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THE    CONQUEST    OF    CHARLOTTE.1 


PART    I. — MY    LEGACY    OF    FAMILY    HISTORY. 
CHAPTER  I. — THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  SABBATH  NIGHT. 


THE  fire -eating  Major  was 
dying  in  The  House,  at  the  tail 
of  the  den,  which  stood  aglow 
against  the  October  midnight. 
Outside,  the  autumn  trees 
swayed  athwart  the  windows, 
from  all  of  which,  save  one, 
from  cellar  to  attic,  guttering 
candles  (as  it  seemed)  and 
strange  tongues  of  flame  flung 
contorted  shadows  and  reflec- 
tions. They  streaked  the  loan, 
mottled  the  red  rocks  in  the 
den,  and  squirmed  bloodily  in 
the  burn  beneath  them,  and, 
climbing  above,  played  capering 
antics  among  the  gardens  and 
house-ends  of  the  Back  Bowes. 
In  the  one  window  lay  the 
shaded  light,  by  which  two 
women  watched  the  tough  old 
gentleman  wear  away  the  last 


moments    of   his    seventy -two 
years. 

All  in  the  village  who  could 
tumble  out  of  bed  were  in  the 
Tullis's  garden.  They  huddled 
together  at  the  spectacle,  and 
held  their  breath  upon  strange 
sounds  that  reached  them  from 
The  House, — the  crack  of  flying 
axles,  the  rattle  of  chains,  at 
times  a  sharp,  uncanny  treble 
struck  athwart  the  hum  of 
voices,  and  the  eerie  whining  of 
the  Major's  mare  there  in  the 
pauses.  The  three  souls  in  the 
Major's  room  (so  said  two  of 
them)  saw  and  heard  none  of 
these  things :  if  the  Devil  sent 
his  messengers  for  Major  Mac- 
Nab,  he  himself  did  not  know 
it,  and  his  niece  and  his  nursing- 
woman  did  not  so  much  as 
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catch  the  rattle  of  their  wings. 
I  have  heard  it  put  down  to 
a  conscience  grown  rotted  in 
seventy  years,  to  an  unbelief  in 
devils  or  in  anything  beyond 
the  grave,  to  exhaustion  of  an 
ill-used  body, — scarce  ever  to 
anything  worthier :  however  be 
it,  as  the  story  goes  Major 
James  MacNab  quitted  this 
world  very  peacefully  up  there, 
in  despite  of  manifestations 
without  so  awesome  that  only 
the  hardiest  in  the  garden 
could  find  voice  to  bicker  about 
the  import  of  them  for  the 
dying  man. 

I  am  reciting  the  great  Back 
Bowes  legend  of  my  childhood ; 
for  the  truth  lying  under  it  I 
refer  you  to  the  consciences  of 
those  who  handed  it  on.  This 
that  I  tell  is  the  legend,  and 
Kab  Cuick  and  the  elder  Char- 
lotte sailed  in  upon  its  wings. 
In  the  elbow  of  the  stair  in  my 
father's  house  in  Town  of  Tarvit 
hung  an  old  print,  midwife  to 
my  understanding,  which  re- 
presented two  faithful  souls 
being  burned  at  the  stake. 
Into  the  lower  ground  of  the 
pattern  rolled  woolly  clouds, 
furry-tongued,  explained  to  me 
as  clouds  of  smoke  quickened  by 
the  flames  of  faggots,  and  out 
of  them  arose  two  faces,  with 
expressions  of  so  saintly  an 
anguish,  of  so  sensual  a  satis- 
faction in  dying,  as  raked  my 
emotions  horribly.  Even  so 
appeared  to  me  the  legend. 
Save  where  Eab  and  Charlotte 
emerged  from  it,  shining,  the 
legend  was  nebulous;  and  — 
ironic  foreshadowing ! — by  some 
whim  of  sprouting  nature,  I 
associated  these  two  in  my 
lyrical  mind  with  the  martyrs. 


Later,  when  with  a  more  com- 
prehending knowledge  I  guessed 
Charlotte's  story  and  could  ap- 
praise Rab  for  the  man  he  was, 
the  legend  was  still  hazy  as  the 
clouds  in  the  print.  Even  now, 
though  I  possess  a  key  to  its 
pattern  which  I  would  put  into 
your  hand,  it  has  not  ceased 
quite  to  be  a  mystery. 

.  It  was  a  Sabbath  night,  and 
dark  and  close,  though  there 
was  a  shake  of  wind  in  the 
trees.  It  was  so  pitch  dark 
that  Mr  Clephane  of  Clephane, 
who  was  driving  with  Dr 
Laverock  from  St  Brise,  landed 
in  a  ditch  on  the  Cock-my-lane 
road,  and  had  to  walk  his  beast 
the  remainder  of  the  way  home ; 
on  which  account  he  set  down 
the  doctor  at  the  Bowes  corner 
at  three  of  the  morning  only, 
when  the  tumult  at  The  House 
was  over,  and  the  folks  were 
back  in  their  beds,  and  there 
was  no  need  for  the  Doctor's 
skill  at  Robin  Cook's  cottage. 
Whereas,  with  ordinary  October 
light,  he  had  been  stabled  and 
sound  asleep  in  Clephane  a  good 
two  hours  before  that. 

They  had  been  dining  with 
the  celebrated  Mr  Adam,  from 
whose  house  with  the  tower  on 
St  Brise  shore  you  command 
the  Firth  mouth ;  and  that, 
also,  may  account  for  the  coup 
and  the  consequent  late  arrival 
at  Clephane.  For  there  was  a 
cellar  as  well  as  a  tower  in  the 
house,  and  the  claret  in  it  was 
excellent,  howsoever  it  came 
there ;  and  the  mandarins  (a 
notion  of  Mr  Adam,  who  was 
in  touch  with  the  gay  world) 
passed  hot  from  hand  to  hand. 

Mr  Trail,  the  lawyer,  who 
in  after  days  was  Provost  and 
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Admiral  of  the  Firth,  was  of 
the  company,  and  discovered 
himself  next  morning,  with 
nothing  on  him  save  his  hat, 
nipped  with  cold,  on  his  sum- 
mer-house bench,  and  his  wig 
and  jemmy  and  things  hung 
very  orderly  upon  some  dahlia- 
sticks.  An  hour  or  more  earlier, 
Captain  Duncan  of  Fallowfield — 
"  Whaler  "  Duncan  he  was  com- 
monly called — had  been  roused 
from  his  sleep  under  Mr  Adam's 
table  by  young  McCormick, 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Excise. 
McCormick  also  had  lain  there 
all  night  until  discovered  by  his 
men  with  an  alarum,  and  now 
he  was  swearing  that  he  had 
been  undone,  and  would  clap  in 
irons  the  whole  clamjamphry 
who  had  tricked  him.  The  half- 
awake  "Whaler"  roared  that 
there  was  plenty  more  where 
the  other  came  from,  and,  call- 
ing for  another  jorum  'spite  of 
all  the  Revenue  rogues  between 
there  and  the  Bass,  turned  over 
again;  while  Mr  Adam,  de- 
scending upon  the  uproar  with 
a  very  haughty  frown  over  his 
laugh,  ordered  the  Lieutenant, 
with  his  men,  out  of  his  house, 
threatening  him,  as  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  for  a  drunken  rascal 
who  connived  at  abominable 
illicit  traffic  under  his  very 
nose.  It  was  a  notable  rouse ; 
but  if  there  was  further  scan- 
dalous issue  of  it,  the  Legend 
has  swallowed  it  up. 

Thomas  Tod,  the  cattleman 
at  Clephane,  was  sitting  up 
in  the  kitchen  for  his  master 
when  Ned  Blake,  one  of  the 
bothy  lads,  came  in  roaring 
that  the  Resurrection  was  at 
the  Back  Bowes  and  would 
be  at  Clephane  in  a  minute  or 
two.  "Faith,  my  man,"  said 


Thomas,  "  you  should  ha'  bided 
at  the  Bowes  where  you're  not 
so  well  kent." 

Blake  and  his  neighbour  Aleck 
had  gone  to  sleep  on  a  heap  of 
dead  leaves  in  the  den  near 
The  House  when  returning  from 
a  shebeen  on  the  St  Brise  road. 
Aleck's  story  was  that  he  had 
been  awakened  by  a  great  roar 
(which  I  take  to  have  been 
Ned's  in  his  flight  to  Clephane), 
and  saw  flames  spurting  from 
the  Major's  windows,  like  the 
breath  from  a  spent  horse. 
Afterwards,  when  he  came  to 
tell  of  this,  he  remembered  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphur.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  too,  the  clock 
at  the  moment  was  chapping 
one.  It  must  have  been  that 
he  awoke  to  hear  the  last  stroke 
only  of  twelve,  for  his  father 
in  the  Bowes  observed  that  it 
was  seven  minutes  after  mid- 
night when  Aleck  aroused  him 
with  a  stone  on  his  window, 
and  brought  the  news  to  the 
village.  Elizabeth  Tullis,  who 
was  nursing  the  Major,  said 
that  she  had  counted  eleven 
strokes  of  the  twelve  when 
Mirrin  MacNab  rose  from  her 
knees  by  the  bedside  and  bent 
over  her  uncle,  who  had  come 
out  of  his  sleep.  For  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  before  he  dozed 
again,  said  Elizabeth,  he  just 
looked  up  in  Miss  Mirrin's  eyes 
with  a  smile,  speaking  nothing, 
but  telling  her  much.  She 
herself  heard  nothing  and  saw 
nothing  by-ord'nar  save  the 
uncommon  gentleness  of  the 
Major's  face.  It  was  a  sweet- 
phrased  story  with  which  she 
was  inspired  to  bear  out  Mirrin 
MacNab  in  the  lie  from  which 
all  this  history  springs. 

It  was  in  that  quarter  of  an 
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hour  that  the  village  was 
roused  and  tumbled  into  the 
causeway.  A  strange  thing, 
according  to  the  story  as  some 
have  told  it,  was  to  see  each  of 
the  laddies  standing  straight 
close  in  beside  his  father,  instead 
of  all  of  them  knotted  in  a 
bunch  or  jinking  in  a  string 
round  everybody's  knees.  At 
the  causeway  -  head,  standing 
alone,  last  of  the  houses  out  on 
the  road  to  Kedron,  was  the 
cottage  of  the  Highland  Tullises. 
Here  lived  the  strange  man, 
Robert  Tullis,  with  his  sister 
Elizabeth,  the  nurse,  and  a 
younger,  Christian,  when  she 
was  at  home :  a  proud,  com- 
posed, and  disdainful  family  who 
stood  aloof  in  the  village.  This 
night,  by  some  common  instinct, 
the  crowd  drew  unbidden  to 
the  Tullis's  garden,  from  which 
there  was  a  path  and  a  clear 
view  unimpeded  by  trees,  across 
the  den  to  The  House.  That 
line  of  vision  was  one  of  several 
attachments  between  the  families 
of  MacNab  and  Tullis,  and  it 
was  like  the  others  in  being 
fantastical,  romantic,  and  at  any 
rate  not  understandable  by  the 
Back  Bowes  shoemakers.  They 
explained  the  relation  of  the 
two  houses,  separated  by  the 
den  and  by  a  social  difference 
far  wider  than  the  den,  as  some 
queer  Highland  or  gipsy  tie  of 
loyalty  and  regard ;  and  therein, 
I  believe,  were  mainly  right. 
Whatever  it  was,  they  regarded 
it  with  distrust.  A  general 
saying  among  them  was  that 
there  was  aye  an  ill-deedy 
Tullis  to  play  flunkey  to  a 
MacNab's  dishonour.  Yet 
there  were  others  in  the  village 
besides  the  Tullises  who  would 


have  given  their  all  to  serve 
The  House ;  or,  at  least,  there 
was  one  other, — my  aunt,  Janet 
Seton,  who  had  been  maid  to 
the  lady  Charlotte,  the  Major's 
wife,  and  still  waited  on  her 
memory. 

Eobert  Tullis,  when  I  knew 
him  many  years  later,  was  a 
silent,  gaunt  man,  but  that  may 
have  been  because  he  had  so 
much  to  remember.  This  night 
he  discovered  himself  a  new 
creature  to  his  neighbours.  He 
was  standing  across  his  own 
door  when  the  crowd  arrived. 
"It's  up  wi'  the  souters  o'  the 
Bowes,"  he  welcomed  them,  and 
jeered  them  to  the  garden  end. 
With  his  frank  and  supple 
tongue,  he  was  like  a  man  gone 
a  length  in  drink,  extraordinary 
glib  and  impudent.  He  was 
fey,  you  would  have  said,  only 
he  lived  long  years  afterwards. 

My  uncle,  James  Seton,  a 
very  dull  man,  was  for  ever 
giving  voice  to  the  thoughts 
which  he  conceived  to  be  pass- 
ing through  my  Aunt  Janet's 
mind.  So  now  he  says,  "The 
Devil  has  sent  for  his  own  at 
last " ;  whereas  Aunt  Janet, 
good  woman,  no  doubt  was 
thinking  that  the  Devil  has  a 
terrible  claim  upon  us  all — a 
very  different  thing. 

"At  least,"  said  Tullis,  "the 
Deil  kens  a  gentleman,  and 
gives  to  the  Major  a  special 
escort ; "  and  he  pointed  to  The 
House,  where  indeed  it  seemed 
now  as  if  a  handful  of  horsemen 
rode  in  under  the  lights. 

After  that,  James  Seton  and 
the  others  challenged  the  Major's 
gentlemanly  vices  only,  and 
Tullis  could  not  dispute  them, 
and  did  not  attempt  to.  The 
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Major  looms  through  the  Legend 
monstrously  distorted.  I  take 
it  that  he  was  a  very  ordinary 
gentleman,  hot  and  gamesome, 
and  only  a  middling  Christian. 
It  was  Robert  Tullis's  device 
this  night  (or  so  I  divine  now) 
to  keep  his  audience  away  from 
The  House  by  the  fascination 
of  MacNab  profligacy. 

He  held  the  crowd  gaping  at 
the  sight  of  the  Major  plumped 
into  seas  of  debauchery.  Before 
he  could  show  them  the  Major 
at  the  surface  making  for  land 
with  a  fine,  generous  stroke, 
some  fresh  manifestations  of 
the  Evil  One  across  the  den 
completed  the  plumping  picture ; 
and  his  lips  twitched  with  the 
excitement  of  inventing  fresh 
damnable  adventures  for  his 
hero.  He  set  his  narrative 
upon  the  crowd  like  a  collie-dog 
on  a  herd  of  sheep. 

"  Dicing  devils  and  more  were 
the  Major  and  his  fellows  in 
their  day,"  he  cried.  "  Youth  ! 
Youth !  And  some  men  are 
never  old — go  out  of  this  world 
at  seventy,  by  God !  with  a 
splash  like  a  youngster  of 
twenty;"  and  he  jerked  his 
beard  in  the  direction  of  the 
terrible  House. 

A  string  of  bobbing  lights 
disappeared  through  the  wood 
towards  Clephane,  and  the 
crack  of  cart-wheels  sounded 
and  died  away  upon  the  high- 
road. 

"Men!  Men!  What's  the 
use  of  going  out  when  your 
time  comes  save  wi'  the  licht 
spirit  ?  " 

"  Licht  spirit,"  answered  a 
cooler  han£,  watching  the  den 
narrowly.  "A  run  o'  brandy, 
say  I!" 


"  Brandy  it  might  be,"  cried 
Tullis,  shaking  with  excitement. 
"  That  would  be  like  the  devils. 
To  bury  the  shotten  corpse  and 
then  to  sell  the  pickling." 

The  crowd  went  fluttering 
from  his  mad  words.  A  woman 
in  it  fell  a-screeching. 

"  It's  body  -  snatching,  so 
help  me,"  she  shrieked.  "  Look ! 
Look ! " 

"Where  she  pointed,  a  cluster 
of  lights  were  stealing  up  the 
hill  to  the  mausoleum  on  the 
knoll  behind  The  House. 

"It's  a  Burkeing  business," 
the  woman  screamed  again. 

"Huts!  Huts!"  the  little 
Master  answered  it.  "  Burke's 
been  dead  a  twel'month.  Last 
November  it  was  he  got  his 
ultimum  vale.  Young  David 
Baxter  told  me  he  watched 
his  hanging  from  a  window 
in  Liberton's  Wynd.  But 
Lord !  Lord !  .  .  .  "  and  his 
mincing  dried  in  his  mouth. 

It  is  strange  how  trivial 
things  as  well  as  pregnant 
have  survived  in  the  legend. 
I  give  it  as  it  came  to  me, 
entire. 

Tullis  gathered  them  round 
him  afresh  for  his  story. 

"Did  they  ever  hear  tell 
about  the  Major  and  the  lass 
o'  Langside  dikes  ?  That  was 
a  story.  Hearken  close  !  This 
was  a  night  to  draw  together. 
The  Major  had  been  dining 
with  a  company  at  Dug  Oli- 
phant's,  at  Edenbraes.  What 
a  house  that  was  !  And  what 
a  woman,  Mrs  Oliphant !  The 
Major  never  spoke  of  her  but 
he  sparkled  at  the  eyes,  and 
if  ever  a  man  knew  a  good 
woman  it  was  he.  That  was 
one  thing,  at  any  rate :  a  man 
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must  have  seen  something  o'  life 
to  ken  a  good  woman.  It  was 
high  stakes  in  those  days,  and 
The  House  was  full  o'  aigrettes 
and  Tippoo  rings  and  filigree 
from  Seringapatam.  They 
played  late  at  Edenbraes  that 
night,  and  the  cock  was  crow- 
ing at  Gilston  when  the  Major 
rode  home  past  it,  with  his 
pockets  full  o'  money — near  a 
thousand  pounds  of  money." 

Tullis's  imagination  mounted 
the  crest  of  that  round  sum, 
Tullis  desperately  giving  it 
rein,  and  ran  away  with  him 
helter-skelter. 

"  You  know  the  woods  when 
you  leave  Gilston  and  turn 
into  the  Back  Bowes  road? 
Red,  bristling  firs,  and  ruddy 
bunkers  at  the  edge,  with  root- 
claws  dug  into  them!  Past 
them  the  Major  was  riding, 
when  the  cloak  of  rain -cloud 
was  flung  off  the  moon,  and 
his  horse  shied  at  a  puddle 
that  shot  up  in  the  road.  The 
Major,  looking  over  the  saddle- 
bow, saw  that  it  was  ruddy. 
Blood ! 

"  Ugh !  I  can  understand 
how  he  felt,"  continued  Tullis. 
"I  mind  fine  the  same  thing 
happening  me  and  a  neighbour 
— only  we  were  walking,  and 
hadn't  a  round  thousand,  but 
we  had  the  matter  o'  sixteen 
pound  twelve,  coming  home 
from  Colinsburgh  show,  and 
telling  of  murders  done  for 
less  siller,  and  the  red  earth 
washed  into  the  pool  was  bloody 
when  the  moon  looked  on't, 
and  ugh  !  But  the  Major  was 
a  gentleman,  and  tough,  and 
he  looks  over  the  saddle-bow 
and  laughs,  and  would  have 
stuck  his  heels  into  his  beast's 


flanks,  when  he  sees  sailing  in 
the  moon  in  that  bloody  puddle 
a  lassie's  glove  ..." 

There  was  a  break  in  the 
herding  narrative — a  bang  and 
a  spattering  of  sparrow -hail 
among  the  apple-trees,  and  a 
black  thing  with  staring  fiery 
eyes  shooting  across  the  boor- 
tree  hedge  between  Tullis's 
garden  and  the  beadle's.  The 
crowd  went  flying  from  Tullis's 
story;  but  he  was  after  them 
in  a  twinkling. 

"Ho,  ho!  Men!  If  Dicky 
Duke  hasn't  shot  at  his  own 
cat  in  mistake  for  a  deil.  Ah  ! 
But  he  has  the  family  grudge 
against  cats.  If  all  stories  be 
true,  it  was  with  being  over  sib 
with  a  black  Tom  that  his 
mother  lost  her  life  in  the 
Lochty.  She  was  an  auld 
runt !  Dicky,  Dicky,  you  blind 
owl,  you !  Who  trusted  you 
wi'  a  gun?  A  strange  thing 
is  it  that  it's  aye  the  stupidest 
nowt  in  the  parish  that  they 
make  the  bethel!" 

Dicky,  on  his  side  the  hedge, 
shaking  in  the  knee-breeches 
of  his  office,  was  as  sure  as 
death  that  it  was  the  Devil 
himself,  staring  with  red -coal 
eyes  out  of  the  gooseberry 
bushes,  that  he  had  fired  at. 

"  And  hear !  There  he  was 
coming  again,  up  the  causeway, 
— in  new  shape  this  time,  for 
the  noise  he  was  making  re- 
sembled a  beast's  bellowing." 

The  crowd  and  Tullis  him- 
self stood  cock-eared  for  the  ad- 
vancing appearance.  It  came — 
a  little,  bearded,  pock-marked 
man,  with  the  legs  of  a  tailor, 
and  a  fiddle-bow  in  his  hand. 
He  was  shouting  like  one  de- 
mented for  Doctor  Laverock. 
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The  crowd  drew  breath,  half- 
regretfully,  at  the  sight  of 
Robin  Cook — the  father  of  Rab, 
who  was  not  yet. 

"Kirsten's  taken  badly,  and 
I  maun  go  back  to  her,"  he 
was  calling.  "Who'll  run  for 
Doctor  La'rock?" 

"My  God!"  he  cried,  halt- 
ing a  second  when  he  reached 
the  garden,  and  blinking  as  his 
eye  ran  along  that  straight  line 
to  The  House. 

"The  Doctor's  not  there," 
Tullis  cried  sharply.  "  He's  at 
St  Brise  the  night,  at  Mr 
Adam's,  and  Mr  Clephane  with 
him." 

"  Then  Lisbeth  Tullis,"  Robin 
said,  making  for  the  cottage. 

"Lisbeth's  up  there  certain- 
ly," answered  Tullis,  pointing 
to  The  House,  and  he  stepped 
out  to  Robin,  and  barred  the 
path  to  the  cottage. 

"Then  run  for  her,  some- 
body, O!  kind  folks.  I  tell 
you,  Kirsten's  taken,  and  not 
a  living  soul  at  the  causeway 
foot,"  Robin  went  on,  when 
nobody  budged. 

"There's  a  man  dying  over 
there,"  says  Tullis. 

"And  will  die,  whether  Lis- 
beth is  there  or  not,"  Robin 
answered.  "  Go  you  to  your 
dying  Major,  who  were  so 
thick  with  him  living,"  he 
shouted  in  a  sudden  blaze. 
"Go  you  to  The  House,  and 
send  Lisbeth  to  Kirsten,  if 
you're  a  man.  O !  is  there 
not  a  man  among  you  all? 
Not  one,  not  one,  you  parcel 
o'  petrie  balls  ! " 

He  ran  his  eye  through  the 
crowd  and  named  them  all, 
from  the  likeliest  to  the  very 
beadle.  Already  the  farthest 


from  him  were  stealing  to  the 
gap  in  the  garden-wall  which 
led  out  upon  the  causeway. 
Tullis  followed  them,  seeking 
to  stop  the  rout  by  the  per- 
suasion of  his  tales  of  wild  life 
and  the  Major.  The  little 
tailor,  mounting  the  turf-dyke 
by  the  side  of  the  slap,  kept 
their  jostling  in  hand  with  his 
fiddle-bow,  like  a  man  counting 
sheep  through  a  gate. 

"Will  none  of  you  run  ! "  he 
cried.  "I  left  her  in  a  fit,  I 
tell  you.  She  couldn't  sleep, 
and  I  got  up  and  played  her 
'The  Lord's  my  Shepherd'  on 
my  fiddle.  And  when  she  was 
dozing  off,  I  looks  out  at  the 
window  and  sees — yon !  '  Keep 
me,  Kirsten ! '  I  called,  and 
Kirsten  jumps  up  suddenly  and 
looks  out.  And  then  she  gives 
a  moan,  and  there  she  was, 
taken  in  her  cryings.  And 
not  a  living  soul  at  hand. 
Only  William  Flockhart  there, 
running  up  the  causeway  beat- 
ing his  drum  wi'  his  weather 
horn,  thinking  it  was  morning, 
and  not  sure  whether  this  be- 
tokened rain  or  fair." 

"  Lord  !  he  was  funny  ! " 
laughed  the  little  tailor.  "  O  ! 
will  none  of  you  run  for 
Lisbeth  Tullis?" 

My  Aunt  Janet  was  stand- 
ing at  the  gap ;  Uncle  James 
was  half-way  through  it. 

"  James,  friend,"  cried  Robin 
in  appeal. 

At  the  word  my  uncle  hast- 
ened his  pace ;  but  in  a  twink- 
ling Robin  had  turned  him 
with  his  bow.  "  James,  my 
good  friend,"  he  repeated. 

"It's  a  gey  queer  thing," 
James  tried  to  say,  but  his 
tongue  clove  to  his  mouth. 
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"  Ask  Mistress  Janet  —  she 
knows,"  cried  Tullis  impudent- 
ly, while  the  crowd  sniggered, 
to  lift  the  shame  from  them- 
selves. 

"Robin,"  said  Aunt  Janet 
quietly,  "  James,  I  daresay, 
will  carry  your  message  to 
Lisbeth,  and  I'll  go  back  to 
Kirsten  with  you." 

"  Ho,  ho  !  Janet  Seton  !  " 
Tullis  cried  tauntingly.  "Aye 
trying  to  make  a  man  o' 
him?  He'll  stand  a  lot  o' 
vamping." 

For  answer  she  tied  her  hus- 
band's cravat  straight,  even 
now  thinking  of  his  being  pre- 
sentable on  going  to  The 
House. 

Tullis  stepped  up  to  her. 

"I'm  beside  myself  to-night, 
Mrs  Seton,"  he  cried  with  a 
note  of  anguish.  "You  know, 
this  is  a  sore  night  for  me. 
And,  Lord,  what  nowts  they 
are ! " 

With  a  meaning  gesture  he 
laid  a  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
and  spoke  some  words  into 
her  ear. 

As  she  edged  away  from  his 
hand,  in  shocked  hesitation  at 
his  news,  suddenly  he  spoke  it 
aloud,  desperately. 

"  Folks  !  The  Major's  dying 
— dead,  maybe.  But  the  young 
Captain's  dead  and  buried." 

The  village  swarmed  back, 
and  clustered  on  him. 

"  It's  true  as  touch,"  he  cried. 
"  The  man  that  killed  him  spoke 
an  ill  word  about  a  leddy,  and 
that  was  enough  for  a  MacNab. 
He  would  be  living  now,  for  he 
was  clever  at  the  sword-play, 
but  he  slipped  and  fell  on  the 
other's  point ;  and  it  was  a 
gentleman's  sword  whatever." 


"How  ken  ye  this?"  asked 
Robin,  forgetting  Kirsten  for 
a  moment. 

"How?"  cries  Tullis,  stum- 
bling in  his  glib  story  for  a 
second.  "From  Christian,  in 
London,  of  course,"  he  righted 
himself.  "  It  happened  days 
syne,  and  far  from  home  in 
Touraine ;  but  London's  full  of 
it,  and  she  heard  it,  of  course, 
and  wrote  me." 

"And  who  was  the  leddy?" 
said  Uncle  James,  briskly,  to 
lengthen  the  diversion  that  was 
saving  him  from  that  jaunt 
across  the  den. 

"Hey!  Found  your  voice, 
Solomon  ?  "  cried  Tullis.  "  How 
ken  I  the  woman  ?  " 

"But  Christian  might,"  per- 
sisted James. 

Tullis  turned  on  him  with  a 
sudden,  fierce  heat. 

"What  is  the  woman  to  Chris- 
tian or  to  me,  old  haw-berry  ?  " 
he  cried. 

"You  said  < buried,"'  my 
aunt  said  quietly. 

"  Ay,  buried  I  said,"  answered 
Tullis,  and  he  exhibited  once 
more  the  tale  of  the  MacNabs' 
wild  doings.  "Gentlemen  aye 
are  in  debt,  and  young  Captain 
Hector  was  deeper  in  it  than 
most  gentlemen.  And  now  he 
was  dead,  his  body  maun  be 
smuggled  and  buried  in  dead 
o'  night,  out  o'  sight  o'  the 
Jews." 

"They've  done  it — see!" 

The  lights  were  descending 
the  knoll  to  The  House  again. 

"We'll  have  the  Major  in 
beside  him  before  long,  and 
the  door  clapped  to  and  mor- 
tared, and  then  the  Jews  can 
whistle." 

In  the  silence  that  fell  as  he 
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ceased,  a  cry  like  a  child's  cry 
trembled  in  the  air. 

"  D'ye  hear,  d'ye  hear  ?  "  cried 
the  little  tailor,  dancing  away 
down  the  causeway  in  an 
ecstasy. 

The  crowd  shouted  after  him 
in  derision,  but  Aunt  Janet 
followed  him  to  Kirsten. 

"Yet  it  was  like  a  child,"  a 
woman  said.  "A  child,  and 
near  by  here." 

"  It's  the  cry  of  a  soul 
unhouseled,"  said  the  little 
Master. 

"Who  has  a  child  near  by 
here?"  the  woman  persisted. 

Tullis  heard,  and  lifted  his 
voice  after  Robin  in  a  des- 
perate, drowning  note.  Even 
then  the  lights  at  The  House 
were  swallowed  up.  The  gar- 
den sank  into  a  darkness,  and 
the  path  at  their  feet  ran  into 
the  pitch  of  the  den. 

"  Gude  folk !  courageous 
Christian  cobblers ! "  sounded 
Tullis's  voice,  triumphing  and 
incessant,  "you  can  win  home. 
The  ploy  is  over.  The  gallant 
life  over  there  went  out  wi' 
the  lights.  Awa'  to  your  beds, 
and  good  night  to  you.  Ha ! 
ha !  There's  no  one  o'  you 
worth  an  old  shoe  to  mend 
another.  Out !  out !  Shew  ! 
Gude  night  to  you,  and  pleas- 
ant dreams." 

He  swept  them  all  into  the 
road  and  down  the  causeway. 
He  was  swirling  the  sweat 
with  his  fingers  from  under 
his  beard,  and  his  talk  was 
unceasing.  His  gibing  rigma- 
role followed  the  last  of  the 
crowd  to  their  house-doors. 

When  a  little  later  Tullis 
reached  The  House,  Lisbeth 
had  laid  out  the  Major's  body 


and  made  up  her  own  bundle, 
and  was  ready  for  the  new 
business  at  Hobin  Cook's  to 
which  her  brother  called  her. 
That  is  their  story  and  the 
Legend.  The  Legend  and  they 
lied  in  the  matter;  but  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  surface- 
truth  that  the  Major  had  gone 
out  with  the  lights. 

Had  there  been  any  fresh  ter- 
rifying occurrences  that  night 
at  the  stricken  House,  old  Robin 
Cook  must  have  observed  them. 
Grey  at  the  lips,  he  moved 
about  like  a  dog  with  its 
bristles  up,  pacing  his  stable- 
yard,  going  out  upon  the  high- 
road at  the  end  of  every  round 
to  strain  his  eyes  for  the  lamps 
of  Mr  Clephane's  gig  with 
the  Doctor,  sometimes  stepping 
down  the  brae  towards  St 
Brise  to  meet  them,  then 
hurrying  back  when  he  found 
himself  out  of  earshot  of  Kir- 
sten's  cryings,  fearful  lest  the 
silence  meant  a  sad  end  to 
them.  From  his  seeing  noth- 
ing more,  I  conclude  that  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  seen. 

An  hour  or  two  before  day- 
break the  village  was  sound  in 
sleep,  and  Uncle  James  slept 
until  the  barking  of  the  collie 
awakened  him,  and  a  faint  step 
in  the  yard  brought  him  to  the 
door.  By  the  first  lifting  of 
the  October  night  he  saw  the 
yard  empty  and  very  quiet, 
save  for  a  motion  among  the 
cows,  and  the  collie  that  still 
held  up  a  nose  in  the  direction 
of  the  muir.  James  looked 
about  him,  but  saw  nothing, 
and  went  back  to  his  bed.  "  I 
must  ha'  been  dreaming,"  he 
said,  and  fell  asleep. 
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He  was  sound  again  when 
Aunt  Janet  came  in  a  few 
minutes  later.  Softly,  and  by 
the  light  of  the  fire  only,  so 
as  not  to  waken  him,  she  pulled 
from  under  the  bed  a  kist,  and 
from  the  kist  took  out  some 
little  bits  of  linen  things  that 
had  been  neatly  folded  away 
at  the  time  when  hope  was 
quick,  and  for  many  a  year 
now  preserved  under  the  dead- 
clothes.  For  the  dead -clothes 
must  find  a  wearer  one  day. 
As  Aunt  Janet  knelt  there 
with  busy  hands,  and  memory 
going  like  a  shuttle,  she  heard 
the  little  cry  of  a  child.  For 
a  moment,  because  of  the  work 
she  was  engaged  in,  it  scarce 
surprised  her ;  but  when  it  was 
repeated  she  had  shaken  her 
mind  clear  of  the  fancy,  and 
the  cry  came  in  like  the  twitter 
of  the  earliest  bird  and  went 
straight  to  her  heart.  Janet 
was  old  now,  and  the  longing 
to  wake  on  such  a  cry  could 
not  have  been  very  quick  in 
her;  yet  when  it  came  this 
night  it  came  like  meadow 
scents  to  beasts  in  June,  and 
she  held  her  breath  for  it 
to  repeat  itself  upon  a  heart 
thumping  with  the  humours 
of  spring. 

When  it  did  come  she  rose 
quickly,  and  stirred  the  fire 
gently,  and  swung  round  the 
kettle  over  the  flame.  That 
confirms  the  character  she  held 
for  level  -  headedness  with  all 
her  softness  of  heart — a  perfect 
combination  in  a  woman,  that 
requires  no  addition  save  a 
swift  humour  and  a  swift 
wrath  to  make  a  perfect  man. 
Aunt  Janet  knew  exactly  where 
to  find  the  child — in  the  milk- 


house,  where  the  uncultivated 
sense  of  James  had  overlooked 
the  basket.  And  yet  he  might 
have  noticed  it,  for  it  was  not 
an  ordinary  farm-basket,  but  a 
flat  shallop  of  wicker  such  as 
all  households  in  villages  and 
towns  knew  in  these  days — one 
in  which  the  stuff  was  kept  for 
the  weavers.  Into  this  basket 
Janet  peeped.  It  was  beauti- 
fully furnished,  and  such  clothes 
as  the  child  had  on  her  and 
those  which  covered  her  were 
beautiful 

The  next  thing  that  happened 
was  James's  awakening  to  hear 
the  cry  of  a  child  almost  at  his 
bedside. 

"Woman,  woman,"  cried  he, 
"that's  not  my  bairn?"  at 
which  it  seems  Janet  fell  to 
laughing.  And,  indeed,  to  a 
humorous  eye  the  affairs  of 
the  morning  were  running  on 
laughing  lines.  The  child  here 
(whosoever  she  was)  was  clothed 
at  any  rate;  whereas  by  this 
time,  maybe,  down  at  Kirsten's 
was  another  child  awaiting 
these  linens.  At  the  recollec- 
tion of  that,  and  maybe  with 
a  little  pang  of  envy  at  the 
recollection,  Aunt  Janet  tum- 
bled James  out  of  bed  and  into 
some  clothes,  and  set  him  down 
to  watch  the  wicker  shallop 
and  the  little  bundle  now  sleep- 
ing again  in  it. 

"It's  a  gey  queer  thing," 
was  all  that  James  could  utter 
as  Janet  bustled  about  the 
kitchen  before  setting  out  for 
Kirsten  Cook's  again. 

With  her  on  her  return  two 
hours  later  in  daylight  came 
Robin,  the  proud  father  (he 
was  not  to  know  the  rascal  he 
was  parent  to),  with  a  brisk 
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step  sounding  the  morning's 
triumph.  He  had  crowed  so 
loudly  about  his  bairn  that 
Janet  had  not  found  occasion 
to  tell  him  of  her  own  find. 
When  they  entered  James  was 
standing  with  the  bundle  in  his 
hands,  "  handling  it  for  all  the 
world  like  a  skep  of  bees," 
Janet  used  to  say,  and  "  it's- 
a  -  gey  -  queer  -  thinging  ' '  it  up 
and  down;  but  Robin  had  no 
eyes. 

"It's  a  gey  queer  thing," 
says  James  at  the  sound  of 
Robin's  voice. 

"Maybe  it  is,"  said  Robin, 
nettled,  for  he  had  some  reason 
for  believing  that  James  must 
refer  to  the  tardy  arrival  at  his 
own  home.  "  Lor'  ha'  mercy  ! 
— there's  a  queerer,"  he  cried, 
catching  sight  at  length  of  the 
bundle  in  James's  arms. 

He  fell  into  a  kind  of  trotting 
laugh,  in  which  James  tried  to 
pull  him  up. 

"What  are  ryou  nichering 
at?"  he  said,  with  an  unusual 
briskness  that  only  seemed  to 


whip  up  Robin's  laugh  the 
more. 

"Man,  it  doesn't  set  you  to 
handle  a  bairn,"  Robin  said. 

"And  ,you,"  replied  James, 
the  recollection  of  the  other 
event  swallowed  up  in  his 
present  wonder, — "  you  haven't 
a  bairn  to  handle." 

"  Me  not  got  a  bairn  !  "  cries 
Robin. 

Somehow,  with  Janet's  assist- 
ance, the  two  were  brought  to 
an  understanding  of  the  double 
wonder  of  the  morning.  Noth- 
ing would  satisfy  Robin  but 
that  James  should  step  across 
to  see  his  boy,  though  it  were 
but  through  the  window ;  and 
James  went  with  him,  and  re- 
turned to  his  own  kitchen  to 
practise  the  manoeuvres  which 
he  had  learned  from  Lisbeth 
Tullis's  management  of  young 
Robin  Cook. 

And  thus,  out  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Sabbath  night,  Rab  Cook 
and  the  elder  Charlotte  emerge, 
borne  on  the  arms  of  the  two 
old  men. 


CHAPTEB  II. — THE  EASCAL  IN  BUD. 


As  they  emerge,  so  they  have 
remained  for  me, — wrapped  in 
unnatural  arms. 

The  figures  of  the  Legend,  or 
all  save  one  or  two  of  them, 
are  scarce  more  than  stains 
upon  my  memory — faint,  legend- 
ary markings.  Major  MacNab, 
the  last  of  that  gentlemanly 
race,  goes  serenely  into  the 
black  night  where  the  invisible 
Pluto  drives  :  the  impression  of 
the  Legend,  here,  clearly  trans- 
muted by  subsequent  ground- 
ings in  the  Classical  Manual 


at  the  school  in  St  Brise. 
Mirren,  who  lost  a  lover  as 
well  as  a  cousin  when  young 
MacNab  was  stuck  in  the  Forest 
of  Amboise,  and  afterwards  be- 
came the  Mistress  of  Clephane, 
and  lies  in  the  family  vault 
there,  still  seems  to  me,  despite 
the  secret  that  was  buried  with 
her,  to  kneel  weeping,  like  the 
angel  on  her  sarcophagus,  at  her 
uncle's  bedside.  The  silent  old 
man  Tullis,  past  whom,  on  the 
causeway  in  the  gloaming,  we 
children  in  my  day  slipped  fur- 
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tively  and  ran,  I  still  see  flying 
on  the  business  of  that  night 
which  concealed  a  deeper  crime 
than  the  smuggling  of  a  body 
and  some  brown  brandies  home 
from  France :  sometimes,  too, 
I  think  of  his  sister  Chris- 
tian and  the  young  MacNab 
wearing  him  out  with  re- 
proaches in  the  hours  of  dark. 
And  always,  even  in  the 
fulness  of  their  manhood  and 
womanhood,  I  see  Rab,  a 
prodigy,  handled  by  old  Robin 
Cook,  and  Charlotte,  a  gentle 
foundling,  in  the  simple  rude 
arms  of  my  Uncle  James. 

With  the  Back  Bowes  vil- 
lage itself  and  the  den,  the 
stage  and  mounting  for  these 
legendary  ^figures,  it  is  different. 
Since  these  figures  vanished 
from  them  they  have  been 
stage  and  mounting  often  for 
my  own  adventures.  The  first 
night  I  ever  slept  out  of  my 
father's  house  was  when  I 
visited  the  Setons  at  the  Nether 
Bowes ;  and  I  slept  many  nights 
there  then,  and  saw  with  the 
eye  the  causeway  and  the  Den 
House  and  the  black  path  run- 
ning up  from  it  to  the  cottage 
where  Robert  Tullis  lived,  and 
the  beadle's  garden  adjoining 
where  the  Devil  flew  out  of  the 
currant-bushes, — all  the  places 
so  familiar  to  my  mind  through 
the  relation  of  the  Legend.  I 
can  remember  standing  on  the 
second  night  of-  my  visit  out- 
side my  uncle's  door  just  as  the 
monster  dusk  descended  :  it  had 
swallowed  up  the  den  behind 
me,  but  in  the  east,  where 
Town  of  Tarvit  lay,  a  gallant 
cloud  had  thrust  a  sword  of 
fire  between  its  jaws ;  and  first 
I  felt  a  pang  in  thinking  that 


Town  of  Tarvit  and  my  home 
lay  so  far  away  as  the  cloud, 
and  then  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  cloud  was  myself,  and  I 
was  fighting  the  monster  that 
was  ready  to  swallow,  and 
suddenly  all  the  creatures  of 
the  Legend  came  flying  out  of 
the  den,  and  they  were  the 
monster,  and  I  rushed  inside 
into  Uncle  James's  knees,  and 
howled  because  the  Legend  was 
in  pursuit. 

By -and -by,  however,  when 
the  unnerving  home  -  sickness 
was  gone,  the  Back  Bowes 
and  the  den  of  the  Legend 
had  disappeared.  A  new  vil- 
lage and  a  new  den  had 
taken  their  place.  The  peat- 
smoked  causeway  was  as  un- 
romantic  and  familiar  as  any 
street  in  Town  of  Tarvit,  the 
Devil's  gooseberry-bush  was  the 
sweetest  of  green  gaskins,  and 
against  Robert  Tullis's  gable 
was  a  cricket -pitch  as  smooth 
and  level  as  the  sands  of  St 
Brise ;  and  at  the  House  in  the 
den,  which  for  some  reason  or 
other  was  now  called  IsTochty, 
there  lived  a  splendid  man,  old 
Mr  Clephane's  younger  son, 
James  Clephane,  who  kept  pigs 
and  ferrets  and  I  know  not  how 
many  more  engaging  creatures. 
Thus  the  dark»shadows  of  the 
scene  of  the  Legend  were  dis- 
pelled by  the  familiar  rushlight 
of  childhood  ;  a  day  came  when 
a  younger  Charlotte,  my  Char- 
lotte, appeared  in  it,  and  by  a 
wondrous  alchemy  it  was  bathed 
in  golden  sunshine. 

As  yet,  however,  that  day  is 
far  off.  At  present,  Rab  and  the 
elder  Charlotte  have  emerged 
only  upon  this  little  world ; 
and  them,  too,  shadows  and 
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lights  and  a  golden  blaze 
awaited.  Then,  as  in  my  day, 
the  houses  on  the  causeway 
were  set  down  on  an  irregular 
plan,  haphazard,  like  the  furni- 
ture and  ornaments  in  Aunt 
Sarah's  drawing-room  in  St 
Brise.  Between  those  on  the 
right  (that  is,  if  you  are  walk- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  coast) 
there  blaze  on  you  patches  of 
colour  from  stocks  and  asters 
and  foxgloves  and  peony-roses 
in  the  gardens  that  slope  to  the 
den.  The  descent  from  these 
gardens,  however,  is  danger- 
ous, and  impossible  to  all  who 
have  outgrown  youth  and  sup- 
pleness, by  reason  of  it  being 
by  perpendicular  red  sandstone 
that  rises  sheer  from  the  burn- 
side  below;  every  here  and 
there,  therefor,  narrow  black 
paths  start  off  from  the  cause- 
way, descending  between  hedges 
or  stone  dykes,  under  holly-  and 
flushed  rowan-bowers,  and  by 
shrewd  windings  find  the  easiest 
way,  like  burns  in  the  hills,  to 
the  river  running  in  the  gully. 

But  down  in  the  den  itself ! 
The  tempered  sea-breezes  have 
kissed  the  sward  and  left  their 
clean  and  perfumed  breath 
upon  it.  The  burn  goes  danc- 
ing and  singing  under  the  rock 
and  the  hill.  The  village  sleeps 
on  the  rock ;  and  round  it  night 
and  day  the  tall,  straight 
beeches,  like  a  great  company 
of  knights,  stand  guard  upon 
the  hill,  crowning  it  with  their 
green  and  silver  panoply.  The 
very  nomenclature  of  the  den 
is  sweet;  many  of  the  names 
of  it  are  Scriptural  —  here  is 
Jordan,  here  is  Kedron.  And 
all  the  world  over  there  are 
wanderers  who  surprise  them- 


selves thinking  of  this  chosen 
land,  and  the  thought  of  it 
sweetens  their  sorrows  with  a 
sharp  pain.  You  have  seen  it, 
you  know  it  ?  Ah !  they  and 
I  have  looked  on  it  with  the 
eyes  of  a  boy  and  a  lover,  and 
it  is  all  the  world  to  us  ! 

The  Back  Bowes  lies  on  the 
nether  lip  of  the  den,  and  all 
the  mystery  down  there  over- 
flows and  works  its  way  among 
the  houses.  In  this  manner, 
something  of  size,  of  romance 
even,  is  imported  into  a  village 
which,  were  it  set  flat  upon  a 
plain,  would  be  too  small  to 
hide  a  single  action,  and  scarce 
a  thought  or  desire,  from  the 
friendly  observation  of  every 
inhabitant.  Not  that,  as  it  is, 
much  is  hid  (though  there  is 
the  case  of  the  Legend) ;  but 
that  every  little  bit  of  news 
revealed  is,  as  it  were,  a  citadel 
stormed.  For,  if  you  are  on 
the  causeway,  the  intimation 
of  something  forward  in  the 
den  will  come  to  your  ears 
with  a  rustle  defiant  and  chal- 
lenging, yet  what  exactly,  or 
even  in  any  manner,  it  is,  is 
denied  to  the  eyes  until  you 
have  run  down  one  of  the  path- 
ways to  the  den  and  fought  to 
the  innermost  keep  and  guard- 
room of  the  event.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  watchful  eye 
of  one  in  the  den  will  see  signs 
of  commotion  in  the  village : 
the  quick  passage  of  heads  over 
the  top  of  the  low  wall  that 
skirts  the  gaps  among  the 
houses,  a  rapid  clearance  from 
the  gardens  of  straw  hats  and 
bonnets  that  a  minute  before 
were  bobbing  over  spades  and 
hoes  and  amongst  currant- 
bushes,  or  the  disappearance  of 
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those  who  worked  in  a  part  of  the 
den  nearer  these  heralds  of  the 
unwonted;  and  in  that  case 
he  must  fly  up  the  pathways  if 
he  is  to  share  the  early  spoils 
of  causeway  news.  And  all 
through  the  year,  and  all  day 
long,  these  challenges  and 
sallies  are  going  on  between 
the  village  and  the  den,  which 
are  separated  by  two  minutes 
if  you  are  on  the  descending 
paths,  and  by  thrice  as  many 
if  you  are  on  the  ascending : 
either  of  them  a  greater  space 
of  time  than  you  might  think, 
for  I  have  known  Rab  Cuick's 
bull-dog  dispose  of  three  of 
Laird  Thallon's  prize  bantams 
in  less  time  than  it  took  Rab 
to  run  down  the  causeway 
and  pull  him  off  by  the  tail. 
And  no  doubt  it  was  the  same 
when  Rab  was  all  ignorant  of 
bull-dogs  (if  ever  there  was  such 
a  time)  and  Charlotte  was  cry- 
ing for  Aunt  Janet  to  take  her 
out  of  Uncle  James's  clumsy 
hands. 

Although  my  Uncle  and 
Aunt  Seton  and  old  Robin 
Cook  are  rather  misty  figures 
in  my  memory,  and  greatly 
coloured  by  the  Legend,  still 
I  knew  enough  of  them  in  child- 
hood to  understand  the  circle 
at  the  Nether  Bowes,  the  world 
within  the  little  world,  into 
which  Rab  and  Charlotte 
emerged.  At  the  heart  of  it 
was  my  aunt,  a  fair,  not  un- 
handsome woman,  even  when 
I  knew  her,  with  a  white  show 
of  teeth,  and  distinguished  by 
a  grave  reserve  of  presence  and 
conduct,  I  see  her  now  in  her 
light  blue  shawl,  and  stuff  gown, 
and  the  plum  -  coloured  petti- 
coat with  the  leaf  pattern  of 


her  own  working :  she  was 
remarked  for  a  particular  skill 
in  needlework  acquired  under 
the  Leddy  Charlotte  in  the 
den.  Janet  Seton  came  of  a 
superior  stock,  and  carried 
the  badge  of  race  upon  her 
features,  and  she  was  a  sweet 
woman:  so  sweet  indeed  that 
the  foolish  question  never  quite 
died  on  Back  Bowes'  lips, 
"  However  did  she  marry 
James  ?  "  James  was  hard- 
grained  and  knotty,  and  ex- 
traordinarily stupid,  among 
other  things  for  which  he  got 
less  credit ;  his  figure  was 
lanky,  and  he  looked  broken 
at  the  knees;  he  had  a  face 
coloured  like  a  haw,  with  a 
fine  and  stupid  nose  over 
smooth  and  well -shaped  lips 
like  many  women's.  Janet 
ought  to  have  wed  a  man  who 
farmed  a  bit  of  his  own  land 
at  the  least,  her  neighbours 
thought ;  and  I  say  that  she 
was  good  enough  for  any  Cle- 
phane  or  the  like  in  the  country- 
side, though  far  be  it  from  me 
to  encourage  a  misalliance— 
least  of  all  with  a  Clephane. 
As  it  was,  she  married  my 
stupid  uncle,  who  rented  an 
acre  or  two  from  the  Cle- 
phanes  at  the  Nether  Bowes, 
and  kept  a  few  cows  and  a 
pony  and  pigs  and  hens,  and 
assuredly  should  not  have  kept 
them  long  but  for  her  manage- 
ment. This  I  will  say  for  my 
uncle  :  his  recognition  of  Janet's 
worth  was  even  greater  than 
her  superiority.  He  was  very 
cock-sure  as  well  as  stupid, 
especially  when  he  had  been 
to  St  Brise  market  and  fell 
upon  an  argument  in  the  home- 
coming ;  but  never  so  with 
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Janet.  To  her  he  deferred  in 
everything,  always  (if  she  were 
present)  rounding  off  his  re- 
marks with  a  "But  ask  Janet 
— she  knows,"  until,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  became  a  by -word 
in  the  village. 

My  sharpest  impression  of 
Eobin  Cook,  again,  apart  from 
that  memorable  appearance  in 
the  Legend,  was  made  at  my 
earliest  meeting  with  him.  It 
was  on  a  Sunday  night,  when 
I  had  followed  my  uncle  through 
the  paddock  to  the  hedge  be- 
tween the  two  houses,  and  to 
my  uncle's  greeting  across  it, 
"Well,  and  were  you  at  the 
kirk  to-day,  Kobin?" 

"That  was  I,"  Kobin  an- 
swered, "  and  an  excellent  pre- 
centor we  had,  too ! " 

He  was  a  fiery  and  mercurial 
man,  with  a  most  honest  and 
prodigal  heart.  In  calm  mo- 
ments he  looked  out  upon  all 
things  humorously,  even  upon 
music,  his  love  of  which 
was  a  passion.  As  not  in- 
frequently is  the  case  with  that 
passion,  it  was  regarded  by  his 
neighbours  as  a  misfortune — 
a  ne'er-do-well  in  the  family 
of  his  virtues.  I  myself  play 
a  tune  upon  the  fiddle,  in  mod- 
est fashion,  and  have  at  times 
felt  a  strange  working  of  the 
inwards  on  hearing  a  fine  per- 
former. But  Kobin  would  sit 
uplifted  night  after  night  while 
his  bow  and  a  neighbour's  ran 
a  hurdle-race  over  the  bars  of 
a  Highland  reel.  The  har- 
monies of  "  Old  Hundred  "  la- 
bouring through  the  rafters  of 
the  Parish  Kirk  filled  his  soul 
with  joy :  that  was  his  own 
expression.  I  have  frequently 
observed  that  there  is  no  fer- 


vour like  the  man's  who  can 
put  in  a  good  bass ;  but  Kobin 
could  not  do  that.  He  had 
neither  voice  nor  ear.  As  his 
graceless  son  said,  he  was  a 
poor  singer  before  the  Lord. 
His  execution  upon  the  fiddle, 
again,  suffered  from  a  coarse- 
ness of  ear,  and  from  fingers 
crooked  in  patching  and  stitch- 
ing the  small-clothes  of  some 
generations  of  the  Back  Bowes 
— "  there's  a  hantle  o'  wolfs  on 
my  father's  strings,"  Rab  said 
— and  it  was  marred  further 
by  a  mistaken  idea  that  all 
virtue  in  the  instrument  lay  in 
speed.  There  lived  in  Fife  one 
Mike  Runciman,  lamed  in  a 
foot  and  an  eye, — a  true  fiddler 
whom  young  Kab  Cuick  named 
Twangdillo.  It  was  one  of 
Rab's  stories  that  at  his  father's 
entreaty  Mike  once  tramped  to 
the  Back  Bowes,  bringing  with 
him  his  precious  "  Duke "  (it 
had  a  "  Duke "  back,  at  any 
rate),  upon  which  he  made 
Robin  happy  for  a  whole  night, 
and  that  afterwards  Robin 
wrote  to  Mike  asking  him  to 
send  him  the  music  of  the  last 
tune  he  played :  "he  would 
know  which  one  he  meant," 
Robin  wrote,  "for  it  went  like 
this — Turn,  turn,  tiddle- diddle, 
turn-turn."  I  certainly  remem- 
ber Mike,  almost  weeping,  say 
to  my  uncle,  who  did  not  pre- 
tend to  understand  his  grief — 

"Robin  Cook  a  fiddler! 
Man,  he's  aye  glad  if  he's  over 
the  page  before  ye  ! " 

Yet  despite  Mike  Runciman, 
and  his  own  son  Rab,  and  my 
inability  to  fathom  its  nature, 
Robin  had  a  passion  for  music. 
That  in  him,  somewhere,  the 
soul  of  music  lay,  and  that  his 
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physical  disqualifications,  in 
making  it  breathe,  were  per- 
haps his  good  fortune,  are  two 
things  that  find  countenance  in 
the  career  of  his  son  Bab,  who 
had  the  sweetest  voice  and  the 
finest  execution  upon  the  fiddle 
and  the  most  callous  heart  of 
any  man  whom  I  have  ever 
known. 

This  was  the  circle  in  which 
Bobin  Cook's  son  and  Aunt 
Janet's  foundling  were  brought 
up,  hand-in-hand  almost.  They 
tumbled  about  the  causeway 
together,  worked  for  the  same 
farmer  in  the  summer  vacation, 
and  left  school  and  started  on 
the  business  of  life  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  same  day,  which  was 
at  the  end  of  a  white  harvest 
thirteen  years  after  they  were 
born.  Bab  apprenticed  him- 
self to  his  father  in  the  small 
cloth-shop,  and  Charlotte  took 
up  the  work  in  the  Back  Bowes 
kitchen,  where  the  frailness  of 
my  uncle  and  aunt  made  her 
help  very  necessary. 

There  was  another  respect,  or 
so  I  think,  in  which  Bab  and 
Charlotte  continued  to  be 
brought  together.  Fate  had 
associated  them  in  worldly  in- 
troduction and  condition,  but 
Nature  had  been  beforehand 
in  working  them  in  comple- 
mentary moulds.  Every  man 
and  woman  in  the  village  had 
his  and  her  roughnesses  and 
odd  corners  and  queer  grada- 
tions of  character;  yet  to  un- 
perceptive  eyes,  and  really  in 
the  main,  they  were  much  of 
a  muchness.  Whereas  Bab 
was  singularly  apart  from 
everybody  in  the  Bowes,  and 
Charlotte,  of  a  truth,  was  not 
of  it  at  all.  This  exception,  in 


a  manner,  would  have  paired 
them,  even  had  not  their  vari- 
ation from  the  common  been  of 
the  same  nature.  Nay,  when 
I  remember  that  she  was  the 
picture  of  my  Charlotte,  as  we 
know  who  have  seen  mother 
and  daughter  together,  I  will 
not  allow  that  there  was  any 
likeness  between  Bab  Cuick  and 
her.  After  all,  it  needed  only 
their  being  distinguished,  which 
is  an  exhilarating  and  morally 
bracing  thing,  to  associate  them. 
Charlotte  had  a  more  delicate 
nature,  as  certainly  she  had  a 
more  delicate  configuration, 
than  her  girl  neighbours ;  even 
as  my  Charlotte  has,  else  how 
could  I  describe  the  mother. 

And   Bab Men   in   every 

condition  of  life  have  explained 
Bab  in  the  same  phrase.  He 
had  a  streak  of  genius,  they 
said.  Genius  is  not  a  thing 
I  understand,  but  I  could  not 
esteem  it  so  lightly  as  to  have 
it  explain  the  viciousness  of 
Bab  Cuick  He  was,  it  is  true, 
a  very  efficient  man,  yet  withal 
a  man  of  most  unnatural  ill- 
doing.  That  is  how  the  sense 
of  him  as  a  prodigy  is  kept 
fresh  in  my  mind. 

Of  Bab,  up  to  this  point, 
however,  few  things  have  come 
down  to  me,  and  none  that 
concerns  Charlotte.  It  was 
later  than  this  that  his  voice 
ripened ;  and  about  the  rare 
gift  coupled  with  his  name 
from  an  early  age,  his  skill 
upon  the  fiddle, — his  father's 
fiddle,  which  old  Bobin  none  the 
less  eagerly  touched  now,  though 
his  son's  dexterity  put  his  prac- 
tice to  shame  rather, — the  vil- 
lage tradition  holds  nothing 
that  is  discriminating.  I  catch 
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a  glimpse  of  the  man  I  knew 
so  well  in  somebody's  recollec- 
tion of  Rab's  display  in  school 
of  acquaintance  with  affairs  in 
the  bigger  world  outside  —  of 
the  scraps  of  information  which 
he  might  have  picked  up  in  the 
newspapers  and  in  books,  had 
there  been  any  for  him  to  read ; 
and  there  is  the  very  man  him- 
self in  the  boy  who  spent  half 
his  free  time  with  the  queer 
man  Tullis,  and  the  other  half 
by  himself,  gathering  the  wood- 
land lore  and  the  knowledge 
of  beasts  of  all  kinds  and  birds 
and  fish,  in  which  surely  none 
ever  surpassed  him.  The  pro- 
digy again :  with  something  of 
wild  nature  in  him  that  was 
alien  to  humanity.  The  Misses 
Justice  used  to  tell,  with  much 
shaking  of  their  ringlets,  how 
they  would  have  kept  a  class 
in  their  dining-room  on  Sunday 
nights,  but  had  to  give  it  up 
because  Rab  incited  the  others 
to  steal  the  beans  on  their  way 
home  through  the  garden.  The 
ladies  told  this  to  account  for 
his  lapses  later;  but  I  daresay 
the  story  is  just  as  common  as 
boys  and  beans.  More  to  the 
point  is  the  other  of  Rab  and 
Mr  Borrowman  of  the  Parish 
Kirk,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
saying  in  the  Bowes,  "It's 
a  Borrowman  privilege,"  when 
any  one  claimed  more  for  him- 
self than  he  granted  to  his 
neighbours.  At  the  Bible-class 
which  Rab  attended  with  the 
others,  Mr  Borrowman,  a  pom- 
pous empty  body,  was  always 
harping  on  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  and  "  God  willing  "  before 
his  intimations  for  future  meet- 
ings. Once,  being  tortured 
with  a  toothache,  he  dismissed 
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them,  saying  that  he  would 
defer  his  remarks  until  the  next 
Sabbath ;  whereupon  Rab — 

"D'ye  hear  him,  lads.  He's 
well  off  to  ha'e  a  next  Sabbath  : 
he'll  ne'er  allow  us  one ! " 

There  is  here  perhaps  a  pre- 
monition of  the  strange  horror 
of  death  which  Rab  always 
discovered.  But  that  which  I 
should  most  like  to  know  about 
his  early  days  is  whether  he 
made  his  fellows  uneasy  in  their 
hearts  and  consciences,  as  un- 
doubtedly he  made  men,  when 
he  grew  up.  That  was  why 
my  Uncle  James  never  liked 
the  lad.  In  my  legacy  of 
family  history  are  many  stories 
of  how  Rab  baited  James : 
bringing  him  from  his  bed  by 
simulating  his  calf  bleating  at 
the  other  end  of  the  paddock, 
for  example,  or  sending  him 
home  to  Janet  with  a  pro- 
digious story  of  a  lamb  dropped 
at  the  first  touch  of  winter,  for 
he  had  heard  its  pitiful  cry 
over  on  the  quarry  hill  as  plain 
as  man  could  hear  it,  and  fool- 
ing the  stupid  man  in  a  hun- 
dred ways,  but  generally  by  the 
exercise  of  these  wonderful  lips 
and  tongue  and  throat  of  his ; 
yet  James  would  rather  have 
been  enticed  over  three  parishes 
on  such  a  fool's  errand  than 
have  an  hour  of  Rab's  conver- 
sation as  they  all  sat  round  the 
fire.  The  moment  Rab  came  in 
James  began  to  fidget  on  his 
chair,  never  taking  his  eye  off 
the  laddie,  watching  for  his 
damned  innuendoes,  and  then  he 
would  rise  and  go  out,  leaving 
Rab  chatting  with  Aunt  Janet 
and  Charlotte  with  a  laugh  in 
his  words. 

At  length  Rab's  apprentice- 
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ship  with  his  father  ran  out, 
and  Eben  Smith,  the  tailor  in 
St  Brise,  who  supplied  Robin 
with  most  of  his  cloth-stuff, 
offered  him  a  place  in  his  work- 
shop. On  the  eve  of  his  depar- 
ture Eab  stepped  across  to  the 
Nether  Bowes  to  say  good-bye 
to  them  all — a  natural  thing  to 
do  and  a  neighbourly,  even 
keeping  Charlotte  out  of  the 
count.  Of  course,  he  was  to  be 
back  in  the  village  every  Sun- 
day, and  doubtless  already  they 
had  laid  their  plans  for  meet- 
ing in  the  Silver  Wood;  still, 
St  Brise  was  the  bigger  world, 
and  people  are  wise  to  say 
"good-bye"  when  they  step 
into  any  bigger  world,  though 
it  should  be  no  farther  off  than 
the  other  side  of  the  street. 

Uncle  James  was  very  full  of 
that  view  at  the  parting,  and 
said  to  him  by  way  of  advice — 

"Don't  set  too  much  store 
upon  your  fiddle,  Eab." 

"I'm  thinking  we  all  play  a 
bit  upon  fiddles,"  Eab  answered 
him. 

"  Hoots  !  Your  father  skirls 
now  and  then,"  says  James,  not 
catching  his  meaning. 

" '  Skirls  '  is  the  word,"  an- 
swers Eab,  "  and  ye  maun  have 
a  nice  ear  yourself,  Mr  Seton, 
to  name  so  well  the  puir  dis- 
play he  makes  o't.  But  I  was 
meaning  other  instruments  for- 
bye  catgut,"  continues  the  im- 
pudent laddie. 

"And  what  are  they?"  says 
James,  almost  briskly,  while  my 
Aunt  Janet  was  ready  to  break 
in  upon  their  bicker. 

"  Oh !  religious  differences 
and  mash  for  kye,"  answers 
Eab,  touching  upon  two  instru- 


ments that  my  uncle  was  very 
fond  of  playing  a  stave  on,  es- 
pecially when  returning  from 
St  Brise  market. 

I  believe  that  my  uncle's 
mind  was  wholly  set  against 
the  lad  from  that  moment ;  and 
Janet  had  her  misgivings.  She 
could  not  but  guess  that  there 
lay  something  between  Char- 
lotte and  Eab ;  but  being  nearer 
their  calibre  than  any  other  in 
the  village,  by  nature  partly, 
and  partly  by  affectionate  study 
of  the  girl  (who  was  hers  and 
yet  not  hers),  she  divined  that 
whatever  was  between  them 
was  grounded  on  the  fact  of 
their  being  uncos  in  the  village, 
and  that  to  emphasise  Eab's 
strange  qualities  would  be  to 
attract  Charlotte's.  For  even 
so  early  as  this  she  had  noticed 
a  proud  mouth  in  the  girl  she 
had  to  drive. 

So  now  she  interposed,  hav- 
ing already  signalised  the  fare- 
well visit  by  casting  off  a 
certain  distant  manner  with 
which,  at  most  times,  she  met 
Eab — the  only  sign  she  gave 
of  noticing  his  conduct  to  my 
uncle. 

"  We  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  stay,  Eab,"  she  said ;  "  but 
we  mustn't  forget  that  your 
father  has  first  claim  on  you 
this  night." 

Eab,  with  a  clever  eye,  drew 
a  deal  of  assurance  from  her 
unbending,  and  still  more  from 
her  next  words — 

"  When  you  are  at  the  door, 
Charlotte,  just  bring  in  the 
washing  things  that  are  on  the 
hedge." 

"  Quid  night,  Mr  Seton,"  says 
Eab;  and  my  uncle  gave  him 
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his  cold  hand.  But  Aunt 
Janet's  shake  had  a  kind  of 
entreaty  in  it,  as  she  sent  him 
after  Charlotte. 

I  know  the  girl  to  have  been 
like  her  daughter,  according  to 
all  folks'  words.  My  Charlotte 
was  like  a  lily  among  poppies : 
if  her  mother  was  like  that, 
there  was  no  man  brisker  than 
Kab  Cuick  to  see  it.  He  had 
the  gift  of  keen  senses :  little 
good  it  did  him.  Yet  I  think 
that,  though  he  had  had  ten 
sharp  eyes  for  his  two,  had 
he  been  in  love  with  this  girl 
whom  he  was  leaving,  he  ought 
to  have  forgotten  all  else  save 
that.  Whereas  he  noted  how 
she  had  gone  white  and  was 
shaking  in  the  first  blast  of 
passion  as  she  waited  for  him 
outside,  and  that  her  face  shone 
to  his,  transparent,  in  the  soft 
light  of  the  autumn  night. 
Ay !  he  noted  these  things,  and 
he  remembered  them,  for  it 
was  from  his  unmanly  lips 
that  I  learned  them ;  and  how, 
when  he  would  have  left  her 
with  the  promise  of  meeting 
each  Sunday  in  the  Sil'er 
Wood,  she  had  flung  herself  into 
his  arms,  and  with  a  "Stay 
a  minute,  Bab,"  discovered  her 
heart,  discovered  it  to  him  by 
her  girl's  weakness;  and  he 
kept  it  for  years,  and  then 
brought  it  out  in  a  gibe  when 
his  own  daughter  seemed  to 
have  a  secret  to  match  it. 

Young  Richard  Clephane  had 
a  way  of  accounting  for  Rab's 
heartlessness,  and  even  of 
justifying  it.  "  The  artist's 


temperament  must  be  given 
the  whole  world  to  experiment 
with  —  especially  women,"  he 
would  say.  You  have  pricked 
that  bubble  for  yourself,  Mr 
Richard  Clephane,  likewise  of 
the  artist's  temperament.  To 
the  same  end  was  the  saying 
of  the  woman  who  bore  the 
smart  of  all  the  ill  it  was 
designed  to  cover.  "Kab  was 
aye  fond  of  his  fiddle,"  I  have 
heard  his  wife  say  often :  and 
from  her  lips,  in  love,  must 
have  come  this  other  patch  in 
the  history  of  that  night  handed 
down  to  me.  After  Rab  had 
left  her  at  Uncle  James's  hedge- 
side,  she  could  not  return  to  the 
house  at  once,  but  must  travel 
to  the  garden  end  again,  and 
even  far  into  the  paddock  to- 
wards Robin's  cottage.  Rab 
would  be  there  by  this  time. 
O  !  happy  Robin  to  have  Rab  ! 
And  listen !  she  heard  the  bow 
strike  the  strings.  The  music 
got  to  her  heart,  and  because  it 
did,  she  knew  that  it  was  Rab 
who  played,  not  Robin.  It  was 
a  sprightly  air :  how  could  he 
play  so  when  he  had  just  given 
her  good-bye  for  days?  But 
he  had  not  gone  straight  to  it 
to  express  his  feelings,  she  said 
to  herself :  they  had  been  callous 
feelings  if  that  air  expressed 
them.  No,  she  remembered, 
this  was  the  air  he  was  practis- 
ing, and  she  condemned  her 
own  disappointment  with  her 
"Rab  was  aye  fond  of  his 
fiddle." 

To  me,  that  shows  his  callous- 
ness more  than  ever. 
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CHAPTER  III. — THE   CAST  SHOE. 


In  making  so  much  of  his 
callant  peccadilloes,  perhaps  I 
am  too  hard  upon  the  man.  I 
know  him,  I  cannot  forgive  him; 
yet  I  might  be  merciful  until  I 
come  to  his  maturer  ill-doing, 
and  for  it  even  there  may  be 
found  some  measure  of  excuse. 

This  Eben  Smith's  shop  was 
not  a  likely  place  for  a  lad  to 
improve  in,  least  of  all  a  lad  of 
Rab's  calibre.  It  went  like  an 
inn ;  and  not  so  much  like  an 
inn  as  like  some  small  house  of 
call  at  the  cross-roads.  The 
manner  of  life  which  it  be- 
tokened had  disappeared  before 
I  came  to  know  St  Brise ;  but, 
as  I  have  heard  from  men  of 
that  generation,  E  ben's  shop 
sheltered  all  the  frolicsome 
spirits  of  the  town.  I  conceive 
it  to  have  been  a  change-house 
of  much  waggery  and  ready 
wit :  it  is  no  great  title  to 
honour  for  it  or  for  Rab  Cuick 
that  all  his  days  he  was  a  credit 
to  its  curriculum.  There  is, 
too,  in  the  profession  of  a  tailor, 
for  which  Rab  was  in  training, 
an  incitement  to  nimbleness  of 
wits ;  the  very  attitude  of  the 
tailor  is  apish,  and  suggestive 
of  the  tricky.  Eben  Smith  was 
a  man  of  small  proportions  of 
body,  with  a  big  head  and  neck, 
and  a  grey  and  even  manly 
beard.  As  he  sat  in  front  of 
his  bench  he  had  a  busy  way 
with  him  that  pervaded  the 
whole  room.  He  was  a  good 
workman,  I  am  persuaded,  who 
amused  himself  with  his  visitors, 
keeping  a  shrewd  eye  on  the 
main  chance  the  while,  and 
upon  their  follies.  If  one  of 


them,  as  happened  more  or  less 
to  all,  fell  away  from  respect- 
ability (I  cannot  say  from 
virtue),  he  had  no  mercy.  Such 
an  one  might  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  coming  about  Eben's 
shop  for  half  a  lifetime,  and 
counting  on  Eben's  friendship  ; 
but  once  he  was  in  a  hole,  it 
was  good-bye  to  him.  Eben 
had  not  a  finger  to  his  aid,  nor, 
it  appeared,  the  thought  of  lift- 
ing one.  Here  was  a  school  in 
which  the  two  chief  lessons 
taught  were  ready  -  wit  and 
callousness;  and  Rab,  it  must 
be  said,  learned  his  lessons. 

Most  of  this  I  have  gathered 
from  those  who  had  matricul- 
ated at  that  school ;  for  the 
greater  part,  from  those  who 
had  graduated  in  it.  All  sorts 
and  conditions  attended  on  it,  for 
their  amusement.  There  was 
one  set — I  will  not  say  the  most 
lovable — who  matriculated,  and 
took  such  classes  as  they  chose. 
They  took  their  bite,  and  flung 
the  rest  away.  But  there  were 
others,  studious  frequenters, 
upon  whom  the  spirit  of  the 
place  took  hold.  Many  of  them 
were  honest  and  gentle,  with- 
out self-seeking,  and  without 
grit, — so  hardly  must  all  virtue 
be  snatched.  The  homeliness, 
and  the  apparent  generousness 
of  the  place,  were  virtuous  in 
their  eyes  uncorrected  by  any 
ambitions :  so  ignorant  were 
they  of  life,  so  ignorant  of 
themselves.  And  thus,  for  want 
of  buckling  to  of  character,  even 
imperfect,  they  became  wastrels ; 
yet  it  was  these  poor  devils  who 
entertained  me  by  the  hour  with 
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tales  of  Rab's  wit  and  waggery, 
and  of  his  beautiful  voice  that 
was  just  then  forming  after  the 
cracking,  and  of  Eben's  ill-con- 
cealed enjoyment  of  them,  and 
his  sharp  fling  of  the  garment 
he  was  sewing  at  each  audacious 
sally.  They  clung,  like  any 
woman,  to  the  cause  of  their 
ruin,  it  was  easy  to  see,  and 
would  sell  the  story  of  their 
soul's  damnation  in  dribblets  for 
a  small  carouse. 

That  was  Bab's  day-school: 
and,  ill  as  it  was,  the  night- 
school  which  he  began  to  attend 
was  worse.  For  one  thing,  it 
was  of  a  meaner  social  condi- 
tion (for  Eben's  could  boast  of 
the  genteelest  company) ;  and 
for  another,  it  was  unaccom- 
panied by  the  semblance  of 
work.  On  his  first  coming  to 
St  Brise,  Rab  lodged  very 
straitly  with  an  honest  woman 
in  the  East  Port,  in  the  tene- 
ment in  which  he  took  up  house 
later  (as  you  shall  hear),  and  in 
the  very  flat,  if  I  mistake  not. 
Had  not  the  woman  been  honest 
he  must  have  gone  bankrupt, 
or  not  fed,  so  meagre  were  the 
winnings  to  which  he  had  to 
lay  his  way.  Amusements  and 
amusing  company,  or  such  at 
any  rate  as  had  to  be  paid  for, 
were  beyond  him  then.  For 
companion  after  the  day's  work 
was  done  he  had  his  fiddle,  and 
he  made  wonderful  strides  to 
its  heart.  If  a  string  or  two 
were  gone  beyond  mending, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  lay  the  instrument  aside,  or 
to  play  Paganini  on  such  as  re- 
mained, until  he  could  afford 
to  buy  new  ones ;  and  as  often 
as  not  he  compassed  that  by 
saving  a  meal,  appeasing  his 


hunger  with  a  guddled  trout, 
or,  that  failing,  rambling  in  the 
woods,  where  haws  and  berries 
will  stay  a  stomach  if  nothing 
better  offers,  and  sometimes 
even  being  content  with  feed- 
ing his  eyes  on  all  the  doings 
at  the  harbour  and  on  the 
shore. 

As  he  said,  often  in  these 
days  he  played  himself  the  tune 
that  the  old  cow  died  of. 

This  sparing  life,  however, 
did  not  last  long :  not  longer 
than  it  took  for  his  skill  on 
the  fiddle  and  his  song  and 
his  waggish  turn  to  get  abroad, 
with  a  corresponding  slackening 
of  his  morals.  All  three  were 
introductions  to  those  who  had 
less  wit,  and  more  money,  and 
a  greater  practice  in  ill  ways 
of  acquiring  it;  and  they 
earned  him  many  a  night  of 
jollity  that  cost  him  nothing. 
Herein,  even  if  in  nothing  else, 
there  was  a  decline:  to  set 
yourself  to  amuse  and  to  be 
paid  for  it  is  not  a  manly 
exercise ;  and  to  me  it  seems 
still  less  manly  if,  as  was  the 
case  with  Rab,  you  take  it 
with  your  head  high  in  the 
air. 

There  was  a  steeper  decline 
than  this,  of  course,  discovered 
by  later  events  to  be  set  down 
in  their  proper  place,  which 
is  only  a  few  pages  off;  but 
at  this  time,  save  these  on  the 
down -path  with  him,  no  one 
ever  guessed  it,  not  even  my 
father,  although  he  came  to 
persuade  himself  that  he  had 
known  it  all  the  time. 

I  do  not  lay  great  stress 
upon  Rab's  poaching.  God 
made  him  with  a  little  quick, 
beady  eye  like  a  bird's,  and  a 
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throat  and  teeth  and  lips  that 
could  imitate  any  sound  in  the 
woods,  and  a  mind  like  a 
pointer-dog.  All  the  days  I 
knew  him,  he  never  said  to  me 
bird  or  flower;  but,  then,  he 
always  thought  little  of  me, 
and  indeed  I  knew  nothing 
about  the  fields.  He  kept  all 
his  fine  craft  for  them  who  had 
a  touch  of  the  craft  themselves, 
even  as,  save  when  he  could 
wound  your  feelings,  he  kept 
all  his  wit  for  witty  ears.  But 
(so  I  have  heard)  "Birdy" 
More,  who  was  reckoned  the 
finest  stuffer  north  of  the 
Forth,  and  had  work  sent  to 
him  from  England  sometimes, 
would  get  hints  from  Rab  for 
his  nicest  jobs — hints,  it  seems, 
about  the  pose  of  the  birds, 
which  "Birdy"  had  not  the 
imagination  to  come  at  himself, 
but  only  the  knowledge  to  ap- 
prove. The  Postmaster  in  the 
Bowes,  who  was  a  poet,  and 
had  some  verses  in  Blelach's 
Journal  almost  every  week,  said 
to  me  once,  and  I  will  never 
forget  the  fulness  of  his  voice 
as  he  said  it — 

"  He's  a  fine  mind,  Rab  Cuick, 
though  he's  a  bad  body." 

Certainly,  Rab  was  a  fine 
talker;  yet  there  was  another, 
and  wiser,  man  in  the  village 
who  said  of  him  that  it  did  one 
ill  to  hear  him. 

There  was  no  wrong  in  Rab's 
woodcraft.  What  was  it,  if 
not  that,  that  led  him  to  the 
discovery  of  coal  on  Clephane, 
years  later?  I  lay  no  stress 
upon  his  poaching,  which  was 
done  for  the  love  of  it  and  not 
for  the  gain.  But,  even  so, 
poaching  is  a  road  with  a  hang 
to  ill  company,  and  it  brought 


Rab  into  the  clutches  of  Black 
Veitch,  who  was  the  great 
smuggler  of  that  day  on  our 
coast.  Into  Black  Yeitch's 
clutches,  do  I  say  ?  It  brought 
two  rascals  together,  to  the 
loss  of  honest  men :  there  never 
was  a  man  who  could  boast  of 
having  Rab  in  his  clutches. 
My  father,  in  the  Excise,  used 
to  say  that  from  about  this 
time  smuggling  on  the  St 
Brise  shore  became  a  fine  art. 
Well  I  know  who  the  artist 
was ! 

As  yet,  however,  all  this  was 
known  to  none,  not  even  to 
my  father,  and  least  of  all  to 
the  Cooks  and  Setons  in  the 
Back  Bowes.  Rab  was  not 
obviously  vicious.  Until  the 
very  end  of  his  life,  drink  had 
no  hold  upon  him:  he  was 
too  proud  and  careful  of  his 
wits.  With  women  he  had 
a  way,  but  not  the  libertine's. 
He  treated  them  as  he  treated 
men,  and  debauched  their  minds 
as  he  debauched  men's :  it  did 
them,  also,  ill  to  hear  him.  He 
must  have  amassed,  somehow, 
a  considerable  amount  of  money 
at  this  time:  it  was  now,  I 
suppose,  that  he  laid  in  those 
reserves  upon  which  he  was 
to  draw  for  long ;  but  he  never 
flung  his  siller  about  so  freely 
as  to  arouse  questions.  A  dis- 
creet mind  might  have  sus- 
pected so  strange  and  rapid  a 
popularity;  but  it  was  wafted 
to  the  Bowes  in  a  pleasant 
repute  of  "well -doing  and 
well -liked"  which  made  his 
friends  happy.  It  satisfied 
even  James  Seton,  who  never 
unduly  lamented  corroboration 
of  ill -doing  that  himself  had 
prophesied.  James  judged  Rab 
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mainly  by  his  regular  appear- 
ances in  the  village  on  Sunday 
mornings,  which  entailed  early 
rising  and  a  walk  of  seven 
miles,  and  at  the  end  of  them 
three  hours  on  a  hard  pew, 
before  breaking  fast.  My 
uncle  and  aunt  were  too  frail 
now  to  walk  into  St  Brise  on 
Sundays,  so  they  sent  Charlotte 
there,  and  were  content  them- 
selves with  the  big  Bible  in  the 
kitchen;  saving  on  Sacrament 
Sundays,  when  the  pony  was 
yoked,  and  they  all  drove  into 
the  town  together.  Thus 
James  was  in  a  fine  position  to 
mark  Rab's  regular  arrival  on 
Sunday.  At  the  moment  of 
them,  Charlotte  ought  to  have 
been  close  upon  St  Brise,  for 
she  made  an  early  start.  She 
should  have  passed  Kab  on  the 
road  somewhere  above  the  town 
on  the  hill  of  Cluny.  But  she 
did  not.  Bab  always  was  in 
the  Silver  Wood  a  full  hour 
before  his  appearance  in  the 
Back  Bowes,  and  so  always 
had  time  for  more  than  a 
passing  word  with  Charlotte 
before  she  struck  the  highroad, 
which  she  contrived  to  do  in 
front  of  the  other  worshippers 
who  tramped  from  the  Bowes 
to  St  Brise.  But  James  Seton 
knew  nothing  of  this  Silver 
Wood  dalliance,  howsoever 
Janet  may  have  guessed  at  it. 
Things  went  on  in  this  way 
for  three  or  four  years.  As  my 
uncle  and  aunt  grew  older, 
Charlotte  became  more  and 
more  of  a  comfort  to  them. 
The  girls  in  the  Back  Bowes 
had  ripe  and  moist  affections; 
but  an  overflowing  heart  does 
not  mean  a  delicate  sense, 
whereas  breeding  does,  and 


Charlotte  joined  a  delicate 
handling  to  a  ripe  heart. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  have  hinted, 
in  one  respect  Charlotte  gave 
them  some  uneasiness,  which 
in  all  likelihood  a  daughter  of 
their  own  would  not  have 
caused.  She  was  not  irre- 
ligious. Poor  woman :  she 
died  with  all  her  affections 
crying  out  in  love  for  the  man 
who  scourged  them  through  a 
lifetime;  and,  I  take  it,  that 
is  the  last  claim  that  will  be 
set  aside  in  Heaven.  In  her 
young  days,  however,  and  per- 
haps always  (else  she  could  not 
have  been  so  forgiving  with  so 
little  reservation),  her  nature 
had  a  kind  of  contempt  for 
narrow,  accidental  moralities 
and  for  the  Puritanic  attitude. 
There  is  no  saying  how  far  she 
might  have  gone  in  scorn  had 
not  it  been  for  Janet,  who, 
withal  her  rigid  creed,  had  a 
saving  womanliness.  Perhaps 
the  little  weakness,  on  market- 
days  and  holidays,  of  the  right- 
eous James  acted  as  a  restraint. 
But  although  the  virtues  and 
follies  of  this  good  couple  kept 
a  bearing-rein  on  .her  nature's 
lightness  (as  they  would  have 
called  it),  now  and  then  she 
ran  off — and  once,  to  the  hurt 
of  all  their  lives. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  bright 
Sabbath  morning;  and  when 
as  usual  Charlotte  met  Rab  in 
the  Silver  Wood,  they  found  it 
hard  to  leave  the  greenery  and 
the  kind  shimmer  and  beauty 
of  it.  I  do  not  know  if  they 
tried  diligently  to  overcome  the 
hardness :  at  any  rate,  it  was 
very  human  not  to  succeed.  I 
am  not  going  to  tell  you  what 
they  said  to  each  other,  that 
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day  in  the  den,  with  the  sun 
shining  down  from  a  clear  sky 
upon  them,  and  shining  through 
a  little  cloud  of  their  own  con- 
sciences' creating.  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you,  because  I 
cannot ;  and  that  not  only  be- 
cause I  do  not  know,  but  be- 
cause, also,  a  man  shapes  every 
love-story  into  his  own,  and 
the  time  for  telling  of  my  own 
Charlotte  has  not  come  yet. 
They  lingered  in  the  wood, 
there,  with  never  a  soul  to  re- 
mind them  that  it  was  not  the 
whole  world  and  they  the  only 
persons  in  it,  when  the  tink- 
ling of  the  church  bell,  rising 
in  the  air,  as  if  a  cloud  of  earth- 
heat  were  to  sing  as  it  rose, 
quite  near  them,  rung  them 
into  their  senses.  Even  then, 
because  of  a  new  relationship, 
which  just  a  look  or  a  word 
will  breed  (and  in  their  case,  bred 
by  many  words  and  looks),  they 
could  not  disentangle  altogether, 
but  must  see  each  other  a  bit 
on  the  way,  back  and  forwards ; 
which  is  much  like  tampering 
with  conscience  in  its  manner, 
and  a  poor  method  of  progress 
in  its  results  in  any  way. 

So  the  Back  Bowes  bell  had 
rung  itself  out,  with  a  gasping, 
dying  finish  common  to  hand- 
rung  bells,  when  Rab  ap- 
proached the  village.  James 
Seton  had  been  seated  on  the 
low  dyke  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  and  as  the  last  strokes 
came  was  walking  up  the  gar- 
den towards  the  house,  when 
he  turned  sharp  at  the  unex- 
pected sound  of  a  whistle. 
Presently  the  whistle  changed 
into  a  voice,  which  came  lilt- 
ing up  the  den  very  sweetly — 
like  a  woman's,  thought  James, 


surprised  by  it  into  a  sudden 
pleasure  which  he  might  have 
entertained  on  any  day  save 
the  Sabbath.  By  this  time 
the  bell  had  ceased,  and  the 
swish  and  rustle  caused  by  late- 
comers and  those  with  an  ur- 
gent anecdote  or  argument  in 
the  kirkyard  had  died  down. 
The  village  was  a  dead  quiet, 
the  very  sunshine  laid  all 
sounds;  so  that  Rab's  voice — 
for  there  was  none  save  Rab 
with  a  voice  whose  mere  hum- 
ming could  take  the  air  as  this 
voice  took  it — broke  upon  the 
village  as  loudly  as  the  first 
psalm  in  the  kirk,  and  much 
more  siccarly,  I  am  sure.  And 
while  it  lasted  (for  it  was  a 
snatch  only,  at  the  most,  which 
could  not  be  held  in  by  him,  be- 
cause of  all  that  Charlotte  had 
said  and  looked  in  the  den  that 
morning)  it  made  quite  a  stir, 
as  many  white  mutches  in  the 
doorways  testified ;  and  even 
Janet  came  out  and  joined 
James  in  the  garden  at  the 
sound.  And  there  was  Rab, 
emerging  from  the  pathway  as 
usual,  the  stave  silent  upon  his 
lips  now,  and  his  step  to  the 
kirk-door  specially  clean  and 
smart  because  of  his  being  late 
by  some  quarter  of  an  hour. 

How  carefully  has  my  legacy 
preserved  the  kernel  of  this 
history!  See  how  it  is  linked 
bit  by  bit  by  the  pity  of  it ! 
I  can  hear  again  Rab's  voice 
lilting  up  from  the  den  in  a 
simple  stave,  to  you  and  to  me 
a  sensation  of  joy,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  that  faithful  couple 
echoing  a  nameless  terror.  I 
see  them  going  about,  listening 
to  it  in  their  hearts,  and  pre- 
tending to  each  other  to  have 
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heard  nothing,  and  Rab,  the 
cause  of  it  all,  supping  his  kail 
with  his  family  with  a  gay 
spoon,  and  setting  forth  to  St 
Brise  again  with  a  light  foot ; 
and  Charlotte,  the  while,  with 
all  her  life  just  at  the  shaping. 

When  Rab  left  her  this  morn- 
ing, she  set  out  for  St  Brise  at 
a  run,  with  conscience  laying 
on  the  stick.  Long  ere  she 
came  to  the  hill  of  Cluny,  within 
sight  of  the  town,  her  feet  were 
blistered,  so  that  she  ran  almost 
on  her  toes;  yet  she  never 
thought  of  putting  on  her  shoes 
till  then,  so  binding  is  custom. 
When  at  length  she  sat  down 
on  the  customary  green  knowe 
and  tied  them,  and  pushed  back 
the  tousled  wisps  of  hair  out 
of  her  eyes,  wondering  if  she 
would  be  presentable  when  she 
reached  the  kirk,  and  how  far 
on  the  service  would  be  ere  she 
did  reach  it,  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
Firth  beyond  the  town,  and  on 
an  outward-bound  ship  upon  it. 
She  had  seen  the  sea,  thus,  fifty 
times  a-year,  and  the  ships  upon 
it,  and  thought  no  more  about 
them :  to-day,  somehow,  at  the 
sight  she  forgot  her  blistered 
feet,  and  the  kirk,  and  she  for- 
got herself,  and  skipped  down 
the  hill  with  love  at  her  heart 
and  a  godless,  happy  ballad  on 
her  lips. 

St  Brise,  as  Charlotte  passed 
through  it  and  wound  down 
one  of  its  narrow  closes  to  the 
sea,  shimmered  in  the  sun.  The 
tide  was  far  out,  and  the  beach 
hummed  under  the  blue  sky. 
Charlotte  took  off  her  shoes 
and  stockings  again,  packing 
each  stocking  into  its  shoe  and 
slinging  them  over  her  shoulders, 
and  bathed  the  blistered  feet  in 


the  little  waves,  and  in  this  de- 
licious exercise  moved  slowly  to 
the  harbour.  That  was  a  new 
sensation  to  her :  the  ships,  the 
sea,  the  salt  sting  of  romance, 
the  surprise  at  seeing  all  the 
things  of  which  Rab  had 
told  her.  From  the  harbour 
she  wandered  farther  east,  to 
the  old  and  grey  ruin,  and 
scrambled  over  the  rocks  at  its 
base,  in  awe  and  wonder,  to  the 
cove  beyond.  Her  heart,  it 
seems,  was  like  a  bird,  and 
light  and  soaring  :  the  sunlight 
lay  on  it,  and  on  the  sea,  and 
on  the  great  rocks,  topped  with 
bent  and  tree. 

And  so,  at  every  step  almost, 
she  burst  out  into  a  little  snatch 
of  song ;  and  as  she  sang  it  was 
always  Rab's  snatches,  because 
as  yet  she  was  no  great  singer 
herself,  and  Rab  was  the  only 
one  almost  in  the  Back  Bowes 
who  did  sing ;  and  because  she 
was  in  love  with  Rab.  And  so 
she  came  to  the  yellow  rocks, — 
rocks  the  like  of  which  I  have 
never  seen  elsewhere,  save  in 
some  old  paintings  of  foreign 
parts,  and  never  see  in  them  or 
here  on  the  St  Brise  shore  with- 
out a  lift  in  my  blood.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  Charlotte,  as  she 
approached  them,  began  to  sing 
Rab's  favourite  air.  Even  I, 
who  am  like  a  crow  in  my 
voice,  have  seemed  to  sing  like 
a  lintie  at  sight  of  them. 

She  had  sung  her  stave,  just 
a  snatch  of  melody  as  Rab 
would  have  sung  it,  and  was 
silent  in  a  moment,  when  out  of 
the  wooded  rock  came  Rab'a 
signal  of  the  sea-gull.  All  sur- 
prised, out  of  her  joy,  she  gave 
back  the  ki-ak,  as  she  might 
have  given  it  back  in  the  Silver 
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Wood;  and  looking  up  uncon- 
sciously for  Rab,  as  she  did 
always  when  the  ki-ak  was 
sounded  between  them,  there 
rose  from  the  undergrowth  a 
black  -  a  -  vised  man.  For  a 
moment  they  stood  gazing  at 
each  other,  she  on  her  bare  feet 
on  the  sand,  and  he  half  hidden 
in  the  bents  upon  the  rocks 
above  her ;  and  then  she  turned 
and  ran.  From  point  to  point 
of  the  bay  is  not  more  than 
two  hundred  yards,  and  the  sand 
was  clean  and  flat  under  foot. 
In  her  flight  the  ribbons  of  her 
shoes,  which  slung  them  over 
her  shoulders,  came  loose,  and 
the  shoes  flew  asunder :  one 
she  caught  in  the  swing  of  her 
arm  as  she  ran ;  the  other  was 
flung  a  yard  or  two  off  upon 
the  sand.  She  reined  herself 
up  to  turn  for  it,  when  behind 
her,  again,  the  sea-gull's  note 
sounded,  twice  this  time,  and 
from  the  wood  alongside  of 
her  pushed  out  another  man, 
younger  and  better  favoured 
than  the  first,  as  she  noted  in 
the  glance  of  her  eye;  and 
without  waiting  to  pick  up  her 
shoe,  she  raced  this  man  for  the 
point.  And  because  she  had 
the  start  of  him,  being  in 
a  straight  line  with  the  tail  of 
the  rocks,  and  was  supple,  and 
he  had  a  yard  or  two  of  growth 
to  push  through  ere  he  could 
clear  his  feet,  she  reached  the 


turn  first,  and  when,  half-way 
along  the  next  bay,  she  looked 
back,  there  was  no  one  to  be 
seen,  and  she  stood  to  ease  the 
stitch  in  her  side. 

As  she  stood  there  panting, 
the  sound  of  the  kirk  bells  for 
the  afternoon  service,  which  she 
had  designed  to  attend,  hummed 
along  the  shore.  Then  she  re- 
membered the  shoe  she  had  left 
on  the  shore  round  the  bend. 
It  seems  that  what  she  thought 
was — the  Back  Bowes  training 
was  strong  in  her  —  that  the 
man,  whosoever  he  was,  would 
pick  it  up,  and  there  would  be 
a  clue  to  the  Sabbath-breaker. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  set  off  for  the  Back  Bowes 
from  where  she  was,  without  so 
much  as  entering  a  kirk-door. 
She  slipped  through  St  Brise, 
bare-footed,  and  with  a  hot  face, 
for  all  that  the  streets  were 
empty,  and  she  did  not  meet  a 
soul ;  being  ashamed  of  her 
nakedness,  now  that  she  had  an 
extra  bad  conscience  for  her  ill- 
doing,  and,  moreover,  was  like 
to  be  found  out.  And  so,  hav- 
ing tarried  in  the  Silver  Wood 
again  until  the  kirk  -  folk  from 
St  Brise  appeared  in  their 
home-coming  on  the  hill  beyond 
it,  which,  happily  for  her,  was 
as  the  gloaming  fell,  she  arrived 
at  the  Back  Bowes  very  miser- 
able, and  with  only  one  shoe  up- 
on her  back. 


( To  be  continued. ) 
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"  PUSH  " 


LARRIKINISM   IN   AUSTRALIA. 


SCARCELY  a  decade  has  elaps- 
ed since  the  police  authorities 
of  New  South  Wales  found  it 
necessary  to  arm  the  city  con- 
stabulary with  revolvers,  and 
to  intrust  its  officers,  moreover, 
with  a  wide  discretion  in  the 
use  of  their  weapons.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  century 
before  that  time  larrikinism 
had  flourished  almost  un- 
checked, and  all  the  larger 
Australian  cities  had  suffered 
under  a  curious  species  of 
tyranny  exercised  by  bands  of 
reprobates  who,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  "kings,"  were  leagued 
together  in  secret  communities 
called  "pushes,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  warring  more  or  less 
openly  upon  the  reputable 
classes  of  society. 

So  daring  at  one  time  had 
these  pushes  grown,  and  so 
contemptuous  of  the  power  of 
the  police,  that  they  frequently 
committed,  and  often  with  im- 
punity, criminal  outrages  in 
open  daylight,  and  it  was 
notorious  that  the  districts 
which  they  inhabited  were 
after  nightfall  dangerous  alike 
to  police  and  private  citizen. 
Taking  Sydney  as  an  example, 
certain  portions  of  that  city — 
notably  Miller's  Point,  Woo- 
loomooloo,  Pyrmont,  and  parts 
of  both  Balmain  and  Leich- 
hardt — have  been  for  so  many 
years  regarded  as  lawless  and 
disreputable  suburbs,  that  even 
to  this  moment  few  respectable 
persons  would  dare  to  venture 
there  after  sundown.  The 
police  were  formerly  just  as 


fearful,  and  powerless,  because 
armed  only  with  truncheons, 
weapons  which  the  larrikins 
regarded  with  insolent  amuse- 
ment ;  they  were  accustomed 
to  patrol  such  districts  in  com- 
pany, and  even  so  were  often 
roughly  handled,  and  some- 
times brutally  murdered. 

When  a  larrikin  was  arrested 
and  brought  to  trial  he  boldly 
proclaimed  his  connection  with 
the  push  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  unless  charged  with  a 
felony,  the  presiding  magistrate 
frequently  exhibited  an  inclina- 
tion to  take  a  lenient  view 
of  his  offence,  and  the  police, 
in  sympathy,  pressed  only 
languidly  for  a  conviction,  fear- 
ing, no  doubt,  the  vengeance  of 
the  push. 

In  the  case  of  a  felony  a 
similar  terrorism  was  exer- 
cised, and  at  the  assizes  juries 
were  frequently  induced  to  re- 
turn verdicts  favourable  to  the 
accused.  Numbers  of  crim- 
inals also  escaped  punishment 
for  lack  of  evidence  against 
them ;  for  very  few  private  in- 
dividuals dared  to  bear  witness 
against  a  member  of  a  push, 
and  thus  incur  the  certain 
hatred  of  a  class  whose  methods 
were  secret,  whose  hearts  were 
strangers  to  remorse,  and  whose 
vengeance  was  known  to  be  im- 
placable. 

Public  opinion  was  aroused 
in  condemnation  of  these  ruf- 
fians by  degrees  so  amazingly 
gradual  that  more  than  a 
quarter  century  passed  before 
any  adequate  measure  of  re- 
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form  was  instituted  to  suppress 
the  evil.  The  culminating-point 
was,  however,  reached,  and  the 
last  straw  laid  upon  the  back 
of  the  stupidly  tolerant  camel, 
in  consequence  of  a  heroic  but 
futile  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  police  to  arrest  a  push 
battle  while  in  progress  one 
Sunday  afternoon  in  a  place 
called  Allen's  Wood,  situated 
on  the  outskirts  of  Leichhardt, 
about  five  miles  from  the  city 
of  Sydney. 

It  might  be  remarked  in  pre- 
face that  a  bitter  rivalry  often 
exists  between  two  different 
pushes,  which  finds  expression 
in  a  yearly  or  bi-yearly  combat 
between  them,  the  members  of 
either  society  being  armed  with 
sticks  and  stones.  On  such 
occasions  they  fight  a  pitched 
battle  until  one  side  is  com- 
pletely routed,  and  not  infre- 
quently individuals  are  killed 
or  seriously  injured. 

The  police  having  gained  in- 
telligence of  a  particularly  sav- 
age encounter,  were  ordered  at 
all  hazards  to  prevent  it.  Ar- 
riving on  the  scene  too  late  for 
that,  they  rushed  fearlessly 
upon  the  combatants  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  eleven  of 
the  larrikins  in  the  surprise  of 
their  first  rush.  The  pushes, 
however,  sank  for  the  moment 
their  private  quarrel,  and  amal- 
gamated to  engage  the  com- 
mon enemy.  After  an  hour's 
struggle  three  of  the  police  fell 
desperately  wounded,  and  the 
remainder,  finding  themselves 
outmatched,  fled  for  their  lives, 
taking  with  them,  however,  two 
prisoners.  There  ensued  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  two 
score  blue -coats  running  like 


hares  before  a  mob  of  yelling 
lads,  not  one  of  whom  could 
have  been  more  than  twenty - 
two  years  of  age.  After  a  hard 
chase  they  reached  and  entered 
a  steam -tram,  the  driver  of 
which  immediately  sent  his  en- 
gine full  speed  citywards.  The 
pushes,  eager  to  rescue  their 
comrades,  followed  for  half  a 
mile,  battering  the  cars  with 
showers  of  stones,  but  were 
then  distanced.  No  further 
arrests  were  made,  and  the 
prisoners  were  sentenced  to 
a  ridiculously  trivial  punish- 
ment. 

This  affair,  nevertheless,  ex- 
cited such  a  storm  of  public 
indignation  that  the  authori- 
ties were  at  last  constrained  to 
adopt  stringent  measures.  Very 
shortly  afterwards  the  police 
were  armed,  and  legislation  was 
introduced  to  extend  and  render 
more  severe  a  statutory  crimi- 
nal code,  already  the  most  com- 
plete and  drastic  in  the  civilised 
world — a  code  which  constitutes 
nine  separate  offences  capital 
crimes,  and  punishes  lesser  fel- 
onies with  flogging,  solitary 
confinement,  and  penal  servi- 
tude. Only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  however,  was  the 
Ministry  then  in  power  able  to 
carry  the  bill.  The  pushes 
bestirred  themselves,  and  it  was 
soon  made  manifest  that  they 
possessed  astonishing  political 
influence,  for  the  bill  was  bit- 
terly contested  during  its  pass- 
age through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  But  it  became 
law,  and  for  a  time  thereafter 
society  appeared  to  absolutely 
triumph.  The  constabulary 
were  allowed  to  traverse  the 
most  turbulent  neighbourhoods 
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without  molestation,  and  push 
outrages  grew  not  only  less  fre- 
quent but  diminished  daily  in 
significance. 

The  pushes,  notwithstanding, 
were  unfortunately  repressed 
rather  than  suppressed.  They 
changed  their  tactics  without 
abandoning  their  dispositions. 
For  their  ancient  insolence  and 
methods  of  open  violence  they 
substituted  habits  of  cowardice 
and  cunning.  Persecution  — 
and  they  were  persecuted,  for 
the  police,  once  armed,  seized 
upon  the  opportunity  of  re- 
prisals with  ferocious  energy — 
served  to  develop  both  their  re- 
sources and  intelligence,  and  to 
inspire  their  ranks  with  a  spirit 
of  martyrdom,  cohesion,  and 
pertinacity. 

Within  a  very  few  years  they 
displayed  symptoms  of  reviving 
animation ;  but  so  adroitly  are 
all  their  depredations  con- 
ducted under  the  new  regime 
that  the  police  are  rarely  able 
to  determine  the  exact  author- 
ship of  their  crimes.  No  longer 
are  the  bodies  of  their  victims 
to  be  discovered  lying  mangled 
and  lifeless  in  some  lonely  nook 
or  deserted  thoroughfare,  but 
men  suddenly  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  leaving 
no  sign  or  clue  to  explain  the 
cause  of  their  evanishment. 

The  pushes,  moreover,  having 
realised  the  importance  of  their 
numerical  power  politically 
applied,  lost  little  time  in  turn- 
ing the  discovery  to  their  own 
advantage,  and  so  great  has 
now  become  their  address  that 
any  candidate  for  parliament- 
ary honours  who  is"  announced 
for  election  in  a  push  district  is 
made  immediately  aware,  how- 


ever vaguely,  that  he  has  been 
approved  or  discarded  as  that 
push's  protege. 

In  the  one  case  his  meetings 
are  orderly  and  well  attended. 
Hints  are  conveyed  to  him  as 
to  the  alteration  or  modifica- 
tion of  certain  planks  of  his 
platform — hints  which,  if  desir- 
ous of  return,  he  unreservedly 
adopts.  He  is  then  at  liberty 
to  shake  hands  with  himself, 
and,  if  a  poor  man,  should  mort- 
gage his  possessions  in  order  to 
raise  funds  sufficient  to  indem- 
nify certain  publicans,  whose 
names  are  whispered  in  his  ear 
by  some  passing  breeze,  for 
their  generosity  in  supplying 
their  regular  customers  for  a 
stated  period  with  free  drinks, 
being  well  assured  he  will  pres- 
ently be  in  a  position  to  re- 
deem his  pledged  belongings 
from  his  salary  of  £300  per 
annum  as  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  his  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rejected 
candidate  has  a  very  trying 
time  indeed.  His  meetings  are 
disorderly  and  uproarious,  he 
is  never  allowed  a  fair  hear- 
ing except  under  strong  police 
protection,  and  at  such  occa- 
sions respectable  persons,  fear- 
ing rioting,  are  conspicuous 
solely  from  their  absence. 
Such  a  candidate,  however  ex- 
tensive his  general  popularity, 
however  noteworthy  his  per- 
sonal qualifications,  is  seldom, 
almost  never,  returned. 

There  exists  between  the 
various  pushes  and  the  police  a 
feeling  of  mutual  and  remorse- 
less animosity.  The  police  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that 
the  pushes  regard  them  as  their 
natural  enemies,  creatures  to  be 
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mocked,  derided,  and  assaulted 
whenever  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity arises.  In  return  they 
revenge  themselves  when  they 
can,  and  their  methods  are  often 
unjustifiably  severe.  They  in- 
vade the  push  districts  at 
regular  intervals  armed  and  in 
force,  and  arrest  larrikins  on 
the  most  trivial  pretexts,  using 
the  absurd  colonial  law  of  vaga- 
bondage as  excuse  when  all 
others  fail.  They  treat  their 
prisoners  when  captured  with 
gross  and  unnecessary  cruelty, 
with  the  idea  of  provoking 
resistance,  in  which  case  they 
are  sure  of  securing  exemplary 
convictions. 

Many  daring  attempts  have 
been  made  by  different  con- 
stables to  worm  their  way  into 
the  confidence  of  the  pushes, 
and  to  become  accredited  mem- 
bers thereof  in  the  hope  of 
acquiring  their  secrets,  and 
thus  obtaining  a  lever  which 
might  be  used  in  disbanding 
or  finally  suppressing  them. 
Skilled  detectives  have  been 
specially  imported,  commis- 
sioned and  recommissioned  for 
this  purpose;  but  the  pre- 
science of  the  pushes  is  so 
remarkable  that  no  such  efforts 
have  resulted  in  success,  the 
police  have  never  penetrated 
the  circle  of  observed  secrecy, 
and  are  to-day  as  ignorant  of 
the  interior  organisation  of 
these  societies  as  they  are 
puzzled  to  explain  the  reason 
that  the  pushes  continue  to 
flourish  and  increase  in  power 
in  spite  of  systematic  opposition 
and  positive  oppression. 

I  was  brought  into  personal 
contact  with  push  larrikinism 


for  the  first  time  a  few  years 
ago,  and  under  the  following 
circumstances.  Strolling  late 
one  evening  down  Elizabeth 
Street,  Sydney,  I  observed  a 
constable  accost,  arrest,  hand- 
cuff, and  then  violently  assault 
a  young  man  who  appeared  to 
me  to  be  quite  inoffensively  pro- 
ceeding along  the  pavement  in 
the  direction  of  Belmore  Park. 
The  man  offered  no  resistance, 
but  in  spite  of  that  the  police- 
man threw  him  to  the  ground 
and  struck  him  over  the  head 
with  his  mace.  Disgusted  at 
such  causeless  brutality,  I  ven- 
tured to  offer  a  remonstrance, 
but  was  intemperately  informed 
that  if  I  did  not  mind  my  own 
business  I  should  be  similarly 
treated.  A  life -long  resident 
in  Sydney,  I  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  police  methods 
to  be  aware  that  further  inter- 
vention would  only  lead  to  my 
own  discomfiture.  I  therefore 
continued  my  journey  without 
remark,  but  on  the  following 
morning  visited  the  Central 
Police  Court,  anxious  to  dis- 
cover with  what  crime  the  man 
I  had  seen  arrested  had  been 
charged. 

To  my  surprise  I  found  he 
was  accused  of  vagrancy,  of 
having  no  lawful  visible  means 
of  support,  of  being  a  suspicious 
character,  of  loitering,  and  fin- 
ally of  assaulting  an  officer  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty.  The 
prosecuting  constable  pressed 
these  charges  with  the  venom 
of  an  experienced  perjurer,  and 
assured  the  bench  that  he  had 
only  succeeded  in  arresting  the 
accused  after  a  desperate  en- 
counter, in  which  his  uniform 
had  been  torn.  In  due  course 
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I  demanded  to  be  sworn,  and 
my  version  of  the  affair  brought 
about  the  immediate  discharge 
of  the  prisoner  and,  I  believe, 
the  subsequent  dismissal  of 
that  constable  from  the  public 
service  of  the  colony. 

Not  long  afterwards  I  dis- 
covered that  the  man  I  had 
befriended  was  "king"  of  the 
largest  and  most  important 
push  society  in  Australia,  an 
institution  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
oldest  of  its  kind,  and  the  parent 
and  model  of  all  other  pushes. 
The  king  lost  no  time  in  ap- 
proaching and  assuring  me  of  his 
gratitude,  a  sentiment  he  strove 
subsequently  to  substantiate 
by  appointing  me  solicitor  to 
his  push — a  position  I  was  in- 
duced to  assume  as  much  from 
motives  of  curiosity  as  from 
any  hope  of  profit ;  for  at  that 
period,  in  common  with  the 
majority  of  Australians,  I  be- 
lieved larrikins  to  be  as  poor 
and  improvident  a  class  as  they 
are  unquestionably  illiterate, 
brutal,  and  ignorant.  During 
the  succeeding  three  years  I  not 
only  realised  this  idea  to  have 
been  a  complete  error,  but  I 
gained  as  extended  and  intimate 
an  acquaintance  with  push  laws, 
habits,  objects,  organisation, 
crimes,  methods,  and  ambi- 
tions as  though  I  had  served 
for  that  period  as  at  least  an 
initiate  of  the  society.  The  in- 
formation thus  acquired  could 
not  be  made  use  of  while  I  re- 
sided in  Australia,  but  it  is  the 
aim  of  this  article  to  place  be- 
fore the  world  the  result  of  my 
investigations. 

The  genesis  of  gregarious 
larrikinism  is  worthy  of  pass- 


ing reference.  There  undoubt- 
edly still  survives  among  the 
lowest  classes  in  Australian 
cities  a  flavour  of  the  old 
bitter  convict  spirit  which 
originally  sought  expression  in 
the  formation  of  bandit  gangs 
of  predatory  bushrangers.  In 
the  traditions  of  the  various 
pushes  the  most  desperate  of 
these  long  -  departed  outlaws 
occupied  positions  of  heroic 
eminence,  and  many  individual 
larrikins  claim  them  as  ances- 
tors, probably  not  without 
reason.  With  the  destruction 
of  the  last  of  the  Australian 
bushrangers  the  cause  of  their 
existence  vanished,  indeed  be- 
fore that  time,  for  by  1840 
the  colonies  had  ceased  to  be 
penal  settlements.  A  con- 
stantly instreaming  free  popu- 
lation, with  its  concomitant 
civilising  influences,  gradually 
swallowed  up  and  humanised 
the  more  amenable  and  major 
portion  of  the  old  convict 
leaven.  In  1836  two-fifths  of 
the  entire  population  of  Aus- 
tralia —  77,000  —  consisted  of 
convicts.  Fourteen  years  later 
the  population  had  increased 
to  265,500  souls,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  whom  could  have 
been  convicts  or  of  convict 
origin.  In  the  meantime 
names  were  changed,  the  new- 
comers intermarried  with  the 
old,  and  disgraceful  records  of 
the  past  were  mercifully  con- 
signed to  oblivion.  But  in 
the  cities  and  heart  -  centres 
there  remained,  in  spite  of  all 
things  moving  to  the  contrary, 
a  truculent  and  intractable  ele- 
ment,— men  and  women  who, 
either  naturally  vicious  or 
turned  to  evil  courses  by  in- 
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justice  or  ill-usage,  associated 
together  from  sympathy  and 
similarity  of  disposition.  These 
creatures  established  themselves 
in  separate  communities,  and 
being  for  the  most  part  idle 
and  criminally  inclined,  selected 
for  their  abodes  places  whose 
topographical  conditions  suited 
their  requirements,  chief  of 
which  were  a  vantage-ground 
from  which  they  might  issue 
forth  to  beg  or  steal,  and  a 
readily  accessible  refuge  from 
pursuit. 

With  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  the  expanse  of  civil- 
isation these  pestilential  areas 
have  been  gradually  enclosed 
by  warehouses,  wharves,  sub- 
urbs, and  in  occasional  in- 
stances by  wealthy  and  thriv- 
ing thoroughfares.  But  the 
communities  themselves  were 
as  little  as  possible  affected  by 
the  march  of  outer  progress, 
and  until  recently  constituted, 
in  their  dwellings,  habits,  and 
modes  of  life,  landmarks  of  the 
ancient  convict  system.  Their 
existing  representatives  are 
doubtless  a  better,  more  indus- 
trious, and  enlightened  class. 
Education  in  Australia  is  com- 
pulsory, therefore  all  can  read 
and  write;  but  they  retain  a 
generous  measure  of  ancestral 
viciousness,  and  their  ranks 
supply  to  the  jails  a  large  pro- 
portion of  felons. 

Among  these  settlements 
pushes  originated  and  still 
thrive;  but  exactly  when  or 
for  what  reason  the  first  push 
was  instituted  is  only  a  matter 
of  conjecture  with  the  larrikins 
themselves. 

The  "  Books' "  Push,  which  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most 


powerful  of  these  societies,  pos- 
sesses a  tradition  that  it  was 
founded  about  the  year  1841 
by  a  freed  man,  a  stone-mason 
named  Slick,  who  appears  to 
have  been  its  first  leader  or 
king,  but  who  was  evidently 
an  astute  rather  than  an  ac- 
tively evil  rascal ;  for  a  careful 
examination  of  records  has  re- 
vealed no  accounts  of  his  mis- 
doings. His  memory  is,  how- 
ever, cherished  by  the  "  Rocks  " 
with  extreme  veneration,  and 
the  word  "  slick "  is  used  by 
them  to  express  appreciation 
of  an  act  of  extraordinary 
cleverness  or  cunning. 

The  objective  ambitions  of 
all  push  societies  are  practi- 
cally identical.  Primarily  they 
seek  amusement.  In  all  likeli- 
hood their  original  establish- 
ment sprang  from  an  imperious 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  youth- 
ful members  of  the  old  crime- 
infested  communities  to  invent 
an  occupation  of  recreation  for 
their  hours  of  leisure.  Grossly 
ignorant,  brutal,  and  naturally 
malevolent,  these  young  hobble- 
dehoys were  objects  of  aversion 
to  the  sons  of  the  respectable 
classes.  Unable  to  individually 
resent  a  well-merited  contumely, 
and  pressed  back  upon  their 
own  ranks  »for  companionship, 
the  primeval  larrikins  collected 
in  crowds  at  street  corners,  at 
first  content  to  revenge  them- 
selves upon  their  social  supe- 
riors, who  had  despised  them, 
by  abuse  and  occasional  as- 
saults. By  insensible  degrees 
their  operations  expanded,  and, 
realising  their  strength,  they 
tyrannised  over  all  thorough- 
fares in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  retreats.  Their  next  step 
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was  to  form  themselves  into 
clubs,  in  imitation  of  the 
methods  of  their  execrated  ene- 
mies, and  these  clubs,  in  a  spirit 
of  mockery,  were  called  after 
the  most  fashionable  names. 
Later,  wearying  of  such  apery, 
they  renamed  the  clubs  "pushes," 
and  although  these  pushes  had 
originally  no  dangerously  im- 
moral design  in  their  construc- 
tion, such  became  gradually 
ingrafted  upon  their  constitu- 
tions, as  they  increased  in  power 
and  insolence,  and  were  led 
into  the  perpetration  of  actual 
crimes,  from  which  period  they 
developed  into  secret  societies. 

At  the  present  day,  being 
constrained  by  constant  police 
supervision,  their  amusements 
are  almost  innocuous.  Each 
push  possesses  one  club-house  or 
more,  usually  a  large  barn-like 
structure,  wherein  they  hold 
their  meetings,  and  wherein 
dancing  is  often  carried  on  from 
dusk  to  dawn.  Larrikins  love 
dancing  above  all  other  human 
pleasures,  and  indulge  the  pas- 
sion whenever  they  find  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  no  uncommon 
thing,  indeed,  to  see  twenty 
young  men  lolling  around  the 
walls  of  their  club-house  watch- 
ing one  of  their  number  waltz 
with  a  "donah"  who  has 
chanced  to  pass,  and  whose  ser- 
vices have  been  requisitioned 
for  the  occasion.  The  girl  will 
invariably  dance  without  inter- 
mission, except  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  her  partner,  to  the 
music  of  a  concertina,  until  she 
is  weary,  whereupon  the  men 
who  have  not  been  obliged 
execute  pas  seuls  or  waltz  to- 
gether, unwilling  to  remain 
entirely  "out  in  the  cold." 

VOL.  CLXX. — NO.  MXXIX. 


Another  favourite  pastime  is 
the  push  picnic.  Accompanied 
by  their  "donahs,"  they  pro- 
ceed on  Sundays  and  other 
public  holidays  to  some  choice 
resort  by  water  or  rail,  and 
there  arrived,  light  monster 
fires,  boil  their  "billies,"  feast 
themselves  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent, and  afterwards  dance  upon 
sward  or  sand  wherever  they 
may  be.  Woe,  however,  to  the 
unwise  curious  who  may  venture 
to  spy  upon  such  gatherings ! 
The  pushes  resent  the  slightest 
approach  at  interference,  and, 
construing  the  term  liberally, 
penalise  all  attempts  to  pass 
across  their  sphere  of  operations 
with  showers  of  "gibbers" — 
i.e.,  sticks  and  stones.  Should 
the  wayfarer  exhibit  a  retalia- 
tory disposition,  he  is  chased ; 
if  caught,  belaboured,  and  some- 
times, though  of  late  years  very 
rarely,  kicked  to  death. 

The  second  definite  objective 
motive  of  most  pushes  is  to 
secure  what  immunity  they 
can  from  the  consequences  of 
their  crimes.  Should  a  member 
of  a  push  accused  of  felony  be 
arrested,  a  contribution  is  at 
once  levied  upon  the  society, 
unless  sufficient  money  is  in 
hand  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  The  most  eminent 
criminal  barrister  obtainable  is 
engaged  for  the  defence,  and  the 
arresting  policeman  and  pre- 
siding magistrate  are  anony- 
mously warned  to  beware.  If 
satisfactory  —  that  is,  over- 
whelming —  evidence  is  pro- 
duced of  the  prisoner's  guilt, 
the  push  seldom  grumble  at  a 
commitment ;  they,  however,  in- 
sist upon  dismissal  of  the  charge 
if  decently  possible,  and  that 
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their  prot6g6  should  be  given 
the  benefit  of  every  doubt. 
Should  a  magistrate  order  a 
member  of  any  push  to  be 
flogged,  no  matter  how  dast- 
ardly the  offence  of  which  he 
has  been  convicted,  the  push 
decrees  vengeance.  That  mag- 
istrate thereafter  carries  his 
life  in  his  hands,  and  knows  it. 
The  policeman  who  secured  the 
conviction,  if  wise,  immediately 
applies  for  removal  to  another 
district,  otherwise  sooner  or 
later  he  will  be  caught,  and  in 
some  lonely  spot,  far  removed 
from  aid,  brutally  "dealt  with" 
by  the  assembled  push. 

No  magistrate  has  ever  yet 
fallen  a  victim  to  push  ven- 
geance, although  attempts  have 
been  made  upon  their  lives, 
notably  in  the  case  of  the  late 
Justice  Sir  William  Windeyer 
(whose  private  house  was  once 
attacked  by  a  push),  whose  long 
and  fearless  administration  of 
justice  earned  for  himself  the 
inextinguishable  hatred  of  all 
Sydney  pushes. 

The  reverse,  however,  obtains 
with  the  constabulary,  whose 
duties  constantly  lead  them  into 
occasions  of  danger.  Some 
policemen  have  been  murdered, 
while  so  many  more  at  various 
times  have  been  wounded  and 
severely  injured  that  the  New 
South  Wales  Legislature  found 
it  necessary  to  constitute  "as- 
sault with  intent"  a  capital 
felony.  Within  the  last  five 
years  several  larrikins,  con- 
victed of  this  statutory  crime, 
have  been  condemned  to  exe- 
cution. It  is  true  that  their 
sentences  have  been,  in  defer- 
ence to  popular  sentiment, 
usually  commuted  to  imprison- 


ment for  life ;  but  two  at  least, 
the  notorious  Montgomery  and 
Williams,  deservedly  suffered 
death. 

The  third  object  of  push 
ambition  is  political  and  of 
quite  recent  growth,  for  only 
during  the  last  decade  have 
they  commenced  to  recognise 
the  full  extent  of  their  nu- 
merical civil  power  exercised 
unitedly.  At  all  elections 
within  that  period,  however, 
they  have  made  themselves 
felt,  and  their  numbers  have 
since  then  so  steadily  swelled 
that  without  doubt  they  will 
one  day,  unless  suppressed  or 
disbanded  in  the  meantime, 
be  in  a  position  to  send  their 
own  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment, instead  of,  as  now,  de- 
pending upon  the  promises 
of  foreign  adventitious  candi- 
dates. Their  electioneering 
methods  are  very  simple, 
although  absolute  mysteries 
to  the  police.  When  candi- 
dates are  announced,  their  vari- 
ous qualifications  are  privately 
discussed  during  an  appointed 
period.  The  king  then  calls 
meetings  of  the  push  through- 
out the  extent  of  his  district, 
and  a  ballot  is  taken,  the 
result  of  which  determines  the 
votes  of  »the  entire  society, 
which  is  thereupon  required 
to  unanimously  accept  and  en- 
force the  decision  so  expressed 
by  its  majority. 

In  the  Liver  Push  so  late 
as  last  October  were  enrolled 
the  names  of  more  than  400 
youths,  varying  in  age  from 
seventeen  to  twenty -nine,  at 
least  200  of  whom  possessed 
elector's  rights.  When  it  is 
considered  that  each  electoral 
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district  in  Australia  is  small, 
containing  only  a  very  few 
thousand  electors,  and,  more- 
over, that  all  elections  are  in- 
variably narrowly  contested,  it 
will  be  perceived  what  a  tre- 
mendous factor  a  solid  caucus 
block  of  200  votes  must  prove 
in  determining  results,  without 
taking  into  account  the  other 
and  less  lawful  devices  already 
described,  which  are  pursued 
by  the  pushes  in  securing 
the  return  of  a  man  of  their 
choice. 

Push  organisation  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  masterly  sim- 
plicity. Its  inventors  seem  to 
have  realised  that  it  must  be 
easy  to  conceal  that  which  is 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of 
revealing ;  and  no  doubt  its 
very  simplicity  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  it 
has  achieved  and  the  mystery 
wherein  it  is  enshrouded. 

All  male  youths  above  the 
age  of  seventeen  who  per- 
manently reside  in  a  push  dis- 
trict are  eligible  for  member- 
ship. Should  they  wish  to  join 
they  send  to  the  king  a  written 
application  and  a  fee  of  10s., 
which  fee  is  one  of  the  king's 
perquisites  of  office.  On  receiv- 
ing the  application  the  king 
calls  together  his  five  coun- 
cillors, whom  he  instructs  to 
make  inquiries  and  report.  A 
meeting  of  the  push  is  then 
convened,  and  the  applicant  is 
accepted  or  rejected  on  a  show 
of  hands.  If  accepted,  he  serves 
as  a  provisional  initiate  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  when  upon 
subscribing  his  name  to  the 
book  of  crimes,  the  "  Push 
Book,"  as  it  is  called,  he  be- 
comes a  full-fledged  member, 


and  is  made  acquainted  with 
the  push's  code  of  laws.  No 
oath  is  administered,  and  there 
is  no  ceremony  or  form  of  in- 
troduction whatsoever,  although 
the  whole  police  force  of  Aus- 
tralia think  otherwise,  and  reso- 
lutely refuse  to  entertain  an- 
other opinion.  The  fact  is,  that 
oaths  and  ceremonies  are  en- 
tirely unnecessary,  as  will  be 
admitted  when  the  penal  laws 
of  the  pushes  are  reviewed. 

Push  government  is  in  all 
cases  monarchical.  Each  push 
is  ruled  by  an  elected  king,  who 
retains  office  for  life  or  good 
conduct,  and  whose  power  with- 
in certain  well-defined  limits  is 
absolute. 

The  position  of  king  is  by  no 
means  a  sinecure.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  settle  all  disputes,  to 
control  and  preside  over  all 
public  gatherings,  to  arrange 
for  the  execution  of  push  ven- 
geance, and  to  conduct  political 
elections  within  his  district. 
He  is  treasurer  of  his  society 
and  administrator  of  its  funds, 
which  are  deposited  in  some 
bank  to  his  sole  credit.  All 
members  pay  him  the  weekly 
sum  of  6d.,  the  accumulations 
of  which  contributions  he  prin- 
cipally devotes  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  families 
of  those  of  his  subjects  who 
fall  ill,  lose  their  employment, 
or  undergo  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. The  king  of  one  Sydney 
Push  held  in  trust  for  his  society 
last  October  the  sum  of  £700  in 
the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  this  after  paying  away  dur- 
ing the  year  some  hundreds  of 
pounds  to  lawyers  and  others 
for  the  .defence  of  those  of  his 
subjects  who  had  been  variously 
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accused  of  robbery,  assault,  vaga- 
bondage, arson,  &c.  The  king  is 
also  judge  of  all  push  offences 
and  awarder  of  penalties.  He 
is,  nevertheless,  just  as  subject 
to  push  laws  as  the  latest 
recruit  of  the  order,  and  if  it 
could  be  proven  that  he  had 
transgressed  the  code  in  any 
particular,  he  would  be  deposed 
and  a  new  king  appointed, 
whose  first  duty  would  be  to 
punish  the  dethroned  monarch. 
The  kings  are,  however,  very 
jealous  of  their  dignities,  and 
regulate  their  conduct  with  the 
utmost  care.  They  are  usually 
men  of  some  property  or  posi- 
tion —  publicans,  pawnbrokers, 
or  small  storekeepers,  never 
labourers  or  artisans,  for  their 
duties  are  engrossing  and  oner- 
ous, and  require  several  hours 
daily  of  close  attention.  They 
are  assisted  by  five  councillors, 
whom  they  select  from  the 
push.  These  positions  are  anxi- 
ously coveted,  for  small  stipends 
are  attached  to  them,  and  the 
councillors  enjoy  a  certain  dis- 
tinction from  being  associated 
with  royalty.  The  king  is 
addressed  as  "  sir,"  and  spoken 
of  as  "him."  The  respect  paid 
to  him  both  in  public  and 
private  is  very  real  and  sincere, 
for  his  power,  however  seldom 
exercised,  is  enormous.  The 
king  never  takes  part  in  any 
dangerously  unlawful  proceed- 
ing except  surreptitiously;  his 
life  is  guarded  as  perfectly  as 
circumstances  allow,  and  is  as 
apparently  reputable  as  that  of 
the  most  conventional  citizen ; 
for  the  push,  keenly  alive  to  the 
value  of  money,  realises  the 
importance  of  keeping  its 


treasurer's     liberty    and    bank 
account  inviolate. 

The  first  and  most  stringent 
principle  of  push  law  enforces 
obedience  to  constituted  au- 
thority. "  What  the  king  says 
goes  "  is  their  own  phrase,  and 
contravention  of  the  maxim  is 
punishable  in  the  first  instance 
with  the  "sock,"  in  the  second 
with  death.  The  sock  is  not 
an  entirely  original  species  of 
torture,  but  it  is  popular  with 
all  larrikins,  who  dearly  love 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
its  infliction.  The  offender  is 
stripped,  gagged,  and  strapped 
face  downwards  along  an  or- 
dinary wooden  bench,  where- 
upon the  executioners  beat  him 
in  turn  with  a  stocking  filled 
with  wet  sand  until  his  flesh 
is  completely  raw.  He  is  then 
salted,  and  kept  in  durance 
until  recovery.  On  such  oc- 
casions proceedings  are  con- 
ducted with  the  gravest  de- 
corum :  no  one  is  permitted  to 
speak,  and  unnecessary  violence 
is  sternly  prohibited.  ISTo  sym- 
pathy is  manifested  for  the 
victim,  and  such  a  circum- 
stance as  a  protest  against 
the  barbarity  of  the  punish- 
ment is  absolutely  unknown. 
The  death  -  penalty  is  rarely 
exacted  except  against  out- 
siders who  have  incurred  the 
push  vengeance ;  but  in  either 
case  the  method  employed  is 
the  same.  The  king  chooses 
for  executioners  a  score  of  his 
subjects,  of  whom  at  least  seven 
are  the  latest  recruits  of  the 
order.  The  victim,  who  is  often 
stalked  for  months  before  he 
can  be  found  in  or  decoyed  to 
a  favourable  spot,  is,  when 
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caught,  surrounded,  stunned, 
and  thrown  to  the  ground. 
~No  lethal  weapon  is  employed, 
but  each  of  the  push  silently 
kicks,  and  continues  to  kick, 
the  body  of  the  prostrate 
wretch  until  life  is  extinct. 
The  whole  twenty  are  thus 
equally  rendered  guilty  of 
murder,  and  probably  no  mem- 
ber of  any  push  has  been  en- 
rolled for  a  longer  period  than 
two  years  without  being  thus 
stamped  with  the  hall-mark  of 
pushdom,  which  is  the  brand 
of  Cain. 

This  fact,  more  than  all  other 
circumstances  combined,  ex- 
plains their  marvellous  co- 
hesion, their  invincible  in- 
tegrity and  fidelity  to  each 
other,  and  their  loyalty  to  and 
dependence  upon  their  kings, 
who  alone  from  the  moment  of 
their  installation  in  office  are 
immune  from  participation  in 
these  nefarious  practices.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  conception 
compares  favourably  with  the 
methods  of  other  secret  socie- 
ties the  world  over  (whether 
Fenians,  Kussian  Nihilists,  or 
the  Mafia),  who  are  accustomed 
to  intrust  the  execution  of  their 
criminal  decrees  to  the  hands  of 
some  chosen  person,  thus  ren- 
dering themselves  frequently 
liable  to  defeat  and  betrayal. 
In  the  private  annals  of  the 
Rocks'  Push  there  is  not  re- 
corded a  single  instance  of 
social  treachery,  although  in- 
dividual members  have  been 
often  tempted  by  Government 
offers  of  pardon  and  reward. 
All  fear  to  speak,  because  all 
are  equally  guilty,  and  each 
man  knows  that  if  he  played 


the  traitor,  police  protection 
would  prove  inadequate  to  save 
him  from  the  anger  of  his  out- 
raged fellows. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of 
push  murders  is  discovered  by 
the  police,  for  of  late  years  the 
pushes  have  conducted  these 
affairs  with  skill  and  deliber- 
ation, and  they  now  always 
carefully  dispose  of  the  bodies 
of  their  victims,  unless  dis- 
turbed by  some  unforeseen  mis- 
hap. It  is  no  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance to  observe  in  the 
Australian  daily  journals  large 
headlines  announcing  the  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  some 
male  individual.  The  pushes 
do  not  war  on  women.  (Women 
never  disappear.)  Such  evan- 
ishments  are  rarely  accounted 
for.  Occasionally  a  push  ex- 
ecution is  interrupted  and  so 
prevented,  for  a  push,  if  dis- 
turbed at  their  horrid  work  by 
even  a  single  person,  immed- 
iately disperse  in  order  to  avoid 
recognition.  The  man  so  nar- 
rowly saved  from  death  is 
rarely  able  to  remember  or 
identify  his  assailants,  perhaps 
because  deprived  of  conscious- 
ness before  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  them ;  the 
pushes,  moreover,  only  attack 
on  starless  nights.  On  the 
revelation  of  a  crime  of  this 
nature  a  public  outcry  is  raised, 
press  and  people  uniting  to 
vilify  particularly  one  phase 
of  the  outrage,  the  cowardice 
displayed  by  the  larrikins  in 
mobbing  their  victim.  The 
secret  reason  of  this  "  cowar- 
dice "  is  now  for  the  first  time 
made  manifest,  and  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  term  is 
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scarcely  appropriate,  however 
just  it  may  appear  when  re- 
garded from  insufficient  prem- 
ises. Larrikins,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  (at  anyrate  the  present 
generation)  cowards,  considered 
individually;  but  when  upon 
execution  duty  they  look  upon 
themselves  as  soldiers  under 
orders,  and  obey  without  dis- 
pute commands  which  fre- 
quently traverse  their  private 
inclinations. 

The  remainder  of  the  push 
laws  are  prohibitive  rather 
than  directory.  Drunkenness 
is  absolutely  forbidden,  and 
the  son  of  a  dipsomaniac  father 
is  seldom  admitted  to  push 
membership.  All  instances  of 
intoxication  are  visited  with 
fines;  if  repeated,  the  sock; 
and  finally,  should  these  devices 
fail  of  cure,  the  drunkard  will 
perish  in  a  brawl,  or  disappear. 
Unchastity  is  sternly  discoun- 
tenanced. Push  larrikins  are 
required  to  lead  continent  lives, 
— not  necessarily  to  be  either 
celibates  or  to  marry,  but,  once 
provided  with  mates,  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  partners  of  their 
choice,  and  to  maintain  them 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  An 
established  case  of  connubial 
infidelity  is  punished  with  the 
sock ;  as  a  consequence  adultery 
can  scarcely  be  reckoned  among 
their  vices.  The  failure  to  pay 
a  gambling  debt  (all  larrikins 
are  inveterate  gamblers)  earns 
for  the  defaulter  the  personal 
adornment  of  a  clipped  right 
ear,  and  no  one  bets  with  a 
man  so  marked.  If  one  member 
robs  or  swindles  another,  he  is 
required  to  make  restitution 
within  a,  stated  period  or  endure 


the  sock.  Failure  to  subscribe 
to  the  funds  of  the  order  is 
similarly  penalised,  unless  the 
delinquent  suffers  under  a 
legitimate  disability,  in  which 
case  he  may  himself  claim 
financial  assistance. 

Few  larrikins  are  professional 
criminals.  The  majority  earn 
their  livelihood  honestly  enough 
as  butchers'  assistants,  engine- 
hands,  abattoir  employees,  fire- 
men, stokers,  wharf -labourers, 
jockeys,  iron  -  workers,  dock- 
hands,  and  so  on.  Many  of 
them  are  skilled  artisans  who 
command  capital  wages;  but 
all  are  by  nature  criminally 
inclined  :  they  regard  life  from 
a  purely  material  standpoint, 
and,  dishonest  as  unprincipled, 
miss  few  opportunities  to  steal 
or  lie.  They  are  remarkable, 
however,  for  possessing  a  sin- 
gular love  of  animals,  possibly 
because  they  are  a  step  nearer 
the  brute  kingdom  than  most 
other  human  beings.  The 
larrikin  who  owns  a  horse,  dog, 
or  cat  bestows  upon  his  pet  the 
most  superlative  attention  and 
affection,  in  which  respect  he 
resembles  Chinamen,  who  are 
also  wonderfully  kind  to 
animals.  An  Australian  street 
proverb  has  in  consequence 
arisen — "Flash  as  a  Chinkey's 
horse;  fat  as  a  larrikin's  dog." 

Larrikins  are  usually  under- 
sized men,  but  broad-shouldered 
and  compactly  built.  Their 
faces  are  neither  ugly  nor 
entirely  unprepossessing,  but 
invariably  disfigured  by  an 
expression  which  is  most  ade- 
quately pictured  by  the  words 
"  impertinent  "  and  "  irrev- 
erent." Poor  readers,  they 
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nevertheless  scan  the  daily 
papers  for  police  reports  and 
items  of  political  intelligence, 
and  when  the  chance  offers 
eagerly  devour  literature  of  the 
sensational  type,  such  as  'The 
Annals  of  Newgate,'  'The  Ad- 
ventures of  Captain  Peace/  or 
the  'Dead wood  Dick'  serials. 
Unconscious  of  religion,  they 
are  atheists  from  sheer  ig- 
norance. Their  language  is 
shockingly  blasphemous  and 
filthy,  and  their  respect  for 
women  is  so  trifling  that  the 
presence  of  their  "donahs" 
places  no  chivalrous  restraint 
upon  their  tongues.  A  larrikin 
may  beat  his  wife,  although  he 
may  not  be  unfaithful  to  her. 
This  enforced  connubial  fidelity 
no  doubt  originated  from  the 
fear  of  the  founders  of  the  push 
societies  that  jealousy  might 
possibly  lead  to  their  undoing. 
Otherwise  it  is  a  source  of  real 
power,  for  the  lower  classes  of 
Australian  women,  naturally 
enough,  are  prone  to  seek  mates 
over  whom  they  may  exercise  a 
certain  control,  and  of  whose 
allegiance  they  may  always  feel 
assured.  In  my  personal  ex- 
perience of  push  life  I  have 
encountered  two  separate  in- 
stances of  a  straight  -  living 
woman  preferring  to  become 
the  mistress  of  a  push  larrikin 
rather  than  the  wife  of  another 
man.  The  women  do  not  share 
the  secrets  of  their  lords,  and 
are  indeed  regarded  by  the  men 
as  inferior  beings  in  the  scheme 
of  creation  to  themselves. 

Upon  ordinary  occasions  the 
pushes  wear  no  distinctive  uni- 
form, but  on  public  holidays 
they  variously  ape  the  London 


coster  or  the  stage  cowboy, 
and  appear  attired  in  pearly- 
covered  coats  and  bell-mouthed 
trousers ;  or  gorgeous  with  som- 
brero hats  and  bright  bandana 
neckerchiefs. 

There  are  at  least  six  large 
push  societies  resident  in  Syd- 
ney, whose  numerical  strength 
ranges  in  membership  from  400 
to  100.  These  are  called,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  the 
"Liver,"  "Kocks,"  "Botany," 
"Pyrmont,"  "  Leichhardt,"  and 
"  Balmain  "  pushes.  In  Mel- 
bourne there  exist  as  many 
more,  quite  as  powerful  in 
point  of  numbers  and  criminal 
efficiency;  while  the  cities — 
Brisbane,  Adelaide,  Hobart, 
Fremantle,  and  Perth — suffer 
similar  burdens  proportionately 
to  their  size  and  population. 
A  low  estimate  would  endow 
the  whole  of  Australia  with 
6000  larrikins,  but  10,000 
would  probably  be  nearer  the 
truth. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article 
with  a  short  description  of  the 
common  push  method  of  pro- 
viding for  its  safety  in  all 
circumstances,  and  a  hint  of  a 
means  whereby  possibly  the 
growing  evil  might  be  eradi- 
cated, and  Australian  society 
freed  of  a  bugbear  which  has 
ridden  it  for  almost  half  a 
century. 

Each  member  of  a  push  on 
entering  his  order  signs  his 
name  in  the  Push  Book,  and 
is  by  that  simple  act  un- 
wittingly constituted  a  crim- 
inal, for  he  becomes  an  im- 
mediate accessory  after  the 
fact  to  all  the  outrages  per- 
petrated by  the  push, 
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If  a  member  desires  to  sever 
his  connection  with  his  push 
or  to  depart  from  the  push  dis- 
trict in  order  to  reside  else- 
where, he  is  allowed  to  do  so 
only  after  signing  a  confession 
of  having  single-handed  com- 
mitted the  last  capital  crime 
of  which  the  push  is  jointly 
and  severally  guilty.  This 
document — and  there  are  many 
such — is  handed  to  the  king, 
who  files  it  in  the  Push  Book, 
which  precious  portfolio  is 
naturally  kept  in  a  place  of 
security.  This  book  is  the  one 
really  weak  spot  in  the  push 
system,  for  once  lost  and  con- 
veyed to  the  hands  of  the 
authorities,  the  whole  push 
must  stand  before  the  bar  of 
justice  self-arraigned  and  self- 
condemned  as  murderers  and 
accessories.  No  push,  however, 
realises  the  danger  that  men- 


aces, and  in  their  blind  ignor- 
ance actually  believe  that  their 
safety  depends  upon  the  care- 
ful preservation  of  these  ghast- 
ly memorials.  At  important 
gatherings  the  book  is  required 
to  be  produced,  so  that  mem- 
bers may  have  an  opportunity 
of  reassuring  themselves  by 
perusing  confessions  which 
they  fatuously  imagine  trans- 
fer and  fasten  their  joint  bur- 
dens upon  the  shoulders  of 
absent  individuals. 

Achilles  of  old  was  vulner- 
able in  his  heel  alone.  If  the 
Australian  police  are  perfectly 
desirous  of  crushing  the  heroic 
growth  of  pushdom,  they  should 
emulate  the  subtle  son  of 
Priam,  and  direct  their  arrows 
at  the  flaw. 

Every  push  cherishes  its 
book. 

AMBROSE  PRATT. 
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A    CORSAIR    OF    SAINT    MALO. 


DURING  the  late  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  the  American 
proposal  to  exempt  all  private 
property  from  capture  at  sea  in 
war-time,  save  in  the  case  of  an 
attempt  to  run  a  blockade,  was 
very  ill  received — so  ill,  indeed, 
that  it  was  ruled  out.  Nobody 
had  a  good  word  to  say  for  it 
except  the  Americans  them- 
selves, and  the  French  were 
notably  hostile.  At  first  sight 
this  may  seem  somewhat  sur- 
prising. It  is  natural  that  we 
should  be  reluctant  to  part  with 
what  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effectual  ways  of  making  our 
naval  power  felt.  It  is  not 
so  obvious  why  States  which 
possess  smaller  fleets  should  be 
even  less  willing  than  we  are  to 
exempt  private  property  on  the 
sea  from  confiscation  in  war. 
Since  they  cannot  hope  to  com- 
pete with  us  on  equal  terms,  it 
would  seem  to  be  their  clear 
interest  to  endeavour  to  bring 
about  the  acceptance  of  a  rule 
which  would  give  a  large 
measure  of  security  to  their 
maritime  commerce.  But,  in 
truth,  this  view  is  so  ill  sup- 
ported by  the  facts  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  account  for  the 
proposal  of  the  United  States 
except  on  the  supposition  that 
they  wished  to  prove  their  own 
consistency  by  advocating  once 
more  the  rule  they  tried  to  get 
established  at  the  Conference  of 
Paris  in  1856.  The  exemption 
of  private  property  from  capture 
at  sea,  except  by  a  blockading 
force,  would  work  wholly  for 
the  benefit  of  Great  Britain. 
In  case  of  war  she  would  be  left 


free  to  employ  her  whole  navy 
in  blockading  the  ports  of  her 
enemy,  while  her  own  commerce 
would  be  as  safe  as  in  peace. 
But  the  one  means  of  injuring 
us  which  nations  of  less  strength 
at  sea  possess  is  precisely  the 
use  of  swift  cruisers  for  the 
purpose  of  molesting  our  trade. 
It  was  inevitable,  therefore, 
that  they  should  refuse  to 
accept  a  rule  which  would 
have  struck  their  most  effectual 
weapon  out  of  their  hands. 

The  opposition  of  the  French 
might  have  been  counted  on 
as  a  certainty.  No  one  who 
has  paid  the  least  attention  to 
their  writing  on  the  policy  it 
will  be  best  for  them  to  pursue 
at  sea  in  the  case  of  another 
war  with  England,  can  fail  to 
know  that  they  rely,  apparently 
with  increasing  confidence,  on 
their  power  to  ruin  our  trade. 
The  peaceful  end  of  the  Fashoda 
incident  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  France  has  no  such 
trust  in  her  capacity  to  do  us  a 
fatal  damage  as  to  make  her 
ready  to  accept  the  risks  of  war. 
It  may  even  be  taken  as  estab- 
lishing a  strong  presumption 
that  she  will  not  willingly  fight 
us  at  all  unless  a  singularly 
good  opportunity  appears  to 
present  itself.  Yet  one  cannot 
be  absolutely  sure  of  a  country 
in  which  M.  Deroulede  is  of 
importance,  and  the  temptation 
to  seize  some  real  or  apparent 
chance  may  be  too  great;  or, 
again,  the  restless  minority 
which  drags  France  into  adven- 
tures may  work  her  up  into  one 
of  those  fits  of  hysteria  in  which 
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she  thinks  herself  insulted. 
Then  we  may  be  sure  that 
commerce  -  destroying  will  be 
attempted.  The  French  theory 
is  capable  of  being  briefly  stated. 
It  is  based  upon  two  axioms. 
The  first  is,  that  Great  Britain 
cannot  invade  France  with  an 
army,  and  therefore  cannot 
destroy  her  ports  of  war.  The 
second  is,  that  the  British  em- 
pire is  "  a  clay-footed  colossus." 
French  critics  do  not  dispute  the 
overwhelming  strength  of  our 
navy  or  the  immense  force  of 
our  position.  On  the  contrary, 
they  confess  their  inability  to 
keep  the  sea  with  fleets.  But 
while  fully  recognising  their 
comparative  weakness,  they 
argue  that  they  have  a  far 
greater  power  of  offence  against 
us  than  we  are  prepared  to 
allow.  Great  Britain,  say  they, 
depends  for  the  greater  part  of 
her  food  on  sea-borne  commerce, 
while  it  is  upon  her  trade  that 
she  wholly  depends  for  the 
means  of  buying  this  food.  If, 
then,  her  merchant  shipping  can 
be  seriously  injured,  she  will  be 
so  wounded  that  she  must  seek 
peace.  Absolute  destruction  is 
not  necessary.  Disturbance,  a 
great  increase  in  the  price  of 
food,  loss,  and  confusion  will  be 
enough.  If  these  evils  can  be 
brought  on  the  British  empire 
it  will  be  compelled  to  buy 
peace,  even  though  its  fleets 
may  ride  outside  of  Brest  and 
Toulon  in  such  strength  that 
the  French  squadrons  cannot 
venture  to  give  them  battle. 
And  they  contend  that  this  war 
on  our  trade  can  be  carried  on, 
however  powerful  our  fleets  may 
be,  by  swift  vessels,  whose 
mission  will  be  not  to  fight  but 
to  destroy.  They  are  also  much 


in  the  habit  of  claiming  for 
themselves  a  peculiar  capacity 
for  this  corsair  war.  They 
quote  Jean  Bart,  though  he  was 
no  Frenchman  but  a  Fleming, 
Forbin,  and  Duguay-Trouin,  as 
examples  of  the  successful  cor- 
sair, and  are  fond  of  deducing 
from  the  achievements  of  these 
men  the  moral  that  if  only 
France  applies  herself  boldly  to 
the  use  of  their  methods,  she 
can  bring  down  the  "  clay-footed 
colossus."  Now  and  then  we 
may  come  across  some  who  are 
of  the  same  opinion  among  our- 
selves. Perhaps  there  is  no 
better  way  of  testing  the 
foundation  of  this  confidence 
of  theirs,  and  stilling  our  own 
fears,  than  by  looking  at  one 
of  these  corsairs  and  seeing 
what  he  actually  did  succeed  in 
doing. 

No  more  typical  personage 
could  be  taken  for  this  purpose 
than  Duguay-Trouin.  He  lived 
and  fought  through  all  the 
wars  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne,  when  the  French 
corsair  or  commerce-destroying 
warfare  was  at  its  very  best. 
He  achieved  considerable  suc- 
cess, and  is  attractive  for  two 
other  reasons.  In  his  old  age 
he  wrote  a  volume  of  Memoirs, 
less  amusing  and  varied  than 
those  of  his  contemporary, 
the  Count  de  Forbin,  who  also 
was  a  dashing  corsair,  but 
much  more  honest ;  and  he  was 
the  hero,  the  representative 
man,  of  the  famous  old  priva- 
teering Breton  town  of  Saint 
Malo. 

Saint  Malo  was  founded  by 
the  Church,  and  it  lived  by  the 
sea.  It  dates  its  existence  from 
the  year  1152,  when  Bishop 
Jean  de  la  Grille  removed  his 
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throne  from  Aleth  to  the  little 
rocky  island  at  the  eastern  side 
of  the  entry  to  the  river  Ranee. 
Malo  is  the  vernacular  form  of 
the  name  of  Maclovius,  the 
saint  to  whom  the  island  and 
its  church  were  dedicated.  In 
after-times  one  of  the  townsmen 
said  with  perfect  truth  that 
Saint  Malo,  having  neither  corn, 
wine,  wool,  nor  manufactures, 
could  only  exist  by  the  water. 
Fishery,  coast-trade,  and  piracy 
were  the  occupations  of  the 
townsmen.  Throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  their  vessels  were 
active  in  the  never-ending  wars 
with  the  English.  The  hardy 
sea-life  made  them  independent, 
and  they  throve  by  trade.  Nor 
did  they  forget  their  old  connec- 
tion with  the  Church.  During 
the  war  of  the  League,  and 
after  the  murder  of  Henri  III., 
Saint  Malo  refused  to  recognise 
a  Huguenot  king.  It  also  re- 
fused to  receive  a  garrison  from 
the  chiefs  of  the  Leaguers,  and 
maintained  a  position  of  neutral- 
ity, which  was  in  fact  one  of 
republican  independence,  till  the 
conversion  of  Henri  IV.  gave  it 
a  king  both  Catholic  and  legiti- 
mate. The  strength  of  its 
position  was  very  great.  Its 
little  island  was  not  then  joined 
to  the  mainland  by  a  causeway, 
and  it  could  defy  an  army. 
On  the  sea  side  it  was  protected 
by  a  barrier  of  dangerous  reefs, 
and  the  bar  of  the  Ranee,  which 
must  be  crossed  to  reach  the 
anchorage.  Great  ships  could 
be  piloted  in  at  high  tide,  as  was 
shown  when  D'Amfreville  took 
refuge  there  after  the  battle  of 
Barneur  in  1692 ;  but  it  was 
properly  a  harbour  for  small 
vessels.  With  the  growth  of 
the  size  of  merchant-ships  Saint 


Malo  has  necessarily  sunk  into 
a  place  of  small  importance. 
But  until  well  into  the  eigh- 
teenth century  it  was  a  thriv- 
ing town.  The  population  was 
calculated  at  13, 000  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth,  when  Duguay- 
Trouin  was  born.  None  of  our 
outports  at  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  Bristol,  was  larger. 
The  Malouins  were  hardy  sea- 
men who  had  for  their  chiefs  a 
class  of  merchants  and  skippers 
(the  two  functions  were  then 
combined  everywhere)  who  were 
adventurous,  skilful  in  trade 
during  peace,  active  corsairs 
in  war,  and  very  tenacious 
of  their  privileges.  Wealth, 
and  the  right  to  lead,  were 
hereditary  in  these  families; 
but  it  was  their  good  fortune, 
and  even  seems  to  have  been 
their  pride,  till  the  times  of 
Louis  XIV.,  that  they  were  not 
noble.  Under  the  curious  old 
French  distinction  between 
nobles  and  nobles  hommes  they 
fell  into  the  second  class.  That 
is  to  say,  they  were  rich,  edu- 
cated, had  their  gable  on  the 
street,  their  estates  on  the  main- 
land, and  their  country  houses. 
But  they  had  not  noblesse,  had 
no  right  to  a  coat-of-arms,  and 
therefore  no  law  nor  social 
prejudice  debarred  them  from 
the  pursuit  of  trade.  They 
formed  a  strong,  prosperous, 
self-reliant  class,  which  could 
supply  captains  of  industry  in 
peace,  and  skippers  of  corsairs 
in  war. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
these  corsairs  formed  a  recog- 
nised part  of  the  regular  navy 
of  the  French  kings.  They  held 
a  relatively  higher  place  than 
the  privateers  to  whom  "letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal"  were 
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issued  on  the  outbreak  of  war 
among  us.     Their  rights,  obli- 
gations, and  position  were  regu- 
lated at  length  by  the  elaborate 
ordonnances  framed  by  Colbert 
and  his  successors  for  the  French 
navy.     When   war   broke   out, 
and  trade  became  impossible,  or 
only  dangerous,  the  armateurs, 
or   shipowners   of   Saint   Malo 
(and  of  other  ports,  too,  but  our 
business  here  is  with  the  Breton 
town),  were  expected,  and  en- 
couraged,  to  fit   out  ships   for 
the  service  of  the  king.     They 
were  also  ready  enough  to  turn 
to  privateering  as  a  means  of 
making  up  what  they  lost  in 
trade.     The  captain   of  a  cor- 
sair had  a  regular  commission 
giving  him  the  right  of  "high 
and  low  justice  "  over  his  crew. 
The     owner    deposited    15,000 
livres  or  francs  with  the  Admir- 
alty  as   a   guarantee   that    he 
would  observe  the  law.     Before 
1695   the   armateurs   of    Saint 
Malo  had  to  deal  with  the  Ad- 
miralty of  Brittany,  but  after 
that  date  with  the  Admiralty  of 
France.      Ten  per  cent  of   all 
prizes   had  to  be  paid  to   the 
admiral,  and  five  per  cent  was 
levied  for  the  Church.    Of  what 
remained  after  these  deductions 
had  been  made,  two-thirds  be- 
longed to  the  owner  of  the  ship, 
or,  as  we  said  in  the  Elizabethan 
times,  to  the  "adventurer,"  to 
the  capitalist  who  ventured  his 
money,  and  who  frequently  com- 
manded   his   own    ship.      The 
remaining    third    was    divided 
among   the    officers   and  crew. 
But    a    distinction   was    made 
between  them.     While  the  cap- 
tain and  his  officers  were  entitled 
to  a  fixed  reward,  twelve,  eight, 
or    four    shares,    according    to 
rank,  the  sailors  were  to  be  re- 


warded according  to  their  merit, 
which  practically  left  them  at 
the  mercy  of  their  superiors. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  were 
entitled  to  regular  pay,  which 
was  fixed  at  a  maximum  of 
fifteen  crowns  for  the  "  course  " 
or  cruise  of  four  months.  No 
sailor  could  ship  till  he  was 
duly  certified  by  the  King's 
Lieutenant  as  exempt  from  ser- 
vice in  the  navy.  These  sailors 
were,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
a  somewhat  unruly  body.  All 
the  authority  of  the  captain, 
great  as  it  was,  was  not  too 
much  to  keep  them  in  order. 
Innumerable  regulations  had  to 
be  made  to  prevent  them  from 
selling  their  wages,  and  share  of 
prizes,  beforehand  to  tavern- 
keepers,  and  spending  the  pro- 
ceeds in  a  wild  debauch  before 
sailing.  They  had  an  incorrig- 
ible trick  of  pillaging  the  prizes 
before  bringing  them  in.  On 
the  whole,  one  gathers  that  the 
degree  of  order  a  captain  would 
succeed  in  keeping  depended  far 
less  on  his  legal  authority  than 
on  his  personal  influence,  and 
his  readiness  to  strike.  Finally, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  king 
frequently  hired  his  own  ships 
to  the  armateurs.  In  that  case, 
the  expense  of  fitting  them  for 
sea  fell  on  the  adventurer,  the 
king  taking  a  fifth  of  the  prize- 
money  as  the  hire  of  his  ship. 
When  the  burden  of  the  war 
against  the  League  of  Augsburg 
,n  to  weigh  heavily  on  Louis 
.,  he  hired  his  ships  out  to 
the  capitalists  of  his  ports  in  in- 
creasing numbers,  and  allowed 
his  sailors  to  serve  in  the  cor- 
sairs. After  1693  his  treasury 
began  to  sink  under  the  load, 
and  he  could  no  longer  keep  his 
navy  on  foot.  The  corsairs,  in 
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fact,  were  his  alternative  to  the 
great  fleets  which  had  sailed 
under  D'Estrees,  Duquesne, 
Chateaurenault,  and  Tourville. 
When  the  closeness  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  corsairs 
and  the  royal  navy  is  remem- 
bered, we  see  how  it  could 
happen  that  in  so  aristocratic  a 
country  as  France  a  corsair 
captain  could  pass  into  the 
king's  service,  as  Jean  Bart  and 
Duguay  -  Trouin  both  did,  or 
a  naval  officer  of  the  high  birth 
of  the  Count  de  Forbin  could 
command  corsairs.  With  us  no 
such  interchange  was  possible. 
No  regular  naval  officer  was 
ever  seconded  to  command  a 
privateer,  nor  would  the  Ad- 
miralty have  endured  to  see  the 
bravest  of  privateer  captains 
put  on  the  regular  corps. 

Among  the  families  of  Saint 
Malo  which  lived  by  trade  and 
by  privateering,  the  Trouins 
held  a  high  place.  Luc  Trouin 
— called  Sieur  de  la  Barbinais, 
from  a  small  estate  he  owned 
on  the  mainland — had  served 
as  a  corsair  in  the  war  against 
Spain  and  Holland,  which  be- 
gan in  1672.  The  Trouins  had 
held  the  consulate  at  Malaga, 
then  a  very  important  post,  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  and  were 
people  of  local  importance. 
Kene,  the  future  admiral,  was 
the  fourth  child  and  third  son 
of  this  Luc  and  of  Marguerite 
Boscher, — who  also  belonged  to 
a  family  of  the  same  class, — and 
was  born  on  the  10th  of  June 
1673.  The  eldest  of  the  chil- 
dren, named  Luc  after  his 
father,  was  consul  at  Malaga, 
and  was  destined  to  succeed 
to  the  chief  place  in  the  firm. 
In  such  a  household  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  course  that  one 


of  the  sons  would  be  set  aside 
to  "wag  his  pow  in  a  pulpit." 
Rene  was  chosen,  merely  be- 
cause he  was  a  younger  son, 
and  was  sent  to  school  first 
at  Rennes,  and  afterwards  with 
the  Jesuits  at  Caen.  He  was 
known  as  Duguay-Trouin,  after 
a  small  farm  belonging  to  his 
father,  and  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  elder  brother,  who 
would  be  "  designate  of  la  Bar- 
binais." The  local  custom  in 
the  use  of  these  territorial  des- 
ignations was  somewhat  con- 
fusing. In  the  patent  of  no- 
bility granted  to  Rene  in  after- 
years,  he  is  called  Trouin  du 
Gue ;  but  use  and  wont,  which 
are  sovereign  in  these  matters, 
have  decided  that  the  proper 
form  is  Duguay-Trouin.  The 
estate  name  is  in  fact  put  be- 
fore the  family  name ;  and  not 
in  his  case  only,  for  his  father 
and  brother  are  as  often  called 
de  la  Barbinais  Trouin  as  Trouin 
de  la  Barbinais.  The  good  Abbe 
Poulain,  who  has  investigated 
the  history  of  the  corsair  city, 
shakes  his  head  over  this  rough- 
and-ready  method  of  recruiting 
the  Church  without  regard  to 
vocation,  which  commended  it- 
self to  the  time  and  to  the 
family  of  Trouins.  But  there 
was  no  fear  that  Kene  would 
bring  scandal  on  the  priest- 
hood. He  was  too  clearly  des- 
tined for  another  line  of  life. 
At  Caen,  though  he  was  ton- 
sured as  one  marked  out  for 
orders,  he  made  himself  notori- 
ous for  incessant  brawling  and 
duelling.  In  his  Memoirs  he 
speaks  with  a  becoming  air  of 
reprobation  of  disorders  which 
he  clearly  did  not  much  repent 
in  his  heart.  According  to  his 
own  account,  he  made  himself 
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such  a  nuisance  that  a  general 
league  was  formed  for  his  sup- 
pression. He  was  saved  by  the 
intervention  of  a  friend,  who 
was,  however,  admirably  cal- 
culated to  lead  him  ultimately 
to  the  gallows.  "This  gener- 
ous stranger,"  it  seems,  "was 
an  honourable  sharper.  I  call 
him  honourable  " — so  the  corsair 
goes  on  to  explain  what  certain- 
ly needed  explanation — "because 
he  gambled,  and,  so  long  as  he 
had  any,  lost  his  money  with  in- 
finite nobleness ;  but  so  soon  as 
he  was  short  of  funds,  he  put 
his  skill  in  practice  to  recall 
fortune :  for  the  rest  a  thor- 
oughly brave  fellow,  with  a  fine 
figure  and  engaging  manners. 
He  shared  his  pleasures  with 
me,  and  I  became  the  confidant 
and  the  inseparable  companion 
of  his  adventures."  The  gener- 
ous stranger  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  personage  in 
French  poetry  older  than  Du- 
guay-Trouin's  time,  who  smelt 
of  the  halter  for  a  league  all 
round,  but  was  for  the  rest 
the  finest  fellow  in  the  world. 
Under  the  guidance  of  this  pre- 
server, who  taught  him  card- 
sharping  among  other  arts,  the 
young  Rene  launched  on  a 
course  of  picaresque  adventure, 
which  included  at  least  one  at- 
tempt at  abduction  and  a  host 
of  brawls.  It  is  right  to  add 
that  he  emphatically  asserts 
that  he  never  did  himself  cheat 
at  cards.  Still,  he  was  in  a 
fair  way  to  come  to  little  good 
when  he  was  rescued  by  his 
elder  brother.  The  father  was 
now  dead,  and  the  brother  head 
of  the  house.  Luc  Trouin  per- 
suaded the  mother  to  renounce 
her  scheme  of  making  a  priest 
of  Rene,  and  to  consent  to  send 


the  lad  to  sea.  The  war  of  the 
League  of  Augsburg  and  with 
England,  which  began  in  1689, 
supplied  a  fine  opportunity  for 
putting  him  "where  his  taste  for 
adventure  would  have  a  legiti- 
mate opening. 

The  Trouins,  like  our  own 
family  of  Hawkins,  the  ship- 
owners of  Plymouth  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
maintained  or  owned  shares  in 
a  little  fleet  of  privateers,  had 
many  vessels  at  sea.  Rene 
began  his  apprenticeship  in  one 
of  them,  La  Trinite,  in  1689. 
He  made  his  first  acquaintance 
with  sea-fighting,  and  candidly 
confesses  in  his  Memoirs  that 
he  did  not  at  once  become 
hardened  to  the  work.  The 
privateers  were  commonly  full 
of  men,  but  did  not  carry  a 
heavy  battery.  They  trusted 
to  their  speed,  which  would  be 
sacrificed  by  a  great  weight  of 
guns,  and  it  was  not  their  in- 
terest to  damage  a  prize. 
Therefore  they  aimed  at  carry- 
ing any  vessel  they  attacked  by 
boarding.  During  the  second 
cruise  of  La  Trinite  she  fell  in 
with  a  Dutch  privateer  from 
Flushing.  As  a  mere  matter 
of  business,  there  was  no  temp- 
tation to  atttack  an  armed 
opponent ;  »  but  the  French 
Government,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  privateers  to  per- 
form military  work,  gave  a 
reward  of  500  livres  for  every 
cannon  captured  from  the 
enemy.  So,  though  the  Trinite 
would  no  doubt  have  preferred 
to  meet  a  merchant-ship,  she 
did  not  run  from  the  privateer. 
The  two  vessels  met,  and 
Duguay-Trouin  thus  describes 
his  first  experience  of  war. 
We  met,  he  says,  and 
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"  we  boarded  him  broadside  to  broad- 
side. I  was  not  one  of  the  last  to 
present  myself  for  the  purpose  of 
leaping  on  his  deck.  Our  boatswain, 
by  whose  side  I  stood,  wished  to 
leap  first.  Unhappily  he  fell  be- 
tween the  two  vessels,  which,  as  they 
were  closing  at  that  very  moment, 
crushed  his  limbs  before  my  eyes, 
and  scattered  part  of  his  brain  over 
my  dress.  This  sight  stopped  me, 
all  the  more  because  I  reflected  that, 
not  having  a  seaman's  foot  as  he  had, 
it  was  morally  impossible  for  me  to 
escape  the  same  horrible  death. 
Meanwhile  the  privateer  caught  fire  in 
the  poop,  and  she  was  carried  sword  in 
hand,  after  beating  back  our  boarders 
three  times  running.  It  was  thought 
that  for  a  beginner  I  had  shown 
reasonable  firmness." 

It  is  so  rare  to  find  any 
fighting  man,  and  especially 
any  Frenchman,  who  will  con- 
fess to  having  felt  fear,  that 
our  confidence  in  the  honesty 
of  Duguay-Trouin  is  consider- 
ably increased  by  this  example 
of  candour.  His  first  cruises 
in  the  Trinite  made  him  also 
acquainted  with  shipwreck,  and 
he  rapidly  hardened  to  the  life. 
From  his  first  ship  he  passed  to 
the  Grenadan,  another  Trouin 
privateer.  Though  still  with- 
out rank,  his  relationship  to 
the  owners  gave  him  import- 
ance with  the  captain,  and  he 
claims  to  have  been  the  means 
of  bringing  about  the  capture 
of  two  large  vessels  which  had 
been  taken  for  men-of-war,  but 
were  in  fact  only  armed  mer- 
chant-ships. On  this  occasion 
Duguay-Trouin  fell  overboard 
just  before  the  boarding  him- 
self, but  escaped  with  a  ducking. 
The  promise  he  had  shown  was 
so  good  that  in  1691  his  family 
gave  him  a  ship.  She  was  a 
bad  sailer,  and  carried  only 
fourteen  guns ;  but  while  in 
command  of  her  he  landed  on 


the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  burnt 
a  house  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Cork  near  Limerick.  From 
this  little  tub  he  passed  to  the 
Coetquen  of  eighteen  guns.  In 
1692,  in  company  with  another 
Saint  Malo  corsair  of  the  same 
size,  he  fell  in  with  a  convoy  of 
English  merchant-ships  under 
the  protection  of  two  vessels  of 
sixteen  guns.  Duguay-Trouin 
claims  to  have  taken  both  of 
the  protecting  vessels  with  the 
Coetquen,  while  his  colleague 
picked  up  the  traders.  The 
incident  does  not  redound  to 
our  glory ;  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  two  warships 
taken  belonged  to  the  navy. 
Our  convoy  work  was  very  ill 
done  by  the  Admiralty  in  those 
years,  and  the  merchants  con- 
stantly complained  that  they 
were  compelled  to  hire  priva- 
teers, even  Dutchmen,  for  their 
protection.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
this  feat  shows  exactly  how  a 
convoy  could  be  successfully 
attacked.  If  Duguay-Trouin 
and  his  consort  had  combined 
to  fall  on  the  two  protecting 
vessels  of  sixteen  guns,  the 
traders  might  have  had  time 
to  escape.  If  the  armed  Eng- 
lish ships  had  been  strong 
enough  to  cripple  him,  they 
might  then  have  turned  against 
his  consort.  In  order  to  make 
an  attack  on  a  convoy  a  real 
success,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  assailant  should  be  in  suffi- 
cient strength  to  fight  the  pro- 
tecting ships,  and  to  make  prize 
of  the  merchant-vessels  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

This  fact  explains  a  great 
change  which  came  over  the 
methods  of  the  corsairs  during 
the  last  three  years  of  the  war. 
We  need  not  follow  the  per- 
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sonal  adventures  of  Duguay- 
Trouin  in  1693  and  1694  min- 
utely. In  both  years  he  com- 
manded vessels  hired  from  the 
king.  In  the  second  of  them 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a 
squadron  of  English  vessels, 
after  a  fight  which  he  repre- 
sents as  almost  more  than 
human,  and  which  no  doubt 
was  gallant,  and  was  carried 
to  Plymouth.  He  confesses 
that  he  was  handsomely  treated; 
but  as  he  had,  as  he  also  con- 
fesses, fired  on  one  of  our  men- 
of-war  a  little  before  this  time 
while  he  had  the  English  flag 
displayed,  he  was  in  some  dan- 
ger of  rough  usage.  By  the 
help  of  a  young  woman  at 
Plymouth  who  took  an  interest 
in  him,  he  contrived  to  escape 
in  the  disguise  of  a  Swedish 
sailor,  and  was  soon  at  sea 
again.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, however,  we  hear  no 
more  of  solitary  cruises.  Du- 
guay-Trouin  sails  always  with 
other  men,  and  in  squadrons 
which  have  a  tendency  to 
grow  steadily  larger.  The  ship- 
owners were,  in  fact,  beginning 
to  discover  a  truth  which  the 
modern  school  of  advocates  of 
commerce  -  destroying  has  for- 
gotten, but  which  is  enforced 
by  the  whole  history  of  war 
at  sea — namely,  that  cruising 
with  single-handed  privateers 
is  not  a  paying  business  when 
it  is  tried  against  a  naval  Power 
which  can  supply  armed  pro- 
tection for  its  convoys.  Now 
and  then  a  big  prize  may  be 
taken,  and  as  the  men  who 
follow  this  kind  of  life  have 
always  a  strong  dash  of  the 
gambling  spirit,  the  luck  of 
one  encourages  fifty.  But  the 
capitalist  who  fits  out  the  ships, 


and  who  judges  by  his  books, 
soon  finds  that  he  is  following 
a  losing  trade.  Sooner  or  later 
the  single  cruiser  falls  a  prey 
to  superior  force.  Often  she 
cruises  for  months  and  sees 
nothing,  or  only  convoys  so 
strongly  protected  that  she 
dares  not  attack.  Thus  in  the 
long-run,  and  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional successes,  privateering 
was  never  really  profitable.  At 
the  best  it  was  a  poor  alter- 
native for  the  gains  of  com- 
merce. When  Elizabeth's  Gov- 
ernment was  appealing  to  the 
outports  to  help  towards  the 
formation  of  the  fleet  which 
was  to  fight  the  Armada,  it 
was  met  by  complaint  of  want 
of  means,  and  by  the  excuse 
that  the  plunder  gained  from 
the  Spaniards  in  corsair  voy- 
ages had  not  made  good  the 
loss  of  the  Spanish  trade. 
Centuries  later  the  American 
shipowners  made  the  same  com- 
plaint in  the  war  of  1812, 
though  their  privateers  had 
been  very  successful.  They 
ended  by  appealing  to  the 
Government  for  a  subvention. 
Saint  Malo  itself  was  all  but 
ruined  before  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  was  ended. 
Meanwhile  there  were  great 
profits  to  be  made  by  the  lucky 
ones  for  a  time,  and  Duguay- 
Trouin  was  very  fortunate  be- 
tween 1694  and  1697,  when,  as 
he  loyally  puts  it,  "  his  Majesty 
thought  fit  to  give  peace  to 
Europe."  His  Majesty  King 
Louis  XIV.  had,  in  fact,  excel- 
lent reasons  for  buying  peace, 
even  at  a  great  price,  for  France 
was  all  but  exhausted,  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to 
gather  strength  again  before 
the  struggle  which  everybody 
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foresaw  to  be  inevitable  for  the 
inheritance  of  King  Charles  II. 
of  Spain.  So  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  gave  Europe  four 
years  of  breathing  -  time,  and 
then  war  began  again  in  1702. 
During  this  quiet  interval  Du- 
guay-Trouin  spent  his  prize- 
money,  and  devoted  his  leisure 
to  those  bodily  exercises  of 
which  he  was  fond,  and  in 
which  he  excelled.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  commission  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  was  probably 
already  longing  for  the  patent 
of  nobility  he  received  later  on. 

When  his  Majesty  thought 
fit  to  rouse  this  country  to  fury 
by  acknowledging  the  son  of 
James  II.  as  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
war  blazed  up  once  more,  the 
Saint  Malo  privateers  had  an- 
other opportunity  to  be  busy. 
But  already  the  conditions  had 
become  worse  for  them.  Be- 
tween 1689  and  1697  the  British 
navy  had  suffered  from  all  the 
consequences  of  the  maladmin- 
istration of  King  Charles's  reign. 
It  was  far,  indeed,  from  being 
free  from  corruption  under 
Queen  Anne  —  or  for  genera- 
tions after.  Yet  it  was  better 
than  it  had  been,  and  in  one 
respect  much  improved.  The 
measures  taken  to  protect  com- 
merce during  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  were  far 
better  than  they  had  been 
during  the  reign  of  King 
William.  Thus  the  single- 
handed  privateer  was  at  a 
greater  disadvantage  than  ever. 
She  could  only  hope  to  pick  up 
stragglers  from  the  convoys. 
Some  merchant  captains  were 
indeed  so  rash  that  whenever 
they  were  approaching  home 
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in  company  with  a  number  of 
others,  and  under  the  protection 
of  men-of-war,  they  would  try 
to  push  ahead  during  the  night, 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  the 
market  while  it  was  empty. 
The  natural  result  was  that 
they  not  seldom  ran  into  the 
very  mouths  of  the  privateers 
cruising  in  the  stream  of  the 
Channel.  But  these  were  what 
Dugald  Dalgetty  called  "cad- 
uacs."  They  might  be  sufficient 
reward  for  light  privateers 
equipped  cheaply,  which  could 
be  satisfied  by  picking  up  an 
occasional  West  Indiaman,  or 
Turkey  merchant  from  Scan- 
deroon.  They  were  not  enough 
for  the  costly  vessels  of  the 
Trouins,  or  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  ships  hired 
from  the  king.  Both  classes 
included  what  were  then  ac- 
counted as  ships  "fit  to  be  in 
a  line  of  battle,"  and  of  from 
fifty  to  seventy  guns.  If  they 
were  to  pay  for  their  keep  they 
must  go  in  such  numbers  that 
they  could  venture  to  attack 
serious  convoys  with  a  good 
prospect  of  being  able  to  beat 
the  protecting  ships,  and  cap- 
ture the  merchant-craft  at  the 
same  time.  Thus  during  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
we  find  Duguay-Trouin  and  his 
rival  For  bin  cruising  with  four, 
six,  or  eight  ships,  ranging  from 
sloops  of  ten  and  twelve  guns 
to  line-of -battle  ships  of  seventy. 
In  1707  they  combined  to  at- 
tack an  English  convoy  off  the 
Lizard,  and  they  then  formed 
a  squadron  of  twelve  vessels. 
Yet  even  with  this  increase  of 
force  the  cruises  were  frequently 
barren.  The  fortune  of  Duguay- 
Trouin  in  1703  is  an  example. 
D 
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In  that  year  he  sailed  with  a 
squadron  of  five  vessels,  three 
belonging  to  the  king  and  two 
corsairs  of  Saint  Malo.  The 
object  was  to  intercept  the 
Dutch  East  Indiamen  on  their 
way  home  round  the  north  of 
the  British  Isles.  He  reached 
the  Orkneys  only  to  find  a 
Dutch  squadron  of  fifteen  sail 
detached  to  protect  the  vessels 
he  was  designed  to  capture. 
The  odds  were  too  long,  and 
the  corsair  gave  up  all  hope  of 
the  rich  prize,  and  turned  to 
Spitzbergen  to  molest  the  Dutch 
whalers.  He  had  some  success, 
but  the  cruise  was  stormy  and 
trying.  At  the  end  of  it  he 
returned  to  Brest  with  thirteen 
poor  prizes  which  cannot  have 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  arma- 
ment. 

This  disappointment  only 
provoked  the  Trouin  family  to 
increase  the  stake.  They  built 
two  vessels  of  fifty -four  guns 
and  a  corvette  of  eight,  with 
which  Rene  cruised  in  search 
of  prizes  in  1704.  That  year 
was,  however,  everywhere  dis- 
astrous to  France.  The  Allied 
fleet  under  Rooke  took  Gibral- 
tar in  July.  On  the  13th 
August  the  attempt  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse  to  recapture 
it  ended  in  the  drawn  battle 
of  Malaga.  On  that  very  day 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  gave 
King  Louis  the  terrible  blow  of 
Blenheim.  The  corsairs  were 
able  to  do  nothing  effectual  as 
a  set-off.  A  few  prizes  fell 
into  their  hands,  but  no  great 
convoy  was  taken.  What  was 
even  worse  was,  that  the  old 
confident  spirit  began  to  fail. 
In  an  action  with  some  English 
ships  near  the  Lizard,  Duguay- 
Trouin  was  deserted  by  one  of 


his  colleagues,  and  so  deeply 
disgusted  at  being  unable  to 
bring  him  to  punishment  that 
he  seriously  thought  of  throw- 
ing up  his  commission.  In 
1705  and  1706  it  is  the  same 
story.  The  Saint  Malo  corsair 
was  daring  and  indefatigable. 
In  the  first  of  these  two  years 
he  escaped  from  an  English 
squadron  by  vigilant  watching 
and  smart  seamanship.  But 
the  glory  had  departed  when 
the  best  success  of  the  "com- 
merce destroyer "  was  that  he 
escaped.  Aid  the  fleets  of 
England  and  Holland  were 
now  so  numerous,  so  well 
posted,  and  so  well  kept  to 
their  work  by  the  outcries  of 
the  merchants,  that  there  was 
little  left  for  the  boldest  corsair 
to  do  but  to  run  away. 

Yetinl707  Duguay-Trouin,in 
company  with  Forbin,  achieved 
what  was  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  single  feat  of  the 
corsair  war.  The  circumstances 
in  which  it  took  place  are 
significant.  A  large  convoy 
was  being  prepared  in  England, 
consisting  in  good  part  of 
military  stores  for  the  Allied 
armies  in  the  Peninsula.  The 
French  Government  was  eager 
to  break  it  up,  but  knew  that 
it  would  be  well  protected.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  squadron 
sent  to  see  it  safe  to  Lisbon 
consisted  of  five  vessels,  the 
Devonshire  and  Cumberland  of 
eighty  guns,  the  Royal  Oak  of 
seventy-four,  the  Chester  and, 
the  Ruby  of  fifty.  An  ordinary 
corsair  squadron  would  have 
been  helpless  against  such  a 
force  as  this.  Forbin  and 
Duguay-Trouin  were  ordered  to 
combine.  Together  they  made 
a  squadron  of  twelve  vessels, 
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which  fell  upon  the  convoy  off 
the  Lizard  on  the  10th  October 
1707.  The  English  captains 
fought  most  bravely,  but  no 
more  can  be  said  in  their  favour. 
Though  our  squadron  was  out- 
numbered it  contained  three 
vessels  far  superior  in  strength 
to  any  among  the  French,  who, 
moreover,  were  much  scattered  ; 
when  the  action  was  begun  by 
Duguay  -  Trouin,  who  rushed 
straight  at  us.  Yet  Captain 
Richard  Edwards,  who  com- 
manded, did  not  attempt  to  do 
more  than  present  a  defensive 
barrier  between  the  merchant- 
ships  and  the  oncoming  French, 
who  were  thus  able  to  con- 
centrate as  they  pleased,  and 
crush  him  in  detail.  As  a 
captain  he  did  his  duty  man- 
fully, fighting  his  ship,  the 
Cumberland,  till  she  was  dis- 
masted, and  unable  to  resist 
further.  The  Chester  and  the 
Ruby  were  also  taken.  The 
Devonshire  fought  till  evening, 
when  she  blew  up  with  the 
loss  of  all  her  crew  except  three, 
and  of  three  hundred  soldiers 
she  was  carrying  to  Spain. 

It  was  a  fine  piece  of  fighting, 
fairly  comparable  to  Sir  Edward 
Hawke's  victory  over  M.  de 
1'Etenduere  in  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  but  as 
an  operation  of  commerce-de- 
stroying was  not  an  unqualified 
success.  While  the  fighting  was 
going  on,  the  convoy  escaped, 
and  great  part  of  it  reached 
Lisbon  safely.  The  most  famous 
of  Duguay  -  Trouin's  victories, 
the  capture  of  Rio  Janeiro  from 
the  Portuguese,  lay  ahead  of 
him,  but  this  was  a  regular 
combined  expedition,  and  hardly 
corsair  work  at  all.  As  an 
assailant  of  our  commerce  his 


successful  career  was  ended. 
In  1708  he  put  to  sea  with  a 
large  squadron  of  vessels  belong- 
ing to,  or  hired  by,  his  family. 
No  prizes  were  taken,  and  the 
Trouins  were  almost  ruined  by 
the  expense.  They  gained  a 
patent  of  nobility  for  their 
services,  but  they  began  the 
war  rich,  and  at  its  end  they 
were  poor. 

When  we  sum  up  the  results 
of  the  corsair  war,  conducted 
as  it  was  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  and  by  the  most 
brilliant  men,  they  may  fairly 
be  said  to  come  to  this — that 
some  considerable  temporary 
injury  was  done  to  English  and 
Dutch  commerce,  but  that  no 
good  was  done  to  France. 
Saint  Malo  itself  was  all  but 
beggared.  King  Louis,  in  his 
dire  distress  for  money,  showed 
that  he  knew  the  meaning 
of  every  form  of  exaction  by 
which  the  lords  of  the  French 
could  wring  the  withers  of  their 
subjects.  The  Malouins  found 
that  their  success  in  taking 
prizes  only  marked  them  out 
for  the.  claws  of  the  tax-collector. 
But  this  very  distress  of  the 
royal  treasury  serves  to  show 
that  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  loss  inflicted  by  a 
fleet  which  rules  unchecked  by 
other  fleets  at  sea,  and  the 
best  privateering.  The  four 
thousand  merchant  -  vessels 
which  are  said  to  have  been 
lost  by  us  between  1689  and 
1697  formed  but  a  part  of  our 
shipping.  Meanwhile  the  French 
oversea  trade  was  ruined  from 
the  day  that  the  Allied  fleets 
gained  the  upper  hand.  To 
inflict  partial  injury  on  your 
opponent  is  no  compensation 
when  you  lose  all  yourself. 
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After  1702  our  loss  was  far 
smaller,  for  our  convoys  "were 
better  protected,  and  the  grow- 
ing exhaustion  of  France  left 
the  shipowners  ever  less  and 
less  able  to  fit  out  privateers. 
In  spite  of  the  really  brilliant 
feats  of  Duguay  -  Trouin  and 
his  brother  corsairs,  which  we 
ought  to  be  the  last  people  in 
the  world  to  belittle,  France 
was  nearly  bled  to  death  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht.  Meanwhile 
the  sea-borne  commerce  both 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  Holland 
was  healthy  and  was  increasing. 
What  they  lost  to  the  priva- 
teers, they  more  than  made  up 
by  the  disappearance  of  a  rival. 
And  so  it  has  always  been  when 
one  party  to  a  naval  war  has 
gained  a  decisive  superiority 
over  its  opponent's  fleet. 

What  reason  is  there  to  sup- 
pose that  the  introduction  of 
steam  has  altered  the  conditions 
which  made  the  best  privateer- 
ing of  so  little  use  in  ancient 
days  ?  The  French  assume 
that  steam  has  made  some 
wonderful  change,  and  then 
argue  from  their  own  assump- 
tion, as  their  manner  is.  But 
all  the  probabilities  are  against 
them.  Suppose  a  modern 
Duguay  -  Trouin  does  slip  out 
of  Brest,  not  in  a  sailing-vessel, 
but  in  a  steamer  with  a  speed 
of  twenty-four  knots,  and  the 
largest  coal  capacity.  Accord- 
ing to  our  neighbours,  he  is 
to  destroy  our  merchant-ships, 
but  to  avoid  our  men-of-war. 
They  draw  very  striking  pic- 
tures of  the  awful  consequences 
to  the  clay  -  footed  colossus. 
But  all  their  imaginings  have 
for  foundation  the  wild  assump- 
tion that  our  commerce  will 


go  on  in  war-time  as  it  did 
in  peace.  It  most  assuredly 
will  not.  Convoy  will  be  used 
now  as  of  old,  and  then  what  is 
the  swift  cruiser  to  do?  The 
modern  Duguay  -  Trouin  will, 
like  the  old,  find  that  the  trader 
cannot  be  reached  till  the  pro- 
tecting man-of-war  is  over- 
powered. Moreover,  if  the 
process  of  overpowering  the 
guard  is  a  difficult  one  which 
takes  time,  the  merchant-ships 
may  be  able  to  escape.  The 
famous  Malouin  corsair  sought 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
by  increasing  the  size  of  his 
ships  and  the  number  of  his 
squadrons  till  he  could  fight 
heavy  line-of -battle  ships,  and 
still  leave  himself  a  margin  of 
force  to  seize  on  the  traders. 
It  was  a  most  effectual  method 
when  it  could  be  successfully 
employed,  but  it  was  something 
very  different  from  commerce- 
destroying  as  described  by  the 
imaginative  French  naval  critic. 
Duguay  -  Trouin  did  his  work 
by  hard  fighting  and  not  by 
running  away.  The  modern 
school  hopes  to  do  his  work 
without  using  his  means.  No 
doubt  the  necessity  for  using 
convoy  will  bring  a  considerable 
disturbance  to  our  trade — but 
a  la  guerre,' comme  a  la  guerre. 
No  sensible  man  supposes  that 
we  can  have  a  naval  war  with 
so  serious  a  Power  as  France 
and  yet  escape  all  inconvenience. 
That  is  a  reason  for  not  going 
to  war  on  a  light  occasion,  but 
it  is  not  a  reason  for  fearing 
that  a  kind  of  warfare  which 
has  always  failed  to  produce 
great  results  in  the  past  will 
prove  more  effectual  in  the 
future. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. — A  WARNING. 


PETULLO  was  from  home.  It 
was  in  such  circumstances  she 
found  her  bondage  least  in- 
tolerable. Now  she  was  to  find 
his  absence  more  than  a  pleasant 
respite — it  gave  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  warning  Doom.  She 
had  scarce  made  up  her  mind 
how  he  should  be  informed  of 
the  jeopardies  that  menaced  his 
guest,  whose  skaithless  depar- 
ture with  Olivia  was  even,  from 
her  point  of  view,  a  thing  wholly 
desirable,  when  the  Baron  ap- 
peared himself.  It  was  not  on 
the  happiest  of  errands  he  came 
down  on  the  first  day  of  favour- 
ing weather;  it  was  to  sur- 
render the  last  remnant  of  his 
right  to  the  home  of  his  an- 
cestors. With  the  flourish  of  a 
quill  he  brought  three  centuries 
of  notable  history  to  a  close. 

"  Here's  a  lesson  in  humility, 
Mr  Campbell,"  said  he  to 
Petullo's  clerk.  "We  builded 
with  the  sword,  and  fell  upon 
the  sheep -skin.  Who  would 
think  that  so  foolish  a  bird  as 
the  grey  goose  would  have 
Doom  and  its  generations  in  its 
wing?" 

He  had  about  his  shoulders 
a  plaid  that  had  once  been  of 
his  tartan,  but  had  undergone 
the  degradation  of  the  dye-pot 
for  a  foolish  and  tyrannical 
law :  he  threw  it  round  him 
with  a  dignity  that  was  half  de- 


fiance, and  cast  his  last  glance 
round  the  scene  of  his  sorriest 
experiences — the  dusty  writing- 
desks,  the  confusion  of  old 
letters ;  the  taped  and  dog- 
eared, fouled,  and  forgotten 
records  of  pithy  causes;  and, 
finally,  at  the  rampart  of  deed- 
chests,  one  of  which  had  the 
name  "  Drimdarroch  "  blazoned 
on  it  for  remembrance  if  he  had 
been  in  danger  of  forgetting. 

"  And  is  it  yourself,  Baron  ?  " 
cried  a  woman's  voice  as  he 
turned  to  go.  "I  am  so  sorry 
my  husband  is  from  home." 

He  turned  again  with  his  hat 
off  for  the  lady  who  had  an 
influence  on  his  fate  that  he 
could  never  guess  of. 

"It  is  what  is  left  of  me, 
ma'am,"  said  he.  "And  it  is 
more  than  is  like  to  be  seen  of 
me  in  these  parts  for  many  a 
day  to  come,"  but  with  no  com- 
plaint in  his  expression. 

"Ah,"  said  she,  "I  know;  I 
know  !  and  I  am  so  sorry.  You 
cannot  leave  to-day  of  any  day 
without  a  glass  of  wine  for 
deoch-an-doruis. ' ' 

"I  thank  you,  ma'am,"  said 
Doom,  "  but  my  boat  is  at  the 
quay,  and  Mungo  waits  for 
me." 

"  But,  indeed,  you  must  come 
in,  Baron,"  she  insisted.  "  There 
is  something  of  the  greatest 
importance  I  have  to  say  to 
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you,  and  it  need  not  detain  you 
ten  minutes." 

He  followed  her  upstairs  to 
her  parlour.  It  was  still  early 
in  the  day  and  there  was  some- 
thing of  the  slattern  in  her 
dragging  gown.  As  he  walked 
behind  her,  the  remembrance 
would  intrude  of  that  betraying 
letter,  and  he  had  the  notion 
that  perhaps  she  somehow  knew 
he  shared  her  shameful  secret. 
Nor  was  the  idea  dispelled 
when  she  stopped  and  faced 
him  in  the  privacy  of  her  room 
with  her  eyes  swollen  and  a 
trembling  under-lip. 

"And  it  has  come  to  this  of 
it,  Baron  ?  "  said  she. 

"It  has  come  to  this,"  said 
Doom  simply. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how 
vexed  I  am.  But  you  know 
my  husband " 

"  I  have  the  honour,  ma'am," 
said  he,  bowing  with  an  old- 
fashioned  inclination. 

" You  know  my  husband, 

a  hard  man,  Baron,  though  I 
perhaps  should  be  the  last  to 
say  it,  and  I  have  no  say  in  his 
business  affairs." 

"Which  is  doubtless  proper 
enough,"  said  Doom,  and 
thought  of  an  irony  breeding 
forbade  him  to  give  utterance 
to. 

"  But  I  must  tell  you  I  think 
it  is  a  scandal  you  should  have 
to  go  from  the  place  of  your 
inheritance;  and  your  sweet 
girl  too  !  I  hope  and  trust  she 
is  in  good  health  and  spirits  ?  " 

"  My  good  girl  is  very  well," 
said  he,  "  and  with  some  reason 
for  cheerfulness  in  spite  of  our 
misfortunes.  As  for  them, 
ma'am,  I  am  old  enough  to 
have  seen  and  known  a  suffici- 


ency of  ups  and  downs,  of  flux 
and  change,  to  wonder  at  none 
of  them.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  that  what  has  come  to  me 
is  the  most  joco  of  happenings 
for  a  person  like  myself  that 
has  more  than  ordinary  of  the 
sentimentalist  in  me,  and  is 
bound  to  be  wrapped  up  in  the 
country-side  hereabouts.  But 
the  tail  may  go  with  the  hide,  as 
the  saying  runs.  Doom,  that's 
no  more  than  a  heartbreak  of 
memories  and  an  empty  shell, 
may  very  well  join  Duntorvil 
and  Drimdarroch  and  the 
Islands  of  Lochow,  that  have 
dribbled  through  the  courts  of 
what  they  call  the  law  and  left 
me  scarcely  enough  to  bury 
myself  in  another  country  than 
my  own." 

Mrs  Petullo  was  not,  in 
truth,  wholly  unmoved,  but  it 
was  the  actress  in  her  wrung 
her  hands. 

"I  hear  you  are  going 
abroad,"  she  cried.  "That 
must  be  the  hardest  thing  of 
all." 

"  I  am  not  complaining, 
ma'am,"  said  Doom. 

"  No,  no ;  but  oh  !  it  is  so  sad, 
Baron — and  your  dear  girl  too, 
so  sweet  and  nice " 

The  Baron  grew  impatient ; 
the  "  something  of  importance  " 
was  rather  long  of  finding  an 
expression,  and  he  took  the 
liberty  of  interrupting. 

"Quite  so,  ma'am,"  said  he, 
"but  there  was  something  in 
particular  you  had  to  tell  me. 
Mungo,  as  I  mentioned,  is  wait-' 
ing  me  at  the  quay,  and  time 
presses,  for  we  have  much  to  do 
before  we  leave  next  week." 

A  look  of  relief  came  to  Mrs 
Petullo' s  face. 
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"Next  week!"  she  cried. 
"Oh  then,  that  goes  far  to 
set  my  mind  at  ease."  Some 
colour  came  to  her  cheeks ;  she 
trifled  with  a  handkerchief. 
"  What  I  wished  to  say,  Baron, 
was  that  your  daughter  and — 
and — and  the  French  gentle- 
man, with  whom  we  are  glad 
to  hear  she  is  like  to  make  a 
match  of  it,  could  not  be  away 
from  this  part  of  the  country 
a  day  too  soon.  I  overheard  a 
curious  thing  the  other  day, 
it  is  only  fair  I  should  tell  you, 
for  it  concerns  your  friend  the 
French  gentleman,  and  it  was 
that  Simon  MacTaggart  knew 
the  Frenchman  was  back  in 
your  house  and  threatened 
trouble.  There  may  be  nothing 
in  it,  but  I  would  not  put  it 
past  the  same  person,  who  is 
capable  of  any  wickedness." 

"  It  is  not  the  general  belief, 
ma'am,"  said  the  Baron,  "but 
I'll  take  your  word  for  it,  and, 
indeed,  I  have  long  had  my  own 
suspicions.  Still,  I  think  the 
same  gentleman  has  had  his 
wings  so  recently  clipped  that 
we  need  not  be  much  put  about 
at  his  threats." 

"I  have  it  on  the  best 
authority  that  he  broods  mis- 
chief," said  she. 

"The  best  authority,"  re- 
peated Doom,  with  never  a 
doubt  as  to  what  that  was. 
"Well,  it  may  be,  but  I  have 
no  fear  of  him.  Once,  I'll  con- 
fess, he  troubled  me,  but  the 
man  is  now  no  more  than  a 
rotten  kail-stock  so  far  as  my 
household  is  concerned.  I  thank 
God  that  Olivia  is  happy  !  " 

"  And  so  do  I,  I'm  sure,  with 
all  my  heart,"  chimed  in  the 
lady.  "And  that  is  all  the 


more  reason  why  the  Count — 
you  see  we  know  his  station — 
should  be  speedily  out  of  the 
way  of  molestation,  either  from 
the  law  or  Simon  MacTaggart." 

Doom  made  to  bring  the 
interview  to  a  conclusion.  "  As 
to  the  Count,"  said  he,  "you 
can  take  my  word  for  it,  he  is 
very  well  able  to  look  after 
himself,  as  Drimdarroch,  or 
MacTaggart,  or  whatever  is  the 
Chamberlain's  whim  to  call  him- 
self, knows  very  well  by  now. 
Drimdarroch,  indeed!  I  could 
be  kicking  him  myself  for  his 
fouling  of  an  honest  old  name." 

"Kicking!"  said  she;  "I 
wonder  at  your  leniency.  I 
cannot  but  think  you  are  far 
from  knowing  the  worst  of 
Simon  MacTaggart." 

"  The  worst !  "  said  Doom. 
"That's  between  himself  and 
hell,  but  I  know  as  much  as 
most,  and  it's  enough  to  make 
me  sure  the  man's  as  boss  as 
an  empty  barrel.  He  was  once 
a  sort  of  friend  of  mine,  till 
twenty  years  ago  my  wife 
grew  to  hate  the  very  mention 
of  his  name.  Since  then  I've 
seen  enough  of  him  at  a  dis- 
tance to  read  the  plausible 
rogue  in  his  very  step.  The 
man  wears  every  bawbee  virtue 
he  has  like  a  brooch  in  his 
bonnet ;  and  now  when  I  think 
of  it,  I  would  not  dirty  my 
boots  with  him." 

Mrs  Petullo's  lips  parted. 
She  hovered  a  second  or  two 
on  a  disclosure  that  explained 
the  wife's  antipathy  of  twenty 
years  ago,  but  it  involved  con- 
fession of  too  intimate  a  foot- 
ing on  her  own  part  with  the 
Chamberlain,  and  she  said  no 
more. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. — BETEAYED  BY  A  BALLAD. 


Some  days  passed  and  a 
rumour  went  about  the  town, 
in  its  origin  as  undiscoverable 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  winds. 
It  engaged  the  seamen  on  the 
tiny  trading  vessels  at  the 
quay,  and  excited  the  eagerest 
speculation  in  Ludovic's  inn. 
Women  put  down  their  water- 
stoups  at  the  wells  and  shook 
mysterious  heads  over  hints  of 
Sim  MacTaggart's  history.  No 
one  for  a  while  had  a  definite 
story,  but  in  all  the  innuendoes 
the  Chamberlain  figured  vaguely 
as  an  evil  influence.  That  he 
had  slain  a  man  in  some  parts 
abroad  was  the  first  and  the 
least  astonishing  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge,  though  the 
fact  that  he  had  never  made  a 
brag  of  it  was  counted  sinister ; 
but,  by -and -by,  surmise  and 
sheer  imagination  gave  place 
to  a  commonly  accepted  tale 
that  Simon  had  figured  in 
divers  escapades  in  France 
with  the  name  Drimdarroch; 
that  he  had  betrayed  men  and 
women  there,  and  that  the 
Frenchman  had  come  purposely 
to  Scotland  seeking  for  him.  It 
is  the  most  common  of  experi- 
ences that  the  world  will  look 
for  years  upon  a  man  admir- 
ingly and  still  be  able  to  recall 
a  million  things  to  his  discredit 
when  he  is  impeached  with 
some  authority.  It  was  so  in 
this  case.  The  very  folks  who 
had  loved  best  to  hear  the 
engaging  flageolet,  feeling  the 
springs  of  some  nobility  bubble 
up  in  them  at  the  bidding  of 
its  player,  and  drunk  with  him 
and  laughed  with  him  and  ever 


esteemed  his  free  gentility,  were 
the  readiest  to  recall  features 
of  his  character  and  incidents 
of  his  life  that — as  they  put  it 
— ought  to  have  set  honest 
men  upon  their  guard.  The 
tale  went  seaward  on  the  gab- 
barts,  and  landward,  even  to 
Lorn  itself,  upon  carriers5  carts 
and  as  the  richest  part  of  the 
packman's  budget.  Further- 
more, a  song  or  two  were  made 
upon  the  thing,  that  even  yet 
old  women  can  recall  in  broken 
stanzas,  and  of  one  of  these,  by 
far  the  best  informed,  Petullo's 
clerk  was  the  reputed  author. 

As  usual,  the  object  of  the 
scandal  was  for  a  while  uncon- 
scious. He  went  about  experi- 
encing a  new  aloofness  in  his 
umquhile  friends,  and  finally 
concluded  that  it  was  due  to 
his  poor  performance  in  front 
of  the  foreigner  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  ball,  and  that  but 
made  him  the  more  venomously 
ruminant  upon  revenge.  In 
these  days  he  haunted  the 
avenues  like  a  spirit,  brooding 
on  his  injuries,  pondering  the 
means  of  a  retaliation :  there 
were  no  hours  of  manumission 
in  the  inn;  the  reed  was  still. 
And  yet,  to  do  him  justice, 
there  was  even  then  the  frank 
and  suave  exterior  ;  no  boorish 
awkward  silence  in  his  ancient 
gossips  made  him  lose  his  jocu- 
larity; he  continued  to  embellish 
his  conversation  with  morals 
based  on  universal  kindness 
and  goodwill. 

At  last  the  thunder  broke, 
for  the  scandal  reached  the 
castle,  and  was  there  overheard 
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by  the  Duchess  in  a  verse  of  the 
ballad  sung  under  her  window 
by  a  gardener's  boy.  She  made 
some  inquiries,  and  thereafter 
went  straight  to  her  husband. 

"What  is  this  I  hear  about 
your  Chamberlain  ?  "  she  asked. 

Argyll  drew  down  his  brows 
and  sighed.  "My  Chamber- 
lain?" said  he.  "It  must  be 
something  dreadful  by  the  look 
of  her  Grace  the  Duchess.  What 
is  it  this  time  ?  High  treason, 
or  marriage,  or  the  need  of  it  ? 
Or  has  old  Knapdale  died  by  a 
blessed  disposition  and  left  him 
a  fortune  ?  That  would  save 
me  the  performance  of  a  very 
unpleasant  duty." 

"It  has  gone  the  length  of 
scurrilous  songs  about  our 
worthy  gentleman.  The  town 
has  been  ringing  with  scandals 
about  him  for  a  week,  and  I 
never  heard  a  word  about  it  till 
half-an-hour  ago." 

"And  so  you  feel  defrauded, 
my  dear,  which  is  natural 
enough,  being  a  woman  as 
well  as  a  duchess.  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  so  squalid  a  story 
should  be  so  long  of  reaching 
your  ears:  had  it  been  any- 
thing to  anybody's  credit  you 
would  have  been  the  first  to 
learn  of  it.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I've  heard  the  song  myself,  and 
if  I  have  seemed  unnaturally 
engaged  for  a  day  or  two  it 
is  because  I  have  been  in  a 
quandary  as  to  what  I  should 
do.  Now  that  you  know  the 
story,  what  do  you  advise,  my 
dear?" 

"  A  mere  woman  must  leave 
that  to  the  Lord  Justice- 
General,"  she  replied.  "And 
now  that  your  Chamberlain 


turns  out  a  greater  scamp  than 
I  thought  him,  I'm  foolish 
enough  to  be  sorry  for  him." 

"And  so  am  I,"  said  the 
Duke,  and  looked  about  the 
shelves  of  books  lining  the 
room.  "Here's  a  multitude 
of  counsellors ;  a  great  deal  of 
the  world's  wisdom  so  far  as 
it  has  been  reduced  to  print, 
and  I'll  swear  I  could  go 
through  it  from  end  to  end 
without  learning  how  I  should 
judge  a  problem  like  Sim 
MacTaggart." 

She  would  have  left  him  then, 
but  he  stopped  her  with  a  smil- 
ing interrogation.  "  Well  ?  " 
he  said. 

She  waited. 

"  What  about  the  customary 
privilege  ?  "  he  went  on. 

"What  is  that?" 

"Why,  you  have  not  said  'I 
told  you  so.'" 

She  smiled  at  that.  "How 
stupid  of  me  ! "  said  she.  "  Oh  ! 
but  you  forgave  my  Frenchman, 
and  for  that  I  owe  you  some 
consideration. " 

"Did  I,  faith?"  said  he. 
"'Twas  mighty  near  the  com- 
pounding of  a  felony,  a  shock- 
ing lapse  in  a  Justice- General. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  only 
too  glad,  in  MacTaggart's  in- 
terest, while  he  was  ill,  to 
postpone  disclosures  so  unpleas- 
ant as  are  now  the  talk  of  the 
country;  and,  like  you,  I  find 
him  infinitely  worse  in  these 
disclosures  than  I  guessed." 

The  Duchess  went  away,  the 
Duke  grew  grave,  reflecting  on 
his  duty.  What  it  clearly  was 
he  had  not  decided  until  it  was 
late  in  the  evening,  and  then  he 
sent  for  his  Chamberlain. 
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CHAPTER  XL. — THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT. 


Simon  went  to  the  library 
and  saw  plainly  that  the  storm 
was  come. 

"  Sit  down,  Simon,  sit  down," 
said  his  Grace,  and  carefully 
sharpened  a  pen. 

The  Chamberlain  subsided  in 
a  chair ;  crossed  his  legs ;  made 
a  mouth  as  if  to  whistle.  There 
was  a  vexatious  silence  in  the 
room  till  the  Duke  got  up  and 
stood  against  the  chimney-piece 
and  spoke. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  could  be 
taking  a  liberty  with  the  old 
song  and  singing  'Roguery 
Parts  Good  Company'  if  I 
were  not,  so  far  as  music  goes, 
as  timber  as  the  table  there  and 
in  anything  but  a  key  for  music 
even  if  I  had  the  faculty. 
Talking  about  music,  you  have 
doubtless  not  heard  the  in- 
genious ballant  connected  with 
your  name  and  your  exploits. 
It  has  been  the  means  of  in- 
forming her  Grace  upon  matters 
I  had  preferred  she  knew  noth- 
ing about,  because  I  like  to 
have  the  women  I  regard  be- 
lieve the  world  much  better 
than  it  is.  And  it  follows 
that  you  and  I  must  bring 
our  long  connection  to  an  end. 
When  will  it  be  most  con- 
venient for  my  Chamberlain  to 
send  me  his  resignation  after 
'twelve  years  of  painstaking 
and  intelligent  service  to  the 
Estate,'  as  we  might  be  say- 
ing on  the  customary  silver 
salver?" 

Simon  cursed  within  but  out- 
wardly never  quailed. 

"I  know  nothing  about  a 
ballant,"  said  he  coolly,  "but 


as  for  the  rest  of  it,  I  thank 
God  I  can  be  taking  a  hint  as 
ready  as  the  quickest.  Your 
Grace  no  doubt  has  reasons. 
And  I'll  make  bold  to  say 
the  inscription  it  is  your 
humour  to  suggest  would  not 
be  anyway  extravagant,  for 
the  twelve  years  have  been 
painstaking  enough,  whatever 
about  their  intelligence,  of 
which  I  must  not  be  the  judge 
myself." 

"  So  far  as  that  goes,  sir," 
said  the  Duke,  "  you  have  been 
a  pattern.  And  it  is  your  gifts 
that  make  your  sins  the  more 
heinous :  a  man  of  a  more 
sluggish  intelligence  might 
have  had  the  ghost  of  an  ex- 
cuse for  failing  to  appreciate 
the  utmost  loathsomeness  of  his 
sins." 

"Oh  !  by  the  Lord  Harry,  if 

it  is  to  be  a  sermon ! " 

cried  Simon,  jumping  to  his 
feet. 

"  Keep  your  chair,  sir !  keep 
your  chair  like  a  man ! "  said  the 
Duke.  "I  am  thinking  you 
know  me  well  enough  to  believe 
there  is  none  of  the  common 
moralist  about  me.  I  leave  the 
preaching  to4  those  with  a  better 
conceit  of  themselves  than  I 
could  afford  to  have  of  my  in- 
different self.  No  preaching, 
cousin,  no  preaching,  but  just 
a  word  among  friends,  even 
if  it  were  only  to  explain  the 
reason  for  our  separation." 

The  Chamberlain  resumed 
his  chair  defiantly  and  folded 
his  arms. 

"I'll  be  cursed  if  I  see  the 
need  for  all  this  preamble,"  said 
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he  ;  "  but  your  Grace  can  fire 
away.  It  need  never  be  said 
that  Simon  MacTaggart  was 
feared  to  account  for  himself 
when  the  need  happened." 

"Within  certain  limitations, 
I  daresay  that  is  true,"  said 
the  Duke. 

"  I  aye  liked  a  tale  to  come 
to  a  brisk  conclusion,"  said  the 
Chamberlain,  with  no  effort  to 
conceal  his  impatience. 

"This  one  will  be  as  brisk 
as  I  can  make  it,"  said  his 
Grace.  "  Up  till  the  other  day 
I  gave  you  credit  for  the  virtue 
you  claim  —  the  readiness  to 
answer  for  yourself  when  the 
need  happened.  I  was  under 
the  delusion  that  your  duel 
with  the  Frenchman  was  the 
proof  of  it." 

"  Oh,  damn  the  Frenchman ! " 
cried  the  Chamberlain  with 
contempt  and  irritation.  "I 
am  ready  to  meet  the  man 
again  with  any  arm  he 
chooses." 

"With  any  arm!"  said  the 
Duke  dryly.  "'Tis  always  well 
to  have  a  whole  one,  and  not 
one  with  a  festering  sore,  as  on 
the  last  occasion.  Oh  yes,"  he 
went  on,  seeing  Simon  change 
colour,  "you  observe  I  have 
learned  about  the  old  wound, 
and,  what  is  more,  I  know  ex- 
actly where  you  got  it." 

"Your  Grace  seems  to  have 
trustworthy  informants,"  said 
the  Chamberlain  less  boldly, 
but  in  no  measure  abashed. 
"  I  got  that  wound  through 
your  own  hand  as  surely  as 
if  you  had  held  the  foil  that 
gave  it,  for  the  whole  of  this 
has  risen,  as  you  ought  to  know, 
from  your  sending  me  to 
France.'.' 


"  And  that  is  true,  in  a  sense, 
my  good  sophist.  But  I  was, 
in  that,  the  unconscious  and 
blameless  link  in  your  accursed 
destiny.  I  had  you  sent  to 
France  on  a  plain  mission.  It 
was  not,  I  make  bold  to  say, 
a  mission  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  sent  any  man 
but  a  shrewd  one  and  a  gentle- 
man, and  I  "was  mad  enough  to 
think  Simon  MacTaggart  was 
both.  When  you  were  in 
Paris  as  our  agent " 

"  Fah  !  "  cried  Simon,  snap- 
ping his  fingers  and  drawing 
his  face  in  a  grimace.  "  Agent, 
quo'  he!  for  God's  sake  take 
your  share  of  it  and  say  spy 
and  be  done  with  it ! " 

The  Duke  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  listening  patiently 
to  the  interruption.  "As  you 
like,"  said  he.  "  Let  us  say 
spy,  then.  You  were  to  learn 
what  you  could  of  the  Pre- 
tender's movements,  and  inci- 
dentally you  were  to  intromit 
with  certain  of  our  settled 
agents  at  Versailles.  Doubt- 
less a  sort  of  espionage  was 
necessary  to  the  same.  But  I 
make  bold  to  say  the  duty  was 
no  ignoble  one  so  long  as  it  was 
done  with  some  sincerity  and 
courage,  for  I  count  the  spy  in 
an  enemy's  country  is  engaged 
upon  the  gallantest  enterprise 
of  war,  using  the  shrewdness 
that  alone  differs  the  quarrel  of 
the  man  from  the  fury  of  the 
beast,  and  himself  the  more 
admirable  because  his  task  is 
a  thousand  times  more  danger- 
ous than  if  he  fought  with  the 
claymore  in  the  field." 

"Doubtless!  doubtless!"  said 
the  Chamberlain.  "  That's  an 
old  tale  between  the  two  of  us, 
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but  you  should  hear  the  other 
side  upon  it." 

"  No  matter ;  we  gave  you 
the  credit  and  the  reward  of 
doing  your  duty  as  you  engaged, 
and  yet  you  mixed  the  business 
up  with  some  extremely  dirty 
work  no  sophistry  of  yours  or 
mine  will  dare  defend.  You 
took  our  money,  MacTaggart — 
and  you  sold  us !  Sit  down, 
sit  down  and  listen  like  a  man ! 
You  sold  us — there's  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it;  and  you 
sold  our  friends  at  Versailles  to 
the  very  people  you  were  sent 
yourself  to  act  against.  Counter- 
sap  with  a  vengeance  !  We 
know  now  where  Bertin  got 
his  information.  You  betrayed 
us  and  the  woman  Cecile  Favart 
in  the  one  filthy  transaction." 

The  Chamberlain  showed  in 
his  face  that  the  blow  was 
home.  His  mouth  broke,  and 
he  grew  as  grey  as  a  rag. 

"  And  that's  the  way  of 
it?"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
silence. 

"  That's  the  way  of  it,"  said 
the  Duke.  "She  was  as  much 
the  agent — let  us  say  the  spy, 
then — as  you  were  yourself,  and 
seems  to  have  brought  more 
cunning  to  the  trade  than  did 
our  simple  Simon  himself.  If 
her  friend  Montaiglon  had  not 
come  here  to  look  for  you,  and 
thereby  put  us  on  an  old  trail 
we  had  abandoned,  we  would 
never  have  guessed  the  source 
of  her  information." 

"  I'll  be  cursed  if  I  have  a 
dog's  luck!"  cried  Simon. 

Argyll  looked  pityingly  at 
him.  "So!"  said  he.  "You 
mind  our  old  country  saying, 
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Ni  droch  dhuine  dan  da  fein 
— a  bad  man  makes  his  own 
fate  ?  " 

"  Do  you  say  so  ?  "  cried  Mac- 
Taggart, with  his  first  sign  of 
actual  insolence,  and  the  Duke 
sighed. 

"  My  good  Simon,"  said  he, 
"  I  do  not  require  to  tell  you 
so,  for  you  know  it  very  well. 
What  I  would  add  is  that  all 
I  have  said  is,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  between  ourselves  : 
that's  my  only  tribute  to  our  old 
acquaintanceship.  Only  I  can 
afford  to  have  no  more  night 
escapades  at  Doom  or  anywhere 
else  with  my  fencibles,  and  so, 
Simon,  the  resignation  cannot 
be  a  day  too  soon." 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
delay  it  a  second  longer  than  is 
desirable,  and  your  Grace  has 
it  here  and  now  !  A  fine  fracas 
all  this  about  a  puddock-eating 
Frenchman !  I  do  not  value 
him  nor  his  race  to  the  extent 
of  a  pin.  And  as  for  your 
Grace's  Chamberlain  —  well, 
Simon  MacTaggart  has  done 
very  well  hitherto  on  his  own 
works  and  merits." 

"  You  may  find,  for  all  that," 
said  his  Grace,  "  that  they  were 
all  summed  up  in  a  few  words 
— 'he  was  a  far-out  cousin  to 
the  Duke.'  Sic  itur  ad  astra." 

At  that  Simon  put  on  his  hat 
and  laughed  with  an  eerie  and 
unpleasant  stridency.  He  never 
said  another  word,  but  left  the 
room.  The  sound  of  his  un- 
natural merriment  rang  on  the 
stair  as  he  descended. 

"  The  man  is  fey,"  said  the 
Duke  to  himself,  listening  with 
a  startled  gravity. 
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CHAPTER    XLI. — DAWN. 


Simon  MacTaggart  went  out 
possessed  by  the  devils  of 
hatred  and  chagrin.  He  saw 
himself  plainly  for  what  he  was 
in  truth — a  pricked  bladder,  his 
career  come  to  an  ignoble  con- 
clusion, the  single  honest  scheme 
he  had  ever  set  his  heart  on 
brought  to  nought,  and  his 
vanity  already  wounded  sorely 
at  the  prospect  of  a  contemptu- 
ous world  to  be  faced  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  All  this 
from  the  romantics  of  a  French- 
man who  walked  through  life 
in  the  step  of  a  polonaise,  and 
a  short  season  ago  was  utterly 
unaware  that  such  a  man  as 
Simon  MacTaggart  existed,  or 
that  a  woman  named  Olivia 
bloomed,  a  very  flower,  among 
the  wilds !  At  whatever  angle 
he  viewed  the  congregated  dis- 
asters of  the  past  few  weeks  he 
saw  Count  Victor  in  their  back- 
ground —  a  sardonic,  smiling, 
light-hearted  Nemesis ;  and  if 
he  detested  him  previously  as 
a  merely  possible  danger,  he 
hated  him  now  with  every  fibre 
of  his  being  as  the  cause  of  this 
upheaval. 

And  then,  in  his  way  that  is 
not  uncommon  with  the  sinner, 
he  must  pity  himself  because 
circumstances  had  so  consist- 
ently conspired  against  him. 

He  had  come  into  the  garden 
after  the  interview  with  Argyll 
had  made  it  plain  that  the 
darkest  passages  in  his  ser- 
vant's history  were  known  to 
him,  and  had  taken  off  his  hat 
to  get  the  night  breeze  on  his 
brow  which  was  wet  with  per- 
spiration. The  snow  was  still 


on  the  ground ;  among  the  laden 
bushes,  the  silent  soaring  trees 
of  fir  and  ash,  it  seemed  as  if 
this  was  no  other  than  the  land 
of  outer  darkness  whereto  the 
lost  are  driven  at  the  end.  It 
maddened  him  to  think  of  what 
he  had  been  brought  to  :  he 
shook  his  fist  in  a  childish 
and  impotent  petulance  at  the 
spacious  unregarding  east  where 
Doom  lay — the  scene  of  all  his 
passions. 

"  God's  curse  on  the  breed  of 
meddlers  ! "  he  said.  "  Another 
month  and  I  was  out  of  these 
gutters,  and  hell  no  more  to 
tempt  me.  To  be  the  douce 
good-man,  and  all  the  tales  of 
storm  forgotten  by  the  neigh- 
bours that  may  have  kent  them ; 
to  sit  perhaps  with  bairns — her 
bairns  and  mine — about  my 
knee,  and  never  a  twinge  of  the 
old  damnable  inclinations,  and 
the  flageolet  going  to  the 
honestest  tunes.  All  lost ! 
All  lost  for  a  rat  that  takes  to 
the  hold  of  an  infernal  ship, 
and  comes  here  to  chew  at  the 
ropes  that  dragged  me  to  salva- 
tion. This  is  where  it  ends ! 
It's  the  judgment  come  a  day 
ower  soon  for  Sim  MacTaggart. 
But  Sim  MacTaggart  will  make 
the  rat  rue  his  meddling." 

He  had  come  out  with  no 
fixed  idea  of  what  he  next 
should  do,  but  one  step  seemed 
now  imperative — he  must  go 
to  Doom,  otherwise  his  blood 
would  burst  every  vein  in  his 
body.  He  set  forth  with  the 
stimulus  of  fury  for  the  barracks 
where  his  men  lay,  of  whom 
half-a-dozen  at  least  were  his 
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to  the  gate  of  the  Pit  itself,  less 
scrupulous  even  than  himself 
because  more  ignorant,  pos- 
sessed of  but  one  or  two  im- 
pulses— a  foolish  affection  for 
him  and  an  inherited  regard 
for  rapine  too  rarely  to  be  in- 
dulged in  these  tame  latter  days. 
To  call  them  out,  to  find  them 
armed  and  ready  for  any  enter- 
prise of  his,  was  a  matter  of 
brief  time.  They  set  out  know- 
ing nothing  at  all  of  his  object, 
and  indifferent  so  long  as  this 
adorable  gentleman  was  to  lead 
them. 

When  they  came  to  Doom  the 
tide  was  full  and  round  about 
it,  so  they  retired  upon  the 
hillside,  sheltering  in  a  little 
plantation  of  fir  through  which 
they  could  see  the  stars,  and 
Doom  dense  black  against  them 
without  a  sign  of  habitation. 

And  yet  Doom,  upon  the  side 
that  faced  the  sea,  was  not 
asleep.  Mungo  was  busy  upon 
the  preparations  for  departure, 
performing  them  in  a  funereal 
spirit,  whimpering  about  the 
vacant  rooms  with  a  grief  that 
was  trivial  compared  with  that 
of  Doom  himself,  who  waited 
for  the  dawn  as  if  it  were  to 
bring  him  to  the  block,  or  of 
Olivia,  whose  pillow  was  wet 
with  unavailing  tears.  It  was 
their  last  night  in  Doom.  At 
daybreak  Mungo  was  to  convey 
them  to  the  harbour,  where 
they  should  embark  upon  the 
vessel  that  was  to  bear  them 
to  the  Lowlands.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  sea  -  gulls  came  earlier 
than  usual  to  wheel  and  cry 
about  the  rock,  half-guessing 
that  it  was  so  soon  to  be  un- 
tenanted,  and  finally,  as  it  is 
to-day,  the  grass-grown  mound 


of  memories.  Olivia  rose  and 
went  to  her  window  to  look 
out  at  them,  and  saw  them  as 
yet  but  vague,  grey,  floating 
shapes  slanting  against  the  pal- 
ing stars. 

And  then  the  household  rose ; 
the  boat  nodded  to  the  leeward 
of  the  rock,  with  its  mast 
stepped,  its  sail  billowing  with 
a  rustle  in  the  faint  air,  and 
Mungo  at  the  sheet.  The  dawn 
came  slowly,  but  fast  enough 
for  the  departing,  and  the  land- 
ward portion  of  the  rock  was 
still  in  shadow  when  Olivia 
stepped  forth  with  a  tear- 
stained  face,  and  a  trembling 
hand  on  Victor's  arm.  He 
shared  her  sorrow,  but  was 
proud  and  happy  too  that  her 
trials,  as  he  hoped,  were  over. 
They  took  their  seat  in  the  boat 
and  waited  for  the  Baron.  Now 
the  tide  was  down,  the  last  of 
it  running  in  tiny  rivulets  upon 
the  sand  between  the  mainland 
and  the  rock,  and  Simon  and 
his  gang  came  over  silently. 
Simon  led,  and  turned  the 
corner  of  the  tower  hastily 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand  to 
find  the  Baron  emerging.  He 
had  not  seen  the  boat  and  its 
occupants,  but  the  situation 
seemed  to  flash  upon  him,  and 
he  uttered  a*  cry  of  rage. 

Doom  drew  back  under  the 
frowning  eyebrow  of  what  had 
been  his  home,  tugged  the 
weapon  from  his  scabbard  and 
threw  himself  on  guard. 

"This  is  kind,  indeed,"  he, 
said  in  a  pause  of  his  assailant's 
confusion  at  finding  this  was 
not  the  man  he  sought.  "  You 
have  come  to  say  '  Good-bye.' 
On  guard,  black  dog,  on 
guard!" 
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"  So  dhuit  mata  ! — here  then 
is  for  you,"  cried  Sim,  and  wav- 
ing back  his  followers,  engaged 
with  a  rasp  of  steel.  It  lasted 
but  a  moment :  Doom  crouched 
a  little  upon  bending  knees, 
with  a  straight  arm,  parry- 
ing the  assault  of  a  point  that 
flew  in  wild  disorder.  He  broke 
ground  for  a  few  yards  with 
feints  in  quarte.  He  followed 
on  a  riposte  with  a  lunge — short, 
sharp,  conclusive,  for  it  took 
his  victim  in  the  chest  and 
passed  through  at  the  other 
side  with  a  thud  of  the  hilt 
against  his  body.  Sim  fell  with 
a  groan,  his  company  clustering 
round  him,  not  wholly  forgetful 
of  retaliation,  but  influenced  by 
his  hand  that  forbade  their  in- 
terference with  his  enemy. 

"  Clean  up  your  filth  !  "  said 
Doom  in  the  Gaelic,  sheathing 
his  sword  and  turning  to  join 
his  daughter.  "  He  took  Drim- 
darroch  from  me,  and  now,  by 
God !  he's  welcome  to  Doom." 

"  Not  our  old  friends,  surely  ?  " 
said  Count  Victor,  looking  back- 
ward at  the  cluster  of  men. 


"The  same,"  said  Doom,  and 
kept  his  counsel  further. 

Count  Victor  put  his  arm 
round  Olivia's  waist.  The 
boat's  prow  fell  off;  the  sail 
filled ;  she  ran  with  a  pleasant 
ripple  through  the  waves,  and 
there  followed  her  a  cry  that 
only  Doom  of  all  the  company 
knew  was  a  coronach,  followed 
by  the  music  of  Sim  Mac- 
Taggart's  flageolet. 

It  rose  above  the  ripple  of 
the  waves,  above  the  screaming 
of  the  birds,  finally  stilling  the 
coronach,  and  the  air  it  gave 
an  utterance  to  was  the  same 
that  had  often  charmed  the 
midnight  bower,  failing  at  the 
last  abruptly  as  it  had  always 
done  before. 

"  By  heavens !  it  is  my 
Mary's  favourite  air,  and  that 
was  all  she  knew  of  it,"  said 
Doom,  and  his  face  grew  white 
with  memory  and  a  speculation. 

"Had  he  found  the  end  of 
that  air,"  said  Count  Victor,  "he 
had  found,  as  he  said  himself, 
another  man.  But  I,  perhaps, 
had  never  found  Olivia  ! " 
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A    VILLAGE     IN     THE     VAL 


BY    MBS    P.     G.    HAMEBTON. 


VISIT  THE   SECOND. 


WE  had  been  so  pleased  with 
our  holiday  in  the  Val  d'Or 
that  we  intended  to  return  if 
we  could  find  lodgings,  for 
everything  in  the  Chateau  My- 
pont  was  let.  After  a  long 
search,  an  old  widow  lady  was 
applied  to,  and  though  she  had 
never  contemplated  before  the 
possibility  of  letting  part  of  her 
house — nor  desired  to  do  so — 
she  consented  to  give  us  the 
first  floor  for  the  same  rent  we 
had  paid  at  the  chateau,  but 
on  condition  that  we  should 
take  the  rooms  "as  they  were." 
For  Mme.  S.  had  been  rather 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  change 
in  her  regular  habits — habits 
that  she  had  never  dreamt  of 
altering  to  the  end  of  her  life ; 
for  she  was  now  eighty-three, 
and  did  not  either  expect  or 
wish  to  remain  much  longer  in 
this  world. 

The  house  itself  was  a  strange 
compilation  of  buildings,  which 
seemed  to  have  neither  front 
nor  back,  the  main  entrance 
being  oddly  placed  behind,  in  a 
steep,  narrow  lane,  whilst  the 
door  was  pinched  and  low,  not 
bigger  than  those  in  the  rooms, 
and  like  them  having  square 
panes  of  glass  in  the  upper 
part,  like  a  window.  Yet  it 
was  the  outer  door  opening 
into  the  public  street,  and  the 
only  protection  against  house- 
breakers—  but  I  was  quietly 
assured  that  house  -  breakers 


were    unknown   in   Le   Bourg- 
neuf. 

It  was  a  curious  feature  of 
the  place  that  space  had  been 
most  generously  granted  where 
it  was  least  wanted,  and  strictly 
economised  where  it  would 
have  been  desirable.  There 
were  lots  of  crazy  passages  and 
corridors  on  each  floor,  and 
under  the  house  vaulted  ones 
leading  to  the  most  unexpected 
places,  besides  endless  landings, 
staircases,  and  closets,  so  be- 
wildering that  we  agreed  at 
once  to  call  Mme.  S.'s  house 
"The  Labyrinth."  Later  on 
this  enigma  was  explained  by 
our  landlady  :  she  told  me  that, 
long  ago,  two  near  relatives  of 
hers  having  got  married,  and 
being  unwilling  to  be  separated 
from  their  family,  had  bought 
the  two  houses  adjoining  the 
parental  habitation,  and  made 
openings  in  the  walls,  and 
devised  those  wonderfully  elab- 
orate means  of  communication 
which  had  so  much  puzzled  me. 
The  good  lady  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  her  proud  satisfaction 
in  these  arrangements,  in  which 
she  had  had  a  share,  for  she 
ended  her  explanations  by  say- 
ing, "  El  nous  avons  6t6  nos  pro- 
pres  architectes  / "  Then  she 
murmured  in  a  saddened  tone, 
"At  that  time  friends  could 
not  bear  to  live  apart,  and  now 
they  cannot  agree  to  live  to- 
gether," which  made  me  fear 
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that  poor  Mme.  S.  deeply  felt 
the  melancholy  solitude  of  her 
old  age. 

In  some  respects  she  was 
wonderful  for  her  years  ;  though 
she  moved  slowly,  she  was  al- 
most constantly  seen  walking 
noiselessly  about  the  house, 
garden,  or  village.  Always 
clad  in  weeds  —  for  she  had 
successively  lost  her  eight  chil- 
dren, a  beloved  sister,  a  niece 
whom  she  had  adopted,  and 
lastly  her  husband.  She  was 
nervously  restless,  and  often 
startled  us  at  first,  when  she 
stole  at  night  past  our  glass 
doors,  dimly  descried  like  a 
black  shadow  by  the  nick- 
ering light  of  her  small  lamp. 

On  our  arrival  Mme.  S.  had 
courteously  showed  us  our 
rooms,  which  were  in  some 
respects  superior  to  those  we 
had  had  at  the  chateau.  They 
were  larger  and  incomparably 
better  furnished.  The  pre- 
vious year  I  had  slept  upon  a 
small  iron  bedstead ;  but  now 
my  bed  was  made  of  fine 
walnut-wood,  like  the  chest  of 
drawers  and  the  handsome 
clothes-press  which  quite  filled 
up  one  side  of  the  room,  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  writing- 
table.  My  bed  was  canopied, 
and,  with  its  red  curtains  and 
green  fringe  to  match  the 
counterpane,  lent  quite  a  com- 
fortable aspect  to  the  otherwise 
somewhat  cold  and  monastic 
appearance  of  the  room.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
had  accepted  the  lodgings  "  as 
they  were,"  therefore  the  many 
tokens  of  our  landlady's  piety 
had  kept  their  places,  and  the 
marble  tops  of  our  drawers 
looked  more  like  altars  than 

VOL.  CLXX. — NO.  MXXIX. 


anything  else.  In  the  middle 
of  mine  there  was  a  plaster 
cast  of  the  Virgin  holding  the 
child  Jesus  in  her  arms,  with 
an  emblem  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
depending  from  her  neck.  On 
each  side  vases  of  paper  flowers 
under  glass  shades,  and  behind 
several  portraits  of  saints 
(patrons  of  the  family)  hang- 
ing on  the  wall.  At  the  head 
of  our  beds  the  bdnitiers  were 
filled  with  holy  water,  and  sur- 
mounted by  shrivelled  sprigs  of 
boxwood,  which  had  been 
blessed  on  a  certain  Palm 
Sunday — how  long  ago  ?  .  .  . 
Mme.  S.  alone  could  remember, 
as  she  remembered  to  which  of 
her  children  had  belonged  the 
chaplets  of  beads  festooned 
about  the  looking-glasses. 

After  surveying  the  apart- 
ments we  unpacked  our  boxes 
and  distributed  their  contents 
among  the  drawers  and  closets 
put  at  our  disposal.  I  noticed 
that  the  key  of  the  clothes- 
press  had  been  left  in  the  lock, 
though  it  was  not  one  of  the 
pieces  of  furniture  which  I  had 
been  told  I  might  use,  and 
when  Mme.  S.  came  up  to 
inquire  if  we  wanted  anything 
more,  I  begged  her  to  remove 
that  key,  and  to  keep  it.  She 
looked  surprised,  and  whilst  I 
was  explaining  that  I  would 
rather  not  be  responsible  for 
what  there  might  be  in  the 
press,  she  seemed  almost  hurt. 
"  Can  you  suppose,  then,  that 
my  confidence  in  you  is  not 
perfect?"  she  asked  in  an  in- 
jured tone. 

"Well,  madame,  a  servant 
girl  will  have  access  to  the 
room " 

"And  it  would  be  just  the 
E 
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same  if  a  dozen  of  our  girls 
had  access  to  it,"  was  the  de- 
cisive reply.  "At  Le  Bourg- 
neuf  stealing,  robbing,  and  pil- 
fering are  unknown  abomina- 
tions." 

I  was  glad  to  hear  it,  and 
this  assurance  helped  to  recon- 
cile me  to  our  glass  doors, 
which  would  have  opposed  but 
little  resistance  to  a  determined 
house-breaker.  The  inconven- 
ience— if  not  danger — of  these 
glass  doors  did  not  appear  to 
have  struck  any  one  before  us. 
Yet  the  thin,  transparent,  worn- 
out  muslin  curtains  were  no 
protection  against  a  clear  view 
of  the  interior  to  any  one  out- 
side. This  peculiarity  of  our 
lodgings  obliged  me  to  put  to 
a  double  use  a  shawl  of  Mme. 
S.'s,  which  she  kindly  added  as 
an  ornamental  cover  to  our 
centre  table,  and  which  I  hung 
up  as  a  door-curtain  whenever 
privacy  became  desirable. 

Probably  the  incident  of  the 
key  had  suggested  new  thoughts 
to  Mme.  S.,  for  presently  she 
explained  the  working  of  the 
elaborate  bright  steel  fastening 
of  the  press,  and  when  the  big 
doors  were  open,  she  asked  if 
I  should  not  like  some  of  the 
shelves  for  myself.  "  Of  course 
they  would  be  very  convenient, 
but  I  did  not  want  to  trouble 

"  However,  before  I  had 

time  to  finish  my  polite  sentence, 
Mme.  S.,  despite  her  eighty- 
three  years,  was  perched  upon 
a  chair  piling  up  sheets,  bed- 
covers, and  pillow-cases  tightly 
upon  one  another  on  the  upper 
shelves,  to  let  me  have  the  use 
of  the  lower  ones.  In  the 
course  of  our  stay  we  had  re- 
peated tokens  of  this  thought- 
fulness  for  our  comfort,  which 


prevented  us,  in  some  measure, 
from  feeling  as  acutely  as  we 
might  have  done  otherwise  the 
disappointment  of  not  being 
really  in  the  country,  —  for 
though  we  were  so  near  our 
former  dwelling,  the  situation 
was  quite  different. 

Each  day  brought  with  it 
some  new  proof  of  our  land- 
lady's kindness :  for  instance, 
she  soon  noticed  that  a  wet 
cloth  was  passed  every  morn- 
ing over  our  tiled  floors  (on 
account  of  the  dust),  and  her 
solicitude  for  the  health  of 
my  mother  made  her  seek,  in 
her  numerous  closets,  for  a 
carpet  to  be  placed  under  the 
dinner-table  to  avoid  the  effects 
of  damp.  As  I  passed  before 
the  closet  in  which  she  was 
rummaging  with  her  feeble 
hands,  I  heard  her  panting  in 
the  effort  to  disengage  what 
she  needed  from  a  pile  of 
other  things.  I  asked  if  I 
could  be  of  use.  "  Yes,"  she 
said,  "and  I  shall  be  very 
much  obliged,  for  though  I 
have  the  carpet  for  your  room, 
I  want  that  other  one,  which  I 
am  not  strong  enough  to  pull 
out.  It  is  for  my  femme  de 
manage,  whose  little  girl  is 
paralysed  and  subject  to  fits 
at  times,  when  she  falls  out  of 
her  bed  on  the  hard  floor,  and 
if  her  mother  is  out  at  work, 
the  poor  thing  may  remain 
helpless  a  long  time  and  catch 
cold.  It  just  came  to  my 
mind  that  I  had  a  good  carpet 
somewhere,  and  that,  folded  up 
and  put  beside  the  bed  of  the 
little  martyr,  it  might  prevent 
her  from  being  hurt  in  her 
falls."  I  then  recollected  that 
old  Mme.  S.  contented  herself 
with  a  narrow  rug  in  her  bed- 
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room,  and  a  thin  mat  under 
her  dinner-table,  yet  thought 
it  quite  natural  to  give  her 
best  carpet  in  charity.  Faith- 
ful to  the  old  traditions  of  the 
petite  bourgeoisie  (like  several 
other  families  of  the  place),  she 
had  few  wants,  and  did  not 
even  keep  a  servant.  It  was 
just  the  same  at  the  chateau 
— a  femme  de  manage  coming 
regularly,  and  other  women  to 
help  in  washing,  cleaning,  sew- 
ing, &c.,  as  many,  and  as  often  as 
needful,  but  no  servants.  Their 
constant  presence  is  considered 
obtrusive,  and  as  involving  a 
diminution  of  their  master's 
privacy  and  freedom,  whilst 
the  occasional  want  of  them 
is  not  greatly  felt,  owing  to  the 
vigneronnes,  always  ready  to 
lend  a  hand,  at  least  where 
there  are  vineyards — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

We  had  only  to  cross  the 
road  in  order  to  reach  the  flat 
stone  over  the  rivulet,  and  to 
open  the  wickets  which  gave 
access  to  the  garden  of  the 
chateau,  where  we  had  been 
invited  to  go  as  often  as  we 
pleased.  We  often  met  our 
former  host  and  hostess  there, 
and  once  Mons.  L.  told  me  that, 
on  account  of  the  great  heat, 
the  grapes  were  three  weeks  in 
advance  on  an  average  year — 
therefore  I  was  sure  this  time 
to  see  the  vintage.  The  grapes 
were  only  in  moderate  quantity, 
but  it  was  hoped  that  the  quality 
would  be  exceptional;  still,  as 
we  had  a  thunderstorm  daily,  I 
inquired  if  the  rain  would  not 
prove  in j  urious.  ' '  No, ' '  was  the 
answer;  "those  warm  showers 
of  short  duration  were  quite 
beneficial  at  this  stage  of  the 
growth ;  they  swelled  the  grapes 


and  softened  the  skins."  How- 
ever, the  almost  regular  forma- 
tion of  thunder-clouds,  thicken- 
ing as  the  heat  of  the  day 
increased,  and  bursting  towards 
evening  in  a  deluge  of  rain,  did 
not  seem  promising  to  me. 
Neither  was  it  agreeable,  for 
how  was  it  possible  to  ramble 
about  in  the  sultry,  suffocating 
glare  of  the  red -copper  sun, 
expecting,  moreover,  to  be 
drenched  later  on  by  the  inky 
clouds  which  clung  to  the  hill- 
sides like  gigantic  black  bats, 
until  they  were  either  driven 
away  by  a  sudden  squall,  or  sent 
by  the  lurid  lightnings  to  open 
their  cataracts  upon  the  valley  ? 

At  first  sight,  when  we  came 
to  our  new  lodgings,  I  did  not 
see  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
cook  anything  at  home — though 
a  little  charcoal  stove  had  been 
placed  on  the  landing  by  my 
bedroom  door — for  there  was  no 
escape  for  the  suffocating  fumes 
of  the  charcoal,  and  they  might 
easily  have  smothered  us.  Mme. 
S.,  however,  perceiving  the 
danger,  told  me  that  I  was 
welcome  to  leave  open  the  door 
and  window  of  a  lumber-room 
just  opposite,  which  looked  upon 
the  garden. 

It  was  a  strange  room,  still 
furnished  with  a  bed  and  its 
bedding  complete  —  drawers, 
tables,  and  clothes-press ;  but, 
like  several  other  rooms  in  the 
same  house,  it  had  not  been 
swept  or  dusted  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  broken  chairs 
and  disjointed  tables,  as  they 
became  useless,  had  been  ac- 
cumulated in  a  pile  upon  the 
bed.  Busted  iron  implements 
of  all  descriptions,  with  fowling- 
pieces,  fishing-rods,  mice-eaten 
nets,  were  stuffed  in  the  corners ; 
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and  the  mantelpiece,  the 
drawers,  and  tables  were 
covered  with  all  manner  of 
cracked  and  chipped  pottery. 

The  floor  itself  was  entirely 
taken  up  by  empty  boxes, 
bottles,  and  what  not,  the 
whole  under  a  uniform  coating 
of  dust  and  cobwebs.  On  closer 
acquaintance  with  this  house,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  for 
at  least  fifty  years  nothing 
whatever  had  gone  out  of  it; 
no  rubbish  had  ever  been  thrown 
away  —  and  there  were  cart- 
loads of  it  in  the  closets  where 
colonies  of  moths  had  domi- 
ciled themselves  among  woollen 
blankets,  pillows,  and  feather- 
beds  innumerable.  In  the  rooms 
the  presses  and  drawers  con- 
tained, besides  good  linen  and 
old-fashioned  clothing,  nameless 
relics,  such  as  faded  bits  of 
ribbon  and  dried  leaves  and 
flowers,  whose  history  Mme.  S. 
only  could  have  told. 

It  was  embarrassing  to  ac- 
cept the  offer  that  had  just 
been  made,  for  I  did  not  see 
how  I  could  possibly  reach 
the  window  through  all  the 
obstructions  blocking  the  way 
to  it.  But  I  soon  noticed  that 
a  general  overhauling  was  tak- 
ing place,  at  the  instigation, 
and  under  the  supervision,  of 
our  landlady.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  that 
the  useless  objects  were  got 
rid  of  on  this  memorable  oc- 
casion. No,  indeed  !  They  were 
merely  transferred  to  a  sort  of 
magasin  close  by,  and,  when 
their  removal  was  completed, 
Mme.  S.  told  me  that  I  might- 
use  the  room  if  I  found  it  con- 
venient. Of  course  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly convenient,  and  it 
afforded  me,  besides,  quite  a 


new  experience.  As  I  watched 
the  boiling  of  our  morning 
milk,  under  the  joint  protection 
of  a  lame  St  John  carved  in 
wood  and  of  a  Good  Shepherd 
whose  lamb  had  disappeared,  I 
wondered  at  the  state  of  mind 
which  had  induced  the  former 
occupier  of  this  room  so  oddly 
to  place  the  little  twigs  of 
blessed  boxwood  that  were 
stuck  into  the  candlesticks  and 
match  -  box,  and  fastened  to 
every  nail  in  the  wall.  At 
the  same  time  I  could  see 
Mme.  S.  already  dressed  for  the 
early  mass  in  her  long  black 
shawl  and  crepe  bonnet,  scis- 
sors in  hand  to  cut  the  flowers 
which  she  faithfully  carried  to 
her  lost  ones  every  day  of  her 
life  (unless  prevented  by  ill- 
ness), now  to  the  cemetery  on 
the  hill  of  Mercurey,  and  next 
to  that  upon  the  hill  of  Touches 
— a  remarkable  feat  for  a  person 
eighty-three  years  of  age. 

One  damp,  misty  morning, 
when  I  descried  her  through 
the  drooping  vines,  occupied 
as  usual  by  her  pious  care,  I 
ventured  to  remonstrate;  for 
I  heard  her  cough,  and  knew 
of  her  night  having  been 
sleepless  with  suffocation  —  as 
was  too  often  the  case.  "  Per- 
haps you  are  right,"  she  an- 
swered. "And  perhaps  if  my 
niece  had  been  able  to  carry 
the  bouquet  (which  she  does 
now  and  then),  I  should  have 
let  her  go  in  my  stead ;  but 
she  is  too  busy  to-day,  and  I 
do  not  wish  them  to  miss  their 
flowers.  ..."  Poor  affection- 
ate heart !  I  understood  what 
solace  this  self-imposed  duty 
brought  to  it,  and  what  an 
importance  was  attached  to  its 
fulfilment.  Indeed,  Mme.  S. 
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had  already  told  me  several 
times  that  she  firmly  believed 
herself  to  be  in  actual  com- 
munion of  soul  with  all  her 
lost  ones. 

If  I  did  not  see  so  much  of 
the  open  country  now  as  I  had 
done  from  the  chateau,  there 
was  a  sort  of  compensation  in 
the  spectacle  offered  by  the 
street  -  life  and  also  by  the 
home -life  of  the  inhabitants, 
of  which  I  could  observe  a 
good  deal  from  our  windows. 
Its  most  striking  features  are 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
spent  out  of  doors — at  least  in 
summer-time — and  that  people 
do  not  seem  to  desire  any 
privacy.  I  could  see  men 
coming  out  of  their  houses  in 
the  early  morning,  and  wash- 
ing themselves  in  the  stream, 
after  loosening  their  shirt- 
collars  and  turning  up  their 
sleeves.  I  could  watch  the 
cooking  of  several  households, 
as  it  proceeded  in  their  court- 
yards, upon  charcoal  stoves. 
Babies  eat  their  porridge,  or 
it  is  administered  to  them,  on 
the  outside  doorsteps  ;  and 
family  meals  are  frequently  par- 
taken of  in  gardens  quite  open 
to  the  public  gaze.  In  the 
afternoons  women  and  girls 
congregate  into  small  groups 
to  do  their  sewing,  or  nursing, 
and  prattling,  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  street.  The  rela- 
tives of  Mme.  S.,  who  lived  in 
a  separate  house  (though  it 
formed  part  of  The  Labyrinth), 
took  all  their  meals  under  the 
acacias  of  the  courtyard,  unless 
it  rained. 

This  outdoor  life,  together 
with  the  great  heat  of  the 
summer  months,  accounts  for 
the  brown  skins  of  most  of  the 


inhabitants,  particularly  of  the 
children,  who  take  no  precau- 
tions against  being  sunburnt — 
and  in  consequence  look  like 
so  many  little  Arabs — and  of 
the  old  folks,  who  no  longer 
care  about  their  appearance. 
The  women  of  the  working 
class  may  always  be  seen  with 
their  large-brimmed  hats,  even 
inside  the  houses,  for  they  are 
so  often  out  again  that  they  do 
not  take  the  trouble  of  remov- 
ing them.  It  seems  as  if  they 
could  not  bear  to  miss  the 
sights  of  the  street  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  together,  and  it 
was  very  funny  to  espy  them 
appearing  suddenly,  and  in  suc- 
cession, at  every  window  and 
on  the  threshold,  even  whilst 
cleaning  their  rooms,  dressing 
their  children,  or  washing  up 
their  crockery. 

After  rather  a  prolonged 
walk  on  the  hills  in  search  of 
a  peculiar  kind  of  mushrooms 
which  grow  there  abundantly, 
I  was  coming  back  home,  on  a 
certain  evening  of  August, 
when  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  several  groups  of  men  and 
women  talking  volubly,  with 
even  more  animation  than 
usual.  Before  I  reached  our 
door  I  was  surrounded  by 
neighbours  eager  to  be  the  first 
to  communicate  the  news — such 
romantic  and  exciting  news ! 
.  .  .  Well,  the  previous  night, 
some  men  coming  out  of  a  cafe 
had  seen  in  a  corner  of  the 
road,  against  a  wall,  a  dark 
heap ;  and  on  coming  close  to 
it  discovered  that  it  was  a 
woman  —  she  must  be  dead 
drunk,  they  thought,  for  she 
neither  answered  nor  moved 
when  shaken  and  spoken  to. 
But  in  going  to  their  work  on 
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the  following  morning,  they  saw 
the  same  shape  still  in  the  same 
place,  and  began  to  fear  that 
the  woman  might  be  dead. 
They  examined  her  more  close- 
ly :  she  was  still  warm,  but 
appeared  to  be  exhausted  or 
in  a  swoon.  They  lifted  her 
up  and  carried  her  to  the 
chemist's  shop  whilst  the  doc- 
tor was  being  sent  for.  After 
rather  a  long  time  she  parti- 
ally recovered,  and  in  a  few 
broken  words  attempted  to  ex- 
plain that  though  she  under- 
stood French,  she  could  not 
speak  it  readily ;  and  little  by 
little,  some  restoratives  having 
been  administered,  she  con- 
trived to  unfold  her  piteous 
tale. 

She  was  a  Spanish  lady,  the 
wife  of  a  commanding  officer 
fighting  in  Cuba,  and  when  her 
husband  had  been  ordered  to 
the  seat  of  war,  her  distress  at 
the  fear  of  what  might  befall 
him  had  been  such  that  nothing 
could  soothe  it  except  the  idea 
of  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Lourdes  and  praying  there  for 
his  safety.  One  of  her  friends 
was  a  lady  situated  like  her- 
self, so  she  proposed  that  they 
should  go  together,  and  her 
friend  assented.  They  decided 
to  walk  the  whole  way,  and  to 
beg  for  their  food  and  shelter. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  out 
how  they  came  to  be  separated, 
but  it  seemed  that  they  did  not 
agree  on  what  would  be  the 
best  way  to  reach  Lourdes; 
and  indeed  this  poor  stranger 
must  have  mistaken  Paray-le- 
Monial  for  Lourdes,  having 
come  in  this  direction.  Be  it 
as  it  may,  she  had  trudged  on 
in  rain  and  heat,  had  slept  in 
barns  or  haystacks,  and  only 


fed  upon  what  she  could  obtain 
from  charitable  people,  who,  un- 
able to  understand  her  speech 
or  even  her  motive,  could  but 
look  upon  her  with  suspicion, 
and  mistake  her  for  a  wanderer 
out  of  her  mind — or  worse  still, 
as  had  just  happened.  It  was 
now  quite  impossible  for  the 
worn-out  pilgrim  to  proceed, 
and  the  young  doctor,  who  was 
doing  his  twenty-eight  days  of 
military  service  at  Chalon,  vol- 
unteered to  go  to  the  colonel  in 
command  of  the  place,  and  to 
ask  for  his  advice.  The  col- 
onel showed  himself  most  kind 
and  considerate,  and  sent  his 
carriage  to  take  the  lady  to 
Chalon,  where  he  would  provide 
for  her  present  wants,  and  con- 
sider what  might  be  done  to 
send  her  back  home  to  Spain 
after  she  had  recruited  her 
strength. 

We  heard  afterwards  that 
her  name  was  only  disclosed  to 
the  colonel,  and  also  that  she 
carried,  secreted  under  her  tat- 
tered garments,  a  little  bag 
filled  with  jewels  and  precious 
stones  to  be  laid  upon  the  altar 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes  as  a 
propitiatory  offering ;  and  rather 
than  break  her  vow  by  selling 
them  to  obtain  food,  she  had 
starved  herself  almost  to  death. 
This  last  part  may  have  been 
an  invention  of  the  popular 
mind,  to  turn  a  simple  story 
into  a  legend ;  but  it  may  also 
be  true,  considering  the  state  of 
mind  of  this  poor  lady.  In 
that  case  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
she  found  at  Chalon  a  priest 
wise  enough  to  relieve  her  from 
her  rash  vow. 

I  noticed  that  Mme.  S.  was 
the  only  person  who  did  not 
wonder,  and  who  thought  that 
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the  Spanish  lady  had  acted 
quite  naturally  in  asking  for 
the  highest  protection  she  could 
think  of  for  her  husband. 

"But  she  left  her  two  chil- 
dren behind ! "  I  exclaimed. 
"  Well,  she  must  have  left  them 
under  good  care,  you  may  be 
sure,  devoted  to  her  affections 
as  she  has  shown  herself  to  be. 
And,  of  course,  her  trust  in  the 
holy  Virgin  Mary  gave  her  the 
assurance  that  the  protection 
she  came  to  ask — through  such 
hardships — would  be  extended 
to  her  children;  for  it  was  an 
increase  of  her  sacrifice  to  have 
left  them  behind." 

I  clearly  saw  that  Mme.  S. 
would  have  been  capable  of 
acting  in  the  same  manner,  for 
by  this  time  she  had  grown  very 
confidential,  and  I  could  read 
what  was  passing  in  her  simple 
and  kindly  mind.  She  had  told 
me  .of  her  maternal  hopes  eight 
times  renewed,  and  as  many 
times  buried  in  the  little  sunny 
cemetery  on  the  hill -slope  of 
Touches.  She  had  told  me  of 
the  great  love  which  had  united 
her  to  a  sister  who,  more  for- 
tunate than  herself,  had  still 
two  children  gay  and  strong 
when  she  was  bereft  of  her  last 
one;  and  how  this  sister  had 
said  in  great  compassion,  "I 
cannot  bear  to  see  you  childless 
and  desolate,  and  I  will  give  you 
my  little  girl  to  bring  up  as 
your  daughter ;  she  will  be  your 
own  child,  and  the  boy  will 
remain  mine."  But  when  the 
girl  was  thirteen,  she  also  had 
to  be  taken  to  the  cemetery  on 
the  hill-slope,  to  be  buried  by 
the  side  of  her  eight  cousins — 
and  Mme.  S.  sorrowfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  will  of  God. 
Ever  after  she  remained  faith- 


ful to  these  innocent  memo- 
ries, and  sometimes  an  impulse 
moved  her  to  show  me  some  of 
their  relics.  A  great  cupboard 
was  full  of  various  toys,  neatly 
displayed  as  for  an  exhibition. 
There  was  in  a  closet  a  beautiful 
little  crib,  too  large  for  the  cup- 
board, with  its  closed  curtains 
dusty  with  the  dust  of  fifty 
years,  which  were  drawn  aside 
by  tremulous  fingers  to  let  me 
see  a  doll  whose  rest  had  lasted 
for  half  a  century.  In  another 
closet,  under  a  glass  shade 
dimmed  by  cobwebs,  I  recog- 
nised such  a  creche  as  the  one  I 
had  been  allowed  to  admire  at 
my  grandmother's  when  my 
baby  behaviour  had  given  satis- 
faction. Yes,  the  same  "petit 
Jesus"  was  lying  upon  bits  of 
straw  in  the  same  manger ;  but 
whereas  my  memory  recalled 
the  sumptuous  attire  of  the 
Magi  in  their  flowing  silken 
mantles  and  gilt  crowns,  as  well 
as  the  very  pink  cheeks,  blue 
eyes,  and  rosy  flesh  of  the  divine 
babe  in  tinted  wax  (carefully 
preserved  from  the  effects  of  too 
much  light  by  being  usually 
locked  up  in  my  grandmother's 
secretaire),  what  my  eyes  pre- 
sently beheld  seemed  both  piti- 
ful and  touching.  For  the 
splendour  of  gilding  and  gor- 
geous hues  had  long  been  tar- 
nished, and  the  clumsy  little 
fingers  which  had  so  often  re- 
moved and  replaced  the  kings, 
the  angels,  the  ox,  and  the  sheep, 
had  not  always  avoided  the 
breaking  of  an  arm  here  and  of 
a  leg  there,  nor  the  tearing 
of  a  few  rents  in  the  gossamer 
veil  of  the  Virgin.  Time  had 
paled  the  faces  of  the  small 
figures  as  well  as  their  gar- 
ments ;  it  had  deprived  the 
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sheep  of  their  soft  fleeces  and 
the  angels  of  the  gauze  of  their 
wings ;  but  the  prettily  spotted 
birds'  eggs  offered  by  infantile 
faith  to  the  infant  God  still  re- 
tained their  pristine  colours, 
even  in  the  broken  shells,  and 
doubtless  Mme.  S.  recalled  all 
the  circumstances  of  each  sepa- 
rate offering  every  time  she 
paused  before  the  creche. 

The  "fSte  du  Bourgneuf," 
which  falls  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  is  preceded  by  a  curi- 
ous fair — that  of  onions  and 
garlic,  and  unimaginable  quan- 
tities of  them  are  brought  for 
sale.  Cart-loads  are  taken  out 
for  display  on  the  Place,  and 
along  the  village  street,  neatly 
spread  out,  and  looking  quite 
inviting.  The  rounded  bulbs 
of  garlic  in  their  white  or  lilac 
parchment-like  skins  are  strung 
in  rows  (called  chaines)  upon  a 
small  plait  of  glistening  straw, 
and  the  onions  likewise,  accord- 
ing to  their  size  and  species. 
There  is  plenty  of  choice 
amongst  the  small,  button- 
shaped  ones,  pale  yellow  or 
white;  the  flat  pink  and  red 
kinds,  with  a  pungent  taste,  and 
the  large,  sweet,  claret  -  tinted 
balls  for  purges.  About  ten  in 
the  morning  all  the  me'nageres 
and  servants  can  be  seen  taking 
home  their  purchases,  which 
must  last  till  next  year;  for 
neither  garlic  nor  onions  can  be 
cultivated  to  perfection  in  the 
soil  of  the  Val  d'Or.  Before 
the  onions  are  stored  their  skins 
are  anxiously  examined,  as  their 
thickness  is  believed  to  indicate 
the  sort  of  winter  one  has  to 
expect :  if  it  is  thin,  the  winter 
will  be  mild;  if  thick,  severe 
and  frosty. 

The  fSte  was  spoilt  by  rain ; 


nevertheless  the  population  con- 
gregated till  past  midnight 
around  the  three  booths  which 
formed  the  attractions  of  the 
day,  together  with  the  wooden 
horses.  There  was  besides 
pistol-  and  rifle  -  shooting  for 
men,  lottery  for  women,  and 
pains  -  d'e"pices  and  bonbons  for 
children.  We  amused  ourselves 
by  watching  for  some  time  the 
ball  in  the  hotel  from  our  win- 
dows, and  noticed  that  several 
of  the  young  men  did  not  sacri- 
fice the  pleasure  of  smoking  to 
that  of  the  .dance,  but  preferred 
enjoying  both  at  the  same  time. 
The  bonbons  and  drawees  so 
temptingly  displayed  for  the 
fete,  remind  one  of  a  character- 
istic incident  connected  with 
Mme.  S.,  who  once  came  with 
many  apologies  to  take  some- 
thing out  of  the  clothes-press 
in  my  room,  which  she  meant 
to  send  as  a  prize  to  a  yearly 
charity  lottery,  according  to  her 
old-established  custom.  It  was 
a  little  parcel,  neatly  tied  with 
a  yellowish-white  ribbon,  and 
carefully  protected  by  satin 
paper,  which  being  removed, 
disclosed  to  our  admiring  eyes 
a  much-adorned  box  of  drage'es, 
with  gallant  device  in  silver 
paper  and  spangled  gauze.  We 
declared  it  "  very  pretty,"  which 
of  course  was  expected,  but  all 
the  same  acknowledged  with 
pleasure.  "Yes,  they  are  al- 
ways said  to  be  very  pretty, 
and  they  are  longed  lor  by  those 
who  hold  tickets ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  I  never  miss  giving 
one  to  each  lottery.  You  see, 
my  husband  was  maire  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  at  every 
marriage  ceremony  that  he  per- 
formed he  was  presented  with 
one  of  these  boxes,  so  that  in 
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the  long-run  we  had  quite  a 
stock  of  them."  Happily,  the 
elation  that  the  unsophisticated 
Mme.  S.  experienced  in  thus 
fulfilling  a  charitable  deed  was 
not  marred  by  the  suspicion 
that  bonbons,  sweet  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  might  perhaps  be 
somewhat  rancid  to-day. 

Shortly  after  the  drawing 
of  the  lottery,  one  morning  at 
the  beginning  of  September, 
I  saw  Mme.  S.  in  the  garden, 
but  it  was  not  her  usual  bou- 
quet that  she  was  carrying — 
no ;  for  the  first  time  it  was 
replaced  by  a  fine  bunch  of 
chasselas-rose.  I  wondered  at 
such  a  deviation  from  her 
habits,  and  going  to  wish  her 
good  morning,  I  looked  at  the 
grapes,  and  remarked  that  they 
did  not  seem  perfectly  ripe  yet. 
"They  are  not  ripe  enough  to 
eat,"  she  answered,  "but  nearly 
so;  and  this  bunch  being  the 
most  forward  on  the  treille,  I 
cut  it  as  an  offering  to  my 
sister's  Virgin,  as  she  used  to 
do  herself  in  her  lifetime  for 
the  fete  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sep- 
tembre.  .  .  .  Would  you  like  to 
see  my  sister's  Virgin  ?  It  was 
a  beautiful  one,  long  ago."  I 
assented,  and  she  led  the  way 
to  a  garret  hard  by  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  where,  in  a  some- 
what dark  corner,  I  could  just 
make  out  a  tall,  grey,  uncertain 
form,  before  which  Mme.  S. 
knelt  and  prayed  for  a  short 
time.  My  eyes  once  accus- 
tomed to  the  dim  light,  I  rec- 
ognised a  large  plaster  cast 
of  the  Virgin,  begrimed  by  the 
damp  and  dust  of  many,  many 
years,  to  whose  right  hand  my 
landlady  was  fastening  the  new 
bunch  of  grapes,  after  relieving 
it  of  that  of  last  year.  And 


all  about  the  rough  stand  sup- 
porting the  statue  the  floor 
was  strewn  'with  the  dried  - 
up  or  mouldered  skeletons  of 
ancient  grapes.  "You  are 
perhaps  surprised  at  this  un- 
seemly place  of  shelter  for  the 
Sainte  Vierge"  Mme.  S.  re- 
sumed in  an  undertone,  as 
if  she  were  in  a  church ;  "  but 
we  had  no  room  of  sufficient 
height  to  admit  it  after  the 
niche  in  the  garden  crumbled 
to  pieces ;  for  it  had  been  placed 
there  in  a  bower  by  my  sister's 
own  hands  —  ifc  is  more  easy 
of  access  to  me  here,  in  all 
weathers,  especially  during  the 
mois  de  Marie  [May],  when  I 
have  to  keep  the  little  lamp 
burning  whilst  I  recite  the 
rosary,  as  my  sister  used  to 
do  every  evening."  The  calling 
up  of  these  memories  seemed 
greatly  soothing  to  the  solitary 
lady,  whose  life  had  become  a 
pious  repetition  of  old  rites — a 
'  shadow  of  the  past. 

Sometimes  when  the  morn- 
ings were  damp  or  stormy, 
I  attempted  to  remonstrate 
against  her  appearing  out  of 
doors,  for  she  suffered  from 
chronic  bronchitis  and  oppres- 
sion, but  she  answered  wist- 
fully that  she  was  ready  to 
go  when  summoned.  "It  is 
not  as  when  my  husband 
lived,"  she  would  say;  "he 
never  allowed  me  to  get  up 
first,  and  only  after  ascertain- 
ing what  the  weather  was  like. 
In  cold  or  damp  I  had  to  re- 
main in  bed  till  my  room  had 
been  well  warmed  by  a  good 
fire — but  now,  no  one  cares, 
not  even  myself."  Still  at 
times  she  fancied  that  our 
presence  had  done  her  good. 
"  Vous  m'avez  port6  boriheur" 
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she  repeated  on  those  occa- 
sions; "for  now  I  can  sleep 
several  hours  in  the  night,  and 
I  feel  better  in  every  way." 
In  reality  our  sympathy  dif- 
fused a  little  warmth  in  her 
chilled  atmosphere,  and  awak- 
ened a  responsive  sentiment 
which  made  her  feel  conscious 
of  an  interest  in  life,  as  being 
of  some  importance  still  when 
she  concerned  herself  with  our 
comfort,  which  she  did  almost 
daily  in  some  way  or  other. 

Once,  when  I  had  accom- 
panied Mme.  S.  to  the  church 
of  Touches,  we  passed  by  a 
small  vineyard  enclosed  within 
a  good  wall,  and  she  told  me 
of  a  curious  custom  connected 
with  it,  which  had  existed  for- 
merly, but  had  been  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  abuses  it 
engendered.  On  Easter  Sun- 
day it  was  incumbent  on  the 
churchwarden  to  place  inside 
the  church  tables  laden  with 
tumblers  and  pitchers  of  wine, 
to  which  any  one  might 
help  himself  as  freely  as  he 
pleased.  In  order  to  secure 
the  fulfilment  of  this  duty,  the 
churchwarden  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  "deux  ouvrees  de 
vignes,  situees  sur  le  territoire 
de  Touches,  appelees  La  vigne 
de  Pdques."  This  gift  had  been 
made  with  the  intention  of  sus- 
taining the  communicants  who 
came  from  distant  villages,  and 
who  otherwise  would  have  had 
to  remain  fasting  till  their  re- 
turn home.  "  La  vigne  de 
Pdques" — it  was  the  vineyard 
we  had  just  passed — is  now 
considered  as  a  fit  remuneration 
for  the  services  of  the  church- 
warden. 

A  few  days  after  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  first  ripe  grapes  to 


"Notre  Dame  de  Septembre," 
we  received  a  basketful  of  others 
from  the  chateau,  and  hence- 
forward our  landlady  and  our 
friends  kept  us  well  provided 
with  them;  but  they  were  all 
under  average  quality  for  want 
of  heat.  Nevertheless  it  had 
become  imperative  to  gather 
them,  for  the  blackrot  had 
appeared  and  was  spreading 
rapidly.  In  consequence  the 
proprietor  of  the  chateau  sent 
me  word  that  on  the  16th  of 
September  the  vinification  would 
begin,  and  that  if  I  liked  to  be 
present  he  would  give  me  all 
the  necessary  information.  Ac- 
cordingly I  went  to  the  press- 
shed  and  witnessed  the  coming 
in  of  the  long  carts,  each  bearing 
three  vats  or  barrels  contain- 
ing the  grapes  just  gathered, 
which  were  then  mashed  by 
a  man  standing  up  in  the 
cart,  who  worked  a  heavy, 
long -handled  pestle  as  if  he 
were  churning. 

The  contents  of  these  barrels 
are  first  poured  into  a  cylinder, 
and  then  into  big  vats,  together 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar 
(according  to  the  quality  of  the 
grapes)  to  undergo  fermenta- 
tion. After  this  the  doors  are 
closed  carefully,  and  the  process 
watched  several  times  a-day  to 
ascertain  the  proper  time  for 
drawing  off  the  juice.  The  fer- 
mentation lasts  from  five  to  ten 
days,  and  it  is  curious  to  hear 
the  great  rumbling  and  boiling 
in  the  vats.  The  air  of  the 
place  is  so  intoxicating  that  I 
could  only  remain  in  it  for  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  was 
obliged  to  go  out  repeatedly  to 
free  my  lungs  and  nostrils  from 
the  alcohol. 

Accidents  are  frequent  at  this 
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period  when  the  state  of  the 
vats  has  to  be  ascertained,  for 
their  size  is  such  that  ladders 
are  used  to  look  over  the  top, 
when  the  alcoholic  fumes  some- 
times overpower  the  watchers. 
These  cases  of  asphyxia  used  to 
be  much  more  numerous  and 
fatal  when  men  were  employed 
to  trample  the  grapes  in  the 
vats,  they  being  exposed  to  the 
danger  for  a  long  time ;  and  in 
case  they  fell,  death  resulted 
inevitably. 

The  juice  of  the  grapes  hav- 
ing run  out  of  the  vats,  there 
is  a  residue  (marc)  which,  put 
under  a  powerful  press,  yields 
an  additional  quantity  of  fluid 
to  be  mixed  with  the  first  and 
then  poured  into  casks  c.ontain- 
ing  225  litres,  or  into  smaller 
ones  called  feuillettes,  contain- 
ing 132  litres  only.  The  result 
of  these  operations  is  "le  vin 
rouge  nouveau." 

For  the  preparation  of  white 
wines  grapes  are  not  made  to 
ferment  in  the  vats.  As  soon 
as  they  have  passed  through 
the  cylinder  the  juice  is  trans- 
ferred into  new  casks,  with  a 
small  opening  at  the  top  to 
prevent  their  bursting  during 
the  fermentation.  Red  wine 
may  be  made  out  of  white 
grapes;  the  colour  is  due  to 
contact  with  the  skins  during 
fermentation,  and  is  deeper  and 
richer  according  to  the  quantity 
of  tannin  in  them.  A  great 
proportion  of  white  wine  was 
made  this  year  on  that  account, 
— the  grapes  lacking  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  tannin  to  give 
the  ruby  colour  desirable  for  red 
Burgundy. 

Every  vine-grower  distils  a 
certain  quantity  of  eau-de-vie 
from  the  residue  of  his  grapes. 


For  this  purpose  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  is  added  to 
the  marc,  then  distilled  and  put 
into  small  casks,  where  it  is 
kept  for  some  years  before  it 
is  bottled  "pour  la  vieillir" — 
that  is,  if  it  is  meant  for  his 
own  use.  When  intended  for 
sale  no  such  precautions  are 
taken,  because  in  casks  spirits 
evaporate  rapidly,  and  more  has 
to  be  poured  into  them  from 
time  to  time  to  fill  up  the 
empty  space.  It  is  called  "  eau- 
de-vie  de  marc,"  and  it  has  a 
peculiar  taste  highly  appre- 
ciated by  amateurs. 

A  week  after  the  vinification 
we  received  an  invitation  to  go 
and  taste  the  vin  nouveau  with 
some  gentlemen  who  were  au- 
thorities on  the  subject.  The 
owner  of  the  wines,  Mons.  L., 
had  one  of  those  pretty  shallow 
cups  of  embossed  silver,  gener- 
ally used  for  the  purpose,  which 
he  filled  up  out  of  the  cask  and 
handed  to  me.  I  emptied  it, 
and  begged  to  be  excused  from 
giving  an  opinion,  as  I  was  no 
judge.  The  cup,  held  by  its 
handle,  was  turned  upside  down, 
then  rinsed  with  wine,  and 
filled  up  again,  to  be  presented 
in  succession  to  each  of  us. 
The  serious  tasters  did  not 
swallow  the  wine — they  used  it 
as  a  sort  of  gargle,  and  turned 
aside  to  spit  it  out :  it  is,  it 
appears,  the  orthodox  and  busi- 
ness-like manner  of  tasting 
wines.  Then  after  a  discursive 
confabulation  they  declared  the 
quality  to  be  superior  to  their 
expectations.  I  had  not  appre- 
ciated it  myself ;  but  I  daresay 
I  should  not  have  appreciated 
the  best  of  wines  in  that  early 
stage,  so  I  kept  my  own  counsel. 
However,  two  months  later  I 
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was  glad  for  the  viticulteurs  of 
the  Val  d'Or  to  see  that  the 
official  price  of  their  wines  had 
been  fixed  at  Beaune  (where  it 
is  done  yearly  by  a  commission) 
as  high  as  245  francs  la  piece — 
a  little  under  £10. 

And  now  as  we  were  making 
our  preparations  for  departure, 
Mme.  S.,  still  more  restless  than 
usual,  slowly  paced  up  and 
down  the  stairs,  lingered  in  the 
closets,  and  wandered  in  the 
garden  with  a  look  of  preoccu- 
pation which  could  not  escape 
us.  We  wondered  if  she  had 
lost  something,  for  she  seemed 
to  be  peering  into  all  sorts  of 
places.  At  last  I  ventured  to 
approach  the  subject,  in  the 
hope  of  being  perhaps  able 
to  help  her.  My  surprise  was 
great,  however,  when  she  simply 
said  it  was  her  wish  to  present 
us  with  a  souvenir;  but  she 
had  no  idea  what  we  would 
accept,  and  had  been  looking 
over  all  her  possessions  in  search 
of  some  suitable  object  for  the 
purpose.  "I  can  put  your 
mind  at  rest  immediately,  dear 
madame,"  I  said  to  her,  "for 
you  have  some  Christmas  roses 
in  your  garden  of  which  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  a 
root.  It  is  one  of  my  favourite 
flowers  in  winter  -  time  ;  and 
although  I  have  bought  two  or 
three  in  Paris,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  keep  them  healthy, 
because  they  are  forced  in  hot- 
houses to  make  them  blossom 
early — out  of  season — and  they 
do  not  recover  from  this  un- 
natural treatment." 

The  idea  of  making  me  a 
present  of  something  I  should 
care  to  have  delighted  my  good 
landlady,  but  she  entertained 


some  apprehension  about  my 
choice.  "  You  will  never  be 
able  to  make  Christmas  roses 
thrive  in  close  rooms,  I  fear," 
she  said  reflectively.  "  I  do  not 
intend  to  keep  them  prisoners 
in  my  rooms  except  to  enjoy 
their  blossoms,"  I  answered. 
"When  their  flowering  season 
is  over  they  will  be  put  into 
boxes  upon  a  large  balcony, 
where  they  will  have  enough 
space  and  fresh  air  to  rally 
from  their  temporary  confine- 
ment." "Since  you  have  a 
balcony,  I  wish  you  to  take 
out  from  my  garden  all  that 
you  may  fancy,  and  I  shall  see 
that  it  is  properly  packed  for 
the  journey.  .  .  .  Le  Bourgneuf 
will  see  you  again,"  Mme.  S. 
went  on  a  little  sadly,  "  but 
not  I.  My  days  must  be  num- 
bered, and  I  shall  be  happy 
indeed  to  meet  with  my  dear 
ones ;  but  I  hope  you  may  re- 
member me  sometimes  when 
you  see  the  flowers  of  your 
Christmas  roses." 

It  was  not  without  some 
difficulty  that  I  convinced 
Mme.  S.  of  my  inability  to 
take  more  than  what  I  had 
asked ;  and  despite  all  I  could 
say,  she  caused  two  beautiful 
climbing  rose-trees  to  be  packed 
with  the  hellebores. 

In  bidding  adieu  to  each 
other  we  were  not  very  elo- 
quent in  words,  but  our  eyes 
were  dim  and  our  hands  sep- 
arated reluctantly. 

And  now  throughout  the 
summer  months  my  Parisian 
balcony  sheds  upon  the  pass- 
ers -  by,  together  with  the 
sweet-scented  petals  of  jasmine 
and  honeysuckle,  the  wine-red 
roses  of  the  Val  d'Or. 
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WILLOUGHBY  enjoyed  his  life 
in  New  Zealand  immensely.  The 
Governor  was  a  man  of  great 
literary  attainments  as  well  as 
being  a  statesman  of  the  first 
rank,  and  times  were  extremely 
interesting  :  he  and  his  chief 
were  on  the  best  of  terms,  but 
here  came  one  of  the  checks 
which  marred  Willoughby's 
career. 

He  had  been  just  a  year 
abroad  when  he  heard  that 
his  father  had  been  suddenly 
stricken  by  paralysis.  Wil- 
loughby  recognised  at  once  the 
fact  that  there  was  something 
he  cared  for  more  than  his 
future.  He  threw  up  his  ap- 
pointment and  went  home.  He 
hardly  dared  to  look  at  his 
letters  on  landing ;  but  to  see 
no  black  border  was  a  relief, 
and  it  was  a  still  greater  one 
to  learn  that  his  father  had  re- 
covered his  speech  and  the  use 
of  his  limbs,  and  though  partly 
an  invalid,  was  well  enough  to 
be  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
his  son's  arrival.  Except  ob- 
serving that  one  was  from  Ella, 
he  took  no  notice  of  his  other 
letters  till  he  was  in  the  train 
speeding  on  his  way  to  Holy- 
head.  He  opened  Ella's  first, 
and  found  one  of  the  charm- 
ing, cordial,  sympathetic  letters 
she  knew  how  to  write ;  it 
came  straight  from  her  heart. 
She  had  informed  herself  of  the 
improvement  in  Sir  Henry's 
state  from  the  papers,  and  con- 
gratulated him.  She  touched 
prettily  on  his  devotion  in  giving 
up  his  congenial  appointment 


for  his  father's  sake,  but  took 
it  as  a  matter  of  course;  in 
fact  the  note  was  exactly  right, 
and  Willoughby  touched  the 
letter  with  his  lips  before  he 
folded  it  up  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  One  or  two  dull  busi- 
ness letters  were  opened  next, 
and  then  came  one  in  a  strong, 
small  handwriting  which  he  did 
not  know.  It  was  from  Nellie 
Moore,  and  ran  as  follows : — 

"  You  have  come  home  in  the 
nick  of  time.  Ella  is  fretting;  her 
health  has  been  bad  ever  since 
you  left.  The  divorce  proceed- 
ings tried  her  horribly,  and  that 
brute  has  used  every  means  of 
frightening  and  disgusting  her. 
Happily  now  it  is  all  over,  and 
she  is  a  free  woman.  You  have 
helped  to  gain  her  freedom,  and 
it  should  be  your  reward." 

Willoughby  was  first  startled, 
then  furious.  In  his  year's 
absence  Mrs  Kenrick  and  her 
history  had  faded  into  the  back- 
ground. Her  charming  letters 
had  kept  alive  his  friendship  ; 
but  any  warmer  feeling,  even  if 
it  had  ever  existed  on  Willough- 
by's part,  had  been  easily  stifled, 
and  he  had  quite  persuaded 
himself  that  a  sentimental 
friendship  was  all  a  woman  of 
Ella  Kenrick's  type  needed  to 
make  her  happy. 

This  ill-judged  interference 
roused  all  the  Irish  perversity 
in  his  nature ;  even  her  own  let- 
ter now  appeared  a  conscious 
abrogation  of  any  claim  upon 
him, — her  studied  avoidance  of 
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all  mention  of  her  own  affairs 
seemed  in  itself  an  appeal. 
Was  it  possible  she  might 
have  known  of  the  grey-haired 
girl's  letter?  No !  that  he 
could  not  believe. 

He  went  on  without  stopping 
to  Dublin,  and  as  he  paced  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  by  star- 
light he  faced  his  position  for 
the  first  time.  Here  was  this 
woman,  who  perhaps  loved  him, 
he  had  paid  for  her  divorce, 
sympathised  with  her  suffer- 
ings, and  perhaps  encouraged 
her  to  think  he  meant  to  marry 
her.  Had  he  ever  meant  it? 
The  remembrance  of  their  last 
interview,  somewhat  blurred, 
came  back  to  him;  what  had 
he  meant  then?  what  had  he 
said?  He  could  not  quite  re- 
member; and  now  with  the 
thought  of  his  father  came  to 
him  the  views  of  that  staunch 
old  Catholic  on  the  subject  of 
divorce  and  remarriage.  The 
thing  was  impossible,  even  if 
he  had  wanted  it  himself,  and 
he  was  sure  now  he  did  not 
want  it.  He  was  very  unwilling 
to  cause  any  pain  to  Ella,  but 
the  other  woman  must  be  made 
to  understand  clearly ;  yet,  after 
all,  what  business  was  it  of 
hers?  He  would  tear  up  her 
letter  and  not  answer  it. 

How  beautiful  the  dawn  was 
on  the  Wicklow  Mountains ! 
It  softened  his  thoughts  of  Ella: 
he  wanted  her  to  be  happy,  he 
would  always  be  her  friend, 
always  be  ready  to  sympathise 
and  to  help  her ;  perhaps  he 
could  open  a  new  field  for  her 
writings.  He  would  get  His 
Excellency's  wife  to  call  on  her. 
There  were  many  things  he 
could  do,  and,  after  all,  what 


right  had  Miss  Moore  to  sup- 
pose Ella  loved  him  ?  Here  he 
stopped :  somehow  he  did  not 
want  to  prove  that  she  did  not, 
only  to  convince  himself  that 
she  wanted  nothing  in  return 
but  esteem  and  affection. 

In  the  bustle  of  landing  he 
had  to  put  the  whole  thing  out 
of  his  mind,  and  in  the  train 
on  the  other  side  he  fell  asleep 
after  his  wakeful  night;  and 
then  came  the  painful  excite- 
ment of  meeting  his  father,  and 
noting  his  changed  condition. 
From  having  been  a  strong, 
active  man,  Sir  Henry  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
semi  -  invalid,  his  right  arm 
almost  useless,  and  his  right 
leg  very  uncertain.  He  had 
recovered  his  power  of  speech, 
and  his  mind,  though  working 
slowly,  seemed  quite  clear.  He 
was  evidently  occasionally  irri- 
table with  the  impecunious  niece 
who  had  been  selected  to  come 
and  look  after  him;  and  Dan 
found  later  that  some  ideas 
took  a  quite  disproportionate 
hold  on  his  mind,  and  were  in- 
cessantly harped  upon  by  him. 

He  stayed  up  to  dinner  on 
this  the  first  night  of  Dan's  re- 
turn, and  as  they  sat  together 
over  their  wine  he  expressed  in 
a  few  words*  his  appreciation  of 
Dan's  sacrifice  in  coming  home 
to  him. 

"  I  couldn't  do  without  you, 
Dan,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  which 
almost  brought  the  tears  to  his 
son's  eyes. 

"That's  all  right,  dad,"  he 
said ;  "  we  have  always  backed 
each  other  up." 

"  Yes  ;  and  now  I  want  a 
further  sacrifice  from  you,"  said 
his  father. 
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Dan  started.  Was  he  going 
to  ask  him  to  leave  the  army  ? 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  mar- 
ried, my  boy :  I  want  to  see  an 
heir  to  the  old  place  before  I 
die.  I  don't  wish  to  dictate  your 
choice  :  as  long  as  you  marry  a 
nice  straight  girl,  and  a  good 
Catholic,  I  shan't  care, — it's  a 
personal  matter." 

"  Completely  personal,"  said 
Dan  coldly.  His  face  looked 
like  a  mask,  but  he  was  deeply 
annoyed. 

"  You  don't  like  my  meddling," 
said  his  father  testily;  "but, 
confound  it  all,  it's  my  affair 
too;  I  married  to  please  my 
father." 

Dan's  face  clouded;  he  re- 
membered his  mother,  and  also 
the  conditions  of  her  married 
life  :  his  father  saw  he  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  hastened  to  take 
up  a  more  genial  tone. 

"  Of  course  it's  not  a  matter 
to  hurry  over,"  he  said ;  "  but 
this  illness  has  touched  me  up. 
I  have  made  my  peace  with 
God  "  (with  the  help  of  his  con- 
fessor and  some  hundreds  of 
pounds),  "  and  settled  up  my 
worldly  affairs,  and  now  I  want 
to  see  my  only  son  provided 
with  a  good  wife  and  a  bounc- 
ing son,  and  then  I  shall  be 
ready  to  go.  Only  tell  me, 
Dan,  that  you  have  no  en- 
tanglement." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Dan  hastily 
and  stiffly. 

"  Then  I  can  wait,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  evidently  relieved 
at  the  promptitude  of  the  reply. 
If  he  could  have  read  his  son's 
mind  he  would  have  scarcely 
been  so  satisfied. 

Dan  tried  to  ask  himself 
how  the  affair  of  Ella  Kenrick 


would  look  to  his  father :  he 
would  regard  Dan's  whole  inter- 
ference with  disgust,  his  gifts  of 
money  for  the  purposes  of  ob- 
taining a  divorce  as  immoral, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  woman 
who  accepted  them  as  scandal- 
ous. To  him  Mrs  Kenrick 
would  be  still  in  fact  and  by 
God's  law  a  married  woman, 
and  therefore  Dan  could  not  be 
bound  by  any  philandering 
which  had  gone  on  between 
them:  from  this  point  of  view 
there  could  be  no  entanglement, 
but  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole 
affair  would  have  been  utterly 
distasteful  to  him. 

Dan  concluded  hurriedly  that 
the  knowledge  of  Mrs  Kenrick's 
existence  must  be  kept  from  his 
father  at  any  cost,  and  perhaps 
to  appear  to  entertain  this  idea 
of  marriage  would  be  as  good  a 
way  of  doing  so  as  any  other. 
After  all,  he  must  marry  some 
time,  and  it  was  easy  to  put  off 
the  evil  day.  Marriages  were 
not  made  in  a  moment,  he  could 
not  be  hustled  to  church  against 
his  will,  but  here  he  could  not 
reckon  with  the  unknown  forces 
arrayed  against  him. 

As  he  and  his  father  were 
smoking  their  afternoon  cigar- 
ettes on  the  terrace  next  day, 
Sir  Henry,  who  had  been  speak- 
ing of  changes  in  the  county, 
said,  "  There  are  some  pleasant 
new  neighbours  at  the  Grange, 
a  Mr  and  Lady  Margaret  Mait- 
land,  with  a  pretty  daughter. 
The  ladies  often  come  and  see  me; 
they  were  very  kind  when  I  was 
ill :  as  they  are  very  anxious  to 
see  you,  I  should  not  wonder  if 
they  dropped  in  to  tea  to-day." 

It  was  a  lovely  June  after- 
noon; the  scent  of  the  myrtle 
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with  which  the  house  was 
covered  filled  the  air.  The  park 
stretched  vividly  green  before 
them,  and  between  the  trees 
bright  patches  of  opaline  sea 
gleamed  and  shimmer edi  through 
the  haze.  The  drive  wound  in 
and  out  between  its  borders  of 
ilex  and  laurel,  and  as  Sir  Henry 
spoke  Dan  saw  in  one  of  the 
bends  a  small  pony-cart  spin- 
ning along. 

"  Do  they  drive  a  small  cart 
very  fast,  and  have  they  a  hog- 
maned  grey  pony  and  a  tan 
collie  ?  "  he  asked  lazily,  "  be- 
cause if  so,  here  they  are." 

Sir  Henry  finished  his  cigar- 
ette as  the  ladies  were  ushered 
through  the  house  on  to  the 
terrace,  and  Dan  was  not  at  all 
sorry  to  meet  two  pretty  women, 
for  pretty  women  they  certainly 
were  and  perfectly  dressed — the 
mother,  in  the  way  of  modern 
mothers,  looking  almost  as 
young  as  her  daughter,  and 
quite  as  attractive. 

Sir  Henry  introduced  Dan, 
and  the  niece  appearing  with 
the  tea,  the  visitors  sat  down, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  old 
gentleman,  with  whom  they 
were  evidently  quite  at  home. 
Lady  Margaret  was  brimming 
over  with  chatter,  and  full  of 
animation.  As  she  turned  her 
pretty  head  from  one  side  to  the 
other  her  well-arched  eyebrows 
said  all  sorts  of  clever  things : 
she  took  off  her  gloves,  and  one 
saw  what  white  hands  she  had 
— every  gesture  was  charming. 
Her  daughter,  on  the  contrary, 
was  very  still  and  quiet ;  there 
was  a  sense  of  mystery  about 
her.  She  had  dusky  hair  well 
waved  and  puffed  on  each  side 
of  her  face,  which  was  small 


and  very  white  ;  her  eyes  were 
large  and  pale  grey  in  colour, 
the  iris  rimmed  with  black  and 
the  lashes  also  quite  black  ;  her 
lips  were  scarlet  and  haughtily 
curved,  and  altogether,  though 
decidedly  handsome,  Willough- 
by  thought  her  rather  un- 
approachable. However,  when 
he  spoke  to  her  she  answered  in 
quite  an  ordinary  way  just  like 
any  other  girl,  and  they  were 
soon  discussing  the  weather  and 
the  neighbourhood,  whilst  Lady 
Margaret  amused  Sir  Henry. 
She  presently  turned  to  Dan 
with  inquiries  about  some 
mutual  acquaintances  in  New 
Zealand,  and  Miss  Maitland, 
after  severely  snubbing  the  use- 
ful niece,  who  made  some  timid 
advances  in  her  direction,  sat 
quite  silent  with  an  inscrutable 
air,  and  even  when  Sir  Henry 
tried  to  draw  her  out,  replied  only 
in  monosyllables  with  a  some- 
what scornful  lifting  of  her  upper 
lip.  Lady  Margaret,  who  had 
steadily  ignored  the  useful  niece 
throughout  the  visit,  now  found 
it  necessary  to  cross  over  to  her 
side,  which  she  did  with  a 
pretty  flourish  of  petticoats,  and 
sat  down  beside  her  for  a  few 
minutes'  confidential  chat  about 
Sir  Henry's  health,  leaving  her 
when  she  »got  up  to  go  in  an 
ecstasy  of  admiration  at  Lady 
Margaret's  charming  manners. 
Dan  escorted  the  two  ladies  to 
their  pony-cart,  and  was  made 
to  promise  to  come  over  to  lunch 
the  next  day,  which  he  was 
quite  willing  to  do  ;  and  as  the 
pony  tore  off  down  the  drive 
accompanied  by  the  handsome 
barking  collie,  he  thought  the 
whole  turnout  a  distinctly  agree- 
able addition  to  the  neighbour- 
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hood,  and  said  so  to  his  father, 
who  was  evidently  in  love  with 
Lady  Margaret  and  more  dis- 
tantly devoted  to  her  daughter. 
The  niece,  however,  declared 
Miss  Maitland  to  be  distinctly 
disagreeable,  so  satirical  for 
a  girl,  quite  unlike  her  dear 
mother  :  this  angered  Sir  Henry, 
who  said  he  liked  a  girl  all  the 
better  for  not  being  a  chatter- 
box, and  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  other  people  knew 
when  to  hold  their  tongues. 
Dan  left  them  to  fight  it 
out,  and  strolled  off  to  the 
stables. 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  the 
next  day  he  walked  over  to 
lunch  at  the  Grange.  He  found 
Lady  Margaret  alone  in  the 
drawing-room  engaged  on  an 
elaborate  piece  of  embroidery  : 
she  looked  very  fresh  and  dainty 
with  her  shining  hair  so  care- 
fully dressed ;  she  was  very 
friendly  and  pleasant  too,  spoke 
so  nicely  of  Sir  Henry,  and 
made  Dan  feel  what  a  welcome 
addition  he  himself  was  to  the 
neighbourhood.  Her  husband 
would  be  in  in  a  minute,  and  so 
would  Muriel ;  she  had  gone 
down  to  the  village  with  some 
things  for  the  poor  people  ;  she 
was  already  on  such  good  terms 
with  old  Father  O'Flaherty, 
and  he  had  set  her  to  work  ;  it 
was  good  for  a  girl's  character 
to  go  among  the  poor,  didn't  he 
think  so  ?  It  was  so  pleasant 
to  be  in  a  Catholic  country 
where  everybody  could  work 
together  instead  of  being  shut 
off  from  your  neighbours.  Sir 
Henry  was  such  a  good  Catholic, 
— she  hoped  Major  Willoughby 
was ;  and  as  Dan  politely  turned 
the  conversation,  she  glided  off 
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to  her  husband's  fishing  and  Sir 
Henry's  health. 

The  luncheon-bell  rang  and 
they  went  in  together,  but  were 
joined  in  a  minute  or  two  by 
Mr  Maitland,  a  quiet -mannered 
gentlemanly  man,  who  seemed 
glad  to  see  a  stranger :  still 
Muriel  did  not  come,  and  her 
mother  wondered  often.  When 
they  were  half-way  through 
luncheon  the  young  lady 
walked  in,  followed  by  a  young 
man  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
it  transpired  she  had  not  been 
to  the  village  :  she  had  met  Mr 
Moon  just  outside  the  gate,  and 
his  terrier  was  such  a  splendid 
ratter,  so  they  had  gone  back 
and  spent  a  happy  morning  in 
the  barn. 

"Grab  killed  sixteen  rats, 
father ;  Nip  was  no  good  at  all 
beside  him." 

Willoughby  felt  rather  dis- 
gusted, though  the  girl  looked 
so  handsome  in  her  rough  grey 
tweed  with  two  heron's  feathers 
in  her  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  that 
he  almost  overlooked  her  cal- 
lousness. 

What  had  she  done  with  the 
basket  of  things  for  the  old 
women?  asked  her  mother. 

"  Oh  !  I  suppose  we  left  it  in 
the  barn,  didn't  we?"  she 
replied,  turning  her  handsome 
grey  eyes  on  Mr  Moon,  who 
promised  to  fetch  it  after  lunch 
and  deliver  its  contents  on  his 
way  home. 

They  went  out  on  the 
verandah  to  smoke  after  Muriel 
had  satisfied  an  excellent  ap- 
petite, and  she  condescended 
to  take  a  little  notice  of  Wil- 
loughby, and  proposed,  after  a 
while,  that  he  should  come  and 
do  some  putting  on  the  lawn, 
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which  they  did,  assisted  by  Mr 
Moon  and  the  dogs ;  and  Wil- 
loughby went  home  well  enough 
pleased  with  his  day. 

This  sort  of  thing  went  on 
pleasantly  enough  in  the  sum- 
mer weather ;  Sir  Henry  seemed 
to  get  better,  the  county  was 
pleased  to  see  Dan,  there  were 
picnics  and  golf -meetings,  races 
and  a  ball  in  the  county  town. 
Dan  was  surprised  to  see  how 
magnificent  Muriel  looked  in  a 
ballroom.  She  lost  the  childish 
air  which  short  skirts  and  wind- 
blown hair  sometimes  gave  her. 
Her  neck  and  arms  gave 
promise  of  great  beauty;  she 
moved  like  a  queen,  and  her 
small  dark  head  was  carried 
high.  She  was  beautifully 
dressed,  which  made  more  dif- 
ference between  her  and  the 
other  girls  than  the  men  knew ; 
but  anyhow  she  was  the  hand- 
somest girl  in  the  room,  and 
Willoughby  had  plenty  of  time 
for  observing  her  at  a  distance, 
for  she  was  surrounded  by  boys 
with  whom  she  danced  waltz 
after  waltz,  Willoughby  having 
to  be  content  with  the  kitchen 
lancers.  He  took  Lady  Mar- 
garet down  to  supper,  and 
remarked  that  Miss  Muriel 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  herself. 

"Muriel  is  so  sensible  that 
one  forgets  sometimes  how 
young  she  is,"  observed  Lady 
Margaret,  a  remark  which 
made  Willoughby  smile,  as  he 
often  did  at  Lady  Margaret's 
speeches. 

"  She  makes  us  remember 
how  old  we  are,"  said  Mr  Mait- 
land,  who  was  fretting  to  get 
home  to  bed. 

On  their  way  home  at  day- 
break, when  Mr  Maitland  was 


fast  asleep  in  the  carriage,  Lady 
Margaret  said  softly  to  her 
daughter,  "I  suppose  young 
Moon's  step  suits  yours  exactly, 
Muriel?"  It  was  the  only 
reproach  she  offered ;  but 
Muriel  said  testily,  "Oh,  you 
looked  after  Major  Willoughby, 
mother ;  old  men  like  that  must 
know  they  are  in  the  way  at  a 
ball." 

Lady  Margaret  suppressed 
a  desire  to  box  her  ears,  and 
apparently  went  to  sleep  in  the 
corner  of  the  carriage.  The 
next  day  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
her  brother  the  Duke,  in  which 
she  dilated  on  the  charms  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  and  their  excellent 
fishing,  and  added  that  a  very 
agreeable  charming  man,  Major 
Willoughby,  who  was  their  near 
neighbour,  seemed  greatly  taken 
with  Muriel. 

"One  cannot  help  being 
anxious  about  the  dear  child's 
future,  knowing  her  father  as 
you  and  I  know  him,  Teddie 
dear,  and  how  I  am  left  to 
arrange  everything,  and  I 
should  be  so  glad  of  your 
advice  and  opinion  if  you  could 
possibly  run  over,  dear  old  boy  ; 
there  is  rather  a  good  county 
race  meeting  next  week." 
• 

The  Duke  was  very  fond  of 
his  sister  and  of  his  niece,  and 
having  nothing  very  particular 
on  just  then,  he  wired  to  say  he 
was  coming,  and  Muriel  met 
him  at  the  station.  Willoughby 
was  asked  to  dinner,  and  the 
Duke's  charming  manners  pro- 
duced just  the  desired  effect 
upon  him.  Muriel  was  at  her 
best,  she  was  really  fond  of  her 
uncle,  and  Willoughby  went 
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home  convinced  that  they  were 
a  most  charming  family,  with 
whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
be  connected ;  and  when  Sir 
Henry  went  off  on  his  usual 
theme  Dan  was  less  impatient 
than  usual. 

They  all  went  to  the  races 
together:  the  whole  county 
was  delighted  to  see  Dan,  but 
the  Duke,  a  complete  stranger 
in  those  parts,  would  have  been 
quite  out  of  it  without  Wil- 
loughby's  introduction  to  the 
other  magnates.  The  Mait- 
lands  had  never  been  so  far 
afield,  and  only  knew  their 
immediate  neighbours,  and 
Willoughby  was  well  pleased 
to  make  things  pleasant  for 
them.  Muriel  had  never  been 
so  responsive  before.  She  con- 
fided to  her  mother  her  sur- 
prise at  the  consideration  in 
which  Major  Willoughby  was 
held, 

"  What  a  thing  cleverness  is, 
mother  ! "  she  said ;  "  every  one 
seemed  to  think  so  much  of 
Major  Willoughby  because  he 
had  done  something.  Uncle 
Teddie  seemed  nowhere." 

The  Maitlands  drove  home, 
but  Willoughby  was  asked  to 
dine  and  sleep  at  the  big  house 
in  the  neighbourhood.  From 
every  one  he  heard  praise  of 
his  new  friends  and  admiration 
of  the  girl's  looks  and  her 
mother's  charm.  He  stayed 
two  nights,  so  did  not  again 
see  the  Duke,  who  was  leaving 
next  day;  but  having  told  his 
man  to  meet  him  with  a  cart 
for  his  luggage,  he  himself 
turned  off  through  the  woods 
to  call  at  the  Maitlands'  before 
going  home. 

It  was  a   golden   afternoon, 


and  he  fell  a-dreaming  as  he 
walked ;  the  woods  were  full  of 
the  scent  of  honeysuckle,  and 
somehow  it  seemed  to  him  that 
close  behind  him  was  a  vague 
dim  figure  with  her  hands  full 
of  flowers,  and  again  the  south 
wind  blew,  and  somewhere  were 
white-robed  nymphs  who  joined 
hands  whilst  all  nature  went 
a-wooing.  But  the  voice  that 
murmured  to  him  was  a  sweet 
husky  contralto,  very  unlike 
Muriel's  high  -  pitched  young 
treble,  and  the  hand  which  stole 
into  his  was  long  and  thin  and 
wore  a  turquoise  ring  too  large 
for  it.  He  scarcely  woke  from 
his  dream  as  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  sea,  and  walked  up 
to  the  Grange  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  glamour  still  upon 
him.  Muriel  seemed  part  of  it 
as  she  sat  on  an  old  stone  bench 
on  the  terrace  against  a  back- 
ground of  purple  clematis,  and 
he,  taking  his  fate  in  his  hands, 
went  up  to  her. 

She  turned  her  head  lazily  as 
he  came,  and  he  was  again 
aware  of  that  air  of  mystery 
he  sometimes  perceived  in  her, 
and  of  an  atmosphere  of  passion 
which  seemed  unconsciously  to 
emanate  from  her.  He  looked 
into  her  eyes  and  held  her  hand 
till  she  snatched  it  away  from 
him,  making  some  commonplace 
remark  which  he  did  not  hear, 
and  instead  of  answering  he 
said,  "  Miss  Muriel,  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance  to  us  both — 
can  you  guess  what  it  is?" 

"  I  hate  guessing,"  she  said. 

"  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife," 
he  went  on ;  "  you  are  very 
young,  but  you  are  old  enough 
to  know  what  that  means.  Do 
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you   think   I  could   make  you 
happy?" 

"Mother  thinks  so,"  said 
Muriel. 

"  I  want  to  hear  what  you 
say,  not  what  your  mother 
thinks." 

She  was  very  grave,  but  this 
time  she  let  him  keep  her  hand 
and  looked  shyly  up  at  him. 

"  I  suppose  it's  all  right,  you 
must  ask  mother,"  she  said ; 
and  then,  surprised  by  her 
young  beauty,  and  by  some- 
thing in  her  eyes  which  was  not 
translated  into  her  speech,  he 
bent  over  her  and  kissed  her 
on  the  lips.  She  flushed  rose- 
red,  but  did  not  seem  displeased, 
and  at  that  minute  Lady  Mar- 
garet appeared  stepping  through 
a  window.  Muriel  stood  up, 
and  Willoughby  led  her  to- 
wards her  mother,  saying, 
"  Lady  Margaret,  I  am  to  ask 
you  what  Muriel  thinks." 

"  I  think  she  is  a  very  lucky 
girl,"  said  the  lady,  at  which 
Muriel  again  snatched  away 
her  hand,  and  turning,  ran  into 
the  house. 

"  She  has  not  said  No,"  said 
Dan ;  "  you  must  find  out  for 
me  what  she  really  means.  I 
will  come  back  after  dinner  to 
hear." 

After  dinner  he  and  Muriel 
were  left  alone  together  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  he  asked 
again  for  her  answer. 

"  It  is  Yes,"  said  Muriel  with 
her  usual  directness,  but  she 
seemed  somehow  frozen  and 
stiffened  since  the  afternoon. 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  not 
being  persuaded  or  cajoled  into 
this,  child?"  he  asked  with  a 
sudden  dread. 

"No  fear;  no  one  can  per- 


suade me  if  I  don't  choose,"  she 
answered,  with  her  somewhat 
shrill  laugh.  "  I  think  I  shall 
like  being  Mrs  Willoughby." 

"  Wasn't  it  a  mercy  I  didn't 
say  Lady  Willoughby  ?  "  she 
remarked  afterwards  to  her 
mother;  "it  was  on  the  tip  of 
my  tongue." 

'Sir  Henry  was  delighted,  of 
course,  and  though  Dan  was 
somewhat  bored  by  the  pre- 
parations for  the  wedding,  he 
found  hisfianctf  interesting  from 
her  alternations  of  reserve  and 
childlike  outspokenness ;  and  if 
she  showed  herself  anxious  at 
times  to  escape  from  his  society 
to  that  of  boys  and  dogs,  there 
was  always  Lady  Margaret 
at  hand  to  talk  charmingly 
to  him,  or  Mr  Maitland,  who 
proved  to  have  a  fund  of  quiet 
humour  which  was  never  ob- 
trusive. He  found,  however,  a 
curious  difficulty  in  announcing 
the  fact  of  his  approaching 
marriage  to  Mrs  Kenrick,  and 
it  was  only  two  days  before  the 
wedding  that  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  sit  down  and  write  to 
her.  He  dwelt  much  on  his 
father's  desire  to  see  him  mar- 
ried, his  anxiety  for  a  grandson 
to  ensure  the  direct  descent  of 
the  property  and  the  name, 
and  especially  on  Sir  Henry's 
intense  feeling  for  the  old 
faith,  and  his  own  desire  to 
make  the  old  man's  last  years 
happy.  He  tried  to  leave  the 
impression,  without  actually 
putting  it  into  words,  that  he 
was  sacrificing  himself,  as  he 
believed,  to  this  desire,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  own  the  letter 
was  not  a  success.  It  left  him 
with  an  uneasy  feeling  that  he 
cut  but  a  poor  figure.  On  his 
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wedding   morning   he   got   her 
answer : — 

"Good-bye;  my  poor  heart 
has  been  so  battered  and 
bruised  that  I  did  not  think  it 
had  room  for  a  new  ache,  but 
the  pain  of  rooting  up  our 
friendship  swallows  up  all  the 
others.  Go  your  way  prosper- 
ous and  happy,  with  your 
father's  blessing  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  done  and 
your  position  assured  !  But  let 
one  thought  of  me  shadow  your 
happiness,  one  note  be  out  of 
tune  in  your  marriage-bells ;  be 
sorry  for  me  whilst  you  read 
this,  and  then  forget  me. 

"ELLA." 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  letter 
to  take  to  church  with  one,  but 
it  lay  over  his  heart  when  he 
stood  before  the  altar. 

The  Willoughbys  went  to 
Paris  for  their  honeymoon ; 
Muriel  wanted  to  buy  things, 
as  Rathmore  had  not  supplied 
many  ideas  for  her  trousseau. 
She  did  a  good  deal  of  shop- 
ping with  her  French  maid. 
They  went  to  some  theatres, 
Willoughby  being  a  little  em- 
barrassed by  her  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  French 
language,  and  he  tried,  quite 
unsuccessfully,  to  interest  her 
in  the  pictures  in  the  Louvre. 
They  were  to  go  on  to  Lucerne 
after  the  first  week. 

One  morning  when  they  came 
down  to  breakfast,  which  they 
took  in  their  own  sitting-room 
in  the  hotel,  Willoughby  saw 
on  the  top  of  his  pile  of  letters 
one  in  a  small  clear  handwrit- 
ing which  he  knew  as  that  of 
Nellie  Moore.  His  heart  gave 


a  great  thump, — he  thought 
Mrs  Kenrick  must  be  ill.  He 
opened  the  letter,  and  his  blood 
mounted  angrily  to  his  face  as 
he  read. 

"  You  are  a  traitor ! "  it  ran, 
"  and  I  do  not  care  what  means 
I  take  of  publishing  the  fact; 
I  will  punish  treachery  with 
treachery.  I  am  writing  to 
your  wife,  to  your  father,  to 
your  mother-in-law,  and  to  your 
old  chief;  they  shall  all  know 
how  you  have  led  a  woman  on 
to  hope  and  have  broken  her 
heart.  They  shall  hear  how 
you  encouraged  Ella  to  leave 
her  husband,  how  you  gave  her 
money  for  that  and  for  her 
divorce,  which  she  would  never 
have  accepted  but  for  the  under- 
standing that  you  loved  her 
and  were  prepared  to  marry 
her,  and  how,  when  she  was 
left  with  all  her  domestic  woes 
and  misery  exposed  to  the  world, 
you  coldly  abandoned  her  with- 
out a  word,  and  only  warned 
her  of  your  marriage  the  day 
before  it  took  place. 

"How  do  you  like  the  look 
of  your  conduct,  now  it  is  put 
plainly  before  you  ?  No  doubt 
you  are  sheltering  yourself 
behind  the  plea  of  giving  satis- 
faction to  your  father,  but  I 
suppose  your  father  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  would  hardly  have 
demanded  from  you  the  sacrifice 
of  a  woman's  life  and  happiness, 
even  though  she  is  not  a 
Catholic  ?  Well,  he  will  know 
all  about  it  by  the  time  this 
reaches  you,  and  so  will  all 
your  friends  whom  I  know  how 
to  reach.  Your  career  may, 
after  all,  not  be  so  prosperous 
as  you  expect, — at  least  there 
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shall   be  some  bitter  moments 
in  it,  if  I  can  compass  them. 
"NELLIE  MOORE." 

His  rage  had  turned  from 
red  to  white  by  the  time  he  had 
finished  reading,  and  he  raised 
his  eyes  from  the  letter  to  his 
wife's  face  as  she  sat  opposite. 
She  had  helped  herself  to  an 
egg,  and  was  calmly  eating 
her  breakfast  before  opening 
her  letters.  The  action  was 
characteristic. 

All  through  that  miserable 
meal  Willoughby  tried  to 
imagine  what  she  would  say 
and  how  she  would  take  it. 
He  pretended  to  read  the  paper 
whilst  she  opened  her  letters; 
there  were  three,  and  she  read 
them  all  through  and  then 
quietly  got  up  and  left  the 
room  without  a  word.  After 
a  few  minutes  Dan,  unable  to 
bear  the  suspense,  followed  her 
to  her  bedroom.  To  his  sur- 
prise he  found  her  with  her 
maid,  putting  her  hat  on  before 
the  glass. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"To  Madame  Laforge,"  she 
answered,  quite  naturally;  "I 
have  an  appointment  with  her 
for  11.30  to  try  on  a  dress. 
I  shall  be  back  in  two  hours, 
and  then  we  can  go  to  the 
Bois." 

Left  alone,  Willoughby  tried 
in  vain  to  understand  her.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to 
realise  that  her  mind  was  so 
entirely  taken  up  with  her  new 
dress  that  she  had  hardly  taken 
in  the  accusation  against  her 
husband.  Other  people's  affairs 
were  so  unimportant  to  her; 
anyhow,  she  would  ask  mamma 


about  it ;  it  was  no  use  making 
a  fuss. 

Before  she  came  back  a  tele- 
gram was  handed  to  Willoughby 
from  Lady  Margaret. 

"Your  father  has  had  an- 
other stroke,  very  ill,  come  at 
once." 

The  first-fruits  of  the  grey- 
haired  girl's  sowing,  thought 
Willoughby  in  his  anguish.  He 
was  as  handy  as  a  woman  in 
some  things ;  all  his  own  and 
most  of  Muriel's  things  were 
packed  before  she  got  back ;  she 
stood  astonished,  and  when  Dan 
told  her  the  news,  was  highly 
indignant. 

"  Of  course  I  am  very  sorry, 
Dan ;  but  I  cannot  tell  what 
mother  could  be  thinking  of  to 
telegraph  like  that :  she  must 
know  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
do  the  long  journey  twice  over, 
I  was  so  tired,  and  my  clothes 
are  not  half-finished.  Couldn't 
you  leave  me  here  with  Marcel, 
and  pick  me  up  again  when  we 
go  on  to  Switzerland  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Dan  in 
a  voice  she  had  never  heard 
before,  and  at  which  she  at  once 
collapsed.  She  sat  down  and 
began  to  cry ;  he  softened  at 
that,  and  explained  to  her  how 
doubtful  it  »was  if  they  would 
find  his  father  alive,  and  how 
necessary  it  was  for  him  to  be 
on  the  spot,  and  how  sorry  he 
was  to  spoil  her  pleasure.  He 
spoke  as  if  he  was  reasoning 
with  a  child,  and  she  accepted 
his  explanations  with  a  very 
bad  grace ;  but  they  got  off  by 
the  next  train,  and  all  through 
the  long  journey  he  cared  for 
her  very  tenderly,  and  it  was 
only  when  she  was  sleeping 
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on  board  the  steamer  as  they 
crossed  to  Ireland  that  he  gave 
himself  time  to  think  as  he 
paced  the  deck.  It  seemed  to 
him  the  comfortable  fabric  of 
his  life  lay  shattered  around 
him.  His  father  was  dying 
— perhaps  dead — without  one 
word  of  comprehension  between 
them,  with  a  false  impression 
after  all  these  years  of  sym- 
pathy and  affection.  His  wife 
was  utterly  unsympathetic,  and 
perhaps  alienated  from  him  for 
ever  ;  he  had  sacrificed  his 
happiness  (so  he  told  himself) 
at  the  call  of  duty,  and  his 
sacrifice  was  of  no  avail.  But 
stop  :  was  he  so  sure  of  his  own 
disinterestedness  ?  was  it  all  for 
his  father's  sake  he  had  done 
this  thing  ?  was  there  no  grati- 
fied vanity  in  the  bargain,  no 
desire  to  win  a  handsome  young 
wife,  to  be  connected  with  a 
distinguished  family,  no  hidden 
thought  at  the  back  of  all  of 
freeing  himself  from  a  lurk- 
ing temptation  ?  He  knew  a 
marriage  with  Ella  was  an  im- 
possibility in  his  father's  eyes; 
and  in  those  of  all  his  belong- 
ings it  would  have  been  no 
marriage  at  all.  Why,  then, 
had  he  not  honestly  told  her 
so?  Why  had  he  shirked  see- 
ing her  when  he  came  home? 
Why  might  he  not  have  kept 
himself  unmarried  for  her  sake 
and  given  her  the  comfort  of  a 
true  and  sustaining  friendship  ? 
Here  in  the  starlight,  with  the 
sea  depths  and  sky  depths 
around  him,  and  with  the 
thought  of  death  so  near,  this 
did  not  seem  impossible,  and 
for  a  moment  he  saw  his  naked 
soul  and  was  ashamed. 

At  last  the  long  journey  was 


at  an  end.  Muriel  scarcely 
spoke,  Willoughby  was  sick 
with  anxiety.  Lady  Margaret 
and  Mr  Maitland  met  them  at 
Kathmore. 

"He  is  still  alive,"  said  she 
in  answer  to  his  unspoken 
question,  "but  he  has  never 
recovered  consciousness.  The 
carriage  is  here ;  you  will  drive 
up  at  once." 

"  Mother,  I  am  so  tired,"  said 
Muriel's  plaintive  voice,  "I 
shall  be  no  good  up  there; 
mayn't  I  go  home  with  you?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Dan,  "  that 
will  be  best;  it  is  very  trying 
for  her,"  in  answer  to  Lady 
Margaret's  quick  glance  at  him. 
"I  will  come  down  to  you 
later." 

Mr  Maitland  offered  to  go 
with  him  to  Rathmore  House, 
but  Dan  said  he  would  rather 
go  alone.  On  the  steps  of  his 
home  he  was  met  by  Father 
O'Flaherty,  and  the  familiar 
kindly  presence  was  a  comfort 
to  him. 

"Will  he  know  me?"  he 
asked. 

"He  knows  nothing,"  said 
the  priest;  "God  grant  there 
may  be  a  gleam  of  light  before 
the  end."  He  led  Dan  to  his 
father's  bedside,  and  as  Dan 
looked  at  the  drawn  inert  face 
and  form  propped  up  on  pillows, 
from  which  they  seemed  ready 
to  slip  away,  he  realised  the  full 
force  of  his  sorrow,  he  broke 
down  and  sobbed  bitterly. 
Father  O'Flaherty  knelt  by  the 
bedside  in  silent  prayer,  and 
after  a  while  led  him  away  to 
wash  and  eat,  for  he  would 
need  all  his  strength,  as  this 
state  might  last  for  days. 

When  he  came  back  to  the 
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good  priest,  he  asked  him  what 
had  been  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  seizure. 

"  Your  father  had  been  rest- 
less and  excited  ever  since  the 
wedding — over-tired  probably. 
The  stroke  came  on  in  the 
morning  in  his  bed;  when 
found  a  few  minutes  later,  he 
had  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 
I  have  not  read  it,  my  son ;  here 
it  is,  but,  "as  Dan  seemed  inclined 
to  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket 
without  speaking,  "  Lady  Mar- 
garet has  told  me  of  its  probable 
contents  and  consulted  me  upon 
them ;  I  have  counselled  her  to 
hear  you  before  allowing  herself 
to  be  influenced  by  a  malicious 
attack." 

"Thank  you,  Father,"  said 
Dan,  wringing  the  priest's  hand ; 
"  I  will  go  to  my  mother-in-law 
if  you  can  watch  here,  and  I 
will  come  back  and  take  your 
place  for  the  night." 

It  seemed  to  Dan  of  the  first 
importance  to  get  this  interview 
with  Lady  Margaret  over. 

"  How  is  Muriel  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  poor  child  is  asleep, 
worn  out."  This  was  one  of 
Lady  Margaret's  fictions ;  Mu- 
riel had  made  a  good  meal  and 
gone  comfortably  to  bed.  "  You 
must  not  be  hard  upon  her, 
Dan,  she  is  new  to  all  kind  of 
emotions." 

"  Hard  upon  her,  poor  child  ! 
I  am  only  sorry  to  be  turning 
out  such  an  unsatisfactory 
husband.  I  must  speak  to  you 
at  once  of  these  horrible  letters." 

"  Yes ;  I  thought  perhaps  Mr 
Maitland  had  better  talk  to  you 
about  that ;  but  if  you  like  to 
assure  me  it  is  all  broken  off,  I 
don't  want  to  go  into  details." 

Willoughby  smiled  somewhat 


grimly.  "  My  dear  Lady  Mar- 
garet, you  are  under  a  mis- 
apprehension, there  was  nothing 
of  that  sort  to  break  off.  It  is 
as  well  to  speak  plainly :  the 
lady  in  question  was  the  victim 
of  a  most  unfortunate  marriage, 
I  helped  her  as  a  friend  to  free 
herself  from  a  brutal  husband ; 
if  she,  or  her  friend,  misunder- 
stood my  motives,  it  is  dis- 
tressing  " 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  said  Lady 
Margaret,  becoming  suddenly 
natural,  "do  you  mean  to  say 
you  never  made  love  to  her?" 

"Never!"  said  Willoughby 
emphatically. 

"But  the  divorce?"  she 
queried. 

"  She  divorced  him  for  carry- 
ing on  an  intrigue  with  her 
maid  under  her  own  roof." 

"  My  dear  boy !  a  piece  of 
pure  quixotism  on  your  part ! " 
Dan  winced  a  little.  "What 
a  relief!  That  girl  should  be 
hanged !  a  real  bit  of  spite. 
If  only  poor  Sir  Henry  could 
know.  Did  the  lady  know  of 
the  letters?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Dan 
indignantly ;  then  gently,  "  You 
will  explain  to  Muriel." 

"  Of  course,  of  course."  Lady 
Margaret  was  anxious  to  get 
him  safely  off  before  Mr  Mait- 
land came  in.  She  would  rather 
manage  the  explanation  herself. 

"You  will  not  resume  your 
friendship  with  the  lady?" 

"This  has  made  it  impos- 
sible," said  Dan;  but  as  he 
walked  home  to  his  miserable 
vigil  he  felt  no  exaltation  at 
the  satisfactory  result  of  his 
interview.  It  seemed  a  pale, 
reproachful,  yet  beloved  shade 
went  with  him,  which  refused 
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to  be  laid.  Did  Ella  know  of 
the  letters?  It  was  the  one 
idea  which  tormented  him 
more  than  all  the  others  :  at  one 
moment  he  indignantly  repudi- 
ated it ;  at  another  it  returned 
and  insinuated  its  ugly  snaky 
form  into  his  inmost  thoughts. 
All  night  long,  as  he  sat  with 
brooding  Death  beside  his  un- 
conscious father,  he  revolved  it 
in  his  mind,  and  when  at  day- 
break he  fell  into  an  uneasy 
sleep  it  haunted  his  dreams  and 
met  him  when  he  woke.  Would 
he  never  get  away  from  this 
woman  ?  Even  the  presence  of 
death  could  not  rid  him  of  her. 

For  three  days  Sir  Henry 
lingered  restless,  knowing  noth- 
ing and  no  one;  then  with- 
out a  gleam  of  consciousness 
came  the  end.  But  Dan  knew 
in  some  mysterious  way  that 
his  love  had  reached  his  father's 
soul,,  and  that  in  spite  of  death 
they  understood  each  other 
through  love.  The  old  man's 
face  was  calm  and  beautiful  as 
he  lay  dead.  Muriel  brought  a 
wreath  of  lilies,  but  she  did 
not  come  into  the  house,  and 
Dan  found  it  difficult  to  realise 
the  episode  of  his  marriage,  as 
he  sat  a  while  with  her  on  the 
terrace  where  he  had  first  seen 
her. 

"You  will  come  to  us  after 
the  funeral  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Will  not  you  come  here  to 
your  home  ?  "  he  said ;  but  when 
she  shrinkingly  implored,  "  not 
yet,"  he  had  no  heart  to  insist. 

The  offer  of  a  good  appoint- 
ment at  the  Intelligence  De- 
partment came  to  help  him 
out  of  a  difficulty.  Muriel 
liked  the  idea  of  London ;  and 
when  it  was  discovered  that 


Mr  Maitland  wanted  to  go  to 
South  Africa  for  the  winter, 
and  that  Lady  Margaret  could 
not  stand  a  sea  voyage,  it 
seemed  natural  and  agreeable 
that  she  should  share  a  house 
with  the  newly  married  couple 
for  the  winter  months.  A 
house  was  taken  in  Chester 
Street,  and  Willoughby  found 
himself  taking  life  much  as  he 
had  done  before  his  world  had 
suddenly  swung  round  into 
darkness,  carrying  him  with  it. 
Day  had  come  again — rather  a 
garish  commonplace  noontide, 
no  glad  confident  morning  nor 
scented  moon-haunted  twilight, 
but  a  good  working,  comfortable 
daylight,  with  regular  meal- 
times and  no  surprises.  Muriel 
was  not  exacting  or  ill-tempered, 
and  she  grew  handsomer  every 
day.  Lady  Margaret  saw  to 
his  comforts  and  helped  things 
more  than  he  knew ;  altogether, 
as  usual,  things  went  well  with 
him ;  his  work  was  interesting, 
and  he  knew  he  did  it  excel- 
lently ;  they  dined  out  and  en- 
tertained people  at  home;  he 
wrote  successfully  in  one  or  two 
good  magazines  ;  the  world  was 
once  more  solid  under  his  feet. 

The  Duke  was  in  London, 
and  they  were  a  great  deal 
at  Exeter  House,  also  they 
went  down  to  Dumbleton  for 
the  shooting.  Willoughby 
could  not  account  to  himself 
for  the  weariness  that  op- 
pressed him. 

One  murky  November  even- 
ing, as  he  turned  into  St 
James's  Park  on  his  way  home 
from  his  office,  he  was  stopped 
by  a  woman  who  stepped  in 
front  of  him, — it  was  the  grey- 
haired  girl. 
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"I  must  speak  to  you,"  she 
said  decidedly.  "  Ella  has  had 
congestion  of  the  lungs — she  is 
still  very  ill;  the  doctor  says 
she  must  go  abroad,  out  of  all 
this,"  with  a  wave  of  her  hand. 
"We  have  no  money,  I  have 
been  nursing  her  and  had  no 
time  to  make  any ;  her  hus- 
band never  paid  a  penny  of 
her  allowance, — he  is  in  India 
and  we  can't  get  at  him :  I 
am  obliged  to  come  to  you." 

"And  you  have  the  face?" 
said  Willoughby. 

"Not  for  myself,"  she  said. 

"Why  does  not  Mrs  Ken- 
rick  ask  me?  I  might  listen 
to  her,  but  never  to  you." 

"  She  will  never  ask  you," 
said  Nellie  with  a  sneer,  "so 
it  is  easy  to  get  out  of  it  that 
way." 

"  Then  how  do  you  propose 
to  account  to  her  for  the 
money,  supposing  you  get  it  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"I  have  some  unsaleable 
pictures  on  hand,  I  thought 
you  might  buy  them ;  they 
would  do  to  hang  in  your 
wife's  boudoir." 

Dan  controlled  himself  with 
difficulty.  "How  do  I  know 
you  are  not  trying  to  get 
money  out  of  me  on  false  pre- 
tences? I  might  give  you  in 
charge  to  the  next  policeman." 
He  was  watching  her  narrowly ; 
she  made  an  indifferent  gesture, 
sweeping  this  nonsense  aside. 

"  You  have  given  Ella  her 
deathblow,"  she  replied ;  "surely 
you  cannot  grudge  some  of  your 
superfluity  to  make  her  few  last 
months  more  easy.  If  we  could 
get  to  Italy  she  might  enjoy  a 
little  respite,  and  I  might  be 
able  to  do  a  bit  of  painting." 


A  certain  wistfulness  in  her 
tone  gave  him  for  a  minute  a 
glimpse  of  this  woman's  life, 
also  wrecked  and  frustrated ; 
but  it  did  not  soften  him.  On 
the  contrary,  it  irritated  him, 
and  he  broke  out  angrily,  "  You 
hell-cat !  your  letter  killed  my 
father,  and  now  you  come  to 
me  whining  about  your  paint- 
ing." 

"We  seem  to  be  a  nice  pair 
of  murderers,"  she  said  with  a 
bitter  laugh ;  "  hadn't  we  better 
try  and  cheat  the  devil  by 
lessening  the  sufferings  of  one 
of  our  victims?" 

"You  can  send  the  pictures 
to  Clifford's,  and  he  shall  send 
you  a  cheque  for  them." 

"You  do  not  want  your  left 
hand  with  the  wedding  ring  on 
to  know  what  your  right  hand 
does ; "  she  could  not  resist  the 
gibe.  "It  must  be  at  once," 
she  added,  as  he  turned  away 
and  left  her  with  no  formality 
of  leave-taking.  He  walked 
straight  to  Clifford's  and 
arranged  for  the  purchase  of 
the  pictures,  which  he  desired 
him  to  keep  and  to  sell  again 
if  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the 
artist.  As  he  walked  away, 
again  the  thought  tormented 
him.  Did  Ella  know?  Was 
it  all  a  plan  got  up  between 
the  friends  ?  He  would  go  and 
see  her  and  find  out ;  he  had 
not  even  asked  for  their  address, 
he  would  get  it  from  Clifford: 
he  did,  and  went.  They  were 
gone. 

Then  again  the  grey  monot- 
ony of  life,  each  successful  day 
so  like  the  others.  Christmas 
and  the  New  Year  past,  and 
then  one  day  a  letter  with  a 
foreign  stamp  was  waiting  for 
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him  at  the  office :  the  hand- 
writing made  him  wince,  he 
opened  it  quickly, 

"Ella  is  dead,"  it  ran;  "I 
buried  her  to-day  on  a  sunny 
slope  overlooking  the  sea  at 
Nervi.  For  me  life  holds 
nothing  more  worth  having ; 
for  you,  your  prosperous  career 
will  go  on  untroubled,  yet  you 
she  loved,  me  she  only  tolerated. 
I  bored  her  terribly  at  times, 
especially  at  the  last." 

That  was  all.  Ella  was  dead, 
and  he  would  never  know ;  after 
all,  did  it  matter  so  very  much  ? 
•  And  then  he  knew  suddenly  and 
beyond  doubt  that  it  mattered 
horribly.  He  had  loved  her, 
she  was  the  one  thing  on  earth 
he  really  desired,  and  he  had 
sacrificed  her — for  what  ?  Why 
had  he  given  his  money  for  that 
which  was  not  bread,  and  his 
life  for  that  which  profited  not  ? 
What  did  it  all  signify?  Ella 
was  dead !  He  got  through 
the  business  of  the  day  some- 
how, and  made  his  way  home 
to  his  own  study.  Muriel  was 
out;  Lady  Margaret  had  left 
to  rejoin  her  husband.  He 
locked  the  door  and  sat  on 
alone  through  all  the  hours  of 
the  evening;  he  was  sitting 
there  still  when  Muriel  came 
home  from  the  play;  he  sent 
her  away  to  bed,  saying  he  was 
very  busy,  and  still  he  sat  on 
through  the  long  hours  of  the 
night,  and  when  at  last  he  rose, 
stiff  and  cold,  to  fling  himself 
wearily  on  the  bed  in  his  dress- 
ing-room, no  other  idea  seemed 
clear  to  him  than  that  Ella  was 
dead.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  had  a 
violent  blow  on  the  head  which 
had  numbed  his  brain,  and  next 
day,  whilst  he  ate  and  talked 


and  worked  as  usual,  the  one 
thought  at  the  back  of  his 
mind  was  that  he  must  some- 
how get  away  and  see  her 
grave.  He  felt  that  if  he  sat 
there  beside  her  he  could  ask 
her  pardon  for  ever  having 
thought  she  might  have  known 
about  the  letters  or  the  money. 
He  should  feel  sure  then.  He 
fought  the  idea  down  somehow ; 
but  the  struggle  left  him  dull 
and  preoccupied,  and  every  one 
said  how  ill  he  was  looking. 

Muriel  took  to  going  out  a 
great  deal  without  him,  as  he 
was  so  hard  at  work ;  and  if  he 
ever  came  home  earlier  than 
usual,  he  found  the  drawing- 
room  full  of  young  men  whose 
conversation  flagged  when  he 
appeared,  and  who  left  if  they 
found  they  could  not  outstay 
him.  One  evening  he  came 
home  particularly  done  up  and 
found  Muriel,  beautifully  dressed, 
just  going  out.  She  said  she  was 
going  to  dine  with  Mrs  Murray 
(Captain  Murray  was  one  of 
his  subs  at  the  Intelligence 
Department)  at  the  Berkeley 
with  two  men,  and  going  to 
the  theatre  afterwards. 

"  Give  it  up,  dear,"  he  said, 
"  and  stay  at  home  with  me.  I 
want  cheering  up." 

"If  you  had  said  so  sooner, 
dear  old  boy,  of  course  I'd  have 
chucked  it ;  but  there  is  no 
dinner,"  she  said.  "I  forgot  to 
order  it ;  I  thought  you  would 
go  to  the  club." 

"  I  think  I  had  better  come 
with  you,"  he  replied,  looking 
hard  at  her. 

"There's  no  ticket  for  you, 
and  you  would  spoil  the  fun," 
she  said  imperturbably  as  she 
stepped  into  her  little  brougham. 
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The  next  morning  Willoughby 
got  a  welcome  communication. 
A  frontier  war  had  broken  out 
in  India,  and  the  general  in 
command  wanted  him  as  chief 
of  his  staff.  It  seemed  that  a 
door  had  suddenly  opened  for 
him  leading  out  of  his  dull  op- 
pressive life  into  a  world  of 
action,  of  hardship,  of  glory, 
— the  world  where  men  forget 
themselves  and  others :  per- 
haps he  would  now  get  rid  of 
the  pale  vision  that  ever  walked 
and  sat  down  beside  him — 

"  This  haunting  woman," 
"  All  pervading,  superhuman." 

He  thought  little  of  Muriel, 
he  would  make  arrangements 
for  her  comfort,  and  he  tele- 
graphed to  Lady  Margaret  as 
soon  as  he  had  written  accept- 
ing the  appointment. 

He  got  home  early  and  found 
Muriel,  for  a  wonder,  alone,  and 
rather  subdued :  perhaps  the 
episode  of  last  night,  which  he 
had  quite  forgotten,  was  some- 
what on  her  mind.  He  told  her 
at  once  gravely  and  kindly  what 
had  happened,  and  that  he 
should  have  to  start  in  a  few 
days,  and  that  he  had  tele- 
graphed to  her  mother.  To 
his  surprise  her  grey  eyes 
blazed,  and  she  broke  out — 

"What  did  you  do  that  for? 
why  am  I  never  consulted  ?  Am 
I  always  to  be  treated  as  a 
child,  first  handed  over  to  you 
and  then  back  again  to  mamma, 
without  a  word  as  to  my  own 
wishes?  I  had  enough  of 
mamma  last  winter;  you  and 
she  enjoyed  yourselves,  and 
talked  dull  stuff  over  my  head ; 
she  chose  my  servants  and 
ordered  my  dinners,  and  found 


fault  with  my  friends,  and  since 
she  left  have  you  ever  thought 
once  of  my  happiness  or  done 
anything  for  my  pleasure? 
Work,  work ;  your  own  ambi- 
tion and  your  own  career  are 
the  only  things  you  have  ever 
cared  for,  except  perhaps  that 
woman  who  died.  Oh  yes  !  I 
know  all  about  her.  I  have 
been  driven  to  find  other  people 
to  go  about  with  and  to  amuse 
me;  but  perhaps  if  you  had 
ever  taken  the  trouble  to  ex- 
plain things  to  me  or  to  find 
out  what  I  thought  about  them, 
you  might  not  have  found  me 
so  stupid  after  all!" 

Once  again  Willoughby  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  him- 
self, and  he  looked  into  the  eyes 
of  the  apparition  and  was 
afraid.  Here  was  another 
woman's  life  that  had  been 
given  into  his  hands,  and  he 
had  stifled  it :  it  was  as  if  he 
had  caught  a  bird  just  taking 
flight  into  the  sunshine  and 
shut  it  up  in  a  box.  What  if 
the  bird's  note  had  been  some- 
what dull  and  disappointing  ? 
It  had  a  right  to  its  own  little 
flutter  of  life  in  the  light  and 
air ;  he  had  no  right  to  crush  it. 
His  voice  was  very  gentle  and 
rather  unsteady  when  he  spoke. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  it  is  so 
difficult  to  understand.  We  live 
side  by  side  for  years,  and  one 
moment  shows  us  what  all  that 
time  has  hidden.  Forgive  me, 
dear :  if  I  come  back,  we  will 
begin  all  over  again ;  if  not,  you 
are  still  young  and  can  yet  live 
your  life."  But  still  he  had  not 
reached  her.  Muriel  was,  as 
usual,  obstinately  set  on  her 
own  idea  ;  her  soul,  which 
seemed  to  have  looked  out  for 
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a  moment,  had  gone  in  again 
and  shut  the  door;  she  only 
said,  "  I  wish  you  had  not  sent 
for  mamma." 

Willoughby  had  reason  to 
thank  his  stars  during  the  next 
day  or  two  that  he  had.  Lady 
Margaret  saw  to  everything, 
arranged  everything  for  the 
best,  in  the  best  way,  was 
eagerly  interested,  and  kept 
everything  cheerfully  on  the 
surface.  Their  house  at  East- 
bourne was  too  cold  for  the 
winter,  it  would  let  very  well ; 
Mr  Maitland  wanted  to  see  a 
doctor,  they  would  come  and 
share  Muriel's  housekeeping ; 
and  then  after  Easter,  if  Dan 
was  not  back — of  course  he 
would  be  —  but  if  not,  they 
might  go  to  Eastbourne  to- 
gether. Here  Muriel  went  out 
and  banged  the  door. 

"  Dear  child,"  said  Lady  Mar- 
garet, "she  does  not  like  to 
hear  of  your  not  being  back 
soon"  Dan  looked  at  her  with 
admiration  as  she  went  on 
knitting  him  a  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 

They  saw  him  off  from 
Charing  Cross  for  Brindisi ; 
there  were  no  tears,  and  Dan 
felt  he  was  going  through  the 
Ivory  Gate  and  into  the  Land 
of  Dreams  which  is  called  the 
East,  and  leaving  all  the  work- 
aday world  behind  him. 

He  wrote  capital  letters  about 
his  arrival,  his  journey  up 
country  and  the  people  he  met. 
The  campaign  seemed  rather 
uninteresting  to  those  at  home ; 
as  Muriel  wrote,  the  places  had 
such  outlandish  names  no  one 
could  remember  them,  the  pic- 
tures in  the  '  Graphic '  were  all 
exactly  alike,  and  she  did  not 


see  why  they  never  got  any 
' '  f orr arder. ' '  The  blacks  always 
seemed  to  have  the  best  of  it ; 
our  people  were  always  climbing 
up  hills  and  coming  down  again, 
— she  thought  they  really  must 
want  a  little  fighting. 

Then  one  day  came  a  tele- 
gram from  the  War  Office ; 
Lady  Margaret  opened  it  and 
sent  for  her  husband.  What 
did  it  mean?  She  sat  staring 
at  the  words — 

"  Colonel  Willoughby  in  com- 
mand of  a  detachment  unfortun- 
ately surrounded  by  the  enemy 
— gallant  fight — all  killed  ex- 
cept a  few  men  who  managed  to 
cut  their  way  back  to  camp." 

How  had  it  happened  ?  No- 
body could  make  out.  There 
were  no  correspondents  to  tell 
how  bravely  Willoughby  and  a 
few  others  fought  with  their 
backs  to  the  hillside,  and  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  loved 
him,  kept  silence  on  the  fact 
that  without  orders  Willoughby 
had  tried  to  do  an  impossible 
thing,  which  would  have  been 
useless  even  if  possible.  Had 
he  not  paid  the  forfeit  ?  So 
the  papers  were  full  of  his 
deeds,  his  portrait  was  every- 
where, Willoughby's  career 
closed  as  successfully  as  it  had 
run,  and  Lady  Willoughby  had 
the  sympathy  of  all  England 
and  apartments  at  Hampton 
Court. 

What  Willoughby  thought  of 
it  all,  as  he  fought  that  last 
fight,  no  one  can  know  :  perhaps 
the  fierce  joy  of  battle  hid  all 
else,  or  perhaps  a  sweet  form, 
no  longer  dim  or  tragic,  held 
out  hands  full  of  amaranth  to 
crown  him  at  the  last. 
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A    GENTLEMAN    OF    SCOTLAND. 


BY  ANDREW  LANG. 


THE  writing  of  history,  like 
other  misfortune,  makes  a  man 
acquainted  with  strange  com- 
panions. You  do  not  meet 
them,  or  at  least  only  in  a 
passing  mention,  on  the  broad 
highways  of  Macaulay,  Froude, 
Tytler,  Hill  Burton,  and  other 
classical  authorities.  They 
dwell  obscurely  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  their  age,  and  are 
concealed  by  the  crowd  of  more 
brilliant  and  famous  puppets, 
of  whom,  perhaps,  they  pulled 
the  strings.  I  have  encountered 
some  very  unfortunate  High- 
land gentlemen,  a  few  of  them 
so  remarkable  that  I  have  not 
deemed  it  right  (or  even  safe) 
to  reveal  their  calamitous 
careers.  But  far  more  unlucky 
than  all  of  these  was  the  Rev. 
Mr  Archibald  Douglas,  a  Lord 
of  Session,  one  of  the  Fifteen, 
and  ambassador  from  James 
VI.  to  the  Court  of  St  James's. 
You  hear  of  him,  in  regular 
books  of  history,  as  "  the 
notorious  Archibald  Douglas," 
but  next  to  nothing  is  said  of 
his  adventures  in  Sir  William 
Fraser's  'Book  of  Douglas.' 
In  '  The  Historical  Account  of 
the  Senators  of  the  College  of 
Justice'  Mr  Archibald  has  his 
niche,  but  the  information  is 
meagre.  There  are  great  gaps 
in  my  own  knowledge  of  my 
subterranean  hero,  yet  what 
I  know  I  shall  tell. 

Archibald  is  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  a  type  of  character 


produced  by  an  age  of  relig- 
ious Reformation.  Long  before 
Knox  came,  the  nobles  of  Scot- 
land had  been  robbing  and 
ruining  the  Church,  and 
thrusting  scoundrelly  and  un- 
scrupulous younger  sons  into 
benefices — men  murderous,  adul- 
terous, and  corrupt.  During 
and  after  the  Eeformation 
they  pursued  the  same  policy, 
despite  the  remonstrances  of 
the  sincere  Protestants.  Verily 
"  Patronage "  was  an  abuse 
when  Mr  Archibald  was 
"  intruded  "  on  one  parish  after 
another.  Though  men  like 
Morton,  and  Lethington,  and 
Ruthven  talked  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  godly,  their 
morals  were  not  even  veneered 
with  the  austere  ethics  of  the 
Kirk  Scotland,  as  regards  the 
noble  class,  was  like  revolu- 
tionary Corcyra  in  Thucydides. 
Friendship,  the  Greek  says,  did 
not  exist,  there  was  only  "  part- 
nership in  lawless  enterprise," 
partnership  false  and  fickle, 
each  man  buying  and  selling 
king,  queen,  and  comrade.  Of 
these  dealers  Mr  Archibald 
was  the  pattern.  He  was  a 
"  struggle-f or-lif er. "  His  father 
was  William  Douglas  of  Whit- 
tingham,  a  son  of  John,  second 
Earl  of  Morton.  Whittingharn 
had  been  a  possession  of  the 
Douglas  family  since  1260  at 
least.  Remains  of  the  old 
castle  still  exist,  with  the 
Douglas  arms,  not  far  from  Mr 
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A.  J.  Balf our's  modern  mansion, 
and  an  old  tree  is  pointed  out 
as  that  under  which  Bothwell, 
Morton,  and  Lethington  dis- 
cussed the  murder  of  Darnley, 
about  January  18,  1567.  This 
ancient  yew  makes  an  im- 
penetrable bower,  a  good  place 
for  plotters.  Mr  Froude  writes 
of  the  scene  as  "  the  yard  of  the 
hostelry  at  Whittingham,"  an 
oddly  public  place  for  such  a 
conversation.  "Yard,"  in  Scots, 
meant  "garden,"  and  the  garden 
of  the  Laird  of  Whittingham, 
not  the  yard  of  the  hostelry, 
was  the  spot :  cold  enough  in 
January. 

The  date  of  Archibald's  birth 
is  unknown.  I  first  meet  him 
in  1560,  when  he,  with  the 
famous  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
witnesses  a  bond  of  "  manrent," 
or  alliance,  between  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  later  the  Regent,  and 
the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  the 
chief  of  the  Hamiltons.  Morton, 
who  had  wavered  as  to  joining 
the  Protestant  rebels  against 
Mary  of  Guise,  had  now  come 
over  to  them,  as  they  were 
backed  by  England.  How  well 
he  kept  his  oath  to  the  Hamil- 
tons, whose  ruin  he  accom- 
plished for  a  while,  everybody 
knows. 

Morton  was,  for  the  hour, 
the  head  of  the  Douglases, 
young  Archibald  was  his  kins- 
man and  chief.  To  him  the 
young  struggle-for-lifer  looked 
for  promotion.  Archibald  had 
probably  been  educated  for  the 
priesthood,  and,  from  his  fre- 
quent dealings  in  France,  I  pre- 
sume that  he  may  have  been 
trained  in  that  country.  In 
1560  he  cannot  have  been  under 


twenty -one;  he  was  still  a 
young  man  at  the  time  of 
Eiccio's  murder  (1566).  Before 
November  1565  he  had  obtained 
the  benefice  or  parsonage  of 
Douglas — to  that  extent  he  had 
robbed  the  Kirk,  whose  worthy 
ministers  were  sometimes  driven 
by  poverty  to  keep  public-houses, 
while  Kirk  property  was  wasted 
by  younger  sons  swaggering  as 
lay  abbots,  priors,  and  parsons. 
In  November  1565,  while  Mor- 
ton was  Chancellor,  Archibald 
was  made  an  Extraordinary 
Lord  of  Session.  But  in  Febru- 
ary 1566  Morton  had  lost,  or 
was  in  danger  of  losing,  the 
Seals,  his  loyalty  being  more 
than  suspected.  Riccio  was 
blamed  for  this  disgrace,  and 
the  Douglases,  with  their  con- 
nections, such  as  Ruthven,  de- 
termined to  "cut  at  the  root," 
as  Lethington  said,  to  murder 
Riccio ;  to  give  Mary  a  chance 
of  dying,  for  she  was  pregnant, 
and  the  deed  was  to  be  done  in 
her  presence :  to  depose  her  in 
any  case,  to  acknowledge  Darn- 
ley  as  king,  and  to  recall  the 
queen's  exiled  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Moray,  and  other  rebels. 
This  was  really  a  Douglas 
tragedy :  the  clay  -  cold  corpse 
of  the  inveterate  Douglas  trea- 
son rose  and  walked  for  an  hour 
of  blood. 

The  plan  was  mentioned  by 
Lethington  in  a  letter,  two  or 
three  days  before  February  10, 
1566,  when  Darnley  sent  George 
Douglas,  a  bastard,  a  church- 
robber,  and  later  a  bishop,  to 
deal  with  Ruthven  for  the 
sating  of  his  private  grudge 
against  Riccio.  Possibly  the 
jealousy  of  Darnley  may  have 
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been  inflamed  by  the  Doug- 
lases, who  thus  induced  him 
to  make  the  first  open  move 
in  the  plot.  When  the  ghastly 
deed  was  done,  and  when  Mary 
— thanks  to  Bothwell  and  her 
own  courage  and  astuteness — 
had  escaped  from  Holyrood, 
gathered  a  force,  and  driven 
Morton,  Ruthven,  and  the 
Douglas  gang  into  exile,  the 
shining  qualities  of  Archibald 
were  used  for  his  party.  He 
had  done  his  share  of  the 
daggering  :  now  he  turns  dip- 
lomatist. Sixteen  years  later, 
when  he  was  an  exile,  and  Mary 
a  captive,  he  described  to  her 
his  doings.  He  says  that  he 
was  at  once  sent  by  the  banished 
Morton  and  the  rest  to  France 
"  to  humbly  pray  "  (Archie  split 
his  infinitives)  "your  brother, 
the  Most  Christian  King,  to 
intercede  that  our  offences 
might  be  pardoned,  and  your 
Majesty's  [Mary's]  clemency 
extended  towards  us,  albeit 
divers  of  no  small  reputation 
in  that  realm  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  said  fact 
merited  neither  to  be  requisite 
for,  nor  yet  pardoned."  A  very 
correct  opinion.  His  was  a 
letter  which  needed  tactful 
handling;  as  Archibald  had 
to  pretend  to  think  Mary 
ignorant  of  many  things. 
Archibald,  in  1566,  was  so 
clever  a  diplomatist  that  he 
persuaded  Charles  IX.  to  send 
Mauvissiere  to  Scotland,  after 
the  birth  of  James  VI.,  to  en- 
treat for  the  pardon  of  Morton 
and  his  Douglases.  He  him- 
self was  allowed  to  return  to 
Scotland,  to  deal  with  Moray, 
Atholl,  Argyll,  Bothwell,  and 


Lethington,  in  favour  of  the 
exiles.  Moray,  of  course,  re- 
garded Morton  as  one  of  "the 
brethren " ;  both  men  were 
godly.  Lethington  had  just 
been  pardoned  and  restored  to 
favour,  Mary  siding  with 
Moray  on  this  question,  as 
against  Bothwell  and  Darnley 
(September  1566).  The  ruling 
nobles,  Moray  and  the  rest, 
now  told  Archibald  that  before 
they  could  entreat  for  the  re- 
turn of  Morton,  Lindsay,  and 
Ruthven,  these  gentlemen  must 
sign  a  "band"  or  engagement 
against  Darnley.  It  is  not  said 
by  Archibald  to  have  implied 
murder,  but  mere  refusal  to  have 
anything  whatsoever  to  do  with 
"  your  husband's  command." 
This  band  was  signed  by  Moray 
about  October  4,  1566  :  he  ad- 
mits signing  a  band  at  that 
date.  Archibald  returned  to 
Morton,  at  Newcastle,  with  the 
anti-Darnley  band,  which  Mor- 
ton, of  course,  signed  readily,  as 
Darnley  had  betrayed  him  and 
his  allies.  Then  in  November 
1566  occurred  the  famous  con- 
ference at  Craigmillar.  Moray, 
Lethington,  Bothwell,  and  the 
rest,  to  induce  Mary  to  pardon 
Bothwell,  offered  to  her  to  get 
rid  of  Darnley.  Lethington 
said  that  Parliament  would 
approve,  and  the  plan  probably 
was  to  arrest  him,  and  slay 
him  if  he  resisted.  Mary  either 
declined  or  postponed  the  ar- 
rangement. 

With  Morton's  signature  to 
the  band,  Archibald  returned 
from  Newcastle  to  Scotland, 
and  went  to  Stirling  during 
the  triumphs  for  the  baptism 
of  James  VI.  (December  1566). 
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Pressed  by  the  ambassadors  of 
England  and  of  France,  and  by 
her  own  Lords,  now  secure  of 
Morton,  Mary  pardoned  him 
and  his  accomplices,  including 
Archibald,  on  Christmas  Eve. 
Darnley  at  the  same  moment 
rode  to  his  father,  Lennox,  at 
Glasgow,  and  later  fell  ill  of 
smallpox. 

Morton,  though  pardoned, 
was  not,  of  course,  welcomed 
at  Court.  Our  young  struggle- 
for-lifer,  therefore,  as  Morton 
himself  said  in  his  dying  con- 
fession, "at  that  time  was  a 
depender  upon  the  Earl  Both- 
well,  making  court  for  himself, 
rather  than  a  depender  of  mine." 
About  January  18,  1567,  Mor- 
ton came  from  Wedderburn  to 
the  house  of  his  cousin,  Douglas 
of  Whittingham,  brother  of  our 
Archibald.  There  Bothwell  and 
Lethington  met  Morton,  and 
told  him  that  Mary  desired 
Darriley's  death.  Would  he  take 
a  hand  ?  He  refused,  and  Archi- 
bald again  pressed  him  to  join. 
He  replied  as  before,  but,  in 
another  interview,  promised 
Bothwell  his  aid  if  he  got 
Mary's  warrant  in  writing. 
This  was  like  Morton :  Calder- 
wood  tells  us  that  he  alone  had 
Mary's  written  consent  to  the 
signing  of  "Ainslie's  band" 
(April  19,  1567),  which  urged 
her  to  marry  Bothwell.  Archi- 
bald now  rode  back  to  Holy- 
rood  with  Bothwell  and  Leth- 
ington. He  takes  God  to 
witness  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  their  business.  They  entered 


the  palace  and  returned,  saying 
only,  "Show  to  the  Earl  of 
Morton  that  the  queen  will 
hear  no  speech  of  that  matter 
appointed  unto  him."  Lething- 
ton added  that  Morton  would 
understand.  Archibald  assured 
Mary  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand— the  innocent !  But  Mor- 
ton confessed  that  Archibald 
came  to  him  at  St  Andrews 
later  (February  1567),  with 
Bothwell's  request,  which  he 
again  refused.1  However,  Arch- 
ibald, to  Mary,  insists  on  his 
own  innocence.  At  the  time 
he  wrote  to  her  (April  1582  or 
1583)  he  was  an  exile  in  Eng- 
land, and  desired  to.  enter  her 
service.  She  would  not  admit 
him  unless  he  protested  his  in- 
nocence of  Darnley's  murder,  so 
he  protested.  On  the  fatal 
night  of  February  9-10,  1567, 
Archibald,  accompanied  by  his 
servant,  Thomas  Binning,  was 
at  the  murder  of  Kirk-o'-Field. 
Whoever  reads  the  confessions 
of  Powrie,  Bothwell's  porter, 
and  the  other  criminals,  taken 
in  June  -  December  1567,  will 
observe  that  they  only  name 
nine  persons  as  engaged.  But 
two  or  three  others  appear,  men 
with  "muffled  faces,"  and  with 
"  mulis  "  —  embroidered  velvet 
evening  shoes  —  on  their  feet. 
It  was  the  night  of  a  masque 
and  dance  at  Holyrood  for 
Bastian's  marriage,  and  the 
men  may  have  come  straight 
to  the  deed  of  blood  in  their 
silken  cloaks,  and  in  their  danc- 
ing-shoes of  embroidered  velvet ; 


1  Recently  discovered  MS.  evidence,  burked  by  Moray,  makes  it  pretty  cer- 
tain that,  though  Morton  did  not  sign  the  band,  he  did  send  Archibald  and 
Binning  to  represent  him  at  the  murder  of  Darnley. 
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which  perhaps  they  wore  to 
soften  the  sound  of  their  foot- 
steps. Eleven  was  the  number 
deposed  to  by  two  women,  ex- 
amined on  the  following  day, 
who  saw  the  murderers  run 
down  Blackfriars  Wynd  after 
the  explosion.  Of  the  two 
unaccounted  for  in  the  con- 
fessions, Archibald  may  have 
been  one,  Huntly  the  other. 
Long  afterwards,  in  1581, 
Archibald's  servant,  Binning, 
under  torture,  told  that  his 
master  "  tint  ane  of  his  mulis  " 
at  the  deed — lost  one  of  his 
embroidered  velvet  shoon.  He 
wore  secret  armour  under  his 
cloak :  "  his  clothes  were  full  of 
clay  and  foulness." 

What  Archibald  did  at  Kirk- 
o'-Field  is  unknown.  Was  he 
one  of  those  whom  Darnley, 
while  he  struggled  with  his 
stranglers,  addressed  as  "kins- 
men," praying  for  pity  "  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  took  pity  on 
the  world"?  Darnley  was  of 
kin  to  the  Douglases.  Or  did 
Archibald  merely  survey  the 
preparations  with  the  gun- 
powder ?  We  know  not :  we 
only  know  that,  by  Morton's 
confession  (June  1581),  "Mr 
Archibald,  after  the  deed  was 
done,  showed  to  me  that  he 
was  at  the  deed  doing,  and 
came  to  the  Kirk-o'-Field  gar- 
den with  the  Earls  Bothwell 
and  Huntly."  Why  did  Mor- 
ton, who  implicated  no  others 
living,  thus  confess  the  crime  of 
his  kinsman  and  ally  ?  To  that 
question  we  may  later  find  a 
possible  answer. 

On  the  morning  after  the 
slaying  Binning  found  Archi- 
bald in  bed,  "reading  on  a 


book,"  and  went  with  him  to 
the  Tolbooth,  where  an  inquiry 
into  the  murder  was  being 
held. 

I  now  lose  Archibald  for 
some  months.  Bothwell  fell; 
Mary  was  imprisoned  at  Loch- 
leven.  Our  friend,  of  course, 
now  returned  to  Morton's  ser- 
vice. On  June  19,  1567,  he 
was  one  of  the  Douglases  whom 
Morton  sent  to  arrest  Dalgleish, 
Bothwell's  chamber-child,  who 
had  stolen  into  Edinburgh  Gas  tie 
to  carry  off  some  of  his  master's 
property.  They  caught  Dal- 
gleish ;  he  gave  up  the  famous 
silver  Casket,  and  on  June  21 
Archibald  was  present  when, 
for  lack  of  a  key,  the  lid  of  the 
coffer  was  "stricken  up."  The 
letters  were  then  inspected. 
Archibald's  services  were  re- 
warded with  the  forfeiture  of 
the  Laird  of  Corstorphine,  a 
partisan  of  Mary.  On  June  2, 
1568,  Archibald  was  appointed 
an  Ordinary  Lord  of  Session, 
in  the  place  of  Mary's  friend, 
Lesley,  Bishop  of  Boss.  The 
Kirk  objected  to  clerical  judges. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Pont  was,  I  think, 
the  last  of  the  judges  who  was 
a  preacher.  There  were  other 
murderers  and  a  probable  pan- 
der on  the  Bench. 

Yet  Archibald  appears  to  have 
been  discontented.  I  find  him 
flitting  from  England  across 
the  Border  in  April  1569,  and 
remarkably  well  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  the  captive 
Mary.  After  autumn  1569, 
there  were  chances  of  changed 
times.  Kirkcaldy  and  Lething- 
ton  were  practically  holding 
Edinburgh  Castle  for  Mary; 
her  party  was  waxing  strong; 
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her  opponents  had  but  doubtful 
aid  from  Elizabeth  ;  the  coming 
Regent,  Lennox,  "was  not  on 
the  best  terms  with  Morton. 
In  April  1570  Archibald  was 
Morton's  trusted  messenger  to 
Sussex,  who  was  about  to  pun- 
ish Mary's  adherents  by  a 
ruinous  invasion.  Lennox  was 
being  desired  as  Regent;  in 
June,  Archibald  was  Morton's 
go-between  with  the  English. 
Archibald  was  in  English  pay ; 
he  received  £100  as  a  spy  of 
Drury,  commanding  the  English 
garrison  in  Berwick,  to  the 
disgust  of  an  honourable  Eng- 
lish peer.  He  was  also  betray- 
ing Morton,  his  chief  and  bene- 
factor, when  Regent,  and  he  was 
aiding  Lethington  and  Kirk- 
caldy  of  Grange  in  the  besieged 
castle. 

His  biographers  have  been 
unable  to  account  for  Archi- 
bald's conduct  in  secretly  acting 
as  agent  for  Lethington  and 
Mary's  party  while  he  was  a 
trusted  retainer  of  Morton ; 
but  I  think  there  are  explana- 
tions. First,  Mary's  party 
might  be  successful,  and  in  that 
case  Archibald  was  likely  to 
swing  for  his  offences.  He 
therefore,  as  Lethington  had 
done  when  Mary  was  in  Loch- 
leven,  kept  open  a  door  of  re- 
pentance. But  "we  may  con- 
jecture "  (as  writers  on  anthro- 
pology say  thrice  to  the  page) 
that  Archibald  had  grave  rea- 
sons for  discontent. 

The  archbishopric  of  St 
Andrews  was  vacant  in  1571. 
A  Douglas  was  certain  to  get 
the  primacy.  All  that  Morton 
wanted  was  a  Douglas  who,  as 
"tulchan  bishop,"  would  hand 


over  the  revenues  of  the  see  to 
himself.  But  he  chose  old  Mr 
John  Douglas,  and  Archibald 
felt  that  he  was  overlooked. 
Morton  knew  that  Archie  would 
be  a  bad  tulchan,  —  he  would 
stick  to  the  money.  He  put 
Archibald  off  with  a  very  good 
benefice,  as  we  shall  see,  but 
that  was  not  enough ;  our  hero 
wanted  to  be  an  archbishop. 
Hence  his  discontent  and  his 
treachery  to  Morton.  In  Aug- 
ust 1571  he  had  got  the  rich 
benefice  of  Glasgow,  just  when 
John  Douglas  got  the  mitre, 
and  at  Stirling  was  "com- 
manded to  prepare  himself  for 
the  same  by  the  Kirk."  There 
was  an  examination  to  be 
passed.  The  Rev.  Walter 
Gourlay  was  sent  to  Archibald, 
and  found  him  "  playing  at  the 
tables "  (backgammon  prob- 
ably) and  rattling  the  devil's 
bones  with  the  Laird  of  Bar- 
gany.  "Ye  may  see  I  am  at 
my  study,"  said  Archibald  to 
Mr  Gourlay.  In  January  1572 
he  was  tested  by  the  brethren. 
He  was  offered  a  Greek  Testa- 
ment, but  declined  it.  "Think 
ye,  sir,  that  every  minister  who 
occupies  the  pulpit  has  Greek  ?  " 
After  trifling  with  a  psalm- 
book,  he  asked  some  minister 
to  pray  for  him,  "  for  I  am  not 
used  to  pray."  After  giving 
out  his  text,  he  read  quantities 
of  the  context,  "and  so  con- 
tinued his  exercise  with  mony 
rastlie  noises,"  writes  the  scan- 
dalised secretary  of  Knox.  "  O 
Lord,  what  shall  be  said  when 
such  dumb  dogs  shall  be  suf- 
fered to  mock  the  ministry  of 
Thy  word  and  the  truth  there- 
of in  this  manner !  " 
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However  disorderly  called, 
Archibald  had  his  new  living, 
and  was  parson  of  Glasgow. 
But  by  April  1572  Morton  had 
found  out  his  treasonable  deal- 
ings with  his  deadly  enemies, 
the  Castilians,  Kirkcaldy,  Leth- 
ington,  and  the  rest.  Morton 
used  to  say  that  there  would 
never  be  peace  in  Scotland  till 
some  ministers  were  hanged; 
why  did  he  not  "rax  a  rope" 
with  the  parson  of  Glasgow? 
According  to  'The  Historie  of 
King  James  the  Sext,'  Archi- 
bald was  not  content  with 
smuggling  French  gold  into 
the  castle  "in  a  frear  of  figs." 
He  also  set  on  his  worthy  ser- 
vant, Binning  (who  had  been 
with  him  at  Darnley's  murder), 
to  shoot  Morton  with  a  pistol, 
"  but  his  gun  made  no  service  " 
— that  is,  missed  fire.  Binning 
was  handed  over  to  Drury,  the 
Marshal  of  Berwick,  in  whose 
service  Archibald  was  a  paid 
spy.  The  hero  himself  was 
imprisoned  in  the  house  of  his 
kinsman,  Douglas  of  Lochleven, 
and  lay  where  Mary  had  lain. 

Hitherto  I  have  followed 
printed  books ;  but  now  I  have 
fresh  light  on  Archibald.  After 
Morton's  execution  in  1581 
Archie  fled  to  England,  thence 
to  France,  intrigued  with  Mary, 
and  was  imprisoned  by  Eliza- 
beth. Ciphered  papers  were 
found  in  his  rooms,  and  these 
contained  the  story  of  his  deal- 
ings against  Morton.1 

To  take  Archibald's  most 
glorious  deeds  :  in  October  1571 


he  informed  Lethington  of  the 
time   and  place  of  the   laying 
of  artillery,  by  Morton's  forces, 
against   the   castle.     He  "out- 
put and  betrayed"  Mr  James 
Makgill,   a  great  Puritan  and 
anti-Marian,  then  Clerk  of  the 
Register.     He  carried  letters  to 
and  fro  for  the  Castilians  while 
in   the  service  of  Morton  and 
Lennox,  their  deadly  foes.     He 
won  the  captain  of  Blackness 
over  from  his  own  party  to  that 
of  Mary.     He  supplied  the  be- 
sieged   castle   with   wine.     He 
let  Kirkcaldy  know  of  Lennox's 
departure  to  Stirling,  whereon 
Kirkcaldy  organised  a  raid  and 
Lennox  was  shot.    He  contrived 
to  carry  Kirkcaldy's  letters  to 
France.    Amusingly  enough,  he 
provoked  his  brother  preachers 
to  resist  Morton's  invasion  of 
their  stipends  and  his  erection 
of    bishops !      Archie    nowhere 
shines  more  splendidly  than  as 
the  secret  leader  of  that  nobly 
independent  band,  the  Presby- 
terian  ministers.     He  brought 
into  the  castle  5000  gold  crowns 
of  Flanders — to  be  sure  he  kept 
1000.     He  and  Grange  devised 
a  notable  scheme.     The  soldiers 
of  both  parties  were  mutinous 
for    want    of    pay.      Morton's 
party  were  to  hand  over  Morton 
and  Lindsay  to  their   enemies 
in  the  castle;  while  the  castle 
men  were  to  deliver  Huntly  and 
the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  into 
the    opposite    camp,    that     of 
Lethington  and  Kirkcaldy.     It 
was  thought  that  the  warriors 
of   either    side   would   get   the 


1  "Sum  notes  that  maye  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Mr  Archibale  Douglas  col- 
lectid  upon  the  sight  of  his  letters  decipherid  and  otherwise."  State  Papers, 
Scotland.  Elizabeth,  vol.  xxx.  No.  42.  Record  Office. 
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money  out  of  these  hostages, 
and,  at  worst,  by  Lethington 
Chatelherault  and  Huntly  never 
would  be  missed. 

Archibald  was  also  in  a 
scheme  for  eloping  with  the 
widow  of  the  Regent  Moray 
from  her  house,  that  she  might 
not  marry  the  brother  of 
Argyll.  He  also  managed 
the  conveyance  of  letters  from 
Mary  in  her  English  pris- 
on, and  missives  for  Lesley, 
Bishop  of  Ross.  By  his  in- 
fluence with  his  English  em- 
ployers he  prevented  the  cap- 
ture of  Ferniehurst,  who  later 
looked  over  his  huge  Spanish 
run0  at  the  execution  of  Morton 
— or  was  it  Gowrie  ? 

Such  were  Archibald's  faith- 
ful services  to  his  kinsman  and 
benefactor,  Morton,  who  made 
an  error  when  he  did  not  hang 
this  reverend  Lord  of  Session. 
Lady  Morton,  who  was  mad, 
"  would  not  company  with  her 
husband"  (who  consoled  him- 
self with  the  widow  of  Captain 
Cullen  —  he  had  hanged  the 
captain),  "  alleging  that  Mor- 
ton was  not  her  husband,  but 
that  he  was  Mr  Archibald 
Douglas ;  that  her  husband  was 
dead,  and  that  Mr  Archibald 
had  killed  him."  So  says  Hume 
of  Godscroft.  Archibald  "got 
on  the  nerves,"  as  her  sex  says, 
of  Lady  Morton. 

Morton  lost  the  regency  in 
1578,  and,  somehow,  Archibald 
emerged  from  his  prison  on  the 
isle  of  Lochleven,  and  in  Nov- 
ember he  was  restored  to  his 
place  on  the  Bench.  I  doubt 
that  Morton  was  not  very  fond 
of  his  kinsman,  after  all  that 
had  come  and  gone.  On  the 


Old  Year's  day  of  1580  the 
toils  which  Mary,  Sir  James 
Balfour,  the  royal  favourite 
Lennox,  and  Knox's  brother-in- 
law,  a  Stewart  of  Ochiltree, 
had  woven  round  Morton  were 
suddenly  tightened.  He  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  Darn- 
ley's  murder.  Archibald  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Moreham  Castle. 
Young  Douglas  of  Longniddrie 
rode  thither  with  the  news, 
foundering  his  horse,  and  Archi- 
bald "  lap  ower  "  the  Border  to 
Berwick,  and  his  old  paymaster, 
Drury. 

Archibald  would  have  been  a 
valuable  witness  against  Mor- 
ton, but  he  feared  being  put 
to  the  torture,  which  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  stand.  How- 
ever, Archibald  (and  this  makes 
Morton's  later  conduct  indefen- 
sible) did  what  he  could  for  his 
benefactor  in  prison.  He  forged 
letters  for  him.  On  Morton's 
arrest,  Elizabeth  sent  Thomas 
Randolph  to  do  his  best  for 
that  godly  man.  Randolph, 
before  the  Estates,  produced 
letters  from  or  about  James's 
favourite,  Lennox,  implicating 
him  in  a  Catholic  plot.  But 
Lennox,  or  his  allies,  arrested 
Archibald's  brother,  Douglas  of 
Whittingham,  himself  a  Lord 
of  Session.  Douglas,  on  a 
distant  view  of  the  boot,  the 
engine  of  torture,  let  every- 
thing out.  Our  Archibald  had 
forged  the  letters  implicating 
Lennox,  had  arranged  that  they 
should  be  intercepted  and 
brought  to  his  friend  Drury, 
commanding  at  Berwick,  and 
so  sent  on  to  Elizabeth's 
Government,  who  made  Ran- 
dolph produce  them  to  damage 
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Lennox  and  save  Morton. 
Ever  after  Randolph  highly 
respected  Archibald  "for  his 
honest  dealing." 

This  I  reckon  one  of  Archi- 
bald's noblest  actions.  What 
will  not  a  gallant  Douglas  do 
for  his  distressed  chief?  But 
Archibald's  elder  brother  re- 
vealed his  conduct  as  a  high- 
minded  forger,  and  Morton  dis- 
played the  blackest  ingratitude. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Douglas 
brothers,  Archie  and  Whitting- 
ham,  were  reconciled,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  Whittingham 
denounced  Archibald,  as  did  his 
man,  Binning,  in  June  1581. 
On  July  21  Archibald  wrote  to 
Walsingham :  he  wished  to  be 
allowed  to  see  Elizabeth,  and 
to  clear  his  saintly  character. 
By  October  our  friend  was  in 
London :  he  had  apparently 
been  in  France,  intriguing,  dur- 
ing the  interval.  He  was  for- 
feited at  home  in  November, 
but  in  London  that  veteran 
diplomatist,  Randolph,  bore  wit- 
ness to  Archibald's  services  to 
England  —  forgery  and  all. 
None  the  less  in  September 
1582  Elizabeth  had  Archibald 
arrested,  and  Harry  Killigrew 
spoke  of  him  as  "an  old  fox," 
— an  invidious  description. 

Archibald  professed  utter  ig- 
norance as  to  his  offence  against 
Elizabeth.  He  had,  of  course, 
been  intriguing  with  Mary, 
when  the  Morton  game  was  up, 
in  Scotland.  While  he  was  in 
France  (September  1581),  Mary 
had  asked  her  ambassador  (a 
nephew  of  Cardinal  Beaton)  to 
get  what  he  could  out  of  Archi- 


bald.    Mary  knew  a  good  deal 
about    him.      In  1572  he   had 
been  in  correspondence  with  her, 
while   serving   under   Morton's 
colours.     If  he  would  not  speak 
out,  Archbishop  Beaton  might 
have  him  "  extradited  "  to  Scot- 
land, Mary  said,  where  a  useful 
engine,  the   boot,  might   make 
him  more  loquacious.     Finally 
Mary  adopted  Archibald  as   a 
supporter,  and  tried  to  get  him 
a     French    pension.      For    his 
dealings  with  her  then,  he  was 
imprisoned  by  Elizabeth  in  Sep- 
tember 1582,  and  he  wanted  to 
know   why  ?     He   had,  indeed, 
written  a  letter  to  Mary,  with 
Walsingham's   knowledge,   and 
had,  dramatically,  "said  things" 
about   Elizabeth.      He  was   so 
unlucky  as  not  to  be  allowed  the 
services  of  a  barber,  owing  to 
the  plague  and  the  attendance 
of  the  barbers  on  infected  pa- 
tients.1    Archibald  being  a  cap- 
tive,    Walsingham    attempted 
his   political   virtue.      He   was 
deep  in  Mary's  secrets  :  at  what 
price  would  he  sell  them,  Mary, 
and  himself  ?     Then  bargaining 
began.     On  December  18,  1582, 
Archibald  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Walsingham.     He  still  wanted 
to  know  why  an  innocent  man 
was  kept  a  prisoner.     In  April 
1583   a  new  spy,  Fowler,  was 
brought     into     communication 
with  our  hero.     He  offered  free- 
dom, and  an  income  in  England, 
if  Archibald  would  sell  Mary's 
secrets,   remaining   in    appear- 
ance  her  adherent,  but  confid- 
ing all  to  Walsingham.     To  the 
amazement  of  Fowler,  Mr  Doug- 
las raised  the  point  of  honour. 


1  State  Papers,  Scotland,  vol.  xxx.  No.  53.     Record  Office. 
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"He  had  promised  to  be  true 
and  constant  to  her"  (Mary), 
"and  he  believes  that  she  is 
persuaded.  If  he  were  to  be 
her  enemy  again,  what  a  shame 
and  disgrace  it  would  be  to 
him !  .  .  .  Yea,  he  would  be  in 
great  danger  hereafter,"  for 
James  VI.  was  then  rather  of 
his  mother's  party.  However, 
Archibald  would  think  over  the 
proposal  to  turn  traitor.1  He 
wished  to  be  allowed  to  take 
his  chance  in  Scotland  ;  but  on 
May  2,  1583,  Fowler  found  him 
in  a  consenting  humour.  He 
made  offers  of  service,  if  he 
were  allowed  to  go  home  and 
stand  trial  for  Darnley's  mur- 
der. His  acquittal  would  read- 
ily be  arranged,  if  his  friends 
were  in  power,  but  he  had  still 
to  wait.  "  As  for  the  confession 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Morton," 
he  said,  "and  penned  by  the 
ministers  "  (the  preachers  who 
heard  Morton's  confession),  "it 
avails  nothing,  for  confessio 
confessionum  de  jure  non  valet, 
and  it  cannot  prove  five  shil- 
lings." 2  Archibald  knew  the 
law.  Morton's  confession,  that 
Archibald  confessed  his  guilt  to 
Morton,  was  not  worth  five 
shillings.  And  so  it  proved 
to  be. 

In  August  1584  James  VI. 
practically  sold  his  mother  to 
Elizabeth  by  sending  to  her 
Court  the  charming  and  beauti- 
ful traitor,  deep  in  Mary's 
secrets,  the  Master  of  Gray. 
The  result  is  familiar.  Mary 


was  delivered  over  to  Elizabeth 
by  the  Master,  and  by  Archi- 
bald, who  "is  well  practised 
in  deciphering."  By  May  13, 

1584,  he   was    "received    into 
Elizabeth's  favour  again."     In 
1585  he   was   doing  the  dirty 
work  of  James  VI.,  arranging 
his   price.      By  September   15, 

1585,  Archibald's  own  pardon 
for  Darnley's  murder  was  being 
negotiated.    On  April  10, 1586, 
Elizabeth     recommended     him 
"for   his   loyalty"   to   James's 
more  favourable  consideration. 
By  April  30  this  double-dyed 
murderer  was  approaching  the 
young     king,     whose     father's 
blood    was    on    his   hands,    as 
his   mother's    blood   was    soon 
to  be.     On  May  6  he  described 
to  Walsingham    his   interview 
with   James.      They   met    pri- 
vately in  the  chamber  of   the 
Master  of  Gray.    Said  James — 

"  At  your  departure  "  (his  flight  in 
1581)  "I  was  your  enemy,  now  I  am 
and  shall  be  your  friend.  You  are 
not  ignorant  what  the  laws  of  this 
realm  are,  and  what  may  best  agree 
with  my  honour  to  be  done  for  your 
safety.  ...  I  myself  do  believe  that 
you  are  innocent  of  my  father's 
murder,  except  by  foreknowledge 
and  concealing,  a  fault  so  common 
in  those  days  that  no  man  of  any 
dealing  could  misknow,  and  yet  so 
perilous  to  be  revealed  in  respect  of 
all  the  actors  in  that  tragedy,  that  no 
man  without  extreme  danger  could 
utter  any  speech  thereof,  because  they 
did  see  it  and  could  not  amend  it." 

Morton  had  died  for  this  very 
"  foreknowledge  and  conceal- 
ing." James,  however,  pro- 


1  Fowler  to  Walsingham,  April  15,  1583.     State  Papers,  Scotland,  vol.  xxxi. 
No.  98.     MSS.  in  Record  Office. 

2  Fowler  to  Walsmgham,':[May   1583.      State  Papers,    Scotland,  vol.  xxxii. 
No.  54, 
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mised  to  "square"  justice  in 
Archibald's  case,  and  began  to 
ask  about  his  own  chances  of 
the  English  crown.  Archibald 
gave  him  advice  as  to  con- 
ciliating Elizabeth,  and  did 
some  other  diplomatic  turns 
with  Maitland,  brother  of 
Lethington.1  Randolph  praised 
his  "  honest  dealing."  On  June 
17  he  reported  to  Walsingham 
a  plot  in  favour  of  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth  appointed  him  her 
spy  in  Scotland.  In  September 
he  was  James's  ambassador  to 
Elizabeth.  Justice  had  been 
"squared."  Archibald's  brother, 
Douglas  of  Whittingham,  who 
had  revealed  his  forgeries,  was 
on  the  bench  !  Par  nobile 
fratrum!2  The  collusive  trial, 
arranged  by  James,  had  been, 
said  a  contemporary,  "  the 
stinkingest  shame  "  ever  known 
in  Scotland.  So  James  was 
at  liberty  to  send  the  known 
murderer  of  Riccio,  the  known 
murderer  of  his  own  father,  the 
traitor  to  Morton  and  to  him- 
self, the  forger,  the  spy,  the 
betrayer  of  his  captive  mother, 
to  the  Court  of  her  deadly 
enemy. 

"  What  has  your  House  done, 
sir,"  said  Macnamara  to  Prince 
Charles,  "that  a  curse  should 
follow  them  ?  "  Had  the  whole 
House  of  Stuart  been  saints, 
this  infamy  of  James  VI.,  a 
man  of  twenty,  might  deserve 
a  curse  like  that  of  the  House 
of  Thyestes.  It  was  the  most 
infamous  action,  "  the  stinking- 
est shame,"  to  send  the  parson 


of  Glasgow  to  Elizabeth  as 
ambassador  while  Mary's  fate 
trembled  in  the  balance.  On 
November  20,  1586,  our  Archi- 
bald advised  that  some  bucks 
should  be  sent  to  James  "  that 
the  pleasure  may  tend  to  put 
out  another  grief,"  the  "grief" 
being  the  mortal  peril  of  James's 
mother.  To  Archibald  Mary's 
life  meant  a  sword  hanging  over 
his  own  head  and  over  the  head 
of  the  Master  of  Gray;  for  both 
men  were  Mary's  betrayers,  and 
she  knew  it,  and  had  a  good 
memory  for  traitors.  "  Mortui 
non  mordent" — "the  dead  do 
not  bite,"  Gray  used  to  tell 
Elizabeth,  if  we  may  believe 
Camden.  So  the  axe  fell  at 
Fotheringhay,  while  Archibald, 
his  mind  at  ease,  interested 
himself  in  alchemy  and  the 
philosopher's  stone. 

Things  had  not  gone  very 
well  with  him  (August  20, 
1587),  "he  has  lost  all  that  he 
possessed  in  his  endeavours  to 
serve  the  Queen  of  England." 
James  repudiated  him  in  March 
1588.  Extravagant  gratitude 
was  no  feature  of  Elizabeth's 
character.  In  1589  Archibald 
complains  to  Walsingham  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  "pick 
quarrels  with  him."  Even  the 
Master  of  Gray  had  ceased  to 
be  affectionate.  Archibald  was 
a  beggar  to  Elizabeth,  was 
"altogether  ruined."  He  played 
the  spy  on  the  Master  of  Gray, 
il  faut  vivre.  His  bills  came 
in  to  roost.  One  bond  of  £1000 
after  another  was  protested. 


1  State  Papers,  vol.  xxxix.  No.  66.     Record  Office.     A  very  long  and  curious 
despatch. 

2  Pitcairn,  i.  ii.  p.  142. 
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I  can  conceive  no  posture  more 
deplorable  than  that  of  a 
gentleman  of  ancient  lineage 
who  plays  the  expensive  part  of 
political  spy  at  his  own  charges. 
James  publicly  marked  poor 
Archibald  as  a  liar  in  November 
1590.  In  1596  Archibald  was 
in  danger  of  outlawry,  and 
"being  put  to  the  horn."  He 
was  probably  mixed  up  in 
noisy  futile  plots  of  the  wild 
Francis  Stewart,  Earl  of  Both- 
well.  He  hung  on,  a  news- 
vendor  to  Burghley,  ill  paid, 
but  still  tattling,  still  occa- 
sionally consulted  by  the  Eng- 
lish Ministers.  I  lose  touch 
and  trace  of  him  in  1601 ;  "  the 
time  of  his  death  has  not  been 
discovered,"  say  the  historians 
of  the  Senators  of  the  College 
of  Justice. 

Archibald  was  a  victim  of 
the  ingratitude  of  the  great. 
Morton,  for  whom  he  had 
striven  so  hard,  betrayed  him. 
James  ceased  to  be  his  friend, 
when  once  Archibald  had  done 
what  was  needed — when  Mary's 
head  had  fallen.  In  Elizabeth's 
service  he  was  allowed  to  run 
into  hopeless  debt.  The  Kirk 
has  never  boasted  of  her  leader 
against  bloody  Prelacy;  the 
Scottish  judges  have  erected 


to  Archibald  no  memorial. 
Even  the  historian  of  his 
ancient  and  noble  house,  Sir 
William  Fraser,  is  almost  silent 
about  this  accomplished  gentle- 
man. His  career  and  character 
prove  that  a  Lowlander  may 
page  with  Lovat  and  Glen- 
garry ;  and  really  I  think  that 
Archibald  Douglas  greatly  ex- 
cels these  two  celebrated  per- 
sons in  all  the  qualities  of  in- 
famy. He  worked  on  a  wider 
stage,  among  people  more  tra- 
gically celebrated :  he  betrayed, 
forged,  stole,  spied,  and  mur- 
dered on  a  scale  of  almost  epic 
grandeur.  Mr  Hosack  even 
suspects  him  of  having  had  a 
hand  in  forging  the  Casket 
letters.  He  was  capable  of  it, 
but  forgers  were  as  common  as 
blackberries.  In  the  Burgh 
Records  of  Edinburgh  I  find 
a  surgeon,  about  1564,  receiving 
two  pounds  for  raising  from  the 
dead  a  woman  who  had  been 
buried  for  some  days,  and  for 
healing  two  "false  notaries" 
whose  hands  had  been  chopped 
off  at  the  wrists.  That  penalty 
among  others  Archibald  de- 
served. But  our  rough  island 
story  might  have  been  different 
had  Morton  made  his  cousin 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrews. 
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THE     HOUSE     THAT     WAS     NEVER     BUILT. 


BY  HENRY  LAWSON. 


THERE  had  been  heavy  rain 
and  landslips  all  along  the 
branch  railway  which  left 
the  Great  Western  line  from 
Sydney  just  beyond  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  ran  through 
thick  bush  and  scrubby  ridgy 
country  and  along  great  allu- 
vial sidings — where  the  hills  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wide 
valleys  (misty  in  depths)  faded 
from  deep  blue  into  the  pale 
azure  of  the  sky — and  over  the 
ends  of  western  spurs  to  the 
little  farming,  mining,  and  pas- 
toral town  of  Solong,  situated 
in  a  circle  of  blue  hills  on  the 
banks  of  the  willow  -  fringed 
Cudgegong  river. 

The  line  was  hopelessly 
blocked,  and  some  publicans 
at  Solong  had  put  on  the  old 
coach-road  a  couple  of  buggies, 
a  waggonette,  and  an  old  mail- 
coach — relic  of  the  days  of  Cob 
&  Co.,  which  had  been  resur- 
rected from  some  back  -  yard 
and  tinkered  up — to  bring  the 
train  passengers  on  from  the 
first  break  in  the  line  over 
the  remaining  distance  of  forty 
miles  or  so.  Capertee  Station 
(old  time,  "  Capertee  Camp  " — 
a  teamster's  camp)  was  the  last 
station  before  the  first  wash- 
out, and  there  the  railway  line 
and  the  old  road  parted  com- 
pany for  the  last  time  before 
reaching  Solong — the  one  to 
run  round  by  the  ends  of  the 
western  spurs  that  spread  fan- 
like,  and  the  other  to  go  through 
and  over  the  rough  country. 

The  train  reached  Capertee 


about  midnight  in  broad  moon- 
light that  was  misty  in  the 
valleys  and  round  the  blue  of 
Crown  Ridge.  I  got  a  "box- 
seat  "  beside  the  driver  on 
the  old  coach.  It  was  a  grand 
old  road — one  of  the  old  main 
coach  -  roads  of  New  South 
Wales — broad  and  white,  met- 
alled nearly  all  the  way,  and 
in  nearly  as  good  condition  as 
on  the  day  when  the  first 
passenger  train  ran  into  Solong 
and  the  last  used  section  of 
the  old  road  was  abandoned. 
It  dated  back  to  the  bush- 
ranging  days  —  right  back  to 
convict  times :  it  ran  through 
tall  dark  bush,  up  over  gaps 
or  "saddles"  in  high  ridges, 
down  across  deep  dark  gul- 
lies, and  here  and  there  across 
grey,  marshy,  curlew  -  haunted 
flats.  Cob  &  Co.'s  coach-and- 
six,  with  "  Royal  Mail  "  gilded 
on  the  panels,  had  dashed  over 
it  in  ten-  and  twelve-mile  stages 
in  the  old  days,  the  three  head- 
lamps flashing  on  the  wild 
dark  Bush  at  night,  and  may- 
be twenty -four  passengers  on 
board.  The  biggest  rushes  to 
richest  gold-fields  in  the  West 
had  gone  over  this  old  road 
on  coaches,  on  carts,  on  drays, 
on  horse  and  bullock  waggons, 
on  horseback,  and  on  foot ;, 
new  chums  from  all  the  world 
and  from  all  stations  in  life. 

' '  When  many  a  step  was  on  the  moun- 
tains, 
Marching  West  to  the  land  of  gold. " 

And    a    few    came    back    rich 
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—  red,  round-faced,  and  jolly 

—  on  the  box  -  seat  of  Cob  & 
Co.'s,   treating  the  driver  and 
all    hands,    "going    home"    to 
sweethearts  or  families.    (Home 
people  will  never  feel  the  mean- 
ing of  those  two  words,  "going 
home,"    as     it     is     felt     in    a 
new   land.)     And  many   came 
back    broken    men,    tramping 
in    rags,    and    carrying    their 
swags  through  the  dusty  heat 
of    the    drought    in    December 
or   the   bitter    pelting   rain   in 
the  mountains  in  June.     Some 
came  back  grey  who  went  as 
boys ;    and    there    were    many 
who  never  came  back. 

I  remembered  the  old  mile- 
trees,  with  a  section  of  bark 
cut  away  and  the  distances 
cut  in  Koman  letters  in  the 
hardened  sap  —  the  distance 
from  Bowen  Fells,  the  rail- 
way terminus  then.  It  was 
a  ghostly  old  road,  and  if  it 
wasn't  haunted  it  should  have 
been.  There  was  an  old  de- 
caying and  nearly  deserted 
coaching  town  or  two;  there 
were  abandoned  farms  and 
half-way  inns,  built  of  stone, 
with  the  roofs  gone  and 
nettles  growing  high  between 
the  walls ;  the  remains  of 
an  orchard  here  and  there  — 
a  few  gnarled  quince -trees  — 
and  the  bush  reclaiming  its 
own  again.  It  was  a  haunted 
ride  for  me,  because  I  had  last 
ridden  over  this  old  road  long 
ago  when  I  was  young — going 
to  see  the  city  for  the  first 
time — and  because  I  was  now 
on  my  way  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  one  of  my  father's 
blood  from  whom  I  had  parted 
in  anger. 

We  slowly  climbed,  and  al- 
most as  slowly  descended,  the 
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steep  siding  of  a  great  hill  called 
Aaron's  Pass,  and  about  a  mile 
beyond  the  foot  of  the  hill  I  saw 
a  spot  I  remembered  passing  on 
the  last  journey  down,  long  ago. 
Rising  back  from  the  road,  and 
walled  by  heavy  bush,  was  a 
square  clearing,  and  in  the 
background  I  saw  plainly,  by 
the  broad  moonlight,  the  stone 
foundations  for  a  large  house; 
from  the  front  an  avenue  of 
grown  pines  came  down  to  the 
road. 

"  Why  ! "  I  exclaimed,  turn- 
ing to  the  driver,  "was  that 
house  burnt  down  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said  slowly.  "  That 
house  was  never  built." 

I  stared  at  the  place  again 
and  caught  sight  of  a  ghostly- 
looking  light  between  the  lines 
of  the  foundations,  which  I 
presently  made  out  to  be  a  light 
in  a  tent. 

"There's  some  one  camping 
there,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  driver,  "  some 
old  swaggy  or  'hatter.'  I  seen 
him  comin'  down.  I  don't 
know  nothing  about  that  there 
place."  (I  hadn't  "shouted"  for 
him  yet.) 

I  thought  and  remembered. 
I  remembered  myself,  as  a  boy, 
being  sent  a  coach  journey  along 
this  road  to  visit  some  relatives 
in  Sydney.  We  passed  this 
place,  and  the  women  in  the 
coach  began  to  talk  of  the  fine 
house  that  was  going  to  be  built 
there.  The  ground  was  being 
levelled  for  the  foundations,  and 
young  pines  had  been  planted, 
with  stakes  round  them  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  cattle.  I 
remembered  being  mightily  in- 
terested in  the  place,  for  the 
women  said  that  the  house  was 
to  be  a  two-storeyed  one.  I 
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thought  it  would  be  a  wonder- 
ful thing  to  see  a  two-storeyed 
house  there  in  the  Bush.  The 
height  of  my  ambition  was  to 
live  in  a  house  with  stairs 
in  it.  The  women  said  that 
this  house  was  being  built  for 
young  Brassington,  the  son  of 
the  biggest  squatter  then  in  the 
district,  who  was  going  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  next 
biggest  squatter.  That  was  all 
I  remember  hearing  the  women 
say. 

Three  or  four  miles  along  the 
road  was  a  public-house,  with  a 
post-office,  general  store,  and 
blacksmith  shop  attached,  as  is 
usual  in  such  places — all  that 
was  left  of  the  old  pastoral  and 
coaching  town  of  Ilford.  I 
"  shouted  "  for  the  driver  at  the 
shanty,  but  got  nothing  further 
out  of  him  concerning  the  fate 
of  the  house  that  was  never 
built.  I  wanted  that  house  for 
a  story. 

However,  while  yarning  with 
some  old  residents  at  Solong,  I 
mentioned  the  Brassingtons,  and 
picked  up  a  few  first  links  in 
the  story.  The  young  couple 
were  married  and  went  to 
Sydney  for  their  honeymoon. 
The  story  went  that  they  in- 
tended to  take  a  trip  to  the  old 
country  and  Paris,  to  be  away 
a  twelvemonth,  and  the  house 
was  to  be  finished  and  ready 
for  them  on  their  return. 
Young  Brassington  himself  had 
a  big  sheep-run  round  there. 
The  railway  wasn't  thought  of 
in  those  days,  or  if  it  was,  no 
Brassington  could  have  dreamed 
that  the  line  could  have  been 
brought  to  Solong  in  any  other 
direction  than  through  the  pro- 
perty of  the  "Big  Brassingtons," 
as  they  were  called.  Well,  the 


young  couple  went  to  Sydney, 
but  whether  they  went  farther 
the  old  residents  did  not  know. 
All  they  knew  was  that  within 
a  few  weeks,  and  before  the 
stone  foundations  for  the  brick 
walls  of  the  house  were  com- 
pleted, the  building  contract  was 
cancelled,  the  workmen  were  dis- 
missed, and  the  place  was  left 
as  I  last  saw  it ;  only  the  orna- 
mental pines  had  now  grown  to 
trees.  The  Brassingtons  and 
the  bride's  people  were  English 
families  and  reserved.  They 
kept  the  story,  if  there  was  a 
story,  to  themselves.  The  girl's 
people  left  the  district  and 
squatted  on  new  stations  up 
country.  The  Big  Brassingtons 
came  down  in  the  world  and 
drifted  to  the  city,  as  many 
smaller  people  do,  more  and 
more  every  .  year.  Neither 
young  Brassington  nor  his  wife 
was  ever  again  seen  or  heard 
of  in  the  district. 

I  attended  my  relative's 
funeral,  and  next  day  started 
back  for  Sydney. 

Just  as  we  reached  Ilford,  as 
it  happened,  the  pin  of  the  fore 
under  -  carriage  of  the  coach 
broke,  and  it  took  the  black- 
smith several  hours  to  set  it 
right.  The  place  was  dull,  the 
publican  was»not  communicative 
— or  else  he  harped  on  the  old 
local  grievance  of  the  railway 
not  having  come  that  way — so, 
about  half  an  hour  before  I 
thought  the  coach  would  be 
ready,  I  walked  on  along  the 
road  to  stretch  my  legs.  I' 
walked  on  and  on  until  I  came, 
almost  unaware,  to  the  site  of 
the  house  that  was  never  built. 
The  tent  was  still  there,  in  fact 
it  was  a  permanent  camp,  and 
I  was  rather  surprised  to  see 
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the  man  working  with  a  trowel 
on  a  corner  of  the  unfinished 
foundations  of  the  house.  At 
first  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
build  a  stone  hut  in  the  corner, 
but  when  I  got  close  to  him  I 
saw  that  he  was  working  care- 
fully on  the  original  plan  of  the 
building:  he  was  building  the 
unfinished  parts  of  the  founda- 
tion walls  up  to  the  required 
height.  He  had  bricklayer's 
tools,  a  bag  of  lime,  and  a 
heap  of  sand,  and  had  worked 
up  a  considerable  quantity  of 
mortar.  It  was  a  rubble 
foundation  :  he  was  knocking 
off  the  thin  end  of  a  piece  of 
stone  to  make  it  fit,  and  the 
clanging  of  the  trowel  pre- 
vented his  hearing  my  foot- 


"  Good  day,  mate,"  I  said, 
close  beside  him. 

I  half  expected  he'd  start 
when  I  spoke,  but  he  didn't : 
he  looked  round  slowly,  but 
with  a  haunted  look  in  his 
eyes,  as  if  I  might  have  been 
one  of  his  ghosts.  He  was  a 
tall  man,  gaunt  and  haggard- 
eyed,  as  many  men  are  in  the 
Bush ;  he  may  have  been  but 
little  past  middle  age,  and  grey 
before  his  time. 

"  Good  day,"  he  said,  and  he 
set  the  stone  in  its  place,  care- 
fully flush  with  the  outer  edge 
of  the  wall,  before  he  spoke 
again.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
sun,  which  was  low,  laid  down 
his  trowel,  and  asked  me  to 
come  to  the  tent -fire.  "It's 
turning  chilly,"  he  said.  It 
was  a  model  camp,  everything 
clean  and  neat  both  inside  the 
tent  and  out;  he  had  made  a 
stone  fireplace  with  a  bark 
shelter  over  it,  and  a  table  and 
bench  under  another  little  shed, 


with  shelves  for  his  tin  cups 
and  plates  and  cooking  utensils. 
He  put  a  box  in  front  of  the 
fire  and  folded  a  flour-bag  on 
top  of  it  for  a  seat  for  me,  and 
hung  the  billy  over  the  fire. 
He  sat  on  his  heels  and  poked 
the  burning  sticks,  abstractedly 
I  thought,  or  to  keep  his  hands 
and  thoughts  steady. 

"  I  see  you're  doing  a  bit  of 
building,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  keeping  his 
eyes  on  the  fire ;  "  I'm  getting 
on  with  it  slowly." 

I  don't  suppose  he  looked  at 
me  half-a-dozen  times  the  whole 
while  I  was  in  his  camp.  When 
he  spoke  he  talked  just  as  if  he 
were  sitting  yarning  in  a  row 
of  half-a-dozen  of  us.  Presently 
he  said  suddenly,  and  giving 
the  fire  a  vicious  dig  with  his 
poker — 

"  That  house  must  be  finished 
by  Christmas." 

"Why?"  I  asked,  taken 
by  surprise.  "  What's  the 
hurry?" 

"Because,"  he  said,  "I'm 
going  to  be  married  in  the  New 
Year — to  the  best  and  dearest 
girl  in  the  Bush." 

There  was  an  awkward  pause 
on  my  part,  but  presently  I 
pulled  myself  together. 

"  You'll  never  finish  it  by 
yourself,"  I  said.  "  Why  don't 
you  put  on  some  men  ?  " 

"  Because,"  he  said,  "  I  can't 
trust  [them.  Besides,  how  am 
I  to  get  bricklayers  and  car- 
penters in  a  place  like  this  ? " 

I  noticed  all  through  that 
his  madness  or  the  past  in  his 
mind  was  mixed  up  with  the 
real  and  the  present. 

"Couldn't  you  postpone  the 
marriage  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No  ! "  he  exclaimed,  start- 
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ing  to  his  feet.  "  No  !  "  and  he 
looked  round  wildly  on  the 
darkening  Bush.  There  was 
madness  in  his  tone  that  time, 
the  last  "  No !  "  sounding  as  if 
from  a  man  who  was  begging 
for  his  life. 

"  Couldn't  you  run  up  a 
shanty,  then,  to  live  in  until 
the  house  is  ready  ? "  I  sug- 
gested, to  soothe  him. 

He  gave  his  arm  an  impatient 
swing.  "  Do  you  think  I'd  ask 
that  girl  to  live  in  a  hut?"  he 
said.  "  She  ought  to  live  in  a 
palace ! " 

There  seemed  no  way  out  of 
it,  so  I  said  nothing :  he  turned 
his  back  and  stood  looking  away 
over  the  dark,  low-lying  sweep 
of  Bush  towards  sunset.  He 
folded  his  arms  tight,  and 
seemed  to  me  to  be  holding 
himself.  After  a  while  he  let 
fall  his  arms  and  turned  and 
blinked  at  me  and  the  fire  like 
a  man  just  woke  from  a  doze 
or  rousing  himself  out  of  a  deep 
reverie. 

"Oh,  I  almost  forgot  the 
billy ! "  he  said.  "I'll  make  some 
tea — you  must  be  hungry." 

He  made  the  tea  and  fried 
a  couple  of  slices  of  ham;  he 
laid  the  biggest  slice  on  a  thick 
slice  of  white  baker's  bread  on 
a  tin  plate,  and  put  it  and  a 
pint-pot  full  of  tea  on  a  box  by 
my  side.  "  Have  it  here,  by 
the  fire,"  he  said ;  "it's  warmer 
and  more  comfortable." 

I  took  the  plate  on  my  knee, 
and  I  must  say  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  that  meal.  The  brac- 
ing mountain  air  and  the  walk 
had  made  me  hungry.  The 
"  hatter  " 1  had  his  meal  stand- 
ing up,  cutting  his  ham  on  a 


slice  of  bread  with  a  clasp-knife. 
It  was  Bush  fashion,  and  set  me 
thinking  of  some  old  times.  He 
ate  very  little,  and,  as  far  as  I 
saw,  he  didn't  smoke.  Non- 
smokers  are  very  scarce  in  the 
Bush. 

I  saw  by  the  way  his  tent 
was  pitched  and  his  camp  ar- 
ranged generally,  and  by  the 
way  he  managed  the  cooking, 
that  he  must  have  knocked 
about  the  Bush  for  some  years. 

He  put  the  plates  and  things 
away  and  came  and  sat  down 
on  the  other  empty  gin-case  by 
my  side,  and  fell  to  poking  the 
fire  again.  He  never  showed 
the  least  curiosity  as  to  who  I 
was,  or  where  I  came  from,  or 
what  I  was  doing  on  this  de- 
serted track :  he  seemed  to  take 
me  as  a  matter  of  course — but 
all  this  was  in  keeping  with 
Bush  life  in  general. 

Presently  he  got  up  and  stood 
looking  upwards  over  the  place 
where  the  house  should  have 
been. 

"I  think  now,"  he  said  slowly, 
"  I  made  a  mistake  in  not  hav- 
ing the  verandahs  carried  all 
round  the  house." 

"  I— I  beg  pardon !" 

"I  should  have  had  the  bal- 
cony all  round  instead  of  on 
two  sides  only,  as  the  man  who 
made  the  plan  suggested ;  it 
would  have  looked  better  and 
made  the  house  cooler  in  sum- 
mer." 

I  thought  as  I  listened,  and 
presently  I  saw  that  it  was  a 
case  of  madness  within  mad- 
ness, so  to  speak :  he  was  mad 
on  the  idea  that  he  could  build 
the  house  himself,  and  then  he 
had  moods  when  he  imagined 
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that  the  house  had  been  built 
and  he  had  been  married  and 
had  reared  a  family. 

"  You  could  easily  get  the 
balcony  carried  round,"  I  said ; 
"it  wouldn't  cost  much — you 
can  get  good  carpenters  at  So- 
long." 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I'll  have 
it  done  after  Christmas."  Then 
he  turned  from  the  house  and 
blinked  down  at  me. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "that 
there's  no  one  at  home.  I  sent 
the  wife  and  family  to  Sydney 
for  a  change.  I've  got  the  two 
boys  at  the  Sydney  Grammar- 
School.  I  think  I'll  send  the 
eldest  to  King's  College  at 
Parramatta.  The  girls  will 
have  to  get  along  with  a 
governess  at  home,  and  learn 
to  help  their  mother " 

And  so  he  went  on  talking 
away  just  as  a  man  who  has 
made  money  in  the  Bush,  and 
is  married  and  settled  down, 
might  yarn  to  an  old  bachelor 
Bush  mate. 

"I  suppose  I'll  have  to  get 
a  good  piano,"  he  went  on. 
"The  girls  must  have  some 
amusement :  there'll  be  no  end 
of  balls  and  parties.  I  suppose 
the  boys  will  soon  be  talking 
of  getting  'fivers '  and  '  tenners ' 
out  of  the  *  guvner '  or  '  old 
man.'  It's  the  way  of  the 
world.  And  they'll  marry  and 
leave  us.  It's  the  way  of  the 
world " 

It  was  awful  to  hear  him  go 
on  like  this,  the  more  so  be- 
cause he  never  smiled  —  just 
talked  on  as  if  he  had  said 
the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again.  Presently  he  stopped, 
and  his  eyes  and  hands  began 
to  wander :  he  sat  down  on  his 
heel  to  the  fire  again  and  start- 


ed poking  it.  I  began  to  feel 
uneasy;  I  didn't  know  what 
other  sides  there  might  be  to 
his  madness,  and  wished  the 
coach  would  come  along. 

"You've  knocked  about  the 
Bush  a  good  deal?"  I  asked. 
I  couldn't  think  of  anything 
else  to  say,  and  I  thought  he 
might  break  loose  if  I  let  him 
brood  too  long. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  have." 

"  Been  in  Queensland  and  the 
Gulf  Country,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"I  have." 

His  tone  and  manner  seemed 
a  bit  more  natural.  He  had 
knocked  about  pretty  well  all 
over  Australia,  and  had  been 
in  many  places  where  I  had 
been.  I  had  got  him  on  the 
right  track,  and  after  a  bit 
he  started  telling  Bush  yarns 
and  experiences,  some  of  them 
awful,  some  of  them  very 
funny,  and  all  of  them  short 
and  good;  and  now  and  then, 
looking  at  the  side  of  his  face, 
which  was  all  he  turned  to  me, 
I  thought  I  detected  the  ghost 
of  a  smile. 

One  thing  I  noticed  about 
him :  when  he  spoke  as  a  mad- 
man, he  talked  like  a  man  who 
had  been  fairly  well  educated 
(or  sometimes,  I  fancied,  like 
a  young  fellow  who  was  study- 
ing to  be  a  school-teacher) ;  his 
speech  was  deliberate  and  his 
grammar  painfully  correct — far 
more  so  than  I  have  made  it ; 
but  when  he  spoke  as  an  old 
Bushman,  he  dropped  his  gr's 
and  often  turned  his  grammar 
back  to  front.  But  that  re- 
minds me  that  I  have  met  Eng- 
lish college  men  who  did 
the  same  thing  after  being  a 
few  years  in  the  Bush :  either 
they  dropped  their  particular 
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way  of  speaking  because  it  was 
mimicked,  because  they  were 
laughed  and  chaffed  out  of  it, 
or  they  fell  gradually  into  the 
habit  of  talking  as  rough  Bush- 
men do  (they  learnt  Australian), 
as  clean-mouthed  men  fall,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  into  the 
habit  of  swearing,  in  the  heat 
and  hurry  and  rough  life  of 
a  shearing-shed.  And,  coming 
back  into  civilised  life,  these 
men,  who  had  been  well 
brought  up,  drop  into  their 
old  manner  and  style  of  speak- 
ing as  readily  as  the  foulest- 
mouthed  man  in  a  shed  or 
camp  —  who,  amongst  his  fel- 
lows, cannot  say  three  words 
without  an  oath — can,  when  he 
finds  himself  in  a  decent  home 
in  the  woman -and -girl  world, 
yarn  by  the  hour  without  let- 
ting slip  a  solitary  little  damn. 

The  hatter  warmed  up  the 
tea-billy  again,  got  out  some 
currant  buns,  which  he  had 
baked  himself  in  the  camp 
oven,  and  we  were  yarning 
comfortably  like  two  old  Bush- 
men, and  I  had  almost  forgotten 
that  he  was  "ratty,"  when  we 
heard  the  coach  coming.  I 
jumped  up  to  hurry  down  to 
the  road.  This  seemed  to  shake 
him  up.  He  gripped  my  hand 
hard  and  glanced  round  in  his 
frightened  haunted  way.  I 
never  saw  the  eyes  of  a  man 
look  so  hopeless  and  helpless 
as  his  did  just  then. 

"  I'm  sorry  you're  going,"  he 
said,  in  a  hurried  way.  "I'm 
sorry  you're  going.  But — but 
they  all  go.  Come  again,  come 
again — we'll  all  be  glad  to  see 
you." 

I  had  to  hurry  off  and  leave 
him.  "We  all,"  I  suppose, 
meant  himself  and  his  ghosts. 


I  ran  down  between  the  two 
rows  of  pines  and  reached  the 
road  just  as  the  coach  came 
up.  I  found  the  publican  from 
Ilford  aboard — he  was  taking 
a  trip  to  Sydney.  As  the  coach 
went  on  I  looked  up  the  clear- 
ing and  saw  the  hatter  standing 
straight  behind  the  fire,  with 
his  arms  folded  and  his  face 
turned  in  our  direction.  He 
looked  ghastly  in  the  firelight, 
and  at  that  distance  his  face 
seemed  to  have  an  expression  of 
listening  blindness.  I  looked 
round  on  the  dark  Bush,  with, 
away  to  the  left,  the  last  glow 
of  sunset  fading  from  the  bed 
of  it,  like  a  bed  of  reddening 
coals,  and  I  looked  up  at  the 
black  loom  of  Aaron's  Pass,  and 
thought  that  never  a  man,  sane 
or  mad,  was  left  in  such  a 
depth  of  gloomy  loneliness. 

"I  see  you've  been  yarning 
with  him  yonder,"  said  the 
publican,  who  seemed  to  have 
relaxed  wonderfully. 

"Yes." 

"  You  know  these  parts,  don't 
you?" 

"  Yes.  I  was  about  here  as  a 
boy." 

He  asked  me  what  my  name 
might  be.  I  told  him  it  was 
Smith.  He  blinked  a  while. 

"I  never  heard  of  any  one 
by  the  name  of  Smith  in  the 
district,"  he  said. 

Neither  had  I.  I  told  him 
that  we  lived  at  Solong,  and 
didn't  stay  long.  It  saved 
time. 

"Ever  heard  of  the  Big 
Brassingtons  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Ever  heard  the  yarn  of  the 
house  that  wasn't  built  ?  " 

I  told  him  how  much  I  had 
heard  of  it. 
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"And  that's  about  all  any 
on  'em  knows.  Have  you 
any  idea  who  that  man  back 
yonder  is?" 

"Yes,  I  have." 

"Well,  who  do  you  think 
it  is?" 

"He  is,  or  rather  he  was, 
young  Brassington." 

"You've  hit  it!"  said  the 
publican.  "  I  know — and  a  few 
others." 

"And  do  you  know  what 
became  of  his  wife,"  I  asked. 

"  I  do,"  said  the  shanty- 
keeper,  who  had  a  generous 
supply  of  whisky  with  him, 
and  seemed  to  have  proceeded 
to  fill  up  for  the  trip. 

He  said  no  more  for  a  while, 
and  when  I  had  remained  silent 
long  enough,  he  went  on,  very 
deliberately  and  impressively: — 

"One  yarn  is  that  the  girl 
wasn't  any  good;  that  when 
she  was  married  to  Brassing- 
ton, and  as  soon  as  they  got  to 
Sydney,  she  met  a  chap  she'd 
been  carrying  on  with  before 
she  married  Brassington  (or 
that  she'd  been  married  to  in 
secret),  an'  she  cleared  off  with 
him,  leaving  her  fortnight -old 
husband.  That  was  one  yarn." 

"Was  it?"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  said  the  publican. 
"That  yarn  was  a  lie."  He 
opened  a  flask  of  whisky  and 
passed  it  round. 

"There  was  madness  in  the 
family,"  he  said,  after  a  nip. 

"  Whose  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Brass- 
ington's  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  publican  in  a 
tone  that  implied  contempt  at 
my  ignorance,  in  spite  of  its 
innocence  —  "  the  girl's.  Her 
mother  had  been  in  a  'sylum, 
and  so  had  her  grandmother. 

VOL.  CLXX. — NO.  MXXIX. 


It  was — it  was  heridited.  Some 
madnesses  is  heridited,  an'  some 
comes  through  worry  and  hard 
graft  (that's  mine),  an'  some 
comes  through  drink,  and  some 
through  worse,  and,  but  as  far 
as  I've  heard,  all  madnesses  is 
pretty  much  the  same.  My 
old  man  was  a  warder  in  a 
'sylum.  They  have  their  mad- 
nesses a  bit  different,  the  same 
as  boozers  has  their  D.T.'s  dif- 
ferent ;  but,  takin'  it  by  the 
lump,  it's  pretty  much  all  the 
same.  The  difference  is  ac- 
cordin'  to  their  natures  when 
they're  sane.  All  men  are " 

"But  about  young  Mrs 
Brassington,"  I  interrupted. 

"Young  Mrs  Brassington? 
Rosy  Webb  she  was — daughter 
of  Webb  the  squatter.  Eosy 
was  the  brightest,  best,  good- 
heartedest,  an'  most  ladylike 
little  girl  in  the  district,  an' 
the  heriditry  business  come  on 
her  in  Sydney,  about  a  week 
after  she  was  married  to  young 
Brassington.  She  was  only 

twenty.    Here "    He  passed 

the  flask  round. 

"And  what  happened?"  I 
asked. 

"What  happened?"  he  re- 
peated. Then  he  pulled  him- 
self together,  as  if  conscious 
that  he  had  shown  signs  of 
whisky.  "Everything  was 
done,  but  it  was  no  use.  She 
died  in  a  year  in  a  'sylum." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  How  do  I  know  that  ?  "  he 
repeated  in  a  tone  of  contempt. 
"  How  do  I  know  that  ?  Well, 
I'll  tell  you  how.  My  old  wife 
was  in  service  at  Brassington's 
station  at  the  time ;  the  oldest 
servant — an'  young  Brassing- 
ton wired  to  her  from  Sydney 
H 
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to  come  and  help  him  in  his 
trouble.  Old  Mrs  Brassington 
was  bedridden,  an'  they  kep  it 
from  her." 

"And  about  young  Brass- 
ington?" 

"  About  young  Brassington  ? 
He  took  a  swag  an'  wandered 
through  the  Bush.  We've  had 
him  at  our  place  several  times 
all  these  years,  but  he  always 
wandered  off  again.  My  old 
woman  tried  everything  with 
him,  but  it  was  all  no  use. 
Years  ago  she  used  to  get  him 
to  talk  of  things  as  they  was, 
in  hopes  of  bringin'  his  mind 
back,  but  he  was  always  worse 
after.  She  does  all  she  can  for 
him  even  now,  but  he's  mighty 
independent.  The  last  five  or 
six  years  he's  been  taken  with 
the  idea  of  buildin'  that  cursed 
house.  He'll  stay  there  till  he 
gets  short  of  money,  an'  then 
he'll  go  Out -Back,  shearin', 
stock  -  ridin',  drovin',  cookin', 
fencin', — anything  till  he  gets  a 
few  pounds.  Then  he'll  settle 
down  and  build  away  at  that 
bloody  house.  He's  knocked 
about  so  much  that  he's  a 
regular  old  Bushman.  While 
he's  an  old  Bushman  he's  all 
right  an'  amusin'  an'  good  com- 
pany ;  but  when  he's  Brassing- 
ton he's  mad Don't  you 

ever  let  on  to  my  old  woman 
that  I  told  you.  I  allers  let 
my  tongue  run  a  bit  when  I 
get  out  of  that  hole  we're  living 
in.  We've  kept  the  secret  all 
these  years,  but  what  does  it 
matter  now? — I  ask  you." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  much,"  I 
said. 


"Nothing  matters  much,  it 
seems  to  me,  nothing  matters 
a  damn.  The  Big  Brassing- 
tons  come  down  years  ago; 
the  old  people's  gone,  and  the 
young  scattered  God  knows 
where  or  how.  The  Webbs 
(the  girl's  people)  are  away  up 
in  new  country,  an'  the  girls 
(they  was  mostly  all  girls)  are 
married  an'  settled  down  by 
this  time.  We  kept  the  secret, 
an'  the  Webbs  kept  the  secret 
— even  when  the  dirty  yarns 
was  goin'  round — so's  not  to 
spoil  the  chances  of  the  other 
girls.  What  about  the  chances 
of  their  husbands?  Some  on 
'em  might  be  in  the  same  hell 
as  Brassington,  for  all  I  know. 
The  Brassingtons  kept  the 
secret  because  I  suppose  they 
reckoned  it  didn't  matter  much. 
Nothing  matters  much  in  this 
world " 

But  I  was  thinking  of  another 
young  couple,  who  had  married 
long  ago,  whose  married  life 
was  twenty  long  years  of 
shameful  quarrels,  of  useless 
brutal  recrimination — not  be- 
cause either  was  bad,  but  be- 
cause their  natures  were  too 
much  alike ;  of  the  house  that 
was  built ;  of  the  family  that 
was  reared ;  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  who  "  went  wrong  "  ; 
of  the  father  and  mother  separ- 
ated after  twenty  years ;  of 
the  mother  dead  of  a  broken 
heart ;  of  the  father  (in  a  luna- 
tic asylum),  whose  mania  was 
not  to  build  houses,  but  to  ob- 
tain and  secrete  matches  for 
the  purpose  of  burning  houses 
down. 
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A    HALT     ON     THE    KING  S     HIGHWAY. 


BY  HUGH   CLIFFORD. 


THE  mighty  tracks  which 
nowadays  lead  up  and  down 
the  world  are  set  at  intervals 
with  houses  of  call, — we  name 
them  coaling  -  stations, — which 
serve  the  same  purposes  as  did 
the  inns  upon  the  great  high- 
roads in  the  days  when  steam 
was  not.  Here  the  traveller 
takes  his  rest  for  a  little  space 
before  continuing  his  journey ; 
here  he  stretches  his  legs 
cramped  by  confinement,  sleeps 
in  a  bed  again,  eats  his  meal 
and  drinks  his  glass,  chatting 
with  mine  host  and  the  folk  of 
the  distant  hamlet ;  here  the 
weary  beast  that  has  borne  him 
thus  far  upon  his  way  is  baited, 
and  refreshed  for  further  effort. 
In  olden  times,  if  men  speak 
truly,  the  inns  of  England  were 
famous  throughout  the  world ; 
and  now  that  these  bigger  hos- 
telries  have  come  into  being  to 
serve  a  vaster  traffic,  it  is  still 
those  of  the  English  that  main- 
tain the  supremacy. 

The  men  and  women  of 
British  stock  who  make  up  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  two 
contending  streams  which  flow 
perennially  eastward — the  noisy, 
happy  people,  with  glad  faces, 
and  a  stave  of  the  homeward- 
bound  song  on  their  lips ;  and 
those  other  sadder,  graver  folk, 
who  pass  soberly  back  to  the 
heat  and  the  dust,  the  sorrow 
and  the  toil,  leaving  so  much  of 
their  hearts,  and  all  too  often  a 
"lot  of  little  things"  behind 
them  —  have  been  taught  by- 


custom  to  accept  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  scheme  of  life  the 
sight  of  the  old  flag  flying, 
and  the  King's  law  running 
at  every  point  which  they  touch 
upon  their  road.  But  to  for- 
eigners, lusting  after  colonial 
empire  in  obedience  to  the 
modern  Zeitgeist,  and  viewing 
with  jaundiced  eyes  the  ubiquity 
of  Great  Britain,  these  things 
are  an  insolence,  an  offence.  If 
England  stood  neutral,  a  naval 
war  in  Asia  for  any  other  nation 
of  the  earth  would  be  an  ignoble 
affair  of  colliers  and  their  escorts, 
the  which  may  best  be  likened 
to  the  fighting  of  tethered 
rams  :  for  England  alone  such 
a  conflict  would  be  precisely 
the  same  as  a  struggle  carried 
on  in  European  waters.  Even 
in  times  of  peace  the  long  chain 
of  ports  that  girdles  half  the 
world,  at  each  of  which  the 
Englishman  finds  his  own  race 
dominant,  hears  his  own  tongue 
sounding  in  his  ears,  and  notes 
that  the  laws  and  customs  of 
these  stranger  lands  are  the 
laws  and  customs  of  home,  is  a 
thing  sufficiently  impressive. 
He  is  more  than  human  if 
his  heart  fail  to  beat  with  a 
quickened  throb  of  pride  at  the 
discovery  that  the  ocean  road 
he  travels  is  in  very  truth 
nought  other  than  the  King's 
highway. 

Now  that  the  thing  has  been 
done,  it  looks  so  easy,  so  in- 
evitable. One  hardly  pauses 
to  inquire  how  the  English 
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came  to  these  scattered  sea- 
ports :  they  have  the  air  of 
having  been  in  possession  since 
the  beginning  of  things.  Yet 
every  one  of  these  modern  cara- 
vanserai has  its  history,  at  once 
marvellously  old  and  strangely 
new.  Prosaic  centres  of  trade 
they  are  to-day,  but  each  one 
of  them  is  built  up  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  romance,  adventure, 
self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  suc- 
cess unnoted,  obscure  failure, 
high  hopes  blighted,  faith  tri- 
umphant, and  the  indomitable 
resolution  of  our  race.  Men 
have  suffered  and  toiled,  and 
striven  and  died  in  the  making 
of  these  outposts  of-  empire, 
with  only  the  glaring  Eastern 
sun  for  witness,  and  dazed 
brown  folk  to  watch  and  won- 
der at  them.  In  their  blood 
and  their  sweat  the  seed  has 
been  watered,  and  to-day  the 
fruit  is  borne  for  us.  A  mir- 
acle has  been  wrought,  and  we 
who  behold  look  upon  it  from 
long  custom  as  upon  a  common 
thing. 

One  -  and  -  eighty  years  ago 
there  lay  amid  empty  seas  a 
big  island  cast  like  a  slipper 
from  the  foot  of  Southern  Asia. 
It  was  smothered  in  dense 
jungle,  save  where,  nicked  out 
of  the  mangrove-swamps,  a  few 
dust  -  coloured  fishing  -  villages 
staggered  on  piles  above  the 
mud-banks  in  the  great  shel- 
tered bays.  The  few  hundreds 
of  brown  men  and  women  who 
lived  in  these  villages,  and  their 
forebears  before  them,  had 
looked  out  lazily  year  after 
year  at  the  sun-glare  on  those 
blue  waters  —  an  unchanging 
panorama  typical  of  the  mon- 


otony of  the  lives  they  dawdled 
away  in  this  soft  nest  of  bril- 
liant colours.  In  this  hidden 
cranny  of  the  world  they  had 
toiled  and  loved,  and  wedded 
and  died  obscurely,  hearing 
barely  the  echo  of  humanity's 
great  conflicts,  eaters  of  the 
lotos,  whose  most  strenuous 
hours  were  as  the  dreamful 
ease  of  other  men.  And  all 
about  them  the  vast  sun-steeped 
forest  lay  asleep. 

Then  suddenly,  as  came  the 
prince  in  the  fairy  tale  to  the 
palace  where  the  princess 
slumbered,  a  man  burst  in  up- 
on the  stillness  of  the  island — 
a  man  with  the  restless  brain, 
the  foresight,  the  irresistible 
energy  of  a  younger,  sturdier 
race.  And  at  his  rough'  kiss 
the  isle  awoke,  till 

"  All  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 
Plunged  downward  in  a  cataract ! " 

That  island  was  Singapore, 
that  man  one  Stamford  Raffles. 
The  former  is  to-day  the  great 
half-way  house  of  all  the  traffic 
of  the  Eastern  and  Far  Eastern 
world ;  the  latter,  having  served 
his  country  faithfully,  struggled 
home  to  die  —  as  every  exile 
amongst  us  hopes  to  do — and 
old  John  Company,  whose  head 
for  business  was  keener  than 
its  eye  for  romance,  sued  his 
widow  relentlessly  for  some 
paltry  sums  that  were  in  dis- 
pute when  its  tried  servant 
paid  his  final  debt. 

Sir  Stamford  Baffles  founded 
Singapore  in  1819,  and  the 
annual  mail  from  Leadenhall 
Street  brought  him  peremp- 
tory orders  to  abandon  it,  to 
which  frenzied  expostulations 
were  returned  in  the  follow- 
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ing  spring,  until  so  many  archipelago  and  state  in  the 
years  had  elapsed  that  the  peninsula  are  moored  near  the 
new-born  town  had  had  time  shore;  boats  pass  and  repass, 
in  which  to  justify  its  exist-  rowed  with  the  long  oar-sweep 
ence.  It  is  curious  that  the  of  Europe  or  with  the  churn- 
port,  which  to-day  is  chiefly  ing  paddles  of  the  East ;  and 
valuable  for  the  services  it  fish-shaped  Chinese  sampans, 
renders  to  shipping,  should  in  number  beyond  all  reckon- 
owe  its  very  existence  to  the  ing,  gnaw  at  the  sides  of  ships 
fortunate  slowness  of  com-  at  rest,  or  race  in  packs  to 
munication  by  sea  in  the  years  seize  upon  prey  newly  sighted, 
which  saw  its  foundation !  And  the  ancient  peace  which 
During  the  month  of  April,  had  endured  for  so  many  ages 
in  this  the  first  year  of  the  is  rudely  broken.  From  every 
reign  of  Edward  VII.,  there  side  there  sound  the  shrill 
has  been  a  mighty  bustle  of  screams  of  steam -whistles  and 
preparation  in  this  caravan-  the  wailing  hoots  of  sirens,  the 
serai  of  the  King's  highway  in  droning  of  Tamil  boat -songs, 
expectation  of  Royal  visitors,  the  yapping  of  the  Chinese 
Do  the  ghosts  of  the  old  sampan  -  men,  the  splash  of 
fisher -folk  ever  walk,  I  won-  oar  or  paddle,  the  rush  of  dis- 
der,  and  gaze  with  awe  at  the  turbed  water,  harsh  cries,  and 
changed  world  which  is  the  the  grating  of  craft  against 
creation  of  eighty  years  of  craft.  Overhead  alone  all  is 
white  men's  toiling  and  schem-  unchanged,  for  the  glad  tropic 
ing?  If  so,  the  transforma-  sunshine  fills  the  pale  sky 
tion  which  has  been  wrought  with  brightness  that  over- 
in  their  quiet  bays  may  well  flows  and  gilds  the  sea  and 
drive  them  back  affrighted  to  land. 

the  Land  of  Shadows.     Those  But  gazing  shoreward  at  the 

seas,   still    blue,   which   of   old  island,  where  so  short  a  time 

were  given   over   to  the  gulls  ago  the  untouched  forest  rioted 

and    fish -kites,   and    furrowed  behind  the  tiny  fishing-hamlets, 

only  by  the  smacks  plying  be-  the  transformation  is  still  more 

tween    the    villages     and    the  complete.     The  mud-flats  have 

shoals,  are  now  crammed  with  been  reclaimed,  and  the  waves 

crafts  of  every  kind.     Number-  are  now  pent  within  sheer  walls 

less  steamers  and  sailing-ships,  of     stone.      Crowding     houses 

flying    the    flags    of    half    the  stand    shoulder     to     shoulder, 

nationalities      of     two     hemi-  fighting  for  standing  room,  as 

spheres,  ride  at  anchor ;  bulky  far  as  the  eye  can  carry,  and 

junks  of  China  waddle  under  above  them  the  spires  of  many 

spreads   of    ruddy  sail;    pant-  churches  spring  skyward;  yet 

ing    launches     scuttle     hither  the    greenery,    which    in    this 

and  thither,  intent  and  breath-  steaming  land  will  take  no  de- 

lessly  busy;  ponderous  men-o'-  nial,  has  wriggled,  and  striven, 

war    squat    upon    the    waters  and  pushed  until  it  now  bursts 

solidly  at  rest ;  slender  Malayan  its   way    everywhere    between 

crafts  from  every  island  in  the  the    glaring   walls    and   roofs, 
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softening  their  outlines  and 
decking  them  with  fresh,  bright 
colour.  To  the  right,  the  Malay 
quarter,  breaking  off  from  the 
business  portion  of  the  town, 
arises  around  the  old  fort  which 
still  shelters  the  survivors  of  a 
decaying  dynasty,  and  spreads 
away  and  away  from  the  Sul- 
tan's mosque  to  the  cool  palm- 
groves  of  Tanjong  Katong.  On 
the  left  the  huge  unsightly 
buildings  sacred  to  trade  face 
the  sea  with  shameless  front, 
and  stretch  along  the  fore- 
shore until  the  miles  of 
piled  coal -shed  and  docks  — 
a  place  of  grime,  scurrying, 
black  ants'  nests  of  coolies, 
and  a  forest  of  tapering  masts 
—  smudges  its  dirty  thumb- 
mark  along  the  beach,  defil- 
ing even  the  brilliant  beauty 
of  this  sunny  island.  Inland, 
behind  the  business  houses,  lie 
streets  and  alleys,  grotesque, 
crowded,  teeming  with  life,  some 
seemingly  transported  bodily 
from  Canton,  others  obviously 
portions  of  India's  more  squalid 
bazaars.  Farther  inland  still 
the  smooth-made  roads,  of  rich 
red  laterite,  run  through  trim 
lawns,  gardens,  and  groves, 
whereof  the  vivid  greenery  con- 
trasts wonderfully  with  the 
ruddy  colour  of  the  soil.  Here, 
as  it  seems,  amid  a  fragment  of 
a  brighter  tinted,  more  exuber- 
ant Devonshire,  the  white  men 
have  built  their  bungalows, 
or  wealthy  Chinese  merchants 
have  made  their  pleasure-houses, 
with  their  inconsequent  discon- 
nected porches  dwarfing  the 
straggling  buildings  behind. 
At  the  back  of  all  lies  a  thing 
called  a  forest  reserve,  which 
bears  the  same  sort  of  relation 


to  real  jungle  that  a  monkey  on 
a  barrel-organ  bears  to  a  pack 
of  apes  plunging  through  the 
branches  in  noisy  freedom. 

During  this  month  of  April 
the  signal -masts  on  Mount 
Faber  and  Fort  Canning  are 
hung  with  bunting  all  day  long, 
telling  of  the  arrival  of  many 
ships,  and  from  dawn  to  dusk 
the  saluting  guns  speak  loudly 
in  answer  to  the  courtesies  of 
foreign  men-o'-war  creeping  in 
through  the  red  portals  of  the 
harbour,  where,  silent,  veiled, 
and  awful,  the  hidden  batteries 
lurk  beneath  their  cloak  of 
vegetation,  and  past  the  island 
in  the  bay  on  which  the  tall 
chimneys  belch  smoke  from 
the  furnaces  that  smelt  three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  output  of 
tin.  These  ships  of  Holland, 
France,  and  Germany  have 
come  hither  to  add  their  wel- 
come to  the  royal  visitors,  and 
in  the  town  itself  the  diverse 
nationalities  which  compose  the 
population — once  jarring  races 
which  now  lie  at  peace,  side  by 
side,  like  the  "  happy  families  " 
of  a  travelling  menagerie — are 
one  and  all  preparing  to  attest 
their  loyalty  in  the  manner  best 
suited  to  their  natures.  The 
Chinese  roof  in  their  streets 
with  tawcjry  coloured  cloths, 
adding  appreciably  to  the 
general  stuffiness  of  their  sur- 
roundings, and  run  largely  to 
the  grotesque  and  the  bizarre 
in  sprawling  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions and  paper  lanterns 
of  weird  shape  and  fashion ;  the 
Europeans  burst  out  in  an  ir- 
ruption of  flags  and  bunting; 
the  Tamils  erect  a  wonderful 
pagoda,  a  thing  of  tinsel  and 
the  crude  colours  of  the  Orient, 
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surmounted  by  a  pudding-faced 
fishwife  with  water  on  the  brain, 
which  is  the  unflattering  native 
conception  of  Britannia.  "  It  is 
fitting,"  says  the  cynical  Malay, 
gazing  upwards  at  the  trident 
plunged  menacingly  into  the 
sky.  "Having  annexed  the 
whole  earth,  the  English  now 
invade  the  very  heavens ! " 
Then  he  joins  his  fellows,  and 
labours  to  make  ready  the 
boats  which  shall  escort  the 
Ophir,  and  to  devise  strange 
things  against  the  night  of  the 
torchlight  procession. 

Meanwhile  the  learned  of  all 
races  draft  addresses  in  many 
tongues — fair  King's  English, 
liquid  Malay,  noble  rolling 
Arabic,  guttural  wrangling 
Tamil,  hiccoughing  Chinese ; 
.  .  .  but  the  list  is  endless ! 
No  other  city  of  its  size  in  all 
the  world  can  show  anything 
approaching  this  babel  of 
tongues,  this  strange  mingling 
of  race,  creed,  custom,  instinct, 
character.  Yet  all  these  voices 
sound  a  common  note;  in  one 
thing,  and  in  this  one  thing 
alone,  these  peoples  drawn  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  are  in 
accord  :  each  one  of  them  bears 
testimony  to  the  equality  of 
justice,  the  freedom  of  religion, 
the  liberality  of  the  laws,  and 
the  sure  protection  which  they 
enjoy  under  the  King's  rule. 

By  noon  on  the  21st  the 
streets  are  lined  with  troops, 
the  crowds  are  gathered,  the 
leading  representatives  of  every 
nationality  are  assembled  on 
Johnson's  pier.  Johnson's  pier ! 
Is  not  that  a  characteristic 
English  touch?  The  little  bit 
of  "  homey  "  commonplace  crop- 
ping up  amid  the  fantastic 


forms  and  the  crude  colours 
of  this  Eastern  world? 

It  is  the  hot  test  day  ever  known 
in  Singapore.  Incidentally  it 
may  be  remarked  that  it  always 
is  the  hottest  day  known  when 
men  are  gathered  together  in 
crowds  in  a  climate  such  as 
this.  And  in  this,  if  you  care 
to  think  about  it,  lies  no  small 
part  of  the  marvel  of  what  the 
English  have  accomplished  out 
here  in  the  sun-glare.  The  man 
who  burned  Magellan  in  effigy 
on  the  day  after  his  arrival  in 
the  island  may  have  made  the 
common  mistake  of  lynchers, 
and  have  selected  the  wrong 
victim,  but  he  gave  expression 
for  all  time  to  the  feeling  of 
blended  despair  and  indignation 
with  which  the  new-comer  re- 
gards the  temperature  of  the 
land  in  which  he  is  doomed  to 
live.  Yet  it  is  in  this  sweltering 
atmosphere  that  Englishmen 
have  toiled,  and  wrought,  and 
sweated,  and  in  eighty  years 
have  reared  a  kingdom  out  of  a 
wilderness.  Think  of  it,  ye 
gentlemen  of  England  who  live 
at  home  in  ease,  and  wonder  at 
the  energy  of  a  race  which  even 
a  climate  like  a  perpetual  "  95° 
in  the  Strand  "  has  been  unable 
to  subdue  or  slacken. 

For  an  hour  the  crowd  stands 
upon  the  pier  —  the  English, 
true  to  their  wooden  -  headed 
standard  of  propriety,  choked 
by  linen  collars,  smothered  in 
frock  -  coats,  crowned  by  silk 
hats ;  the  Malay  rdjas  in  their 
picturesque  national  costumes ; 
the  Chinese  notables  in  heavy 
garments  shaped  like  the  copes 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood ;  a  Siamese  prince,  resem- 
bling a  diminutive  life-guards- 
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man  dipped  in  a  succession  of 
dye-pots;  and  half  a  hundred 
other  curious  figures — until  the 
guns  from  the  ships  of  war 
begin  their  salutes.  The  royal 
barge,  which  oan  show  its  heels 
to  anything  of  its  size  in  Asia, 
rushes  up  the  harbour,  with 
half-a-dozen  launches  panting 
vainly  in  its  wake,  passes 
through  the  ranks  of  ordered 
vessels,  and  brings  up  alongside 
the  pier.  A  hush  falls  upon 
the  people  as  she  comes  to  rest. 
A  pause,  and  then  a  lady  and 
a  young  naval  officer  with  more 
rings  on  his  arm  than  his  age 
would  usually  warrant,  step  out 
upon  the  crimson  carpet.  For 
a  moment  they  stand  thus  while 
the  people  shout,  and  the  bands 
play  "God  Save  the  King"— 
stand  with  the  eyes  of  so  many 
strange  folk  fixed  upon  them, 
with  the  fierce  sunlight  stream- 
ing over  them,  and  all  the  colour 
of  the  East  for  a  background. 
And  what  a  tremendous  thing 
it  is  which  this  Prince  and 
Princess  symbolise,  as  they 
stand  thus  upon  this  uncon- 
sidered  fragment  of  the  empire 
which  their  subjects  have  made 
theirs  by  inheritance,  by  the 
right  of  bloodless  conquest !  To 
us  Englishmen  they  embody  the 
idea  which  drives  us  forth  to 
serve  and  rule.  They  stand  for 
all  that  to  us  is  dear  and  won- 
derful—  for  the  empire,  the 
greatest  engine  for  good  that 
God  in  His  wisdom  has  brought 
into  being  since  the  beginning 
of  years !  To  the  Oriental  they 
speak  of  an  ideal,  more  material 
perhaps,  but  no  whit  less 
precious.  The  strength  which 
knows  nor  fear  nor  favour ;  the 
toleration  which  is  above  all 


prejudice ;  the  justice  that  may 
not  be  bought ;  the  freedom  to 
earn  and  to  possess  which  in 
the  last  fourscore  years  has 
changed  for  them  the  face  of 
life,  —  these  are  the  blessings 
flowing  from  the  system  which 
these  "Rajas  from  the  West" 
make  incarnate ! 

.  But  for  all  that,  what  follows 
is  becomingly  unemotional  and 
English.  Guards  are  inspected, 
formal  introductions  are  made, 
and,  surrounded  by  a  clattering 
escort  of  scarlet  -  coated  Sikh 
cavalry,  the  carriage,  with  its 
horses  and  postilions,  drives  off 
through  the  staring  crowds. 

Thereafter  the  town  breaks 
loose,  and  gives  itself  up  to 
rejoicing ;  but  the  day  being 
Sunday,  no  public  functions 
are  held.  In  the  afternoon  the 
feudatory  Sultans  of  Malaya, 
surrounded  by  their  spearmen 
and  the  bearers  of  their  golden 
insignia,  troop  up  to  Govern- 
ment House  to  pay  their  hom- 
age to  their  King's  son,  and 
each  in  turn  is  accorded  an 
interview.  It  is  a  strange 
sight,  this  procession  of  brown 
men,  some  of  whom  have  them- 
selves wielded  a  power  more 
autocratic  than  has  been  known 
amongst  our  people  since  the 
days  of  the  early  Plantagenets. 
They  are,*  as  it  were,  a  pro- 
cession of  phantoms  —  phan- 
toms of  a  blood  -  stained  tyr- 
anny that  is  dead  —  reviving 
for  the  hour  the  ancient  state 
of  their  kinghood,  and  bowing 
their  heads,  in  the  name  of  the 
past  of  war  and  rapine  which 
they  represent,  to  the  heir  of 
a  monarchy  which  stands  in 
the  present  as  the  embodiment 
of  the  freest  of  all  rules. 
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That  night  Singapore  is  il- 
luminated. The  streets  of  the 
Chinese  quarter  blaze  with 
light  shed  from  innumerable 
lanterns  —  goggle  -  eyed  fishes 
suspended  and  turning  slow- 
ly as  though  alive ;  hideous 
dragons  gaping  at  bobbing 
moons ;  animals  of  every  kind, 
weirdly  fashioned  with  horns 
where  no  horns  should  grow, 
hanging  and  swinging  and 
twisting ;  lanterns  big  and 
little,  round  and  square,  and 
packed  so  closely  that  no  room 
remains  for  more.  Above  the 
sky  is  blurred  and  ruddy  as 
from  some  mighty  conflagra- 
tion; in  the  streets,  where  the 
fairway  is  kept  clear  for  the 
passing  of  a  single  carriage, 
the  brightness,  the  blending 
of  unlikely  colours,  and  the 
grotesque  forms  grinning  from 
every  side,  produce  an  effect 
which  is  indescribable.  At  in- 
tervals small  Chinese  theatres 
are  erected,  abutting  on  the 
street,  in  which  children  or 
marionettes  strut  and  scream 
to-  an  audience  of  semi -nude 
coolies.  Along  the  appointed 
route  presently  comes  the  royal 
carriage  at  a  fast  walk,  sur- 
rounded by  a  guard  of  burly 
Sikhs,  and  at  its  back  is  a 
string  of  'rickshas  loaded  with 
Europeans.  The  people  shout, 
the  lights  flare,  and  the  wel- 
come of  the  Chinese,  who  own 
three  -  fourths  of  the  property 
of  the  island,  has  been  given 
to  the  Prince  and  Princess,  the 
rule  of  whose  House  makes 
their  undisturbed  possession  of 
these  things  a  possibility. 

The  merciless  white  sunrise 
dawns  next  morning  upon  what 
is  termed  a  special  bank-holi- 


day, but  Royalty  has  to  work 
hard  for  its  living.  The  town- 
hall  is  packed  with  the  elite, 
frock  -  coated,  trimly  gowned, 
suffocating,  perspiring,  but  de- 
terminedly loyal.  Behind  the 
dais,  upon  which  the  Malay 
Sultans  sit  awaiting  the  Duke 
and  Duchess,  a  great  choir  of 
men  and  ladies  is  massed  about 
a  grand  piano.  In  a  lobby  and 
its  adjoining  corridor  the  depu- 
tations from  the  peoples  of  the 
colony  and  native  states  are 
crowded.  At  the  end  of  a 
sweltering  hour  the  royal  party 
arrived.  From  without  comes 
the  loud  words  of  command, 
the  slap  of  rifles  brought  to  the 
"present,"  and  the  roar  of  the 
mob.  Then  the  assembly  with- 
in rises  to  its  feet,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  with  their  suites 
step  on  to  the  dais,  and  the 
choir  bursts  forth,  filling  the 
building  with  the  grand  chords 
of  the  National  Anthem. 

The  deputations  follow.  One 
address  only  is  read ;  the  others, 
enclosed  in  magnificent  caskets, 
are  handed  to  the  Duke,  who 
stands  to  receive  them.  The 
names  of  the  men  composing 
the  deputations  are  read  out 
as  their  owners  file  past  their 
Prince, — homely  British  names, 
English,  Scottish,  and  Irish, 
strange-sounding  Malay  titles, 
jerky  Chinese  monosyllables, 
Arabic  names  of  Saiyid  and 
Sheikh,  names  belonging  to 
dwellers  in  half  the  provinces 
of  India,  —  and  the  seemingly 
endless  string  of  bowing  figures 
moves  on  and  on.  No  similar 
spectacle  can  be  seen,  perhaps, 
save  only  when  the  Great 
White  Czar  receives  on  his 
accession  the  offerings  of  bread 
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and  salt  on  dishes  of  silver  and 
gold  from  the  tribesmen  of 
Russia  and  the  shaggy  hordes 
of  Central  Asia.  Here,  in  this 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
East,  one  catches  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  the  astonishing 
assortment  of  material  which, 
taken  together,  forms  the  people 
of  King  Edward's  empire. 

The  Sultan  of  Perak,  a  man 
whose  loyalty,  intelligence,  and 
liberal  views  have  done  much 
to  further  English  efforts  in 
Malaya,  is  invested  with  the 
Grand  Cross  of  St  Michael  and 
St  George.  A  Companionship 
of  the  same  Order  is  conferred, 
amidst  loud  cheers,  upon  the 
senior  unofficial  Member  of 
Council  for  Penang,  a  man 
grown  grey  in  the  performance 
of  unpaid  duties,  and  then, 
after  Handel's  "  Coronation  " 
has  been  sung  by  the  choir, 
and  the  choir-master  has  been 
introduced  and  personally  com- 
plimented and  thanked  by  the 
Duke,  the  formal  ceremonies 
are  at  an  end. 

That  afternoon  a  curious 
spectacle  has  been  arranged 
more  especially  in  honour  of 
the  Duchess.  Tiers  of  seats 
have  been  erected  on  each  side 
of  a  broad  road,  and  these 
are  now  packed  with  several 
thousands  of  little  children, 
who  greet  the  visitors  with  a 
verse  of  "God  Save  the  King  "  ! 
Here  is  every  type  of  childhood 
that  Singapore  can  show,  from 
the  white — such  sadly  white 
and  wan — babies  of  European 
parentage  to  the  grinning 
black  Tamil  imps  on  whose 
skins  the  proverbial  piece  of 
coal  would  leave  a  white  mark. 
Here  are  little  brown  puff-balls, 


with  all  the  grave  sedateness 
of  their  Malayan  ancestry ; 
Eurasians  of  every  tint ;  small 
yellow  Chinese  boys  and  girls 
with  their  pendent  queues ; 
trim  school-children  from  many 
missions ;  the  rising  generation 
of  every  caste  and  creed.  This, 
too,  is  a  sight  which  only  Singa- 
pore could  show  —  these  tiny 
British  subjects,  differing  so 
widely  in  almost  everything, 
yet  bound  together  under  the 
one  system  which  has  made 
the  lives  open  to  them  things 
so  much  better  worth  the  liv- 
ing than  were  those  which 
their  forefathers  inherited  in 
their  own  countries  before  the 
white  folk  came  out  of  the 
West,  and  bade  peace  and 
order  reign.  And  there  is 
something  more  behind  this 
crowd  of  little  people,  for 
every  one  of  them  is  being 
educated,  not  only  by  books 
and  the  tyrannical  three  R's, 
but  by  a  spirit  of  obedience, 
of  self-restraint,  of  mutual  for- 
bearance, which  is  a  recent 
growth,  and  are  being  led, 
almost  unconsciously,  towards 
ideals  which  are  new  to  the 
oldest  of  the  continents. 

From  the  concourse  of  chil- 
dren the  Duke  and  Duchess 
drive  past  the  lawn -tennis 
grounds,  leaVing  the  cricket- 
field  behind  them,  to  the  race- 
course, where  to-day  polo,  not 
golf,  is  being  played.  Near 
at  hand  two  bodies  of  per- 
spiring men  are  playing  a 
violent  game  of  football  in. 
defiance  of  the  thermometer. 
The  English  have  brought 
many  things  with  them  from 
their  home,  but  none  which 
has  done  more  to  keep  them 
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sane  and  fit  for  labour  than 
their  love  of  manly  games. 
It  is  through  seeking  ease  in 
such  self-imposed  toils  as  these 
that  the  energy  of  our  people 
is  fortified  against  the  in- 
sidious assaults  of  a  climate 
whose  every  soft  voluptuous 
breath  pleads  for  indolence. 

That  night  a  procession  of 
lanterns,  dragons,  and  unearthly 
monsters,  all  glowing  and  afire, 
streams  past  Government  House 
for  many  hours.  It  is  the  il- 
luminations over  again,  grot- 
esque, fantastic,  and  distinctive- 
ly oriental ;  but  like  all  things 
in  the  East,  save  health  alone, 
it  lasts  too  long. 

On  Tuesday,  April  23,  the 
royal  visit  ends.  The  scene  of 
Sunday  morning  is  repeated, 
and,  surrounded  by  Malay  boats 
filled  with  screaming  men  bran- 
dishing dripping  paddles,  the 
royal  barge  passes  outward  to 
the  Ophir,  now  lying  with  her 
escort  in  the  roads. 

On  board  this  ship — surely 
the  most  luxurious  that  ever  bore 
Prince  and  Princess  through  the 
mazes  of  Eastern  romance — a 
small  party  from  the  shore  are 
bidden  to  a  lunch,  itself  a  dream 
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of  fairyland  for  folk  who  have 
fared  too  long  and  too  ill  on 
such  things  as  the  Chinese  cook 
gives  us  to  eat.  Then  the 
signals  fly,  the  great  vessel  gets 
under  way,  her  escort  falls  in 
astern,  and,  carrying  the  hearts 
of  all  their  subjects  with  them, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Corn- 
wall and  York  steam  out  of  the 
harbour  to  conquer  new  worlds 
which  are  already  their  own. 

And  we,  the  exiles  in  this 
stoke-hole  of  empire,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  keep  our  little  section 
of  the  old  machine  moving, 
turn  back  to  our  work  —  the 
law -making  and  the  law-up- 
holding, the  crime-checking,  the 
revenue-producing,  the  struggle 
to  change  and  to  improve,  the 
task  of  Sisyphus  that  knows 
no  ending.  Ours  is  the  work- 
aday part,  useful,  commonplace, 
unromantic.  For  us 

"No  iron  rule  of  kings, 
But  toil  of  serf  and  sweeper — 
The  tale  of  common  things." 

We  may  rest  content  if,  while 
our  time  lasts,  we  can  keep  this 
corner  of  the  world  fresh  and 
clean  for  our  lord  the  King, 
and  for  those  who  shall  come 
after  him. 
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DOCTOR  JOHNSON  has  de- 
scended upon  the  Scot,  and  his 
propensity  to  colonise  London, 
in  certain  tremendous  sentences 
too  trite  for  quotation.  But  he 
spoke  of  an  exceptional  time 
when  the  needy  and  able  ad- 
venturers of  the  north  crowded 
down  to  town  at  the  heels  of 
their  fellow  -  countryman,  the 
unpopular  First  Minister,  Lord 
Bute.  If  the  Doctor  were  alive 
to-day,  and  disposed,  in  serene 
forgetfulness  of  his  country 
origin,  to  denounce  non-Cock- 
ney interlopers,  he  would  select, 
after  a  diatribe  against  Polish 
Jews,  not  London  Scots  but 
London  Irish.  The  figures  of 
each  decennial  census,  and,  still 
more,  the  experiences  of  local 
officials,  doctors,  and  clergy- 
men, would  amply  bear  him 
out.  The  unimaginative  re- 
turns place  the  numbers  of 
Irish  -  born  Londoners  and 
Scottish  -  born  Londoners  at 
66,465  and  53,390  respectively. 
These  statistics  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  question,  however, 
since  identification  of  race 
ceases  with  the  second  gener- 
ation. London  contains  no 
distinctively  Scots  quarter  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Is- 
lington; taken  in  wide  areas, 
such  as  the  East  End,  "over 
the  water,"  its  centre,  and  the 
West,  London  has  many  quar- 
ters that  are  Irish  of  the  Irish. 
Why  is  that?  Because  the 
Scots  immigration  has  been 
natural  and  gradual ;  that  of 
the  Irish  at  one  time  cata- 
clysmic. The  Famine  drove 


them  by  thousands  to  the 
Thames ;  they  clutched  at  the 
river  -  side  industries.  Their 
prolific  disposition  encouraged 
by  early  marriage,  they  have 
spread  through  South  London 
into  Rotherhithe  (near  Jamaica 
Road) ;  into  Drury  Lane ;  into 
Westminster,  Lisson  Grove, 
and  Paddington;  into  all  the 
homes  of  casual  labour  and 
crazy  tenements.  The  figures 
have  to  be  much  enlarged  by 
practical  knowledge  before  the 
prevalence  of  this  people,  a 
secretive  people  in  spite  of 
their  expansive  manner,  can 
be  duly  appreciated. 

The  Irishman  counts  the  more 
in  London  as  you  near  the 
bottom  of  society.  Thackeray 
and  Trollope  have  dealt  with 
him  as  barrister,  professional 
politician,  and  journalist ;  he 
has  not  changed  materially 
since  their  day.  No  novelist, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has 
rubbed  shoulders  with  the  com- 
pact little  colony  of  Irish  which, 
a  step  or  two  lower  down, 
forms  an  important  element 
in  West  End  trades,  especially 
"  bespoke  '\  tailoring  and  shoe- 
making,  and  which  acts  as  in- 
termediary—  "sweating"  is  a 
most  misapplied  phrase  in  this 
instance  —  between  the  firm 
from  which  you  buy  your 
clothes  and  the  workman  who 
makes  them.  This  settlement 
exists  in  the  dingy  but  prosper- 
ous neighbourhoods  that  lie  be- 
hind Oxford  Street  and  Regent 
Street.  Business  planted  it 
there,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
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church  in  Warwick  Street 
serves  for  a  socially  religious 
centre.  A  family  works  to- 
gether, as  a  rule,  employing  in 
addition  from  two  or  three  to 
eight  or  ten  hands.  At  tailor- 
ing the  girls,  whose  work  is 
confined  to  waistcoats,  can  earn 
from  15s.  to  18s.  a-week.  They 
sometimes  prefer  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  paternal  direc- 
tion, feeling  securer  of  their 
money ;  but  they  are  sufficiently 
conservative  to  keep  to  their 
trade,  in  scorn  of  the  easier  but 
fluctuating  attractions  of  dress- 
making. One  such  family  we 
have  forcibly  in  mind,  and  an 
excellent  specimen  of  middle- 
class  honesty  and  sobriety,  with 
due  allowance  given  to  the 
hospitable  instincts,  it  is. 
Three  or  five  generations  of 
London  residence  have  told  on 
it ;  the  boys  are  narrow- 
chested,"  the  girls  pasty-faced. 
Withal,  they  give  the  lie  to 
that  absurdly  loose  statement 
that  with  the  grandchildren  a 
Cockney -born  family  becomes 
exhausted.  A  curious  point : 
religious  ties  have  made  them 
cosmopolitan.  One  daughter 
has  been  married  to  an  Italian 
restaurant-keeper,  with  a  com- 
fortable house  in  the  suburbs; 
another  has  for  husband  a  rich 
Parisian  costumier.  As  cousins 
they  reckon  the  landlords  of 
several  public-houses  to  which 
the  Irishry  resort,  and  a  race- 
course bookmaker  of  abruptly 
variant  fortunes.  The  men 
employed,  nearly  all  Irish,  com- 
pare unfavourably  with  "  the 
governor"  and  his  wife.  Full 
of  native  joviality,  observing 
many  curious  customs,  such  as 
"putting  her  in  the  jug"- 


fine  of  beer  inflicted  by  the 
room  on  one  first  detected 
walking  with  his  sweetheart — 
they  lack  purpose  and  thrift. 
Jewish  competition  has  already 
hit  them  hard,  yet  they  persist 
in  "  doing  a  mike "  or  idling, 
and  in  objecting  to  overtime 
work.  Unless  they  reconsider 
their  ways,  they  will  disappear, 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  their 
masters  with  them. 

These  Irish  "  lower  middles  " 
form,  however,  an  exiguous 
fraction  of  the  Irish -born  and 
Irish  -  descended  in  London. 
The  bulk  of  the  race  lives  in 
typical  working  -  class  neigh- 
bourhoods, such  as  the  East 
End,  and  the  very  poor  part  of 
South  London  between  Black- 
friars  and  London  Bridges,  or 
in  the  worst  slums  of  all,  those 
that  jostle  wealth,  such  as 
Drury  Lane,  corners  in  Chelsea 
(off  Pelham  Crescent  and  Sid- 
ney Street)  and  Notting  Hill, 
and  whole  streets  in  Shep- 
herd's Bush  and  Kensal  Town. 
Unskilled  and  casual  labour 
support  them,  for  the  most 
part  —  work  demanding  little 
more  than  a  brawny  arm  and 
square  pair  of  shoulders.  That 
is  a  true  London  proverb,  that 
poverty  and  gasworks  go  to- 
gether. Those  unsightly  estab- 
lishments employ  large  num- 
bers of  Irishmen,  and  the 
managers  complain  of  their 
unfitness  for  work  on  Monday 
mornings.  The  railways,  too, 
especially  the  lines  running 
southwards,  have  many  Irish- 
men in  their  pay,  and  superin- 
tendents have  told  us  that  for 
a  few  hours'  exertion  at  high 
pressure  Irish  navvies  have  no 
superiors.  But  they  revolt 
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against  a  long  monotonous 
job.  When  the  Tower  Bridge 
was  a -building,  many  Irish 
Londoners  were  engaged  at 
the  outset.  They  soon  fell  off 
by  scores,  and  were  replaced 
by  steadier  men  from  the 
north  of  England,  who  were 
found  to  be  quite  a  third 
more  productive  week  by 
week.  The  fault  is  not  en- 
tirely the  Irish  labourer's,  be- 
cause nowhere  in  the  world 
does  the  frequent  demand  for 
extra  hands  act  as  such  an 
alluring  excuse  for  spells  of 
leisure,  spent  at  public -house 
corners,  as  in  London.  Still 
the  applicants  for  employment 
are  too  frequently  of  that 
nationality, — whenever  it  is  a 
question,  for  example,  of  a 
little  road-repairing,  with  no 
prospect  of  a  further  en- 
gagement. 

An  uncertain  occupation 
seems  to  exercise,  indeed,  a 
curious  fascination  over  Lon- 
don Irishmen.  Regular  weekly 
wages  present  few  charms  to 
them ;  a  speculative  trade  does. 
A  typically  Irish  industry  is 
that  of  the  casual  porters  at 
Covent  Garden  market.  At 
the  height  of  the  season  they 
can  earn  £2  or  even  £3 
a -week.  During  those  two 
months  or  so  they  keep  the 
most  unconscionable  hours,  sus- 
tained sleep  being  regarded  as 
superfluity,  and  their  breath 
invariably  carries  with  it  a 
mellow  suggestion  of  "  stout 
and  mild."  In  the  winter 
they  pick  up  a  few  shillings, 
unless  they  are  lucky  enough 
to  be  taken  on  as  scene- 
shifters  at  the  playhouses. 
Yet  rents  about  Drury  Lane 


amount  to  4s.  and  4s.  6d. 
a-week  for  a  single  room,  and 
such  is  the  congestion — a  state 
of  affairs  that  will  become  ten 
times  worse  when  the  demoli- 
tions for  the  new  street  have 
swept  the  ancient  rookeries 
away — that  already  the  men 
have  to  come  to  their  work  from 
distant  Netting  Hill.  How  is 
this  chronically  recurrent  fin- 
ancial crisis  faced?  By  ap- 
propriating the  earnings  of 
their  boys,  the  small  urchins 
who  howl  halfpenny  papers 
through  the  streets,  or,  oftener 
still,  by  making  wife  and 
daughters  hand  over  what 
they  realise  by  selling  flowers. 
Whether  in  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity, a  Covent  Garden  porter 
contrives  to  have  the  price  of  a 
half -pint  or  two  about  him. 
And  here  let  us  put  in  a  word 
for  that  misunderstood  class, 
the  Irish  flower-girls.  They 
undeniably  use  the  foulest 
language  in  their  altercations 
with  the  police  and  each  other ; 
when  the  evil  spirit  seizes  them 
they  will  sit  fiercely  swilling 
beer  for  hours  together  without 
the  slightest  perceptible  enjoy- 
ment. Yet  they  patiently  stand 
all  day  and  in  all  weathers,  after 
having  been  to  the  market  for 
their  flowers  as  early  as  six 
o'clock,  and  that  often  to  see 
their  earnings  spent  before  their 
faces  by  a  drunken  crone  of  a 
mother  or  an  idle  lout  of  a  hus- 
band. We  have  even  known 
the  case  of  a  girl  who  adopted 
a  waif  from  the  streets,  and 
paid  regular  instalments  for  its 
education  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
orphanage.  Herself  no  scholar, 
she  was  much  troubled,  poor 
thing,  lest  the  child  should 
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come  to  despise  her.  And  the 
charge  of  immorality,  so  often 
brought  against  flower-girls  by 
philanthropists  of  other  creeds, 
is  a  cruel  libel.  In  their  not 
unpathetic  phrase  they  are 
"  prudent  "  women.  Gross 
speech,  the  result  of  a  life 
that  knows  no  privacy,  dis- 
guises in  many  of  them  a 
genuine  delicateness  of  char- 
acter, and  their  traducers  judge 
by  appearances.  Ignorant  of 
housewifery — for  the  majority 
can  barely  cook  a  red-herring 
— they  preserve,  nevertheless, 
a  cleanliness  of  person — their 
poverty-stricken  appearance  in 
the  streets  being  contrived  to 
attract  custom — and  a  tidy 
home.  They  discuss,  moreover, 
the  various  "  missions  "  that  are 
concerned  with  their  regenera- 
tion in  a  refreshing  spirit  of 
patronising  cynicism. 

The  retail  vegetable  trade,  in 
its  various  forms,  has  passed 
largely  into  the  hands  of  the 
London  Irish,  though  the  Jews 
compete  keenly  with  them.  So 
far  as  small  fruit-  and  vegetable- 
shops  go,  indeed,  that  tenacious 
race  has  secured  the  pick  of 
working-class  custom.  Their 
rivals  affect  rather  the  open-air 
business,  whether  conducted  on 
the  peregrinating  coster's  cart, 
or  on  the  rough  street -stalls 
that  do  such  a  roaring  trade  in 
the  poorest  quarters  on  Satur- 
day nights  and  Sunday  morn- 
ings. Old  residents  in  the  East 
End  have  told  us  that  this 
marketing  used  to  be  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Essex 
people,  who  brought  the  stuff  up 
from  the  country.  Nowadays, 
however,  your  typical  coster  is 
your  London  Irishman,  and  he 


has  the  genius  of  his  industry. 
His  nimble  wit  will  anticipate 
his  customer's  wants  ;  his  ready 
tongue  will  wheedle  her  into 
the  purchase  of  those  "  relishes  " 
dear  to  the  feminine  palate — 
the  spring  onion  or  the  radish. 
He  does  not  mind  bawling 
leather -lunged  for  hours  to- 
gether, since  he  has  the  zest  of 
the  bargain  and  the  intellectual 
delights  of  repartee  to  keep  him 
going.  The  daily  stock  does 
not  require  a  large  outlay ;  in 
dull  times  it  retires  for  the 
night  under  the  family  bed,  and 
is  "sweetened"  next  morning 
with  sprinkled  water  into  a 
state  of  spurious  freshness. 
Altogether,  a  hard  -  working 
set  of  fellows  in  a  desultory 
way,  and  hard -living  as  well. 
The  very  uncertainty  of  their 
earnings  makes  them  regard 
saving  as  a  vice.  A  prosperous 
week  means,  too  often,  a  Sat- 
urday spent  in  "booze" — the 
very  day  on  which  they  should 
be  making  most  money.  With 
all  their  faults,  the  Irish  coster 
class  are  a  necessity  to  working- 
class  London,  and  public  opinion 
sides  with  them  in  their  constant 
differences  of  opinion  with  the 
police.  Their  trading  instincts, 
for  one  thing,  take  so  many 
forms.  Thus  the  domestic  in- 
dustry of  haddock -smoking  is 
Irish,  and  very  Irish  at  that. 
Out  go  the  head  and  intestines 
of  the  fish  through  the  doorway 
in  defiance  of  sanitary  inspection, 
or  they  rot  several  feet  high  in 
the  back-yard.  Of  Irish-cured 
fish,  as  of  Irish-purveyed  vege- 
tables, it  may  be  said  without 
libel  that  the  customer  should 
not  inquire  too  closely  into  their 
preparation  for  table. 
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The  homes  of  these  Irish 
costers  vary  with  their  ability 
to  withstand  the  allurements 
of  the  public-house.  A  family 
of  sots  will  live  in  the  most 
decrepit  slums  of  Bethnal  Green 
or  the  bad  quarter  near  Tabard 
Street  on  the  Surrey  side.  The 
water  stands  for  days  in  the  un- 
repaired roadway ;  the  tottering 
two-storeyed  houses  have  been 
stripped  bare  of  woodwork — 
whole  stairs  being  sometimes 
torn  away.  The  one  room  to 
the  family  contains  barely  a 
stick  of  furniture — merely  some 
sacking  in  a  corner,  and  that 
swarming  with  vermin.  The 
poor  little  children  will  moan 
with  discomfort  through  their 
sleep  in  the  hot  summer  nights. 
That  is  an  Irish  coster  family 
at  its  worst.  The  drunken 
husband  makes  some  pretence 
at  going  round  with  his  bar- 
row ;  the  drunken  wife  may 
make  a  few  pence  at  a  whelk- 
stall,  but  they  never  reach 
home;  the  children  frequently 
have  to  keep  themselves  by 
scouring  the  country  near  Lon- 
don for  chickweed  and  ground- 
sel. But  if  the  coster  is  a 
man  of  occasional  bouts,  not 
a  confirmed  toper,  he  will  con- 
trive to  keep  a  fairly  water- 
tight roof  above  his  head,  even 
if  the  donkey  has  to  come  out 
through  the  front  door,  and  he 
is  often  housed  in  some  of  the 
cheaper  model  dwellings.  In 
illness,  or  under  the  stroke  of 
misfortune, — such  as  the  death 
of  his  moke,  —  he  can  always 
appeal,  and  not  in  vain,  to 
the  charity  of  his  Irish  neigh- 
bours. The  recognised  form  of 
public  subvention  is  through  a 
public-house  concert  or  "friendly 


lead,"  with  the  local  hero  in 
the  chair.  It  is  most  delicately 
done.  On  entering  the  room 
you  advance  to  shake  hands 
with  the  chairman.  On  the 
table  before  him  lie  two  plates, 
the  top  one  reversed  on  the 
other,  and  on  its  bottom  a 
coin — a  shilling,  or  it  may  be 
a  florin.  That  is  the  standard 
of  good-fellowship  you  are  ex- 
pected to  attain.  Being  pre- 
pared for  the  emergency,  you 
slip  your  equivalent  dexterously 
between  the  plates  and  retire, 
leaving  the  admonitory  token 
undisturbed.  After  that  you 
sit  for  hours  on  a  hard  bench, 
"standing"  pots  of  porter  in 
your  turn,  and  howling  chorus 
after  chorus  of  sentimental 
songs  with  your  eyes  shut. 
Thus  has  it  been,  no  doubt, 
that  Miss  Kate  Carney's  pa- 
thetic ditty,  "Are  we  to  part 
like  this,  Bill?"  has  been  orally 
propagated  through  London, 
until  every  self-respecting  er- 
rand-boy sings  or  whistles  it. 
The  "friendly  lead,"  on  oc- 
casions, serves  purposes  less 
innocent  than  the  purchase  of 
a  new  barrow.  If  a  member 
of  an  Irish  fraternity  has 
"got  into  trouble,"  it  is  sum- 
moned— usually  under  the  more 
dignified  tijle  of  a  "meeting" 
— to  provide  funds  for  his  de- 
fence. The  social  cohesiveness 
of  the  London  Irish,  on .  its 
worse  sides,  makes  them  a 
local  nuisance,  and  even  local 
dangers.  A  family  will  ter- 
rorise a  whole  wing  of  a 
"model,"  rendering  sleep  im- 
possible night  after  night.  The 
niceties  of  etiquette  make  re- 
monstrance with  a  drunken 
coster,  whom  it  has  pleased 
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to  lock  out  his  wife,  a  matter 
not  to  be  lightly  entered  upon 
in  any  case.  But  the  real  de- 
terrent is  the  knowledge  that 
he  and  his  intimates  will  lie 
in  wait  some  dark  evening 
and  "  pay "  the  supporters  of 
law  and  order.  Miss  Octavia 
Hill,  who  knows  the  life  of 
London  courts  and  "  models  " 
well,  has  deplored  the  ascend- 
ancy which  the  rowdy  few 
attain  over  the  supine  many, 
and  confesses  herself  unable  to 
point  out  a  radical  remedy  for 
it.  Out  of  doors  this  Irish 
clannishness  takes  in  some 
neighbourhoods  the  form  of 
Hooliganism  —  real  Hooligan- 
ism, that  is,  not  the  mere 
hobbledehoy  love  of  mischief 
that  passes  for  such.  While 
timid  tradesmen  have  been 
unnecessarily  scared  into  the 
belief  that  all  London  is  liable 
to  invasion  by  hordes  of  young 
ruffians,  the  Surrey  side  un- 
deniably witnesses  the  perio- 
dical formation  of  dangerous 
bands,  known  to  the  police  as 
Patsey's  or  Dan  So-and-so's 
"gang,"  to  their  victims  as 
Patsey's  or  Dan's  "lot."  We 
cannot  pretend  to  Mr  Clarence 
Rook's  unrivalled  acquaintance 
with  Hooliganism,  yet  a  Hooli- 
gan we  have  reckoned  among 
our  acquaintance.  A  typical 
London  Irishman,  coster,  driver 
of  »  van,  keeper  of  a  tobacco- 
nist's shop — a  very  brief  expe- 
rience that  —  and  potboy  by 
turns,  he  excelled,  too,  as  a 
remarkably  clever  light-weight 
boxer.  The  attractions  of  the 
ring  ruined  him,  and  we  be- 
lieve him  to  be  still  in  prison 
on  a  heavy  sentence  for  house- 
breaking. 

VOL.  CLXX. — NO.  MXXIX. 


For  the  study  of  the  London 
Irish  in  the  mass  the  docks  are 
the  happiest  ground — not,  how- 
ever, that  their  characteristics 
differ  materially  from  those  ob- 
servable in  the  Borough  or  the 
purlieus  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
But  they  form  the  most  per- 
manent element  in  that  class 
of  labour,  since  Englishmen 
drift  into  it  from  other  occu- 
pations, whereas  many  Irish 
families  have  gained  their 
livelihood  on  the  riverside  for 
generations.  The  whole  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets  is  thickly 
populated  by  them.  They  are 
being  ousted  by  the  Jews  from 
St  George's-in-the-East,  despite 
such  forcible  arguments  as 
broken  Semitic  windows.  But 
Wapping  has  a  solidly  Irish 
quarter ;  so  has  Limehouse, 
between  Commercial  Road  and 
the  Thames,  with  an  odd  Italian 
colony  living  in  fair  amity ;  so 
has  Poplar.  If  the  river-side 
industries  are  taken  together 
— some  of  them,  such  as  hogs- 
head making,  being,  unfor- 
tunately, on  the  rapid  decline — 
they  must  account  for  quite  a 
fourth  of  the  employed.  And 
full  seventy  per  cent  of  them  are 
London -born,  the  descendants 
of  immigrants  driven  over  by  the 
Famine  of  1846.  As  boys  they 
will  perhaps  clean  boilers, 
whence  they  emerge  covered 
with  a  shining  grime.  In 
manhood  they  daily  handle 
wealth  that  is  not  theirs,  pack- 
ing, sorting,  and  repacking.  To 
the  unpenetrating  glance  they 
do  not  differ  widely  from  the 
common  casual  labourer.  Their 
homes  are  a  trifle  more  untidy, 
and  they  almost  seem  to  resent 
repairs  as  an  insult.  If  a  land- 
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lord  wishes  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  his  tenements,  his 
only  chance  comes  when  the 
family  have  gone  hop-picking 
into  Kent,  as  many  docker 
families  will.  The  soft  accents 
of  the  brogue  are  seldom 
sounded,  except  by  the  old 
people,  who  cling  tenaciously 
to  everything  Irish.  We  have 
heard,  for  example,  of  a  wake 
celebrated  in  Poplar,  at  which 
some  supreme  humorist  thrust 
snuff  into  the  corpse's  nose, 
quite  in  the  old  Lover  temper. 
But  the  younger  generations 
only  cherish  a  vapidly  senti- 
mental affection  for  the  land 
of  their  origin,  and  have  quite 
lost  its  bewraying  speech. 
Some  of  them  have,  curiously 
enough,  a  difficulty  with  the 
th  ("  the  "  being  corrupted  into 
"te"  or  "de"),  which  makes 
their  dialect  not  unlike  that 
wonderful  jargon  which  Far- 
quhar  the  dramatist  put  into 
the  mouths  of  his  Popish 
priests.  Is  it  a  reversion  ?  The 
dark  Milesian  type  and  the 
grey  Irish  eye  please  you,  at 
any  rate,  while  you  loiter  about 
the  docks.  Nor  have  we  even 
been  able  to  detect  that  phy- 
sical degeneration  that  sinister 
investigators  of  city  life  profess 
to  discover.  The  grandchildren 
are  shorter  in  stature  than  the 
first  immigrants,  perhaps,  but 
sturdy,  stout-limbed,  and  broad- 
chested. 

The  docks  have  been  so  often 
represented  by  Socialist  griev- 
ance-mongers as  illustrative  of 
supreme  capitalist  tyranny, 
that  the  real  state  of  affairs 
needs  dispassionate  statement. 
They  employ,  to  begin  with, 
several  kinds  of  labour.  The 


stevedores  are  a  compact  body 
of  men,  largely  Irish,  who  form 
a  river-side  aristocracy.  Care 
being  required  to  load  a  ship, 
they  command  high  wages, 
amounting  in  a  good  year  to 
£2  a  -  week  ;  and  they  have 
formed  a  strong  union  for  the 
protection  of  their  interests. 
It  will  be  remembered  that 
they  joined  the  dockers'  strike 
of  1889  "from  sympathy"; 
but  the  longer  -  headed  among 
them  have  since  confessed  to 
the  unwisdom  of  that  senti- 
mental proceeding.  The  coal- 
whippers  also  contain  a  strong 
Irish  element,  and  their  wages 
work  out  at  some  25s.  a-week. 
Even  among  the  dockers  them- 
selves—  men  who  require  no 
more  knack  than  the  lifting 
and  carrying  an  accustomed 
kind  of  load,  or  sorting  and 
counting — three  grades  obtain, 
though  the  system  varies  with 
the  different  companies.  There 
are  the  permanent  hands,  the 
"preference"  labourers,  and  the 
casuals.  The  first  make  their 
25s.  a  -  week,  and  so  count 
above  the  very  poor.  Though 
the  Irish  congregate  together, 
whereas  the  English  like  to 
live  away  from  their  work, 
the  steadier  of  them  are  to 
be  found  in  model  dwellings, 
their  wives  bringing  home  a 
few  shillings  by  East  -  End 
tailoring  work.  The  "prefer- 
ence" or  "ticket"  men  will 
earn  from  15s.  to  20s.  a-week, 
and  in  good  years  they  are 
seldom  out  of  employment  for 
many  weeks  in  the  twelvemonth. 
Compulsory  idleness  demoral- 
ises, no  doubt ;  but  is  it  con- 
fined to  the  river-side  ?  If  the 
twelvemonth  were  calculated 
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out,  a  bricklayer  would  be 
discovered  to  have  been  out 
.of  employment  much  longer 
than  the  irregular  hands  at 
the  London  and  St  Katherine 
or  East  and  West  India  Docks, 
if  they  have  any  kind  of  a 
character.  And  since  the  ex- 
aggerated odium  which  the 
strike  brought  upon  them,  the 
companies  have  honestly  tried, 
so  far  as  the  uncertainties  of 
steam  navigation  will  permit, 
to  level  up  the  "preference" 
men  and  the  better  class  of 
casuals. 

For  there  are  casuals  and 
casuals.  The  dock  strike  gave 
them  their  "  tanner "  or  six- 
pence an  hour,  of  which  the 
public  heard  so  much,  but  did 
not  attract  trade.  Mr  Douglas 
Owen,  who  speaks  with  author- 
ity, holds,  indeed,  that  the  im- 
mense relative  increase  since 
that  date  in  tonnage  cleared 
at  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and 
Antwerp  is  conceivably  due  to 
the  disquieting  effect  of  that 
much  -  advertised  movement. 
The  more  modern  accommo- 
dation and  the  easier  access 
provided  by  those  ports  may 
have  much  to  do  with  their 
success  at  our  expense ;  but 
that  by  the  way.  We  are 
trying  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  dense  population,  quite 
12,000  strong,  which  lives  by 
casual  labour  at  the  London 
docks.  The  friend  of  human- 
ity will  yearn  to  know  if  they 
have  the  means  of  bare  sub- 
sistence. Our  unhesitating  re- 
ply to  him  is  that,  whatever 
Trade  Union  officials  may 
asseverate,  they  have;  and  a 
little,  though  not  much,  more. 
A  casual  docker  of  moderate 


strength  and  the  rudiments  of 
applicability  can  make  from 
8s.  to  10s.  or  even  12s.  a-week, 
out  of  which  he  has  to  pay  away 
4s.  for  his  one-room  lodging. 
The  margin  is  barely  percept- 
ible, when  a  wife  and  several 
children  come  into  the  calcula- 
tion, but  it  exists.  Such  are 
the  finances  of  hundreds  of  Irish 
families  in  the  East  End.  If 
the  men  would  submit  to  the 
rigidity  of  the  six-to-six  hours, 
if  they  would  condescend  to 
work  overtime,  they  might  rise 
to  permanent  employment.  But 
they  prefer  the  short  bustling 
job,  followed  by  lordly  ease, 
which  they  often  spend,  for 
days  together,  in  bed.  So  as 
casuals  they  live,  and  as  casuals 
they  die. 

Dock  foremen  make  a  broad 
distinction  between  native-born 
and  Cockney  Irish,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  latter.  A 
docker  newly  arrived  from 
County  Cork  will  discharge  five 
tons  against  the  one  of  the  grand- 
son of  the  immigrant  of  '46. 
The  Thames  air  seems,  somehow, 
to  blight  them  between  the 
critical  ages  of  eighteen  and 
two-  or  three-and-twenty.  Lord 
Salisbury  once  drew  an  in- 
discreet parallel  between  the 
Irish  and  the  Hottentots,  which 
stirred  the  Nationalist  press 
into  paroxysms  of  rage.  With- 
out intending  offence,  we  would 
point  to  this  common  feature  in 
the  Hibernian  and  negro  idio- 
syncrasy, that  a  dull  manhood 
follows  upon  a  youth  of  the 
brightest  promise.  While  teach- 
ing at  a  night-school  in  Poplar 
we  were  once  approached  by  a 
shoeless  urchin  of  ten  with  a 
request  to  be  instructed  in  cube 
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root — an  accomplishment  that 
had  long  since  deserted  us.  Un- 
dismayed by  our  frank  con- 
fession of  ignorance,  he  ad- 
dressed his  demand  elsewhere, 
and  refused  to  budge  until  he 
he  had  mastered  the  mystery. 
At  twenty  the  thirst  for  know- 
ledge has  quite  forsaken  the 
Irish  Cockney,  though  the 
chances  are  that  he  has  ac- 
quired a  thirst  of  another  kind. 
An  occasional  visit  to  the  gallery 
of  the  Cambridge  Music  Hall, 
surreptitious  games  with  greasy 
packs  of  cards  in  a  derelict 
barge  or  a  house  condemned  for 
demolition,  and  loafing  up  and 
down  the  street,  cutty  in  mouth, 
comprise  the  sum  of  their 
interests.  Cherishing  a  roman- 
tic regard  for  the  green  fields 
of  Erin,  they  seldom  visit  Ep- 
ping  Forest,  though  it  lies  at 
their  door.  Acquaintance  with 
a  pugilist  is  a  social  distinction, 
and  the  fighting  instinct  in  the 
blood  betrays  itself  in  the  wild 
excitement  with  which  they 
follow  the  fortunes  of  a  contest 
with  the  gloves.  More  than 
one  well-to-do  member  of  the 
betting  -  ring,  too,  is  of  Irish 
extraction,  and  hails  from  be- 
yond Aldgate.  With  their  ex- 
ception, however,  we  have  never 
known  a  single  instance  of  a 
London-born  Irishman  who  has 
risen  much  above  the  condition 
of  his  parents.  In  the  United 
States  they  become  big  con- 
tractors or  Tammany  "  bosses  "  : 
the  latter  an  evil  pre-eminence, 
but  still  a  proof  of  push.  Es- 
tablished in  London,  they  give 
themselves  over  to  an  unstimu- 
lating  discontent;  the  bright 
alacrity  of  their  manner  carries 


with  it  no  purpose  of  will ;  they 
are  charming  to  the  casual 
stranger,  but  they  break  their 
overseers'  hearts. 

The  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  the  docker 
population  cannot  be  confidently 
denned  in  a  sentence  or  two. 
Its  hold  on  the  women  is  cer- 
tainly stronger  than  on  the  men, 
and  the  honour  must  be  fairly 
divided  between  the  Sisters  and 
the  Priests.  An  Irish  girl  has 
an  alive  sense  of  religion,  and 
compares  most  favourably  in 
point  of  morals  with  her  English 
sister,  who  passes  godlessly  from 
the  board  school  to  the  factory. 
They  even  submit  to  discipline 
in  matters  of  dress:  we  have 
been  told,  for  instance,  that  the 
substitution  of  the  plain  straw 
hat  with  a  leather  band  for 
the  wonderful  edifice  of  ostrich 
feathers  which  used  to  be  in 
fashion,  is  due  to  the  thrifty 
advice  of  a  much  -  respected 
Catholic  lady  who  occupies  her- 
self with  good  works.  The 
priests,  too,  exercise  a  remark- 
able control  over  their  flocks 
up  to  a  certain  point.  One  of 
them  used  to  rule  his  parish 
literally  with  a  rod,  carrying  a 
stout  cane  under  his  cassock, 
which  he  would  lay  about  the 
back  of  a  burly  docker  caught 
knocking  his  wife  about.  That 
same  priest,  by  the  way,  boy- 
cotted a  night-school  attached 
to  one  of  the  university  missions, 
and  not  an  Irish  boy  dared  show 
his  nose  inside  the  door  ever 
after.  They  do  not  all  of  them 
affect  such  masterful  methods : 
yet  even  in  the  most  squalid 
slum  they  are  sure  of  a  touch  of 
the  cap ;  and,  however  recklessly 
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an  Irishman  may  have  lived,  he 
seeks  for  the  last  offices  of  the 
Church  on  his  deathbed.  To 
one  not  of  the  Koman  com- 
munion the  jealous  rigidity  of 
that  great  organisation  would 
appear  to  cramp  its  powers. 
An  admirable  priest  was 
revered  not  long  ago  over  a 
quarter  of  London,  the  roughest 
of  the  rough.  He  spent  large 
sums  of  money  on  his  church, 
for  he  was  a  man  of  means; 
deeply  moved  congregations 
hung  on  his  lips;  the  sick 
implored  his  presence  from 
afar.  His  reward  was  not 
promotion,  but  a  command  to 
betake  himself  to  another  cure, 
which  amounted  to  an  emphatic 
reduction  in  rank.  And  even  if 
the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  externals 
be  admitted,  how  much  deeper 
does  it  go?  Priests  have  sor- 
rowfully admitted  to  us  that 
they  retain  little  real  hold  upon 
London  Irishmen  of  the  third 
generation,  though  they  feel 
sure  of  the  first  and  second. 
They  lay  the  blame  naturally 
upon  the  demoralising  allure- 
ments of  schism  and  free 
thought.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned to  refute  that  charge 
in  an  essay  that  purports 
merely  to  summarise  the  ob- 
servations of  some  twenty  years 
on  manners  and  livelihoods. 
Let  us  content  ourselves  with 
hazarding  the  remark,  made  in 
all  honesty  and  charity,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome,  considered 
as  a  director  of  conduct,  falls  a 
good  deal  short  of  its  desires 
and  its  appearances  throughout 
the  Irish  regions  of  London. 
These  London  Irish  are,  in 


truth,  more  secretive  than  Jews. 
We  would  wager  that  they  have 
been  systematically  falsifying 
their  census  returns  from  fear 
of  that  mysterious  abstraction 
"  the  inspector. "  Their  political 
ideas  would  defy  penetration, 
even  if  the  astutest  of  revolu- 
tionary agents  were  to  set 
about  it.  Every  Irish  boy  is  a 
sentimental  Fenian,  to  whom 
the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  and  Mr  Burke  counts 
as  an  act  of  righteous  retribu- 
tion, with  Joe  Brady  as  its 
hero,  and  Tim  Kelly  as  its 
innocent  martyr.  Revolution- 
ary agents  were,  if  Scotland 
Yard  knew  anything,  buzzing 
viciously  about  the  East  End 
during  the  brave  times  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  Coercion  Act  and 
the  dynamite  scare,  in  addition 
to  the  few  American  despera- 
does who  came  over  to  terrorise 
by  explosives.  But  though 
much  Fenian  literature  circu- 
lates in  troublous  years  about 
the  London  docks,  it  may  be 
questioned  if  it  makes  many 
serious  converts.  The  organ- 
isers are  understood  to  com- 
plain, in  fact,  that  though  the 
clubs  will  meet  readily  enough, 
no  "stuff"  (that  is,  money)  is 
forthcoming — nothing  but  talk. 
Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  South  Africa  a  cer- 
tain "  General "  Cox  descended 
upon  London  from  Chicago 
with  the  object  of  raising  funds 
and  men  for  the  Boers :  he 
went  away  without  either.  The 
London  Irish  dearly  love  play- 
ing at  revolutionaries,  but  they 
are  careful  not  to  overdo  the 
jest.  An  impressive  muster 
can  always  be  obtained  for  a 
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inarch  with  bands  and  banners 
to  Hyde  Park.  Yet  even  the 
tearful  eloquence  of  Mr  William 
O'Brien  or  the  frenzied  appeals 
of  Mr  T.  D.  Sullivan  to  high 
heaven,  when  newly  released 
from  Kilmainham,  used  never 
to  do  more  than  gently  tickle 
the  listless  sensibilities  of  their 
audiences.  A  grim  old  face  or 
two  will  always  be  seen  at 
these  assemblages,  on  which 
are  working  the  memories  of 
'67  or  earlier,  when  rebellion 
was  really  intended.  What  a 
contrast  is  that  gnarled  veteran 
to  the  besashed  young  docker 
in  his  Sunday  clothes,  who 
thoroughly  enjoys  the  dignity 
of  demonstration,  but  who  only 
gives  the  most  intermittent 
attention  to  its  cause !  And 
so  it  comes  to  this,  that  despite 
numbers,  powers  of  combin- 


ation, and  identity  of  belief, 
the  London  Irish  element 
among  the  working  classes  will 
not,  so  far  as  sane  prediction 
goes,  become  actively  anti- 
British,  or  be  persuaded,  in- 
deed, to  take  more  than  a 
languid  interest  in  politics. 
They  will  live  apart,  believing 
their  country  to  be  deeply 
wronged,  but  perceiving  that 
schemes  of  vengeance  had  best 
remain  unrealised.  They  even 
revisit  Ireland  but  rarely,  un- 
like the  emigrants  to  the  United 
States,  and  regularly  drift  back 
to  London  again.  Theirs  is  a 
most  voluntary  exile;  and  in 
justice  to  them  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  often  dismiss 
the  topic  of  Saxon  tyranny 
with  a  most  good-natured  grin. 
No,  they  are  not  a  White 
Peril. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 


LORD    MILNER    AND     THE     COUNTRY — THE    VITUPERATION     OP    THE    PRESS 

WORDS  THAT  CONVEY  NO  THOUGHT — THE  DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY 
THE  TREATMENT  OF  SIR  BARTLE  FRERE THE  CULT  OF  THE  MIL- 
LIONAIRE—  THE  BAYARD  OF  THE  MONEY-BAG THE  DANGER  OF 

PHILANTHROPY PECUNIA   OLET. 


THE  dignified  and  cordial  re- 
ception of  Lord  Milner  has  dis- 
pelled the  fog  of  falsehood  and 
invention.  No  more  is  said  of 
dismissal.  The  most  hopeful 
of  the  pro  -  Boers  have  ceased 
to  chatter  of  an  honourable  de- 
gradation to  a  higher  post, 
while  the  Peerage  conferred 
upon  the  High  Commissioner  is 
a  symbol  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  by  the  King,  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  people.  For 
once,  at  any  rate,  the  English 
Government  will  support  its 
chosen  servant  in  loyal  confi- 
dence. But  while  one  falsehood 
is  exposed,  the  detractors  are 
as  busy  as  ever.  The  return 
of  Lord  Milner  being  assured, 
they  take  refuge  in  other  lies, 
and  when  lies  fail  them,  there 
is  always  the  simple  expedient 
of  vituperation.  The  High 
Commissioner  is  assailed  day 
by  day  with  an  hysterical 
virulence,  which  is  the  highest 
certificate  of  honourable  con- 
duct. The  Radicals  have  al- 
ways reserved  for  unselfish 
and  patriotic  statesmen  the 
rankest  flowers  of  their  rhe- 
torical abuse,  and  it  need  not 
be  said  that  Lord  Milner  has 
most  happily  inspired  them. 
One  paper  there  is,  whose 
leader-writers  need  not  have 
penned  a  single  fresh  article : 
they  had  but  to  change  the 


name,  and  the  libels,  consecrated 
to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  twenty  years 
ago,  would  have  suited  the  case 
of  Lord  Milner.  "  The  enthusi- 
asm which  is  felt  for  the  High 
Commissioner  is  only  too  easily 
intelligible.  He  has  allied  him- 
self with  the  worst  passions 
and  sinister  motives  of  the 
colonists — their  fear  and  hate 
of  a  race  outnumbering  their 
own ;  their  desire  for  conquest 
and  spoil,  for  the  subjugation 
of  their  enemies,  with  the  view 
of  annexing  their  territory ; 
and  their  disposition  to  sponge 
on  the  Empire,  to  prosecute  their 
own  gain  at  the  cost  of  the 
mother  country, "  &c. ,  &c.  Might 
not  these  words  be  written  to- 
day as  the  Radicals'  welcome 
to  Lord  Milner?  Well,  they 
were  the  tribute  once  paid  to  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  and  their  false- 
hood was  long  since  de- 
monstrated by  history.  But 
unhappily  for  their  own  intelli- 
gence, the  Radicals  opposed  Sir 
Bartle,  because  he  would  not 
permit  the  Zulus  to  destroy 
the  white  population,  Boer  and 
English  alike.  To-day  the 
same  Radicals,  in  the  same 
empty  press,  with  the  same 
meaningless  anger,  attack  Lord 
Milner,  because  he  would  re- 
strain the  Boers  from  flogging 
their  friends  of  twenty  years  ago. 
Thus  they  have  done  violence 
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to  all  their  principles  save  one. 
Radicals,  they  applaud  corrupt 
monopolies ;  despite  their  pre- 
tended jealousy  of  popular 
rights,  they  have  chosen  for 
their  hero  a  narrow  oligarch  ; 
the  champions  of  liberty,  they 
are  on  the  side  of  those  who 
deem  slavery  a  natural  right. 
Yet  one  principle  they  never 
violate :  they  are  constant  in 
the  hatred  they  bear  to  their 
country.  Cannibalism,  indeed, 
has  been  and  will  ever  be  the 
mark  of  the  Radical.  He  is 
always  hungry  to  make  a  meal 
of  the  mother  who  bore  him, 
and  perhaps  a  solitary  flash  of 
justice  sees  in  his  own  birth 
a  crime  that  needs  punish- 
ment. No  sooner  is  an  attack 
made  upon  England  than  the 
Radical  finds  a  fresh  friend.  He 
is  prepared  to  forget  his  prin- 
ciples at  a  moment's  warning, 
and  for  Kruger's  sake  he  will- 
ingly denounces  an  extended 
franchige  as  the  instrument  of 
tyranny.  Now,  the  politician  of 
this  sort  is  bitten  by  words,  as 
by  gadflies  ;  he  is  stung  to  fury 
by  a  phrase,  and  knowing 
naught  of  the  antidote  of  facts, 
he  lets  the  poison  course  idly 
through  his  swollen  veins.  He 
proudly  calls  himself  a  "  man  of 
ideas,"  because  he  is  quick  at 
borrowed  formulae,  and  he  is  as 
careless  about  the  consequence 
of  his  phrases  as  were  the  revolu- 
tionaries of  1793,  who  believed 
that  all  heads  fell  justly,  if 
they  fell  to  the  murmur  of 
6galit6,  or  as  are  the  anarchists 
of  to-day,  who  justify  dynamite 
or  the  knife  by  a  tag  from 
Darwin. 

Behind    the   flood   of   words 


poured  forth  by  the  enemies 
of  their  country,  there  is,  then, 
neither  thought  nor  knowledge, 
and  the  false  phrases  of  twenty 
years  ago  are  no  more  and 
no  less  appropriate  than  those 
more  recently  coined.  But  one 
charge  has  been  brought  against 
Lord  Milner  which  we  believe 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  escaped.  It 
has  been  thrown  in  the  High 
Commissioner's  teeth  that  he  is 
"  one-sided  "  ;  and  truly  he  is 
"one-sided,"  if  it  be  "one- 
sided "  to  support  his  country's 
cause.  With  whom,  indeed, 
should  a  high  official  sympa- 
thise if  not  with  the  country 
whose  cause  he  is  sent  to  ad- 
vocate ?  And  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  this  charge  is  the  best 
proof  of  Radical  frivolity.  No 
doubt  if  the  moribund  party  of 
Mr  John  Morley  had  been  per- 
mitted to  settle  the  Boer  ques- 
tion, the  last  demands  of 
Mr  Kruger  would  have  been 
granted  to-day,  as  they  were 
granted  in  1881,  when  the 
murderers  of  Englishmen  either 
were  not  tried  at  all,  or  were 
brought  before  such  tribunals 
as  assured  their  acquittal. 
But  Mr  John  Morley  is  not 
likely  to  be  admitted  to  the 
councils  of  the  nation  for 
many  years,  to  come,  and  his 
speeches  cannot  have  any  other 
than  an  academic  interest.  Yet 
it  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
party  which  purports  to  be  led 
by  the  biographer  of  Cromwell 
would  have  Lord  Milner  re- 
called in  disgrace  because  he  is 
not  the  favourite  of  General 
Botha ;  nor  have  vanity  and  a 
receding  chin  ever  carried  poli- 
ticians farther  along  the  road 
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of  concession.  A  conquered 
foe,  in  their  opinion,  has  not 
only  the  right  to  impose  terms 
upon  the  victor ;  he  has  also  the 
right  to  cancel  any  appoint- 
ment which  is  displeasing  to 
him.  Thus  if  the  French  in 
1759  had  demanded  the  de- 
gradation of  Pitt,  or  if  Na- 
poleon had  suggested  the  sup- 
pression of  Nelson  and  Well- 
ington, the  Radicals  of  the  time 
would,  we  suppose,  have  been 
justified  in  a  placid  acquies- 
cence. 

So  much  for  the  poisoned 
arrows  which  have  been  directed 
at  Lord  Milner.  They  cannot 
touch  him,  because  they  are 
aimed  by  trembling  hands  far 
from  the  target.  Moreover,  it 
is  clear  that  the  British  Govern-* 
ment  is  prepared  to  support  and 
protect  its  Commissioner.  The 
confidence  of  the  country  is  as- 
sured; and  this  is  the  most 
hopeful  sign,  for  not  only  does 
Lord  Milner  deserve  all  our 
trust,  but  it  shows  that  in  the 
future  a  better  system  of  gov- 
ernment may  prevail.  Truly, 
Lord  Milner  is  a  public  servant 
of  whom  any  nation  might  be 
proud.  Trained  in  the  best 
traditions,  he  played  his  part 
in  the  regeneration  of  Egypt, 
whose  solvency  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  his  loyal  co- 
operation. Yet  whatever  may 
have  been  his  position  before 
he  accepted  the  difficult  post 
of  High  Commissioner,  he  has 
enormously  enhanced  it  since 
the  Bloemfontein  Conference. 
That  the  Boers  should  dislike 
him  is  natural,  since  he  re- 
solutely refused  to  be  hood- 
winked by  the  conditional 


promises  of  Paul  Kruger. 
There  was  only  one  possible 
method  of  securing  protection 
for  "a  large,  wealthy,  and  in- 
dustrious community  of  white 
men,"  long  subjected  to  insult 
and  aggression,  and  that 
method  was  a  liberal  franchise. 
This  method,  which  even  our 
amicable  cannibals  might  de- 
scribe as  moderate,  was  declined 
by  the  Boers,  although,  as  Lord 
Milner  declared,  "the  policy  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  had 
been  one  of  singular  patience." 

"It  seemed  best,"  said  the  High 
Commissioner,  "to  strike  straight  at 
the  root  of  the  evil  by  giving  the 
people  whose  interest  her  Majesty's 
Government  is  bound  to  defend  such 
a  share  of  political  power  as  would 
enable  them  gradually  to  redress 
those  grievances  themselves,  and  to 
strengthen,  not  to  weaken,  the  country 
of  their  adoption  in  the  process.  But 
just  because  I  was  relying  on  a  single 
remedy,  it  was  absolutely  essential 
that  that  remedy  should  be  a  radical 
one.  It  was  useless,  indeed,  worse 
than  useless,  and  would  only  have  led 
to  worse  trouble  later  on  to  have 
accepted  a  scheme  so  framed — I  do 
not  say  so  designed — as  not  to  bring 
people  in,  but  to  keep  them  out ;  a 
scheme  hedged  in  with  restrictions 
of  the  most  elaborate  kind,  and 
hampered  with  a  condition  which  I 
knew  that  numbers  of  people  would 
never  accept,  and  which  one  could  not 
reasonably  urge  them  to  accept." 

Could  any  pronouncement  be 
more  moderate  than  that  ?  It 
was  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
High  Commissioner  and  of 
England  to  protect  Britons 
against  the  insults  and  injuries 
daily  put  upon  them.  Yet  so 
desirous  was  Lord  Milner  of  a 
pacific  solution  that  he  would 
have  accepted  on  behalf  of  his 
countrymen  such  a  franchise  as 
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is  granted  elsewhere  without 
exaction.  Indeed,  the  quality 
which  shines  most  strongly  in 
Lord  Milner's  speeches  and 
despatches  is  an  amiable 
moderation ;  nor  did  he  re- 
commend "prompt  and  decided 
action  "  until  he  saw — and  none 
had  a  better  opportunity  of 
vision — that  the  negotiations 
had  been  contrived  for  failure 
from  the  first.  But  for  so  many 
years  have  the  Boers  been  used 
to  the  tergiversation  of  English 
Ministers,  that  perhaps  they  did 
not  believe  in  Lord  Milner's 
resolution.  Educated  in  the 
Gladstonian  principle  of  gov- 
ernment, that  it  is  always 
right  for  Englishmen  to  give 
away  what  does  not  belong 
to  them,  the  friends  of  Kruger 
thought  that  if  the  screw  were 
turned  tight  enough  they  might 
still  pursue  their  policy  of 
monopoly  and  intimidation. 
But  at  last  there  came  a 
Minister  who,  with  the  support 
of  his  Government,  declared 
that  Englishmen  should  not  be 
degraded  to  the  state  of  helots, 
and  who,  when  peace  was  in- 
solently refused,  did  not  shrink 
from  the  last  sacrifice  of  war. 
For  this  he  is  called  "the 
author  of  anarchy "  and  the 
enemy  of  his  country  by  Mr 
Frederic  Harrison.  The  com- 
pliment is  delicately  paid  and 
well  deserved.  It  is  a  distinc- 
tion, indeed,  to  incur  the  hatred 
of  a  hysterical  Positivist,  who 
has  spoken  much  in  his  life  of 
"scientific"  thought,  and  has 
so  carelessly  lost  the  sense  of 
words  that  he  writes  like  a 
larrikin. 

But   while   we   congratulate 
Lord    Milner   on    gaming    the 


public  confidence,  which  is  his 
due,  we  congratulate  ourselves 
as  heartily  upon  this  admirable 
trust.  For  in  the  support  of  our 
High  Commissioner  a  sound  and 
serious  principle  is  involved.  If 
the  British  Empire  is  not  to 
perish  in  the  triumph  of  Little 
Englandism,  the  empire's  re- 
sponsible officials  must  be 
loyally  respected.  When  once 
a  Government  has  made  an 
appointment  it  must  support 
its  action.  Authority  must  be 
delegated,  or  our  empire  will 
crumble  away  in  ignorance  and 
forgetfulness.  The  most  bril- 
liant Minister  cannot  know  all 
things,  and  he  can  only  be  bril- 
liantly served  on  one  condition 
— that  he  believes  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  servants.  If  a  gov- 
ernor is  no  more  than  a  trans- 
mitter of  telegrams,  if  opin- 
ions securely  formed  upon  the 
spot  are  to  be  revised  by  the 
prejudices  of  Downing  Street 
or  the  exigencies  of  the  polling- 
booth,  then  the  Government 
must  be  content  with  the  ser- 
vices of  the  second-rate.  And 
as  the  science  of  government  is 
empirical  at  the  best,  it  is  most 
necessary  that  our  Ministers 
should  be  well  informed  at 
home  and  ably  served  abroad. 
The  history  of  South  Africa  is 
a  history  of  wilful  ignorance 
and  blank  distrust.  Ministers 
of  either  side  have  treated  what 
may  be  our  richest  province 
with  a  reckless  contempt.  They 
have  appointed  governors  and 
recalled  them  with  a  levity 
which  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate,  and  they  have 
traitorously  thrown  overboard 
the  most  faithful  servants,  that 
the  ship  of  party  might  lighten 
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its  load.  When  we  contrast 
the  treatment  meted  out  to 
Lord  Milner  with  the  insults 
put  upon  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  we 
may  take  a  just  pride  in  our 
newer  method  of  politics.  For, 
in  truth,  the  sacrifice  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  is  among  the  most 
painful  episodes  of  our  history  : 
it  was  not  merely  a  patent 
disloyalty  to  a  great  public 
servant,  but  it  involved  the 
country  in  an  endless  waste 
of  blood  and  treasure.  All 
that  we  have  endured  since  of 
insolence  and  warfare  was 
foreseen  by  Sir  Bartle,  and 
might  have  been  prevented. 
But  the  home  Government 
knew  but  little  of  Africa,  and 
was  so  busy  opposing  the  stam- 
pedes of  Mr  Gladstone,  that  it 
faced  colonial  questions  with  a 
lamentable  apathy.  Now,  Frere 
had  gone  to  Africa  at  the  earn- 
est request  of  the  Government ; 
he  had  been  implored  to  achieve 
the  federation  of  our  African 
colonies.  It  was  a  delicate  task, 
which  could  only  be  performed 
by  a  statesman  who  had  the 
perfect  trust  and  support  of  his 
countrymen.  Yet  no  sooner 
did  an  election  seem  imminent 
than  Sir  Bartle  was  made  the 
victim  of  popular  clamour.  The 
insolence  of  the  Radical  press, 
directed  against  a  man  who  pre- 
ferred action  to  formulae,  was 
quite  proper  and  never  unex- 
pected. But  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach  at  any  rate  might  have 
refused  to  bend  to  the  storm. 
However,  the  battle  of  Isandhl- 
wana  seemed  at  home  a  mon- 
strous disaster,  and  many  who 
knew  naught  of  the  policy 
which  Frere  had  initiated  saw 
in  the  battle  nothing  save  a 


reckless  waste  of  life.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Cabinet  detected  a 
definite  profit  to  themselves  in 
a  censure  of  their  Commissioner, 
and  though  Lord  Beaconsfield 
supported  Frere  with  his  great 
influence,  he  could  arrive  at 
nothing  better  than  a  com- 
promise. Frere  was  publicly 
censured,  and  implored  in  the 
same  breath  not  to  desert  his 
post.  For  sheer  cowardice  it 
would  be  difficult  to  match  this 
conduct,  and  the  correspon- 
dence between  Frere  and  his 
persecutors  is  not  pleasant  read- 
ing. Even  when  Frere  de- 
fended himself  in  an  admirable 
despatch,  the  Colonial  Minister 
grumbled,  and  did  not  under- 
stand why  Frere  should  take 
notice  of  any  attacks.  Sir 
Bartle's  answer  is  dignified  and 
conclusive.  "  Your  warning  is 
a  kind  one,"  he  wrote,  'Why 
raise  a  fresh  storm  by  replying 
to  the  Opposition  ?  '  Simply 
because,  finding  no  complete 
and  formal  reply  had  been  made 
to  them,  I  wish  to  place  one  on 
record."  The  reproof,  so  lightly 
given,  was  heavy  enough  to  in- 
flict a  wound  upon  the  most 
complacent  of  Ministers,  yet  the 
Government,  always  protesting 
complete  confidence  in  Frere, 
were  as  yet  on  the  threshold  of 
disloyalty. 

Before  the  censure  was  pub- 
lished, Frere  had  done  much  to 
win  the  help  and  sympathy  of 
the  Boers.  Disgraced  by  his 
Government,  he  could  not  ex- 
pect to  retain  the  support  of 
those  cunning  politicians.  But 
the  Colonial  Minister  was  not 
yet  satisfied  with  his  work. 
Having  already  censured  Frere, 
he  thought  it  politic  partially  to 
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supersede  him.  Accordingly 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  sent 
to  replace  him  as  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Transvaal, 
Natal,  and  all  the  adjoining 
eastern  portion  of  East  Africa. 
The  result  of  this  divided  control 
could  have  been  easily  fore- 
told. The  work,  for  whose  ac- 
complishment Frere  had  gone 
to  Africa,  became  impossible. 
The  Boers,  alternately  repressed 
and  encouraged,  patiently  pre- 
pared Majuba,  and  when  Sir 
George  Colley  took  Sir  Garnet's 
place,  the  worst  was  assured. 
Mr  Gladstone  went  upon  the 
stump,  Mid-Lothian  was  aroused 
by  his  rhetorical  falsehood,  and 
the  fate  of  Frere  and  South 
Africa  was  sealed.  Who,  indeed, 
could  stand  against  such  facile 
falsehood  as  the  famous  de- 
scription of  the  Zulu  war :  "  The 
record  of  ten  thousand  Zulus 
slain  for  no  other  offence  than 
their  attempt  to  defend  against 
your  artillery  with  their  naked 
bodies  their  hearths  and  homes, 
their  wives  and  families  "  ?  Mr 
Gladstone,  of  course,  came  into 
office,  and  the  recall  of  Sir 
Bartle  was  a  natural  part  of 
the  Radical  policy.  The  Radical 
party  has  always  been  notori- 
ous for  a  callousness  unknown 
even  to  the  criminal  classes,  yet 
never  was  a  more  callous  docu- 
ment penned  than  the  petition 
addressed  to  Mr  Gladstone  urg- 
ing Sir  Bartle's  recall.  Not 
one  word  of  this  precious  pol- 
troonery should  be  lost,  and  we 
quote  it  word  for  word :  "  We, 
the  undersigned,  members  of 
the  Liberal  party,  respectfully 
submit  that  as  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  throughout  the  country 
in  favour  of  the  recall  of  Sir 


Bartle  Frere,  it  would  greatly 
conduce  to  the  unity  of  the 
party,  and  relieve  many  mem- 
bers from  the  charge  of  break- 
ing their  pledges  to  their  con- 
stituents, if  that  step  were 
taken."  Here,  it  will  be  noted, 
is  no  word  of  England  or  of 
Africa.  The  empire  was  noth- 
ing to  these  earnest  Liberals 
compared  to  the  Unity  of  the 
Party.  Honour  and  j  ustice  were 
cheerfully  sacrificed  that  mem- 
bers "might  be  relieved  from 
the  charge  of  breaking  their 
pledges."  Maybe  they  were 
relieved  of  this  charge ;  they 
incurred  another,  from  whose 
incubus  they  will  never  be  free. 
The  follies  of  party  government 
generally  hide  themselves  under 
a  mask  of  patriotism.  Here  the 
mask  is  ruthlessly  torn  aside, 
and  the  unmasked  politician 
confesses  that  the  sky  may  fall, 
and  justice  with  it,  if  only  the 
Unity  of  the  Liberal  Party  be 
assured. 

Thus  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was 
sacrificed  to  the  election  pledge 
of  Mr  Leonard  Courtney,  and 
doubtless  that  eminent  casuist 
is  proud  to  have  been  saved 
from  breaking  a  profitable  pro- 
mise. The  way  was  made  plain 
for  Mr  Gladstone's  surrender, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  strife  was  imposed  upon  the 
country.  Only  the  unity  of 
the  Liberal  party  has  proved 
transient,  and  it  may  still  be 
doubted  whether  so  monstrous 
a  disloyalty  was  repaid  by  the 
off-chance  of  preventing  a  quar- 
rel between  Sir  William  Har- 
court  (let  us  say)  and  Mr 
Campbell  -  Bannerman.  How- 
ever, the  lesson  of  Sir  Bartle's 
career  has  not  been  taught 
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in  vain.  That  injured  poli- 
tician had  no  compensation 
save  the  certainty,  often  ex- 
pressed, that  time  would  prove 
the  justice  of  his  policy,  and 
the  proof  is  already  conclusive. 
But  the  lesson  has  had  a  sternly 
practical  result.  For  many 
years  to  come  the  Government 
will  remember  that  it  owes 
something  to  the  servants  who 
loyally  fight  its  battles.  While 
Sir  Bartle  suffered,  Lord 
Milner  is  strengthened  by  the 
suffering  of  his  predecessor ; 
and  the  Government,  which 
has  supported  him  in  the  stress 
of  the  past  year,  will  send  him 
back  to  Africa  fortified  against 
the  attacks  of  traitors,  and 
encouraged  to  undertake  the 
more  difficult  task  which  lies 
before  him. 

But  all  things,  including  poli- 
tics, have  been  overshadowed  of 
late  by  a  new  cult — the  cult  of 
the  millionaire.  In  the  worship 
of  money  even  Lord  Milner's 
prowess  may  be  forgotten,  and 
Mr  Pierpont  Morgan  may  ap- 
pear more  important  than  the 
settlement  of  the  South  African 
question.  For  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  millionaire  has  had 
what  they  call  in  France  a 
belle  presse.  It  is  impossible  to 
pick  up  a  newspaper  without 
finding  therein  eloquent  de- 
scriptions of  his  splendid  state. 
Now  you  are  told  how  he  has 
purchased  himself  a  railway- 
car  at  the  modest  cost  of 
£10,000,  and  your  blood  runs 
cold  when  you  think  of  his 
vulgar  orgie  of  marble  and 
silver.  Now,  the  gasping  jour- 
nalist tells  you,  with  an  air  of 
panic-stricken  awe,  that  on  a 


certain  occasion  one  simple  roof 
was  privileged  to  cover  a  dozen 
heroes,  whose  joint  fortunes 
amounted  to  x  millions.  The 
poorest  jest,  made  by  a  new- 
sewn  money  -  bag,  is  printed 
with  an  exaggerated  respect, 
and  if  the  money-bag  deigns  to 
consider  the  arts,  his  taste  is 
estimated  not  by  its  result  but 
by  the  dollars  which  encourage 
it.  In  fact,  the  golden  calf  is 
set  up,  and  the  devout  hustle 
about  it  with  a  frank  and  noisy 
reverence.  It  is  not  a  noble 
spectacle,  but  it  is  universal; 
and  the  millionaire,  who  tears 
across  the  Atlantic  to  attend  a 
dinner,  appears  to  be  the 
Bayard  of  the  future. 

The  people  has  worshipped 
many  false  gods  in  the  past, 
and  much  incense  has  been 
burned  upon  unworthy  altars. 
Yet  the  glory  of  the  millionaire 
is  the  loudest  confession  ever 
made  that  discrimination  is 
dead.  Once  upon  a  time  men 
were  esteemed  for  courage,  for 
virtue,  for  prowess  in  the  field 
of  war  or  sport.  Feudalism, 
no  doubt,  had  its  hardships ; 
but  in  spite  of  injustice  it  was 
the  realisation  of  a  generous 
dream.  And  when  feudalism 
died  with  the  gradual  growth 
of  new  ideas,  merit  or  tradition 
was  still  esteemed  even  by  the 
humble.  A  man  ruled  his 
country  because  the  associa- 
tions of  his  birth  or  the 
elevation  of  his  intellect  made 
him  fit  for  leadership.  Eiches 
availed  him  little  enough  in 
winning  either  the  favour  of 
a  king  or  the  support  of  the 
people.  But  the  old  ideals  are 
dead  or  dying,  and  money 
seems  to  the  idle  mind  of  to- 
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day  the  easiest  method  of 
differentiation.  So  we  are 
confronted  with  a  new  heroism 
— the  heroism  of  money-bags. 
He  who  has  swept  together 
the  largest  heap  of  rubble  may 
easily  be  known  for  the  greatest 
man ;  and  since  the  value  of 
dollars  is  not  enhanced  by 
judicious  manners  or  wise  dis- 
tribution, the  problem  of  merit 
is  easily  solved. 

What  is  the  millionaire,  then, 
the  new  ruler  of  the  world  ? 
If  he  constitute  a  class  by  him- 
self, he  may  best  be  denned  as 
a  man  of  narrow  intelligence, 
who  has  mistaken  the  means  of 
life  for  the  end.  His  wealth 
argues  a  wasted  life — a  youth 
spent  in  avarice,  a  manhood 
devoted  to  the  vain  collection 
of  immaterial  gold.  For  the 
millionaire  piles  up  his  millions, 
not  for  any  pleasure  they  may 
afford  him,  but  for  the  sheer 
joy  which  is  confessed  by  a 
swollen  balance.  When  he  has 
got  enough  to  amuse  or  instruct 
himself  and  his  family  he  is  not 
content.  It  is  a  point  of  honour 
with  him  to  go  on  hoarding, 
hoarding.  So  he  gathers 
sovereigns,  or  dollars,  as  the 
savage  collects  cowries,  and  he 
seldom  remembers  that  wealth 
may  buy  happiness.  Indeed, 
the  very  conditions  of  his  life 
ensure  a  sort  of  misery,  since 
he  cannot  pause  to  laugh  or  to 
take  breath.  He  who  goes  not 
forward  must  necessarily  go 
back — so  we  have  been  told  by 
an  expert ;  and  a  fall  in  his 
profits  too  often  suggests  to  the 
millionaire  the  cold  walls  of  the 
poorhouse.  So  the  poor  fellow 
works  and  works,  until  no  gift 
remains  to  him  save  the  gift  of 


Midas.  Whatever  he  touches 
is  transmuted  to  gold ;  but  the 
gaiety,  the  interest,  the  taste 
which  alone  give  a  proper  value 
to  gold  are  not  his :  he  shivers 
in  front  of  a  hospitable  fire ;  he 
starves  at  a  well-laden  table. 

In  truth,  we  might  almost 
find  it  in  our  heart  to  pity 
him,  did  not  his  conscious  arro- 
gance render  pity  absurd,  for 
his  industry  brings  him  few 
rewards,  beyond  the  admiring 
fame  of  the  daily  paper.  Of 
course  he  can  purchase  more 
champagne  than  his  fellows  ;  of 
course  he  can  enlarge  his  racing- 
stable,  until  it  includes  all  the 
horses  not  already  purchased  by 
rival  millionaires.  Of  course, 
also,  he  may  buy  books,  and 
pictures,  and  houses ;  but  the 
excitement  of  the  genuine  col- 
lector is  not  for  him.  In  the 
first  place,  a  life  spent  in  dollar- 
hunting  is  not  the  best  training 
for  the  amateur ;  and  in  the 
second,  the  millionaire  can  if 
he  choose,  and  he  generally 
chooses,  buy  his  collections 
ready-made.  A  book  or  a  pic- 
ture that  has  caused  no  sacri- 
fice and  entailed  no  forethought 
cannot  have  the  same  value 
as  a  book  or  a  picture  that 
has  been  feverishly  watched 
and  bought  with  coins  that 
are  hardly  spared.  And  the 
millionaire  can  have  so  much 
that  he  never  knows  the  full 
pleasure  of  possession.  This 
conclusion,  arrived  at  by  first 
principles,  is  supported  by  emi- 
nent examples.  An  American 
has  recently  purchased  a  whole 
gallery  of  pictures,  which,  while 
they  represent  his  dollars,  rep- 
resent somebody  else's  taste. 
Another  can  see  no  better  use 
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for  his  money  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  stolen  Gainsborough, 
whose  curious  career  has  wholly 
obscured  its  artistic  insignif- 
icance. But  though  they  spend 
vast  sums  of  money,  these  mil- 
lionaires cannot  be  called  col- 
lectors;  they  are  too  busy  to 
select,  and  the  inevitable  dis- 
persal of  their  libraries  and 
cabinets  will  cause  us  no  regret. 
A  millionaire  might  easily  have 
bought  the  Ashburnham  Li- 
brary. But  it  would  have  still 
remained  the  Ashburnham 
Library,  however  far  it  trav- 
elled, and  whatever  name  was 
signed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cheque  which  paid  for  it. 

One  wealthy  manufacturer, 
however,  has  loyally  supported 
his  class,  and  has  stated  in  print 
that  the  rich  man  is  the  first 
necessity  of  civilisation.  "It  is 
well,  nay,  essential,"  says  Mr 
Carnegie,  "for  the  progress  of 
the  race  that  the  houses  of  some 
should  be  homes  for  all  that  is 
highest  and  best  in  literature 
and  the  arts.  .  .  .  Without 
wealth  there  can  be  no  Mae- 
cenas.  The  '  good  old  times ' 
were  not  good  old  times."  It 
would  be  impossible  to  crowd 
more  fallacies  into  a  single 
sentence.  It  is  very  well  that 
there  should  be  "homes"  for 
the  best  in  literature  and  the 
arts,  yet  the  arts  have  not 
yet  been  driven  to  take  asylum 
in  the  houses  of  millionaires, 
who  are  not  always  fitted  by 
education  and  sentiment  for 
the  delicate  office  of  patron. 
Again,  it  is  quite  true  that 
"without  wealth  there  can  be 
no  Maecenas."  But  the  good 
old  times  were  so  very  good, 
that  Maecenas  belonged  to 


them,  and  that  with  their 
decay  the  dignified  system  of 
patronage  died  also.  A  poet 
could  accept  the  protection  of 
a  great  noble  or  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Minister  without 
losing  his  esteem  or  hurting 
his  pride.  And  in  "the  good 
old  days  "  the  relation  of  patron 
to  poet  was  perfectly  well  un- 
derstood. But  no  poet  would 
choose  to  be  patronised  by  the 
head  of  a  trust,  and  all  the 
wealth  of  all  the  millionaires 
will  never  achieve  so  much  for 
literature  as  was  achieved  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  by  the  slender  com- 
petence of  an  English  noble. 
Finished  steel  may  be  sold  in 
America  for  two  cents  a  pound 
— this  at  least  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants. Yet  many  a  trust  will 
be  dissolved  in  penury  before  the 
iron  mines  of  the  New  World 
produce  a  single  Maecenas. 

For  Maecenas  was  descended, 
as  we  learned  at  school,  regibus 
atavis,  and  the  habit  of  a  life- 
time, inspired  by  a  line  of  kings, 
enabled  him  to  claim  Horace  for 
his  friend.  And  there  is  this 
profound  difference  between  the 
"good  old  times"  and  to-day, 
which  the  millionaires  are  apt 
to  overlook:  in  the  good  old 
times  wealth  carried  with  it  a 
heavy  responsibility.  The  feu- 
dal lord  accepted  with  his  lands 
a  solemn  trust.  He  was  the 
father  of  his  people  ;  he  was  the 
captain  of  soldiers,  whom  he 
equipped  to  fight  for  his  king 
and  country.  So  that  there 
was  always  a  dignified  charge 
upon  his  property,  which  he 
could  neither  sell  nor  give 
away.  His  house  was  at  once  a 
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stronghold  and  a  refuge  :  while 
he  protected  his  tenants  and  ser- 
vants against  attack,  he  opened 
his  door  to  honoured  merit. 
Those  who  accepted  his  patron- 
age took  what  was  theirs  by 
right  of  custom,  and  he  received 
the  adulation  of  poets  in  the 
proper  spirit  of  smiling  ap- 
preciation. But  industrialism 
rudely  interrupted  this  Arca- 
dian life  long  since,  and,  in- 
stead of  "the  good  old  times," 
we  are  witnesses  to-day  of 
wealth  without  responsibility,  of 
philanthropy  without  control. 

When,  therefore,  a  millionaire 
tells  us  that  money  may  make 
a  Maecenas,  he  gravely  misrep- 
resents the  duty  of  a  patron, 
and  shows  himself  deficient  in 
the  sense  of  humour.  But 
humour  is  the  quality  which 
millionaires  most  conspicuously 
lack.  Worse  than  all,  they  are 
wont  to  take  themselves  mighty 
seriously,  and  to  believe  that 
they  hold  their  money  in  trust 
to  some  unseen  power — to  the 
spirit  of  wealth  perhaps.  The 
very  best  of  them  have  a  touch 
of  Trimalchio  in  their  nature. 
Of  course  they  could  not  rise  to 
Trimalchio's  height  and  ask, 
What  is  a  poor  man?  But 
they  verily  believe  that  a  poor 
man  is  fashioned  of  another 
clay  than  that  fine  substance  of 
which  they  are  made.  They 
look  about  them  and  recognise 
that  millionaires  are  not  too 
common  in  the  world.  And 
this  rarity  persuades  them  that 
wealth  is  an  almost  holy  endow- 
ment. But  they  forget  that  it 
is  as  often  lack  of  will  as  lack 
of  ability  which  keeps  men 
from  amassing  large  for- 
tunes. There  are  other,  and 


more  profitable,  methods  of 
spending  the  time  than  collect- 
ing pieces  of  gold,  nor  can  we 
believe  that  the  ability  neces- 
sary to  piling  up  money  is  of 
the  highest  kind.  Tempera- 
ment, of  course,  counts  for 
much.  The  hawk  is  proud  of 
his  beak,  as  the  nightingale  of 
his  song.  And  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  modesty 
in  a  millionaire,  who  believes, 
no  doubt,  that  the  stronger  the 
claw  the  better  the  man.  At 
any  rate,  this  belief  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  serious  view  which  the 
rich  man  takes  of  himself  and  of 
his  mission.  For  now  and  again 
he  claims  to  have  a  mission,  and 
it  is  then  that  he  becomes  a 
danger  to  the  State. 

For  the  millionaire  does  not 
hesitate  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
men  ;  and  in  his  worst  incarna- 
tion he  thinks  that  he  has  a 
right  to  offer  the  people  the 
last  insult  by  way  of  gift.  But 
philanthropy,  when  it  is  not 
supported  by  an  unselfish  intel- 
ligence, is  an  unmixed  evil, 
which  should  be  regarded  with 
a  scrupulous  suspicion.  The 
first  duty  of  the  community  is 
to  look  every  gift-horse  in  the 
mouth :  a  millionaire  may  pre- 
sent a  million  which  he  will  not 
miss  in  all*  levity  of  heart,  and 
the  harm  may  be  done  before 
the  consequences  are  perceived. 
That  a  private  citizen  should 
have  thought  it  possible  even 
for  a  moment  to  free  the  edu- 
cation of  a  great  country  should 
awaken  us  to  the  perils  of 
benevolence.  Mr  Carnegie  is, 
we  believe,  a  firm  opponent  of 
Socialism,  yet  the  accident  of 
wealth  might  have  enabled  him 
to  achieve  the  worst  results  of 
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a  system  which  he  despises.  If 
it  be  wrong  to  accept  aid  from 
the  Government,  it  is  wrong 
also  to  accept  that  aid  from  a 
private  philanthropist ;  indeed, 
we  would  always  rather  be 
beholden  to  the  State  than  to 
the  generosity  of  a  wealthy 
citizen.  But  happily  the  mouth 
of  Mr  Carnegie's  gift  -  horse 
has  been  thoroughly  examined, 
and  a  vast  sum  of  money 
will  now  be  wisely  spent  upon 
Scottish  education.  Yet  be- 
cause the  trustees  in  whom 
the  money  is  vested  are  likely 
to  administer  it  well,  we  need 
not  forget  Scotland's  narrow 
escape  from  pauperisation.  To 
grant  a  university  education 
free  to  all  comers  was  a  scheme 
not  only  impracticable  but  peril- 
ous. Privileges  that  cost  noth- 
ing are  little  worth,  and  Scot- 
land is  strong  among  the  nations 
because  she  has  won  the  advan- 
tages of  education  by  strength 
of  character  and  the  sacrifice  of 
self.  However,  it  remains  with 
the  trustees  to  formulate  a 
scheme,  and  at  least  the  public 
right  of  criticising  a  gift  is 
amply  vindicated. 

But  there  is  another  reason 
why  money  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted without  examination. 
As  often  as  not  it  is  not  too 
honourably  come  by.  Pecunia 
non  olet,  says  the  old  proverb, 
and  nothing  could  be  falser. 
Money  never  loses  its  scent. 
We  should  be  very  sorry  if 


the  rook  were  permitted  first 
of  all  to  pluck  the  pigeon  and 
then  to  comfort  his  disfeathered 
frame  with  a  pension.  Nor  are 
the  new  methods  such  as  to 
inspire  us  with  confidence. 
Once  upon  a  time  the  marauder 
went  upon  the  pad,  and  levied 
his  tax  upon  the  stage-coach. 
.  Now  he  goes  into  the  city  and 
sits  upon  the  board  of  bogus 
companies.  The  greed  of  the 
pigeon,  who,  wishing  to  gain 
cent  per  cent  without  risk,  de- 
serves no  pity,  is  well  matched 
by  the  cunning  of  the  rook; 
and  the  rook,  when  his  compet- 
ence is  assured,  seeks  to  buy  re- 
spectability with  a  subscription. 
But  the  community  should  so 
jealously  guard  its  independence 
as  to  reject  this  specious  bar- 
gain. No  nation  needs  the  help 
of  the  bogus-company  promoter, 
or  of  the  monstrous  speculator 
who,  to  corner  corn,  imposes  a 
famine  upon  a  harmless  popu- 
lation, and  who  condemns  his 
compatriots  to  thirst  by  sending 
up  the  price  of  ice.  After  all, 
the  indiscriminate  collection  of 
sovereigns  is  not  in  itself  a 
virtuous  action,  and  while  the 
popular  admiration  of  million- 
aires is  merely  an  expression  of 
vulgarity,  the  ready  accept- 
ance of  their  doles  might  prove 
a  national  disgrace.  Not  all 
who  have  may  give,  and  the 
rare  privilege  of  generosity, 
assumed  in  fear,  should  be 
exercised  with  all  the  careful- 
ness of  a  humble  spirit. 
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WAR    OFFICE    ORGANISATION. 


MB  CLINTON  DAWKINS  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  and  re- 
port on  certain  matters  relating 
to  War  Office  organisation  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  suc- 
cess of   their   labours  and   the 
account    of    their    stewardship 
which  they  have  given  to  Par- 
liament and  the  public.     They 
had  a  difficult  and  delicate  task 
to  perform,  and  they  have  per- 
formed it  with  tact  and  skill, 
and  in  a  reasonable  time.    They 
first   met   on  January  8,   held 
thirty-seven  sittings,  and  their 
report  is  dated  May  9.     Unlike 
other  committees  and  commis- 
sions,  they   have    not   allowed 
themselves  to  be  buried  under 
a  mass  of  detail,  and  they  have 
not,    through    bureaucratic    or 
literary  vanity,   attempted  the 
task  of  compiling  a  cyclopaedia. 
The  report  of  the  War  Office 
Committee  should  by  command 
be  made  a  model  for  the  report 
of  future  commissions.     In  this 
document  we  find  no  theories 
propounded,  but  facts  recorded 
and     deductions    drawn    from 
them.        The     deductions     are 
given  in  a  modest  manner,  and 
whether  one  agrees  with  a  con- 
clusion or  not,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  the  conclusion 
has  been  reached  by  men  who 
have   striven   to   form   an   im- 
partial   opinion.       The    report 
will  no  doubt  be  criticised,  and 
there  is  room  for  criticism  ;  but 
sensible     and     moderate     men 
must  acknowledge  that  if  the 
recommendations  of   the  Com- 
mittee  are   fairly  carried   into 


execution,     a     great     advance 
will  have  been  made   towards 
giving  England  what   she  has 
so   long   needed  —  a   real  War 
Department.      The   recommen- 
dations   made    are    not    those 
of    theorists,  but  of  men  con- 
versant     with      affairs,     who 
have     founded     their     opinion 
on    the    evidence    of    experts. 
The  Committee  wisely  decided 
not  only  to  ascertain  the  opinion 
of    experienced    administrators 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of 
the   War   Office,   but  inquiries 
were  addressed  to  a  number  of 
general  officers  upon  that  crucial 
point,  the  possibility  of  further 
decentralisation.     They  also  ob- 
tained   information   from   rail- 
way companies,  from  important 
manufacturing  companies,  and 
from  large  co-operative  societies, 
with  reference  to  their  business 
procedure,  and  more  particular- 
ly as  to  the  methods   adopted 
by  them  in  making  purchases 
and   contracts   and   in  dealing 
with    contractors.     The    Com- 
mittee, and  individual  members 
of  it,  gathered  further  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  contracts  from 
representatives  of  great  manu- 
facturing  and    business    firms, 
but  on  the  understanding  that 
such    evidence    should    be    re- 
garded   as    confidential.      The 
Committee  visited  the  Arsenal 
at  Woolwich  and  took  evidence 
on   the    spot  from    the   WooL- 
wich  officials,  while  individual 
members  visited  the  Ordnance 
factories  and  the  headquarters 
of    certain     military    districts. 
Among    those    who    appeared 
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before  the  Committee,  some  of 
them  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, were  the  Adjutant- 
General,  the  Inspector-General 
of  Fortifications,  the  Director- 
General  of  Ordnance,  the 
Quartermaster  -  General,  the 
Military  Secretary,  the  Per- 
manent Under  -  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Accountant-General, 
and  the  Director  of  Army  Con- 
tracts, as  well  as  Lord  Hali- 
burton  (late  Permanent  Under- 
secretary of  State),  and  the 
following  general  officers  com- 
manding districts  :  General 
H.K.H.  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  General  Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
William  Butler,  Major-General 
Sir  J.  F.  Maurice,  Major- 
General  L.  V.  Swaine,  and 
Major-General  Sir  T.  Fraser. 
The  financial  relations  between 
the  War  Office  and  the  Treasury, 
and  the  procedure  with  regard 
to  contracts  followed  at  the 
Admiralty,  were  explained  by 
representatives  of  those  depart- 
ments. 

The  evidence  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses has  been  recorded,  and 
these  authentic  materials  give 
a  general  picture,  gloomy,  it 
may  be,  though  of  ghastly 
veracity  none  can  deny,  of 
the  administration  of  so  vital 
a  concern  as  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  England  at  the  present 
day.  The  evidence  proves  to 
the  hilt  that  the  Committee 
has  not  been  too  severe  in 
their  sweeping  condemnation 
of  a  department  whose  methods 
of  conducting  business  are 
shown  to  be  devoid  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  adminis- 
tration. The  organisation  of 
the  War  Office  might  well 


have  been  described  by  a 
single  word  —  disorganisation. 
In  entering  upon  their  labours 
the  Committee  were  confronted 
by  the  terms  of  the  reference, 
which  made  their  inquiry  sub- 
ject to  the  general  distribution 
of  responsibilities  laid  down  by 
the  Order  in  Council  of  7th 
March  1899.  "This  limita- 
tion precluded,"  the  Commit- 
tee state,  "  the  consideration 
of  any  organic  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  War  Office." 
In  plain  speech,  the  Committee 
were  precluded  from  going  to 
the  root  of  the  subject  sub- 
mitted to  it.  The  chairman 
and  his  colleagues,  therefore, 
deserve  much  credit  for  the 
skill  with  which  they  sur- 
mounted the  stumbling-block 
placed  in  their  path.  "The 
arrangement  of  the  matter  of 
the  report,"  they  write,  "has 
been  somewhat  complicated  by 
the  overlapping  of  the  subjects 
covered  by  the  reference.  The 
Committee  have,  therefore, 
thought  it  advisable,  in  the 
first  place,  to  state  the  general 
impressions  to  which  their  in- 
quiries have  led,  to  set  forth 
existing  defects,  and  to  lay 
down  principles  of  administra- 
tion which  need  to  be  applied 
to  the  War  Office. "  They  have 
so  moulded  their  general  im- 
pressions and  set  forth  the 
existing  defects  -that  they 
have  clearly  shown  that  there 
is  practically  no  distribution  of 
real  authority,  although  there 
is  a  nominal  division  of  au- 
thority between  different  high 
officials. 

With  regard  to  the  War 
Office,  the  Government  is  in  the 
position  of  a  horticulturist  who, 
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in  making  successive  additions 
to  his  garden,  finds  himself 
hampered  at  every  step  because 
he  did  not  originally  start  with 
some  definite  plan.  The  cre- 
ation of  the  War  Office  was  a 
crude  and  hasty  attempt  made 
many  years  ago  to  bring  various 
departments  into  one  organic 
whole.  The  Account  ant -Gen- 
eral, the  Master  of  the  Ord- 
nance, the  Secretary -at -War, 
and  the  Commander -in -Chief 
each  supplied  a  contingent  of 
clerks,  who  were  gathered  into 
a  building  utterly  unsuited  for 
the  purpose,  and  it  was  called 
the  War  Oflice.  After  the  dis- 
cussion of  fifty  years  no  serious 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  by 
a  great  statesman  to  lay  down 
a  definite  scheme  of  military 
administration,  no  great  ad- 
ministrator has  ever  attempted 
to  mould  the  Ofi&ce  into  a  real 
military  department.  "  The 
general  structure  of  the  War 
Office  organisation,"  the  Com- 
mittee states,  "has  been  built 
up  piecemeal  as  the  result  of 
constant  changes  and  com- 
promises. Principles  of  ad- 
ministration and  of  business 
have  been  too  frequently  sub- 
ordinated to  temporary  exigen- 
cies or  to  personal  and  political 
considerations."  Thus,  in  place 
of  becoming  a  compact  machine 
working  smoothly  upon  lines 
well  conceived,  like  the  military 
department  in  Germany  or  the 
military  department  in  India, 
it  has  always  remained  a 
crowded,  ill  -  arranged,  and 
chaotic  department. 

The  machine  has  been 
clogged  by  the  dust  of  min- 
ute regulations  by  which  the 
War  Ofiice  has  attempted  to 


govern  the  Army.  The  com- 
plexity of  regulations  is  now  so 
great  that  their  interpretation 
alone  leads  to  a  mass  of  useless 
correspondence.  This  state  of 
affairs  constitutes  a  grave 
detriment  to  the  public  service. 
The  practice  of  making  endless 
references  to  obtain  authority 
and.  reluctance  to  take  direct 
action  are  inevitable  conse- 
quences. The  simplicity  of 
these  regulations  the  Com- 
mittee consider  is  essential  to 
decentralisation.  A  standing 
committee,  including  officers 
from  the  districts,  they  recom- 
mend should  at  once  be  ap- 
pointed to  deal  with  this  im- 
portant matter.  With  regard 
to  financial  control  and  audit 
the  Committee  are  also  in 
favour  of  more  decentralisation. 
They  have  been  much  struck 
by  the  enormous  correspond- 
ence and  great  dissatisfaction 
involved  in  the  recovery  of 
small  items  that  have  been 
disallowed.  These  recoveries 
from  officers  or  men  who  may 
have  been  transferred  to 
foreign  stations  involve  an 
outlay  of  time,  stationery,  and 
postage  often  exceeding  the 
amount  recovered.  The  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  propose  that 
the  decision  of  a  general  on  the 
interpretation  of  regulations 
should  be  treated  as  final,  ex- 
cept in  the  cases  of  large  items. 
They  also  suggest  that  the 
company's  pay-lists  should  be 
simplified,  and  that  the  soldier 
should  be  relieved  from  small 
stoppages  which  give  rise  to 
discontent  and  misunderstand- 
ing. The  soldier  does  not  exist 
who  does  not  hold  the  opinion 
that  in  some  way  or  other  he  is 
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cheated  by  Government,  and 
men  would  be  more  willing 
to  recruit  if  they  knew  exactly 
what  pay  they  were  to  draw. 
In  order  to  confer  upon  the 
generals  further  financial  free- 
dom, the  Committee  recom- 
mend that  a  sum  of  £250 
a-year  should  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  each  commanding 
officer  to  be  expended  at  his 
absolute  discretion,  provided 
the  expenditure  is  for  military 
objects,  does  not  violate  regula- 
tions, and  is  of  a  non-recurrent 
character.  On  this  point  the 
evidence  of  General  H.KH.  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  is  both  in- 
teresting and  serviceable : — 

"  We  have  been  told  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  correspondence,  because 
the  powers  of  the  general  officers  as 
regards  money  are  so  limited.  There 
was  one  famous  instance  given  be- 
fore the  Decentralisation  Committee, 
where  Sir  William  Butler  could  not 
order  straw  hats,  costing  l^d.  each, 
for  the  men  on  a  hot  day? — That 
would  be  so  ;  you  could  not  do  that. 

"  And  there  are  still  questions  of 
that  kind  which  are  obliged  to  be 
referred  to  Pall  Mall  ?— Yes. 

"  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  of  the 
system  existing  in  India,  by  which  so 
much  money  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  also 
a  lesser  sum  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  commanders  of  the  Army 
Corps  ? — And  also  of  Divisions. 

"To  be  spent  absolutely  at  their 
discretion,  provided  that  it  is  spent  in 
accordance  with  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  voted? — Yes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  twenty  years  ago  I 
was  considered  quite  fitted  to  deal 
with  large  sums  of  money,  but  at  the 
present  moment  I  am  not.  That 
shows  the  difference  in  the  systems 
of  home  and  in  India. 

"And  you  would  prefer  to  be 
treated  as  you  were  in  India  ? — I 
should  very  much  ;  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  country  was  well 
served,  because  one  knew  exactly 
how  the  money  was  spent,  and  one 


was  responsible  for  the  proper  spend- 
ing of  the  money.  It  was  money 
well  spent.  And  there,  also,  one 
learnt  the  value  of  money  by  seeing 
how  it  was  spent.  You  were  teach- 
ing yourself,  and  those  under  you, 
the  value  of  money. 

"Then  you  would  like,  sir,  to  see 
such  a  system  introduced  here,  by 
which  a  certain  sum  should  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  general  officer 
commanding  ? — Distinctly.  I  think, 
at  the  present  time,  where  general 
officers  are  selected  they  ought  to  be 
fitted  to  manage  for  themselves ;  if 
they  are  not,  they  should  go.  I  am 
speaking  for  everybody.  I  should 
consider  that  I  ought  to  go  if  I  did 
not  look  after  the  money.  I  never 
had  any  difficulty  in  India,  and  I 
never  had  any  fault  found  with  me 
in  the  administration  of  the  money 
in  India  ;  and  it  was  very  closely 
supervised  in  Calcutta. 

"I  suppose  that  a  comparatively 
small  sum  would  be  sufficient,  say 
£300  or  £400  a-year?— For  general 
purposes  you  mean,  to  meet  any  ex- 
ceptional case  ? 

"  Yes,  any  small  matters  that  might 
arise  ? — It  is  difficult  to  name  a  sum 
exactly. 

"  It  would  not  need  to  be  a  very 
large  sum  ?  —  No  ;  I  should  think 
that  £200  or  £300  would  be  of  great 
value. 

"  And  it  would  save  a  lot  of  corre- 
spondence ? — Yes." 

The  Committee  further  re- 
commend that  the  powers  of 
general  officers  in  dealing  with 
contracts  should  also  be  en- 
larged and  defined,  and  that 
the  limit  of  the  work  contracts 
with  which  they  may  deal 
should  be  extended  to  £5000. 
The  Decentralisation  Com- 
mittee of  1898  recommended 
that  general  officers  should 
have  powers  of  dealing  with 
contracts  for  works  up  to  a 
limit  of  £2000.  The  limit 
was  carried,  but  not  without 
qualifications.  The  Committee 
write : — 
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"  The  generals  are  given  little 
voice  in  the  formation  of  the  list  of 
contractors.  A  general  may  have 
good  reason  on  experience  to  object  to 
a  particular  contractor.  But  as  he  is 
obliged  to  accept  the  lowest  tender 
from  a  number  of  competitors,  who, 
being  all  on  the  War  Office  list,  are  ex 
hypothesi  all  good  and  capable,  the 
general  may  find  that  the  work,  for 
which  he  is  responsible,  is  handed 
over  to  the  very  individual  he  dis- 
trusts." 

On  this  matter  the  evidence 
of  General  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  is  also  instruc- 
tive : — 

"  We  have  been  told  by  one  general 
officer  that  the  power  now  given  to 
deal  with  contracts  up  to  £2000  is 
really  an  illusion,  because  the  gen- 
eral officers  are  not  consulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  list  of  approved 
contractors  from  whom  tenders  are 
called  ;  so  that  there  being  a  list 
of  approved  contractors,  and  all  by 
reason  of  their  being  on  the  list  being 
considered  equally  good  and  capable, 
the  lowest  tender  is  naturally  ac- 
cepted?—That  is  the  case. 

"  Then  that  does  make  the  general's 
power  an  illusion  ? — Yes,  it  does  to  a 
great  extent. 

"  And  the  general  having  no  power 
to  revise  that  list,  having  no  voice  in 
that  list,  cannot  direct  the  contract 
to  a  particular  man  for  particular 
work?— Yes.  I  remember  a  case  at 
Aldershot  or  Portsmouth  where  the 
contractor,  I  knew,  was  eminently 
unfit,  and  we  were  ordered  to  em- 
ploy him. 

"Did  you  protest? — I  did  protest. 
I  think  Colonel  Miles  will  remember 
that  there  was  a  case  at  Aldershot  of 
a  contractor  who  had  done  bad  work, 
and  we  were  ordered  to  employ  him. 

"  Colonel  Miles.  I  do  remember 
something  about  it,  sir,  but  I  do  not 
remember  it  very  well. — I  regret  I 
can  only  speak  from  memory." 

The  evidence  of  Colonel 
George  Hildebrand,  Deputy 
Inspector-General  of  Fortifica- 
tions in  charge  of  the  Fortifi- 
cation Branch,  is  even  more 


striking  and  condemnatory 
than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught.  If  the  statements 
were  not  made  by  an  officer  of 
high  rank,  they  would  be 
incredible : — 

"Have  you  ever  been  overridden 
in  your  proposal  of  the  allocation  of 
contracts  by  the  Director  of  Con- 
tracts ? — Do  you  mean  to  say  in  the 
lists  ? 

"Your  proposal  for  a  particular 
tender  to  be  accepted?  —  In  some 
cases  a  firm  has  been  put  into  the 
list  at  the  last  moment,  without  our 
knowing  it  and  without  our  agreeing 
to  it,  and  with  the  general  and 
everybody  locally  objecting  :  this  firm 
has  been  the  lowest  tender.  When 
we  have  found  it  out  we  have  ex- 
postulated and  said,  '  We  disagree 
entirely  with  this  man  being  em- 
ployed ;  the  general  and  everybody 
else  object  to  him.'  But  we  have 
been  overridden. 

"  Has  there  ever  seemed  to  be  any 
tenderness  towards  special  contrac- 
tors?— Yes,  certainly.  For  the  last 
two  years  there  is  one  certain  firm 
whom  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
most  dissatisfied  with,  both  as  regards 
bad  work  and  delays  in  work,  and 
from  being  a  sort  of  sea  lawyer. 
The  firm's  main  object  appears  to  be 
to  get  contracts  at  low  prices,  and 
then  work  the  regulations  so  as  to 
find  the  weak  points  in  them  and 
make  their  money  up  afterwards. 
They  have  been  objected  to  over  and 
over  again  in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  years  by  two  generals  of  districts, 
one  of  whom  at  last  took  the  step  of 
leaving  them  out  of  the  lists  of  firms 
to  tender,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Director  of  Contracts." 

It  is  not  surprising,  after  the 
evidence  laid  before  them,  that 
the  Committee  should  recom- 
mend that  the  relations  of  the 
Contracts  Branch  and  the  Sup- 
ply Departments  should  be 
brought  within  the  scope  of 
definite  regulations,  and  that 
the  heads  of  the  Supply  De- 
partment and  general  officers 
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should  have  authority  in  the 
formation  of  the  list  of  approved 
contractors,  and  may  at  any 
time  recommend  additions  or 
removals  from  the  list.  They 
also  recommended  that  officers 
who  are  capable  of  command- 
ing a  district  should  have  some 
discretion  in  making  occasional 
local  purchases  of  general  stores 
and  articles,  excluding  muni- 
tions of  war  and  clothing,  pro- 
vided the  local  list  does  not 
exceed  the  prices  at  which  they 
could  be  obtained  at  Woolwich. 
The  Duke  of  Connaught  some- 
what surprised  the  Committee 
by  informing  them  that  an 
ordinary  ladder  is  either  made 
at  Woolwich  or  purchased  there 
and  sent  to  Ireland.  His  .Royal 
Highness  was  asked  by  the 
chairman : — 

"  Are  there  any  other  articles  like 
ladders  which  could  be  so  easily 
manufactured  in  Ireland  which  are 
supplied  in  the  same  way  from 
Woolwich?  —  Yes.  Brooms  and 
brushes,  &c.,  and  such  barrack  stores. 
This  would  encourage  trade  in  Ire- 
land. 

"But  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  do  so,  would  it  not  ? — Most  desir- 
able ;  and  it  is  a  great  expense  to 
the  Government,  because  all  these 
things  have  to  be  sent  over  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  freights  on  a  large  mass 
of  things  is  considerable ;  whereas 
you  could  buy  them  on  the  spot  or 
make  them  on  the  spot.  If  this 
were  done,  a  contract  could  be  made 
to  include  delivery  to  any  station  or 
barrack. 

"  What  is  an  ordnance  workshop 
limited  to  doing  if  you  cannot  make 
a  ladder? — Eepairs,  really.  That  is 
the  only  thing  they  are  doing. 

"  Surely  you  have  plenty  of  officers 
in  Ireland  competent  to  inspect 
blankets  and  ladders  ? — Yes,  any  in- 
spection that  can  be  made  by  an 
artificer. 

"  And,  in  some  cases,  might  it  not 
be  cheaper  to  purchase  locally  1 — 


Much  cheaper.  A  list  of  the  articles 
has  been  forwarded  for  your  infor- 
mation. 

"  And  it  would  be  a  matter  of  policy 
also  to  employ  Irish  labour  to  supply 
the  army  ?— Yes." 

The  proposals  of  the  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  decentral- 
isation would  no  doubt  throw 
a  mass  of  business  upon  the 
districts.  At  the  present 
moment,  we  are  told,  the  office 
work  of  the  general  and  his 
staff  is  unduly  heavy  : — 

"  Purely  administrative  duties  en- 
croach upon  their  time,  at  the  expense 
of  vitally  important  duties  in  regard 
to  the  preparation  of  the  army  for 
war.  Staff- officers  occupied  for  many 
hours  daily  in  dealing  with  matters 
of  military  routine,  or  with  those 
arising  in  regard  to  supplies,  bar- 
racks, and  land,  cannot  be  expected 
to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  study 
of  questions  relating  to  the  higher 
duties  of  their  profession." 

Wellington  was  for  years 
occupied  for  many  hours  daily 
in  dealing  with  matters  of 
military  routine,  or  with  those 
arising  in  regard  to  supplies, 
barracks,  and  land,  and  he 
found  time  for  the  study  of 
questions  relating  to  the  higher 
duties  of  his  profession.  Earl 
Roberts  was  for  thirty  years 
occupied  for  many  hours  daily 
in  dealing  with  matters  of 
military  routine,  or  with  those 
arising  in  regard  to  supplies, 
barracks,  and  land,  and  he  too 
has  found  time  for  the  study  of 
questions  relating  to  the  higher 
duties  of  his  profession.  No  sol- 
dier can  be  a  successful  general 
who  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  his  profession, 
and  has  not  the  same  peculiar 
combination  of  qualities  which 
make  a  great  administrator  or 
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an  eminent  man  of  business. 
A  strong  general  will  secure  the 
efficiency  of  his  army  corps  and 
reduce  the  control  exercised  by 
the  War  Office  to  a  minimum. 
But,  as  the  Committee  feel  bound 
to  state,  "  in  some  cases  generals 
appear  either  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  powers  they  already  possess 
or  to  be  reluctant  to  exercise 
them.  Failure  on  the  part  of 
generals  to  make  use  of  their 
powers  inevitably  leads  to  cen- 
tralisation." It  is,  however, 
necessary  that  the  general, 
while  exercising  supervision 
over  every  department  in  his 
district,  should  have  time  to 
devote  his  main  attention  to 
his  own  special  department — 
the  efficiency  and  discipline  of 
the  troops.  In  the  unit,  the 
army  corps,  as  in  the  army, 
there  must  be  three  great 
branches  —  military,  adminis- 
trative, and  financial.  In  the 
German  army  the  general 
officer  commanding  an  army 
corps  is  relieved  of  a  great 
mass  of  business  which  falls 
upon  the  Intendantur  —  much 
of  the  detail  work  connected 
with  military  routine  is  dis- 
charged by  the  Adjutant  ur  staff, 
leaving  the  general  staff  free  to 
study  the  problems  of  war.  The 
Committee  recommend  that  the 
general  officer  should  be  pro- 
vided with  an  adequate  business 
staff  under  an  officer  correspond- 
ing to  the  intendant. 

"  To  this  officer  the  general  should 
delegate  the  business  administration 
of  his  district,  and  should  thus  find 
himself  more  free  than  he  is  now  to 
devote  his  time  and  energy  to  securing 
the  military  efficiency  of  his  troops. 
The  creation  of  such  a  staff  may  in- 
volve expense,  but  this  should  be  met 
from  reductions  at  the  War  Office 


which  should  result  from  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations." 

In  Germany  the  corps  inten- 
dant— as  General  Swaine,  who 
was  military  attache  at  Berlin, 
pointed  out  —  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  War  Office 
in  an  army  corps,  and  he 
is  more  a  servant  of  the  War 
Minister  than  he  is  of  the  corps 
commander.  The  corps  com- 
mander can  overrule  the  inten- 
dant, but  then  he  must  make  a 
report  to  the  Emperor  on  the 
subject.  The  intendant  is  re- 
sponsible for  auditing  the  ac- 
counts, and  he  makes  purchases 
and  contracts  for  the  corps  com- 
mander. The  fact  that  such  an 
officer  exists  in  the  German 
military  administration  shows 
that  they  have  not  solved  the 
problem  of  complete  decentral- 
isation. Complete  decentralisa- 
tion is  a  vain  dream.  You 
cannot  decentralise  finance.  In 
every  army  corps  you  must 
have  the  representative  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  best,  as  in 
India,  to  have  an  officer  of  high 
rank  as  local  controller  of  ac- 
counts, for  he  has  no  temptation 
to  interfere  with  the  executive 
or  administrative  branches. 
The  general  should  have  the 
amplest  powers,  under  the 
direct  orders  and  supervision  of 
the  Commander- in -Chief,  with 
regard  to  the  discipline  and 
efficiency  of  the  troops.  Not 
through  an  intendant,  who  would 
be  the  servant  of  the  War  Office, 
but  through  his  own  respon- 
sible officer,  the  quartermaster- 
general,  the  general  should  see 
that  the  army  corps  is  properly 
provided  for,  and  if  anything 
was  not  done,  to  make  a  repre- 
sentation. The  heads  of  the 
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local  or  supply  departments 
should  have  ample  powers,  but 
they  should  be  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  work  of  their 
departments  to  the  chief  of 
the  administrative  departments. 
The  local  controllers  of  military 
accounts  would  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  Accountant- 
General. 

Sir  George  Chesney,  a  great 
military  administrator,  writes — 

"At  first  sight  it  might  seem  indeed 
that  a  system  under  which  one  man  is 
responsible  for  the  efficiency  as  well 
as  the  discipline  of  troops,  while  an- 
other authority  is  responsible  for 
supplying  the  equipments  on  which 
that  efficiency  is  largely  dependent, 
involves  a  dangerous  division  of 
responsibility.  It  is,  however,  as  has 
been  said,  the  system  which  obtains 
in  every  well-administered  army." 

The  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India,  as  Sir  George  Chesney 
points  out,  is  the  head  of  one 
department  of  the  army,  the 
command  and  discipline  of  the 
troops,  the  most  important  de- 
partment, but  still  only  one  of 
many.  "  In  this  respect  he  has 
full  authority  subject  to  the 
regulations  laid  down  by  the 
Government ;  and  as  responsible 
for  the  discipline  and  efficiency 
of  the  troops,  he  has  practically 
uncontrolled  power  of  selection 
for  appointments  in  all  the  com- 
batant branches  of  the  army." 
The  Commander-in-Chief  has 
under  him  three  principal  offi- 
cers— Ad  jut  ant -General,  Prin- 
cipal Medical  Officer,  and  Quar- 
termaster-General. Under  the 
Adjutant -General  are  the  In- 
spector -  General  of  Cavalry, 
Inspector-General  of  Artillery, 
Judge  Advocate-General,  Direc- 
tor of  Military  Education,  and 
Principal  Veterinary,  and  there 


is  a  General  Branch  of  his 
office.  Under  the  Quarter- 
master-General is  the  Intelli- 
gence Branch,  the  Mobilisation 
Branch,  and  a  General  Branch. 
But  besides  this  great  de- 
partment of  discipline  and 
command  under  the  Com- 
mander -  in  -  Chief,  there  are 
also,  as  Sir  George  Chesney 
states  in  his  Indian  Polity, 
the  various  administrative  de- 
partments of  the  army,  for 
the  most  part  spending  de- 
partments, the  ordnance,  com- 
missariat, transport,  clothing, 
fortifications  and  military 
buildings,  and  stud :  these, 
which,  together  with  the  busi- 
ness which  comes  up  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  make  up 
the  whole  business  of  the  army, 
are  administered  for  the  mili- 
tary department  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Military  Member 
of  Council.  In  the  British 
army  the  Supply  Departments 
were  some  few  years  ago  placed 
nominally  under  the  Com- 
mander -  in  -  Chief  —  "but  only 
nominally,"  writes  Sir  George 
Chesney,  "for  in  fact  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
is  controlled  at  every  point 
by  the  Civil  departments  at 
the  War  Office,  and  so  far  as 
the  change  has  been  carried, 
it  has  led  to  nothing  but  in- 
creased confusion  and  mal- 
administration, and  would  in- 
evitably break  down  under  the 
first  stress  of  war."  It  has 
broken  down  under  the  first 
stress  of  war.  The  Indian  sys- 
tem has  always  worked  with 
perfect  success  and  has  stood  the 
test  of  sundry  campaigns.  In 
the  Indian  system,  as  we  have 
stated,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
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is  answerable  for  the  efficiency 
and  discipline  of  the  troops, 
and  the  Military.  Member  of 
Council,  an  officer  of  almost 
equal  rank,  is  answerable  for 
the  Supply  departments ;  but 
the  actual  practice  diverges 
from  what  may  appear  to  be 
the  official  order  of  procedure. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  writes  Sir 
George  Chesney,  who  had  held  the 
office  of  Military  Member  of  Council, 
"the  disposal  of  questions  of  equip- 
ment, armament,  and  defence  is  the 
result  of  joint  -  deliberation.  No 
change  of  equipment,  no  military 
work,  is  carried  out  without  the 
opinion  of  the  Commander  -  in  -  Chief 
being  formally  obtained  in  writing. 
Almost  all  changes  arise  out  of  pro- 
posals initiated  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  himself  ;  and  apart  from  the 
formal  correspondence  there  will 
always  be,  between  reasonable  men, 
a  full  and  free  personal  discussion." 

The  Commander-in-Chief  has 
the  whole  patronage  of  the 
army,  and  similarly  the  Military 
Member  of  Council  nominates 
to  all  the  administrative  ap- 
pointments ;  but,  as  Sir  George 
'Chesney  states,  "he  will  be 
unfit  for  his  position  if  he  does 
not  take  care  that  his  nomina- 
tions shall  be  in  general  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  so  that 
these  important  posts  may  be 
filled  by  men  who  have  the 
confidence  of  the  latter."  Gene- 
ral Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  a 
very  able  and  strong  adminis- 
trator, who  now  holds  the 
position  of  Director-General  of 
Ordnance,  and  has  had  long  ex- 
perience of  military  administra- 
tion in  England,  besides  having 
held  with  conspicuous  success 
the  office  of  Military  Member 
in  India,  strenuously  advocated 


before  the  Committee  the  neces- 
sity of  creating  a  similar  post 
at  home. 

"  Then  you  go  on  to  say  :  '  There 
should  be  a  military  head  over  all 
the  administrative  and  supply  ser- 
vices (I  suggest  a  military  Under- 
secretary of  State),  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  see  that  all  proposals 
are  considered  from  all  the  adminis- 
trative and  supply  points  of  view,'— 
that  is  to  say,  as  I  understand,  you 
consider  that  there  should  be  some 
authority  over  all  the  military  supply 
departments,  who  would  bring 
them  together  and  push  the  work  on 
in  conjunction  ? — Yes,  that  he  should 
see  that  they  worked  together  and 
see  that  the  questions  are  taken  up. 

"Such  an  officer  would,  in  fact, 
practically  correspond  to  the  Military 
Member  of  the  Council  in  India  ? — It 
would  be  the  same  sort  of  thing ; 
that  is  really  the  organisation  that  I 
had  in  view,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
as  it  were,  taking  the  place  of  the 
Viceroy,  and  the  supply  and  execu- 
tive departments  being  represented 
by  the  military  under  secretary  and 
Commander-in-Chief  respectively. 

"  Then  the  Commander  -  in  -  Chief 
would  be  left  entirely  free  for  the 
executive  duties  of  command1? — The 
executive  duties  of  command  and  all 
those  great  questions  which  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief has  to  consider  and 
which  he  is  wanted  for. 

"This  officer,  who  you  suggest 
would  be  a  military  Under-Secretary 
of  State,  would  therefore  be  the  per- 
son responsible  for  the  efficient  work- 
ing of  all  supply  departments,  the 
Director-General  of  Ordnance,  the 
Inspector-General  of  Fortifications, 
and  so  on  1— Kesponsible  for  bring- 
ing them  together,  for  collating  their 
work,  and  seeing  that  every  question 
that  came  forward  from  the  Com- 
mander-in  Chief  was  considered  from 
all  the  different  points  of  view.  Now, 
I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  body 
who  does  that  at  the  War  Office. 

"Was  the  Army  Board  provided 
to  any  extent  to  meet  such  a  diffi- 
culty ?— The  Army  Board  as  it  is  now 
constituted  was,  I  think,  intended  to 
meet  that  difficulty,  but  the  Army 
Board  very  seldom  meets. 
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"  If  it  met  more  regularly  would  it 
provide  for  that  difficulty  to  a  greater 
extent  ?— I  do  not  think  it  would  do 
it  in  the  same  way  :  you  bring 
together  a  great  many  very  busy 
men,  with  perhaps  nothing  to  talk 
about  particularly.  But  if  you  had 
some  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  act  as 
a  sort  of  permanent  head,  who  should 
have  all  the  supply  departments 
brought  together  two  or  three  times 
a-week  (you  do  not  want  the  Com- 
mander -  in  -  Chief,  the  Adjutant  - 
General,  and  Military  Secretary),  you 
would,  I  think,  greatly  improve  the 
business." 

The  Committee  in  a  certain 
degree  adopt  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  Henry  Brackenbury.  They 
state  that  the  work  of  the 
three  Supply  Departments 
which  might  admit  of  better 
distribution  could  possibly  be 
brought  together  under  one 
military  head.  The  functions 
of  the  head  of  the  Supply  De- 
partment, variously  known  in 
past  times  as  the  Master- Gen- 
eral of  Ordnance  or  Surveyor- 
General,  would  then  be  revived. 
That  office,  after  a  long  exis- 
tence, they  remind  us,  was  abol- 
ished in  1887,  by  which  time  it 
had  ceased  to  be  held  by  a  high 
military  officer  as  was  origin- 
ally intended.  If  the  office 
were  reconstituted  under  a  high 
military  officer,  as  they  suggest, 
he  would  be  charged  with  the 

General  supervision  of  the  three 
upply  Departments,   and  the 
co-operation   and  co-ordination 
of    these    departments    would 
thus  be  secured. 

"There  would  be  certain  advan- 
tages to  this  measure,"  they  add  ; 
"  but  it  is  not  denied  that  the  creation 
of  such  an  office  would  affect  the 
direct  responsibility  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  which  is  vested  in  the  heads 
of  the  three  Departments  in  question 
by  the  existing  Order  in  Council." 


155 

The  title  Chief  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Staff  would  better 
express  the  duties  of  the  office 
than  the  title  proposed  by 
General  Sir  Henry  Bracken- 
bury — Military  Under  -  Secre- 
tary of  State.  As  General 
Brackenbury  recommends,  he 
should  be  a  high  military 
officer,  and  be  appointed  for 
five  years,  with  power  of  ex- 
tension. There  is  no  reason 
why  the  creation  of  such  an 
office  should  affect  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  India  the 
military  department,  like  every 
other  department  of  the  State, 
is  under  the  ultimate  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Viceroy, 
before  whom  all  important 
papers  from  the  military  de- 
partment and  every  other  de- 
partment are  laid.  In  the 
Indian  Constitution  there  is  an 
important  provision  that  the 
secretary,  and  not  his  chief  the 
Member  of  Council,  is  respon- 
sible for  what  cases  shall  be 
placed  before  the  Viceroy.  The 
secretary  in  charge  of  each  de- 
partment has  also  to  attend  at 
least  once  a-week  separately  on 
the  Governor-General,  who  in 
this  way  keeps  himself  informed 
of  the  business  of  different  de- 
partments. This  is  the  pro- 
cedure laid  down  in  India,  and 
it  might  easily  be  adapted  to 
the  War  Office.  The  creation 
of  a  Chief  of  the  Administra- 
tive Staff  should  not  interfere 
with  the  privilege  or  right  of 
access  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  head  of  a  department, 
and  it  is  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment who  would  be  responsible 
for  bringing  an  important 
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case  before  the  Secretary  of 
State.  But  there  is  one  very 
grave,  almost  vital,  objec- 
tion to  the  procedure,  which 
Sir  George  Chesney  noticed. 
The  work  of  the  Sup- 
ply Departments  constantly 
overlap,  and  when  their  opinions 
differed,  each  head  going  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  must  lead  to 
admininistrative  confusion.  As 
General  Brackenbury  states — 

"  There  should  be  one  man  direct- 
ing, with  sufficient  authority  to  be 
able  to  bring  them  together  and  see 
that  they  are  all  really  taking  up 
and  working  out  every  point  in  con- 
nection with  any  proposal  that  comes 
before  the  Secretary  of  State.  .  .  . 
He  would  be  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  thing 
had  been  thoroughly  thrashed  out 
by  all  the  departments,  and  then  he 
should  present  the  case  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  so  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  might  have  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  it." 

The  case  would,  of  course, 
contain  the  minutes  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments, 
which  would  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent judgment  on  it.  By 
having  a  Commander -in -Chief 
there  is  a  co-ordination  among 
the  different  departments  relat- 
ing to  the  efficiency  and  discip- 
line of  the  troops  ;  so  by  having 
an  officer  of  high  military  rank 
as  chief  of  the  administrative 
departments,  General  Bracken- 
bury  wishes  to  secure  co-ordi- 
nation among  them. 

The  Committee,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  same  end, — co- 
ordination among  the  different 
departments, — recommend  that 
a  permanent  War  Office  Board 
be  established.  According  to 
the  recommendation  of  the 


Hartington  Commission,  1890, 
a  War  Office  Council  and  also 
an  Army  Board  were  formed. 
But  the  experiment  has  not 
proved  a  success.  Two  Boards, 
as  the  Committee  state,  are 
not  compatible  with  efficient 
business  procedure.  "  Moreover, 
the  existing  War  Office  Council 
and  Army  Board  have  ex- 
tremely limited  powers.  They 
have  no  rights  of  initiative 
and  no  well  -  denned  responsi- 
bilities beyond  that  of  giving 
advice  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
when  requested  to  do  so  on 
matters  referred  to  them."  The 
proposed  permanent  Board 
would  consist  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  President,  who 
"would  attend  and  preside 
when  he  should  think  fit." 
The  Commander-in-Chief  would 
in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  the  chairman  when- 
ever important  questions  de- 
mand his  attendance,  and 
would,  with  military  heads  of 
departments,  represent  the 
army;  the  permanent  Under- 
secretary of  State  would  be 
deputy  chairman,  providing  for 
the  continuity  of  the  business 
of  the  Board,  and  representing 
with  the  Parliamentary  Under- 
secretary the  financial,  and 
the  Accountant  -  General  the 
civil,  element  of  the  War  Office. 
"Thus  the  deliberations  of  the 
Board  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  expert  knowledge 
in  every  subject,  whether  from 
the  military  or  civil  side.'.' 
The  proposed  Board,  it  appears, 
while  "  acting  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  without  in  any  way  de- 
tracting from  the  authority  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
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the  military  heads  of  depart- 
ments," would  be  expected 
"to  control  and  supervise  the 
business  of  the  War  Office  as 
a  whole."  It  is  open  to  grave 
doubt  whether  the  arrange- 
ment would  work.  Here  are 
some  cogent  reasons  of  Sir 
Kalph  Knox : — 

"It  is  rather  to  preserve  the 
position  and  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  independent  of 
the  Board  that  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  not  be  a  member 
of  the  Board.  It  would  be  open  to 
all  these  officers  to  propose  anything 
which  they  thought  was  for  the  ad- 
vantage and  improvement  of  the 
army,  and  they  would  obtain  the 
consensus  of  their  colleagues,  and 
they  would  work  the  proposal  out 
completely,  subject  to  the  criticism  of 
the  Financial  Officer,  who  would  be 
present  on  that  Board.  You  cannot 
put  the  Financial  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Under- 
secretary of  State  on  that  Board  ; 
but  they  may  all  have,  and  should 
all  have,  a  voice  in  dealing  with  the 
matter  ^finally." 

The  same  objection  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  presence 
of  the  Commander  -  in  -  Chief. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
hardly  wise  to  have  an  Army 
Board  without  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  As  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
the  Adjutant-General,  says — 

"I  think  there  is  a  feeling  now 
that  the  Commander  -  in  -  Chief  has 
not  been  strong  enough,  and  I  am 
afraid  the  effect  of  having  any  Board 
over  which  the  Commander-in-Chief 
himself  did  not  preside  would  be  to 
lessen  his  authority,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  might  go  behind 
him  and  accept  the  opinions  of  the 
Army  Board." 

The  Adjutant  -  General  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a  somewhat 
striking  illustration  of  the 
working  of  the  present  Army 
Board.  "I  should  tell  you," 


he  remarked,  "that  the  mind 
of  the  late  Commander-in-Chief 
was  so  constituted  in  some  of 
his  ideas  that  he  has  turned  to  me 
not  once  but  a  dozen  times,  and 
has  said,  "You  and  I  are  the 
two  wise  men,  but  the  Army 
Board  have  beaten  us."  The 
Committee  put  forward  their 
proposal  for  an  Army  Board  on 
the  ground,  as  we  have  stated, 
that  the  administration  of  the 
War  Office  requires  a  central 
co-ordinating  authority  under 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

"  In  a  large  business  undertaking," 
they  write,  "  whose  central  authority 
rests  on  a  board  of  directors,  a 
clearly  defined  and  rational  division 
of  business  responsibilities  is  main- 
tained among  the  departments,  with 
close  association  and  union  for  a 
common  object.  For  the  consti- 
tution of  such  a  board  the  War 
Office  offers  peculiar  advantages,  as 
the  majority  of  members  would  have 
technical  knowledge." 

In  a  large  business  undertaking 
the  central  authority  rests  on,  it 
is  true,  a  board  of  directors,  but 
not  on  a  board  consisting  of 
the  heads  of  departments.  The 
fact  is,  no  manufacturing  busi- 
ness can  be  conducted  without 
a  competent  and  responsible 
manager  as  the  head  of  it.  The 
Chief  of  the  Administrative 
Departments  would,  as  General 
Brackenbury  says,  "  become 
managing  director  of  what  I 
should  call  the  Supply  Depart- 
ments of  the  War  Office."  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  War 
Office  should  be  the  War  Office 
Council.  It  should  consist  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  respon- 
sible to  the  Sovereign  and  to 
Parliament  for  the  whole 
Military  Administration ;  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  responsible 
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for  the  efficiency  and  discipline 
of  the  troops ;  the  Chief  of  the 
Administrative  Departments,  re- 
sponsible for  the  great  depart- 
ments of  supply ;  the  Financial 
Secretary,  responsible  for  the 
expenditure.  And,  as  in  the 
India  Council,  there  should  be  on 
it  an  independent  man  of  busi- 
ness. The  Secretary  of  State 
should  undoubtedly  have  power 
to  override  his  Council.  The 
Permanent  Under- Secretary  of 
State  should  hold  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  the  private 
secretary  of  the  Viceroy.  He 
is  not  a  private  secretary  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but 
he  is  the  head  of  a  central  office 
or  bureau.  The  bureau  would 
be  small,  but  it  should  be 
manned  by  the  ablest  men  the 
Civil  Service  could  produce. 
The  Chief  of  the  Administrative 
Departments  would  have  his  own 
bureau,  in  which,  as  in  India, 
the  deputy  secretaries  would  be 
qualified  military  men.  This 
scheme  is  similar  to  the  scheme 
sketched  by  Mr  Sidney  Herbert 
many  years  ago.  Instead  of  a 


chief  of  the  administrative  staff, 
he  proposed  two  permanent 
Under-Secretaries,  one  civilian 
and  the  other  military.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  to  frame  a 
scheme  of  War  Office  and  Army 
Reform  which  would  not  be 
open  to  criticism,  and  would 
not  leave  certain  problems  un- 
solved. The  scheme  of  the  re- 
cent Committee  is  based  upon 
the  only  principle  applicable 
to  a  constitutional  country, 
that  of  placing  a  statesman  at 
the  head  of  the  Army  Depart- 
ment, and  strengthening  his 
hands  not  by  surrounding  him 
with  civil  officials  but  by  all 
the  military  experienced  assist- 
ance which  can  be  given  him. 
To  develop,  perfect,  and  adopt 
that  scheme  rests  with  a  states- 
man who  has  the  advantages 
of  youth  and  energy,  and  has 
shown  that  he  has  the  courage 
of  his  own  opinion.  He  must 
expect  internal  opposition.  On 
one  thing  he  may  depend — the 
country  will  support  any  Minis- 
ter who  is  determined  to  create 
a  real  War  Department. 


Printed  by  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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A     BORDER     BURN. 


WHERE  Autumn  runnels  fret  and  foam 

Past  banks  of  amber  fern, 
Since  track  was  none  I  chanced  to  roam 

Along  a  Border  burn. 


II. 

The  rain  was  gone,  the  winds  were  furled, 

No  cloud  was  in  the  sky, 
So  that  there  seemed  in  all  the  world 

Only  the  stream  and  I. 


III. 

At  length  upon  a  grey-gr        stone 
I  sate  me  down  to  drea    , 

Till,  with  its  flow  familiar  grown, 

I  thus  addressed  the  stream: 
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IV. 


"  Dear  Border  Burn,  that  had  your  birth 
Where  hills  stand  bright  and  high, 

Whose  lowlier  parent  is  the  earth, 
Whose  loftier  the  sky ; 


V. 


"  Half  -heavenly  therefore  in  your  source, 

Withal  to  man  akin, 
Betraying  by  your  wayward  course 

Your  mingled  origin ; 


VI. 


'Why,  in  a  scene  so  fair  as  this, 

Not  linger  while  you  may, 
And  lengthen  out  unchided  bliss 
In  childlike  holiday  ? 


VII. 


"Encircled  here  by  native  hills, 
And  fringed  by  wilding  flowers, 

With  all  your  playmate  sister  rills 
To  wile  away  the  hours, 


VIII. 


"Past  glowing  heather,  silvery  sedge, 

You  hurry  on,  and  on, 
Rush  at  the  rock,  then  leap  the  ledge, 

All  eager  to  be  gone. 


IX. 


"For  you  the  mavis  thrills  the  brake, 
For  you  the  laverocks  soar, 

And  even  snow  and  sleet  but  make 
You  dance  and  sing  the  more. 
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"The  water-ouzels  dip  and  shoot 

Amid  your  flashing  spray, 
Where  flapping  heron,  skimming  coot, 

Forage,  and  pair,  and  play. 

XI. 

"The  forest  doe  forsakes  the  hill, 

Companioned  by  her  fawn, 
In  your  clear  pools  to  drink  her  fill, 

As  darkness  yields  to  dawn. 

XII. 

"When  meadows  gleam  with  burnished  gold, 

Some  tender-bosomed  maid 
Comes  down  from  far-off  manse  or  fold, 

And,  under  birchen  shade, 

XIII. 

"Trembles  to  tale  of  manhood  brave, 

Or  courtship  long  and  sweefc, 
And  sometimes  in  your  freshening  wave 

Will  dip  her  dainty  feet; 


XIV. 

"And,  deaf  to  sound  from  neighbouring  glen 

Of  summer-cooing  doves, 
Hear  but  your  voice,  and  deem  it  then 

The  voice  of  him  she  loves. 


XV. 


"And,  be  the  season  keen  or  kind, 
Frowning  or  fair  the  sky, 

The  poet,  with  his  musing  mind, 
Hither  will  ofttimes  hie, 
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XVI. 


"And  listening,  lost  among  the  fern, 

To  murmur  sweet  or  strong, 
Now  not  less  strong  than  sweet,  doth  learn 

To  modulate  his  song. 


XVII. 


"And,  thus  attuned  to  every  string 

Nature  is  skilled  to  strike, 
Mellows  the  thoughts  that  comfort  bring 

To  glad  and  sad  alike. 


XVIII. 


"Friends  fond  and  faithful  such  as  these 

Why  do  you  long  to  leave, 
For  scenes  that,  since  untried,  can  please, 

But  lure  you  to  deceive? 


XIX. 


"The  forward  quest,  the  feverish  chase, 

Foul  city,  venal  mart, 
Will  cloud  the  fairness  of  your  face, 

And  desecrate  your  heart. 


xx. 


"  Here  betwixt  fern  and  flower  you  still 

Can  wind  and  wander  free ; 
There  granite  banks  will  curb  your  will, 

And  chain  your  liberty." 


XXI. 


I  ceased.     But  though  I  paused  to  learn, 

No  answer  seemed  to  come, 
And,  save  an  onward-bickering  burn, 

All  now  again  was  dumb. 
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XXII. 


It  rolled  and  rippled,  swept  and  swirled, 

No  other  sound  was  nigh ; 
So  that  there  seemed,  in  all  the  world, 

Only  the  stream  and  I. 


XXIII. 

But,  like  the  babbled  words  that  make 

The  mother's  heart  rejoice, 
Slowly  the  stream's  soul  seemed  to  wake, 

And  find  a  human  voice : 


XXIV. 

Till,  waxing  stronger  and  more  clear 

Still  as  it  rushed  along, 
Its  answer  sounded  on  mine  ear, 

Lucid  as  poet's  song: 


XXV. 

"Here  was  I  born,  here  nursed  and  bred, 

From  here  shall  carry  still 
Something  of  rnoor  and  bracken-bed, 

Something  of  heath  and  hill. 

XXVI. 

"Yet,  like  to  you,  who  suckled  first 
Where  becks  through  boulders  wind, 

In  youth  from  loving  bondage  burst, 
And  left  your  home  behind, 


XXVII. 

"To  seek  the  far-off  larger  life 
Where  mind  with  mind  contends, 

On  peaceful  fields,  in  generous  strife, 
To  further  loftier  ends ; 
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XXVIII. 


"So  do  I  quit  my  native  hills, 
Red  rowan,  hawthorn  pearled, 

My  brother  braes,  my  sister  rills, 
To  find  a  wider  world, 


XXIX. 


"And,  with  a  half -reluct  ant  heart, 
Leave  dingle,  dale,  and  wood, 

To  bear  a  meek  but  manly  part 
In  burdened  brotherhood. 


XXX. 


"Why  should  I  selfishly  remain 
A  simple  mountain  stream, 

Or  shrink,  because  some  earthy  stain 
Cloudeth  each  heavenly  dream? 


XXXI. 

"Chide  me  not,  then,  nor  seek  to  stay 

The  current  of  my  soul. 
Though  conflict  check  or  chafe  my  way, 

The  Ocean  is  my  goal; 

XXXII. 

"Where  I  from  sea  to  sea  shall  ride, 

Shall  roll  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  with  the  Universal  Tide 

Be  one  for  evermore ; 

XXXIII. 

"Yet,  by  Heaven's  Law  of  Love  allowed, 

Revolving,  to  return, 
Wafted  by  wind,  and  borne  on  cloud, 

Still  be  a  Border  Burn." 

ALFRED  AUSTIN. 
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THREE   YEARS   WITH   THE   METROPOLITAN   FIRE   BRIGADE. 


MY  connection  with  the  Met- 
ropolitan Fire  Brigade  came 
about  in  this  wise.  In  the 
year  1883  I  had  just  come 
down  from  Cambridge,  and 
was  casting  about  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  I 
should  make  my  first  start  in 
life.  It  is  a  difficult  enough 
problem  for  most  young  men 
to  solve,  and  in  my  case  was 
not  rendered  easier  in  that  I 
was  at  the  time  a  martyr  to 
what  the  faculty  were  pleased 
to  term  "  hepatic  troubles,"  and 
the  only  hope  that  they  held 
out  of  my  not  becoming  a  per- 
manent invalid  lay  in  my  tak- 
ing up  some  thoroughly  active 
occupation.  On  the  other  hand, 
family  affairs  stood  in  the  way 
of  my  betaking  myself  to  the 
colonies.  While  I  was  in  this 
dilemma  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Captain  Shaw,  who,  in  fact, 
was  a  distant  connection  of 
mine,  and  at  his  invitation 
attended  two  or  three  of  Mrs 
Shaw's  Wednesday  afternoons 
at  the  Brigade  headquarters  in 
South wark  Bridge  Koad,  some 
of  the  principal  attractions  of 
which  were  the  turning  out  of 
the  engines  to  imaginary  calls 
for  the  benefit  of  the  visitors, 
and  the  opening  of  the  work- 
shops, stables,  and  other  inter- 
nal economy  of  the  Brigade  to 
general  inspection.  Being  curi- 
ous to  see  more  of  the  life,  I 
next  obtained  leave  from  Cap- 
tain Shaw  to  spend  an  occa- 


sional night  at  Headquarters  on 
the  chance  of  getting  a  run 
with  the  engines.  The  very 
first  night  Messrs  Silver's  estab- 
lishment in  Cornhill  took  fire. 
We  went  on,  I  think,  about 
midnight,  and  did  not  come 
home  till  just  before  daybreak, 
and  that  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber ;  I  was  wet  and  dirty,  but 
happy.  Here  was  the  profes- 
sion which  would  give  me 
plenty  of  exercise,  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  of  my  keeping 
in  touch  with  my  family.  It 
was  not  without  its  prizes,  too ; 
and,  what  was  by  no  means  its 
least  advantage,  it  was  not  over- 
crowded, as  other  professions 
were.  I  would  be  a  fireman. 

My  relations  were  horrified 
at  the  proposal.  I  talked  over 
the  matter  with  Captain  Shaw. 
Even  he,  I  think,  was  rather 
inclined  to  look  at  it  from  the 
purely  conventional  standpoint 
of  its  being  contrary  to  the 
received  notions  of  what  a  young 
man  ought  and  ought  not  to 
do  with  himself,  and  did  not 
wax  so  enthusiastic  as  I  had 
perhaps  expected  at  the  idea 
of  my  wanting  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps.  But  he  was  very 
kind,  and  said  if  I  had  quite 
made  up  my  mind  I  had  better 
start  on  the  drilling  and  other 
training  necessary  to  qualify 
as  a  fireman,  and,  after  I  had 
been  through  it  all,  if  his  in- 
structors gave  a  satisfactory 
account  of  me,  he  would  give 
me  a  certificate.  The  Chief 
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Officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade,  in  those  days  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
was  the  Chief  Officer,  and  when 
he  said  a  thing  could,  should, 
or  might  be  done,  there  was  no 
further  question  about  it. 

I  started  next  day.  There 
were  about  ten  of  us  in  the 
drill  class,  some  of  whom  have 
since  risen  to  be  officers,  while 
others  have  retired  to  private 
situations,  or  gone  back  to  sea 
after  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  by 
the  Brigade  of  taking  a  rest  (?) 
on  shore  —  a  not  uncommon 
practice  with  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  recruits,  though 
of  course  they  were  not  able  to 
play  the  game  more  than  once. 
Being  the  only  landsman  among 
a  lot  of  seamen,  I  was  naturally 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter 
of  knots  and  climbing,  and 
more  especially  in  carrying  on 
at  a  dizzy  height,  with  per- 
haps only  twelve  inches  or  so 
of  foothold,  as  though  one  were 
on  the  firm  ground  below  ;  but 
I  think  I  was  fairly  successful 
in  disguising  such  qualms  as  I 
suffered  when  I  first  had  to  go 
aloft. 

We  had  escape  drill  most 
mornings,  and  engine  drill  of 
afternoons ;  nine  to  twelve,  and 
one  to  four,  every  day  except 
Saturday,  which  was  cleaning- 
up  day ;  and  I  was  at  it  reg- 
ularly from  the  2nd  of  Jan- 
uary to  the  end  of  March,  when 
I  was  passed  out  of  the  class. 
Escape  drill  included  every 
variety  of  life-saving,  and  the 
manipulation  of  ladders  to  cope 
with  every  conceivable  emer- 
gency that  might  arise  in  the 
course  of  a  real  fire.  It  was  by 


far  the  hardest  training  of  any 
that  the  incipient  fireman  had 
to  undergo.  The  escapes  in 
use  in  the  Brigade  at  that  time 
were  of  the  old-fashioned  type, 
with  fly  ladder  bolted  to  and 
folding  over  on  to  the  main  lad- 
der, wire  shoot  below  the  main 
ladder,  and  first-floor  and  sup- 
plemental ladders  stowed  on 
the  carriage  frame  and  main 
ladder  respectively :  a  some- 
what cumbrous  form  of  ma- 
chine, which  has  now  been 
superseded  by  the  telescopic 
escape,  in  which  the  auxiliary 
lengths  are  run  up  out  of  each 
other  by  means  of  a  winch  and 
endless  wire  -  rope,  and  the 
shoot  is  dispensed  with  al- 
together. We  had  to  run  the 
escape  across  the  yard;  pitch 
it  against  the  wall  and  block 
the  wheels;  throw  up  the  fly 
ladder,  either  alone  or  with  one 
of  the  additional  lengths  at- 
tached,— an  operation  which, 
especially  in  the  latter  case, 
took  some  strenuous  hauling  at 
the  lever  lines  at  the  foot  of 
the  fly  ladder,  the  mechanical 
advantage,  till  the  dead-point 
was  passed,  being  so  greatly 
against  the  men ;  go  up  to  a 
window  or  on  the  roof,  and 
carry  or  be  carried  down  in 
turns;  then  come  down,  make 
up  the  ladder,  run  round  the 
yard  again,  and  so  on.  Or  we 
would  unship  the  fly  ladder 
and  use  it  in  conjunction  with 
the  first-floor  or  supplemental 
lengths  apart  from  the  main 
ladder,  in  view  of  possible  cases 
where  space  or  obstructions 
would  not  allow  of  the  escape 
being  brought  close  up  to  the 
fire  in  its  entirety.  Or  we 
would  practise  lowering  the 
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head  of  the  escape  on  the  run 
to  take  it  through  an  arch, 
raising  it  again  immediately 
after  it  had  passed  through; 
or  throwing  up  the  fly  ladder 
while  the  main  ladder  was 
standing  with  its  head  un- 
supported, as  would  have  to  be 
done  in  some  of  the  narrower 
streets  and  lanes  where  the 
only  room  for  the  swing  of  the 
fly  ladder  could  be  obtained 
fore  and  aft,  the  additional 
lengths  required  being  carried 
up  and  attached  afterwards. 
But  to  go  on  detailing  the 
various  exercises  through  which 
we  were  put  would  become 
wearisome ;  the  permutations 
and  combinations  which  could 
be  got  out  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  old  fire-escape  were 
legion ;  and  there  were  few,  if 
any,  circumstances  under  which 
the  fireman  might  at  some  time 
find  himself  called  upon  to  act, 
which  twenty  years  of  exper- 
ience had  not  taught  Captain 
Shaw  and  his  officers  to  foresee 
and  provide  against. 

Carrying  down  was  the  most 
nervous  part  of  the  escape  drill 
— to  me,  at  anyrate.  I  didn't 
mind  being  carried  down  in  the 
least,  and  I  think  the  other  men 
preferred  carrying  me  down  to 
anybody  else,  probably  because 
not  only  was  I  one  of  the  lightest 
in  the  class,  but  there  was  also 
less  of  me  lengthways  to  inter- 
fere with  the  free  use  of  their 
arms  and  legs  while  passing 
down  the  escape.  The  subject 
on  whom  carrying  down  has  to 
be  practised  has  to  lie  down  in 
as  limp  a  heap  as  possible,  and 
try  to  forget  that  he  has  a  back- 
bone or  any  other  of  his  natu- 
ral bodily  functions,  so  as  to 


simulate  a  person  temporarily 
overcome  by  suffocation.  The 
rescuer  then  turns  him  on  to  his 
back  and  lays  him  out  decently, 
with  his  arms  and  legs  care- 
fully smoothed  down  in  a 
straight  line  with  his  body, 
as  if  he  was  a  Sunday  coat 
going  to  be  put  carefully  away ; 
and  having  done  that,  turns 
him  over  on  to  his  face,  and, 
getting  hold  of  him  under  the 
arms,  lifts  him  until  he  can 
put  one  of  his  knees  under  him, 
when  he  shifts  his  hold  to  his 
waist  and  raises  him  upright. 
He  next  grasps  the  other's  left 
wrist  with  his  right  hand,  and, 
stooping  down,  passes  his  left 
arm  between  his  legs,  or  round 
her  dress  if  a  woman,  letting 
the  inert  mass  drop  across  his 
shoulders,  so  that  when  he  rises 
he  has  got  it  as  comfortably 
fastened  round  his  neck  as  a 
lady's  boa,  while  he  has  his 
own  arms  free  to  get  down 
with.  Strapping  great  sailor 
men,  as  most  of  my  comrades 
in  the  class  were,  naturally 
looked  upon  bringing  down  a 
trifle  like  myself  as  mere  child's 
play ;  and  I  can  truthfully  say 
that,  when  I  had  delivered  my- 
self over  to  their  charge  for  good 
or  evil,  I  never  had  the  slightest 
fear  of  the.  latter  happening  to 
me,  and  could  look  down  from 
their  shoulders  into  the  fifty 
odd  feet  of  space  below  me 
with  the  utmost  complacency 
— even  at  the  somewhat  tick- 
lish moment  of  stepping  off  the 
parapet  round  the  top  of  the 
ladder.  And  I  never  once  found 
my  confidence  in  them  to  be 
misplaced. 

But  there   was  a  degree  of 
responsibility    about    carrying 
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any  one  else  down  that  I  must 
confess  I  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  shirk.  Nor,  when  it 
came  to  my  turn  to  take  the 
active  part  in  the  operation, 
did  there  appear  to  be  any 
very  keen  competition  on  the 
part  of  my  colleagues  for  the 
honour  of  affording  me  the 
means  to  do  so.  Bather,  in 
the  earlier  days  of  my  drill, 
did  it  invariably  happen  that, 
when  all  the  others  had  paired 
off  and  gone  over  the  side, 
the  last  man  left  alone  with 
me  on  the  roof  was  either 
under  the  impression  that  it 
was  his  turn  to  carry  me  down, 
or  else  had  been  specially  told 
off  by  the  instructor  to  look  for 
something,  unspecified,  that  had 
been  left  on  the  roof,  and  so 
wasn't  available  for  my  pur- 
pose. This  wasn't  getting  on 
with  my  drill,  however ;  and  so 
at  last,  with  the  aid  of  a  half- 
crown,  I  managed  to  induce 
the  youngest  and  slightest,  and 
possibly  the  most  reckless,  of 
the  class  to  let  me  carry  him 
down ;  and  with  one  or  two 
pauses  on  the  way,  which 
were  mainly  owing  to  his 
making  me  laugh  in  spite  of 
myself  at  his  quaint  reflections 
as  to  the  kind  of  mess  he  was 
likely  to  become  on  the  flags 
down  below,  we  reached  the 
end  of  our  journey  in  perfect 
safety,  but  myself  in  a  cold  per- 
spiration all  over. 

Having  thus  evidenced  my 
ability  to  save  a  man's  life 
without  breaking  his  neck,  and 
the  above-mentioned  little  busi- 
ness transaction  having  no 
doubt  got  about,  I  had  no 
further  difficulty  in  getting 
other  candidates  for  the  pro- 


cess on  the  same  terms :  and 
by  the  time  I  had  laid  out  some 
twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings 
on  this  part  of  my  education, 
though  I  had  thought  it  wisest 
to  leave  the  very  biggest  and 
heaviest  of  the  class  alone,  I 
felt  myself  quite  competent  to 
handle  any  man  or  woman  up 
to  a  stone  or  two  heavier  than 
myself.  I  think  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  drill  class  was 
pleased  with  my  progress,  but 
he  never  gave  me  any  direct 
encouragement  as  regarded  my 
carrying  -  down  performances. 
Indeed  I  began  to  notice  that 
whenever  I  had  brought  my 
burden  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder,  and  was  looking 
round  for  his  approbation,  he 
had  always  just  remembered 
that  he  had  important  business 
on  the  other  side  of  the  yard 
and  was  on  his  way  to  attend 
to  it.  Probably  his  view  of  the 
matter  was,  that  whatever 
right  the  other  men  might 
have  to  make  arrangements 
with  me  in  their  individual 
capacity,  he  was  bound  to  re- 
gard them  as  part  of  the 
Board  of  Works'  property,  and 
so  could  not  officially  counten- 
ance anything  savouring  of 
risk  to  their  market  value.  At 
all  events,  when  the  time  came 
for  me  to  pass  out,  and  I  was 
wondering  whom  he  would  tell 
off  for  me  to  carry  down,  he 
solemnly  climbed  up  to  the  top 
of  the  escape,  lay  down  in  the 
gutter,  and  announced  that  he 
was  prepared  to  submit  to  the 
ordeal.  He  was  a  very  large 
man,  standing  close  on  six  feet 
in  his  shoes,  and  weighing 
something  like  fifteen  or  six- 
teen stone,  and  I  cannot  say  I 
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liked  the  prospect  before  me  at 
all.  It  took  all  I  knew  to  get 
him  on  to  my  shoulders,  and  in 
getting  on  to  the  ladder  I  all 
but  shot  him  right  over  like  a 
sack  of  coals ;  but  we  held  to- 
gether somehow,  and  after 
what  seemed  to  me  like  several 
hours  descending,  in  the  course 
of  which  I  stopped  three  or 
four  times  to  ask  him  anxiously 
if  he  could  provide  for  his  own 
safety  in  case  I  really  had  to 
let  him  go, — the  very  idea  of 
which  he  most  encouragingly 
scoffed  at, — I  accomplished  my 
task,  to  find  awaiting  us  in  the 
yard  a  little  crowd  of  his  im- 
mediate juniors,  who  were  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  that  more 
than  once  while  we  were  on 
our  way  down  they  had  been 
confident  of  obtaining  their 
long-hoped-for  promotion.  The 
officer  in  question  has  since  been 
one  of  the  Superintendents  of 
the  Brigade:  I  wonder  if  he 
ever  reflects  how  near  he  was  to 
having  his  career  cut  short  for 
ever  on  that,  to  me,  memorable 
afternoon.  I  am  sorry  to  think 
that  my  sensations  at  the  time 
were  more  of  pride  than  of 
thankfulness;  but  for  two  or 
three  weeks  afterwards  I  felt 
as  though  I  had  been  shut  up 
three  or  four  inches  like  a 
telescope. 

Other  forms  of  life-saving 
which  we  were  exercised  in 
were  the  chair-knot  and  the 
jumping-sheet.  The  chair-knot 
is  a  very  simple  adaptation  of 
the  double  overhand  knot,  very 
easy  to  make,  and  extremely 
comfortable  to  escape  from  a 
fire  in ;  and  I  should  recom- 
mend every  prudent  house- 
holder to  get  the  nearest  fire- 


man to  show  it  him,  and  he 
may  find  it  come  in  very  useful 
some  day.  As  regards  the 
jumping-sheet  practice,  I  have 
seen  the  jumper's  part  of  the 
performance  described  in  a 
popular  monthly  magazine  by 
an  enthusiastic  visitor  to  the 
Brigade  as  the  most  nerve-try- 
ing item  in  the  whole  of  the 
fireman's  drill.  This  is  not  so. 
Holding  the  sheet  is  rather 
trying,  as  the  impact  with  the 
extended  surface  of  a  heavyish 
body  coming  down  from  a 
second-floor  window  is  apt  to 
throw  a  severe  momentary  strain 
on  the  holder's  loins ;  but  the 
actual  jumping,  as  I  once  heard 
one  of  the  drill  class  appropri- 
ately remark  about  it,  is  as 
easy  as  falling  off  a  house.  All 
one  had  to  do  was  to  climb  on 
to  the  window-sill  and  stand 
up  outside ;  glance  down  to 
see  that  the  sheet  was  there, 
and  taut;  then  gaze  up  to- 
wards heaven,  and  step  off  into 
space,  remembering  to  make 
oneself  as  limp  as  possible,  as 
otherwise,  if  one  came  down 
too  stiff,  the  rebound  was  in- 
creased, and  one  was  apt  to  be 
shot  off  at  the  side  of  the  sheet ; 
and  there  one  was,  as  happy  as 
if  one  was  being  tossed  in  an 
ordinary  blanket.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  part  of 
my  training  that  I  enjoyed  so 
much  as  the  jumping.  The 
sensation  was  as  pleasant  as 
that  of  diving  off  a  height  into 
water,  with  not  nearly  the 
same  chances  of  hurting  one- 
self. 

Then  there  was  scaling-lad- 
der drill.  The  scaling-ladders 
are  carried  on  irons  at  the  sides 
of  the  engines,  and  are  so  con- 
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structed  that  the  foot  of  any 
one  will  pass  outside  the  head 
of  any  other ;  and  the  ex- 
tremities fitting  into  sockets 
provided  for  the  purpose,  a  con- 
tinuous length  of  ladder  can  be 
built  up  to  forty  or  fifty  feet 
with  safety,  though  beyond 
that  it  has  been  found  advis- 
able not  to  go.  They  are  not 
often  used  for  life-saving,  but 
chiefly  for  getting  the  hose  in 
at  an  upper -storey  window  or 
over  a  wall,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses of  that  sort,  for  which 
their  adaptability  in  the  matter 
of  length  makes  them  especially 
suitable.  The  full  complement 
of  men  for  scaling-ladder  drill 
is  three,  though  it  is  also  prac- 
tised with  two ;  and  the  chief 
difficulty  which  it  presents  is 
that,  all  the  additional  lengths 
being  added  at  the  bottom,  the 
foot  of  the  already  completed 
ladder  being  raised  to  a  man's 
height  off  the  ground  to  receive 
the  fresh  lengths,  the  men,  or, 
in  the  case  of  two -men  drill, 
the  man  who  has  to  do  the 
holding  up  has  a  pretty  tough 
job  of  it  as  the  building  process 
goes  on  to  keep  the  head  from 
getting  out  of  the  straight 
and  coming  down  with  a  run. 
When  one  man  finds  himself 
called  upon  to  put  together 
scaling-ladders  alone,  he  has  to 
lay  them  out  flat  on  the  ground 
and  butt  them  together  there, 
afterwards  under-walking  them 
from  the  head  till  he  has  got 
them  upright  against  the  wall. 
I  only  did  this  once,  when  I 
was  passing  out,  and  I  never 
want  to  do  it  again.  To  a  tall 
man  it  probably  wouldn't  mat- 
ter so  much,  as  he  can  keep 
nearer  the  centre  of  gravity 


while  the  ladders  are  passing 
the  critical  point ;  but  I  hadn't 
that  advantage,  and  though  I 
fortunately  did  neither,  it  was 
touch  and  go  that  I  did  not 
break  either  a  blood-vessel  or 
the  ladders,  or  both. 

We  had  engine  drill  with  the 
manual  four  days  a-week,  some- 
times with  a  full  crew  of  six 
men,  at  others  with  five,  four, 
and  down  to  one, — the  drills, 
which  then  numbered  exactly 
one  gross,  being  arranged  to 
suit  all  these  contingencies,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  lengths  of 
hose  and  of  suction  that  might 
require  to  be  used.  In  the  new 
drill  book,  which  came  out 
shortly  after  I  had  parted  com- 
pany with  the  Brigade,  the 
number  of  drills  was  reduced  to 
forty-two.  We  were  numbered 
off,  and  each  of  us  had  his 
allotted  function  in  the  setting 
up  of  the  manual,  getting  her 
to  work,  and  making  up  again. 
Then  we  changed  rounds  and 
went  through  it  all  over  again, 
till  every  one  had  done  every- 
thing. We  were  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  ranging  down, 
flaking  down,  and  piling  hose ; 
we  had  to  lay  it  out  round 
corners,  shoulder  it,  get  it  on 
to  roofs  and  in  at  windows,  and 
lower  it  down  again ;  to  add 
lengths,  take  them  off,  and  re- 
place damaged  hose — in  fact, 
go  through  nearly  as  severe  and 
just  as  searching  a  course  with 
the  manual  in  the  afternoon  as 
we  did  with  the  escape  in  the 
morning.  Passing  out  in  en- 
gine drill  consisted  in  getting 
the  manual  to  work  by  oneself 
in  the  shortest  reasonable  space 
of  time.  I  did  it  in  a  trifle 
under  two  minutes :  it  has 
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been  done  in  one ;  but  after  all, 
though  a  fire  may  make  a  good 
deal  of  headway  in  five  minutes, 
one,  except  in  the  case  of  what 
the  newspaper  reporter  would 
probably  describe  as  "  a  phenom- 
enally voracious  conflagration," 
would  be  hardly  likely  to  con- 
stitute an  insuperable  handi- 
cap. 

All  our  manual  drill  was  done 
in  the  dry ;  but  on  Friday  morn- 
ings we  had  wet  drill,  one  or 
other  of  the  steamers  from  the 
other  stations  coming  down  in 
its  turn  to  Headquarters  for  us 
to  work  with.  I  used  to  enjoy 
those  Fridays  immensely  :  what 
with  the  busy  thud-thud  of  the 
steamer  and  the  rush  of  the 
water  through  the  hose,  it  was 
so  much  more  like  the  real 
thing  than  the  ordinary  drill, 
and  I  had  hardly  yet  learnt 
then  that  the  less  excitement 
one  feels  about  one's  fire  work 
the  better.  The  big  canvas 
cistern,  known  professionally  by 
the  soul-satisfying  name  of  the 
"  universal  dam,"  was  set  up 
in  the  yard,  and,  the  steamer 
having  been  got  to  work  out  of 
the  tidal  well  in  the  centre  of 
the  yard, — a  relic,  I  believe,  of 
the  old  days  when  Headquarters 
was  the  London  palace  of  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  and 
Protestant  martyrs  used  to  be 
burnt  in  that  very  yard, — we 
were  sent  with  the  hose  up  the 
escapes  standing  against  the 
buildings,  and  took  shots  at  the 
dam  with  the  deliveries — by  no 
means  so  easy  a  job  as  it 
sounds,  as,  with  the  steamer 
working  at  full  pressure,  the 
back  kick  of  the  branch  was 
sometimes  so  strong  as  to 
seriously  imperil  one's  position 


on  the  ladder — until  we  had 
filled  it ;  by  which  time,  if  the 
tide  was  out  and  the  water 
stood  low  in  the  well,  we  had 
generally  emptied  the  latter. 
Then  the  suction  was  shifted 
into  the  dam,  and  after  we  had 
flaked  down  the  hose  according 
to  prescription,  we  advanced  in 
parallel  lines  the  whole  length 
of  the  yard,  washing  it  down 
with  a  thoroughness  and  search- 
ingness  that  would  have  been 
hard  to  beat  by  any  other 
method  of  carrying  out  the 
operation ;  the  week's  work 
being  thus  virtually  concluded — 
for  on  Friday  afternoons  we  only 
took  the  manual  to  pieces,  and 
our  instructor  gave  us  a  lecture 
on  its  construction  —  with  a 
practical  illustration  of  all  we 
had  been  learning  during  the 
preceding  days,  and  a  general 
clean  up  of  things  for  Sunday 
thrown  in. 

The  ordinary  routine  for  the 
newly  joined  fireman  in  my 
time  was  that  he  was  drafted 
to  some  outside  station  when  he 
had  passed  out  of  the  drill  class, 
only  coming  back  to  take  his 
turn  at  the  workshops  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time.  As  there 
was  no  occasion,  however,  for 
me  to  be  bound  down  by  strict 
precedent,  I  went  on  to  the 
workshops  at  once,  and  though 
I  was  not  definitely  told  off  to 
take  any  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings there,  yet  by  watch- 
ing attentively  here,  and  bear- 
ing a  hand  to  a  job  there,  I 
spent  a  very  profitable  six 
weeks  picking  up  what  there 
was  to  learn  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  steamers  and  manuals, 
both  external  and  internal,  and 
the  ailments  to  which  they  were 
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subject,  with  the  remedies  there- 
for, the  tying  on  of  couplings  to 
the  hose,  the  repair  of  hose,  and 
suchlike;  besides  entering  into 
the  mysteries  of  standard 
gauges  and  sealed  patterns, 
without  a  knowledge  of  which 
any  one  intending  to  go  into 
the  fire  business  would  very 
soon  find  himself  going  astray. 

Nothing  was  actually  manu- 
factured in  the  workshops ; 
some  of  the  gear  was  completed 
there,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  hose  couplings  being 
tied  on,  the  hose  and  the  coup- 
lings coming  from  two  different 
firms;  but  for  the  most  part 
only  repairs  were  carried  on, 
and  only  those  of  the  less  serious 
kind :  quite  enough,  however, 
to  give  the  men  a  close  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  appliances 
which  they  had  to  handle  in  the 
course  of  their  business.  I 
understand  that  the  present 
Chief  Officer  has  now  done  away 
with  the  system  of  passing 
every  fireman  in  his  turn 
through  the  workshops,  and 
has  introduced  a  body  of  artif- 
icers to  do  the  repairs  who  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  firemen, 
having  no  more  to  do  with  fire 
extinction  than  the  firemen  have 
to  do  with  the  workshops.  It 
is  of  course  not  for  me  to  criti- 
cise ;  but  I  cannot  help  humbly 
expressing  my  opinion  that  he 
has  made  a  great  mistake. 

And  last  of  all  I  went  to  the 
floats  to  learn  steam,  and  so 
complete  my  education.  Learn- 
ing steam  did  not  necessarily 
imply  that  I  was  to  be  instruc- 
ted in  the  whole  theory  of  it, 
with  all  the  reasons  why  cer- 
tain causes  produced,  or  were 
likely  to  produce,  certain  effects; 


though,  as  it  happened,  for  my 
own  private  gratification,  I  got 
up  as  much  as  I  could  on  the 
subject  from  text-books,  supple- 
mented by  occasional  talks  with 
the  Chief  in  the  evenings.  What 
was  taught  us  on  the  floats  was 
mainly  confined  to  the  effects 
that  were  likely  to  result  from 
certain  causes — in  other  words, 
we  were  shown  in  a  more  or  less 
rule-of-thumb  fashion  how  to 
handle  a  steamer  without  bring- 
ing either  it  or  ourselves  to  grief 
over  it. 

There  were  four  floating  sta- 
tions in  those  days  :  A,  or  Chel- 
sea, off  the  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment; B,  or  Southwark,  off 
South wark  Bridge ;  C,  or  Wap- 
ping,  off  the  Docks ;  and  D,  or 
Rotherhithe,  off  Eotherhithe 
Pier.  These  have  been  in- 
creased to  five  now,  and  the  B 
float  has  been  moved  to  Charing 
Cross.  I  was  sent  to  the  B 
float,  as  being  then  the  nearest 
to  headquarters,  and  set  to 
acquire  the  rudiments  of  firing 
and  engine  -  tending  on  board 
the  Buffalo.  She  was  a  paddle- 
steamer,  arranged  so  that  by 
putting  over  a  lever  the  paddle- 
wheels  could  be  uncoupled  from 
the  main  shaft  and  the  pumps 
got  to  work  off  the  same  en- 
gines that  droVe  her;  very 
powerful  in  her  deliveries,  which 
were  eight  in  number,  but  very 
cumbrous  and  slow,  and  further, 
by  reason  of  even  her  compara- 
tively slight  draught,  difficult  to 
bring  into  action  at  a  waterside 
fire  when  the  tide  was  running 
out.  She  had  been  one  of  the 
earliest  experiments  in  steam- 
floats,  and,  despite  her  numer- 
ous disadvantages,  had  done 
good  work  in  her  time ;  but  as 
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the  resources  of  the  Brigade 
increased  in  this  direction,  she 
was  eventually  superseded  in  my 
time, — the  more  convenient  sys- 
tem of  mounting  powerful  equil- 
ibrium fire-engines  on  to  flat- 
bottomed  rafts,  which  could  be 
laid  comfortably  right  on  the 
mud,  the  motive  power  being 
supplied  by  fleet  and  independ- 
ently acting  tugs,  being  uni- 
versally adopted. 

When  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  float  considered  that  I  had 
been  sufficiently  grounded  in 
the  use  of  steam,  I  was  put  on 
board  a  raft,  which  had  been 
thoughtfully  moored  farther 
out  in  the  tideway,  well  away 
from  the  Buffalo,  in  case  of  any 
unforeseen  accidents,  and  left 
alone  with  a  big  land  steamer 
to  do  what  I  could,  or  liked, 
with  it.  It  was  the  awkwardest 
steamer  to  handle  in  the  Bri- 
gade, being  direct  acting,  with 
the  piston  and  pump  rods  in 
one,  and  the  steam  and  ex- 
haust ports  actuated  by  a  won- 
derful contrivance  something 
like  a  magnified  clock  escape- 
ment, which  had  a  nasty  way 
of  sticking  every  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  having  to  be 
pinched  over  with  a  marling- 
spike,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
one's  fingers.  The  men  always 
affectionately  referred  to  it  as 
the  sausage-machine ;  and  the 


officer,  in  taking  what  seemed 
to  me  to  intimately  resemble  a 
last  long  farewell  of  me  as  I  got 
into  the  dinghy  to  go  to  my 
task,  put  me  on  my  mettle 
by  affirming  that  if  I  could  run 
that  steamer  I  could  run  any- 
thing. 

I  did  run  it,  however;  and 
that  without  any  further  con- 
tretemps than  that,  busily  en- 
gaged as  I  had  been  in  getting 
up  my  steam  from  cold  water 
within  the  prescribed  time  and 
keeping  up  my  steam-pressure 
when  I  had  got  it,  I  did  not 
notice  in  which  direction  my 
branch  was  pointing;  so  that, 
when  I  did  finally  open  my 
delivery- valve  and  get  triumph- 
antly to  work,  the  copious 
stream  which  issued  from  the 
nozzle,  instead  of  returning 
peaceably  as  it  should  have  done 
to  the  bosom  of  Father  Thames 
whence  it  had  been  taken,  de- 
scribed a  magnificent  parabola 
upwards,  and  for  the  moment 
devastated  a  large  area  on 
Southwark  Bridge.  That  was 
soon  mended,  however;  and 
after  a  week  or  ten  days  more 
of  practice  with  the  sausage- 
machine,  so  as  to  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  all  its 
ins  and  outs  and  little  eccen- 
tricities, I  was  reported  to  the 
Chief  and  received  my  certifi- 
cate. 


II. 


Again  contrary  to  the  usual 
method  of  procedure  in  the 
training  of  the  budding  fire- 
man, I  did  not  wait  till  I  had 
finished  my  drill  course  before 
attending  fires,  but  from  the  very 
first  took  to  spending  my  nights 


at  the  station,  waiting  for  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  call  to 
turn  up. 

Headquarters  being  more  or 
less  of  the  nature  of  a  district  in 
itself,  kept  in  reserve  in  case  of 
any  reinforcements  being  re- 
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quired  in  one  or  other  of  the 
four  Superintendents'  districts 
— now  five — into  which  London 
was  divided,  or  of  the  personal 
attendance  of  the  Chief  Officer 
being  rendered  necessary  by  the 
serious  aspect  of  the  particular 
job  in  hand,  it  not  unfrequently 
happened  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  a  home  call  or 
two  to  a  curtain  on  fire,  or 
something  of  a  like  minor 
nature,  in  our  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  brought  in  by  a 
runner  or  our  own  particular 
alarm  circuit,  we  got  long 
periods  of  undisturbed  nights  in 
bed.  I  have  known  these  periods 
extend  over  as  much  as  three 
weeks  or  a  month ;  and  they 
generally  seemed  to  come  with 
chief  persistence  when  any  of 
my  friends  had  elected  to  spend 
a  night  with  me  at  the  station 
in  the  hope  of  getting  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  Brigade 
at  work.  I  only  ever  remember 
one  of  them  who  got  a  big  turn- 
out for  his  trouble.  Short  of 
incendiarism,  I  did  everything 
I  could  to  make  things  pleasant 
for  them  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
the  principal  feeling  with  which 
they  went  away  in  the  morning 
was  that  our  work  was  on  the 
whole  remarkably  light,  and 
that  I  was  a  distinct  fraud. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
long  periods  of  rest  were  as  a 
rule  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  rapid  succession  in  which 
the  calls,  once  they  did  begin 
again,  came  in  on  the  top  of 
one  another.  I  have  myself 
attended  three,  four,  and  even 
up  to  six  fires  in  one  night; 
sometimes  getting  a  sufficient 
interval  between  them  to  change 
my  things,  or  even  for  a  short 


snooze;  sometimes  being  sent 
on  directly  on  the  steamer's 
return  to  the  station  by  a  man 
posted  at  the  gate  with  the 
order  not  to  draw  our  fire ;  and 
sometimes  going  straight  on 
from  one  fire  to  the  other  with- 
out going  home  at  all.  It  is 
in  one  of  these  two  latter  cases, 
especially  in  winter-time,  when 
one  has  to  forgo  the  antici- 
pated pleasure  of  shifting  one's 
wet,  and  often  half  -  frozen, 
things  for  dry  ones,  and  go  on 
just  as.  one  is,  that  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  fireman's  life 
makes  itself  evident. 

And  even  when  the  fireman 
is  spared  the  inconvenience  of 
having  to  be  as  far  as  possible 
in  two  or  three  different  parts 
of  London  at  once,  and  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  only 
one  job  to  think  about,  it  very 
often  happens  that  job  is  suffi- 
ciently large  in  itself,  and  lasts 
a  sufficiently  long  time,  to 
satisfy  even  the  most  exacting 
appetite  for  work  I  remember 
one  fire,  in  a  huge  block  of  coffee 
warehouses  down  Wapping  way, 
which  burnt  steadily  from 
Saturday  afternoon  till  the 
early  hours  of  Tuesday  morning, 
notwithstanding  that  for  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  every 
steamer  in  the  Brigade,  besides 
all  the  floats,  was  brought  to 
bear  on  it ;  while  the  ruins  sub- 
sequently demanded  the  atten- 
tion of  a  small  party  of  men  for 
some  three  months  further. 
And  fires  that  took  all  we  knew 
to  get  them  under  in  ten  or 
twelve  hours  were  by  no  means 
of  frequent  occurrence.  A  well- 
seasoned  timber-yard,  with  a 
nice  favouring  breeze  blowing, 
might  always  be  safely  looked 
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to  to  provide  us  with  a  whole  a  fairly  intimate  knowledge  of 

night  on  our  hind  legs.  the   shortest    route   from    any- 

E  very  thing  in  the  Brigade  where  to  anywhere  in  London, 
being  of  course  centred  in  the  are  about  all  the  tangible 
Chief  Officer,  our  telephones  results  that  yet  remain  to  me 
were  generally  pretty  busy  of  my  time  with  the  Brigade, 
even  through  the  quietest  of  I  can  always  wake  up,  and 
nights,  bringing  in  from  the  fully  wake  up,  whenever  it  is 
four  Superintendents'  stations  necessary ;  and  I  can  always 
the  accounts  of  the  current  drop  off  to  sleep  whenever  I 
events,  great  and  small,  of  the  want  to.  I  have  got  to  an 
Brigade,  which  they  in  their  age  now  when  I  sometimes 
turn  had  collected  from  their  drop  off  without  wanting  to; 
outlying  stations.  I  don't  but  that  has  got  nothing  to 
think  it  need  be  considered  do  with  the  present  purpose, 
surprising,  therefore,  that  for  I  had  the  advantage  over 
the  first  month  or  so  that  I  the  other  men  that -my  sleep- 
was  down  there  I  was  in  a  ing-quarters  were  next  to  the 
continual  state  of  jump.  Every  watch -room,  se  that  I  was 
ring-up  might  be  for  some  big  always  aware  of  whatever  was 
job,  and  if  I  was  taken  un-  going  on  there  at  once.  So 
awares  I  might  miss  the  when  the  message  came  in 
steamer.  For  the  same  reason,  something  to  this  effect,  "  No. 
for  the  first  few  weeks  of  my  16  Clerkenwell  has  been  called 
training  I  always  lay  down  to  a  fire  in  the  Gray's  Inn 
to  sleep  on  my  trestle  fully  Road,  manual  and  steamer 
equipped,  except  for  my  helmet  gone  on,"  I  merely  noted  it, 
and  belt.  Gradually,  however,  and  went  on  with  my  slumbers, 
as  I  acquired  more  self-con-  Then  a  few  minutes  later, 
fidence,  I  shed  one  garment  "  Message  from  the  fire  in 
after  another,  until  I  eventually  Gray's  Inn  Road.  It  is  a 
attained  to  the  point  where  I  large  building  of  four  storeys 
could  turn  in  in  complete  fire-  well  alight.  Six  steamers  and 
man  fashion,  with  nothing  on  three  stand-pipes  at  work ; " 
but  my  flannel  shirt  and  and  I  began  to  pull  myself 
drawers,  and  without  the  together  for  the  almost  inevi- 
slightest  fear  that  the  steamer  table  sequel.  The  officer  on 
would  go  on  without  me.  watch  would  communicate  the 

One  can  easily  train  oneself  message   to   the   Chief    or   the 

to  keep  that  part  of  one's  brain  senior  on  the  premises  for  the 

awake,    whichever   it   is,    that  time     being,    and    in    another 

takes   note   of    whether    it    is  minute    the     order    would    be 

necessary  for   the  rest   of  one  given,    "Horses    for   steamer," 

to  wake  up   or   not,  —  also,   I  and    the    clicker    ringing    the 

may  incidentally  add,   to  drop  bells    in    the    men's   rooms  be 

off  to  sleep  at  odd  times  when  pulled     down.       One     of     the 

it    is    advisable    to   lay   up   a  watch   ran    to   the   stables    to 

store  of   rest.     These   two   ac-  help  to  bring  the  Ijorses  out; 

complishments,    together    with  another  turned  up  the  gas  ;   a 
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third  removed  the  gas-burner 
from  beneath  the  boiler  of  the 
steamer  and  extinguished  it, 
a  counterpoise  immediately 
carrying  it  up  to  the  ceiling 
out  of  the  way;  and  a  fourth 
put  the  lamps  on  the  steamer. 
The  men  came  tumbling  down- 
stairs and  took  their  places 
round  the  steamer ;  the  horses 
meanwhile  had  been  hitched 
up,  and  the  coachman  had 
climbed  to  his  box ;  the  officer 
in  charge  swung  himself  up 
to  the  near-side  brake  lever ; 
the  remainder  of  the  men  fol- 
lowed. Then  the  officer  pulled 
at  the  door  line  hanging  down 
in  front  of  him ;  the  doors 
swung  open ;  and  we  were  off 
into  the  night,  lighting  up  the 
fire  under  the  boiler  as  we  went 
along,  within  a  minute,  often 
well  within  it,  of  the  giving 
of  the  order. 

It  is  my  proud  boast  that 
during  the  whole  time  that  I 
was  working  with  the  Brigade 
I  never  missed  the  steamer 
once.  My  manner  of  proceed- 
ing was  to  slip  into  my  trousers 
and  boots,  put  on  my  helmet, 
and  run  out  while  still  getting 
into  my  coat,  with  my  belt, 
axe,  and  spanner  hanging  from 
my  arm,  leaving  the  finishing 
touches  to  be  put  to  my  toilet 
while  we  were  going  on.  I 
wasn't  by  any  means  the  only 
one,  however,  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  dressing  al  fresco,  and  I 
have  spent  some  minutes  of 
the  journey  vainly  struggling 
to  get  into  my  coat,  until  I 
discovered  that  the  man  sitting 
back  to  back  to  me  was  in 
equal  difficulties  with  the  other 
half  of  it.  There  were  occasions 
when  my  boots  had  dried  so 


very  stiff  that  I  had  to  take 
even  them  out  to  the  steamer 
under  my  arm ;  but  it  is  satis- 
factory to  be  able  to  record 
that  I  never  started  without 
my  trousers. 

Barring  the  momentary  feel- 
ing that  the  time  is  one  at 
which  all  sensible  people  would 
be  comfortably  tucked  up  in 
their  beds,  turning  out  to  a  fire 
at  two  or  three  on  a  summer 
morning  presents  no  great 
hardships.  Indeed,  if  the 
summer  happens  to  be  a  hot 
one,  the  general  sense  of  fresh- 
ness and  revivification  about 
the  air  very  soon  reconciles  one 
to  the  loss  of  sleep,  while  there 
is  still  warmth  enough  about 
to  reduce  the  discomfort  of  a 
wetting  to  a  minimum.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  "de- 
vouring element,"  as  the  news- 
paper reporter  so  delights  to 
call  it,  evinces,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary want  of  consideration 
for  the  fireman's  preferences,  a 
marked  propensity  to  break  out 
most  frequently  during  the 
darker  and  colder  nights  of 
the  winter  -  time ;  and  it  is 
then  that  one  begins  to  realise 
that  the  fireman's  life  is  not 
exactly  all  clover.  There  is  no 
great  exhilaration  to  be  derived 
from  the  coming  straight  out 
of  the  engine-house  doors  into 
a  thick  black  fog — a  darkness, 
like  that  in  Egypt  of  old  time, 
that  may  be  felt,  and  often  even 
seems  to  require  being  pushed 
against ;  great  rolling  banks  of 
heavy  sulphureous  matter,  of 
which  one  gets  large  chunks 
into  one's  mouth  and  throat 
and  lungs,  and  chokes  and 
gasps  and  strangles  over,  the 
while  that  the  steamer  is  slowly 
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feeling  its  way  by  the  curb  at  a 
pace  which  would  do  credit  to 
a  funeral  cortege,  in  the  vague 
hope  of  possibly  arriving  on  the 
scene  of  the  fire  before  it  shall 
be  too  late  to  save  anything 
substantial  of  the  property  or 
even  the  lives  involved. 

Or  it  may  be  that  the  world 
outside  is  all  snow  and  ice,  and 
that  the  pace  has  to  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  reason  of  the 
unsafe  condition  of  the  streets 
for  the  horses.  I  will  do  the 
County  Council  the  justice  to 
say  that,  whatever  else  it  may 
have  left  undone,  it  has  done  its 
duty  in  this  respect,  that  when 
we  have  a  fall  of  snow  it  takes 
it  in  hand  at  once,  and  does  not 
leave  it  for  weeks  and  some- 
times months  to  disappear  as  it 
best  can  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  as  used  to  be  the  case 
under  the  old  regime.  But 
still,  with  the  Brigade  having 
as  it  does  to  turn  out  at  all 
times  and  seasons  without  wait- 
ing for  anybody,  there  must 
even  now  be  occasions  when 
men  and  horses  are  compelled 
to  pursue  their  weary  way 
through  the  deep  snow  before 
there  has  been  opportunity  to 
remove  it,  with  the  heavy 
steamer  ploughing  into  the 
drifts,  and  perhaps  the  bitter 
north  wind  driving  the  falling 
flakes  with  a  sharp  sting  into 
their  faces.  We  got  it  particu- 
larly hard  in  the  big  snow- 
storms of  January  1886.  There 
were  a  lot  of  jobs  going  on  at 
that  time,  and  I  well  remember 
one  occasion  when,  to  add  to 
the  general  pleasantness  of  the 
surroundings,  a  wheel  of  our 
steamer  came  off  on  South wark 
Bridge,  and  we  had  to  spend  a 


happy  hour  or  so  in  the  blinding 
snow  getting  her  up  again. 

And  whatever  the  County 
Council  has  been  able  to  do  in 
the  matter  of  snow,  it  has  not 
been  able  to  overcome  the  dis- 
advantages attendant  on  work- 
ing in  a  hard  frost.  A  fire 
with  the  thermometer  a  con- 
siderable number  of  degrees 
below  freezing-point  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  sights  imaginable. 
The  ground  is  very  soon  a  sheet 
of  ice ;  icicles  hang  from  every 
ledge  and  window-sill  of  the 
burning  building  in  spite  of 
the  furnace  that  is  raging  in- 
side ;  the  escapes  are  all  out- 
lined in  ice,  as  though  they  had 
been  designed  to  place  on  some 
huge  Christmas-cake;  and  the 
men  are  more  or  less  coated 
with  ice,  too,  according  to  the 
degree  of  wetness  they  have 
attained.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  ludicrousness  about 
it  as  well.  Foothold  is  natur- 
ally difficult ;  and  to  see  a 
dignified  Superintendent  sud- 
denly sit  down  while  in  the 
act  of  giving  an  order  to  an 
inferior  confers  an  air  of  panto- 
mime on  the  proceedings  which 
is  very  often  rather  disturbing 
to  the  equanimity  of  the  by- 
standers, professionals  or  lay- 
men. But  it  is  trying  work 
all  the  same.  It  is  all  very 
well  while  you  can  keep  inside 
the  building,  and  get  the  benefit 
of  the  fire,  but  as  soon  as  you 
come  out  your  clothes  begin 
to  stiffen,  and  your  fingers  to 
numb,  and  your  toes  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  cease  to 
exist ;  till  your  whole  feeling  is 
that  your  very  marrow  is  frozen 
to  the  core,  and  that  the  only 
hope  remaining  is  to  get  some- 
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body  to  hang  you  up  in  front 
of  a  fire,  on  the  off-chance  of 
your  gradually  thawing  out. 
The  Chief  once  gave  me  the 
advice,  as  an  old  hand,  apropos 
of  the  refreshments  which  were 
always  served  round  at  the 
close  of  all  these  long  jobs, 
never  to  touch  spirits  east  of 
the  City  Road,  but  to  stick  to 
the  coffee.  When  therefore  I 
state  that  at  one  of  these  hyper- 
borean fires  I  once  assimilated 
three-quarters  of  a  tumbler  of 
neat  Houndsditch  brandy  at  one 
draught,  and  not  only  lived 
but  felt  grateful  for  it,  I  don't 
think  I  need  trouble  to  analyse 
my  sensations  any  further. 

There  used  to  be  a  tradition 
amongst  the  men,  apparently 
of  long  standing,  that  big  fires 
could  always  be  reckoned  on  as 
likely  to  be  most  plentiful  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  quarter- 
days  as  regarded  season,  and 
on  Saturdays  as  regarded  the 
days  of  the  week.  The  first  of 
these  calculations  was,  sad  to 
say,  based  upon  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  human  nature ;  the 
second  on  the  not  unnatural 
nor  unreasonable  assumption 
that,  most  warehouses  and 
places  of  business  being  closed 
early  on  Saturday,  any  out- 
break of  fire  that  might  occur 
there  would  have  a  better 
chance  than  on  other  days  of 
making  good  headway  before  it 
was  discovered.  From  my  own 
researches  into  the  subject,  I 
am  a  little  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  men  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  generalise  from  the 
particular  rather  overmuch ; 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  must 
candidly  own  that  some  of  the 
fires  which  did  take  place  dur- 


ing or  somewhere  near  about 
the  fateful  fifteen  days  sub- 
sequent to  each  quarter-day 
presented  features  calculated  to 
give  rise  to  serious  misgivings 
on  the  part  of  the  reflective. 
Cases  of  simultaneous  spon- 
taneous combustion  in  three 
separate  bundles  of  rags  in 
three  different  cupboards  on 
three  distinct  landings ;  of  full 
paraffin-cans  having  been  dis- 
posed absent-mindedly  upside 
down  in  the  middle  of  floors  of 
empty  rooms,  with  the  stoppers 
out ;  of  staircases  having  been, 
no  doubt  also  quite  by  mistake, 
washed  thoroughly  down  with 
paraffin  instead  of  water,  and 
very  imperfectly  dried,  —  all 
these  and  other  similarly  extra- 
ordinary coincidences  have  come 
under  my  notice  in  my  time ; 
but  if,  as  not  unusually  hap- 
pened, the  occupier  of  the  prem- 
ises, no  doubt  overcome  by  a 
sense  of  the  imminent  risk  he 
had  undergone  of  losing  his  all, 
had  withdrawn  himself  tem- 
porarily from  the  ken  of  man 
to  get  over  the  shock,  who  was 
to  openly  attempt  to  explain 
the  mystery,  and  possibly  render 
himself  guilty  thereby  of  casting 
a  slur  on  a  hitherto  unblemished 
reputation,,? 

One  of  the  funniest  things 
that  I  can  recollect  in  con- 
nection with  a  quarter-day  fire 
was  in  the  case  of  a  call  we 
had  one  Boxing  Night  to  a 
house  well  alight  in  a  street, 
not  unknown  for  its  historical 
associations,  in  the  Borough. 
We  were  some  little  time  on 
the  scene  before  the  turncock 
arrived;  he  in  his  turn,  when 
he  did  at  last  show  up,  was 
some  little  time  more  before 
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he  could  find  the  plug ;  and 
when  he  had  ultimately  found 
it  and  got  it  out,  there  was  but 
the  barest  little  dribble  of  water 
behind  it.  The  South  London 
water  arrangements  very  sel- 
dom were  satisfactory;  but 
that  is  rather  beside  my  story. 
Meanwhile  the  house  which 
we  had  come  to  save  was  mer- 
rily burning  away,  and  by  the 
time  we  did  get  to  work  there 
was  apparently  very  little  of  it 
except  the  outside  shell  left. 

Somewhere  about  that  point 
one  of  the  crowd  of  spectators 
which  had  as  usual  collected 
button  -  holed  Mr  Hutchings, 
the  officer  in  charge,  with  the 
information  that  he  believed 
the  grandmother  of  the  oc- 
cupier was  in  the  house  up- 
stairs. It  was  rather  late  in 
the  proceedings  to  offer  this 
information ;  and  though  Mr 
Hutchings  did  all  he  could  to 
act  upon  it  by  mounting  up 
to  the  top  of  one  of  the  escapes 
and  looking  in  at  the  windows 
to  see  if  there  was  any  possible 
chance  of  getting  the  old  lady 
out,  he  had  to  content  himself 
with  the  conclusion  that  she 
must  have  already  long  before 
fallen  through  to  the  ground- 
floor  with  the  rest  of  the  in- 
flammable contents  of  the 
house,  and  trust  that  her 
demise  had  been  as  painless 
and  comfortable  as  it  could 
be  expected  to  be  under  the 
circumstances. 

About  an  hour  later,  when 
we  had  succeeded  in  getting 
the  fire  under,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  turning  over  the 
debris  with  a  view  to  discover- 
ing anything  that  might  be 
there  in  the  shape  of  charred 


remains,  there  was  a  little 
bustle  amongst  the  crowd  out- 
side, and  one  of  the  men  came 
in  to  Mr  Hutchings  with  the 
news  that  the  occupier  of  the 
house  had  returned  and  was 
waiting  to  see  him.  We  ac- 
cordingly went  out  to  inter- 
view him,  and  found  him 
within  the  circle  that  was 
being  kept  by  the  police, 
heading  a  little  procession, 
consisting  of  his  wife  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms,  a  grown-up 
daughter,  two  little  girls,  and 
the  supposedly  missing  grand- 
mother, propped  up,  as  became 
her  years,  between  the  aforesaid 
little  girls.  When  Mr  Hut- 
chings and  I  first  caught  sight 
of  them  they  appeared  to  be 
taking  their  misfortunes  re- 
markably calmly ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  man  realised  who  Mr 
Hutchings  was,  he  raised  up 
his  voice  in  bitter  lamentation, 
in  which  he  was  ably  supported 
by  the  rest  of  his  family,  that 
"it  was  'ard  on  a  bloke  as  'e 
couldn't  take  the  missus  and  'is 
grannie  and  the  kids  out  to 
the  pantermime  without  findin' 
'is  'ome  gone  when  'e  got  back." 
Mr  Hutchings  sympathised 
with  the  bereaved  outcasts  as 
far  as  time  and  circumstances 
could  permit,  but  business  is 
business ;  and  so,  without  any 
more  unnecessary  delay,  he 
proceeded  to  put  the  usual 
questions  to  the  head  of  the 
family  as  to  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  premises,  the 
names  of  himself  and  his  land- 
lord, &c.  When  he  came  to  the 
inquiry,  "Were  the  premises 
insured?" — 

"  Oh  yes  !  "  replied  the  man 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  ; 
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"I've    got    the    policy   in   my 
pocket "  ! 

And  he  then  and  there  pro- 
duced it.  Mr  Hutchings' 
private  comment  to  me,  as  we 
returned  home  on  the  steamer, 
was  that  we  didn't  always  say 
all  that  we  thought,  which  of 
course  might  have  meant 
anything. 

I  think  the  grandest  fire 
I  ever  attended  was  the  one 
I  have  already  referred  to, 
in  the  coffee  warehouses  at 
Wapping.  At  first  it  was 
only  confined  to  one  end  of 
the  block,  and  early  in  the 
morning  we  had  it  well  in 
hand,  and  the  steamers  were 
beginning  to  make  up  and  go 
home,  leaving  a  small  force  to 
finish  off  the  job  with  stand- 
pipes.  Then  some  idiotic  busy- 
body of  an  outsider,  it  was  sup- 
posed, went  through  the  build- 
ing, leaving  the  fireproof  doors 
open ;  and  in  a  few  more 
minutes  the  whole  block,  filled 
with  jute  sacks  as  it  was, 
was  in  a  blaze  from  end  to 
end,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a '  vast  Jubilee  illum- 
ination. Everything  had  of 
course  to  be  got  to  work 
again ;  and  the  next  thing 
that  happened  was  that  the 
whole  of  the  riverside  front 
fell  bodily  outwards  in  one 
piece,  like  the  front  of  a  doll's 
house,  sinking  the  nearest  float 
through  sheer  weight  of  bricks, 
and  only  giving  the  men  just 
time  to  jump  for  their  lives 
into  the  water  as  they  saw  the 
wall  coming.  A  huge  column 
of  flame  shot  up  into  the  air 
high  enough  to  be  seen  for 
miles  round  London  ;  and  after 
that  all  the  fat  was  in  the  fire, 


so  to  speak,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  to  be  done  except 
to  go  stolidly  on  pouring  tons 
of  water  on  to  the  ruin  and 
prevent  the  fire  getting  on  to 
do  further  mischief  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

A  somewhat  curious  feature 
of  that  fire  was  that  for  some 
hours,  when  things  were  at 
their  worst,  the  gutters  were 
running  with  the  most  delici- 
ous-looking cafe  noir.  The 
water,  entering  the  building 
in  comparatively  fine  streams 
as  it  did  from  the  branches, 
naturally  got  boiled  almost 
immediately,  and  then,  per- 
colating the  coffee-sacks  from 
top  to  bottom,  took  all  the 
strength  out  of  them,  and 
came  away  in  the  form  stated. 
I  can't  say  I  tried  the  inviting 
beverage  myself, — I  had  my 
suspicions  that  it  might  not 
be  all  that  it  appeared, — but 
a  good  many  persons  in  the 
crowd  did,  and  I  understood 
that  they  found  it  quite  to 
their  taste. 

Incidentally  I  may  mention 
that  I  was  as  near  coming  to 
an  untimely  end  on  that  oc- 
casion as  I  have  ever  been  in 
my  life.  I  was  with  another 
man  in  charge  of  a  branch 
some  little*  way  inside  the 
building  on  the  ground-floor. 
The  warehouses  being,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  con- 
structed on  the  fireproof  sys- 
tem, there  was  a  good  deal  of 
iron  about,  amongst  the  rest  a 
quantity  of  cast-iron  pillars 
supporting  the  several  floors, 
which  by  this  time  were  pretty 
well  red-hot.  We  had  got  the 
fire  comfortably  surrounded  on 
both  the  land  and  the  water 
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sides  by  now,  and  where  my 
comrade  and  I  were  working 
we  could  see  the  deliveries 
from  two  or  three  other 
branches  better  than  the  men 
who  were  in  charge  of  them 
probably  could,  and  that  they 
were  impinging  uncomfortably 
close  to  more  than  one  of  these 
pillars.  My  mate  sang  out  to 
the  man  on  our  right  to  keep 
his  water  more  to  the  right, 
so  as  to  be  clear  of  a  pillar — 
but  it  was  too  late;  smack 
came  the  water  on  to  the 
pillar :  there  was  a  loud  snap, 
as  of  a  stick  of  glass  break- 
ing, and  a  rumbling  and  a 
tumbling  up  above  us.  My 
companion  remarked,  "  I'm 
off!"  I  replied,  "So  am  I!" 
We  dropped  the  branch  like  a 
hot  potato,  and  bolted  clear  of 
the  building  like  a  couple  of 
rabbits.  When  we  turned  to 
see  if  we  could  do  anything  to 
get  the  branch  out,  the  place 
where  we  had  been  standing 
was  filled  choke  up  to  the 
doorway  with  coffee-sacks.  I 
am  not  going  into  a  digression 
here  on  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  modern  fireproof  buildings ; 
all  I  will  say  is,  that  they 
are  uncommonly  nasty  places 
when  they  have  got  a  fire  in 
them. 

I  was  present  at  three  of  the 
fires  which  took  place  on  the 
premises  of  that  unfortunate 
benefactor  of  his  race,  Mr 
Whitely,  and  practically  burnt 
him  completely  out  every  time. 
The  place,  like  most  others  of  its 
kind,  was  almost  as  good  as  cer- 
tain to  go  in  its  entirety  once  a 
fire  started  inside,  the  numer- 
ous communications  between 
departments  and  floors  necessi- 


tated by  the  business  gratui- 
tously lending  themselves  to  the 
spread  of  the  flames,  not  to 
speak  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  ready-made  fuel  afforded  by 
the  nature  of  the  goods  stored 
there  :  and  though  between  the 
second  and  third  occasions  that 
I  attended  Mr  Whitely  had 
been  to  the  expense  of  having 
iron  doors  put  up  throughout. 
When,  after  the  third  fire  was 
over,  I  accompanied  the  Chief 
through  the  building,  every  thing 
was  clean  gone  again,  except  the 
iron  doors,  which  were  stand- 
ing up  on  their  own  ends 
amongst  the  desolation,  like 
the  gates  in  an  Irish  landscape. 
A  rather  pretty  sight  was  pre- 
sented at  that  last  fire,  by 
the  way,  in  the  shape  of  the 
lady  employees,  who  had  been 
tumbled  out  from  their  dormi- 
tories above  the  shops  into  the 
street  in  all  stages  of  deshabille; 
and  I  couldn't  help  appreciating 
to  some  extent  Lord  Eldon's 
feelings  when,  on  a  somewhat 
similar  occasion,  the  place 
where  he  had  hidden  the  Great 
Seal  went  entirely  out  of  his 
head. 

My  luck  with  regard  to  really 
sensational  fires,  such  as  at 
theatres  and  the  like,  was  not 
very  great.  Of  big  jobs  I  saw 
plenty,  but  very  few  of  them 
were  of  a  kind  the  memory  of 
which  is  likely  to  endure  out- 
side the  Brigade  itself  and  the 
immediate  circle  of  those  con- 
cerned in  the  loss.  I  was  present 
at  two  events,  however,  which, 
though  they  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  big  fires,  were  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  take  their 
place  in  the  history  of  the  time. 
I  mean  the  dynamite  outrages 
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at  the  Tower  and  Westminster 
Hall,  which  both  took  place 
on  the  same  morning.  When 
we  got  to  the  Tower  the  fire 
was  practically  all  over;  but 
the  arms  were  lying  about  all 
scattered  and  broken,  the  tro- 
phies had  been  blown  off  the 
walls,  and  portions  of  the  ceil- 
ing had  come  down;  there  was 
a  great  hole  yawning  in  the 
floor,  and  the  windows  of  the 
Banqueting  Hall  were  all  blown 
out;  the  flagstaff  was  blown 
away,  and  the  clock  had  its 
face  blown  out.  I  remember  its 
striking  me  at  the  time,  how- 
ever, that  the  dynamiters  would 
have  been  wiser  to  experiment 
on  some  other  building,  for  very 
little,  if  any,  further  damage 
was  done  to  the  structure. 
People  didn't  jerry-build  when 
that  was  put  up. 

While  we  were  waiting  for 
further  orders,  word  was  brought 
of  the  additional  explosions  in 
Westminster  Hall  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  I 
went  on  there  with  the  Chief 
in  his  van.  By  the  time  we 
got  there,  however,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  huge 
hole  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case, and  some  of  the  windows 
broken,  and  the  poor  policeman 
who  by  his  bravery  had  averted 
so  much  of  the  worst  effects  of 
the  explosion  being  tended  on 
the  floor  till  the  ambulance  came 
to  fetch  him  away.  He  was 
fearfully  mangled,  poor  fellow ; 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  think 
that  he  lived  to  reap  the  re- 
ward of  his  self-sacrifice  to 
duty.  Inside  the  House  of 
Commons  there  was  a  com- 
plete wreck,  the  benches  being 
all  torn  up  and  lying  about, 


as    if    the  members   had   been 
bear-fighting. 

We  also  turned  out  to  the 
explosion  under  London  Bridge, 
the  circumstances  of  which  re- 
main a  mystery  to  this  day. 
The  bomb  was  apparently  placed 
on  a  ledge  under  the  spring  of 
the  arch,  but  did  no  particular 
harm.  From  certain  fragmen- 
tary portions  of  attire  which 
the  police  found  on  the  same 
ledge,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  perpetrator  of  the  attempted 
outrage  got  blown  up  himself ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  de- 
voutly hope  that  such  was  the 
case. 

Fires  involving  loss  of,  or 
risk  to,  life  on  the  part  of  the 
sufferers  did  not  come  in  our 
way  very  much,  but  of  course 
amongst  the  home  calls  which 
we  got  there  were  a  few  of 
these  here  and  there.  I  think 
the  most  terrible  job  at  which 
I  attended  was  that  at  which 
the  poor  servant -girl  Alice 
Ayres  lost  her  life  under  such 
sad  circumstances.  It  was  at 
an  oil-shop  in  Southwark  that 
the  fir©  took  place,  and  by  the 
time  we  got  there  the  shop  itself 
was  a  burning  fiery  furnace, 
throwing  out  a  blast  of  heat 
that  scorched  the  very  hair  on 
one's  head  w*hen  one  approached 
nearer  than  the  other  side  of 
the  street.  The  owner's  wife 
and  her  boy  must  have  suc- 
cumbed almost  at  once  to  the 
smoke  and  heat:  poor  Alice, 
when  we  came  up,  was  engaged 
in  dropping  the  children  out  of 
the  second-floor  windows  to  the 
firemen  below.  She  had  got 
all  three  of  them  out  safely, 
and  then  her  own  turn  came. 
The  jumping-sheet  by  that  time 
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had  been  prepared  for  her,  and 
climbing  out  on  to  the  window- 
sill,  she  made  ready  to  jump. 
Probably  the  exertion  of  saving 
her  master's  children  from  the 
midst  of  all  that  pungent  suffo- 
cating smoke  had  exhausted 
her,  for  when  she  did  jump,  it 
was  short.  She  caught  on  the 
lintel  projecting  above  the  shop, 
turned  over,  and,  missing  the 
sheet,  fell  heavily  on  the  pave- 
ment, mortally  injured.  She 
was  picked  up  and  carried 
away  to  hospital  at  once,  but 
nothing  could  be  done  to  save 
her,  and  she  died  in  a  few 
hours,  every  bit  as  much  a 
martyr  to  duty  as  any  soldier 
on  the  battlefield. 

There  was  another  death  at 
that  fire — that  of  the  owner  of 
the  shop  himself.  He,  poor 
fellow,  died  a  martyr  to  his 
anxiety  for  his  money.  He 
had  been  reported  as  having 
escaped  ;  but  when  the  fire  was 
over,  nothing  could  be  learnt 
of  his  whereabouts,  till  Mr 
Hutchings  and  I,  while  going 
over  the  house,  found  him  with 
his  legs  entangled  in  the  rungs 
of  the  ladder  leading  from  the 
attic  floor  to  the  roof,  head 
downwards,  and  charred  to  a 
cinder,  but  with  his  cash-box, 
which  he  had  evidently  gone 
back  into  the  house  to  fetch, 
still  firmly  gripped  under  his 
arm.  He  had  no  doubt  found 
his  retreat  by  the  stairs  cut  off, 
and  attempting  to  escape  by 
the  roof,  had  found  the  trap- 
door locked,  and  so  perished. 
Maybe  it  was  his  all  that  was 
in  the  cash-box,  so  there  is  no 
need  to  think  too  hardly  of 
him. 

One   or   two   of  the  injuries 


that  I  have  seen  incurred  in 
the  course  of  fires  have  been 
quite  uncalled  for.  For  in- 
stance, on  one  occasion  we  got 
a  call  for  a  room  on  fire  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  the 
station.  We  were  there  in 
about  two  minutes;  and,  on 
entering  the  door,  were  im- 
mediately encountered  by  a 
heavy  body  that  had  been 
violently  hurled  down  the 
stairs,  and  nearly  threw  the 
lot  of  us  off  our  legs.  This 
missile  in  question  proved  to 
be  the  aged  and  dropsical 
father  of  a  family:  the  fire 
proved  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  window-curtain  alight; 
but  the  old  gentleman's  four 
stalwart  sons,  believing  it  to 
be  the  right  thing  to  do  under 
the  circumstances,  had  heaved 
him  down,  preparatory  to 
taking  any  other  steps  to 
remedy  the  mischief.  I  believe 
he  was  rather  badly  hurt  as 
the  result,  and  had  to  go  to 
hospital :  whether  he  subse- 
quently recovered  I  know  not. 
Another  very  flagrant  case  of 
misplaced  energy  was  that  of 
an  old  lady,  who  was  so  much 
overcome  by  the  alarm  of  a 
fire  four  or  five  doors  away 
from  her  down  a  mews  that 
she  deliberately  opened  her 
bedroom  window  and  jumped 
out,  thereby  incurring  a  severe 
compound  fracture ! 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  claim 
to  have  ever  saved  anybody's 
life,  or  anything  more  import- 
ant than  a  stuffed  chimpanzee, 
which  I  brought  down  from 
the  upper  storey  of  a  taxider- 
mist's in  Oxford  Street.  I 
really  forget  why  I  did  it,  as 
it  was,  strictly  speaking,  the 
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Salvage  Corps'  business :  pro- 
bably it  was  by  way  of  some 
joke  with  the  other  men.  At 
anyrate  I  never  got  any  credit 
for  it;  and  the  strict  rules  of 
the  Brigade  forbade  my  even 
getting  the  chimpanzee  to 
keep. 

In  spite  of  my  having  at- 
tended in  my  time  something 
like  four  hundred  fires,  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  come  off  with- 
out being  badly  hurt  once. 
The  worst  that  ever  happened 
to  me  was  to  fall  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet  off  an  escape, 
breaking  the  force  of  my  de- 
scent on  the  top  of  Mr  Port's — 
the  officer  in  charge  of  Head- 
quarters— helmet,  and  cut  my 
knee  rather  badly :  the  result 
being  that  I  got  a  touch  of 
blood-poisoning,  and  my  leg 
swelled  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  couldn't  get  on  my  clothes 
for  a  fortnight ;  and,  to  my  in- 
tense chagrin,  was  thereby  de- 
barred from  being  present  at 
the  Paternoster  Row  fire,  one 
of  the  biggest  jobs  of  its  time. 
I  once  was  nearly  drowned  in 
the  basement  of  a  warehouse 
in  Cheapside.  I  had  gone 


down  the  steps  leading  to  it, 
and  seeing  a  lot  of  packing- 
cases  sticking  up  three  parts 
out  of  the  water  that  had 
collected  there,  supposed  that 
the  floor  was  only  submerged 
some  three  or  four  inches,  and 
accordingly  stepped  boldly  off 
what  I  took  to  be  the  bottom 
step  into  about  six  feet  of  the 
treacherous  fluid.  I  was  for- 
tunately hauled  out  immedi- 
ately by  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 
like  a  terrier,  by  a  man  who 
was  following  me;  otherwise, 
with  my  long  boots  and  all,  I 
should  have  stood  a  very  poor 
chance.  Another  time  I  stum- 
bled into  a  jam  -  vat  in  the 
Borough,  and  though  I  was 
carefully  scraped  down  and  put 
to  soak,  I  was  painfully  con- 
scious of  smelling  like  a  school 
feast  for  weeks  afterwards. 
But  I  never  broke  a  limb,  or 
my  neck,  as  my  relations  were 
so  fond  of  prophesying  I  would. 
I  won't  say  that  they  wished 
it ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  in  their  secret  hearts  they 
weren't  rather  disappointed 
that  I  didn't. 

G.    NUGENT-BANKES. 
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THE    CONQUEST    OF    CHARLOTTE.1 
PART    I. — MY    LEGACY    OF    FAMILY    HISTORY. 


CHAPTER    IV. THE    BLOSSOMING    OP    THE    RASCAL. 


THE  cast  shoe  was  the  pivot 
of  all  their  fortunes.  The 
Nether  Bowes  couple,  it  seems, 
did  not  miss  it  on  Charlotte's 
return ;  nor  did  they  note  her 
flustered  condition,  caused  by 
her  fright,  and  the  race  along 
the  shore,  and  anxiety  about 
concealing  the  whole  matter, 
if  it  could  be  concealed,  or  of 
explaining  it  if  it  could  not. 
The  gloaming  sheltered  her; 
but  indeed  her  true  cloak  was 
their  own  alarm,  woven  of  Bab's 
whistle  and  stave  of  song  that 
Sunday  morning.  The  moment 
she  entered,  Charlotte  was  aware 
of  something  amiss :  they  wore 
it  like  a  mourning ;  and  having 
no  inkling  of  its  cause,  she  im- 
agined that  the  news  of  her 
morning's  dallying  in  the 
Silver  Wood,  if  not  of  her 
whole  day's  truancy,  must  have 
reached  the  Back  Bowes  be- 
fore her. 

Her  mind  was  soon  put  at 
ease  of  that  alarm.  It  was 
Kab's  habit  of  a  Sunda^  night 
to  call  in  upon  the  Seton  house- 
hold on  his  way  back  to  St 
Brise.  That  was  only  friendly, 
for  his  way  lay  past  their  door. 
At  such  times  Charlotte  and 
he  were  wonderfully  indifferent 
to  each  other,  or  affected  to  be 
so :  whether  that  was  easier 
after  the  meetings  earlier  in 
the  day  in  the  Silver  Wood, 


let  you  lovers  say.  To-night, 
while  it  was  still  long  before 
his  customary  hour  of  coming, 
Aunt  Janet  took  Charlotte 
aside  and  warned  her  that  Rab 
must  not  show  face  there  that 
night. 

"He  shamed  us  all  to-day," 
she  said,  and  told  Charlotte 
how.  Charlotte's  own  per- 
formance, ranged  alongside 
Kab's  in  the  light  of  Janet's 
and  James's  displeasure,  did 
not  look  very  pretty ;  where- 
upon she  conceived  that  a  great 
injustice  was  being  done  to 
Rab,  and,  with  a  glowing  pity 
for  him  at  her  heart,  set  forth 
to  warn  him  from  the  Nether 
Bowes. 

We  are  to  suppose  that  Rab 
little  needed  the  pity,  and  that 
he  cared  for  it  less,  for  he  made 
a  great  laugh  at  the  affair. 
That  way  of  taking  it  suited 
Charlotte's  present  mind ;  it 
threw  a  shade  or  two  of  grey 
into  her  own  blackness,  which 
kept  comparing  itself  with 
Rab's.  All  the  same,  that  way 
of  taking  it  would  not  do  with 
James  and  Janet,  when  they 
made  the  discovery  of  her 
offence,  which  might  be  any 
minute ;  and,  try  as  she  would, 
it  was  with  a  poor  show  of 
Rab's  lightness  that  she  re- 
counted to  him  her  own  doings 
of  the  day. 
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Her  decline — obedience  to  the 
call  of  an  outward-bound  ship 
from  the  hill  of  Cluny,  and  the 
delicious  paddling  in  the  roman- 
tic waves  —  was  easily  under- 
standed  by  Rab :  therein  she  was 
like  a  piece  of  himself.  I  gather 
that  even  thus  early  he  had 
begun1  to  know  himself;  later, 
the  rascal  showed  that  he  could 
read  himself  like  a  book.  When 
she  came  to  the  escapade  of  the 
yellow  rocks,  with  its  answer- 
ing signal  of  the  sea-gull's  note, 
and  the  barefoot  flight  along 
the  shore,  Rab  hummed  and 
whistled  so  mightily  that  she 
fancied  that  her  sin  must  be 
blacker  even  than  her  fear  of 
being  found  out  had  painted  it. 

Then  he  began  to  examine 
her  about  the  adventure.  He 
made  an  especial  point  of  the 
beach  being  empty  save  of 
herself  and  the  black -a- vised 
men. 

"  No  other  grievous  revolters 
among  the  people  ?  " 

She  was  certain  that  no  one 
saw  her  save  these  two,  unless, 

of  course Hey !  Rab  was 

laughing  at  her!  But — but — 
and  here  ever  was  the  sting 
of  the  story — she  had  left  her 
shoe  behind  on  the  sand.  It 
was  a  witness  to  her  decline 
for  any  who  cared  to  precog- 
nosce  it. 

"  And  the  men  ?  What  were 
they  like?"  Rab  continued 
with  his  questioning,  ignoring 
the  shoe  and  all  its  conse- 
quences. "-A  black  -  a  -  vised 
man"  (as  she  had  told  him, 
and  he  filled  in  the  portrait) 
"  cracked  with  years,  and  a  cloak 
hunched  round  his  shoulders, 
making  him  look  like  a  cock- 
roach on  its  hind-legs?" 

"  That's  the  man,"  Charlotte 


cried,  startled  by  the  sight  of 
him  again,  called  up  by  Rab's 
description. 

"  And  the  other  lad  —  the 
handsome  one?" 

Now  that  she  thought  of  it, 
he  was  familiar  somehow, — 
she  seemed  to  have  cast  eyes 
on  him  before. 

"  Passing  through  the  Bowes 
in  a  cadger's  cart,"  Rab 
suggested. 

"Yes,  yes,"  Charlotte  cried 
again.  "And  you  know  him, 
Rab?  And,  maybe,  he  knows 
me,  and  will  bring  the  shoe  to 

the  Nether  Bowes,  and  then 

What's  a  bit  whistle  to  bidin' 
away  from  the  kirk  all  day  ?  " 

"You  may  well  ask,"  cries 
Rab  in  great  glee,  until  Char- 
lotte got  into  a  fever  at  the 
thought  of  it.  Then  he  com- 
forted her  with  a  gallant  resolu- 
tion— or  so  she  read  it. 

"  I  ken  the  two  ne'er-do-weels 
brawly,"  he  said.  "  Smuggling 
rascals  both.  I'll  get  back  your 
shoe  for  ye." 

At  word  of  smugglers  she 
was  in  a  flare  of  concern.  She 
would  fifty  times  rather  the 
loss  of  her  shoe  and  the  dis- 
covery of  her  truancy,  of  her 
tryst  even,  than  that  he  should 
risk  his  Iife4  with  the  bold  and 
wicked  smuggler.  But  he  just 
crowed  at  her.  She  didn't  know 
the  bold  smuggler.  He  was  a 
poor  creature.  Once  he  was 
a  man,  and  would  have  cut 
a  hatchet  down  your  backbone 
as  soon  as  look  at  you.  But 
if  she  knew  him  now,  as  well 
as  he  knew  him,  she  wouldn't 
count  him  a  snap — which  was 
true.  Besides,  the  smugglers 
as  likely  as  not  would  never 
touch  her  shoe.  It  would  have 
leave  to  lie  on  the  sands  until 
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the  tide  came  up  and  washed 
the  dainty  thing  away.  The 
tide  wasn't  full  till  two  o'clock 
that  morning.  He  knew  that. 
He  noticed  most  things,  he 
said,  and  crowed  again.  And 
the  moon  was  full  early,  and 
if  he  were  quick — if  she  could 
forbear  delaying  their  adieux 
now :  "  Morning's  our  time  for 
a  particular  tdte-a-tdte,  but 
then  we're  a  queer  pair  " — who 
knew  but  that  he  could  recover 
her  shoe  still  by  the  light  o' 
the  moon.  And  to-morrow 
night — never  mind  how — or  the 
next  night  at  worst,  if  she 
would  mak'  an  errand  to  the 
Silver  Wood  she  would  find  it 
in  yon  fork  of  the  fir  where  the 
chaffinch  sat  on  eggs.  Never 
mind  how  it  was  to  be  there: 
there  it  should  be.  And  now — 
ae  fond  kiss,  and  he  was  off  on 
his  adventure. 

With  that  she  had  to  be  con- 
tent. And,  indeed,  for  the 
moment  it  comforted  her  pride 
greatly  that  the  shoe  might  be 
hers  again,  and  that  the  dis- 
covery of  her  day's  ill-doing 
should  rest  on  the  slender  cord 
of  a  chance  inquiry  by  some 
of  their  neighbours  about  her 
absence  from  the  kirk. 

Now  my  father,  who  was  in 
the  Excise,  as  you  have  been 
told,  was  at  this  time  an  officer 
at  St  Brise,  and  likely  to  remain 
there,  or  on  the  same  level  some- 
where else,  unless  his  own  exer- 
tions took  him  a  step  higher. 
Marriage  with  Miss  Grace  Trail, 
which  he  was  ettling  for  at  this 
time,  might  have  lifted  him — 
and  ultimately  it  did;  but  so 
far  fortune  had  favoured  that 
match  little,  and  Mr  Trail,  Miss 
Grace's  father,  had  not  favoured 
it  at  all.  So  it  seemed  that 


advance  lay  with  his  own  exer- 
tions. Most  folk,  and  Rab  was 
one  of  them  at  that  time  I  con- 
ceive, took  Mr  Shirra  for  a 
dense  man;  whereas  he  was 
only  an  awkward,  who  saw  and 
hoped  for  much, — wherein,  I  am 
told,  I  take  after  him. 

"  True,  true ;  you're  like  him 
i'  the  head,"  Rab  said  to  me 
once  in  after -days.  "Your 
father  was  a  fell  clever  man  wi' 
his  head;  but  he  wasna  very 
happy  in  his  manner." 

He  had,  indeed,  a  way  of 
hitting  upon  the  right  thing, 
but  of  coming  at  it  so  unskil- 
fully that  men  put  down  his 
discernment  to  his  luck.  It  ill 
became  Rab  to  labour  that 
point.  It  was  my  father's  for- 
tune to  have  that  vagabond's 
unusual  wit  set  against  his  own 
in  most  of  his  enterprises — his 
ill-fortune.  It  began  with  this 
affair  of  Black  Veitch,  and  the 
two  played  a  game  of  checkers 
all  their  days. 

Most  of  my  knowledge  of 
the  Black  Veitch  affair  was 
gathered  from  my  father's  lips, 
and  they  were  unwilling.  It 
came  out  in  random  shafts  of 
bitterness  against  Rab — not  the 
best  way  of  getting  at  the 
truth.  Yet,  I  daresay,  I  have 
the  strings  of  the  story. 

Some  whisper  had  gone 
abroad  about  the  sea -gull's 
signal,  and  it  came  to  my 
father's  ears  and  seemed  a 
happy  find  for  him,  especially 
as  he  and  the  coastguard  were 
in  a  rivalry  for  the  catching  of 
Black  Veitch  and  his  gang. 
Their  doings  were  notorious, 
and  whichsoever  of  the  officers 
should  steal  a  march  upon  the 
other  in  their  capture  was  cer- 
tain of  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and 
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a  round  sum  in  his  pocket  to 
keep  it  oiled. 

I  suppose,  too,  that  there  was 
an  informer,  as  usual,  and  that 
my  father  had  bought  him  for 
his  own  ear.  At  any  rate,  he 
came  to  know  where  this  par- 
ticular cargo  was  to  be  landed, 
and  the  vessel  that  was  to  bring 
it,  and  even  the  vessel's  where- 
abouts off  the  coast.  So,  when 
Rab  reached  St  Brise  on  the 
Sunday  night,  or  rather  to- 
wards the  Monday  morning, 
and  made  down  to  the  shore 
(for  Charlotte's  shoe  —  but  he 
went  very  warily,  whatsoever 
his  reason  may  have  been,  and 
it  may  have  been  habit  only), 
he  came  plump  upon  my  father 
and  his  men.  But  for  his  wari- 
ness, he  must  have  discovered 
himself  to  them,  for  the  moon- 
light still  lay  on  the  shore :  as 
it  was,  he  made  a  clean  survey 
of  their  disposition,  and  with 
his  knowledge  could  understand 
its  meaning,  —  my  father  and 
the  main  body  well  hid  by  the 
yellow  rocks,  where  (so  my 
father's  information  was)  the 
cargo  was  to  be  floated,  with 
outposts  at  the  doo-cot  to  the 
westwards  and  on  the  footpaths 
above  where  they  led  to  the 
landward  road.  All  this  Bab, 
out  in  the  moonlight  hunting 
Charlotte's  shoe,  had  discovered 
a  good  two  hours  before  the 
tide  was  at  flood ;  and  long  ere 
that,  be  sure,  Black  Yeitch  had 
it  all  at  his  fingers'  end,  and 
had  changed  his  course  accord- 
ing1^ 

My  father  and  his  men  lay 
listening  for  the  noise  of  the 
oars.  It  was  a  quiet  night, 
and  the  sound  came  just  when 
and  where  they  expected  it — 


towards  the  flood-tide  when  the 
moon  died,  and  away  out  in  a 
line  with  the  tail  of  the  rocks. 
By-and-by  it  ceased,  and  that 
also  they  had  expected ;  but 
not  that  when  it  began  again, 
it  should  be  short  and  choppy 
and  yet  fainter,  as  if  the  boat, 
wheresoever  it  was,  had  changed 
its  tack.  Then,  too,  the  man 
at  the  doo-cot  slipped  down  to 
tell  my  father  that  he  had  seen 
a  flash  well  to  the  eastward, 
towards  Torrie  Town,  and  by 
the  time  he  reached  the  main 
body  they  had  all  seen  it,  and 
heard — so  it  seemed — the  sea- 
gull's note  faintly  from  that 
airt.  But  my  father,  being 
cock-sure,  I  suppose,  in  his  in- 
formation, which  he  had  kept 
to  himself,  and  proud  of  how 
he  had  laid  his  plans,  would  not 
budge.  And  in  a  little,  to 
justify  him  it  appeared,  the 
ki-dk  sounded  from  the  rocks 
more  immediate  to  them.  And 
so  it  kept  sounding,  coming 
nearer  if  anything,  but  slowly ; 
and  my  father  gave  the  order 
to  lie  low,  which  was  done  even 
until  the  tide  was  on  the  ebb 
again.  But  no  seizure  was 
made.  Then  my  father  was 
got  to  believe  that  the  game 
was  up  for  4that  night.  He  had 
been  outwitted;  and  it  was 
characteristic  of  him,  for  he 
was  given  to  bursts  of  heat, 
that  by  a  sudden  command  he 
spread  his  men  along  the  shore, 
and  among  the  rocks,  and 
through  the  wood  inland  beyond 
them  to  the  main  road,  with 
orders  to  take  man,  woman, 
and  child  they  should  find,  and 
bring  them  to  him. 

And,  by-and-by,  those  down 
on   the   shore  came  upon  Rab 
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walking  very  gingerly  over  the 
wet  beach  and  carrying  a  shoe 
in  his  hand. 

Rab,  of  course,  had  a  fine 
story  ready  on  his  tongue's  tip. 
I  have  never  known  him  with- 
out one.  He  had  come  down 
to  the  beach  to  pick  up  a  shoe 
that  was  lost.  It  was  a  leddy's 
shoe.  He  repeated  that  tale 
when  they  brought  him  before 
my  father  where  he  stood  fum- 
ing by  the  outgoing  tide  at  the 
yellow  rocks. 

"And  there — they  could  see 
for  themselves — he  had  found 
the  shoe.  Whose?  Ah,"  and 
he  made  a  mighty  man-o'-the- 
world  mystery  over  that. 

"Doubtless,"  said  he,  with  a 
turn  of  his  eye  that  took  in  the 
whole  band,  but  pivoted  on  my 
father, — "  doubtless  some  of  you 
ken  how  inconvenient  it  is  at 
times,  and  how  delicate,  to 
mention  a  lady's  name." 

This  was  a  thrust  at  my 
father,  of  whom  the  town's 
gossip  had  it  that  some  nights 
before  he  had  boggled  at  toast- 
ing his  mistress, — I  think  be- 
cause (but  I  never  knew  the 
rights  of  the  story)  her  father, 
the  Provost,  was  of  the  com- 
pany. 

There  was  a  kind  of  snigger 
among  some  of  the  band,  which 
whipped  up  Rab's  impudence 
like  a  top. 

"I'm  not  ashamed  of  my 
trade,"  he  continued;  "but  I'll 
not  say  that  it  finds  favour  wi' 
the  lassie's  people." 

"  I  ken  your  trade  fine,"  cries 
my  father,  all  heated.  A  dull 
man,  they  called  my  father :  he 
was  the  first  of  all  that  country- 
side, it  seems,  to  read  Rab  to 
the  bottom.  "  I  ken  your  trade 


fine,"  he  cries,  "and  mine 
is  to  catch  you  at  it.  To- 
morrow I'll  have  ye  before  the 
bailies." 

"To-morrow  I'm  at  your 
service,"  says  Rab;  "to-night 
still,  I'll  not  deny,  I  ha'e  busi- 
ness wi'  her  whose  name  is  no' 
to  be  mentioned."  And  he 
passed  the  shoe  again  under 
my  father's  eyes.  "  I'm  happy 
to  say  that  her  folks  haven't 
found  out  our  little  ploy  yet." 

"By  God!"  says  my  father, 
"to-morrow  I'll  cage  ye." 

"I'm  thinking,"  says  Rab, 
"that  in  the  meantime  some 
other  bird's  escaping  you." 

And,  surely  enough,  at  the 
moment  he  spoke,  the  ki-ak 
sounded  far  to  the  east  again, 
and  a  flash  sprang  up  among 
the  rocks  there. 

My  father  drew  off  his  men 
and  hurried  them  all  eastwards, 
and  Rab  was  left  alone.  He 
mounted  among  the  bushes 
above  the  shore,  and  watched 
the  lights  flash  fainter  and 
fainter,  beyond  Torrie  Town. 
By-and-by  the  sound  of  oars 
from  Torrie  Bay  reached  him, 
and  with  a  chuckle  he  struck 
northwards  on  the  Back  Bowes 
road. 

The  next  day  the  town  was 
in  a  ferment  about  the  smug- 
gling case.  It  was  known  that 
Mr  Shirra  in  the  Excise  had 
been  outwitted,  and  the  folks 
were  not  sorry,  and  still  less 
surprised  ;  but  they  cocked 
their  ears  at  word  of  Rab's 
connection  with  the  affair.  As 
the  week  wore  on,  more  and 
more  of  them  kept  coming 
lounging  about  Eben's  shop, 
where  Rab  sat  with  extra  clever 
things  on  his  clean  lips,  while 
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Eben    watched   him   from   the 
corner  of  his  eyes. 

Mr  Shirra  had  laid  an  infor- 
mation against  Eab  before  the 
Provost  and  bailies.  So  far  as 
Provost  Trail  was  concerned, 
my  father  might  have  spared 
his  breath;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  beat  about 
the  bush  in  telling  why.  Of 
course,  there  was  his  opposi- 
tion to  Mr  Shirra's  courting 
of  his  daughter;  but  in  truth 
that  was  little  more  than  an 
outcome  and  corollary  of  the 
other  thing  I  am  aiming  at. 
He  had  a  very  deep  interest 
in  these  ventures  of  Mr  Black 
Veitch.  Some  people  in  the 
Provost's  place  would  have  wel- 
comed a  family  tie  with  my 
father.  An  interest  in  the 
Excise  would  have  been  a  fine 
reserve  string  to  his  bow  in 
the  event  of  the  other  strings 
playing  him  false.  But  the 
Provost  was  not  of  that  kind. 
He  was  a  man  of  siccar  spirit, 
and  he  showed  it,  not  only  in 
making  no  terms  with  the 
enemy,  but  in  taking  his  steps 
so  that  he  needed  not  to  make 
them.  If  Black  Veitch  had 
turned  king's  evidence  on  any 
day,  it  would  have  puzzled  him 
to  discover  Mr  Trail's  hand  in 
any  of  his  dealings. 

But  if  the  Provost  pooh- 
poohed  my  father's  story,  and 
not  without  some  flouts  at  my 
father's  intelligence,  the  bailies 
were  eager  to  take  the  matter 
up.  It  was  close  upon  the 
'Thirties  now,  when  suspicion 
of  well-stated  authority  seemed 
the  likeliest  qualification  for 
municipal  office.  So  in  a  quiet 
colleaguing  way  behind  the 
Provost's  back,  the  bailies  and 


one  or  two  of  the  councillors  set 
about  probing  the  affair  deep. 

One  thing  they  found  that 
looked  ugly:  Rab's  landlady 
testified  that  on  that  Sunday 
night  he  had  not  come  in  be- 
fore she  fell  asleep  ;  and  think- 
ing to  shelter  Rab,  she  had 
added,  "but  that  was  nothing 
by-ordnar."  The  bailies  seized 
upon  this,  and  drew  from  her 
that  Rab  was  aye  a  late  bird. 
When  they  and  Mr  Shirra 
came  bursting  west  to  Eben's 
shop  and  tackled  Kab  with  this 
admission,  the  rascal  answered 
that  he  could  have  told  them 
all  that  himself,  and  indeed  had 
done  so. 

"I  was  late,"  he  said,  "find- 
ing the  shoe,  as  I  told  Mr 
Shirra  there ;  and  as  I  told 
Mr  Shirra,  too,  I  had  to  return 
the  shoe  that  night,  and  return 
it  I  did." 

Perhaps,  Rab  added,  seeing 
Mr  Shirra  had  such  a  wonder- 
ful short  memory  that  he  forgot 
that,  he  could  maybe  sharpen 
his  recollection  by  recalling 
various  civilities  that  passed 
between  them. 

"  Whose  shoe  was  it  ?  "  cried 
my  father,  flushing  hotly. 

"You'll  pardon  me,  gentle- 
men," says* Rab,  turning  to  the 
bailies  with  a  laugh  in  his 
mouth,  "but  that's  my  busi- 
ness." 

As  to  the  matter  of  use-and- 
wont  lateness,  "I'm  a  kind  o' 
romantic  lad,"  he  explained, 
"  for  all  that  I'm  just  a  tailyer," 
at  which  Eben  looked  at  him 
sharply  again,  "and  fond  o' 
communing  wi'  Nature.  In 
fact,  I  can  think  o'  nothing 
more  entertaining,  unless  it  be 
a  crack  wi'  the  bailies." 
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"Rab,"  cried  Eben,  tired  of 
the  suspicion  likely  to  rest 
upon  his  shop,  "you'll  either 
redd  up  this  matter,  or  you'll 
march." 

Ha !  the  rascal  was  keen 
enough  to  clear  it  up,  but  at 
his  own  time  and  in  his  own 
way.  How  far  before  this  he 
was  in  the  Provost's  confidence, 
or  the  Provost  was  in  his,  I 
cannot  say ;  but  now,  at  any- 
rate,  I  know,  though  it  was  not 
suspected  by  any  then,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  laying  of 
heads  together  between  them 
up  at  the  Provost's  house  of 
nights.  Did  you  know  them 
as  I  do,  you  would  laugh  to 
think  of  these  two  confederates, 
so  disproportioned  in  years, 
playing  at  the  exchange  of 
confidences.  I  think  it  very 
unlikely  that  the  Provost  gave 
Eab  one  single  hint  to  fasten 
on ;  and  just  as  unlikely  that 
Rab  needed  one  hint  to  aid  him 
to  the  knowledge  of  all  the 
Provost's  secrets.  They  were 
well-matched  wits,  though  Rab 
was  to  prove  the  keener. 

I  have  heard  Rab  on  the  sub- 
ject in  later  days. 

"  D'ye  ken,  Dauvit,"  he  said, 
"between  the  Provost,  who 
died  highly  respected  and  is 
lying  up  i'  the  auld  kirkyard 
there  with  a  mighty  load  o' 
ill -designed  granite  on  top  of 
him,  —  between  him  and  me, 
whose  end,  I  mak'  bold  to  say, 
you  believe  likely  to  be  lament- 
able, there  was  just  this  great 
difference, — I've  been  honest  to 
mysel'.  You'll  not  understand 
it,  Dauvit,  being  yourself  one 
of  the  dying  -  respected  order. 
Huts !  You're  angry.  There's 
room  for  all  kinds,  man ;  and  i' 
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faith  in  this  assembly  of  a  world 
them  that  come  masked  are 
given  most  elbow  -  room.  My 
consistent  way  o'  living  is  the 
same  thing  as  that  grand  essen- 
tial symmetry  in  music  which 
you  have  heard  Mr  Parabo  dis- 
coursing about  with  that  feck- 
less artist  would-be  son-in-law 
o'  mine,  Richard  Clephane.  I 
tell  ye,  sir,  it's  not  a  question  o' 
morals,  —  of  good  respectable 
living,  which  is  just  accidental 
morality.  It's  a  question  o' 
'Have  ye  the  gift?  D'ye  feel 
yourself  standing  outside  the 
world,  uplifted  like,  an'  seeing 
it  whole,  like  a  diorama  at  the 
Kirktown  market  ? '  The  man 
that  has  that  gift,  lad,  is  an 
artist,  and  I  tell  you,  if  he's 
true  to  it,  he'll  be  a  kind  o' 
vagabond  all  his  days." 

"  Then  I'm  glad  I  haven't  the 
gift,  Rab,"  says  I. 

"  Perfectly,  Dauvit,  perfectly ; 
that's  a  sentiment  that  throws 
a  light  on  the  whole  question." 

That  chatter  of  Rab's  is  be- 
yond my  comprehension,  which 
is  exactly  what  Rab  said ;  but 
it  needs  no  special  wit  to  see 
that  he  was  goading  these  per- 
sistent bodies  of  bailies  into 
having  him  up  before  them, 
and  to  guess  the  reason  why. 
It  was  mischief  partly,  doubt- 
less ;  just  a  wicked  delight  in 
fooling  them  in  public.  But 
there  was  always  roguery  be- 
hind his  roguishness.  He  had 
up  his  sleeve  a  trump-card,  to 
be  played  before  all  the  world ; 
rather  than  keep  it  there,  I 
declare,  he  would  have  shamed 
his  mother. 

On  the  famous — nay,  notori- 
ous— day  of  the  Blossoming  of 
the  Rascal,  the  most  distin- 
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guished  man  in  the  court,  and 
all  St  Brise  was  there,  was  the 
lad  in  the  dock.  The  bailies 
looked  down  from  the  bench  a 
little  shiftily,  for  Bab's  head 
had  a  confident,  jerky  throw- 
back, like  a  red  gamecock's,  as 
his  glance  travelled,  full  of 
secret,  from  them  to  Provost 
Trail.  The  Provost,  in  his  usual 
coat  of  blue  and  brass,  and 
yellow  waistcoat,  watching  the 
fun  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  edged  away  from  Rab's 
eye,  it  was  so  familiar ;  so  that 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  court- 
room he  was  like  a  vari-coloured 
shadow  moving  on  the  wall. 
There  had  been  no  talk  of  his 
defending  Rab  himself,  though 
he  was  a  lawyer,  his  business 
being  above  bailie -court  work. 
Nor  could  he  have  done  it  so 
well  as  the  friend  of  Rab's 
choice,  one  Holland,  the  Writer, 
a  new-comer  who  had  attached 
himself  to  Rab  almost  from 
the  first  day  of  his  entering 
the  town, — by  a  kind  of  free- 
masonry, I  suppose,  for  this  was 
his  first  case  in  a  long  career  of 
getting  rogues  out  of  scrapes  by 
the  skin  of  their  teeth. 

And  over  against  Rolland,  of 
course,  was  my  father,  poor 
cock-sure  man,  deep  in  his  life- 
long business  of  trying  to 
sharpen  his  wits  on  that  rascal 
Rab,  and  confident  of  succeed- 
ing. He  had  got  some  fresh 
evidence,  the  knowledge  of 
which  gave  a  crow  to  his  voice 
as  he  went  through  the  old 
story  of  connecting  Rab  with 
the  shore,  and  the  landing  of 
a  cargo  somewhere  on  it.  A 
load  of  the  illicit  stuff,  he  ex- 
plained, had  been  discovered  in 
a  disused  quarry  in  the  Porter's 


Brae,  which  was  to  the  east  of 
the  road  to  the  Bowes,  and  that 
very  day  a  witness  had  come 
forward  who  had  seen  Rab  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  quarry 
on  the  Sunday  night.  And  my 
father  called  Thomas  Crummies, 
the  herd  on  Milton. 

•  I  question  if,  excepting  Rab, 
there  was  a  man  in  court  who 
knew  Tarn  when  he  stepped 
into  the  witness-box  that  day. 
In  my  time,  a  score  of  years 
later,  he  was  "The  Philan- 
derer,"— a  bye-thing  to  every- 
body's hand,  a  reprobate  token 
in  the  exchange  of  the  town's 
humours.  And  he  first  went 
out  of  his  course  on  the  day  he 
testified  against  Rab.  My  God  ! 
It  makes  me  ill  to  think  how 
many  ships  may  have  been  lost 
through  being  signalled  by  that 
rascally  barque. 

Before  the  bailies  Tarn  told 
his  story  plainly  enough — with 
a  glibness  of  tongue,  indeed, 
which  may  have  been  his 
weapon  as  a  Philanderer,  for 
in  no  wise  else  did  he  look  the 
part.  He  had  in  his  tending 
some  sheep  in  fields  that  Milton 
took  from  Gospetry,  and  on  the 
Sunday  night,  or  rather  the 
next  morning — it  was  nearer 
four  than  three  o'clock — he  had 
left  them  and  was  walking 
homewards  along  the  Bowes 
road,  and  was  close  to  where 
the  St  Brise  road  cut  it,  when 
he  heard  voices.  A  minute 
later,  or  maybe  two,  just  as  he 
arrived  at  the  crossing,  a  man 
came  up  from  the  Porter's  Brae 
and  turned  past  him  into  the 
road  to  the  Bowes,  and  he 
recognised  that  it  was  Rab 
Cuick.  He  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, dusky  light  as  it  was, — 
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it  wasn't  the  figure  that  he 
recognised  so  much  as  a  bit 
whistle  that  came  from  the 
teeth  of  it.  "  I  would  ken  Kab 
Cuick's  whistle  amang  a  mil- 
lion," Tarn  said.  So  sure  was 
he  of  his  man  that  he  had  cried 
out,  "  Good  morning,  Rab !  " 
but  Bab  had  paid  no  more 
heed  to  him  than  just  to  stop 
his  whistle  and  hurry  on.  By- 
and-by,  when  about  half-way 
up  the  Brae  to  the  quarry,  he 
heard  voices  again,  and  be- 
hind him,  on  the  Bowes  road 
he  thought,  the  sound  of  a 
sea-gull — a  queer  beast  to  be 
screeching  at  that  time  o'  day 
— and  immediately  two  or  three 
figures  scrambled  out  of  the 
quarry-hole  against  the  streak 
of  light  in  the  east,  and  there 
was  a  sound  of  wheels,  till  all 
was  quiet.  It  was  himself  who 
found  the  stuff  in  the  quarry,  a 
day  or  two  later,  of  which  they 
had  heard  tell  from  Mr  Shirra. 

Taken  with  what  had  gone 
before,  it  was  a  damning  enough 
piece  of  evidence,  and  the  bailies 
nodded,  and  the  blue  shadow 
slipped  round  the  wall  uneasily 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  how  Rab 
was  taking  it.  And  that  ras- 
cal's white  teeth  were  laughing 
in  Holland's  ear  as  he  got  up  to 
cross-examine  Tarn. 

The  lawyer  had  understood 
Tarn  to  say  that  he  was  out 
that  night  on  his  duties  as  the 
Milton  herd.  It  was  so,  Tarn 
said.  And  when  he  had  first 
heard  the  voices  he  was  on  the 
road  between  Gospetry  and  the 
cross-roads  at  the  Porter's  Brae 
—  somewhere,  probably,  near 
the  by  -  road  leading  to  the 
manse  of  Bogie? 

"  The  same,"  said  Tarn, 


"Now,  Thomas,"  said  Hol- 
land, "  will  you  swear  —  on 
your  oath,  remember — will  you 
swear  that  it  was  the  Milton 
sheep,  and  not  Nelly  Moyes  in 
Bogie  manse,  that  was  your 
errand  that  night?" 

Tarn  swore  to  heaven  that  it 
was  the  sheep,  and  with  a  red- 
faced  vehemence  that  sent  a 
ripple  of  laughter  over  the  court, 
that  broke  in  a  little  guffaw  in 
the  Provost's  corner. 

"  So  you  tell  the  court,"  con- 
tinues Holland,  "that  you  had 
not  visited  the  manse-kitchen, 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
detained  beyond  elders'  hours  ?  " 

"That  was  in  the  outgoing," 
roared  Tarn,  his  gills  matching 
his  red  hair. 

In  the  middle  of  the  laughter, 
I  believe,  my  father  got  up  to 
protest  against  this  line  of 
questioning ;  but  these  were  in- 
discreet and  humorsome  days, 
and  the  bailies  would  not  have 
missed  the  scandal  for  the  con- 
viction of  a  dozen  Rabs. 

"  So !  It  was  on  your  road 
to  see  your  sheep  that  you  paid 
a  visit  to  the  manse.  And  you 
were  late  of  leaving — wearing 
on  to  midnight.  How  did  you 
leave,  by  the  way  ?  Was  it  by 
the  front  door,  or  the  back  ?  " 

Tarn  fidged  and  fumed  on  a 
change  of  legs. 

"Out  with  it,  Thomas," 
Roland  bullied  him.  "But 
perhaps  you  don't  remember 
how  you  left?" 

"  I  have  gude  reason  to  mind 
it,"  Tarn  blurted. 

So  he  had,  to  his  dying  day. 
Rab  was  prompting  Rolland 
with  questions  now  so  loudly 
that  the  lawyer  did  not  need  to 
repeat  them.  The  court-room 
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was  dissolved  in  laughter  that 
anticipated  the  joke.  Only  the 
blue  shadow  on  the  wall  bit  his 
fingers  on  his  smile,  observing 
Rab  keenly :  this  lad  was  dis- 
covering himself  overly  clever 
for  a  confederate.  And  poor 
Tarn,  in  torment  on  his  stand, 
like  a  goose  on  a  hot  gridiron, 
boggled  over  the  story  of  his 
philandering :  how  the  minis- 
ter's wife,  thinking  that  she 
heard  strange  voices,  had  come 
to  the  kitchen,  and  Nelly  and 
the  other  wench  had  pushed 
Tarn  out  of  sight  into  the 


poultry  -  house  adjoining,  from 
which  he  had  only  escaped 
through  a  window  in  the  loft. 
His  entry  set  the  hens  and  ducks 
clucking  and  quacking. 

"What  ails  the  ducks  the 
night,  Nelly  ?  "  her  mistress  had 
asked  ;  and  "  Oh !  it'll  be  a 
strange  drake  among  them," 
answered  the  other  maid. 

"That'll  do  for  the  Philan- 
derer," cried  Holland  ;  and,  after 
the  roar  with  which  this  story 
filled  the  court, — 

"Call  Miss  Charlotte  Seton 
of  the  Back  Bowes." 


CHAPTEB  V. — RAB   CTJICK  S   CHARLOTTE. 


Her  pale  face  trembled  as 
she  entered  ;  and  for  a  moment 
she  shrank  back  upon  old  Robin 
Cook  and  my  uncle  James,  who 
were  following  her  in.  Her  gaze 
fluttered  round  the  court  till  it 
rested  on  Rab ;  then,  at  sight  of 
where  he  stood,  a  flush  mounted 
to  her  brows. 

"It  was  all  my  fault,"  she 
cried,  and  pushed  forward  to 
beneath  the  bailies'  bench. 

To  this  day,  all  St  Brise  can 
tell  so  much  of  what  they  call 
"  the  witnessing  of  Rab  Cuick's 
Charlotte." 

Rolland  handed  her  into  the 
box,  and  with  a  knavish  wit 
bade  her  speak  simply  what 
she  knew. 

"The  Sabbath  before  last," 
she  said,  "  I  was  late  in  getting 
to  St  Brise.  The  bells  had 
rung  in,  and  instead  of  going 
to  the  kirk  I  went  down  to  the 
shore  past  the  harbour,  and 
waded  along  to  the  rocks. 
And  when  I  was  wading,  I 
heard  the  sound  of  a  sea-gull, 


and  —  and  it  minded  me  o' 
something  —  and  I  gave  the 
note  back  without  thinking, 
and  there  on  the  rocks  above 
me  was  a  black-a-vised  man, 
and  I  ran  to  St  Brise.  As  I 
ran  another  started  up  along- 
side of  me,  and  I  ran  harder, 
and  when  I  got  to  St  Brise  it 
was  without  one  of  my  shoes, 
and  I  had  to  go  home  with- 
out it." 

Rolland  put  her  a  question 
as  she  hesitated. 

"And  did  you  recover  your 
shoe,  Miss » Seton  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  already  that  Rab 
Cook  got  it  for  me,"  she  an- 
swered, facing  the  lawyer. 
"  You  see," — she  turned  to  the 
bailies, — "  when  I  got  back  to 
the  Bowes,  I  told  Rab  the  ad- 
venture of  my  losing  it ;  and  He 
said  that  as  soon  as  he  got  down 
to  St  Brise  that  night  he  would 
seek  rny  shoe  on  the  shore,  and 
I  was  to  look  in  the  Silver 
Wood,  the  next  day  or  the 
next,  in  the  tree  where  the 
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chaffinch  nests,  and  I  would 
find  it.  And  so  I  did.  On  the 
Monday  forenoon  I  went  to  the 
wood,  and  there  was  my  shoe. 
They  were  my  Sabbath  shoes, 
and  I  have  them  on  now. 

"  And  I'm  sorry,"  she  said, — 
she  turned  to  the  Rascal,  and 
the  blue  shadow  on  the  wall 
shook, — "it  was  kind  o'  you, 
Rab,  and  I'm  sorry  I've  got  you 
into  trouble." 

"  It  wasn't  you  that  brought 
me  here,  Chatty,  or  brought 
you  either,  but  just  your  ain 

ungallant    freend,    Mr    Shirra 

)? 

"Tush!"  cried  Rolland  over 
his  shoulder.  "Let  me  ask 
you  one  more  question,  Miss 
Charlotte.  Have  you  ever  seen 
or  spoken  to  Mr  Cook  here 
since  that  Sunday  night  ?  " 

"Rab?  No!"  answered  Char- 
lotte. "I  wasn't  allowed  out 
last  Sabbath." 

Her  own  words  tore  the  veil 
from  her  own  eyes,  helped,  per- 
haps, by  a  little  laugh  that 
went  round  the  court  at  the 
thought  of  that  fine  gracious 
lassie  under  any  Back  Bowes 
thumb — Uncle  James's  thumb, 
for  example.  In  a  flash  she 
had  explored  the  whole  course 
of  events  to  their  fountain,  as 
she  thought — this  narrow  re- 
ligion of  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
against  which  something  in  her 
had  always  revolted.  That  was 
why  they  were  ill  at  Rab's  bit 
whistle.  That  was  why  she 
minded  the  loss  of  her  shoe ; 
why  Rab,  for  the  finding  of 
it,  was  standing  in  the  dock. 
That  was  why  —  the  blood 
leapt  in  her  with  a  new  in- 
spired pride  —  why  she,  her 
consecrated  self,  stood  vailed 


for  the  sport  of  this  burgh 
crowd. 

I  have  but  a  dim  glimpse  of 
her  feeling,  for  my  nature  is 
not  like  hers;  but  my  own 
Charlotte's  is,  and  every  day 
now  that  wonderful  country  is 
revealed  to  me. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  she  cried,  with 
the  imperiousness  of  the  woman 
awakened. 

The  new  note,  and  the  sight 
of  her  so  haughtily  transfigured, 
startled  the  court,  from  the 
bailies  to  the  scum  at  the  door, 
and  she  had  to  repeat  her  ques- 
tion ere  they  told  her  she  might 
go.  Rolland  sought  to  assist, 
but  she  set  him  back  with  a 
look.  The  blue  shadow  had 
flitted  through  the  crowd  to 
the  foot  of  the  steps.  When 
the  Provost  held  out  his  hand 
to  help  her  down,  she  glanced 
at  him  for  a  second,  and  then 
took  it.  God  knows  I  like 
neither  him  nor  his  kind;  but 
there  was  a  touch  of  quality 
in  him  that  brought  him  nearer 
than  any  of  us  to  Charlotte  at 
that  moment. 

Even  old  Robin,  her  great- 
est friend  and  confidant  in  the 
Back  Bowes,  disaffected  her 
now.  They  were  standing  in 
the  street  behind  the  court- 
house waiting  for  Rab,  whose 
acquittal  was  certain.  Up  the 
wynd  from  the  street  came  the 
hum  of  the  town's  tongues,  and 
by  an  instinct  she  knew  her 
name  was  the  refrain  of  it. 

"We'll  go  home,  uncle,"  she 
cried. 

"Won't  you  wait  and  see 
Rab?"  asked  Robin. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  she  cried,  and 
set  off  on  the  road  to  Back 
Bowes. 
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James  followed,  with  the 
thought  that  it  was  a  re- 
generate sign  to  see  her  so 
ashamed  of  herself;  but  grad- 
ually something  in  her  gait  as 
she  dragged  him  at  her  heels 
made  him  doubt  if  her  shamed- 
ness  was  of  the  kind  he  had  in 
mind,  and  he  panted  on  with 
a  "  gey  queer  thing  "  trembling 
on  his  lips. 

On  the  grassy  knowe  above 
Cluny,  she  took  off  her  Sabbath 
shoes.  Uncle  James,  all  spent 
with  the  climb,  sat  down  be- 
side her.  Once  more  her  eyes 
fell  upon  the  Firth,  of  blue 
and  green  inlay,  and  on  the 
ships  far  out  with  their  sails 
set  for  the  silver  streak  that 
shot  into  the  North  Sea.  The 
sight  of  them  startled  afresh 
her  proud  and  perturbed  spirit. 

"Why  did  you  take  me 
there?  Why?  Why?"  she 
cried,  leaping  to  her  feet,  and 
James,  looking  up  at  her  with 
his  hand  on  his  side,  thought 
the  girl  was  mad. 

"  It  was  your  own  misdoing," 
was  all  he  could  say. 

She  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment ;  then  she  dropped  on 
her  knees  at  his  side.  The 
stupid  honest  man  looked  about 
him  in  wonder  and  alarm:  all 
was  hushed  and  still,  the  long 
shadows  lying  sleepily  on  the 
grass  and  gorse,  and  the  sharp 
salt  breeze  from  the  sea  filling 
the  air  here  without  a  murmur. 

"  Was  it  misdoing  ?  "  she 
asked.  "Then  why  does  not 
my  heart  tell  me  of  it?" 

He  laid  a  hand  upon  her, 
gently. 

"You  do  not  understand 
me  ?  "  she  said. 

"I    don't    understand    you, 


Charlotte,'  he  answered.  "  But 
we'll  get  home  to  Janet." 

Following  my  Uncle  James 
and  Charlotte  some  three  hours 
later  came  old  Robin  Cook  on 
an  errand  of  comfort — seeking 
it  at  the  same  source.  The  day 
had  become  more  exciting  after 
they  had  left  him — its  revela- 
tions following  one  another  so 
fast  that  his  mind  was  dazzled, 
and  kept  winking  over  them 
still.  The  bailies  had  given 
young  Kab  a  handsome  acquit- 
tal wherewith  to  cock  his 
beaver,  and  some  advice  about 
not  doing  it  again  to  vex  the 
lug  beneath  it.  The  Provost, 
taking  the  occasion  of  handing 
Charlotte  out  of  court,  had 
crept  away  to  his  own  house. 
My  father  I  can  fancy  making 
use  of  a  backdoor  way,  the 
thought  of  his  mistress  and 
promotion  farther  off  than  ever 
gnawing  inside  him.  Rab  was 
escorted  down  the  Townhouse 
steps  by  a  riff  -  raff  crowd 
hoarse  -  throated  in  gratula- 
tion :  he  would  know  how 
little  triumph  there  was  in 
that,  or  if  he  did  not  he  was 
soon  to  learn.  Once  on  the 
pavement,  he  could  see  the 
respectable  craft  cruising  about 
the  High  Street  opposite,  pre- 
serving between  him  and  them 
the  wide  berth  of  the  causeway. 
Presently  Eben  Smith  hailed 
him. 

"You  needn't  mind  coming 
back  to  my  shop,"  he  said. 

"But  I'm  acquit,"  cried  Rab.' 

"Honourably  acquit,"  said 
Eben.  "  All  the  same  I  haven't 
a  board  for  you." 

Rab  was  himself  again  in  a 
twinkling. 

"Man,    I'm    sorry    to    hear 
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that,"  he  cries.  "  I  knew  that 
these  ill-fitting  hose  and  things 
you  have  been  sending  home  o' 
late  had  done  you  no  guid,  but 
I  never  thought  your  trade  was 
leaving  you  so  fast  as  all  that." 

The  little  tailor  came  dancing 
round  Rab  in  a  fury,  swearing 
out  of  his  big  beard  that  no  ill- 
fitting  clothes  had  left  his  shop 
in  all  the  six-and-twenty  years 
he  had  sewed  in  it. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Rab.  "I 
shouldn't  have  whispered  a 
word  about  it — and  in  front  of 
so  many  of  your  customers,  too  " 
(nodding  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  ragged  ne'er-do-weels  behind 
him) — "  so  long  as  you  had  need 
o'  me.  Though,  Heaven  kens, 
I've  been  tired  for  many  a  day 
of  the  poor  class  of  work  that 
comes  your  way." 

Eben  stopped  in  his  protes- 
tations, and  laughed. 

"Rab  Cuick,"  he  said,  "I'm 
afraid  you're  a  bad  rascal." 

The  rascal  shook  himself  clear 
of  the  lousy  crowd  with  a  chir- 
rup, and  crossed  over  to  the 
tailor. 

"  Therein,  Mr  Eben,"  he  said, 
"you  misjudge  mankind,  I 
think." 

"  Not  you,  at  any  rate." 

"So  be  it.  Each  one  plays 
his  cards,  such  as  they  are  :  ilka 
one  for  himself,  according  to  his 
nature.  Mine,  I  confess,  is  queer. 
I  hold  an  unco  hand;  and  by 
the  same  token  so  do  you,  Eben, 
though  maybe  you're  not  so 
fond  of  displaying  it.  And  the 
Provost,  too, — the  closest  sitter 
of  us  all !  God's  sake  !  Human 
nature's  queer  —  three  or  four 
strings  at  the  most,  and  there's 
not  a  tune  you  cannot  play  on 
one  o'  them." 


"  Humph  !  "  says  Eben. 
"  Your  tongue  was  aye  good 
company." 

His  foot  was  already  in  the 
swim  of  passengers  on  the  pave- 
ment again. 

"But  mind  you,"  he  cried,  as 
he  was  borne  away  with  it, 
"I'm  done  with  you  for  work." 

The  crowd  swirled  and 
bubbled  round  Rab  in  curiosity 
and  amusement.  From  the 
outer  rim  of  it  old  Robin  Cook 
was  crying — 

"  What  means  Eben,  lad  ?  " 

Robin's  blood  was  up,  because 
of  a  dozen  wrangles  on  his  way 
hither.  When  left  by  James 
and  Charlotte,  he  had  dropped 
down  to  the  High  Street, 
triumphant,  in  search  of  his 
boy  Rab.  The  High  Street 
was  a  battlefield  for  that  hero's 
repute.  Its  main  intrench- 
ment  was  the  fact  of  his 
acquittal,  but  that  had  many 
weak  spots  for  such  as  wished 
to  be  enemies,  and  these  were 
assailing  them  hotly.  Down 
the  street  came  Robin,  engag- 
ing and  scattering  them  with 
parental  fury.  When  the 
honest,  avowed  detractors  were 
routed,  his  sense  of  Rab's  inno- 
cence mounted  to  conviction 
point.  There  were  others,  slan- 
derers in  friendly  masks,  who 
chuckled  at  Rab's  successful 
off-come  as  the  crown  and  glory 
of  his  exploit.  Clever  dog  (so 
they  seemed  to  say) :  to  do  it 
and  to  save  his  skin!  Robin 
was  upon  them  in  an  instant, 
giving  them  the  lie  in  their 
teeth,  but  they  laughed  at 
him. 

"Who  are  you,  old  hot- 
blood?" 

"The  lad's  father." 
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"He's  a  credit  to  you!" 

And  Robin  wondered.  His 
belief  in  Rab  was  down  near  to 
doubting. 

Fresh  from  this  warfare, 
Robin  reached  the  crowd  about 
Rab  in  time  to  hear  Eben's 
words. 

"What  means  Eben?"  he 
cried. 

"Just  what  he  says,"  an- 
swered Rab.  "He's  short  o' 
work  for  me." 

Down  the  stream,  in  which 
he  was  bobbing,  Eben  cried 
back — 

"Your  laddie's  lying,  Robin." 

"I  want  a  word  with  you," 
says  Rab  to  his  father,  walking 
into  the  causeway,  where  Robin 
joined  him.  "  Step  in  with 
me  to  the  National  here,  for 
peace." 

The  National  stood  hard  by, 
and  Rab  led  the  way  by  the 
close  door  into  the  parlour. 
Rolland  and  a  crony  or  two 
were  just  coming  out. 

"  By  Gad  ! "  he  cries,  "  here's 
the  rascal  himself.  We  were 
just  saying " 

"  This  is  Mr  Cook,  my  father," 
says  Rab,  disengaging  the 
lawyer  from  his  friends,  and 
leading  the  way  into  the  room. 

"I  congratulate  you,  sir," 
says  the  impertinent  Rolland. 

"  And  I  thank  you,"  answered 
Robin  with  a  rustic  courtesy, 
"  for  your  helping  hand  to 
Rab." 

"  Just  a  formality,  Mr  Cook, 
a  formality.  You  have  a  son, 
as  doubtless  you're  aware,  that 
never  gets  into  a  hole  that  he 
doesn't  ken  a  road  out  of." 

"I've  newly  got  an  inkling 
of  it,"  Robin  answered,  his 
doubting  heart  in  his  mouth. 


"  Mr  Rolland  is  not  the  man 
to  act  in  a  case  without  the 
surety  of  his  client  having 
right  on  his  side,"  suggested 
Rab. 

"Mr  Rolland's  an  unco  of  a 
lawyer,  then,"  Robin  answered, 
trying  to  throw  the  dust  of 
his  own  humorsomeness  in  the 
eyes  of  his  doubts.  "But  I'm 
glad  to  ken,"  he  added,  looking 
at  the  lawyer  with  a  wistful 
eye  —  "  I'm  glad  to  ken  that 
Mr  Rolland  is  satisfied,  as  we 
are,  o'  his  client's  innocence." 

"Of  his  client's  evidence. 
Gad !  it  was  a  clever  stroke 
of  you,  Rab,  to  bring  that  lass 
here,"  the  lawyer  chuckled. 

"Begging  your  pardon,  sir," 
says  Robin,  "that's  not  the 
way  to  speak  of  it — or  I  hope 
it  is  not.  If  it  was  a  stroke, 
in  your  meaning,  the  skin  it 
saved  covers  the  meanest  soul 
of  all  God's  creatures.  As  an 
honest  accident,  it's  still  a  mis- 
fortune. The  parade  of  that 
lassie's  sensibility,  or  of  any 
lassie's,  is  a  heavy  price,  if  you 
think  of  it,  for  the  declaration 
of  the  best  o'  men's  innocence, 
— and  that  Rab,  I'm  feared,  is 
not  you." 

"Your  sentiments  are  nobly 
spoken,  sir)  they  do  credit  to 
your  own  sensibility,"  says 
Rolland. 

"The  sensibility  of  the  nat- 
ural musician,"  cooed  Rab. 

"  To  be  sure,"  Rolland  caught 
him  up.  "  I  had  forgotten — or 
nearly — all  you  have  told  me 
about  your  father's  gift.  The 
taste  even  better  than  the 
practice,  I  think  I've  heard 
you  say?" 

"Not  so  bad,  not  so  bad," 
cried  old  Robin,  crowing. 
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"  Fingers  not  so  supple  as 
once  they  were,  but  the  feel- 
ing for't  as  quick  as  ever. 
Do  you  fiddle  yourself,  Mr 
Holland?  No?  I'm  sorry  for 
that,  for  we  might  have  had 
a  tear  at  it  together  at  the 
Bowes  one  night.  A  gift !  a 
gift !  And  one  you  can  pass 
on,"  he  added  brightly,  nod- 
ding in  Rab's  direction. 

"Ah!  Rab's  talent  all  the 
country  kens,"  says  Rolland. 

The  sneer  in  the  praise,  like 
rime  in  the  air,  chilled  Robin 
again. 

"I  maun  be  stepping,"  he 
said. 

"And  I  go  with  you,"  said 
Rab.  "  I  have  a  matter  to 
speak  of  that  will  beguile  the 
brae." 

"If  you  should  see  Miss 
Seton,"  says  Rolland,  in  giv- 
ing Robin  his  hand,  "present 
her  with  my  respects." 

"'Deed!  I'll  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  answers  Robin ;  and 
Rab  laughed  in  glee. 

"I  mean  no  offence  to  you," 
Robin  explained,  "but  just  that 
she'll  not  wish  to  be  reminded 
of  a  sore  subject." 

"If  the  witness  is  so  very 
touchy,  better  leave  my  gentle- 
man, here,  behind  you,"  Rolland 
said,  nettled,  although  he  waved 
a  laughing  adieu. 

Robin  flashed  a  troubled  eye 
between  the  two  men,  and 
"Good  day  to  you,  sir,"  cried 
to  Rolland  stiffly,  and  with  a 
doubting  heart  again  took  the 
Bowes  road. 

Nothing  was  said  during  the 
climb  to  Cluny ;  but  when 
Robin  quickened  his  step  on 
the  flat  road  beyond  it,  Rab 
hummed  into  his  ears  the  news 


of  his  dismissal  from  Eben's 
shop. 

"Eben,  you  see,  is  one  of 
your  small  philosophers  and 
damned  clever  men  who  con- 
demn with  a  'He  hadn't  been 
shot  had  he  not  been  among 
the  crows,'  and  turn  their  back 
on  the  unfortunate  bird." 

"And  maybe  he's  right," 
says  Robin  bitterly,  doubt  be- 
come the  conviction  of  doubt 
now. 

Rab  was  not  to  be  put  off 
his  tune. 

"In  this  case,  as  it  happens, 
the  bird  was  a  tailor,  which 
means  that  there's  eight  more 
of  him  left,  and  Eben  will  find 
it  out  to  his  loss.  Moreover, 
he  should  not  have  forgot  that, 
though  all  nine  came  to  grief 
and  were  fathered  on  his  shop, 
he  could  only  lose  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  tailor  at  best." 

"  A  tailor  at  best ! "  cried 
Robin,  answering  the  only 
thing  in  Rab's  speech  that 
he  understood.  "A  tailor  at 
best !  You  forget,  sir,  that 
your  father's  a  tailor." 

"But  not  at  best,"  Rab 
replied.  "I  don't  forget  that 
he's  more  and  better, — a  hu- 
mane man  and  a  generous, 
not  to  mention  a  fiddler." 

Robin  gave  a  doubtful  snort, 
and  walked  on  again. 

"  The  Bowes  is  a  back-going 
place,  lad,"  he  said,  presently, 
turning  over  a  plan  in  his 
head. 

"  Huts  !  father,"  laughed 
Rab.  "I'm  not  a  broken  man 
because  Eben  Smith  has  paid 
me  off.  I've  no  ambition  to  sew 
Back  Bowes  rents  all  my  days." 

Robin  stood  to  look  at  him 
for  a  moment. 
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"You're  not  the  laddie  you 
were  when  you  went  to  St 
Brise  three  years  ago,"  he  said, 
when  he  fell  into  step  again. 

"And  that's  true,"  said  Rab, 
speaking  more  persuasively, 
"and  is  it  not  only  natural? 
Three  years'  acquaintance  wi' 
the  world." 

"  Bah  ! "  interrupted  Robin. 
"A  man  never  again  makes 
so  rapid  an  acquaintance  wi' 
the  world  as  he  does  in  the 
first  three  years  of  his  life." 

"Good!  good!"  cries  Eab. 
"  He  finds  his  legs  then.  Later 
he  has  only  to  find  a  footing. 
That's  what  I've  been  doing  in 
these  three  years  in  St  Brise. 
I  have  learned  a  trade,  and  I've 
made  friends  —  friends  among 
some  of  the  big  folk  in  the 
town.  Fiddle  and  sang  and  a 
jokey  tongue,  and  little  things 
o'  that  kind — they've  taken  a 
fancy  to  me.  That's  all.  Yet, 
though  you  wouldn't  believe  it, 
and  it's  a  story  too  long  to  tell, 
that's  the  cause  of  this — per- 
secution, I  might  call  it,  that 
you've  seen  this  day." 

The  volatile  fiddler  was  once 
more  scattering  the  jealous  de- 
tractors of  his  boy  Rab. 

"Well,  putting  aside  this 
ridiculous  story  of  Black  Veitch, 
which  Eben  makes  an  excuse 
for  ridding  him  of  a  man  worth 
a  bigger  wage,  I've  saved  a 
little  money, — not  much,  but 
enough,  with  my  credit  and 
the  backing  of  my  big  friends, 
for  a  beginning.  And  I  could 
aye  start  a  pack.  I  doubt  not 
that  with  the  bit  gift  of  tongue 
folk  credit  me  with,  we  could 
keep  a  roof  above  us." 

"Us!"  cried  Robin,  turning 
upon  Rab. 


"Three  years  in  a  lifetime 
work  wonders,"  says  Rab. 

"Back  you  go  to  St  Brise, 
sir,"  cried  Robin.  "Now  I 
understand  it !  So  Rab  Cuick's 
a  married  man  as  well  as  a 
smuggler!  How  daured  you," 
cried  the  little  man,  flourishing 
'his  staff, — "how  daured  you 
allow  a  respectable  lassie  like 
Charlotte  Seton  be  named  with 
you  as  she  was  this  day  !  " 

"  You  haven't  asked  the  name 
of  the  leddy,"  says  Rab. 

"  Leddy  !  "  sneered  Robin. 
"Dochter  of  one  o'  your  big 
friends,  doubtless.  I  talk  of  an 
honest  lass.  Answer  me,  did 
Charlotte  know  you  were 
married  ?  " 

"To  be  married." 

"To  be  married — did  Char- 
lotte know  that  before  you 
brought  her  forward  as  a 
witness." 

"  Oh  !  she  came  forward." 

"Did  she?  Did  she?  And 
did  she  ken  this  before  she 
came  forrit?" 

"  I  fancy  she  had  a  notion  of 
it." 

"  Never !  or  she  had  never 
been  with  you  in  the  Sil'er 
Wood.  Man,  that  was  a  plain 
tale  of  sweethearting  you  un- 
ravelled to-day,  and  you've 
disgraced  her.  A  notion  oft? 
Did  you  teU  her,  I  say?" 

"  Troth  !  That's  my  present 
errand.  Father,  you  are  overly 
hasty.  What  if  it  were-  Char- 
lotte herself  that's  to  .  .  ."  . 

"  Marry  Charlotte  !  "  cried 
Robin.  "  Charlotte  and  you  to 
be  married.  There's  a  secretive 
young  hussy  for  you — to  tell  me 
everything  and  not  to  tell  me 
that.  Rab,  Rab,  you  are  a 
lucky  lad ! " 
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Robin  was  leading  the  step 
abreast  the  Silver  "Wood  now, 
his  feet  winged  with  joy.  Sud- 
denly he  came  to  ground. 

"Rab,"  he  said,  with  a  face 
gone  white.  "  Are  you  worthy 
o'her?" 

There  were  folks  on  the  road 
advancing  towards  them. 

"I'm  going  in  here,"  said 
Rab;  and  Robin  took  his  arm 
and  led  him  into  the  wood. 

"Rab,"  he  cried,  "before  I 
leave  you  here  for  her  to  find 
you,  you  maun  swear  that  you 
are  innocent  of  this  charge  laid 
against  you  the  day. 

"  Lord !  How  long  have  you 
walked  out  together  ? "  the 
mercurial  man  went  on. 

"Walked  out!"  cried  Rab, 
laughing.  "It'll  be  a  matter, 
now,  of  just  eighteen  years. 
You'll  be  inquiring  next  when 
I  asked  her.  I  never  asked 
her.  It's  predestined.  The 
little  old  man  i'  the  moon  has 
bound  us  with  his  silver  thread. 
And  now  I'm  going  to  tell  her 
the  time  has  come  for  a  stronger 
tie,  and  I'm  not  afraid  that  she 
won't  agree  with  me." 

"  You're  confident,"  says 
Robin,  looking  at  him  with 
these  sharp  eyes  which  took 
their  brightness  from  an  inward 
glow,  and  not  from  any  light 
they  penetrated  to,  for  they 
saw  shallowly.  "You're  con- 
fident," he  said.  ' 

"I  ken  Charlotte,"  says  Rab, 
in  a  jubilant  note,  —  "I  ken 
Charlotte  to  the  farthest  ben 
corner  of  her  mind." 

"There's  nothing  in  that  to 
crow  about,"  cried  Robin  in 
heat,  and  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  left  him. 

And   so,    with    all   his   fears 


rising,    Robin    came    to    Aunt 
Janet  for  comfort. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  this 
happened  exactly  as  it  is  set 
down  here.  This,  remember,  is 
only  a  legacy  of  family  history, 
my  many  legacies,  pieced  into 
a  story.  My  father  and  my 
mother  told  me  many  things ; 
and,  in  my  presence,  they  told 
each  other  many  more,  think- 
ing, as  indeed  was  the  case, 
that  as  yet  there  was  no  road 
from  my  hearing  to  my  un- 
derstanding. But  now  their 
words,  and  many  others  never 
intended  for  my  ears,  which  I 
caught  flying  in  the  scandalous 
gossip  of  Aunt  Sarah's  draw- 
ing -  room,  start  up  in  my 
memory,  and  take  their  place 
in  the  pattern  of  this  tale. 
Charlotte  Seton,  too,  contrib- 
uted to  the  story.  I  have 
read  a  whole  chapter  of  it 
sometimes  in  a  look  on  her 
face ;  and  the  younger  Char- 
lotte, mine,  was  deep  in  her 
mother's  heart.  Above  all, 
there  was  this  rascally  Rab 
himself,  who  could  see  ben,  as 
he  boasted,  to  the  farthermost 
corner  of  folk,  and  oftentimes 
would  tell  what  he  saw  there. 

Rab  had,  as  no  man  else 
whom  I  have  ever  known  had 
it,  the  trick  of  painting  people 
and  things  in  such  a  crux  and 
attitude  that  you  never  could 
see  them  again  in  any  other. 
When  the  high  land  of  houses 
was  being  built  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Custom  House  in  St  Brise, 
High  Street,  there  was  a  scaf- 
fold accident,  which  Rab  wit- 
nessed from  his  windows.  Two 
men,  or  maybe  it  was  three, 
were  killed  outright,  and  some 
had  narrow  escapes,  George 
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Baldy,  the  hunchback,  among 
them. 

"When  the  stour lifted,"  said 
Rab,  describing  the  affair,  "I 
saw  Hunchie  Baldy  hanging 
from  the  cross-beam,  for  all 
the  world  like  a  stable  lantern." 
Many  a  time  since  then  I  have 
had  dealings  with  this  man 
Baldy,  set  firm  on  his  feet  on 
the  solid  earth,  and  yet  for 
me  he  hangs  eternally,  stable- 
lantern-wise,  from  that  cross- 
beam. 

That  is  an  example  of  Rab's 
talent  in  painting  vividly 
the  appearances  of  men  and 
of  things,  and  he  exercised  it 
equally  in  getting  at  the  moral 
nature  of  folks,  and  holding  it 
up  for  a  spectacle.  I  tell  you 
the  dead  and  gone  persons  of 
my  story — some  of  them  his 
kith  and  kin,  his  own  wife 
Charlotte  is  among  them — have 
had  their  hearts  plucked  out  of 
them  and  exposed  to  view  by 
Rab  as  callously  as  if  they  had 
been  the  hearts  of  traitors  and 
Rab  the  common  hangman. 

So,  although  I  cannot  re- 
member old  Robin  Cook  in  the 
flesh,  I  have  derived  from  his 
graceless  son  a  picture,  the 
completest,  of  that  little  bow- 
legged  tailor,  so  hot  and  honest. 
I  can  picture  him  trotting  up 
the  brae  when  he  left  Rab  in 
the  wood  that  afternoon,  all  in 
a  flutter  between  anger  and 
affection ;  yet  when  he  came  to 
the  Bowes,  though  he  was  seek- 
ing support  and  solace  from 
Aunt  Janet,  still  the  jokey  man 
would  come  uppermost,  and  he 
had  to  greet  her  with  a  jaunty 
word. 

It  was  a  jaunty  word,  of 
course,  about  Rab's  acquittal. 


James  had  told  her,  Janet 
answered.  She  was  glad  for 
Robin's  sake,  she  said — for  all 
their  sakes.  Were  not  they  all 
involved  ? 

"  Ay  !  ay  !  James  told  you," 
said  Robin,  his  assurance  wav- 
ering before  Janet's  bitterness. 
"And  what,  now,  did  James 
think  of  it?" 

She  told  him  what  James 
had  recounted  :  just  that  Char- 
lotte made  a  good  appearance, 
and  that  Rab  got  clean  off. 

"  She  got  him  off,"  whispered 
Rab,  doubt  clouding  his  brisk- 
ness, and  enveloping  it. 

Janet  knew  that.  James  had 
not  said  so,  but  she  had  guessed 
it. 

"  And  Charlotte  ?  And  Char- 
lotte ?  "  he  repeated,  when  there 
was  no  answer  to  his  question. 

"What  have  you  done  with 
the  girl  down  in  St  Brise?" 
she  broke  out  with  temper. 
"  She's  come  back  another 
woman." 

"  James  had  been  too  hard  on 
her,  maybe,"  suggested  Robin. 

"Not  James,  but  the  thing 
itself,  was  too  hard  on  her," 
Janet  answered  more  hotly. 

"  A  proud  lass !  A  proud 
lass ! " 

"  She's*  been  publicly  held 
up." 

"  Tuts !  I  came  to  you  for 
heartening,  Janet  Seton,"  cried 
Robin,  in  vexation. 

"  You  don't  believe  he  was  in 
this  smuggling  affair?"  she 
went  on,  not  heeding  him. 

"  No,  no.  Certainly  not,  else 
how  should  the  bailies  let  him 
off.  And  yet  I  won't  say  he 
was  not  capable  of  it,  such  is 
his  love  of  a  ploy  and  bothering 
folks." 
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"  You  have  your  doubts, 
Robin  Cook,"  she  turned  on 
him  fiercely — "you  and  all  of 
you.  None  but  had  doubts, 
James  told  me." 

"Yes,  yes.  Till  Charlotte 
stepped  into  the  box.  She 
made  his  innocence  patent." 

"  Are  you  so  sure  she's  clear 
on  that  point,"  insisted  Janet. 

"What!"  cried  the  little 
man  aghast.  "Janet,  I'd  have 
given  my  fiddle  to  save  her 
this." 

"  Oh !  I  ken  you  are  fond  of 
the  girl.  Are  we  not  all  fond 
o'  her  — fond  o'  her?  What 
about  it?  Affection's  but  a 
nest  from  which  the  fledglings 
fly.  Which  should  go  quicker 
than  the  cuckoo-bird  dropped 
into  it.  You  mind  that  Sab- 
bath night,  Robin,  eighteen — 
nigh  nineteen  years  ago  ?  " 

"Fine." 

"  The  night  that  brought  me 
a  treasure.  And  since  then — 
I'll  tell  you.  Since  then  I've 
been  living  in  a  sinful  hope — 
that's  the  truth.  I  thought  to 
myself,  I  said  to  myself,  and 
I  thought  that  I  thought  it  : 
'It's  the  Lord's  will  that  she 
comes  to  me.'  It's  not  that  I 
have  not  wondered  often,  and 
looked  at  her  and  made  guesses. 
.  .  .  'But  it's  the  Lord's  will,' 
I  ever  said  to  myself,  '  and  it's 
the  Lord's  will  that  she  came 
unbeknown  and  unchristened.' 
All  the  time,  it  is  to  keep  her 
to  myself  that  I  have  been 
silent.  To  keep  her,  to  have 
her  for  my  very  own — there's 
an  avarice  for  affection  as  well  as 
for  siller — that's  what  has  been 
in  my  heart.  Sometimes  I 
have  seen  the  doubt  in  her 
eye,  and  deceived  myself  into 


thinking  it  was  not  there ;  and 
as  she  never  worded  her  ques- 
tionings, I  have  shut  my  eyes 
to  them,  persuading  myself  that 
to  her  I  would  never  be  other 
than  her  own  mother,  and  she 
own  daughter  to  me.  But  it 
has  come  at  last  to-day.  Rab, 
or  Rab's  misdoing  or  misfortune, 
has  put  it  into  her  head  to  ask 
it." 

"  Rab !  "  cried  his  father. 

"  Oh !  I  do  not  know  that  Rab 
knows  much,  or  anything.  If 
he  knew  it,  he  would  not  say  it 
in  so  many  words.  That's  not 
Rab's  way.  It's  enough  for 
him  to  get  a  hint,  and  having  a 
hint,  to  weave  a  story,  and  to 
weave  it  so  fine  and  gossamer 
that  when  you  catch  it,  it 
breaks  and  vanishes  in  your 
hand." 

"  The  rascal ! "  cries  Robin. 

"  Not  that,"  says  Janet,  going 
white.  "  Just  a  strange  laddie 
— no  more — as  we  love  Char- 
lotte. A  strange  lad  and  a 
strange  lass." 

"Ah!"  cried  Robin.  "Trust 
a  woman's  eyes.  I  see  you 
guessed  they  had  an  under- 
standing between  them.  Lad 
and  lass  —  so  the  world  goes 
round.  Why  should  we  be- 
grudge them  leaving  the  nest  ? 
The  past  is  by  with  it.  The 
world's  before  them.  Rab  has 
got  his  foot  in  to  it,  I  verily 
believe,  and  they'll  be  happy, 
woman." 

"  Say  you  so  too  ? "  said 
Janet.  "  Listen.  Here's  some- 
thing no  one  in  the  Bowes  save 
myself  knew  of  till  this  day. 
Three  years  after  Charlotte's 
coming  I  got  a  letter.  It  might 
have  shown  me  my  own  heart. 
It  is  lying  in  the  patch -box 
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upstairs,  and  I  know  every 
word  of  it.  It  was  from  her 
mother,  or  it  purported  to  be : 
I  doubt  not  it  was  from  her, 
the  poor  woman.  She  said 
she  had  heard  I  was  acting  a 
mother  to  her  child.  '  I  leave 
her  in  your  hands,'  she  wrote. 
'The  God  who  clouds  the  sky 
makes  the  sun  to  shine.  He  is 
not  so  cruel  as  men  and  women. 
He  made  the  past,  and  He  opens 
out  a  future.  Were  she,  my 
child,  to  come  into  my  life  now, 
it  would  bring  back  the  past,  to 
her  and  to  me,  and  spoil  her  fut- 
ure and  mine.  Give  her  this  mes- 
sage, from  her  mother,  if  ever 
she  inquires  after  me.  It  will 
be  no  grief  to  her  to  know  that 
she  will  never  know  me.  Love 
feeds  on  the  living,  not  on  the 
dead.  Tell  her,  then,  from  me, 
if  ever  she  can  understand  it : 
God  is  good.  He  will  blot  out 
the  past  and  open  a  new  future 
to  broken  hearts.'  That  was 
all  the  letter,  Robin  —  a  voice 
out  of  the  dark." 

"Had  you  no  guess  at  the 
writer?" 

"  Supposing  I  had,  I  did  not 
wish  to  know.  Like  the  woman 
who  wrote  it,  I  was  reading 
God's  will  into  my  own  inclina- 
tions. There  was  her  message, 
and  I  delivered  it  to  Charlotte 
to-day." 

"  And  how  does  she  take  it  ?  " 
asked  Robin,  all  inquisitive. 

"  It  hasn't  time  to  reach  her 
heart  yet.  She's  away  out  wi' 
it  in  her  head." 

"Where?" 

"  The  Sil'er  Wood." 

"Heft  Rab  there."    » 

"Ah!"  cried  Janet. 

I  gather  that  it  was  then  that 


Charlotte  came  in.  It  was 
dark,  I  suppose,  for  she  did  not 
seem  to  notice  Robin's  presence, 
but  stole  up  behind  Aunt  Janet, 
and  put  her  hands  round  her 
eyes. 

"  Guess  !  "  she  cried. 

"Charlotte  Seton,"  said  Janet. 

"  More ! "  cried  Charlotte,  and 
bending  to  Janet's  ear,  she 
whispered  into  it. 

The  little  tailor  slipped  up 
from  his  corner  behind  Char- 
lotte, and  in  turn  clapped  his 
hands  over  her  eyes,  and — 

"  Guess  ! "  he  cried  also. 

"Robin,"  Charlotte  replied, 
and  faltered. 

"  More  !  "  cried  the  merry 
man. 

"  Let  me  go,  and  I'll  tell  you," 
says  Charlotte. 

He  released  his  hands,  and 
she  kissed  Aunt  Janet  before 
she  turned  to  him.  Then  she 
bent  to  the  proud  little  tailor, 
and  kissed  him. 

"I  can  call  you  father,"  she 
said,  and  kissed  him  again,  and 
Robin  crowed  "  I  know." 

"  Ha  ! "  he  cried  in  his  glee. 
"  Your  pride  will  be  hurt  no 
more — as  Janet  here  was  per- 
suading me — at  being  publicly 
named  with  Rab." 

"  Rab  says  we  had  forgot  to 
tell  ourselves  what  everybody 
knew,"  answered  Charlotte  with 
a  smile. 

"  It  was  my  fault,  at  any- 
rate,"  she  went  on  uneasily, 
"  and  Rab  has  lost  his  job  in 
E ben's  shop  because  of  me. 
But  he'll  start  afresh ;  with  me 
to  help  him  he'll  start  afresh. 
Mother,  what  that  message 
says  ..." 

She  stopped  short ;  but  Janet 
said,  "Robin  knows." 
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"And  I  have  told  Bab," 
Charlotte  continued,  "  and  Rab 
says  ..." 

She  faltered  again,  and  did 
not  tell  what  Rab  had  said.  But 
I  know  what  he  said.  Charlotte 
told  him  the  story  of  the  letter 
which  Janet  had  told  her.  "  It's 
a  voice  out  of  the  dark,"  she 
had  said,  quoting  Janet.  "  It's 
a  voice  out  of  a  passing  blink  of 
light,"  Rab  had  answered.  She 
did  not  understand  him,  or  not 
then ;  but  he  was  right.  Where 
did  he  learn  that  strange  com- 
mand of  the  heart  of  men  and 
women?  But  Charlotte  said 
nothing  of  this  now. 

"  That  message  is  for  us.  It 
is  true.  There's  a  future  lying 
before  us." 

"  It's  not  true,  not  true  !  " 
cried  Janet  in  a  sudden  great 
temper.  "  It's  not  true  in  that 
way.  Would  you  then  leave 
us?  Is  it  so  lightly  done  to 
root  out  all  your  affections  and 
transplant  them  into  a  new  plot 
of  life,  and  forget  the  auld?" 
And  then,  as  suddenly  calm, 
"Forgive  me,"  she  said;  "we 
are  all  of  us  selfish." 

"Nay,  mother,"  said  Char- 
lotte. "  Mother.  I  maun  leave 
you  and  Uncle  and  Mr  Cook 
that  I  may  be  with  Rab  and 
help  him  in  St  Brise.  But  I'll 
never  leave  you  for  long,  and 
I'll  never  forget." 

Janet  took  her  in  her  arms. 

"  May  you  never  have  a  past 


that  you  would  fain  forget," 
she  said. 

A  flood  of  revelation  rose  to 
Charlotte's  cheeks.  Her  eyes 
flooded  with  sudden  tears. 

"  Oh  !  mother,  mother,"  she 
cried,  and  Janet  released  her 
from  her  arms.  With  a  grip 
of  the  heart,  she  realised  that 
she  held  her  no  longer  as 
before. 

"  Oh  !  mother,"  cried  the  girl, 
"  you  maun  have  been  unhappy ! 
and  I,  so  happy ! " 

Robin  went  home  that  night 
through  the  paddock,  slashing 
the  hedges  with  his  stick,  once 
more  routing,  if  he  could,  the 
crowd  of  Rab's  detractors  on 
the  St  Brise  street.  At  his  own 
garden  end  Rab  emerged  from 
the  darkening  to  meet  him,  and 
before  Robin  could  say  a  word 
in  congratulation — 

"  So,  so,  father,  what's  all  the 
excitement  ?  "  Rab  cries. 

"Will  I  tell  you,  Rab  ! "  says 
the  tailor,  plumped  suddenly 
into  doubt  by  a  note  in  Rab's 
voice.  "  Will  I  tell  you !  Your 
mother,  the  woman  that  bore 
you,  and  none  should  know  you 
better, — your  mother  used  to 
say  to  me,  '  Robin,  we've  gotten 
a  laddie,  I  doubt,  that  will 
either  mak'  a  spoon  or  spoil  a 
horn.'  And,  by  God,  sir,  I'm 
trying  to  persuade  myself  that 
you  have  not  already  spoiled 
the  horn." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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ACROSS  THE  HIMALAYAS  IN  MID- WINTER. 


BY  THE  EARL  OF  RONALDSHAY. 


EVERY  one  has  his  own 
ideas  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  different  forms  of  sport,  and 
I  have  heard  the  partisans  of 
fox-hunting  and  pig -sticking, 
big-game  shooting  and  fishing, 
holding  heated  arguments,  each 
engaged  in  the  obviously  hope- 
less task  of  trying  to  convince 
the  other  of  the  superiority  of 
his  own  particular  and  favour- 
ite sport.  As  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  I  have  never 
come  across  any  form  of  sport 
that  has  quite  the  same  fascin- 
ation as  the  pursuit  of  moun- 
tain big  game,  and  it  was  due 
to  my  fondness  for  sport  of 
this  particular  kind,  in  con- 
junction with  certain  private 
reasons  which  rendered  it  ex- 
pedient that  I  should  return  to 
civilisation  at  an  early  date, 
that  I  found  myself  embarked 
on  a  journey  which  I  would  not 
willingly  undergo  a  second  time, 
however  strong  might  be  the 
inducement. 

I  had  for  some  time  been 
wandering  among  the  peaks 
and  precipices  of  the  great 
lonely  mountains,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
had  at  length  reached  a  far-off 
corner  of  the  empire,  where  the 
earth  lifts  up  her  hoary  head, 
as  it  were,  to  the  very  heavens, 
and  where,  amid  scenery  of  the 
wildest  desolation,  stand  some 
of  the  loftiest  mountain-peaks 
in  the  world.  Here,  amid  crags 
and  precipices  of  the  most  ap- 
palling description,  lives  and 


dies  the  majestic  spiral-horned 
markhor  (Capra  Falconeri),  in 
the  pursuit  of  which  animal  I 
experienced  some  of  the  most 
exciting  and  arduous  stalking 
it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  enjoy. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  after 
some  weeks'  most  successful 
hunting,  during  which  I  had 
secured  half-a-dozen  fine  pairs 
of  the  much-coveted  horns,  I 
found  myself  cut  off  from  the 
outer  world  by  huge  barriers 
of  mountains,  whose  snow-bound 
passes  loomed  in  grim  defiance 
between  me  and  civilisation, 
making  my  journey  the  anxious 
and  dangerous  one  it  was. 

There  was  a  good  deal  to 
occupy  my  attention  before 
starting,  which  caused  me  to 
decide  to  halt  at  the  village  of 
Boonji,  on  the  Indus,  for  a 
couple  of  days,  where  I  might 
make  all  the  arrangements 
possible  for  the  journey.  There 
were,  in  addition  to  a  bunga- 
low occupied  by  two  officers 
attached  to  the  Gilgit  agency, 
by  whom*  I  was  most  hospit- 
ably entertained,  a  post  and 
telegraph  office,  and  a  tesildah 
or  native  official,  who  I  knew 
would  be  most  useful  in  assist- 
ing me  to  collect  coolies  for 
transport.  The  whole  of  one 
morning  was  devoted  to  over- 
hauling the  baggage  and  dis- 
pensing with  as  much  of  it  as 
was  possible,  for  I  foresaw 
that  one  of  my  chief  diffi- 
culties would  be  likely  to  arise 
in  connection  with  transport 
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arrangements.  Winter  had 
set  in  in  earnest,  with  its  usual 
complement  of  driving  snow- 
storms, biting  frosts,  and  crush- 
ing avalanches ;  and  vague 
rumours  of  the  hardships  suf- 
fered by  those  who  ventured 
across  the  lonely  passes  of  the 
mountains,  of  frost -bite,  and 
even  of  the  death  from  ex- 
haustion and  exposure  of  cer- 
tain natives  who  had  recently 
essayed  a  journey  across  the 
mountains,  were  afloat  and 
obtrusively  prominent  when- 
ever I  broached  the  subject  of 
transport  among  the  natives. 
Such  rumours  were  doubtless 
exaggerated  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  rate  of  hire  ;  but 
that  they  were  to  a  certain 
extent  well  grounded  was  ob- 
vious when  a  sorry-looking  in- 
dividual approached  me  to  beg 
for  alms,  and  showed  me  in 
the  place  of  hands  a  wretched 
withered  stump,  the  result,  he 
assured  me,  of  frost-bite. 

Luckily  there  was  no  neces- 
sity to  take  tents,  there  being 
huts  at  intervals  the  whole 
way ;  and  having  discarded  all 
impediments  of  the  kind  that  I 
had  with  me,  in  addition  to  all 
superfluous  ammunition  and 
stores,  I  collected  what  re- 
mained and  arranged  it  into 
very  light  loads,  to  find  that 
I  should  require  at  the  least 
eighteen  coolies.  This  may 
seem  a  large  number  to  take 
all  that  one  requires  when 
travelling  light ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  though 
fifty  or  sixty  pounds  is  an 
average  load  for  a  coolie 
under  ordinary  conditions,  he 
can  hardly  be  expected  to 
carry  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
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when  wading  through  deep 
dry  snow,  if  you  hope  to  see 
him  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
march :  and  besides  food  for 
the  whole  party,  the  horns 
required  three  men,  the  rifles 
and  guns  two  more,  leaving 
only  thirteen  for  everything 
else,  including  stores,  bedding, 
and  the  small  amount  of  camp 
furniture  I  allowed  myself. 

When  everything  was  ready, 
plenty  of  coolies  were  found 
willing  to  go  from  Boonji,  es- 
pecially when  they  realised 
that  they  were  only  expected  to 
accompany  me  as  far  as  Astor, 
a  village  a  few  marches  dis- 
tant, where  I  was  to  obtain 
fresh  transport.  Among  them 
were  three  Kashmiris,  who  had 
brought  grass  rope  for  making 
the  sandal  usually  worn  by  the 
sportsman  in  the  Himalayas, 
from  the  fertile  valley  of  Kash- 
mir, earlier  in  the  season,  and 
were  only  too  glad  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  of 
returning  to  their  homes,  by 
volunteering  to  accompany  me 
and  carry  loads  the  whole  way. 
This  was  satisfactory,  and  on 
the  12th  of  January  1900  I 
started  them  off  in  charge  of 
my  head  servant,  Ram  Pershad, 
— a  strong,  thick-set,  bow-legged 
Hindu  from  Meerut,  who  had 
been  with  me  throughout  my 
wanderings,  and  of  whose  ex- 
cellence as  a  camp  servant  I 
cannot  speak  too  highly, — while 
I  remained  to  spend  a  last  even- 
ing with  my  friends  of  the 
Boonji  bungalow,  and  to  enjoy 
once  more,  before  leaving  them 
behind,  the  many  little  trifles 
which  go  to  make  life  comfort- 
able— well -cooked  food,  pleas- 
ant company,  an  easy -chair, 
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dry  clothes,  a  warm  room,  and 
a  score  of  others,  insignificant  in 
themselves,  perhaps,  and  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  course  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  every- 
day life,  but  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  make  their  absence 
felt  and  their  presence  appre- 
ciated by  any  one  who  may 
chance  to  have  been  in  the 
often  unpleasant  position  of 
having  to  do  without  them. 
It  was,  consequently,  the  13th 
of  January  1900  when  I  left 
the  barren  sandy  valley  of  the 
Indus  and  began  the  ascent  of 
the  mountain-chain  before  me. 
In  front  STanga  Parbat  (26,620 
feet)  frowned  down  like  a  giant 
sentinel  on  the  surrounding 
country ;  behind,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  rose  tier  upon 
tier  of  stupendous  mountain- 
peaks,  standing  out  on  the 
eaves  of  the  "  roof  of  the  world," 
great  Haramosh  (24,270  feet), 
Deobunni  (20,154  feet),  and 
Eakapooshi  (25,550  feet). 

My  way  lay  up  the  valley  of 
the  Astor  river ;  but  for  several 
miles  after  leaving  the  junction 
of  the  Astor  and  the  Indus  the 
winding  mountain  -  path  zig- 
zagged backwards  and  for- 
wards up  the  precipitous  sides 
of  the  Hat  too  Pir,  till  the  river 
appeared  but  a  tiny  thread  of 
silver  below  me. 

I  was  able  to  ride  this  first 
day's  journey,  along  the  narrow 
mountain  -  path  overhanging 
sheer  precipices  of  many  hun- 
dred feet,  and  by  evening 
reached  the  small  village  of 
Dashkin,  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles,  and  caught  up 
the  coolies  with  my  baggage, 
whom  I  had  started  off  the 
day  before.  Henceforth  it 


would  be  a  case  of  walking, 
or  rather  of  wading,  through 
interminable  stretches  of  deep 
powdery  snow,  in  which  no 
sign  of  road  or  pathway  would 
be  visible  beyond  the  tracks 
of  the  hardy  post  -  runners, 
who  for  political  reasons  are 
employed  in  keeping  up  com- 
munication as  regularly  as 
possible  with  our  distant  fron- 
tier outposts. 

The  morning  of  the  14th 
broke  cold  and  stormy,  and  I 
had  not  gone  far  before  it 
came  on  to  snow,  great  masses 
of  cloud  rolling  down  the 
mountains  and  obscuring  every- 
thing from  view  with  a  grey 
pall  of  damp  chilling  fog.  The 
village  of  Astor  —  the  largest 
village  in  these  parts  —  was 
only  fourteen  miles  distant, 
and  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  it  soon  after  midday, 
the  coolies  turning  up  by 
evening.  All  that  night  and 
most  of  the  next  day  snow 
fell  with  persistent  monotony, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  remain 
where  I  was,  with  no  better 
occupation  to  distract  my 
thoughts  from  pondering  on 
the  probable  state  of  the 
passes  ahead  than  watching 
the  great  fteecy  snowflakes  fall 
softly  but  with  steady  per- 
sistence to  earth. 

Still,  I  was  better  off  than 
I  might  have  been,  for  the 
hut  here  had  been  for  some 
time  in  occupation  by  the 
European  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  road  to  Gilgit,  whose 
duties  necessitated  his  living 
in  the  district ;  and  though  he 
himself  was  away  at  the  time, 
I  found  the  pleasing  difference 
that  exists  between  a  furnished 
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abode  that  has  recently  been 
lived  in  and  an  unfurnished 
one  that  has  not,  and  made 
the  most  of  such  comfort  as 
was  to  be  derived  from  my 
surroundings. 

I  had  made  myself  quite  at 
home,  and  was  sitting  com- 
fortably in  a  capacious  arm- 
chair in  front  of  a  cheerful 
blaze,  when  I  was  startled 
out  of  a  reverie  by  a  fearful 
bang  at  the  door,  which 
promptly  opened  inwards  to 
admit  a  most  unlooked-for  form 
of  disturbance  in  the  shape  of 
two  wild-looking  wolves,  who 
tore  round  the  room,  much  to 
my  perturbation,  in  an  appar- 
ent state  of  frenzy,  leaping  on 
to  the  bed  and  knocking  over 
the  furniture,  till  reduced  to  a 
more  tranquil  state  by  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  doorway  of  an 
individual  who  performed  the 
offices  of  cook,  and  was  left 
in  charge  when  his  master  was 
away.  He  apologised  for  hav- 
ing neglected  to  tie  up  his 
charges,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  I  had  been  in  no  way 
inconvenienced  by  their  some- 
what unceremonious  entry, 
assuring  me  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  perfectly  quiet 
and  gentlemanly  behaved  crea- 
tures. The  description  struck 
me  as  being  just  a  little  tame, 
especially  when  a  short  time 
afterwards  I  observed  the  rabid 
and  unfeeling  way  in  which 
they  tore  up  and  devoured 
certain  portions  of  raw  meat 
which  constituted  their  daily 
feed,  and  wondered  if  the  day 
might  not  chance  to  come 
when  they  might  so  far  for- 
get themselves  as  to  tear  up 
in  like  manner  things  other 


than  they  were  meant  to. 
Truly  solitude  induces  one  to 
make  strange  companions,  but 
I  felt  that  I  would  put  up 
with  a  long  spell  of  solitude 
before  I  took  to  wolves  as 
household  pets.  Dogs  are  ex- 
cellent company ;  cats,  and  even 
bears,  one  might  become  much 
attached  to,  but  wolves  !  Well, 
there  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes. 

The  16th  showed  an  improve- 
ment, and  in  the  morning  the 
headman  of  the  district,  who 
had  been  warned  of  my  prob- 
able arrival  from  Boonji,  came 
round  and  informed  me  that 
he  had  collected  coolies  who 
would  accompany  me  as  far  as 
Goorais,  the  next  village  of  any 
appreciable  size,  and  assured 
me  that  he  had  picked  his  men 
and  chosen  as  strong  and  hardy 
a  lot  as  was  available.  This  I 
had  made  a  great  point  of,  as 
carrying  loads  over  snow,  es- 
pecially at  great  altitudes,  is 
very  far  from  child's  play ;  and 
though  life  in  this  part  of  the 
world  may  be  cheap  (as  one 
might  be  led  to  suppose  from 
the  tale  of  the  old  woman's 
fond  relations,  who  after  due 
deliberation  approached  the  un- 
fortunate sportsman  who  had 
killed  her  and  gravely  informed 
him  that  they  were  decided 
that  her  value  was  four  annas  ! 
— so  at  least  runs  the  story), 
yet  I  had  no  wish  to  have  any 
one's  death  on  my  hands,  if 
by  any  reasonable  precaution 
I  could  possibly  avoid  it. 

When  I  had  seen  the  men 
and  started  them  loading  up, 
I  dismissed  the  coolies  from 
Boonji  —  Baltis  for  the  most 
part  from  the  borders  of  Bal- 
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tistan — and  prepared  to  start 
on  the  next  march.  I  left  the 
matter  of  pay  to  be  decided  by 
the  tesildah  of  Astor,  who  pro- 
posed to  the  men  before  they 
started  that  they  should  receive 
six  annas — equivalent  to  six- 
pence— per  man  for  the  first 
march,  which  was  by  way  of 
being  an  easy  one,  and  double 
that  sum  for  the  succeeding 
marches,  an  arrangement  which 
they  willingly  agreed  to.  The 
ordinary  pay  for  an  average 
day's  march  in  most  parts  of 
the  Himalayas  is  four  annas 
(fourpence)  per  coolie;  but  in  the 
Gilgit  agency,  which  is  barren 
and  destitute  to  a  degree,  food 
is  a  serious  consideration,  and 
six  annas  a  -  day  is  the  re- 
cognised tariff,  two  annas  of 
which  is  deducted  if  the  hirer 
supplies  his  men  with  food. 
This  he  is  practically  bound  to 
do,  as  when  away  from  his 
home  in  these  barren  districts 
there  is  no  place  where  the 
native  can  obtain  it  for  himself, 
and  an  order  has  to  be  pro- 
cured from  the  political  agent 
at  Gilgit  for  permission  to  buy 
flour  from  the  various  Govern- 
ment storehouses  which  are 
kept  at  intervals  along  the  road 
through  the  agency,  and  which 
are  supplied  by  a  continual 
transport  service  through  the 
short  summer  when  the  passes 
are  open,  from  the  abundant 
crops  of  the  Kashmir  valley. 
The  necessity  of  preventing  the 
stores  from  being  depleted  is 
obvious,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  the  country  is 
closed  to  travellers  and  sports- 
men, who  are  bound  to  have 
with  them  a  considerable  fol- 
lowing of  servants  and  coolies, 


all    of    whom    require     to     be 
fed. 

At  the  end  of  the  day's  march 
we  halted  at  a  hut  known  as 
Godhai,  about  sixteen  miles 
distant,  and  here  spent  the 
night.  The  height  of  Astor, 
which  I  had  left  in  the  morn- 
ing, is  about  7800  feet,  or  a  rise 
of,  roughly  speaking,  4000  feet 
from  the  Indus,  where  I  had 
left  it,  and  in  front  loomed  the 
dreaded  Boorzil  Pass,  with  an 
ascent  of  close  on  another  6000 
feet.  From  autumn  well  on 
into  June  this  pass  is  closed  by 
snow,  and  the  storms  that 
sweep  down  on  it  during  the 
winter  carry  all  before  them 
with  an  overwhelming  fury. 

The  next  morning,  as  no 
snow  was  actually  falling,  we 
continued  our  march ;  but  the 
mountains  all  round  were  lost 
in  mist,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  sky  was  far  from  promising. 
As  we  went  on  along  a  gradual 
ascent  the  snow  underfoot  be- 
came deeper,  till  by  the  time  we 
reached  Chillum  Chauki,  a  hut 
near  the  foot  of  the  Boorzil 
Pass,  and  our  shelter  for  the 
night,  it  lay  with  an  average 
depth  of  several  feet.  The 
distance  of  the  march  was 
supposed  to  be  about  sixteen 
miles,  and  I  reached  the  hut  at 
three  o'clock;  but  hour  after 
hour  went  by  with  no  sign  of 
any  coolies  with  the  baggage. 
At  7.30  Ham  Pershad  turned 
up,  saying  that  the  coolies  made 
very  slow  progress  through  the 
snow,  and  were  still  a  long  way 
off,  which  was  anything  but 
comforting,  as  it  was  intensely 
cold  and  we  had  no  food. 
About  10.30  a  coolie,  who  had 
come  on  ahead  of  the  rest, 
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arrived  with  a  portion  of  a 
sheep  and  some  eggs,  and  Ram 
Pershad  having  managed,  as 
only  a  child  of  the  desert 
knows  how,  to  cook  them  with- 
out apparatus  of  any  kind,  I 
dined  !  Soon  after  one  or  two 
more  coolies  struggled  in,  and 
at  11.15  a  man  with  my  bed- 
ding. I  was  not  very  long  in 
getting  into  it,  and  immedi- 
ately fell  asleep.  The  rest  of 
the  coolies  arrived  about  mid- 
night. The  cold  during  the 
night  was  severe,  and  all  the 
more  felt  owing  to  its  being 
very  damp  and  raw,  the  ther- 
mometer registering  26°  of  frost 
in  an  atmosphere  that  was 
heavy  with  cloud  and  fog. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  I  saw 
my  coolies  off,  after  dividing 
up  the  baggage  so  as  to 
give  every  man  a  very  light 
load,  and  then  set  off  myself. 
As  the  sun  rose  in  the  heavens 
the  clouds  and  fog  dispersed, 
and  before  long  we  found  our- 
selves tramping  along  over  a 
huge  stretch  of  dazzling  white- 
ness, with  lofty  snow-bound 
peaks  on  either  side  of  us, 
under  an  absolutely  cloudless 
sky.  By  ten  o'clock  we  reached 
the  post-runner's  hut  of  Sirdar 
Khoti,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass, 
and  rested  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore starting  on  the  final  as- 
cent. As  we  left  this  small 
sign  of  human  habitation  be- 
hind us,  and  became  lost  in 
vast  wastes  of  the  wildest 
desolation,  the  dead  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  laboured 
breathing  of  myself  and  my 
followers  as  we  slowly  forced 
our  way  through  the  deep  dry 
snow,  combined  with  the  utter 


absence  of  life,  filled  one  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  awe,  and 
forced  upon  one  the  smallness 
and  impotence  of  man  amid 
the  stupendous  monuments  of 
nature. 

In  spite  of  the  sun  the  cold 
was  intense,  and  every  short 
halt  proved  how  necessary 
were  all  the  precautions  we 
had  taken  against  frost-bite. 
Between  one  and  two  o'clock 
we  reached  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  and  were  all  glad  enough 
for  a  short  rest  in  the  unin- 
habited hut  which  stands  upon 
the  top.  We  could  not  afford 
to  waste  much  time,  however, 
for  five  miles  still  lay  between 
us  and  the  nearest  post- 
runner's  hut,  and  after  a  short 
breathing-space  we  began  the 
descent,  another  two  and  a 
half  hours'  scrambling,  falling, 
and  sliding  bringing  us  to 
the  post -runner's  hut,  Boorzil 
Chauki. 

The  relief  on  getting  into 
the  shade  of  a  room  after  the 
fierce  glare  of  the  sun  on  the 
snow  all  day  was  immense; 
but  the  cold  was  very  trying, 
and  in  spite  of  a  huge  wood- 
fire  my  thermometer  rapidly 
sank  to  8°  Fahr.  on  the  win- 
dow-sill, the  temperature  in 
the  room  itself  being  only  a 
few  degrees  higher.  As  the 
sun  sank  behind  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  stars  began  to 
twinkle  and  shine  with  extra- 
ordinary brilliance,  the  scene 
was  one  which  could  not  fail 
to  impress  the  most  prosaic  of 
mortals.  In  the  dry  rarefied 
air  everything  stood  out  with 
wonderful  sharpness  of  out- 
line, and  as  the  great  orb  of 
the  full  moon  rose  clear  and 
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chill  -  looking,  she  seemed  to 
look  down  in  approval  upon 
the  cold  frost-bound  earth  be- 
neath her.  The  thermometer 
dropped  rapidly  to  zero,  but 
never  registered  more  than  32° 
during  the  night,  though  the 
cold  was  probably  much  greater 
beyond  the  radius  of  the  huge 
fire  which  I  kept  up,  and  in  the 
morning  when  I  started  again 
at  nine  o'clock  it  was  still  freez- 
ing 28°.  I  experienced  many 
trivial  annoyances,  both  on  this 
and  other  occasions  during  the 
march,  owing  to  the  low  tem- 
perature in  the  interior  of  the 
huts;  for  everything  capable 
of  freezing  did  so,  and  ob- 
stinately refused  to  be  thawed. 
For  several  days  I  was  unable 
to  write  in  anything  but  pencil, 
for  my  ink,  though  the  bottle 
was  quite  full,  was  reduced  to 
a  state  of  solidity,  in  which 
state  it  remained  till  I  reached 
a  warmer  clime.  It  was  also 
annoying  to  find,  on  taking  up 
the  milk-jug  at  breakfast,  that 
it  was  covered  with  ice,  which 
had  to  be  melted  whenever  one 
wished  to  pour  out  some  milk, 
for  it  had  only  to  stand  on  the 
table  for  a  few  seconds  to  be 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  solid 
again. 

We  were  blessed  with  another 
fine  day,  and  the  march  of  four- 
teen miles  to  the  next  hut  passed 
off  uneventfully  except  for  a 
fright  we  got  shortly  before  the 
end  of  the  day's  march.  We 
were  walking  across  a  steep 
snow-slide,  cutting  steps  as  we 
went,  when  there  was  a  sudden 
sharp  sound,  resembling  the 
noise  made  by  ice  cracking, 
only  very  much  louder,  and  my 
Kashmiris  with  one  accord  took 


to  their  legs  and  fled.  It  was 
nothing  much  after  all,  but 
served  to  show  how  easily  an 
avalanche  may  be  started.  For 
some  reason  or  other  the  top 
layer  of  snow  on  the  steep 
snow-slide  in  front  of  us  had 
given  way,  and  a  few  cartloads 
had  crashed  down,  leaving  a 
ploughed-up  patch  in  the  other- 
wise unbroken  surface.  All  the 
coolies  got  in  in  good  time, 
and  I  began  to  congratulate 
myself  on  the  successful  way  in 
which  I  was  getting  over  my 
arduous  journey;  but  the  smooth 
course  of  events  was  destined  to 
come  to  an  abrupt  termination, 
and  before  many  hours  were 
over  the  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships of  the  undertaking  were 
brought  home  to  me  in  a  very 
realistic  manner. 

With  a  suddenness  character- 
istic of  the  elements  in  these 
parts,  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
heavens  changed  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  time  ;  and  during  the 
night  the  wind,  which  for  the 
last  two  days  had  been  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence,  blew 
a  perfect  hurricane.  With  the 
advent  of  dawn  it  died  away, 
but  had  done  its  work;  for,  in 
place  of  thq  clear  blue  sky,  dense 
masses  of  ugly  cloud  rolled 
ominously  over  all  the  sur- 
rounding scene,  and  by  the 
time  we  started  at  9  A.M.  snow 
was  falling  steadily,  and  so 
thickly  that  it  was  impossible 
to  see  more  than  a  few  yards  in 
any  direction.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  strongly  urged  the 
advisability  of  staying  where  we 
were ;  but  my  guide  maintained 
that  we  could  reach  the  next 
hut,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles, 
and  concluding  that  he  must 
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know  best,  I  gave  way.  Ac- 
companied by  him  and  another 
Kashmiri,  I  led  the  way,  fol- 
lowed by  the  coolies  with  the 
baggage.  The  snow,  which  was 
every  minute  becoming  deeper, 
was  dry  and  powdery,  and  the 
going  consequently  most  ardu- 
ous. It  is  no  doubt  a  very  sound 
rule  never  to  part  from  one's 
baggage,  and  before  very  long 
I  had  reason  and  leisure  to 
ponder  on  the  excellence  of  such 
a  practice  ;  but  the  coolies  made 
wretchedly  slow  progress,  and 
in  a  rash  moment,  and  under 
pressure  of  the  strong  temp- 
tation to  reach  shelter  and  get 
out  of  the  swirling,  blinding 
snow  as  soon  as  possible,  I  left 
them  with  an  escort  of  a  couple 
of  local  men  to  bring  them  along, 
and  pressed  on  with  the  two 
Kashmiris. 

On  we  went,  silent  and  labour- 
ing, all  our  energy  concentrated 
in  getting  one  foot  in  front  of 
the  other,  while  the  snow  fell 
softly  and  caressingly  to  earth, 
shrouding  everything  in  a  thick 
white  pall,  till,  for  all  I  knew, 
we  might  have  been  going  for- 
wards, or  backwards,  or  even 
round  in  a  circle.  For  four 
long  hours  we  forced  our  way 
onward  without  a  halt,  except 
for  an  occasional  stop  to  get 
our  breath,  till  at  last  I  insisted 
on  a  short  rest  to  refresh  our- 
selves with  the  cold  food  we 
had  with  us.  Half  an  hour  I 
allowed  for  this,  and  then  on 
again.  Slowly  we  forced  our 
way  through  the  deep  treach- 
erous snow,  coming  every  now 
and  then  across  avalanches 
newly  fallen,  which  caused  us 
to  redouble  our  vigilance  on 
dangerous  places. 


At  last,  just  as  dark  was 
falling,  we  staggered  into  the 
bare  hut  that  was  to  afford  us 
shelter  for  the  night.  Luckily 
we  found  a  supply  of  firewood, 
and  after  some  trouble,  owing 
to  ^the  dampness  of  the  wood 
and  the  want  of  draught  up  the 
chimney,  I  induced  a  fire  to 
burn.  This,  however,  proved 
to  be  a  new  source  of  dis- 
comfort, as  the  chimney  absol- 
utely refused  to  admit  of  any 
smoke  going  up  it,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  room  was 
filled  with  the  choking  pung- 
ent smoke  peculiar  to  damp 
wood-fires.  After  this  the  only 
conditions  on  which  I  was  able 
to  have  a  fire  were  the  window 
and  door  wide  open,  and  even 
then  it  was  hardly  bearable. 
Outside  a  gale  had  sprung  up, 
and  with  the  snow,  which  never 
ceased  falling,  created  a  verit- 
able blizzard.  About  two  feet 
of  fresh  snow  had  fallen  since 
the  morning,  and  the  night 
promised  to  double  it. 

Having  ransacked  the  hut,  I 
found  the  furniture  to  consist 
of  a  couple  of  wooden  chairs, 
a  wooden  table,  and  an  old 
kerosene-oil  tin.  I  luckily  had 
some  tea  in  my  pocket,  which  I 
speedily  turned  to  account  by 
boiling  it  in  the  oil-tin  (!),  after 
having  first  reduced  some  snow 
to  water,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
flavour  of  smoke  and  oil,  found 
it  most  comforting. 

Night  settled  down  with  a 
darkness  that  could  almost  be 
felt,  and  as  the  hours  passed 
by,  and  none  of  the  coolies  or 
servants  turned  up,  a  terrible 
and  sickening  fear  laid  hold  of 
me  and  refused  to  be  shaken 
off ;  for  well  I  knew  the 
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danger  of  the  silent  merciless 
avalanche.  Only  a  few  days 
before  a  European  telegraph- 
signaller,  accompanied  by  a 
party  of  seven  or  eight  natives, 
who  had  been  up  to  repair  the 
telegraph  line,  which  was  suffer- 
ing from  one  of  the  chronic 
winter  interruptions  to  which 
it  is  liable,  had  been  swept 
away  without  a  warning,  on 
a  portion  of  the  very  ground 
which  I  had  so  lately  traversed. 
An  exclamation,  a  sudden  cry,  a 
blinding  flash  of  dazzling  white- 
ness, as  the  mountain-side  gave 
way,  sweeping  down  upon  its 
victims,  swift,  silent,  inexorable, 
and  all  was  over.  A  single 
individual  a  little  apart  from 
the  rest,  after  being  buried  to 
the  head  on  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  avalanche,  was  spared 
to  tell  the  harrowing  tale.  The 
fear  of  death  is  born  in  us,  and 
he  who  can  honestly  say  that 
he  fears  not  death  is  more  than 
human ;  yet  to  look  death  in 
the  face,  when  circumstances 
force  it  before  our  vision,  is 
to  be  moved  by  something  be- 
sides our  natural  feelings  of 
terror.  In  the  realisation  of 
the  nearness  of  the  angel  of 
death,  the  distorted  picture  of 
life  we  are  so  accustomed  to 
see  by  the  light  of  our  daily 
lives  is  suddenly  straightened ; 
the  greater  issues  at  stake  as- 
sume their  true  proportion,  and 
the  trivialities  to  which  we  are 
wont  to  attach  so  much  im- 
portance as  too  often  to  fill  up 
the  whole  of  the  picture,  for 
once  fall  back  into  proper  focus, 
and  we  see  things  as  they  are. 
I  well  remember,  and  hope  I 
shall  never  forget,  the  feelings 
with  which  I  was  filled  as  I 


stood  on  the  ploughed-up  mass 
of  snow  from  which  had  but 
lately  been  dug  the  bodies  of 
the  victims  of  the  avalanche, 
and  in  that  moment  knew  that 
it  was  in  greater  hands  than 
man's  that  the  threads  of  our 
lives  were  held,  and  that,  were 
our  fate  to  be  the  same  which 
had  so  lately  overtaken  others 
on  this  very  spot,  or  were  we  to 
be  guided  safely  to  the  end  of 
our  journey,  an  omniscient  Pro- 
vidence ordereth  all  things  for 
the  best. 

Yet  as  darkness,  which 
seemed  tangible,  came  down 
upon  the  earth  and  cut  me  off 
from  my  men  still  battling  with 
the  elements,  and  still,  for  aught 
I  knew,  far  from  shelter,  fear  for 
them,  far  greater  than  any  I  had 
ever  felt  for  myself,  took  hold 
of  me,  and,  fight  against  it  as  I 
would,  overwhelmed  me  with 
an  anxiety  that  made  the  night 
the  most  terrible  I  have  ever 
spent.  By  10  P.M.  I  gave  up 
all  hope  of  seeing  them,  at  any 
rate  before  morning,  and  took 
counsel  with  myself  as  to  the 
best  way  of  whiling  away  the 
weary  hours  till  daylight. 
There  was  little  enough  choice 
when  I  came  to  consider  it. 
Here  I  was  in  a  cheerless  hut, 
with  no  food  or  blankets,  damp 
steamy  clothes,  and  in  darkness 
except  for  the  fitful  flame  of  the 
smoky  fire.  I  lay  down  on  the 
hard  wooden  floor  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and,  in  spite  of  physical 
discomfort  and  anxiety,  worn 
out  as  I  was  by  the  toil  of  the 
day,  dropped  off  every  now  and 
then  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

Slowly  the  long  winter  night 
wore  on,  and  when  daylight  at 
length  began  to  make  the  dark- 
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ness  visible,  it  was  only  to  show 
that  snow  was  falling  with  the 
same  persistent  monotony.  I 
was  stiff  and  cramped  after  the 
long  night  in  wet  clothes  on 
the  hard  wooden  floor,  my  eyes 
aching  and  bloodshot,  and  my 
voice  hoarse  from  the  stifling 
pungent  smoke ;  and  with  a 
hungry  wolfish  look,  if  my  ex- 
pression in  any  way  corre- 
sponded to  my  feelings.  I  told 
one  of  the  Kashmiris  he  must  get 
to  a  village  a  short  distance  off 
and  procure  food  at  all  costs, 
and  also  try  and  collect  men  to 
form  a  search-party,  though  I 
doubted  his  being  able  to  do 
this  while  the  storm  raged.  He 
went  off,  and  I  did  not  see  him 
again  for  many  hours ;  but 
imagine  my  joy  when,  a  couple 
of  hours  later,  I  made  out  a 
small  black  speck  on  the  general 
monochrome  of  white,  which 
slowly,  very  slowly,  got  nearer 
and  more  distinct,  resolving 
itself  finally  into  a  straggling 
line  of  woe -begone  battered- 
looking  men — a  portion  of  my 
coolies.  When  they  reached 
me,  and  I  had  had  some  food, 
which  I  was  much  in  need  of, 
I  heard  their  tale.  They  had 
struggled  on  well  into  the  night, 
when,  utterly  exhausted  and 
worn  out,  they  had  reached  a 
small  village,  where  they  had 
got  shelter.  Three  of  them 
had  been  caught  by  a  small 
avalanche,  but  had  mercifully 
been  extricated  by  the  rest 
before  it  was  too  late.  Six  of 
them  were  still  out,  and  these 
latter  did  not  turn  up  for  four 
days. 

A  little  farther  back  on  the 
track  over  which  we  had  just 
come — though  this  I  did  not 


learn  till  later,  when  the  terrors 
of  the  mountains  were  behind 
me — a  post-runner  met  his  fate, 
lost  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
lonely  mountains,  a  single  unit 
in  the  great  sea  of  humanity, 
who  would,  when  the  mail  did 
not  turn  up,  form  the  subject 
of  an  official  document,  in 
which  he  would  be  described  as 
"  Missing." 

For  three  more  days  and 
nights  the  storm  raged  with 
unabated  violence,  while  I  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  wretched 
cheerless  hut,  unable  to  have 
even  a  fire,  except  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time,  when  my 
feet  and  hands  became  so  numb 
with  cold  as  to  be  unbearable. 

At  last,  on  the  24th,  the  mist 
rolled  up  like  a  curtain,  reveal- 
ing once  more  the  surround- 
ing objects  ;  the  storm  -  clouds 
parted,  and  the  sun  peeped 
through,  cheering  us  once 
more  with  the  warmth  of  his 
rays.  I  took  the  precaution  of 
remaining  where  I  was  for  the 
day,  as  my  guide  warned  me 
that  the  first  day  of  bright 
sun  after  a  storm  was  the  most 
dangerous,  as  then  the  newly 
fallen  snow  came  down  in  great 
avalanches  from  the  precipitous 
cliffs,  and  woe  betide  the  man 
who  is  caught  by  one  of  these. 

On  the  25th  I  started  before 
daylight,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
to  the  end  of  the  day's  march 
early,  in  case  the  sun  should 
come  out  hot  during  the  day, 
and  cause  the  snow  to  come 
down  the  precipitous  sides  of 
the  valley  through  which  my 
route  lay.  The  going  was  fear- 
ful, for  we  sank  deep  at  every 
step,  and  as  the  day  dawned, 
the  sky,  which  had  been  clear, 
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became  overcast,  and  at  mid- 
day snow  began  to  fall.  After 
going  about  ten  miles,  our  way- 
led  us  uphill  again,  towards 
the  foot  of  the  pass  known  as 
the  Raj  Diangan,  and  I  have 
seldom  experienced  more  un- 
pleasant ground  to  get  over 
than  I  did  for  the  next  few 
miles.  It  seemed  we  were 
walking  over  a  water-channel 
filled  with  great  boulders, 
though,  owing  to  the  depth  of 
the  snow,  we  appeared  to  be 
walking  on  level  ground,  till, 
with  a  sudden  shock,  one  found 
oneself  in  a  hole  between  the 
rocks,  concealed  by  the  treach- 
erous snow.  This  continued 
for  several  miles,  and  by  the 
time  I  reached  the  hut  Gurai, 
a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  in 
all,  which  had  taken  us  from 
before  daylight  to  late  in  the 
afternoon,  I  was  absolutely  ex- 
hausted. A  few  days  before, 
during  the  recent  storm,  an 
avalanche  had  come  down 
close  to  the  hut,  burying  a 
small  stream,  the  water-supply 
of  the  place,  and  I  found  a 
well  many  feet  deep  in  the 
snow  just  completed  by  the 
post  -  runners. 

As  darkness  came  down  with 
no  diminution  of  the  snow- 
storm, and  no  coolies  turned 
up,  I  looked  forward  to  an- 
other night  such  as  I  had  spent 
on  the  20th,  and  had  settled 
down  on  the  floor  and  was  half- 
asleep,  when  I  was  roused  by 
shouts  outside,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  coolie  burst  into  the 
hut.  He  told  me  that  the  rest 
had  been  unable  to  reach  me, 
but  were  safe  in  a  small  village 
a  couple  of  miles  off.  He  him- 
self and  one  other  had  strug- 


gled on  with  food  and  blankets, 
but  his  companion  had  given 
up,  and  he  had  lost  him  in  the 
dark.  This  news  was  so  far 
satisfactory  in  that  I  knew 
that  the  coolies,  all  excepting 
one,  were  safe ;  and,  fortified 
with  the  cold  food  and  blankets 
which  the  man  had  brought, 
I  managed  to  pass  a  better 
night  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

With  day  snow  ceased  fall- 
ing, and  as  I  was  gazing 
anxiously  over  the  huge  un- 
dulating snow -fields,  a  sorry 
spectacle  met  my  eye.  Slowly 
and  with  halting  step  a  gaunt 
figure,  with  a  pinched  and 
starved  appearance,  approached 
us.  On  his  reaching  us  I 
noticed  something  which  made 
me  put  out  my  hand  and  feel 
him.  His  clothes  were  hard 
and  stiff  as  boards.  The  men 
stood  staring  and  uttering  ex- 
clamations in  an  idiotic  im- 
becile sort  of  way,  till  I  made 
them  understand  that  the  man 
was  at  once  to  be  thawed, 
when  they  set  to  work  with  a 
will,  pommelling  and  rubbing 
him  till  the  wretched  individual 
cried  out  in  pain.  It  was  the 
coolie  who  had  started  with 
the  man  who  had  brought  me 
food  and  bedding  the  night 
before.  How  he  had  lived 
through  the  night  I  cannot 
imagine,  for  sure  enough  he 
had  spent  it  in  the  snow,  and 
his  escape  to  tell  the  tale 
seemed  almost  a  miracle. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  re- 
mainder of  the  coolies  arrived, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  for 
them  to  rest,  we  started  on  the 
ascent  of  the  Raj  Diangan.  I 
took  the  precaution,  after 
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recent  experiences,  of  bringing 
a  couple  of  strong  men  along 
with  me,  carrying  food  and 
blankets ;  for  I  feared  that  the 
coolies,  who  seemed  exhausted, 
might  not  reach  the  hut  at 
Tragbal  by  night.  The  day 
was  fine,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
severe  labour  of  scaling  the 
pass  through  the  deep  snow, 
the  spirits  of  all  were  higher 
than  they  had  been  for  many 
days,  for  we  were  within  view 
of  the  end  of  our  hardships,  and 
the  danger  to  which  we  had 
been  daily  exposed,  of  being 
swept  away  silently  and  with- 
out warning  by  the  deadly  ava- 
lanche, would  be  over  on  our 
arrival  at  the  summit  of  the 
pass.  Hour  after  hour  I  forced 
myself  to  go  on,  till  I  felt  as  if 
I  must  sink  down  and  rest  in 
the  soft  enticing  snow ;  but  the 
danger  was  too  great,  and  I  at 
length  reached  the  log-hut  over 
the  summit  of  the  pass  just  as 
night  was  falling.  Most  of  the 
coolies  got  in  at  different  hours 
of  the  night ;  but  a  few  re- 


mained in  a  post  -  runner's 
shanty  a  few  miles  back  till 
the  next  day. 

As  I  left  Tragbal  on  the  27th, 
and  saw  the  huge  expanse  of 
the  Yale  of  Kashmir  spread  out 
like  a  map  beneath  me,  and 
knew  that  I  had  at  length 
reached  the  edge  of  the  great 
mountain-chain  across  which  I 
had  been  marching,  I  was  filled 
with  a  feeling  of  profound  relief 
and  thankfulness. 

A  few  miles  straight  down 
the  mountain-side,  through  deep 
snow  and  over  slippery  patches 
of  ice,  and  I  found  myself  on  the 
banks  of  the  Woolar  Lake, 
where  a  Kashmiri  boat,  known 
as  a  doonga,  was  awaiting  me ; 
and  a  few  hours  later,  my 
servants  and  baggage  having 
been  got  on  board,  we  started 
for  Srinagar.  Two  and  a  half 
days'  paddling  through  the 
Woolar  Lake  and  up  the  river 
Jhelum  brought  us  to  the 
capital  and  civilisation,  and  my 
journey  across  the  Himalayas 
was  at  an  end. 
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FOUNTAINBLUE. 


BY   JOHN   BUCHAN. 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  as  the 
story-books  say,  a  boy  came 
over  a  ridge  of  hill,  from  which 
a  shallow  vale  ran  out  into 
the  sunset.  It  was  a  high, 
wind-blown  country,  where  the 
pines  had  a  crook  in  their 
backs  and  the  rocks  were 
scarred  and  bitten  with  winter 
storms.  But  below  was  the 
beginning  of  pastoral.  Soft 
birch  -  woods,  shady  beeches, 
meadows  where  cattle  had 
browsed  for  generations,  fringed 
the  little  brown  river  as  it 
twined  to  the  sea.  Farther, 
and  the  waves  broke  on  white 
sands,  the  wonderful  billows  of 
the  West  which  cannot  bear  to 
be  silent.  And  between,  in  a 
garden  wilderness,  with  the 
evening  flaming  in  its  windows, 
stood  Fountainblue,  my  little 
four-square  castle  which  guards 
the  valley  and  the  beaches. 

The  boy  had  torn  his  clothes, 
scratched  his  face,  cut  one  finger 
deeply,  and  soaked  himself  with 
bog  -  water,  but  he  whistled 
cheerfully  and  his  eyes  were 
happy.  He  had  had  an  after- 
noon of  adventure,  startling 
emprises  achieved  in  solitude; 
assuredly  a  day  to  remember 
and  mark  with  a  white  stone. 
And  the  beginning  had  been 
most  unpromising.  After  lunch 
he  had  been  attired  in  his  best 
raiment,  and,  in  the  misery  of 
a  broad  white  collar,  despatched 
with  his  cousins  to  take  tea 


with  the  small  lady  who  domin- 
eered in  Fountainblue.  The 
prospect  had  pleased  him  great- 
ly, the  gardens  fed  his  fancy, 
the  hostess  was  an  old  con- 
federate, and  there  were  sure 
to  be  excellent  things  to  eat. 
But  his  curious  temper  had 
arisen  to  torment  him.  On  the 
way  he  quarrelled  with  his 
party,  and  in  a  moment  found 
himself  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  future.  The  enjoyment 
crept  out  of  the  prospect.  He 
knew  that  he  did  not  shine  in 
society,  he  foresaw  an  afternoon 
when  he  would  be  left  out  in 
the  cold  and  his  hilarious  cousins 
treated  as  the  favoured  guests. 
He  reflected  that  tea  was  a  short 
meal  at  the  best,  and  that 
games  on  a  lawn  were  a  poor 
form  of  sport.  Above  all,  he 
felt  the  torture  of  his  collar 
and  the  straitness  of  his  clothes. 
He  pictured  the  dreary  return 
in  the  twilight,  when  the  after- 
noon, which  had  proved,  after 
all,  such  a  dismal  failure,  had 
come  to  a  weary  end.  So,  being 
a  person  of  impulses,  he  mutinied 
at  the  gates  of  Fountainblue 
and  made  for  the  hills.  He 
knew  he  should  get  into  trouble, 
but  trouble,  he  had  long  ago 
found  out,  was  his  destiny,  and 
he  scorned  to  avoid  it.  And 
now,  having  cast  off  the  fear  of 
God  and  man,  he  would  for 
some  short  hours  do  exactly  as 
he  pleased. 
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Half -cry  ing  with  regret  for 
the  delights  he  had  forsworn, 
he  ran  over  the  moor  to  the 
craggy  hills  which  had  always 
been  forbidden  him.  "When  he 
had  climbed  among  the  rocks 
awe  fell  upon  the  desolate  little 
adventurer,  and  he  bewailed  his 
choice.  But  soon  he  found  a 
blue  hawk's  nest,  and  the  pos- 
session of  a  coveted  egg  in- 
spired him  to  advance.  By-and- 
by  he  had  climbed  so  high  that 
he  could  not  return,  but  must 
needs  scale  Stob  Ghabhar  it- 
self. With  a  quaking  heart  he 
achieved  it,  and  then,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heroism,  he  must 
venture  down  the  Grey  Correi 
where  the  wild  goats  lived.  He 
saw  a  bearded  ruffian,  and  pur- 
sued him  with  stones,  stalking 
him  cunningly  till  he  was  out 
of  breath.  Then  he  found  odd 
little  spleenwort  ferns,  which  he 
pocketed,  and  high  up  in  the 
rocks  a  friendly  raven  croaked 
his  encouragement.  And  then, 
when  the  shadows  lengthened, 
he  set  off  cheerily  homewards, 
hungry,  triumphant,  and  very 
weary. 

All  the  way  home  he  flat- 
tered his  soul.  In  one  after- 
noon he  had  been  hunter  and 
trapper,  and  what  to  him  were 
girls'  games  and  pleasant  things 
to  eat?  He  pictured  himself 
the  hardy  outlaw,  feeding  on 
oatmeal  and  goat's -flesh,  the 
terror  and  pride  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Could  the  little  mis- 


tress of  Fountainblue  but  see 
him  now,  how  she  would  de- 
spise his  prosaic  cousins  !  And 
then,  as  he  descended  on  the 
highway,  he  fell  in  with  his 
forsaken  party. 

For  a  wonder  they  were  in 
good  spirits — so  good  that  they 
forgot  to  remind  him,  in  their 
usual  way,  of  the  domestic 
terrors  awaiting  him.  A  man 
had  been  there  who  had  told 
them  stories  and  shown  them 
tricks,  and  there  had  been  cocoa- 
nut  cake,  and  Sylvia  had  a  new 
pony  on  which  they  had  rid- 
den races.  The  children  were 
breathless  with  excitement,  very 
much  in  love  with  each  other 
as  common  sharers  in  past  joys. 
And  as  they  talked  all  the 
colour  went  out  of  his  after- 
noon. The  blue  hawk's  egg 
was  cracked,  and  it  looked  a 
stupid,  dingy  object  as  it  lay 
in  his  cap.  His  rare  ferns  were 
crumpled  and  withered,  and 
who  was  to  believe  his  stories 
of  Stob  Ghabhar  and  the  Grey 
Correi?  He  had  been  a  fool 
to  barter  ponies  and  tea  and 
a  man  who  knew  tricks  for  the 
barren  glories  of  following  his 
own  fancy.  But  at  anyrate  he 
would  show  no  sign.  If  he 
was  to  be  an  outlaw,  he  would 
carry  his  outlawry  well ;  so  with 
a  catch  in  his  voice  and  tears 
in  his  eyes  he  jeered  at  his  in- 
attentive companions,  upbraid- 
ing himself  all  the  while  for  his 
folly. 


II. 


The  sun  was  dipping  behind 
Stob  Ghabhar  when  Maitland 
drove  over  the  ridge  of  hill, 
whence  the  moor-road  dips  to 


Fountainblue.  Twenty  long 
miles  from  the  last  outpost  of 
railway  to  the  western  sea-loch, 
and  twenty  of  the  barest,  steep- 
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est  miles  in  the  bleak  north. 
And  all  the  way  he  had  been 
puzzling  himself  with  the  half- 
painful,  half-pleasing  memories 
of  a  childhood  which  to  the 
lonely  man  still  overtopped  the 
present.  Every  wayside  bush 
was  the  home  of  recollection. 
In  every  burn  he  had  paddled 
and  fished ;  here  he  had  found 
the  jack-snipe's  nest,  there  he 
had  hidden  when  the  shepherds 
sought  him  for  burning  the 
heather  in  May.  He  lost  for 
a  little  the  burden  of  his  years 
and  cares,  and  lived  again  in 
that  old  fresh  world  which  had 
no  boundaries,  where  sleep  and 
food  were  all  his  thought  at 
night,  and  adventure  the  sole 
outlook  of  the  morning.  The 
western  sea  lay  like  a  thin  line 
of  gold  beyond  the  moorland, 
and  down  in  the  valley  in  a 
bower  of  trees  lights  began  to 
twinkle  from  the  little  castle. 
The  remote  mountains,  hiding 
deep  corries  and  woods  in  their 
bosom,  were  blurred  by  twilight 
to  a  single  wall  of  hazy  purple, 
which  shut  off  this  fairy  glen 
impenetrably  from  the  world. 
Fountainblue — the  name  rang 
witchingly  in  his  ears.  Foun- 
tainblue, the  last  home  of  the 
Good  Folk,  the  last  hold  of  the 
vanished  kings,  where  the  last 
wolf  in  Scotland  was  slain,  and, 
as  stories  go,  the  last  saint  of 
the  Great  Ages  taught  the 
people,— what  had  Fountain- 
blue  to  do  with  his  hard  world 
of  facts  and  figures?  The 
thought  woke  him  to  a  sense 
of  the  present,  and  for  a  little 
he  relished  the  paradox.  He 
had  left  it  long  ago,  an  ad- 
venturous child;  now  he  was 
returning  with  success  behind 


him  and  a  portion  of  life's  good 
things  his  own.  He  was  rich, 
very  rich  and  famous.  Few 
men  of  forty  had  his  power, 
and  he  had  won  it  all  in  fair 
struggle  with  enemies  and 
rivals  and  a  niggardly  world. 
E[e  had  been  feared  and  hated, 
as  he  had  been  extravagantly 
admired;  he  had  been  rudely 
buffeted  by  fortune,  and  had 
met  the  blows  with  a  fighter's 
joy.  And  out  of  it  all  some- 
thing hard  and  austere  had 
shaped  itself,  something  very 
much  a  man,  but  a  man  with 
little  heart  and  a  lack  of  kindly 
human  failings.  He  was  master 
of  himself  in  a  curious  degree, 
but  the  mastery  absorbed  his 
interests.  Nor  had  he  ever  re- 
gretted it,  when  suddenly  in 
this  outlandish  place  the  past 
swept  over  him,  and  he  had 
a  vision  of  a  long  avenue  of 
vanished  hopes.  It  pleased  and 
disquieted  him,  and  as  the  road 
dipped  into  the  valley  he  re- 
membered the  prime  cause  of 
this  mood  of  vagaries. 

He  had  come  up  into  the 
north  with  one  purpose  in  view, 
he  frankly  told  himself.  The 
Etheridges  were  in  Fountain- 
blue,  and  ever  since,  eight 
months  before,  he  had  met 
Clara  Etheridge,  he  had  for- 
gotten his  ambitions.  A  casual 
neighbour  at  a  dinner-party, 
a  chance  partner  at  a  ball, — 
and  then  he  had  to  confess 
that  this  slim,  dark,  bright-* 
eyed  girl  had  broken  in  irrev- 
ocably upon  his  contentment. 
At  first  he  hated  it  for  a  weak- 
ness, then  he  welcomed  the 
weakness  with  feverish  ecstasy. 
He  did  nothing  by  halves,  so 
he  sought  her  company  eagerly, 
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and,  being  a  great  man  in  his 
way,  found  things  made  easy 
for  him.  But  the  girl  re- 
mained shy  and  distant,  flat- 
tered doubtless  by  his  atten- 
tion, but  watching  him  curi- 
ously as  an  intruder  from  an 
alien  world.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  that  he 
never  thought  of  a  rival.  His 
whole  aim  was  to  win  her  love ; 
for  rivalry  with  other  men  he 
had  the  contempt  of  a  habitual 
conqueror.  And  so  the  uneasy 
wooing  went 'on  till  the  Ethe- 
ridges  left  town,  and  he  found 
himself  a  fortnight  later  with 
his  work  done  and  a  visit  before 
him  to  which  he  looked  forward 
with  all  the  vehemence  of  a 
nature  whose  strong  point  had 
always  been  its  hope.  As  the 
road  wound  among  the  fir-trees, 
he  tried  to  forecast  the  life  at 
Fountainblue,  and  map  out  the 
future  in  his  usual  business- 
like way.  But  now  the  future 
refused  to  be  thus  shorn  and 
parcelled :  there  was  an  un- 
known quantity  in  it  which 
defied  his  efforts. 

The  house-party  were  sitting 
round  the  hall -fire  when  he 
entered.  The  high-roofed  place, 
the  flagged  floor  strewn  with 
rugs,  and  its  walls  bright  with 
the  glow  of  fire  on  armour, 
gave  him  a  boyish  sense  of 
comfort.  Two  men  in  knicker- 
bockers were  lounging  on  a 
settle,  and  at  his  entrance  came 
forward  to  greet  him.  One 
was  Sir  Hugh  Clanroyden,  a 
follower  of  his  own;  the  other 
he  recognised  as  a  lawyer 
named  Durward.  From  the 
circle  of  women  Miss  Etheridge 
rose  and  welcomed  him.  Her 
mother  was  out,  but  would  be 


back  for  dinner ;  meantime  he 
should  be  shown  his  room. 
He  noticed  that  her  face  was 
browner,  her  hair  a  little  less 
neat,  and  there  seemed  some- 
thing franker  and  kindlier  in 
her  smile.  So  in  a  very  good 
humour  he  went  to  rid  himself 
of  the  dust  of  the  roads. 

Durward  watched  him  curi- 
ously, and  then  turned,  laugh- 
ing, to  his  companion,  as  the  girl 
came  back  to  her  friends  with  a 
heightened  colour  in  her  cheeks. 

"Romeo  the  second,"  he  said. 
"We  are  going  to  be  spectators 
of  a  comedy.  And  yet,  heaven 
knows !  Maitland  is  not  cast 
for  comedy." 

The  other  shook  his  head. 
"It  will  never  come  off.  I've 
known  Clara  Etheridge  most 
of  my  life,  and  I  would  as  soon 
think  of  marrying  a  dancing- 
girl  to  a  bishop.  She  is  a 
delightful  person,  and  my  very 
good  friend,  but  how  on  earth 
is  she  ever  to  understand  Mait- 
land ?  And  how  on  earth  can 
he  see  anything  in  her?  Be- 
sides, there's  another  man." 

Durward  laughed.  "  Des- 
pencer!  I  suppose  he  will  be 
a  serious  rival  with  a  woman ; 
but  imagine  him  Maitland's 
rival  in  anything  else !  He'd 
break  him  like  a  rotten  stick  in 
half  an  hour.  I  like  little  De- 
spencer,  and  I  don't  care  about 
Maitland ;  but  all  the  same  it 
is  absurd  to  compare  the  two, 
except  in  love-making." 

"  Lord,  it  will  be  comic,"  and 
Clanroyden  stretched  his  long 
legs  and  lay  back  on  a  cushion. 
The  girls  were  still  chattering 
beside  the  fire,  and  the  twilight 
was  fast  darkening  into  evening. 

"  You  dislike  Maitland  ?  "  he 
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asked,      looking     up.      "  Now, 
I  wonder  why  ?  " 

Durward  smiled  comically  at 
the  ceiling.  "Oh,  I  know  I 
oughtn't  to.  I  know  he's  sup- 
posed to  be  a  man's  man,  and 
that  it's  bad  form  for  a  man  to 
say  he  dislikes  him.  But  I'm 
honest  enough  to  own  to  detest- 
ing him.  I  suppose  he's  great, 
but  he's  not  great  enough  yet 
to  compel  one  to  fall  down  and 
worship  him,  and  I  hate  great- 
ness in  the  making.  He  goes 
through  the  world  with  his  in- 
fernal arrogance  and  expects 
everybody  to  clear  out  of  his 
way.  I  am  told  we  live  in  an 
age  of  reason,  but  that  fellow 
has  burked  reason.  He  never 
gives  a  reason  for  a  thing  he 
does,  and  if  you  try  to  argue  he 
crushes  you.  He  has  killed 
good  talk  for  ever  with  his 
confounded  rudeness.  All  the 
little  sophistries  and  conven- 
tions which  make  life  tolerable 
are  so  much  rubbish  to  him, 
and  he  shows  it.  The  plague 
of  him  is  that  he  can  never 
make  believe.  He  is  as  hard  as 
iron,  and  as  fierce  as  the  devil, 
and  about  as  unpleasant.  You 
may  respect  the  sledge-hammer 
type,  but  it's  confoundedly  dull. 
Why,  the  man  has  not  the  im- 
agination of  a  rabbit,  except  in 
his  description  of  people  he  dis- 
likes. I  liked  him  when  he  said 
that  Layden  reminded  him  of 
a  dissipated  dove,  because  I 
disliked  Layden ;  but  when 
Freddy  Alton  played  the  fool 
and  people  forgave  him,  because 
he  was  a  good  sort,  Maitland 
sent  him  about  his  business, 
saying  he  had  no  further  use 
for  weaklings.  He  is  so  abom- 
inably cold-blooded  and  im- 


placable that  every  one  must 
fear  him,  and  yet  most  people 
can  afford  to  despise  him.  All 
the  kind  simple  things  of  life 
are  shut  out  of  his  knowledge. 
He  has  no  nature,  only  a  heart 
of  stone  and  an  iron  will  and  a 
terribly  subtle  brain.  Of  course 
he  is  a  great  man — in  a  way, 
but  at  the  best  he  is  only  half  a 
man.  And  to  think  that  he 
should  have  fallen  in  love,  and 
be  in  danger  of  losing  to  De- 
spencer  !  It's  enough  to  make 
one  forgive  him." 

Clanroyden  laughed.  "  I 
can't  think  of  Despencer.  It's 
too  absurd.  But,  seriously,  I 
wish  I  saw  Maitland  well  rid  of 
this  mood,  married  or  cured. 
That  sort  of  man  doesn't  take 
things  easily." 

"  It  reminds  one  of  Theo- 
critus and  the  Cyclops  in  love. 
Who  would  have  thought  to  see 
him  up  in  this  moorland  place, 
running  after  a  girl?  He 
doesn't  care  for  sport." 

"Do  you  know  that  he  spent 
most  of  his  childhood  in  this 
glen,  and  that  he  is  keen  about 
sport  ?  He  is  too  busy  for  many 
holidays,  but  he  once  went  with 
Burton  to  the  Caucasus,  and 
Burton  said  the  experience 
nearly  killed  him.  He  said 
that  the  fellow  was  tireless, 
and  as  mad  and  reckless  as  a 
boy  with  nothing  to  lose." 

"Well,  that  simply  bears  out 
what  I  say  of  him.  He  does 
not  understand  the  meaning  of 
sport.  When  he  gets  keen 
about  anything  he  pursues  it 
as  carefully  and  relentlessly  as 
if  it  were  something  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Now  little 
Despencer  is  a  genuine  sports- 
man in  his  canary-like  way. 
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He  loves  the  art  of  the  thing 
and  the  being  out  of  doors. 
Maitland,  I  don't  suppose,  ever 
thinks  whether  it  is  a  ceiling 
or  the  sky  above  his  august 
head.  Despencer " 

But  at  the  moment  Clan- 
royden  uncrossed  his  legs, 
bringing  his  right  foot  down 
heavily  upon  his  companion's 
left.  Durward  looked  up  and 
saw  a  young  man  coming 
towards  him,  smiling. 

The  newcomer  turned  aside 
to  say  something  to  the  girls 
round  the  fire,  and  then  came 
and  sat  on  an  arm  of  the  settle. 
He  was  a  straight,  elegant 
person,  with  a  well  -  tanned, 
regular  face,  and  very  pleasant 
brown  eyes. 

"I've  had  such  an  after- 
noon," he  said.  "You  never 
saw  a  place  like  Cairnlora. 
It's  quite  a  little  stone  tower 
all  alone  in  a  fir -wood,  and 
nothing  else  between  the  moor 
and  the  sea.  It  is  furnished  as 
barely  as  a  prison,  except  for 
the  chairs,  which  are  priceless 
old  Dutch  things.  Oh,  and  the 
silver  at  tea  was  the  sort  of 
thing  that  only  South  Afri- 
cans can  buy  nowadays.  Mrs 
Etheridge  is  devoured  with 
envy.  But  the  wonder  of  the 
house  is  old  Miss  Elphinstone. 
She  must  be  nearly  seventy 
and  she  looks  forty-five,  except 
for  her  hair.  She  speaks  broad 
Scots,  and  she  has  the  manners 
of  a  marquise.  I  would  give  a 
lot  to  have  had  Kaeburn  paint 
her.  She  reminded  me  of 
nothing  so  much  as  a  hill- 
wind  with  her  keen  high- 
coloured  old  face.  Yes,  I  have 
enjoyed  the  afternoon." 

"  Jack  has  got  a  new  enthu- 
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siasm,"  said  Durward.  "I 
wish  I  were  like  you  to  have  a 
new  one  once  a -week.  By  the 
way,  Maitland  has  arrived  at 
last." 

"Really!"  said  Despencer. 
"  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  some- 
thing which  you  would  never 
have  guessed.  Miss  Elphin- 
stone is  Maitland's  aunt,  and 
he  was  brought  up  a  good  deal 
at  Cairnlora.  He  doesn't  take 
his  manners  from  her,  but  I 
suppose  he  gets  his  cleverness 
from  that  side  of  the  family. 
She  disapproves  of  him  strongly, 
so  of  course  I  had  to  defend 
him.  And  what  do  you  think 
she  said  ?  *  He  has  betrayed 
his  tradition.  He  has  sold  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 
and  I  wish  him  joy  of  his 
bargain  ! '  Nice  one  for  your 
party,  Hugh." 

Miss  Etheridge  had  left  the 
group  at  the  fire  and  was  stand- 
ing at  Despencer's  side.  She 
listened  to  him  with  a  curious 
air  of  solicitude,  like  an  affec- 
tionate sister.  At  the  mention 
of  Maitland's  name  Clanroyden 
had  watched  her  narrowly,  but 
her  face  did  not  change.  And 
when  Despencer  asked,  "  Where 
is  the  new  arrival  ?  "  she  talked 
of  him  with  the  utmost  non- 
chalance. 

Maitland  came  down  to 
dinner,  ravenously  hungry  and 
in  high  spirits.  Nothing  was 
changed  in  this  house  since  he 
had  stared  at  the  pictures  and 
imagined  terrible  things  about 
the  armour  and  broken  teacups 
with  childish  impartiality.  His 
own  favourite  seat  was  still 
there,  where,  hidden  by  a 
tapestry  screen,  he  had  quar- 
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relied  with  Sylvia  while  their 
elders  gossiped.  This  sudden 
flood  of  memories  mellowed  him 
towards  the  world.  He  was 
cordial  to  Despencer,  forebore 
to  think  Durward  a  fool,  and 
answered  every  one  of  Mr 
Etheridge's  many  questions. 
For  the  first  time  he  felt  the 
success  of  his  life.  The  old 
house  recalled  his  childhood, 
and  the  sight  of  Clanroyden, 
his  devoted  follower,  reminded 
him  of  his  power.  Somehow 
the  weariful  crying  for  the 
moon,  which  had  always  tor- 
tured him,  was  exchanged  for 
a  glow  of  comfort,  a  shade  of 
complacency  in  his  haggard 
soul.  .  .  .  And  then  the  sight  of 
Clara  dispelled  his  satisfaction. 
Here  in  this  cheerful  homely 
party  of  friends  he  found  him- 
self out  of  place.  On  state  oc- 
casions he  could  acquit  himself 
with  credit,  for  the  man  had 
a  mind.  He  could  make  the 
world  listen  to  him  when  he 
chose,  and  the  choice  was  habit- 
ual. Bnt  now  his  loneliness 
claimed  its  lawful  consequences, 
and  he  longed  for  the  little 
friendly  graces  which  he  had 
so  often  despised.  Despencer 
talked  of  scenery  and  weather 
with  a  tenderness  to  which  this 
man,  who  loved  nature  as  he 
loved  little  else,  was  an  utter 
stranger.  This  elegant  and  ap- 
propriate sentiment  would  have 
worried  him  past  endurance,  if 
Miss  Clara  had  not  shared  it. 
It  was  she  who  told  some  folk- 
tale about  the  Grey  Correi  with 
the  prettiest  hesitancy  which 
showed  her  feeling.  And  then 
the  talk  drifted  to  books  and 
people,  flitting  airily  about  their 
petty  world.  Maitland  felt  him- 
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self  choked  by  their  accomplish- 
ments. Most  of  the  subjects 
were  ones  no  sane  man  would 
trouble  to  think  of,  and  yet  here 
were  men  talking  keenly  about 
trifles  and  disputing  with  nimble- 
witted  cleverness  on  the  niceties 
of  the  trivial.  Feeling  miser- 
ably that  he  was  the  only  silent 
one,  he  plunged  desperately  into 
the  stream,  found  himself  pulled 
up  by  Despencer  and  deftly 
turned.  The  event  gave  him 
the  feeling  of  having  been  foiled 
by  a  kitten. 

Angry  with  the  world,  angrier 
with  his  own  angularity,  he 
waited  for  the  end  of  the  meal. 
Times  had  not  changed  in  this 
house  since  he  had  been  saved 
by  Sylvia  from  social  disgrace. 
But  when  the  women  left  the 
room  he  found  life  easier.  His 
host  talked  of  sport,  and  he 
could  tell  him  more  about  Stob 
Ghabhar  than  any  keeper.  De- 
spencer, victorious  at  dinner, 
now  listened  like  a  docile  pupil. 
Durward  asked  a  political  ques- 
tion, and  the  answer  came  sharp 
and  definite.  Despencer  de- 
murred gently,  after  his  fashion. 

"  Well,  but  surely "  and  a 

grimly  smiling  "  What  do  you 
know  about  it  ? "  closed  the 
discussion.  The  old  Maitland 
had  returned  for  the  moment. 

The  night  was  mild  and  im- 
penetrably dark,  and  the  fall  of 
waters  close  at  hand  sounded 
like  a  remote  echo.  An  open 
hall-door  showed  that  some  of 
the  party  had  gone  out  to  the 
garden,  and  the  men  followed 
at  random.  A  glimmer  of  white 
frocks  betrayed  the  women  on 
the  lawn,  standing  by  the  little 
river  which  slipped  by  cascade 
and  glide  from  the  glen  to  the 
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the  low  pasture-lands.  In  the 
featureless  dark  there  was  no 
clue  to  locality.  The  place 
might  have  been  Berkshire  or  a 
suburban  garden. 

Suddenly  the  scream  of  some 
animal  came  from  the  near 
thicket.  The  women  started 
and  asked  what  it  was. 

"It  was  a  hill -fox,"  said 
Maitland  to  Clara.  "They 
used  to  keep  me  awake  at 
nights  on  the  hill.  They  come 
and  bark  close  to  your  ear  and 
give  you  nightmare." 

The  lady  shivered.  "  Thank 
Heaven  for  the  indoors,"  she 
said.  "  Now,  if  I  had  been  the 
daughter  of  one  of  your  old 
Donalds  of  the  Isles,  I  should 
have  known  that  cry  only  too 
well.  Wild  nature  is  an  ex- 
cellent background,  but  give 
me  civilisation  in  front." 

Maitland  was  looking  into 
the  wood.  "You  will  find  it 
creep  far  into  civilisation  if  you 
look  for  it.  There  is  a  very 
narrow  line  between  the  warm 
room  and  the  savage  out-of- 
doors." 

"There  are  miles  of  luxu- 
ries," the  girl  cried,  laughing. 
"People  who  are  born  in  the 
wrong  century  have  to  hunt 
over  half  the  world  before  they 
find  their  savagery.  It  is  all 
very  tame,  but  I  love  the  tame- 


ness.  You  may  call  yourself 
primitive,  Mr  Maitland,  but 
you  are  the  most  complex  and 
modern  of  us  all.  What  would 
Donald  of  the  Isles  have  said 
to  politics  and  the  Stock  Ex- 
change ?  " 

They  had  strolled  back  to 
the  house.  "Nevertheless  I 
maintain  my  belief,"  said  the 
man.  "You  call  it  miles  of 
rampart ;  I  call  the  division  a 
line,  a  thread,  a  sheet  of  glass. 
But  then,  you  see,  you  only 
know  one  side,  and  I  only 
know  the  other." 

"What  preposterous  affecta- 
tion ! "  the  girl  said,  as  with  a 
pretty  shiver  she  ran  indoors. 
Maitland  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  back  at  the  darkness. 
Within  the  firelit  hall,  with  its 
rugs  and  little  tables  and  soft 
chairs,  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Despencer  smoking  a  cigar- 
ette. As  he  looked  towards 
the  hills  he  heard  the  fox's 
bark  a  second  time,  and  then 
somewhere  from  the  black  dis- 
tance came  a  hawk's  scream, 
hoarse,  lonely,  and  pitiless. 
The  thought  struck  him  that 
the  sad  elemental  world  of 
wood  and  mountain  was  far 
more  truly  his  own  than  this 
cosy  and  elegant  civilisation. 
And,  oddly  enough,  the  thought 
pained  him. 


III. 


The  day  following  was  wet 
and  windy,  when  a  fire  was 
grateful,  and  the  hills,  shrouded 
in  grey  mist,  had  no  attrac- 
tions. The  party  read  idly  in 
arm-chairs  during  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  Maitland 
and  Clanroyden  went  down  to 


the  stream-mouth  after  sea- trout. 
So  Despencer  remained  to  talk 
to  Clara,  and,  having  played 
many  games  of  picquet  and 
grown  heartily  tired  of  each 
other,  as  tea-time  approached 
they  fell  to  desultory  comments 
on  their  friends.  Maitland  was 
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beginning  to  interest  the  girl 
in  a  new  way.  Formerly  he 
had  been  a  great  person  who 
was  sensible  enough  to  admire 
her,  but  something  remote  and 
unattractive,  for  whom  friend- 
ship (much  less  love)  was  impos- 
sible. But  now  she  had  begun 
to  feel  his  power,  his  manhood. 
The  way  in  which  other  men 
spoke  of  him  impressed  her 
unconsciously,  and  she  began  to 
ask  Despencer  questions  which 
were  gall  and  wormwood  to  that 
young  man.  But  he  answered 
honestly,  after  his  fashion. 

"Isn't  he  very  rich?"  she 
asked.  "And  I  suppose  he 
lives  very  plainly  ?  " 

"Kich  as  Croesus,  and  he 
sticks  in  his  ugly  rooms  in  the 
Albany  because  he  never  thinks 
enough  about  the  thing  to 
change.  I've  been  in  them 
once,  and  you  never  saw  such  a 
place.  He's  a  maniac  for  fresh 
air,  so  they're  large  enough, 
but  they're  littered  like  a  stable 
with  odds  and  ends  of  belong- 
ings. He  must  have  several 
thousand  books,  and  yet  he 
hasn't  a  decent  binding  among 
them.  He  hasn't  a  photograph 
of  a  single  soul,  and  only  one 
picture,  which,  I  believe,  was 
his  father.  But  you  never  saw 
such  a  collection  of  whips  and 
spurs  and  bits.  It  smells  like 
a  harness  room,  and  there  you 
find  Maitland,  when  by  any 
chance  he  is  at  home,  working 
half  the  night  and  up  to  the 
eyes  in  papers.  I  don't  think 
the  man  has  any  expenses  ex- 
cept food  and  rent,  for  he  wears 
the  same  clothes  for  years.  And 
he  has  given  up  horses." 

"Was  he  fond  of  horses?" 
Miss  Clara  asked. 


"  Oh,  you  had  better  ask  him. 
I  really  can't  tell  you  any  more 
about  him." 

"  But  how  do  his  friends  get 
on  with  him  ?  " 

"  He  has  hardly  any,  but  his 
acquaintances,  who  are  all  the 
world,  say  he  is  the  one  great 
man  of  the  future.  If  you  want 
to  read  what  people  think  of 
him,  you  had  better  look  at  the 
'Monthly.'" 

Under  cover  of  this  one  un- 
generous word  Despencer  made 
his  escape,  for  he  hated  the 
business,  but  made  it  the  rule 
of  his  life  "never  to  crab  a 
fellow."  Miss  Clara  promptly 
sought  out  the  '  Monthly,'  and 
found  twenty  pages  of  superfine 
analysis  and  bitter,  grudging 
praise.  She  read  it  with  inter- 
est, and  then  lay  back  in  her 
chair  and  tried  to  fix  her 
thoughts.  It  is  only  your  un- 
healthy young  woman  who  wor- 
ships strength  in  the  abstract, 
and  the  girl  tried  to  determine 
whether  she  admired  the  man 
as  a  power  or  disliked  him  as  a 
brute.  She  chose  a  compromise, 
and  the  feeling  which  survived 
was  chiefly  curiosity. 

The  result  of  the  afternoon 
was  that  when  the  fishermen 
returned,  and  Maitland,  in  dry 
clothes,  appeared  for  tea,  she 
settled  herself  beside  him  and 
prepared  to  talk.  Maitland, 
being  healthily  tired,  was  in  an 
excellent  temper,  and  he  found 
himself  enticed  into  what  for 
him  was  a  rare  performance, 
talk  about  himself.  They  were 
sitting  apart  from  the  others, 
and,  ere  ever  he  knew,  he  was 
answering  the  girl's  questions 
with  an  absent-minded  frank- 
ness. In  a  little  she  had  drawn 
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from  him  the  curious  history  of 
his  life,  which  most  men  knew, 
but  never  from  his  own  lips. 

"  I  was  at  school  for  a  year," 
he  said,  "  and  then  my  father 
died  and  our  affairs  went  to 
pieces.  I  had  to  come  back 
and  go  into  an  office,  a  sort  of 
bank.  I  hated  it,  but  it  was 
good  for  me,  for  it  taught  me 
something,  and  my  discontent 
made  me  ambitious.  I  had 
about  eighty  pounds  a  -  year, 
and  I  saved  from  that.  I 
worked  too  at  books  incess- 
antly, and  by-and-by  I  got  an 
Oxford  scholarship  at  an  ob- 
scure college.  I  went  up  there, 
and  found  myself  in  a  place 
where  every  one  seemed  well-off, 
while  I  was  a  pauper.  How- 
ever, it  didn't  trouble  me  much, 
for  I  had  no  ambition  to  play 
the  fool.  I  only  cared  about 
two  things — horses  and  meta- 
physics. I  hated  all  games, 
which  I  thought  only  fit  for 
children.  I  daresay  it  was 
foolish,  but  then  you  see  I  had 
had  a  queer  upbringing.  I 
managed  to  save  a  little  money, 
and  one  vacation  when  I  was 
wandering  about  in  Norfolk, 
sleeping  under  haystacks  and 
working  in  harvest  fields  when 
my  supplies  ran  down,  I  came 
across  a  farmer.  He  was  a 
good  fellow  and  a  sort  of 
sportsman,  and  I  took  a  fancy 
to  him.  He  had  a  colt  to  sell 
which  I  fancied  more,  for  I  saw 
it  had  blood  in  it.  So  I  bought 
it  for  what  seemed  a  huge  sum 
to  me  in  those  days,  but  I  kept 
it  at  his  farm  and  I  superin- 
tended its  education.  I  broke 
it  myself  and  taught  it  to 
jump,  and  by-and-by  in  my 
third  year  I  brought  it  to 
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Oxford  and  entered  for  the 
Grind  on  it.  People  laughed 
at  me,  but  I  knew  my  own 
business.  The  little  boys  who 
rode  in  the  thing  knew  nothing 
about  horses,  and  not  one  in 
ten  could  ride;  so  I  entered 
and  won.  It  was  all  I  wanted, 
for  I  could  sell  my  horse  then, 
and  the  fellow  who  rode  second 
bought  it.  It  was  decent  of 
him,  for  I  asked  a  big  figure, 
and  I  think  he  had  an  idea  of 
doing  me  a  kindness.  I  made 
him  my  private  secretary  the 
other  day." 

"  You  mean  Lord  Drapier  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"Yes — Drapier.  That  gave 
me  money  to  finish  off  and 
begin  in  town.  Oh,  and  I  had 
got  a  first  in  my  schools.  I 
knew  very  little  about  any- 
thing except  metaphysics,  and 
I  never  went  to  tutors.  I 
suppose  I  knew  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  examiners  in 
my  own  subject,  and  anyhow 
they  felt  obliged  to  give  me  my 
first  after  some  grumbling. 
Then  I  came  up  to  town  with 
just  sixty  pounds  in  my  pocket, 
but  I  had  had  the  education 
of  a  gentleman." 

Maitland  looked  out  of  the 
window,  and  the  sight  of  the 
mist-clad  hills  recalled  him  to 
himself.  He  wondered  why  he 
was  telling  the  girl  this  story, 
and  he  stopped  suddenly. 

"And  what  did  you  do  in 
town?"  she  asked,  with  in- 
terest. 

"  I  hung  round  and  kept  my 
eyes  open.  I  nearly  starved, 
for  I  put  half  my  capital  on  a 
horse  which  I  thought  was 
safe,  and  lost  it.  By-and-by, 
quite  by  accident,  I  came 
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across  a  curious  fellow,  Bail- 
some  —  you  probably  have 
heard  his  name.  I  met  him 
in  some  stables  where  he  was 
buying  a  mare,  and  he  took  a 
fancy  to  me.  He  made  me  his 
secretary,  and  then,  because  I 
liked  hard  work,  he  let  me  see 
his  business.  It  was  enormous, 
for  the  man  was  a  genius  after 
a  fashion ;  and  I  slaved  away 
in  his  office  and  down  at  the 
docks  for  about  three  years. 
He  paid  me  just  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together 
and  cover  them  with  clothes; 
but  I  didn't  grumble,  for  I  had 
a  sort  of  idea  that  I  was  on 
my  probation.  And  then  my 
apprenticeship  came  to  an 
end." 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl. 

"Yes;  for  you  see  Eansome 
was  an  odd  character.  He  had 
a  sort  of  genius  for  finance,  and 
within  his  limits  he  was  even 
a  great  administrator.  But 
in  everything  else  he  was  as 
simple  as  a  child.  His  soul 
was  idyllic :  he  loved  green 
fields  and  Herrick  and  sheep. 
So  it  had  always  been  his 
fancy  to  back  out  some  day 
and  retire  with  his  huge  for- 
tune to  some  country  place  and 
live  as  he  pleased.  It  seemed 
that  he  had  been  training  me 
from  the  first  day  I  went  into 
the  business,  and  now  he  cut 
the  rope  and  left  the  whole 
enormous  concern  in  my  hands. 
I  needed  every  atom  of  my 
wits,  and  the  first  years  were 
a  hard  struggle.  I  became  of 
course  very  rich ;  but  I  had  to 
do  more,  I  had  to  keep  the 
thing  at  its  old  level.  I  had 


no  natural  turn  for  the  work, 
and  I  had  to  acquire  capacity 
by  sheer  grind.  However,  I 
managed  it,  and  then,  when  I 
felt  my  position  sure,  I  in- 
dulged myself  with  a  hobby 
and  went  into  politics." 

"You  call  it  a  hobby?" 

"  Certainly.  The  ordinary 
political  career  is  simply  a 
form  of  trifling.  There's  no 
trade  on  earth  where  a  man 
has  to  fear  so  few  able  com- 
petitors. Of  course  it's  very 
public  and  honourable  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  I  like  it; 
but  sometimes  it  wearies  me 
to  death." 

The  girl  was  looking  at  him 
with  curious  interest.  "Do  you 
always  get  what  you  want?" 
she  asked. 

"Never,"  he  said. 

"Then  is  your  success  all 
disappointment  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  generally  get  a  bit  of 
my  ambitions,  which  is  all  one 
can  hope  for  in  this  world." 

"  I  suppose  your  ambitions 
are  not  idyllic,  like  Mr  Ran- 
some's?" 

He  laughed.  "  No,  I  suppose 
not.  I  never  could  stand  your 
Corot  meadows  and  ivied  cot- 
tages and  yillage  church  bells. 
But  I  am  at  home  in  this  glen, 
or  used  to  be." 

"  You  said  that  last  night, 
and  I  thought  it  was  affec- 
tation," said  the  girl ;  "  but 
perhaps  you  are  right.  I'm 
not  at  home  in  this  scenery, 
at  any  rate  in  this  weather. 
Ugh,  look  at  that  mist  driv- 
ing and  that  spur  of  Stob 
Ghabhar !  I  really  must  go 
and  sit  by  the  fire." 
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IV. 


The  next  day  dawned  clear 
and  chill,  with  a  little  frost  to 
whiten  the  heather ;  but  by 
mid -day  the  sun  had  turned 
August  to  June,  and  sea  and 
land  drowsed  in  a  mellow  heat. 
Maitland  was  roused  from  his 
meditations  with  a  pipe  on  a 
garden-seat  by  the  appearance 
of  Miss  Clara,  her  eyes  bright 
with  news.  He  had  taken  her 
in  to  dinner  the  night  before, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
had  found  himself  talking  easily 
to  a  woman.  Her  interest  of 
the  afternoon  had  not  departed ; 
and  Despencer  in  futile  disgust 
shunned  the  drawing-room,  his 
particular  paradise,  and  played 
billiards  with  Clanroyden  in  the 
spirit  of  an  unwilling  martyr. 

"We  are  going  out  in  the 
yacht,"  Miss  Clara  cried,  as  she 
emerged  from  the  shadow  of  a 
fuchsia-hedge,  "to  the  Isles  of 
the  Waves,  away  beyond  the 
Seal's  Headland.  Do  you  know 
the  place,  Mr  Maitland  ?  " 

"Eilean  na  Cille?  Yes.  It 
used  to  be  dangerous  for  cur- 
rents, but  a  steam -yacht  does 
not  require  to  fear  them." 

"  Well,  we'll  be  ready  to  start 
at  twelve,  and  I  must  go  in  to 
give  orders  about  lunch." 

A  little  later  she  came  out 
with  a  bundle  of  letters  in  her 
hands.  "  Here  are  your  letters, 
Mr  Maitland ;  but  you  mustn't 
try  to  answer  them,  or  you'll 
be  late."  He  put  the  lot  in  his 
jacket  pocket  and  looked  up  a»t 
the  laughing  girl.  "My  work 
is  six  hundred  miles  behind  me," 
he  said,  "and  to-day  I  have  only 
the  Eilean  na  Cille  to  think  of," 


And,  as  she  passed  by,  another 
name  took  the  place  of  the  Eil- 
ean, and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
at  last  he  had  found  the  link 
which  was  to  bind  together  the 
two  natures — his  boyhood  and 
his  prime. 

Out  on  the  loch  the  sun  was 
beating  with  that  steady  August 
blaze  which  is  more  torrid  than 
midsummer.  But  as  the  yacht 
slipped  between  the  horns  of 
the  land,  it  came  into  a  broken 
green  sea  with  rollers  to  the 
north  where  the  tireless  At- 
lantic fretted  on  the  reefs.  In 
a  world  of  cool  salt  winds  and 
the  golden  weather  of  after- 
noon, with  the  cries  of  tern  and 
gull  about  the  bows  and  the 
foam  and  ripple  of  green  water 
in  the  wake,  the  party  fell  into 
a  mood  of  supreme  content- 
ment. The  restless  Miss  Clara 
was  stricken  into  a  figure  of 
contemplation,  which  sat  in  the 
bows  and  watched  the  hazy  blue 
horizon  and  the  craggy  main- 
land hills  in  silent  delight. 
Maitland  was  revelling  in  the 
loss  of  his  isolation.  He  had 
ceased  to  be  alone,  a  leader, 
and  for  the  moment  felt  himself 
one  of  the  herd,  a  devotee  of 
humble  pleasures.  His  mind 
was  blank,  his  eyes  filled  only 
with  the  sea,  and  the  lady  of 
his  devotion,  in  that  happy  mo- 
ment of  romance,  seemed  to  have 
come  at  last  within  the  compass 
of  his  hopes. 

The  Islands  of  the  Waves  are 
low  green  ridges  which  rise  little 
above  the  highest  tide -mark. 
The  grass  is  stiff  with  salt,  the 
sparse  heather  and  rushes  are 
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crooked  with  the  winds,  but 
there  are  innumerable  little 
dells  where  a  light  wild  scrub 
flourishes,  and  in  one  a  spring 
of  sweet  water  sends  a  tiny 
stream  to  the  sea.  The  yacht's 
company  came  ashore  in  boats, 
and  tea  was  made  with  a  great 
bustle  beside  the  well,  while  the 
men  lay  idly  in  the  bent  and 
smoked.  All  wind  seemed  to 
have  died  down,  a  soft,  cool, 
airless  peace  like  a  June  evening 
was  abroad,  and  the  heavy  surg- 
ing of  the  tides  had  sunk  to  a 
distant  whisper.  Maitland  lifted 
his  head,  sniffed  the  air,  and 
looked  uneasily  to  the  west, 
meeting  the  eye  of  one  of  the 
sailors  engaged  in  the  same 
scrutiny.  He  beckoned  the  man 
to  him. 

"What  do  you  make  of  the 
weather  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  sailor,  an  East-coast  man 
from  Arbroath,  shook  his  head. 
"  It's  ower  lown  a'  of  a  sudden," 
he  said.  "  It  looks  like  mair 
wind  nor  we  want,  but  I  think 
it'U  haud  till  the  morn." 

Maitland  nodded  and  lay 
down  again.  He  smiled  at  the 
return  of  his  old  sea  craft  and 
weather-lore,  on  which  he  had 
prided  himself  in  his  boyhood; 
and  when  Miss  Clara  came  up 
to  him  with  tea  she  found  him 
grinning  vacantly  at  the  sky. 

"  What  a  wonderful  lull  in 
the  wind,"  she  said.  "When  I 
was  here  last  these  were  real 
isles  of  the  waves,  with  spray 
flying  over  them  and  a  great 
business  to  land.  But  now  they 
might  be  the  island  in  Fountain- 
blue  lake." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
Ocean  Quiet?"  he  asked.  "I 
believe  it  to  be  a  translation 


of  a  Gaelic  word  which  is  a 
synonym  for  death,  but  it  is 
also  a  kind  of  natural  phenom- 
enon. Old  people  at  Cairnlora 
used  to  talk  of  it.  They  said 
that  sometimes  fishermen  far 
out  at  sea  in  blowing  weather 
came  into  a  place  of  extra- 
ordinary peace,  where  the  whole 
world  was  utterly  still  and  they 
could  hear  their  own  hearts 
beating." 

"  What  a  pretty  fancy  !  "  said 
the  girl. 

"  Yes ;  but  it  had  its  other 
side.  The  fishermen  rarely 
came  home  alive,  and  if  they 
did  they  were  queer  to  the  end 
of  their  days.  Another  name 
for  the  thing  was  the  Breathing 
of  God.  It  is  an  odd  idea,  the 
passing  from  the  wholesome 
turmoil  of  nature  to  the  un- 
canny place  where  God  crushes 
you  by  His  silence." 

"All  the  things  to  eat  are 
down  by  the  fire,"  she  said, 
laughing.  "Do  you  know,  if 
you  weren't  what  you  are, 
people  might  think  you  a  poet, 
Mr  Maitland.  I  thought  you 
cared  for  none  of  these  things." 

"What  things?"  he  asked. 
"  I  don't  care  for  poetry.  I  am 
merely  repeating  the  nonsense 
I  was  brought  up  on.  Shall  I 
talk  to  you  about  politics  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  And  now 
I  will  tell  you  my  own  story 
about  these  isles.  There  is  a 
hermit's  cell  on  one  of  them 
and  crosses,  like  lona.  The 
hermit  lived  alone  all  winter, 
and  was  fed  by  boats  from  the 
shore  when  the  weather  was 
calm.  When  one  hermit  died 
another  took  his  place,  and  no 
one  knew  where  he  came  from. 
Now  one  day  a  great  lord  in 
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Scotland  disappeared  from  his 
castle.  He  was  the  King's 
Warden  of  the  Marches  and 
the  greatest  soldier  of  his  day, 
but  he  disappeared  utterly  out 
of  men's  sight,  and  people  for- 
got about  him.  Long  years 
after  the  Northmen  in  a  great 
fleet  came  down  upon  these 
isles,  and  the  little  chiefs 
fled  before  them.  But  suddenly 
among  them  there  appeared  an 
old  man,  the  hermit  of  the 
Wave  Islands,  who  organised 
resistance  and  gathered  a  strong 
army.  No  one  dared  oppose  him, 
and  the  quarrelsome  petty  chiefs 
forgot  their  quarrels  under  his 
banner,  for  he  had  the  air  of 
one  born  to  command.  At  last 
he  met  the  invaders  in  the  valley 
of  Fountainblue,  and  beat  them 
so  utterly  that  few  escaped  to 
their  ships.  He  fell  himself  in 
the  first  charge,  but  not  before 
his  followers  had  heard  his 
battle  -  cry  of  '  Saint  Bride,' 
and  known  that  the  Hermit  of 
the  Isles  and  the  great  King's 
Warden  were  the  same." 

"  That  was  a  common  enough 
thing  in  wild  times.  Men  grew 
tired  of  murder  and  glory  and 
waving  banners,  and  wanted 
quiet  to  make  their  peace  with 
their  own  souls.  I  should  have 
thought  the  craving  scarcely 
extinct  yet." 

"Then  here  is  your  chance, 
Mr  Maitland,"  said  the  girl, 
laughing.  "A  little  trouble 
would  make  the  hut  habitable, 
and  you  could  simply  disappear, 
leaving  no  address  to  forward 
your  letters  to.  Think  of  the 
sensation,  *  Disappearance  of  a 
Secretary  of  State,'  and  the 
wild  theories  and  the  obitu- 
aries. Then  some  day  when  the 


land  question  became  urgent 
on  the  mainland,  you  would 
turn  up  suddenly,  settle  it  with 
extraordinary  wisdom,  and  die 
after  confiding  your  life-story 
to  some  country  reporter.  But 
I  am  afraid  it  would  scarcely 
do,  for  you  would  be  discovered 
by  Scotland  Yard,  which  would 
be  ignominious." 

"  It  is  a  sound  idea,  but  the 
old  device  is  too  crude.  How- 
ever, it  could  be  managed  dif- 
ferently. Some  day,  when 
civilisation  grows  oppressive, 
Miss  Clara,  I  will  remember 
your  advice." 

The  afternoon  shadows  were 
beginning  to  lengthen,  and  from 
the  west  a  light  sharp  wind 
was  crisping  the  sea.  The 
yacht  was  getting  up  steam, 
and  boats  were  coming  ashore 
for  the  party.  The  deep  blue 
waters  were  flushing  rose-pink 
as  the  level  westering  sun 
smote  them  from  the  summit 
of  a  cloud-bank.  The  stillness 
had  gone,  and  the  air  was  now 
full  of  sounds  and  colour. 
Miss  Clara,  with  an  eye  on  the 
trim  yacht,  declared  her  dis- 
approval. "It  is  an  evening 
for  the  cutter,"  she  cried,  and 
in  spite  of  Mrs  Etheridge's  pro- 
tests she  gave  orders  for  it  to 
be  made  ready.  Then  the  self- 
willed  young  woman  looked 
round  for  company.  "Will 
you  come,  Mr  Maitland?"  she 
said.  "You  can  sail  a  boat, 
can't  you?  And  Mr  Despen- 
cer,  I  shall  want  you  to  talk  to 
me  when  Mr  Maitland  is  busy. 
We  shall  race  the  yacht,  for 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
through  the  S cart's  Neck  with 
this  wind." 

"I   am  not   sure  if  you  are 
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wise,  Miss  Clara,"  and  Mait- 
land  pulled  down  his  brows  as 
he  looked  to  the  west.  "It 
will  be  wind — in  a  very  little, 
and  you  stand  the  chance  of  a 
wetting." 

"I  don't  mind.  I  want  to 
get  the  full  good  of  such  an 
evening.  You  want  to  be  near 
the  water  to  understand  one 
of  our  sunsets.  I  can  be  a  bar- 
barian too,  you  know." 

It  was  not  for  Maitland  to 
grumble  at  this  friendliness ;  so 
he  followed  her  into  the  cutter 
with  Despencer,  who  had  no 
love  for  the  orders  but  much 
for  her  who  gave  them.  He 
took  the  helm  and  steered,  with 
directions  from  the  lady,  from 
his  memory  of  the  intricate 
coast.  Despencer  with  many 
rugs  looked  to  Miss  Clara's 
comfort,  and,  having  assured 
his  own,  was  instantly  en- 
tranced with  the  glories  of  the 
evening. 

The  boat  tripped  along  for  a 
little  in  a  dazzle  of  light  into 
the  silvery  grey  of  the  open 
water.  Far  in  front  lay  the 
narrow  gut  called  the  Scart's 
Neck,  which  was  the  by-way 
to  the  loch  of  Fountainblue. 
Then  Maitland  at  the  helm 
felt  the  sheets  suddenly  begin 
to  strain,  and,  looking  behind, 
saw  that  the  Isles  of  the  Waves 
were  almost  lost  in  the  gloom, 
and  that  the  roseate  heavens 
were  quickly  darkening  behind. 
The  wind  which  he  had  feared 
was  upon  them ;  a  few  seconds 
more  and  it  was  sending  the 
cutter  staggering  among  bil- 
lows. He  could  hardly  make 
himself  heard  in  the  din,  as  he 
roared  directions  to  Despencer 
about  disposing  of  his  person 
in  another  part  of  the  boat. 


The  girl  with  flushed  face  was 
laughing  in  pure  joy  of  the 
storm.  She  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Maitland's  serious  eye  and 
looked  over  the  gunwale  at  the 
threatening  west.  Then  she 
too  became  quiet,  and  meekly 
.sat  down  on  the  thwart  to 
which  he  motioned  her. 

The  gale  made  the  Scart's 
Neck  impossible,  and  the  murky 
sky  seemed  to  promise  greater 
fury  ere  the  morning.  Twi- 
light was  falling,  and  the  other 
entrance  to  the  quiet  loch 
meant  the  rounding  of  a  head- 
land and  a  difficult  course 
through  a  little  archipelago. 
It  was  the  only  way,  for  re- 
turn was  out  of  the  question, 
and  it  seemed  vain  to  risk  the 
narrow  chances  of  the  short 
cut.  Maitland  looked  down  at 
his  two  companions,  and  re- 
flected with  pleasure  that  he 
was  the  controller  of  their  fates. 
He  had  sailed  much  as  a  boy, 
and  he  found  in  this  moment 
of  necessity  that  his  old  lore 
returned  to  him.  He  felt  no 
mistrust  of  his  powers :  what- 
ever the  gale  he  could  land 
them  at  Fountainblue,  though 
it  might  take  hours  and  in- 
volve muph  discomfort.  He 
remembered  the  coast  like  his 
own  name ;  he  relished  the  grim 
rage  of  the  elements,  and  he 
kept  the  cutter's  head  out  to 
sea  with  a  delight  in  the  prim- 
eval conflict. 

The  last  flickering  rays  of 
light,  coming  from  the  screen 
of  cloud,  illumined  the  girl's 
pale  face,  and  the  sight  dis- 
quieted him.  There  was  a  hint 
of  tragedy  in  this  game.  De- 
spencer, nervously  self  -  con- 
trolled, was  reassuring  Clara. 
Ploughing  onward  in  the  black- 
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ening  night  in  a  frail  boat  on  a 
wind- threshed  sea  was  no  work 
for  a  girl.  But  it  was  De- 
spencer  who  was  comforting 
her!  Well,  it  was  his  proper 
work.  He  was  made  for  the 
business  of  talking  soft  things 
to  women.  Maitland,  his  face 
hard  with  spray,  looked  into 
the  darkness  with  a  kind  of 
humour  in  his  heart.  And 
then,  as  the  boat  shore  and 
dipped  into  the  storm,  its 
human  occupants  seemed  to 
pass  out  of  the  picture,  and  it 
was  only  a  shell  tossed  on  great 
waters  in  the  unfathomable 
night.  The  evening  had  come, 
moonless  and  starless,  and  Mait- 
land steered  as  best  he  could 
by  the  deeper  blackness  which 
was  the  configuration  of  the 
shore.  Something  loomed  up 
that  he  knew  for  the  headland, 
and  they  were  drifting  in  a 
quieter  stretch  of  sea,  with  the 
breakers  grumbling  ahead  from 
the  little  tangle  of  islands. 

Suddenly  he  fell  into  one  of 
the  abstractions  which  had 
always  dogged  him  through  his 
strenuous  life.  His  mind  was 
clear,  he  chose  his  course  with 
a  certain  precision,  but  the 
winds  and  waves  had  become 
to  him  echoes  of  echoes.  Wet 
with  spray  and  shifting  his 
body  constantly  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  boat,  it  yet  was  all 
a  phantasmal  existence,  while 
his  thoughts  were  following  an 
airy  morrice  in  a  fairyland 
world.  The  motto  of  his  house, 
the  canting  motto  of  old  reivers, 
danced  in  his  brain  —  "  Parmi 
ceu  haut  bois  conduyrai  m'amie  " 
— "Through  the  high  wood  I 
will  conduct  my  love  " — and  in 
a  land  of  green  forests,  dragon- 
haunted,  he  was  piloting  Clara 


robed  in  a  quaint  medieval 
gown,  himself  in  speckless 
plate-armour.  His  fancy  fled 
through  a  score  of  scenes,  some- 
times on  a  dark  heath,  or  by  a 
lonely  river,  or  among  great 
mountains,  but  always  the  lady 
and  her  protector.  Clara,  look- 
ing up  from  Despencer's  side, 
saw  his  lips  moving,  noted  that 
his  eyes  were  glad,  and  for  a 
moment  hoped  better  things  of 
their  chances. 

Then  suddenly  she  was  numb 
with  alarm,  for  the  cutter  heeled 
over,  and  but  that  Maitland 
woke  to  clear  consciousness  and 
swung  the  sheet  loose,  all  would 
have  been  past.  The  adventure 
nerved  him  and  quickened  his 
senses.  The  boat  seemed  to 
move  more  violently  than  the 
wind  drove  her,  and  in  the  utter 
blackness  he  felt  for  the  first 
time  the  grip  of  the  waters. 
The  ugly  cruel  monster  had 
wakened,  and  was  about  to 
wreak  its  anger  on  the  toy. 
And  then  he  remembered  the 
currents  which  raced  round 
Eilean  Eigh  and  the  scattered 
isles.  Dim  shapes  loomed  up, 
shapes  strange  and  unfriendly, 
and  he  felt  miserably  that  he 
was  as  helpless  now  as  De- 
spencer.  To  the  left  night  had 
wholly  shut  out  the  coast ;  his 
one  chance  was  to  run  for  one 
of  the  isles  and  risk  a  landing. 
It  would  be  a  dreary  waiting 
for  the  dawn,  but  safety  had 
come  before  any  comfort.  And 
yet,  he  remembered,  the  little 
islands  were  rock-bound  and  un- 
friendly, and  he  was  hurrying 
forward  in  the  grip  of  a  black 
current  with  a  gale  behind  and 
unknown  reefs  before. 

And  then  he  seemed  to  re- 
member something  of  this  cur- 
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rent  which  swept  along  the 
isles.  In  a  little  —  so  he  re- 
called a  boyish  voyage  in  clear 
weather — they  would  come  to 
a  place  where  the  sea  ran  swift 
and  dark  beside  a  kind  of 
natural  wharf.  Here  he  had 
landed  once  upon  a  time,  but  it 
was  a  difficult  enterprise,  need- 
ing a  quick  and  a  far  leap  at 
the  proper  moment,  for  the 
stream  ran  very  fast.  But  if 
this  leap  were  missed  there 
was  still  a  chance.  The  isle 
was  the  great  Eilean  High, 
and  the  current  swung  round 
its  southern  end,  and  then,  join- 
ing with  another  stream,  turned 
up  its  far  side,  and  for  a 
moment  washed  the  shore. 
But  if  this  second  chance  were 
missed,  then  nothing  remained 
but  to  fall  into  the  great  sea- 
going stream  and  be  carried 
out  to  death  in  the  wide 
Atlantic.  He  strained  his  eyes 
to  the  right  for  Eilean  Righ. 
Something  seemed  to  approach, 
as  they  bent  under  an  access 
of  the  gale.  They  bore  down 
upon  it,  and  he  struggled  to 
keep  the  boat's  head  away,  for 
at  this  pace  to  grate  upon  rock 
would  mean  upsetting.  The 
sail  was  down,  fluttering  amid- 
ships like  a  captive  bird,  and 
the  gaunt  mast  bowed  with  the 
wind.  A  horrible  fascination, 
the  inertia  of  nightmare,  seized 
him.  The  motion  was  so  swift 
and  beautiful ;  why  not  go  on 
and  onward,  listlessly?  And 
then,  conquering  the  weakness, 
he  leaned  forward  and  called 
to  Clara.  She  caught  his  arm 
like  a  child,  and  he  pulled 
her  up  beside  him.  Then  he 
beckoned  Despencer,  and,  shriek- 
ing against  the  din,  told  him 
to  follow  him  when  he  jumped. 


Despencer  nodded,  his  teeth 
chattering  with  cold  and  the 
novel  business.  Suddenly  out 
of  the  darkness,  a  yard  on  their 
right,  loomed  a  great  flat  rock 
along  which  the  current  raced 
like  a  mill  -  lade.  The  boat 
.  made  to  strike,  but  Maitland 
forced  her  nose  out  to  sea,  and 
then  as  the  stern  swung  round 
he  seized  his  chance.  Holding 
Clara  with  his  left  arm  he 
stood  up,  balanced  himself  for 
a  moment  on  the  gunwale,  and 
jumped.  He  landed  sprawling 
on  his  side  on  some  wet  sea- 
weed, over  which  the  sea  was 
lipping,  but  undeniably  on 
land.  As  he  pulled  himself  up 
he  had  a  vision  of  the  cutter, 
dancing  like  a  cork,  vanishing 
down  the  current  into  the 
darkness. 

Holding  the  girl  in  his  arms 
he  picked  his  way  across  the 
rock  pools  to  the  edge  of  the 
island  heather.  For  a  moment 
he  thought  Clara  had  fainted. 
She  lay  still  and  inert,  her  eyes 
shut,  her  hair  falling  foolishly 
over  her  brow.  He  sprinkled 
some  water  on  her  face,  and 
she  revived  sufficiently  to  ask 
her  whereabouts.  He  was  cross- 
ing the  island  to  find  Despencer, 
but  he  did  not  tell  her.  "  You 
are  safe,"  he  said,  and  he 
carried  her  over  the  rough 
ground  as  lightly  as  a  child. 
An  intense  exhilaration  had 
seized  him.  He  ran  over  the 
flats  and  strode  up  the  low 
hillocks  with  one  thought  pos- 
sessing his  brain.  To  save 
Despencer,  that  of  course  was 
the  far-off  aim  on  his  mind's 
horizon,  but  all  the  foreground 
was  filled  with  the  lady. 
"Parmi  ceu  haut  bois" — the 
old  poetry  of  the  world  had 
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penetrated  to  his  heart.  The 
black  night  and  the  wild  wind 
and  the  sea  were  the  mini- 
strants  of  love.  The  hollow 
shams  of  life  with  their  mincing 
conventions  had  departed,  and 
in  this  savage  out-world  a  man 
stood  for  a  man.  The  girl's 
light  tweed  jacket  was  no  match 
for  this  chill  gale,  so  he  stopped 
for  a  moment,  took  off  his  own 
shooting-coat  and  put  it  round 
her.  And  then,  as  he  came 
over  a  little  ridge,  he  was  aware 
of  a  grumbling  of  waters  and 
the  sea. 

The  beach  was  hidden  in  a 
veil  of  surf  which  sprinkled  the 
very  edge  of  the  bracken.  Be- 
yond, the  dark  waters  were 
boiling  like  a  caldron,  for  the 
tides  in  this  little  bay  ran  with 
the  fury  of  a  river  in  spate.  A 
moon  was  beginning  to  struggle 
through  the  windy  clouds,  and 
surf,  rock,  and  wave  began  to 
shape  themselves  out  of  the 
night.  Clara  stood  on  the 
sand,  a  slim,  desolate  figure, 
and  clung  to  Maitland's  arm. 
She  was  still  dazed  with  the 
storm  and  the  baffling  sud- 
denness of  change.  Maitland, 
straining  his  eyes  out  to  sea, 
was  in  a  waking  dream. 
With  the  lady  no  toil  was  too 
great,  no  darkness  terrible ;  for 
her  he  would  scale  the  blue 
air  and  plough  the  hills  and  do 
all  the  lover's  feats  of  romance. 
And  then  suddenly  he  shook 
her  hand  roughly  from  his  arm 
and  ran  forward,  for  he  saw 
something  coming  down  the 
tide. 

Before  he  left  the  boat  he 
had  lowered  the  sail,  and  the 
cutter  swung  to  the  current, 
an  odd  amorphous  thing,  now 
heeling  over  with  a  sudden 


gust  and  now  pulled  back  to 
balance  by  the  strong  grip  of 
the  water.  A  figure  seemed  to 
sit  in  the  stern,  making  feeble 
efforts  to  steer.  Maitland  knew 
the  coast  and  the  ways  of  the 
sea.  He  ran  through  the  surf- 
ring  into  the  oily-black  eddies, 
shouting  to  Despencer  to  come 
overboard.  Soon  he  was  not 
ten  yards  from  the  cutter's  line, 
where  the  current  made  a  turn 
towards  the  shore  before  it 
washed  the  iron  rocks  to  the 
right.  He  found  deep  water, 
and  in  two  strokes  was  in  the 
grip  of  the  tides  and  borne 
wildly  towards  the  reef.  He 
prepared  himself  for  what  was 
coming,  raising  his  feet  and 
turning  his  right  shoulder  to 
the  front.  And  then  with  a 
shock  he  was  pinned  against 
the  rock -wall,  with  the  tides 
tugging  at  his  legs,  while  his 
hands  clung  desperately  to  a 
shelf.  Here  he  remained,  yelling 
directions  to  the  coming  boat. 
Surf  was  in  his  eyes,  so  that  at 
first  he  could  not  see,  but  at 
last  in  a  dip  of  the  waves  he 
saw  the  cutter,  a  man's  form 
in  the  stern,  plunging  not 
twenty  yards  away.  Now  was 
his  chance  or  never,  for  while 
the  tide  would  take  a  boat  far 
from  his  present  place  of  van- 
tage, it  would  carry  a  lighter 
thing,  such  as  a  man's  body,  in 
a  circle  nearer  to  the  shore. 
He  yelled  again,  and  the  world 
seemed  to  him  quiet  for  a  mo- 
ment, while  his  voice  echoed 
eerily  in  the  void.  Despencer 
must  have  heard  it,  for  the 
next  moment  he  saw  him  slip 
pluckily  overboard,  making  the 
cutter  heel  desperately  with  his 
weight.  And  then — it  seemed 
an  age  —  a  man,  choking  and 
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struggling  weakly,  came  down 
the  current,  and,  pushing  his 
right  arm  out  against  the  rush 
of  water,  he  had  caught  the 
swimmer  by  the  collar  and 
drawn  him  in  to  the  side  of 
the  rock. 

Then  came  the  harder  strug- 
gle. Maitland's  left  hand  was 
numbing,  and  though  he  had  a 
foothold,  it  was  too  slight  to 
lean  on  with  full  weight.  A 
second  lassitude  oppressed  him, 
a  supreme  desire  to  slip  into 
those  racing  tides  and  rest. 
He  was  in  no  panic  about 
death,  but  he  had  the  prac- 
tical man's  love  of  an  accom- 
plished task,  and  it  nerved  him 
to  the  extreme  toil.  Slowly  by 
inches  he  drew  himself  up  the 
edge  of  the  reef,  cherishing 
jealously  each  grip  and  foot- 
hold, with  Despencer,  half- 
choked  and  all  but  fainting, 
hanging  heavily  on  his  right 
arm.  Blind  with  spray,  sick 
with  sea -water,  and  aching 
with  his  labours,  he  gripped 
at  last  the  tangles  of  sea-weed, 
which  meant  the  flat  surface, 
and  with  one  final  effort  raised 
himself  and  Despencer  to  the 
top.  There  he  lay  for  a  few 
minutes  with  his  head  in  a 
rock-pool  till  the  first  weari- 
ness had  passed. 

He  staggered  with  his  burden 
in  his  arms  along  the  ragged 
reef  to  the  strip  of  sand  where 
Clara  was  weeping  hysterically. 
The  sight  of  her  restored  Mait- 
land  to  vigour,  the  appeal  of 
her  lonely  figure  there  in  the 
wet  brackens.  She  must  think 
them  all  dead,  he  reflected,  and 
herself  desolate,  for  she  could 
not  have  interpreted  rightly 
his  own  wild  rush  into  the 
waves.  When  she  heard  his 


voice  she  started,  as  if  at  a 
ghost,  and  then  seeing  his 
burden,  ran  towards  him.  "  Oh, 
he  is  dead !  "  she  cried.  "  Tell 
me !  tell  me !  "  and  she  clasped 
the  inert  figure  so  that  her  arm 
crossed  Maitland's.  Despencer, 
stupefied  and  faint,  was  roused 
to  consciousness  by  a  woman's 
kisses  on  his  cheek,  and  still 
more  by  his  bearer  abruptly 
laying  him  on  the  heather. 
Clara  hung  over  him  like  a 
mother,  calling  him  by  soft 
names,  pushing  his  hair  from 
his  brow,  forgetful  of  her  own 
wet  and  sorry  plight.  And 
meanwhile  Maitland  stood 
watching,  while  his  palace  of 
glass  was  being  shivered  about 
his  ears. 

Aforetime  his  arrogance  had 
kept  him  from  any  thought  of 
jealousy ;  now  the  time  and 
place  were  too  solemn  for  trif- 
ling, and  facts  were  laid  bare 
before  him.  Sentiment  does 
not  bloom  readily  in  a  hard 
nature,  but  if  it  once  comes  to 
flower  it  does  not  die  without 
tears  and  lamentation.  The 
wearied  man,  who  stood  quietly 
beside  the  hysterical  pair,  had 
a  moment  of  peculiar  anguish. 
Then  he  conquered  sentiment, 
as  he  had  conquered  all  other 
feelings  of  whose  vanity  he  was 
assured.  He  was  now,  as  he 
was  used  to  be,  a  man  among 
children ;  and  as  a  man  he  had 
his  work.  He  bent  over  Clara. 
"  I  know  a  hollow  in  the  middle 
of  the  island,"  he  said,  "  where 
we  can  camp  the  night.  I'll 
carry  Despencer,  for  his  ankle 
is  twisted.  Do  you  think  you 
could  try  to  walk?" 

The  girl  followed  obediently, 
her  eyes  only  on  her  lover.  Her 
trust  in  the  other  was  infinite, 
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her  indifference  to  him  impene- 
trable ;  while  he,  hopelessly  con- 
scious of  his  fate,  saw  in  the 
slim  dishevelled  figure  at  his 
side  the  lost  lady,  the  mis- 
tress for  him  of  all  romance 
and  generous  ambitions.  The 
new  springs  in  his  life  were 
choked ;  he  had  still  his  work, 
his  power,  and,  thank  God,  his 
courage ;  but  the  career  which 
ran  out  to  the  horizon  of  his 
vision  was  black  and  loveless. 
And  he  held  in  his  arms  the 
thing  which  had  frustrated  him, 
the  thing  he  had  pulled  out 
of  the  deep  in  peril  of  his  body ; 
and  at  the  thought  life  for  a 
moment  seemed  to  be  only  a 
comic  opera  with  tragedy  to 
shift  the  scenes. 

He  found  a  cleft  between  two 
rocks  with  a  soft  floor  of 
heather.  There  had  been  no 
rain,  so  the  bracken  was  dry, 
and  he  gathered  great  armfuls 
and  driftwood  logs  from  the 
shore.  Soon  he  had  a  respect- 
able pile  of  timber,  and  then  in 
the  nick  of  the  cleft  he  built 
a  fire.  His  matches,  being  in 
his  jacket  pocket,  had  escaped 
the  drenchings  of  salt  water, 
and  soon  with  a  smoke  and 
crackling  and  sweet  scent  of 
burning  wood,  a  fire  was  going 
cheerily  in  the  darkness.  Then 
he  made  a  couch  of  bracken, 
and  laid  there  the  still  feeble 
Despencer.  The  man  was  more 
weak  than  ill ;  but  for  his  ankle 
he  was  unhurt ;  and  a  little 
brandy  would  have  brought  him 
to  himself.  But  this  could  not 
be  provided,  and  Clara  saw  in 
his  condition  only  the  sign  of 
mortal  sickness.  With  haggard 
eyes  she  watched  by  him,  easing 
his  head,  speaking  soft  kind 
words,  forgetful  of  her  own  cold 


and  soaking  clothes.  Maitland 
drew  her  gently  to  the  fire, 
shook  down  the  bracken  to 
make  a  rest  for  her  head,  and 
left  a  pile  of  logs  ready  for  use. 
"  I  am  going  to  the  end  of  the 
island,"  he  said,  "to  light  a  fire 
for  a  signal.  It  is  the  only 
part  which  they  can  see  on  the 
mainland,  and  if  they  see  the 
blaze  they  will  come  off  for  us 
as  soon  as  it  is  light."  The 
pale  girl  listened  obediently. 
This  man  was  the  master,  and 
in  his  charge  was  the  safety  of 
her  lover  and  herself. 

Maitland  turned  his  back  upon 
the  warm  nook,  and  stumbled 
along  the  ridge  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  isle.  It  was  not 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  but 
the  land  was  so  rough  with 
gullies  and  crags  that  the 
journey  took  him  nearly  an 
hour.  Just  off  the  extreme 
point  was  a  flat  rock,  sloping 
northward  to  a  considerable 
height,  a  place  from  which  a 
beacon  could  penetrate  far  over 
the  mainland.  He  gathered 
brackens  for  kindling,  and  drift- 
wood which  former  tides  had 
heaped  on  the  beach  ;  and  then 
with  an  armful  he  splashed 
through  the  shallow  surf  to  the 
rock.  Scrambling  to  the  top, 
he  found  a  corner  where  a  fire 
might  be  lit,  a  place  conspicu- 
ous and  yet  sheltered.  Here  he 
laid  his  kindling,  and  then  in 
many  wet  journeys  he  carried 
his  stores  of  firewood  from  the 
mainland  to  the  rock.  The 
lighting  was  nervous  work,  for 
he  had  few  matches  ;  but  at  last 
the  dampish  wood  had  caught, 
and  tongues  of  flame  shot  up 
out  of  the  smoke.  Meantime 
the  wind  had  sunk  lower,  the 
breakers  seemed  to  have  been 
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left  behind,  and  the  eternal 
surge  of  the  tides  became  the 
dominant  sound  to  the  watcher 
by  the  beacon. 

And  then,  it  seemed  to  him, 
the  great  convulsions  of  the 
night  died  away,  and  a  curious 
peace  came  down  upon  the 
waters.  The  fire  leaped  in  the 
air,  the  one  living  thing  in  a 
hushed  and  expectant  world. 
It  was  not  the  quiet  of  sleep 
but  of  a  sudden  cessation,  like 
the  lull  after  a  great  flood  or  a 
snowslip.  The  tides  still  eddied 
and  swayed,  but  it  was  noise- 
lessly ;  the  world  moved,  yet 
without  sound  or  friction.  The 
bitter  wind  which  chilled  his 
face  and  stirred  up  the  red 
embers  was  like  a  phantom 
blast,  without  the  roughness  of 
a  common  gale.  For  a  moment 
he  seemed  to  be  set  upon  a  huge 
mountain,  with  the  world  in- 
finitely remote  beneath  his  feet. 
To  all  men  there  come  moments 
of  loneliness  of  body,  and  to  some 
few  the  mingled  ecstasy  and 
grief  of  loneliness  of  soul.  The 
child-tale  of  the  Ocean  Quiet 
came  back  to  him,  the  hour  of 
the  Breathing  of  God.  Surely 
the  great  silence  was  now  upon 
the  world.  But  it  was  an  evil 
presage,  for  all  who  sailed  into 
it  were  homeless  wanderers  for 
ever  after.  Ah  well !  he  had 
always  been  a  wanderer,  and 
the  last  gleam  of  home  had  been 
left  behind,  where  by  the  fire- 
light in  the  cold  cranny  a  girl 
was  crooning  over  her  lover. 

His  past,  his  monotonous, 
brilliant  past,  slipped  by  with 
the  knotless  speed  of  a  vision. 
He  saw  a  boy,  haunted  with 
dreams,  chafing  at  present  de- 
lights, clutching  evermore  at 
the  faint  things  of  fancy.  He 


saw  a  man,  playing  with  the 
counters  which  others  played 
with,  fighting  at  first  for  bare 
existence  and  then  for  power 
and  the  pride  of  life.  Success 
came  over  his  path  like  a  false 
dawn,  but  he  knew  in  his  heart 
that  he  had  never  sought  it. 
"What  was  that  remote  ineffable 
thing  he  had  followed?  Here 
in  the  quiet  of  the  shadowy 
waters  he  had  the  moment  of 
self-revelation  which  comes  to 
all,  and  hopes  and  dim  desires 
seemed  to  stand  out  with  the 
clearness  of  accomplished  facts. 
There  had  always  been  some- 
thing elect  and  secret  at  the 
back  of  his  fiercest  ambitions. 
The  ordinary  cares  of  men  had 
been  to  him  but  little  things 
to  be  played  with  ;  he  had  won 
by  despising  them ;  casting 
them  from  him,  they  had  fallen 
into  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
And  he  had  held  them  at  little, 
finding  his  reward  in  his  work, 
and  in  a  certain  alertness  and 
freshness  of  spirit  which  he  had 
always  cherished.  There  is  a 
story  of  island-born  men  who 
carry  into  inland  places  and 
the  streets  of  cities  the  noise 
of  sea-water  in  their  ears,  and 
hear  continually  the  tern  crying 
and  the  surf  falling.  So  from 
his  romantic  boyhood  this  man 
had  borne  an  arrogance  towards 
the  things  of  the  world  which 
had  given  him  a  contemptuous 
empire  over  a  share  of  them. 
As  he  saw  the  panorama  of  his 
life  no  place  or  riches  entered 
into  it,  but  only  himself,  the 
haggard,  striving  soul,  growing 
in  power,  losing,  perhaps,  in 
wisdom.  And  then,  at  the  end 
of  the  way,  Death,  to  shrivel 
the  power  to  dust,  and  with  the 
might  of  his  sunbeam  to  waken 
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to  life  the  forgotten  world  of 
the  spirit. 

In  the  hush  he  seemed  to  feel 
the  wheel  and  the  drift  of 
things,  the  cosmic  order  of 
nature.  He  forgot  his  weari- 
ness and  his  plashing  clothes 
as  he  put  more  wood  on  the 
beacon  and  dreamed  into  the 
night.  The  pitiless  sea,  infinite, 
untamable,  washing  the  Poles 
and  hiding  Earth's  secrets  in 
her  breast,  spoke  to  him  with 
a  far-remembered  voice.  The 
romance  of  the  remote  isles,  the 
homes  of  his  people,  floating 
still  in  a  twilight  of  old  story, 
rose  out  of  the  darkness.  His 
life,  with  its  routine  and  suc- 
cess, seemed  in  a  moment  hol- 
low, a  child's  game,  unworthy 
of  a  man.  The  little  social 
round,  the  manipulation  of 
half-truths,  the  easy  victories 
over  fools — surely  this  was  not 
the  task  for  him.  He  was  a 
dreamer,  but  a  dreamer  with 
an  iron  hand ;  he  was  scarcely 
in  the  prime  of  life ;  the  world 
was  wide  and  his  chances 
limitless.  One  castle  of  cards 
had  already  been  overthrown ; 
the  Ocean  Quiet  was  under- 


mining another.  He  was  sick 
of  domesticity  of  every  sort — of 
town,  of  home,  of  civilisation. 
The  sad  elemental  world  was 
his,  the  fury  and  the  tenderness 
of  nature,  the  peace  of  the  wilds 
which  old  folk  had  called  the 
Breathing  of  God.  "  Parmi  ceu 
haut  bois  conduyrai  m'amie  " — 
this  was  still  his  motto,  to  carry 
untarnished  to  the  end  an  aus- 
tere and  beautiful  dream.  His 
little  ambitions  had  been  but 
shreds  and  echoes  and  shadows 
of  this  supreme  reality.  And 
his  love  had  been  but  another 
such  simulacrum ;  for  what  he 
had  sought  was  no  foolish, 
laughing  girl,  but  the  Im- 
mortal Shepherdess,  who,  sing- 
ing the  old  songs  of  youth, 
drives  her  flocks  to  the  hill 
in  the  first  dewy  dawn  of  the 
world. 

Suddenly  he  started  and 
turned  his  head.  Day  was 
breaking  in  a  red  windy  sky, 
and  somewhere  a  boat's  oars 
were  plashing  in  the  sea.  And 
then  he  realised  for  the  first 
time  that  he  was  cold  and 
starving  and  soaked  to  the 
bone. 


V. 


Mr  Henry  Durward  to  Lady  Claudia  Etheridge. 


"...  Things  have  happened, 
my  dear  Clo,  since  I  last  wrote  ; 
time  has  passed ;  to-morrow  I 
leave  this  place  and  go  to  stalk 
with  Drapier;  and  yet  in  the 
stress  of  departure  I  take  time 
to  answer  the  host  of  questions 
with  which  you  assailed  me.  I 
am  able  to  give  you  the  best  of 
news.  You  have  won  your  bet. 

VOL.    CLXX. — NO.    MXXX. 


Your  prophecy  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  'other  Etheridge 
girl '  has  come  out  right.  They 
are  both  here,  as  it  happens, 
having  come  on  from  Foun- 
tainblue,— both  the  hero  and 
the  heroine,  I  mean,  of  this  most 
reasonable  romance.  You  know 
Jack  Despencer,  one  of  the  best 
people  in  the  world,  though  a 
Q 
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trifle  given  to  chirping.  But  I 
don't  think  the  grasshopper 
will  become  a  burden  to  Miss 
Clara,  for  she  likes  that  sort  of 
thing.  She  must,  for  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  she 
refused  for  its  sake  the  greatest 
match — I  speak  with  all  rever- 
ence— which  this  happy  country 
could  offer.  I  know  you  like 
Maitland  as  little  as  I  do,  but 
we  agree  in  admiring  the 
Colossus  from  a  distance.  Well, 
the  Colossus  has,  so  to  speak, 
been  laid  low  by  a  frivolous 
member  of  your  sex.  It  is  all  a 
most  romantic  tale.  Probably 
you  have  heard  the  gist  of  it, 
but  here  is  the  full  and  circum- 
stantial account. 

"We  found  Maitland  beside 
the  fire  he  had  been  feeding  all 
night,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
his  figure  alone  in  the  dawn  on 
that  rock,  drenched  and  dis- 
hevelled, but  with  his  haggard 
white  face  set  like  a  Crusader's. 
He  took  us  to  a  kind  of  dell  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  where 
we  found  Clara  and  Despencer 
shivering  beside  a  dying  fire. 
He  had  a  twisted  ankle  and 
had  got  a  bad  scare,  while  she 
was  perfectly  composed,  though 
she  broke  down  when  we  got 
home.  It  must  have  been  an 
awful  business  for  both,  but 
Maitland  never  seems  to  have 
turned  a  hair.  I  want  to  know 
two  things.  First,  how  in  the 
presence  of  great  danger  he 
managed  to  get  his  dismissal 
from  the  lady, — for  get  it  he 
assuredly  did,  and  Despencer  at 
once  appeared  in  the  part  of 
the  successful  lover;  second, 
what  part  he  played  in  the 
night's  events.  Clara  remem- 
bered little,  Despencer  only 


knew  that  he  had  been  pulled 
out  of  the  sea,  but  over  all 
Maitland  seems  to  have  brooded 
like  a  fate.  As  usual  he  told  us 
nothing.  It  was  always  his 
way  to  give  the  world  results 
and  leave  it  to  find  out  his 
methods  for  itself.  .  .  . 

"  Despencer  overwhelmed  him 
with  gratitude.  His  new  happi- 
ness made  him  in  love  with  life, 
and  he  included  Maitland  in  the 
general  affection.  The  night's 
events  seemed  to  have  left  their 
mark  on  the  great  man  also. 
He  was  very  quiet,  forgot  to  be 
rude  to  anybody,  and  was  kind 
to  both  Clara  and  Despencer. 
It  is  his  way  of  acknowledging 
defeat,  the  great  gentleman's 
way,  for,  say  what  we  like 
about  him,  he  is  a  tremendous 
gentleman,  one  of  the  last  of 
the  breed.  .  .  . 

"  And  then  he  went  away — 
two  days  later.  Just  before  he 
went  Hugh  Clanroyden  and 
myself  were  talking  in  the 
library,  which  has  a  window 
opening  on  a  flower-garden. 
Despencer  was  lying  in  an 
invalid's  chair  under  a  tree  and 
Clara  was  reading  to  him. 
Maitland  was  saying  good-bye, 
and  he  a^ked  for  Despencer. 
We  told  him  that  he  was  with 
Clara  in  the  garden.  He 
smiled  one  of  those  odd  scarce 
smiles  of  his,  and  went  out  to 
them.  When  I  saw  his  broad 
shoulders  bending  over  the 
chair  and  the  strong  face  look- 
ing down  at  the  radiant  Jack 
with  his  amiable  good  looks, 
confound  it,  Clo,  I  had  to  con- 
trast the  pair,  and  admit  with 
Shakespeare  the  excellent  fop- 
pery of  the  'world.  Well-a-day  ! 
'Smooth  Jacob  still  robs 
homely  Esau.'  And  perhaps  it 
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is  a  good  thing,  for  we  are  most 
of  us  Jacobs,  and  Esau  is  an  un- 
comfortable fellow  in  our  midst. 
"  A  week  later  came  the  sur- 
prising, the  astounding  news 
that  he  had  taken  the  African 
Governorship.  A  career  ruined, 
every  one  said,  the  finest  chance 
in  the  world  flung  away;  and 
then  people  speculated,  and  the 
story  came  out  in  bits,  and 
there  was  only  one  explanation. 
It  is  the  right  one,  as  I  think 
you  will  agree,  but  it  points 
to  some  hidden  weakness  in 
that  iron  soul  that  he  could 
be  moved  to  fling  over  the 
ambitions  of  years  because  of 
a  girl's  choice.  He  will  go  and 
bury  himself  in  the  wilds,  and 
our  party  will  have  to  find 
another  leader.  Of  course  he 
will  do  his  work  well,  but  it  is 


just  as  if  I  were  to  give  up  my 
chances  of  the  Woolsack  for  a 
county -court  judgeship.  Ho 
will  probably  be  killed,  for  he 
has  a  million  enemies ;  he  is 
perfectly  fearless,  and  he  does 
not  understand  the  arts  of 
compromise.  It  was  a  privi- 
lege, I  shall  always  feel,  to 
have  known  him.  He  was  a 
great  man,  and  yet — intellect, 
power,  character,  were  at  the 
mercy  of  a  girl's  caprice.  As  I 
write,  I  hear  Clara's  happy 
laugh  below  in  the  garden, 
probably  at  some  witticism  of 
the  fortunate  Jack's.  Upon 
which,  with  my  usual  pride  in 
the  obvious,  I  am  driven  to  re- 
flect that  the  weak  things  in 
life  may  confound  the  strong, 
and  that,  after  all,  the  world  is 
to  the  young.  ..." 


VI. 


Sir  Hugh  Clanroyden  to  Mr  Henry  Durward. 
Some  years  later. 


"...  I  am  writing  this  on 
board  ship,  as  you  will  see  from 
the  heading,  and  shall  post  it 
when  I  get  to  the  Cape.  You 
have  heard  of  my  appointment, 
and  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
deep  were  my  searchings  of 
heart  before  I  found  courage  to 
accept.  Partly  I  felt  that  I 
had  got  my  chance ;  partly  I 
thought  —  an  inconsequent 
feeling  —  that  Maitland,  if  he 
had  lived,  would  have  been  glad 
to  see  me  in  the  place.  But  I 
am  going  to  wear  the  Giant's 
Kobe,  and  Heaven  knows  I 
have  not  the  shoulders  to  fill 
it.  Yet  I  am  happy  in  think- 
ing that  I  am  in  a  small  sense 
faithful  to  his  memory. 


"  No  further  news,  I  suppose, 
has  come  of  the  manner  of  his 
death  ?  Perhaps  we  shall  never 
know,  for  it  was  on  one  of  those 
Northern  expeditions  with  a 
few  men  by  which  he  held  the 
frontier.  I  wonder  if  any  one 
will  ever  write  fully  the  history 
of  all  that  he  did?  It  must 
have  been  a  titanic  work,  but 
his  methods  were  always  so 
quiet  that  people  accepted  his 
results  like  a  gift  from  Pro- 
vidence. He  was  given,  one 
gathers,  a  practically  free  hand, 
and  he  made  the  country — 
four  years'  work  of  a  man  of 
genius.  They  wished  to  bring 
his  body  home,  but  he  made 
them  bury  him  where  he  fell 
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—  a  characteristic  last  testa- 
ment. And  so  he  has  gone  out 
of  the  world  into  the  world's 
history. 

"I  am  still  broken  by  his 
death,  but,  now  that  he  is  away, 
I  begin  to  see  him  more  clearly. 
Most  people,  I  think,  misunder- 
stood him.  I  was  one  of  his 
nearest  friends,  and  I  only 
knew  bits  of  the  man.  For  one 
thing — and  I  hate  to  use  the 
vulgar  word — he  was  the  only 
aristocrat  I  ever  heard  of.  Our 
classes  are  three-fourths  of  them 
of  yesterday's  growth,  without 
the  tradition,  character,  man- 
ner, or  any  trait  of  an  aristoc- 
racy. And  the  few,  who  are 
nominally  of  the  blood,  have 
gone  to  seed  in  mind,  or  are 
spoilt  by  coarse  marriages,  or, 
worst  of  all,  have  the  little 
trifling  superior  airs  of  incom- 
petence. But  he,  he  had  the 
most  transcendent  breeding  in 
mind  and  spirit.  He  had  no 
need  for  self-assertion,  for  his 
most  casual  acquaintances  put 
him  at  once  in  a  different  class 
from  all  other  men.  He  had 
never  a  trace  of  a  vulgar  ideal ; 
men's  opinions,  worldly  honour, 
the  common  pleasures  of  life, 
were  merely  degrees  of  the 
infinitely  small.  And  yet  he 
was  no  bloodless  mystic.  If 
race  means  anything,  he  had 
it  to  perfection.  Dreams  and 
fancies  to  him  were  the  reali- 
ties, while  facts  were  the 
shadows  which  he  made  dance 
as  it  pleased  him. 

"The  truth  is,  that  he  was 
that  rarest  of  mortals,  the  iron 
dreamer.  He  thought  in  aeons 
and  cosmic  cycles,  and  because 
of  it  he  could  do  what  he  pleased 
in  life.  We  call  a  man  practical 


if  he  is  struggling  in  the  crowd 
with  no  knowledge  of  his  where- 
abouts, and  yet  in  our  folly  we 
deny  the  name  to  the  clear- 
sighted man  who  can  rule  the 
crowd  from  above.  And  here 
I  join  issue  with  you  and  every- 
body else.  You  thought  it  was 
Miss  Clara's  refusal  which  sent 
him  abroad  and  interrupted  his 
career.  I  read  the  thing  other- 
wise. His  love  for  the  girl  was 
a  mere  accident,  a  survival  of 
the  domestic  in  an  austere  spirit. 
Something,  I  do  not  know  what, 
showed  him  his  true  desires. 
She  may  have  rejected  him ;  he 
may  never  have  spoken  to  her ; 
in  any  case  the  renunciation 
had  to  come.  You  must  re- 
member that  that  visit  to 
Fountainblue  was  the  first  that 
he  had  paid  since  his  boyhood  to 
his  boyhood's  home.  Those  re- 
visitings  have  often  a  strange 
trick  of  self -revelation.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  that  night  on  the 
island  he  saw  our  indoor  civil- 
isation and  his  own  destiny  in 
so  sharp  a  contrast  that  he 
could  not  choose  but  make 
the  severance.  He  found  work 
where  there  could  be  small 
hope  of  honour  or  reward,  but 
many  a  *  chance  for  a  hero. 
And  I  am  sure  that  he  was 
happy,  and  that  it  was  the 
longed  -  for  illumination  that 
dawned  on  him  with  the  bul- 
let which  pierced  his  heart. 

"But,  you  will  say,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  was  once  in 
love  with  Miss  Clara,  and  that 
she  would  have  none  of  him.  I 
do  not  deny  it.  He  was  never 
a  favourite  with  women ;  but, 
thank  Heaven,  I  have  better 
things  to  do  than  study  their 
peculiarities.  ..." 
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THERE  are  few  places  in  the 
United  Kingdom  whose  name  is 
of  so  familiar  and  sinister  a 
significance  as  Portland,  and 
still  fewer  places  whose  real 
characteristics  are  so  utterly 
unknown  to  the  great  majority 
of  tourists.  For  most  people 
Portland  spells  penal  servitude 
and  nothing  more  ;  but  Port- 
land prison  is  only  a  thing  of 
last  century,  a  thing  remote  and 
apart  from  the  Portlanders  and 
their  traditions,  which  are  old 
— world-old.  One  might  live 
for  months,  perhaps  years,  in 
the  isle  without  having  occasion 
either  to  mention  or  to  approach 
the  convict  settlement, — "The 
Grove,"  as  it  is  euphemistically 
termed, — without  having  any 
dealings,  social  or  commercial, 
with  the  regiment  at  the  Verne. 
Therefore  I  do  not  propose  to 
refer  to  either  the  penal  or  the 
military  aspects  of  Portland, 
nor  to  the  breakwaters  and 
harbourage,  perhaps  the  finest 
in  England  :  these  are  guide- 
book matters.  They  enter  so 
little  into  the  daily  life  of  the 
average  islander,  and  are  con- 
tained in  so  wholly  different  an 
atmosphere,  that  a  whole  story 
may  be  written,  as  is  Hardy's 
<  Well  -  beloved,'  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  either  of 
the  above  exotic  institutions. 
But  when  one  begins  to  speak 
of  Portland  itself — not  as  the 
casual  tourist,  but  as  a  quondam 
dweller  and  lover  of  this  place 
— then  it  becomes  difficult  to 


steer  clear  of  an  enthusiasm  apt 
to  appear  exaggerated  to  those 
who  have  never  felt  it.  Never 
was  there  a  spot  of  more  con- 
centrated romance  and  beauty ; 
never  one  that  so  endeared 
itself  to  sight  and  memory.  I 
knew  of  a  man  who  took  lodg- 
ings in  one  of  the  Portland 
villages  with  the  intention  of 
spending  six  weeks  there. 
When  I  became  aware  of  him 
he  had  already  stayed  five 
years.  He  could  not  tear  him- 
self away. 

And  yet  opinions  about  Port- 
land vary  very  much.  One 
writer  dismisses  it  as  "a  rugged 
barren  bluff,  where  few  would 
take  up  a  residence  from 
choice  "  ;  another  terms  it  "  a 
lofty  and  romantic  isle " ;  and 
a  third  paints,  in  a  few  graphic 
sentences,  "the  peninsula  carved 
by  time  out  of  a  single  stone ; 
.  .  .  for  centuries  immemorial 
the  home  of  a  curious  and  well- 
nigh  distinct  people,  cherishing 
strange  beliefs  and  singular 
customs ;  .  .  .  overlooking  the 
great  Channel  highway  with 
all  its  suggestiveness,  and 
standing  out  so  far  into  mid- 
sea  that  touches  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  soften  the  air  until 
February."1  The  traditional 
scene  of  the  first  Danish  in- 
vasion,— before  that  a  Roman 
stronghold,  a  British  fortress, — 
its  history  fades  back  into  the 
cloudy  legends  of  that  mysteri- 
ous Iberian  race,  probably  of 
semi -Phoenician  origin,  which 
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peopled  in  prehistoric  times  the 
coasts  of  the  Durotriges,  if  not 
of  all  Britain.  Camden  gives 
the  Portlanders  the  name  of 
being  the  most  famous  in  all 
England  for  "  slinging  of 
stones,"  but  whether  he  refers 
to  their  legendary  prowess  as 
baleares  or  to  their  strength  in 
dealing  with  cyclopean  blocks 
is  a  matter  of  absolute  un- 
certainty. They  are  a  mag- 
nificent race,  immensely  tall, 
lithe,  and  sinewy,  approaching 
the  finest  classical  models  of 
beauty  and  strength.  Huxley 
says  that  "  Iberian  blood  is  the 
source  of  the  so-called  black 
Celts  in  Ireland  and  Britain," 
and  these  islanders  are  dark 
and  swarthy  to  a  wonder. 
There  is  no  race  in  England  to 
compare  with  them,  especially 
as  regards  the  athletic  propor- 
tions and  length  of  limb  of 
the  young  lads  and  growing 
girls,  all  their  movements  in- 
stinct with  easy  grace.  A 
Portlander,  every  muscle 
trained  to  use  by  the  variety 
and  strenuousness  of  his  many 
occupations,  can  lift  without 
strain  stones  of  immense  weight ; 
for  the  ordinary  villager  follows 
three  occupations.  Late  at 
night,  or  very  early  in  the 
morning,  he  dons  jersey  and 
sea-boots  and  goes  a-fishing, — 
the  mackerel,  the>pi&ce  de  rdsist- 
ance  of  all  his  meals,  flashes 
silver  in  the  nets ;  all  day 
long,  white  from  head  to  foot, 
he  works  in  the  quarries;  at 
evening,  clad  in  a  hybrid  mix- 
ture of  his  previous  costumes, 
he  tills  the  shallow  soil. 

Never  intermingling  or  inter- 
marrying with  the  mainlanders, 
or  "  Kimberlins,"  the  island- 
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folk  have  until  very  recently 
conserved  themselves  as  a 
unique  and  splendid  people; 
but  now  the  barriers  are  break- 
ing down :  what  racial  tradi- 
tion, however  haughty,  has 
remained  intact  from  the  intru- 
sive hand  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ?  Still,  however,  every 
one  is  every  one  else's  cousin, 
and  three  surnames  do  duty  for 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
If  a  man's  name  is  not  Att- 
wooll,  it  must  be  Lano ;  and  if  it 
be  neither,  then  it  is  inevitably 
Stone. 

The  first  week  you  spend  in 
Portland  you  are  handicapped 
by  that  ophthalmia  which  at- 
tacks all  new-comers,  and  which 
results  from  the  dazzling  glare  of 
the  limestone,  the  roads,  houses, 
and  quarries.  Your  eyes  are 
glued  miserably  together,  and 
all  you  can  do  is  to  bathe  them 
in  brandy-and- water,  grope  your 
way  into  the  fields,  and  sit  down 
in  the  sunshine  to  pray  for  better 
times  and  be  soothed  into  present 
oblivion  by  the  hum  of  the  sea. 
One  consolation  is,  that  the 
ophthalmia  will  eventually  pass 
away,  and  you  will  pay  no 
further  attention  to  the  glare 
when  you.  encounter  it ;  and 
then  you  can  begin  to  enjoy 
yourself. 

The  Isle  of  Portland,  whose 
outline  presents  a  striking  simi- 
larity to  that  of  Gibraltar,  is 
a  rocky  peninsula — in  stormy 
weather  an  island  truly — about 
four  and  a  half  miles  long  by 
two  miles  wide,  one  solid  lump 
of  limestone.  It  is  tongue- 
shaped  —  its  southern  point, 
known  as  the  Bill,  jutting  into 
the  vortex  of  the  Race,  about 
thirty  feet  above  sea-level ;  and 
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its  highest  point,  the  Verne 
Hill,  being  nearly  500  feet  in 
height.  To  the  east  side  of  this 
peninsula  lie  the  fort,  the  Govern- 
ment quarries,  and  the  prison ; 
on  the  west  the  terrible  West 
Bay  or  Deadman's  Bay  roars 
under  the  precipitous  cliffs,  and 
the  Chesil  Bank  stretches  away 
towards  Devon.  The  centre 
and  west  centre  of  the  island 
are  occupied  by  the  natives' 
quarries,  and  by  eight  little 
villages,  trailing  off  into  each 
other,  so  that  sometimes  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  where 
one  begins  and  another  ends, 
Chesilton,  Castleton,  Fortune's 
Well,  Reforne,  Easton,  Weston, 
Wakeham,  and — a  little  way 
farther  south  across  the  fields — 
Southwell.  These  villages  are 
stone  from  roof  to  threshold. 
Door-posts,  lintels,  window- 
frames,  chimneys — nothing  but 
slabs  of  stone  ;  great  stone 
porches,  whitewashed,  and  con- 
taining stone  seats :  an  edition 
in  miniature  of  the  giant  cities 
of  Bashan.  The  only  hint  of 
colour  is  given  by  the  beautiful 
and  glowing  window -flowers  in 
pots.  The  garden  walls  and 
field  walls — there  are  no  hedges 
— are  of  rubble*,  and  the  very 
meadow  stiles  are  constructed 
of  three  upright  blocks  of  stone. 
Almost  every  house  is  garnished 
outside  by  a  collection  of  stone 
curiosities  —  huge  ammonites 
and  chunks  of  fossilised  trees. 
The  soil,  which  is  extraordin- 
arily fertile,  only  goes  about  eigh- 
teen inches  deep  ;  then  the  stony 
strata  begin,  bed  after  bed. 

When  you  come  out  of  Port- 
land station,  and  see  the  sheer 
rock-face  of  the  hill  confronting 
you  like  a  blank  wall,  dismay 


seizes  upon  the  unaccustomed 
heart ;  there  is  nothing  in  one's 
previous  experience  to  coincide 
with  it.  "The  towering  rock, 
the  houses  above  houses,  one 
man's  doorstep  rising  behind 
his  neighbour's  chimney,  the 
gardens  hung  up  by  one  edge 
to  the  sky,  the  vegetables  grow- 
ing on  apparently  almost  ver- 
tical planes," — all  this  is  at 
first  sight  disconcerting  and 
perplexing.  It  seems  a  physical 
impossibility  to  ascend  other- 
wise than  as  flies  might  do. 
But  carts  and  carriages  pres- 
ently appear,  crawling  along 
the  skyey  roadways;  and  the 
white-powdered  teams  of  eight 
or  ten  huge  horses  are  descried 
slowly  descending  with  stone- 
laden  trolleys ;  and  redcoats 
are  progressing  along  the  road 
from  the  Yerne,  which  is  so 
steep  that  one  can  hardly  come 
down  it  save  at  an  undignified 
jog-trot.  These  things  inspire 
a  feeble  courage,  and  the  climb 
begins.  It  is  hot,  very  hot 
work,  ascending  the  hill,  and 
the  street  glares  and  flares  at 
you  to  warn  you  off.  But  by 
dogged  endeavour  you  scale 
this  stony  rampart  and  gain 
the  tableland  at  the  top,  where 
celestial  sea-winds  come  to  cool 
you,  and  sweetnesses  of  lucerne 
and  clover  are  wafted  over  your 
dusty  head.  A  glorious  pano- 
rama lies  before  you,  westward 
to  Torbay,  and  eastward  to  .the 
Isle  of  Wight,  with  Weymouth 
behind  you  in  a  twinkling  haze 
of  heat  and  hepatica-blue  sea. 
With  the  exception  of  the  tiny 
thread,  the  mere  rib  of  shingle 
joining  island  to  mainland,  your 
whole  horizon  is  bounded  by  the 
circumambient  sea,  lying  high 
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up  in  the  air,  black-blue  against 
the  sky :  it  is  like  standing  in 
the  bottom  of  a  cup  (though 
you  know  you  are  hundreds  of 
feet  above  sea-level),  and  look- 
ing up  at  its  brimming  edges. 
The  sea  surrounds  you,  visibly 
and  audibly,  booming  in  the 
distance,  bellowing  close  at 
hand ;  the  whole  solid  earth 
seems  vibrant  to  the  eternal 
rolling  purr. 

At  the  death  of  a  Portland 
proprietor  his  land  is — or  was 
until  recently  —  divided  longi- 
tudinally amongst  all  his  sons ; 
so  that  the  great  unenclosed 
fields,  termed  "lawns,"  which 
run  at  the  back  of  the  villages 
and  only  stop  at  the  cliff-edge, 
have  become  gradually  divided 
up  into  continually  narrowing 
strips  and  stripes,  many  being 
only  some  six  feet  wide  though 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long. 
The  barred  and  striped  appear- 
ance of  these  rippled,  undulat- 
ing "lawns"  has  a  very  singular 
and  fascinating  effect.  A  long 
ribbon  of  ripening  barley  may 
be  seen  huddling  all  its  length 
against  a  strip  of  purple  lucerne, 
which  marches  with  one  of  pink 
clover :  in  immediate  juxtaposi- 
tion lie  a  stripe  of  oats  aflame 
with  scarlet  poppies,  a  straight 
green  bar  of  potato-ground,  and 
a  line  of  waste  fallow  lighted  up 
by  the  vivid  yellow  of  charlock. 
There  are,  as  I  have  said,  no 
hedges,  or  indeed  any  other  per- 
ceptible means  of  dividing  lawn 
from  lawn.  Another  custom 
connected  with  land  tenure 
was  the  sale  of  property  by 
"church  gift,"  no  sale  being 
considered  legal  unless  trans- 
acted with  certain  ceremonies 
in  the  parish  church  before  the 
full  congregation.  (The  church 
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of  St  George,  in  Eeforne,  by  the 
way,  is  considered  by  the  is- 
landers a  marvel  and  a  master- 
piece, and  I  was  informed  that 
it  was  built  as  an  exact  facsimile 
of  St  Paul's  Cathedral — a  re- 
semblance not  apparent  to  any 
alien  eye.)  At  an  inn  in 
Fortune's  Well  they  keep  the 
"  Reeve-Pole,"  a  sort  of  wooden 
Domesday  Book,  bearing  a  rec- 
ord of  every  estate  in  the  island, 
which  is  still  referred  to  as  a 
final  authority  in  all  questions 
of  manorial  dues.  Portland  is 
a  manor  of  the  Crown.  Where 
pasture -land  occurs  it  is  used 
for  the  grazing  of  the  little 
rough  sheep  of  the  island, 
which  indeed  are  not  carefully 
shepherded  but  wander  at  will 
down  the  less  precipitous  cliff- 
sides,  and  browse  upon  the  short 
herbage  of  the  "weirs,"  those 
rocky  terraces  and  landslips 
which  descend  to  the  sea  all 
along  the  south-east  coast  of 
Portland.  It  is  often  extremely 
startling  to  meet  there,  in  some 
lonely  corner,  between  the  huge 
tumbled  blocks  of  limestone 
fringed  with  hart's  -  tongue 
ferns,  the  sudden  apparition  of 
a  scared  black  face  or  the  whisk 
of  a  long  shaggy  tail.  The  only 
natural  product  of  the  place 
— omitting  the  stone  and  the 
mackerel  —  is  the  arum -root, 
which  used  to  be  dug  and  sold 
by  the  bushel,  powdered,  as 
"  Portland  arrow-root."  I  have 
met  old  women  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  buying  this  commod- 
ity ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  trade  in  it  now.  The  flora 
of  the  weirs  and  the  southern 
sheep-walks  is  abundant,  and 
many  and  gorgeous  butterflies 
haunt  there;  but  it  lacks  dis- 
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tinction,  being  finer  in  quantity 
than  in  quality :  a  few  rare 
plants  exist,  however,  such  as 
the  pheasant 's-eye  (Flos  Adonis) 
and  Portland  spurge  (Euph- 
orbia portlandica).  The  hart's- 
tongues  are  larger  and  more 
plentiful  than  I  have  ever  seen 
elsewhere  ;  and  the  sea  -  pink 
and  sea -la vender  blow  at  the 
brink  of  some  ghastly  fissures 
beyond  the  lower  lighthouse. 
Samphire  grows  freely  along 
the  weirs,  and  people  of  all 
ranks  gather  it  for  pickling ; 
wild  fennel  also  offers  itself  as 
a  natural  condiment  to  the 
inveterate  mackerel,  boiled, 
broiled,  baked,  or  "marinered," 
which  forms  one's  staple  dish. 

Trees  there  are  practically 
none,  nor  bushes,  except  a  few 
wind -stun  ted  thorns,  and  sparse 
roadside  hedges  of  tea -plant 
and  tamarisk  on  the  southern 
plateau  of  the  isle ;  the  only 
trees  of  any  size  being  those  of 
Pennsylvania  Castle,  in  Wake- 
ham,  where  a  wonderful  leafy 
dingle  slants  to  the  remains 
of  Bow -and -Arrow  or  B/ufus' 
Castle,  and  to  the  ruined  church- 
yard overhanging  Church-hope 
Cove.  Concerning  Pennsylvania 
Castle — erected  about  1800 — I 
was  told  by  one  of  the  Lanos, 
"  'Tis  called  after  William  Penn, 
maybe  you've  heard  of  'en.  He 
was  a  wonderful  great  man  in 
old  times ;  and  he  corned  sailing 
over  from  Ameriky  hundreds  o' 
years  ago,  and  he  sees  the 
Durids  all  sitting  in  a  row 
along  the  tops  o'  the  cliffs. 
The  Durids,  I  daresay  you've 
heard  tell  of  'en,  they  was 
priests  and  suchlike  in  old  days. 
Well,  and  they  all  sits  like 
this,  hanging  their  heads  down 
on  their  breasts,  a  -  watching 


him ;  and  he  thinks  they  must 
be  asleep.  And  so  he  hollers 
out  to  his  men,  '  Wake  'em ! 
wake  'em !  I  say ;  wake  'em  ! ' 
And  that's  why  this  place  is 
called  Wakeham,"  she  concluded 
with  a  triumphant  air  of  irre- 
futability. "  Durids  "  or  none, 
Pennsylvania  and  its  immediate 
environs  constitute  the  loveliest 
scenery  in  the  isle.  Quitting 
the  highroad  as  it  passes  the 
castle  wall,  you  wind  down  a 
steep  lane  shadowed  by  mas- 
sive stone  walls,  and  presently 
an  archway  before  you — the 
arch  of  an  ivied  bridge — frames 
an  exquisite  glimpse  of  sea,  and 
the  square  stern  tower  of  Bow- 
and- Arrow  looms  on  the  rock 
above  you,  gloomy  and  austere. 
It  is  probably  of  the  period  of 
Rufus,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed, 
and  shares,  in  common  with 
every  other  ruined  castle  in 
the  south-west  of  England,  the 
repute  of  having  been  captured 
in  1142  by  Eobert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  for  the  Empress 
Maud.  There  are  machicolated 
parapets,  and  circular  arrow- 
holes  in  the  walls;  the  bridge 
connects  it  with  the  opposite 
cliff.  Turning  round  the  corner 
beneath  the  arch,  you  come 
upon  a  steep  and  narrow  way 
slipping  seaward  under  but- 
tresses of  rock ;  shattered  tomb- 
stones are  flung  along  the  edge 
of  the  overhanging  cliff;  half- 
way down  the  path  is  an  un- 
failing spring  of  clear  water, 
and  water-carriers — men,  maids, 
children  —  ascending  and  de- 
scending twice  a-day.  A  few 
steps  farther  and  you  reach  the 
most  picturesque  of  little  coves, 
rock-begirt  and  seaweed-strewn ; 
long  ago  a  busy  quay :  there  are 
a  couple  of  fishermen's  huts, 
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roofed  with  old  boats,  and  a 
few  fishing-boats  and  lobster- 
pots  are  drawn  up  on  the 
shingle.  It  is  practically  the 
only  landing-place  on  this  side 
of  the  island.  Into  the  gorge- 
ous sea  of  the  Wessex  coast, 
translucent  as  sunlight  through 
all  its  azure  and  purple  depths, 
the  squared  slabs  of  milk-white 
rock  descend  like  marble  stair- 
ways, visible  many  fathoms 
deep :  the  wash  and  splash  of 
the  crystal -clear  tide  bears  a 
burden  to  the  crying  of  in- 
numerable sea-birds.  There  is 
a  vague  rumour  current  that 
the  isle  once  extended  so  far 
in  a  south-east  direction  as  the 
sandbank  called  the  Shambles, 
and  that  the  ruined  church 
above  the  cove  was  then  its 
centre ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  in  such  encroachments 
of  the  sea  upon  so  iron  a  coast. 
From  this  point  on  the  seaward 
face  of  the  stone  cliff  is  worn 
and  hollowed  into  vast  resonant 
caverns,  some  extending  nearly 
half  a  mile  under  the  land : 
lying  face  downwards  and 
peering  over  the  edge,  one 
obtains  a  glimpse  of  their  dark- 
green  vaults  and  domes ;  at 
certain  tides  it  is  possible  to 
take  a  boat  up  them.  They 
are  said  to  be  haunted  by 
spirits,  however,  and  the  ab- 
original Portlander  does  not 
greatly  care  to  explore  them. 
One's  foot  rings  hollow  in 
treading  over  the  thin  roofs 
of  those  caverns,  and  in  one  of 
them,  Cave's  Hole,  the  waves 
have  worn  an  outlet,  whence  in 
rough  weather  they  spurt  in 
foam  and  thunder.  This  hole 
used  to  be  employed  extensively 
in  smuggling  operations,  men 
and  goods  being  hauled  up  by 


ropes  out  of  boats  in  the  cave 
below. 

The  sunlight  and  moonlight 
always  seem  brighter  in  a  lime- 
stone country,  and  the  colour- 
ing of  the  flowers  more  vivid. 
I  imagine  that  the  heat  re- 
.  fracted  from  the  whiteness  of 
the  soil  must  also  draw  out 
more  potently  the  scents  of 
flowers  and  grasses.  The  air 
of  Portland  is  so  honey-sweet, 
in  latter  summer,  with  the 
exhalations  of  clovers  and  lu- 
cernes and  seeding  grasses,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  pungently 
invigorating  with  the  continu- 
ous salt  breath  of  the  sea,  that 
no  words  can  do  justice  to  its 
rapturous  purity.  Many  stories 
have  been  written  which  treat 
the  island  as  a  "ground-bass," 
but  they  never  got  any  further 
than  the  "Grove,"  and  the 
hairbreadth  'scapes  of  convicts 
rightfully  or  wrongfully  in  dur- 
ance. No  one  has  ever  brought 
the  scent  of  the  lucerne  over 
the  printer's  ink  except  Thomas 
Hardy  in  'The  Well-beloved,' 
before  quoted,  where  it  is,  as 
Vindilia,  or  the  "Isle  of 
Slingers,"  the  locale  of  an 
otherwise  not  very  successful 
novel.  The  magnitude  of  the 
scene,  the  magnificence  of  the 
local  colour,  seem  to  have 
swamped  the  human  interest ; 
but,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  one 
is  brought  into  touch  with  the 
unparalleled  and  inexplicable 
fascination  of  Portland,  its 
lonely  splendours  and  silences, 
and  the  old-world  existence  of 
its  quarrier  cottage-folk ;  with 
the  elemental  forces  of  the 
wind  and  sea,  that  soak  into 
one's  very  being  and  permeate 
every  thought. 

The   High   and  Low  Light- 
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houses  lie  away  to  the  south, 
overlooking  the  Bill.  The 
tinkle  of  sheep-bells,  the  hoarse 
cries  of  gulls,  the  warbling  of 
the  skylarks,  the  seething 
churning  crash  of  the  sea  surg- 
ing into  chasms  and  abysses, 
leaping  up  the  clean-cut  walls 
of  rock  —  these  are  the  only 
sounds ;  it  is  the  incarnation 
of  loneliness.  Near  the  lower 
lighthouse  is  a  little  well  on  a 
hillside,  framed  and  builded  in 
with  great  white  slabs.  Never 
was  anything  so  archaic :  if  a 
Naiad  rose  and  beckoned,  you 
would  hardly  be  surprised.  At 
night  it  is,  paradoxically,  less 
solitary:  the  world  is  full  of 
lights — the  steady  glare  of  the 
lighthouse  eyes,  the  twinkling 
beacon  of  the  Shambles  light- 
ship, the  moving  glimmers  of 
the  ships  passing  up  and  down 
Channel,  the  clear  and  unsur- 
passable brightness  of  the  stars ; 
and  the  little  friendly  homely 
lights  now  and  then  distantly 
visible  in  mullioned  cottage- 
windows.  Upon  the  western 
coast  the  desolation  is  even 
more  unbroken.  There  the 
cliffs  are  higher,  the  signs  of 
human  habitation  still  less  fre- 
quent, and  the  sinister  roll  and 
rumble  of  the  breakers  on  the 
Chesil  bank  impart  a  certain 
ominous  horror  to  the  sunniest 
day.  This  extraordinary  shingle- 
bank  (the  name  is  derived  from 
the  AS.  cesilj  a  pebble)  extends 
eleven  or  twelve  miles  west- 
ward, its  rounded  sea  -  worn 
stones,  which  at  the  Portland 
end  are  very  large,  decreasing 
gradually  in  size  as  it  ap- 
proaches Bridport.  The  story 
goes  that  any  smuggler  land- 
ing on  a  dark  night  had  only 
to  pick  up  a  handful  of  these 


pebbles  to  ascertain  (from  their 
dimensions)  the  exact  locality ; 
and  so  varied  are  the  stones 
in  colour  and  contour  that  a 
common  saying  avouches,  "Who- 
ever finds  two  stones  alike  upon 
the  Chesil  will  get  £50  reward." 
Seldom  does  such  a  deadly  coast 
lie  in  wait  for  the  shipwrecked 
sailor :  the  name  of  Deadman's 
Bay  is  no  idle  one.  The  strong- 
est swimmer  wrestles  in  vain 
with  the  savage  backwash  and 
under -tow  of  the  seas  on 
the  Chesil,  which  drag  him 
down  with  the  weight  of  the 
rolling  shingle  and  the  furious 
suction  of  the  receding  wave. 
Wrecks  innumerable  are  scat- 
tered along  the  course  of  the 
bank.  In  1795  Admiral  Chris- 
tian and  his  squadron  and  con- 
voy were  driven  in  here  and 
lost;  nearly  1000  souls  per- 
ished, and  the  shore  for  seven 
miles  was  strewn  with  wreck- 
age. In  1824  the  Ebenezer 
sloop  of  90  tons,  laden  with 
heavy  ordnance,  was  carried 
bodily  over  the  Chesil — which 
is  forty  feet  above  high-water — 
and  deposited  in  the  Swan- 
nery creek  beyond  it.  The 
Avalanche  memorial  church  at 
the  little  hamlet  of  Southwell 
guards  the  memory  of  another 
disastrous  wreck  of  more  recent 
years;  but  most  of  the  count- 
less minor  tragedies  of  the 
Chesil  have  slipped  from 
memory  of  man. 

Portland  is  happy  in  having 
no  history,  or  very  little  to  call 
such ;  all  that  remains  being, 
as  one  would  imagine,  the 
record  of  obscurely  daring 
deeds.  The  castle  is  of  the 
usual  Henry  VIII.  blockhouse 
type,  so  familiar  to  dwellers  in 
the  south-western  coasts.  It 
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was  garrisoned  in  1588,  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  landing  from  the 
Armada;  but  all  that  the 
Armada  did  was  to  lose  two 
treasure-galleons  in  Deadman's 
Bay,  from  which  silver  ingots 
and  antique  rings  are  still 
washed  up  after  storms.  In 
1643  the  castle  was  captured 
by  the  Roundheads  under  Sir 
Edward  Hungerford,  and  used 
as  a  depository  for  the  plunder 
of  Wardour  Castle.  It  was, 
however,  retrieved  by  a  gallant 
stratagem  of  the  Royalists. 
Sixty  horsemen  with  the  Par- 
liamentary colours  galloped  up 
wildly  to  the  gates  as  though 
pursued  by  the  troops  of  Lord 
Carnarvon,  who  was,  in  fact, 
close  at  their  heels,  and  so 
gained  entrance.  The  garrison 
was  overpowered  and  surprised 
into  surrender.  There  are  some 
interesting  portraits  here  by 
Lely  and  Mytens ;  curious 
prints  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,  and  the  Coronation  of 
Edward  VI. ;  and  a  quaint  in- 
scription in  the  hall  —  "  God 
save  Kinge  Henri  the  VIII.  of 
that  name,  and  prins  Edwarde 
begottin  of  Queene  Jane,  my 
ladi  Mari  that  godli  virgin, 
and  the  ladi  Elizabith  so  to- 
wardli,  with  the  Kinges  hon- 
ourable counselors."  Many 
Roman,  British,  and  pre- 
British  remains  have  been  and 
are  still  discovered.  Aubrey 
alludes  to  the  existence  in  his 
day  of  "  a  double- workt  campe, 
British,"  and  this  was  still  to 
-be  seen  so  recently  as  1849  on 
the  west  slope  of  the  Verne 
Hill :  it  had  a  double  rampart 
with  corresponding  fosses.  At 
the  top  of  the  Roman  road 
which  leads  up  the  steep  es- 
carpments of  the  isle,  tradition 


has  planted  a  temple  of  the 
Roman  Venus;  which  is  the 
more  probable,  in  that,  were 
the  mysterious  race  of  Slingers 
indeed  of  Phoenician  descent, 
the  sea  -  born  Ashtaroth,  the 
Phoenician  Aphrodite,  would 
.  have  been  their  principal  deity, 
and  the  site  of  her  fane  would 
naturally  have  been  adopted 
for  that  of  her  Roman  con- 
gener. On  the  south-east  and 
south  -  west  coasts  there  were 
within  living  memory  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  embankments 
extending  along  the  verge  of 
the  cliff,  which  bore  evidence  of 
a  far  greater  antiquity  than 
that  of  the  camp.  Treasure- 
trove  of  many  species — cists, 
sarcophagi,  skeletons,  deer- 
horns,  fibulae,  funeral  urns, 
gold  Gaulish  coins,  red 
Samian  pottery,  bronze  spear- 
heads, &c.  —  is  frequently  un- 
earthed, to  the  enrichment  of 
various  private  and  public  col- 
lections. Near  the  Bill,  I  have 
heard,  are  still  discernible 
the  remains  of  the  "raised 
beaches  " ;  but  of  these  I  have 
never  obtained  any  explanation 
or  identification,  well  as  I 
knew  almost  every  foot  of  that 
neighbourhood.  Perhaps  they 
were  pre-historic  wharves  or 
quays  of  hewn  stone.  Remark- 
able subterranean  dwellings 
have  been  found  in  quarrying, 
about  twelve  inches  below  the 
soil,  veritable  stone  bee-hives 
about  eight  feet  high — their 
only  aperture  a  sixteen-inch 
hole  in  the  rounded  roof,  closed 
at  will  by  a  stone  slab — and 
containing  sling -stones,  bones 
of  animals,  and  other  evidences 
of  habitation.  To  the  geol- 
ogist Portland  presents  a 
special  field  of  study  in  itself, 
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which      space      forbids       any 
attempt  to  discuss  here. 

Meanwhile  no  word  has  been 
said  of  the  quarries,  which  in 
most  people's  minds  share  with 
the  "Grove"  the  distinction  of 
being  the  sole  raison  d'etre  of 
Portland.  The  metallic  clang- 
clank,  tink-tank,  of  chisel  and 
hammer  and  stone  -  saw,  the 
huge  angular  movements  of 
cranes  and  derricks,  the  blazing 
white  dust  that  covers  and  en- 
compasses all  things, — among 
these  you  will  see  many  un- 
usual and  interesting  sights, 
you  will  court  a  probable  attack 
of  ophthalmia,  and  acquire  with 
certainty  a  colossal  headache. 
There  are  about  a  hundred 
quarries  in  Portland  (not  count- 
ing the  Government  ones  where 
convict  labour  is  employed), 
from  which  some  fifty  to  sixty 
thousand  tons  of  stone  are  an- 
nually raised.  These  quarries 
have  each  its  distinctive  name, 
—  King  Barrow,  Bed  Croft, 
Verne  Street,  &c., — and  they 
are  mainly  the  property  of 
native  owners.  To  clear  an 
acre  of  the  surface  soil,  re- 
moving it  in  barrows,  takes 
three  years.  The  next  strata, 
which  are  of  no  commercial 
value,  are  broken  up  by  picks 
and  wedges,  and  then  flung 
into  the  sea  or  piled  in  mounded 
heaps.  The  "  roach "  bed  is 
then  reached,  which  is  blasted 
up  into  blocks  of  thirty  to  fifty 
tons  weight :  these  are  raised 
by  screw-jacks  and  winches, 
hewn,  measured,  weighted, 
marked,  and  taken  down  to 
the  shore  for  exportation.  Pur- 
beck  marble  was  widely  em- 
ployed long  before  the  valuable 
oolites  of  Portland  had  attained 


any  more  than  a  local  celebrity. 
The  first  architect  of  note  who 
used  them  was  Inigo  Jones,  in 
building  Whitehall;  but  they 
were  not  in  anything  like 
general  request  until  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  London,  when 
Wren  imported  them  largely 
for  St  Paul's  Cathedral  and 
other  City  churches.  The  quar- 
ries from  which  Wren  drew  his 
stone  were  in  the  north  of  the 
isle,  and  have  long  been  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  others  where 
the  stone  is  more  ductile  and 
workable.  All  the  world  now 
knows  Portland  stone  ;  and  the 
very  finest,  taken  from  what  is 
locally  termed  the  "whit"  or 
"  best "  bed,  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  building  materials, 
being  of  regular  texture,  even 
colour,  and  at  once  free-work- 
ing and  durable.  The  "roach  " 
bed  above  mentioned  —  these 
two  are  the  only  strata  ex- 
ported— is  also  of  great  strength 
and  durability,  but  marred  by 
occasional  cavities  containing 
casts  of  shells. 

The  quarries  are  the  wealth 
and  fame  of  Portland  ;  and  yet 
it  is  not  by  these,  any  more 
than  by  the  prison  or  the  forts, 
that  one  would  most  willingly 
remember  it.  Rather,  one's 
mind  reverts  to  the  silence  of 
the  fern-hung  weirs,  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  striped  lawns,  the 
lark's  song  above  the  warm 
windy  sheep-walks  ;  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  cliff  and  sky,  before 
which  all  lesser  thoughts 
dwindle  into  tawdry  insigni- 
ficance ;  and  the  eternal,  all- 
penetrating,  all  -  impregnating 
sight  and  sound  and  odour  of 
the  sea. 

MAY  BYRON. 
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SPECULATING     ON     A     DOUBLE     EVENT. 


MY  man  Alfred  —  "  Muster 
Al-freed,"  as  the  villagers  call 
him — has  always  passed  as  a 
gentleman  in  our  parish,  where, 
as  I  am  informed  on  credible 
authority,  the  title  appertains 
to  all  men  who  pay  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound.  For 
all  that  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, the  great  Alfred  may 
pay  as  much  as  twenty -one 
shillings  in  the  pound,  and  by 
rights  he  certainly  ought  to 
do  this.  For  although  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying 
the  ordinary  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound  myself,  seldom — 
except,  indeed,  when  some  in- 
digent neighbour  comes  to  beg 
the  loan  of  a  couple  of  shillings 
— have  I  heard  myself  honoured 
by  having  a  "  Muster  "  prefixed 
to  my  name ;  while  I  happen  to 
know  that  Alfred  is  commonly 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
"  Muster  Al-freed,  him  as  mucks 
out  young  George's  sties."  It  is 
mortifying  to  one's  vanity,  when 
one  comes  to  think  about  it,  to 
find  oneself  placed  on  a  lower 
level  than  that  oily  scoundrel 
Pecksniff.  For  if  Tom  Pinch 
was,  like  Alfred,  spoken  of  as 
"Mr  Pinch,"  his  employer  did, 
at  all  events,  enjoy  a  similar 
distinction,  the  toll  -  keeper  — 
doubtless  an  authority  on  eti- 
quette—  pointedly  alluding  to 
Tom  as  "Mr  Pinch,  Mr  Peck- 
sniff's young  man." 

However,  I  am  well  content 
to  let  the  omission  pass,  re- 
flecting that  neither  do  hard 
words  break  nor  soft  expres- 
sions mend  any  bones,  and 


wholly  disclaiming  any  desire 
to  enjoy  the  title  of  "  Muster," 
if  the  possession  thereof  entails 
the  duty  of  "mucking  out 
sties,"  whether  my  own  or 
any  other  man's. 

Besides,  I  must  remember 
that  Muster  Al-freed  sings  in 
the  choir,  and  I  am  only  a 
humble  member  of  the  congre- 
gation, though  I  may  state 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  qualified 
to  be  a  judge,  the  service  has 
been  known  to  go  passably 
well  even  on  occasions  when 
Alfred  has  taken  a  Sunday  off. 
Our  highly  respected  choir- 
leader,  with  whom  I  fell  into 
conversation  the  other  day,  was 
pleased  to  deliver  himself  as 
follows : — 

"  Well,  it's  just  this  way 
along  of  Muster  Al-freed — you 
may  gie  he  a  note  as  often  as 
you  likes,  but  it's  please  God 
and  the  weather  whether  'un 
takes  5un." 

And  from  this  I  opine  that 
Alfred  is  hardly  as  yet  quali- 
fied to  take  the  place  of  the 
late  lamented  Mr  Sims  Reeves, 
though  I  have  it  on  the  best 
authority  that  the  former  so 
far  aspires  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  latter  as  to 
call  himself  a  tenor. 

Chary  of  words  from  the 
first  day  that  I  knew  him  has 
been  the  great  Alfred,  nor  can 
he  be  said  to  have  been  at  any 
time  found  guilty  of  the  "ex- 
travagance of  euphuism,"  his 
forms  of  expression  savouring 
rather  of  the  bucolic,  not  to 
say  the  vulgar. 
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My  friend  and  neighbour 
Johnson,  a  much  -  respected 
J.P.  and  a  mighty  sports- 
man, a  gentleman,  moreover, 
not  altogether  devoid  of  dry 
humour,  now  and  again  al- 
ludes to  Alfred  as  "  that 
singularly  suave  and  well- 
mannered  individual  who  ac- 
cused me  of  having  stolen 
your  gun." 

The  circumstances  were  these. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  day's 
sport  in  Johnson's  coverts  I 
had  bicycled  home  in  the  dark, 
and  had  left  my  gun  to  be 
called  for  at  a  convenient 
season.  A  few  days  later  I 
was  asked  at  very  short  notice 
to  shoot  elsewhere,  and  in  an 
evil  moment  sent  off  Alfred  to 
reclaim  my  property. 

"  Best  drive  over  in  the  muck- 
cart,  beant  I  ?  "  he  inquired  on 
receiving  the  order. 

Why  he  should  invariably 
have  elected  to  give  such  a 
noisome  title  to  the  small 
market-cart,  which  has  never 
been  employed  for  the  purpose 
implied,  has  always  passed  my 
comprehension.  Probably  it 
was  a  case  of  the  sneezing  baby 
in  'Wonderland' — 

"  He  always  does  it  to  annoy, 
Because  he  knows  it  teases." 

But  I  had  no  time  to  argue  the 
point. 

"You  can  go  any  way  you 
like,  Alfred,"  I  said,  "as  long 
as  you  bring  the  gun,"  and  with 
that  I  went  off  to  my  break- 
fast. 

Straight  up  to  Johnson's 
front  door  in  the  aforesaid 
market  -  cart  drove  Alfred, 
smoking  a  black  clay  pipe, 
and  arrayed  in  his  workaday 


clothes,  which  were  not  of  a 
high  order  of  merit. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  John- 
son himself,  having  just  finished 
his  breakfast,  was  standing  in 
the  porch  filling  a  pipe  and 
speculating  on  the  weather. 
Not  a  little  surprised  by  the 
sudden  apparition,  he  stared  at 
Alfred,  who  stared  back  hard 
in  return  and  presently  inaugu- 
rated a  conversation. 

"I  say,"  in  his  gruffest  tones, 
"  is  this  Johnson's  shop  ?  " 

"Well,  yes,  I  suppose  it  is," 
replied  the  master  of  the  house. 

"  Oh !  "  another  stare,  and 
then,  "  Are  you  Johnson  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  generally  answer 
to  that  name. 

"Then  you've  got  young 
George's  gun,  and  he  wants  it. 
Give  it  up,  I  say." 

Johnson  gave  it  up  accord- 
ingly, and  has  never  since  that 
day  let  slip  an  opportunity  of 
roasting  me  over  the  matter. 

Such  being  Alfred's  manners 
to  the  world  at  large,  it  may  be 
reckoned  on  the  side  of  good 
fortune  to  myself  that  through- 
out a  period  of  some  seven 
years,  during  which  I  have  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  and  he  has 
graciously  condescended  to  draw 
good  wages  for  a  minimum  of 
work,  he  has  on  the  whole  been 
decently  civil  to  me.  Obseq- 
uious, affable,  or  even  to  the 
smallest  degree  gracious,  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  never 
found  him.  But  he  has  been 
kind  enough  to  pass  the  time  of 
day  to  me  when  he  has  met 
me  in  the  garden, — his  garden, 
as  he  elects  to  call  it, — to  ac- 
cept his  wages  without  protest, 
and  occasionally  to  take  me  into 
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his  confidence  on  the  subject  of 
"corning  events,"  either  in  his 
own  domestic  circle  or  my  pig- 
yard.  On  the  whole,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  yard  population 
used  to  gratify  Alfred  more 
than  an  addition  to  his  own 
family ;  for  whereas  the  latter 
event  implied  an  extra  mouth 
to  feed,  in  the  former  case  there 
was  a  prospect  of  roast-pig  in 
the  distance.  And  I  fear  me 
that  Alfred's  taste  was  better 
adapted  to  appreciate  his  share 
of  the  gallon  of  old  ale,  supplied 
from  the  village  public  for  my 
old  sow's  lying-in,  than  a  hus- 
band's portion  of  the  bottle  of 
port  wine  which  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  to  Mrs  Alfred 
when  she  was  approaching  the 
stage  of  convalescence  after  her 
annual  effort  of  maternity.  I 
sometimes  used  to  wonder 
whether,  if  Mrs  A.  had  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  herself  to  pre- 
sent her  lord  and  master  with 
twins,  he  would  have  offered  to 
present  me  with  the  extra  little 
stranger  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  two  piglings  which 
for  a  period  of  seven  years 
annually  found  their  way  from 
my  yard  to  his  family  circle. 
That  the  happy  father  would 
have  stood  out  for  an  extra 
bottle  of  port,  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  searchings 
of  friend  Alfred's  heart  would 
ever  have  entertained  a  mo- 
mentary doubt.  As  things 
went,  the  one  bottle,  like  the 
two  little  pigs,  came  to  be  re- 
garded by  him  as  a  perquisite, 
— a  matter,  therefore,  of  right 
rather  than  of  gratitude. 

"The   missis   have    had   an- 
other little  'un  a  week  back," 


he  would  say,  apropos  of  noth- 
ing; "so  as  I'll  want  another 
drop  of  that  there  port,"  and 
there — that  is,  with  the  presen- 
tation of  the  bottle — the  matter 
ended  so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
In  taking  possession  of  the  half- 
yearly  pig,  on  the  other  hand, 
Alfred  posed  as  a  benefactor 
to  society  at  large,  which  ex- 
pression must  be  taken  to  in- 
clude the  old  sow  and  myself. 
There  again,  perhaps,  I  ought 
to  have  deemed  myself  lucky 
not  to  have  been  called  upon 
to  pay  for  the  creature's  board 
and  lodging. 

"  Pore  little  critter ! "  Alfred 
would  say  as  he  stowed  the 
little  beast  away  under  his  coat, 
"he  shall  come  along  'ome  wi' 
me.  I  knows  as  there  ain't  no 
room  for  he  here,  and  old  Bess 
she'll  be  glad  to  be  shot  on  it." 

Sufficient,  perhaps,  has  been 
said  to  show  that,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  great 
Muster  Al-freed  was  at  least 
as  civil  to  myself  as  he  was 
to  his  casual  acquaintance,  as 
I  may  term  my  friend  Johnson. 
And  so  in  course  of  time  I  learnt 
to  forget  to  be  annoyed  when 
village  gossip  in  my  hearing 
alluded  to  my  hired  servant 
as  "Muster  Al-freed  as  works 
along  o'  young  George." 

But — it  sounds  a  little  in- 
congruous, I  will  admit,  to 
connect  a  national  crisis  with 
my  own  very  petty  affairs — 
the  late  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment produced  a  material 
change  in  the  relations  be- 
tween master  and  servant; 
for  the  exigencies  of  a  con- 
tested election  brought  to  our 
quiet  village  a  Kadical  emis- 
sary of  the  very  worst  type, 
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who  preached  socialistic  doc- 
trine in  the  corners  of  our 
streets,  and  discoursed  by  the 
hour  in  our  public  -  houses  on 
the  dependence  of  Capital  upon 
Labour.  And  although,  when 
the  poll  was  eventually  de- 
clared, our  Conservative  can- 
didate was  first  and  the  Radical 
interloper  nowhere,  I  was  short- 
ly given  to  understand  that  my 
man  Alfred  had  become  a  dab- 
bler in  those  troubled  waters 
of  politics  wherein  the  unwary 
mariner  is  liable  to  be  ship- 
wrecked. Civility,  or  at  any- 
rate  that  form  of  civility  which 
finds  an  outlet  in  gracious 
speech,  has,  alas !  for  many  a 
long  year  been  a  dear  com- 
modity in  our  part  of  the 
world,  and,  as  I  have  said 
already,  it  could  never  be  laid 
to  Alfred's  charge  that  he  ac- 
cepted either  weekly  wage  or 
yearly  donation  of  pigs  and 
port  wine  with  either  show  of 
gratitude  or  word  of  thanks. 
Having  fully  developed  that 
bump  of  acquisitiveness  which, 
in  his  time  of  tribulation, 
marked  Dickens's  famed  Father 
of  the  Marshalsea,  Alfred  wholly 
lacked  the  graceful  magnanim- 
ity which  enabled  Mr  William 
Dorritt  to  receive  the  proffered 
"  testimonials  "  of  visitors  and 
fellow-collegians  as  tribute  due 
indeed  to  superior  genius,  but 
yet  to  be  accepted  with  a  show 
of  courtesy. 

"  Your  wages,  Alfred,"  I  used 
to  say  as  cheerily  as  I  could. 

"  Ah,  wages  be  'un  —  yes, 
that's  them,"  and  he  would 
pocket  the  money  and  go  on 
with  his  work  unconcernedly. 

But  in  the  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed the  visit  of  the  Apostle 
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of  Socialism  to  our  village,  the 
wages  were  accepted  either  ag- 
gressively, suspiciously,  or  con- 
temptuously, and — for  inspired, 
doubtless,  by  the  teacher's  ex- 
ample, the  thick-witted  disciple 
had  waxed  more  loquacious  than 
of  yore — I  was  even  favoured 
with  a  little  gratuitous  exam- 
ination in  arithmetic. 

"  Wage-day,  Alfred,  isn't  it?" 

"]STo  one  never  said  as  it 
weren't." 

"Well,  here  you  are,  then," 
and  I  tendered  him  the  amount 
— five  -  and  -  twenty  shillings. 
Alfred  would  take  the  coins 
and  turn  them  over  contem- 
platively in  his  hand. 

"  What  do  yer  make  on  it  ?  " 
would  come  the  inquiry. 

"What  it  is,  five-and-twenty 
shillings." 

"Five-and-twenty  bob  yer 
calls  it,  do  yer?" 

"  You  had  better  count  it  and 
see." 

"Well,  that's  an  arf-suvrin, 
ain't  it?"  and  he  put  the  coin 
aside. 

I  assented  to  the  proposition. 

"Well,  arf  a  suvrin's  the  same 
as  ten  bob,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  and  them  there's  four 
arf -crown  pieces  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

"Well,  then,  that's  ten  bob 
too,  ain't  it?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  ten  bob  and  ten 
bob  makes  twenty  bob,  and 
that's  the  same  as  a  suvrin, 
ain't  it?" 

Again  I  felt  bound  to  assent. 

"Well,  and  then  there's  five 
bob?" 

"Yes,  and  that  makes  twenty- 
five." 

B 
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"And  whoever  said  as  it 
didn't?" 

As  I  showed  no  inclination 
to  discuss  abstruse  problems, 
Alfred  duly  pocketed  the  coins, 
and  my  time  being  on  the  whole 
as  valuable  as  Alfred's — which, 
by  the  way,  is,  or  used  to  be, 
my  time  too — I  started  to  move 
off. 

"I  say,"  shouted  Alfred  just 
as  I  was  getting  out  of  earshot. 

"Well,  what's  the  matter?" 

"  There  ain't  nothing  the 
matter  as  I  knows  on,  but  I 
say " 

"Well?" 

"There's  my  wife's  brother, 
he  has  twenty-eight  bob  a- week 
for  just  a-driving  of  a  milk-cart 
along  a  road — none  of  your  dig- 
ging and  sweating,  mark  yer." 

Having  no  particular  desire 
either  to  prolong  the  conversa- 
tion or  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
Alfred's  preferment,  I  told  my 
friend  very  shortly  that  if  he 
saw  his  way  towards  earning 
twenty -eight  shillings  a -week 
in  the  same  line  as  his  brother- 
in-law,  he  was  quite  welcome  to 
try.  But  receiving  no  further 
reply  to  the  suggestion  than 
such  as  may  be  implied  by  a 
vigorous  scratching  of  the  head, 
I  presently  went  back  to  my 
own  work. 

This  sort  of  thing  went  on 
for  a  month  or  more,  a  fresh 
relation  or  connection  of  Al- 
fred's being  cited  each  week 
by  way  of  bringing  home  to 
my  doubting  mind  the  fact 
that  I  was  a  stingy  beast  and 
Alfred  an  underpaid  angel ; 
but,  like  the  Egyptian  of  old, 
I  hardened  my  heart  and  de- 
clined to  look  at  the  matter 
from  the  proper  point  of  view. 


While  I  was  yet  in  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  be  wiser 
policy  to  harden  my  heart  even 
further  and  inform  Alfred  that 
I  would  in  future  dispense  with 
the  services  of  a  habitual  grum- 
bler, matters  came  suddenly  to 
a  climax  of  their  own  accord. 

Finding  that  a  small  lawn 
had  been  very  carelessly  mown, 
I  told  my  friend  that  he  had 
better  run  the  machine  over  it 
again,  whereupon  he  suddenly 
burst  out  with  the  following 
announcement : — 

"  I  dunno  whether  you  knows 
it,  mate,  but  it's  the  likes  of  me 
as  keeps  the  likes  of  you." 

Wholly  apart  from  my  know- 
ledge that  our  Radical  visitor 
had  talked  a  lot  of  nonsense  in 
the  village,  the  very  form  of  the 
remark  would  have  at  once  sug- 
gested to  my  mind  that  Alfred 
had  been  "  got  at "  ;  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  wholly  beside  the  mark  to 
give  him  credit  for  any  origin- 
ality, Alfred  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  putting  his  propositions  into 
a  categorical  form,  but  is  rather 
inclined  to  favour  a  hypothetical 
style  of  conversation,  and  to 
inform  me  as  to  his  intentions 
with  a  note  of  interrogation  at 
the  end  of  each  sentence. 

"  Who  has  been  putting  that 
idea  into  your  head,  Alfred?" 
I  inquired. 

"  Whoever  said  as  any  one  had 
been  putting  of  anything  into 
my  head?  Leastways  I  don't 
want  none  of  your  putting. 
That  what  I  said  were  there 
afore,  and  what  I  says  now,  and 
holds  to,  is  that  it's  the  likes  of 
me  as  keeps  the  likes  of  you." 

"Then  perhaps  the  likes  of 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  mow 
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that  lawn  again,"  I  answered, 
feeling  wholly  disinclined  to 
argue  on  abstract  questions. 
But  Alfred — the  weather,  to  be 
sure,  was  somewhat  sultry  — 
was  far  more  ready  to  talk  out 
time  than  to  work,  so  he  re- 
peated his  remark. 

"  Didn't  I  say  as  how  it  were 
the  likes  of  me  as  keeps  the 
likes  of  you?" 

I  admitted  that  he  had  said 
something  of  the  sort. 

"  There,  then,"  triumphantly, 
"  I  aren't  a  going  to  pull  my  in- 
side out  with  that  there  machine 
no  longer " ;  and  having  thus 
delivered  himself,  Alfred  thrust 
his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
kicked  the  machine  by  way  of 
showing  his  contempt  for  my 
property,  and  began  to  whistle. 

This  was  altogether  too  much 
of  a  good  thing.  Having  already 
put  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense,  I  saw  that  it  was  high 
time  to  put  my  foot  down. 

"Look  you  here,  Alfred,"  I 
said  very  deliberately,  "you 
either  mow  that  lawn  before 
you  go  to  your  dinner,  or  go 
straight  off  the  place." 

"Not  if  I  knows  it,  young 
man ;  leastways  not  wi'out  my 
fortnight's  wages  or  my  fort- 
night's notice." 

"  If  you  don't  do  the  work  you 
are  set  to  do,  you'll  get  neither 
wages  nor  notice,  my  friend. 
You  will  go  off  the  place 
straight,  and  you  can  whistle 
for  your  wages." 

At  the  moment  that  I  spoke 
the  words  the  latter  was  exactly 
what  Alfred  was  doing ;  but  he 
was  so  much  taken  aback  by  my 
announcement  that  he  stopped 
whistling  on  the  moment  and 
resorted  to  the  more  familiar 


occupation  of  scratching  his 
head.  Later  in  the  day  I  dis- 
covered that,  having  probably 
taken  some  crony's  advice  on 
the  matter,  he  had  killed  two 
birds  at  one  stone,  having 
mown  the  lawn  and  broken  the 
machine. 

"  Runned  her  over  a  stone,  I 
reckons,"  he  remarked  by  way 
of  apology ;  but  I  could  see 
that  he  was  not  a  little  disap- 
pointed when  I  failed  to  show 
any  trace  of  annoyance  over 
what  I  shrewdly  suspected  to 
be  a  wanton  piece  of  mischief. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Alfred 
that  my  strong  belief  that  he 
had  invited  counsel  as  to  the 
wisest  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  aggravating  course  to 
be  pursued  under  the  circum- 
stances should  have  been  al- 
most immediately  verified ;  for 
late  in  the  day  I  chanced  to 
encounter  our  sexton,  Job  Bil- 
ling, in  an  extremely  communi- 
cative humour.  The  great  Job 
when  sober  is  apt  to  be  at  once 
cynical  and  malicious;  when 
half-seas  over,  his  desire  to  be 
malicious  overshadows  his  dis- 
cretion. I  had  no  particular 
desire  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  a  man  who  was  evidently 
the  worse  for  liquor,  but  the 
circumstance  that  he  was  block- 
ing the  gateway  through  which 
I  wished  to  pass  gave  me  no 
option  in  the  matter. 

"Evening,  guv'nor,"  he  re- 
marked. "How's  yourself?" 
and  before  I  had  time  to  answer 
the  inquiry,  "  and  how's  Alfred, 
and  the  old  mowing-machine 
and  all?" 

"We're  all  very  well,  thank 
you." 

"What,   ain't    he    broke    it 
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arter  all  ?  Why,  says  I  to  him 
when  he  come  to  me,  '  Just  you 
go  back,  Al-freed,'  says  I,  'and 
you  mow  his  blooming  bit  of 
grass,  and  you  set  to  and  break 
his  blooming  engine,  and  then 
if  he  up  and  says  anything,  why, 
just  you  call  him  all  the  names 
as  you  can  think  on,  and  you 
give  him  the  sack  and  all. 
That  there  young  George,'  says 
I  to  him,  'he  ain't  no  manner 
of  good ' " ;  then  suddenly 
changing  his  tone,  he  inquired, 
"What,  and  ain't  he  give  you 
the  sack  neither  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Well,  then,  he's  agoing  to 
gi'e  it  you  come  Friday  certain 
sure.  You  up  and  give  it  him, 
lad ;  sarve  him  right,  I  say.  He 
ain't  no  blooming  good  of,  ain't 
Alfred,  nor  you  neither,"  and 
having  fired  this  parting  shot 
Job  lurched  off  homewards. 

"  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes." 

Now  and  again,  though,  when 
the  gifts  take  the  form  of  gra- 
tuitous advice  offered  by  the 
plaintiff's  attorney,  more  especi- 
ally when  the  latter  is  in  that 
stage  of  intoxication  which 
produces  plain  truths,  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  fate  of 
Laocoon. 

Alfred's  face,  when  on  the 
following  Friday  I  paid  him 
his  wages  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  a  fortnight's  warning, 
was  a  perfect  study.  That  the 
worm  would  turn  and  the  em- 
ployer voluntarily  deprive  him- 
self of  the  services  of  his  labourer 
was  a  contingency  for  which 
the  treacherous  rabbi  had  never 
prepared  his  thick-witted  dis- 
ciple. Besides,  he  had  intended 
to  give  the  warning  himself  and 


at  his  own  convenience,  and  to 
be  forestalled,  whether  in  the 
betting-ring,  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, or  in  other  walks  of 
life,  is  deeply  mortifying. 

On  the  Saturday,  having 
doubtless  in  the  interim  taken 
counsel  of  Job  Billing,  he  did 
rather  more  work  than  usual, 
and,  stopping  me  as  I  passed 
him  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, propounded  a  new  theory. 

"  I  say,"  very  gruffly,  "  didn't 
it  ought  to  have  been  a  month 
by  rights?" 

"Oughtn't  what  to  be  a 
month  ?  " 

"Why,  that  notice  as  you 
give  me." 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alfred," 
I  replied,  "I  don't  think  you 
are  entitled  to  have  more  than 
a  week's  notice,  but  if  you  want 
a  month  you  can  have  it." 

"Well,  I  reckons  it  oughter 
to  be  a  month  just  to  get  things 
straight  like,"  and  at  a  month 
we  left  it. 

As  there  is  plenty  of  work 
going  in  our  parish  at  the 
back  end  of  the  summer,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  Alfred  had 
rather  missed  an  opportunity 
of  asserting  the  independence 
of  the  labourer  by  holding  out 
for  longer  notice  instead  of 
leaving  me*  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  but  I  was  shortly  to  dis- 
cover that  there  were  very 
material  considerations  in 
favour  of  delay. 

At  the  expiration  of  the 
third  week  from  the  day  when 
I  had  given  him  notice  he  was 
pleased  to  inform  me,  when  he 
came  for  his  wages,  that  he 
had  had  an  addition  to  his 
family. 

"And  there  were  that  little 
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drop  o'  port  wine  as  the  missis 
were  a-counting  on." 

Although  I  did  not  exactly 
grudge  the  bottle  of  wine 
which  he  carried  off  in  his 
pocket,  it  did  occur  to  me  that 
Mrs  Alfred  had  timed  the 
event  remarkably  well.  But 
when,  two  or  three  days  later, 
a  second  announcement — viz., 
that  my  sow  had  also  done  her 
duty  by  society — followed  suit, 
I  was  no  longer  at  a  loss  for  a 
reason  why  Alfred  had  held 
out  for  a  month's  warning,  and 
at  once  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  extra  pigling  —  real  or 
imaginary  —  should  be  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  its  natu- 
ral parent. 

"How  many  did  you  say 
there  were  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"'Leven — one  more  nor  she 
can  do  wi' :  not  as  I  don't  think 
as  she'd  rear  nine  better  nor 
ten ;  she's  none  so  young  as  she 
were." 

"Oh,  I  think  we'll  chance 
that,  Alfred,  thank  you.  If 
the  old  sow  can't  manage  the 
lot  we'll  have  one  reared  in  the 
house." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  the  pro- 
spective pig  -  farmer  ;  "  bean't 
I  to  take  the  pore  little  critter 
home  along  o'  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"Not,"  with  rising  indigna- 
tion, "when  my  missis  were 
a-counting  on  it  to  rear  along 
o'  her  little  'un?" 

"  Your  wife  will  have  to  learn 
not  to  count  her  pigs  or  her 
chickens  before  they're  hatched, 
my  good  man.  The  pig  will 
stay  where  it  is." 

If  Master  Alfred  had  no  an- 
swer ready  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  a  confabulation  with 


Job  Billing  furnished  him  with 
what,  doubtless,  to  the  par 
nobile  fratrum  seemed  a  choice 
remark  by  way  of  leave- 
taking. 

"I  bean't  agoing  to  trouble 
you  to  give  me  no  character," 
he  was  pleased  to  say. 

"You  can  please  yourself 
about  that,  Alfred." 

"  Well,  it  ain't  the  same  as  if 
it  were  a  gemman's  place,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  answered 
readily,  and  once  again  Alfred 
looked  disappointed. 

My  present  gardener  comes 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
and  the  only  cause  of  complaint 
that  I  have  against  him  is  that 
he  will  persist  in  speaking  of 
my  rather  natty  lodge  as  the 
"bothy."  Nor  do  I  think  that 
he  is  entirely  sympathetic  with 
my  sow,  which  rather  annoys 
than  pleases  him  by  occasionally 
producing  a  family.  He  is  a 
reticent  and  austere  man,  doing 
a  good  day's  work  himself  and 
exacting  the  same  to  the  utter- 
most ounce  from  odd  -  job 
labourers. 

I  am  sorry  for  Alfred  when  I 
meet  him  in  the  winter  months 
out  of  elbows  and  generally 
dejected,  though  I  know  that 
he  earns  good  wages  in  the 
summer.  But  most  of  all  do  I 
pity  him  when,  having  induced 
my  Scotsman  to  give  him  a 
week's  work,  I  watch  the  pair 
digging  side  by  side  in  my 
potato-ground ;  for  then  I  know 
that  in  toil  and  tribulation,  and 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  Alfred 
is  earning  three  shillings  a-day, 
and  that  no  pleasing  prospect 
of  roast-pork  or  port  wine  to 
come  is  softening  his  hard  lot. 
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THE  WORSHIP  OP  SPEED — THE  UNIVERSAL  PASSION  OF  RACING — THE  CON- 
SEQUENT DECAY  OF  SPORT — PACE  WITHOUT  MUSCLE THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  CRICKET THE  HUSTLER  IN  LITERATURE — THE  VANDAL  AT 

WORK MARBLE   HILL    AND    HOGARTH    HOUSE — 'BUSH-WHACKING.' 


THE  mad  race  recently  run 
across  Europe  in  automobiles 
illustrated,  with  a  naked  can- 
dour, the  new  worship  of 
speed.  From  Paris  to  Berlin 
panted  a  mob  of  mechanical 
enthusiasts,  who  cared  neither 
for  human  life  nor  human  com- 
fort so  long  as  they  cut  a  record 
on  the  highway.  Here  a  child 
was  killed,  there  an  aged  couple 
was  disabled,  and  a  sentimental 
press  made  light  of  these  acci- 
dents because  it  believes  that  the 
salvation  of  man  lies  in  haste. 
Seventy-five  miles  an  hour  on 
the  open  road!  How  glorious 
an  achievement !  Is  not  that 
country  happy  which  can  pro- 
duce a  citizen  hardy  enough  to 
stand  the  dust  and  the  racket 
of  seventy -five  miles  in  sixty 
minutes  ?  Thus  all  the  resources 
of  modern  science  are  recklessly 
devoted  to  the  increase  of  pace. 
Oil,  steam,  electricity,  —  all 
play  their  part  in  the  hideous 
drama  of  scurry.  Here  is  a 
road,  says  the  amateur;  let  us 
cover  as  much  of  it  as  we  can 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
We  shall  stifle  our  fellow-crea- 
tures with  smoke  and  smell,  we 
shall  deafen  them  with  theclatter 
of  wheels  and  the  roar  of  machin- 
ery ;  but  we  shall  shake  off  the 
offending  miles,  and  in  the  pro- 
cess we  shall  satisfy  the  demands 
of  morality,  politics,  and  sport. 
So  the  amateur  starts  out 


from  London,  which  he  has  no 
desire  to  leave,  and  dines  at 
York,  which  he  has  no  reason 
to  visit,  that  he  may  not 
fall  below  the  new  standard. 
And  the  journals,  which  are 
only  too  sure  an  index  of 
popular  feeling,  prophesy  the 
downfall  of  England,  because 
the  French  packet  went  from 
Calais  to  Dover  in  one  minute 
less  time  than  our  packet  took 
to  cross  from  Dover  to  Calais. 
And  the  world  is  racing,  racing 
on  all  sides  and  in  all  vehicles. 
The  express  trains  race  to  Scot- 
land ;  the  'buses  and  trams  race 
in  the  public  street.  That  the 
mob  may  be  hurled  with  a 
greater  vehemence  from  one 
place  to  another,  the  ingenuity 
of  America  is  permitted  to 
riddle  the  subsoil  of  London 
with  burrows  called  tubes, 
wherein  adventurers  run  about 
like  rabbits  in  a  sand-hill.  Nor 
is  speed  of  transit  the  only 
speed  sanctified  by  popular  en- 
thusiasm. Whatever  is  made 
must  be  made  against  time, 
and  if  it  would  completely  suit 
the  prevailing  taste  it  must 
wear  out  as  quickly  as  it  has 
been  made.  Not  long  since 
the  reproach  was  thrown  in 
the  teeth  of  the  English  that 
they  built  their  bridges  for 
eternity.  Did  one  ever  hear  so 
reckless  a  waste  of  time  and 
trouble?  Why,  the  American 
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will  build  you  a  bridge  in  a 
week,  warranted  not  to  last, 
a  bridge  which  will  be  com- 
fortably worn  out  before  a  new 
trick  of  architecture  sends  it  out 
of  date.  And  if  it  does  let 
down  a  train,  that  does  not 
matter :  it  is  all  good  for  the 
trade  of  the  hustler,  and  a 
hundred  souls  may  perchance 
be  sent  the  quicker  to  another 
world. 

But  though  the  passion  of 
speed  appear  dominating  and 
universal,  it  has  no  touch  with 
reason  or  intelligence.  That 
pace  is  more  precious  than 
elegance,  for  instance,  is  a 
mere  axiom;  and  it  would  be 
just  as  sensible  to  argue  that 
a  laggard  life  is  the  best  life 
of  all.  Of  course  the  econ- 
omist will  tell  you  that  time 
is  money.  And  maybe  time 
is  money  in  the  kingdom  of 
economy ;  but  happily  there  is 
a  realm  not  yet  befogged  by 
the  dull  science,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  realm — of  sport 
and  art — that  the  love  of  speed 
most  fiercely  intrudes  itself. 
In  the  old  days,  when  horses 
were  not  doped  and  cricketers 
worked  for  something  else  than 
averages,  sport  was  the  leisure- 
ly and  gracious  occupation  of 
gentlemen.  Those  who  engaged 
in  horse  -  racing,  rowing,  or 
cricket  desired  to  win  ;  but 
they  desired  to  win  within 
certain  limits.  Form  controlled 
their  actions  as  sternly  as  the 
hope  of  success.  To  snatch  a 
victory  by  a  trick  or  a  new 
method  could  never  have  oc- 
curred to  the  best  sportsmen 
of  a  century  ago.  They  re- 
spected their  game  with  an 
old-fashioned  loyalty  which  to- 


day would  excite  an  empty 
laugh.  Their  horses  were  trained 
to  win  by  the  strength  and 
speed  that  were  natural  to 
them.  They  were  ridden  not 
by  monkeys,  but  by  horsemen, 
who  need  not  have  shrank  from 
a  comparison  with  the  heroes  of 
the  Elgin  marbles.  And  while 
a  race  afforded  the  world  a 
noble  spectacle,  it  ensured  for 
the  future  a  swift  and  sturdy 
strain.  The  race-horses  of  the 
whole  world  are  English  in 
blood.  They  are  descended, 
one  and  all,  from  the  great  sires 
which  have  made  our  English 
turf  famous ;  and  they  are 
thus  descended  because  their 
sires,  being  wisely  trained, 
ran  in  accordance  with  a 
wise  tradition.  The  horses  of 
to-day  may  be  swifter  over  a 
single  course ;  their  times  may 
appear  better  than  the  times 
of  Eclipse  and  Flying  Dutch- 
man, when  marked  off  by  a 
modern  stop  -  watch.  But,  as 
an  expert  has  lately  told  us, 
they  are  trained  merely  for 
speed.  They  can  last  neither 
in  distance  nor  in  time.  Short 
races  and  selling  handicaps 
have  left  their  mark  upon  them. 
Some  can  stay  a  mile,  others 
discern  their  limit  in  five  or  six 
furlongs,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  such  animals  as  these, 
trained  to  acquire  speed  with- 
out bone  or  muscle,  will  hand 
on  the  ancient  blood  unim- 
paired. But  as  though  the 
modern  practices  of  the  turf — 
the  short  race  and  the  gate- 
money  course — were  not  enough 
to  ruin  an  ancient  institution, 
the  American  trainer  and  the 
American  jockey  have  come 
over  to  confound  our  confusion. 
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Now  the  Americans,  in  their 
worship  of  speed  and  their 
conviction  that  youth  is  better 
than  maturity,  are  determined 
to  get  as  much  out  of  their 
horses  as  is  possible  in  the 
shortest  time.  So  they  train 
them  for  an  instant  success,  as 
the  purveyor  of  goose  -  liver 
crams  his  birds,  or  the  head- 
master of  an  English  school 
trains  his  prize  -  boys  for  a 
scholarship.  What  becomes  of 
them  after  the  race  matters 
little  enough,  and  a  drug  or 
a  drink  may  perhaps  knock  a 
pound  off  the  weight  they 
carry.  And  then,  that  every 
advantage  may  be  caught,  the 
jockey  deserts  the  saddle,  and 
perched  up  between  the  horse's 
ears,  his  back  bent  like  the 
back  of  a  cycling  scorcher,  he 
avoids  the  wind  while  he  sacri- 
fices control  of  his  horse.  If 
the  horse  stumbles  and  breaks 
his  leg,  as  did  Holocaust,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  insur- 
ance office ;  if  it  cannon  wildly 
into  its  competitors,  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  offending 
jockey.  But  in  any  case,  the 
elegance  of  the  ancient  horse- 
manship is  gone,  and  the  tra- 
dition of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies is  shattered. 

For,  though  it  sounds  a 
paradox,  speed  is  not  the  sole 
aim  even  of  horse-racing.  And 
if  the  newest  practices  triumph 
it  would  be  kinder  and  better 
to  convert  the  horse  into  a 
machine.  Fill  his  skin  with 
steam  or  electricity,  and  let  him 
run  about  the  race-course  as 
the  "  sportsmen  "  recently  ran 
from  Paris  to  Berlin.  Then  we 
may  encourage  modern  indus- 
try; and  if  the  horse  survives 


only  in  collections  with  zebras 
and  wild  asses,  at  least  no  dis- 
respect will  be  paid  to  the 
deity  of  pace.  But  the  other 
sports  have  suffered  with  horse- 
racing  from  the  like  madness 
of  records  and  averages.  Once 
upon  a  time  cricket  was  a  game 
in  which  the  best  side  had  a 
fair  chance  of  winning.  When 
All  -  England  met  Hambledon 
upon  Broad  Halfpenny  they 
generally  played  to  a  finish, 
since  the  bat  and  the  ball  were 
equal  adversaries.  To  -  day 
cricket  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
its  own  perfection.  The  old 
grounds  were  cricket-grounds, 
not  billiard  -  tables,  and  the 
wickets  were  pitched  by  the 
bowlers  themselves.  "  The 
chief  art,"  said  Nyren,  "is  to 
select  a  situation  that  will  suit 
your  own  style  of  bowling,  and 
at  the  same  time  prove  disad- 
vantageous to  your  adversaries : 
as  these  two  points,  however, 
can  rarely  be  accomplished,  you 
can  at  all  events  pitch  the 
wickets  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
benefit  yourself."  So,  we  are 
told,  the  famous  Lumpy  would 
select  a  point  "where  the  ball 
was  likely  to  shoot,  that  is,  over 
the  brow  of  a  little  hill,"  while 
Harris,  considering  the  main 
chance  of  the  game,  would 
choose  "a  rising  ground  to 
pitch  the  ball  against."  Now- 
adays, neither  Lumpy  nor 
Harris  would  have  the  privilege 
of  choice.  The  pitch  is  found 
for  the  bowlers,  with  neither 
hill  nor  rising  ground,  with 
neither  weed  nor  tussock, 
and  the  necessity  of  resource 
is  infinitely  lessened.  However 
skilful  the  bowler  may  be,  the 
batsman  is  ready  for  him,  be- 
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cause  he  knows  that  the  accur- 
acy of  the  pitch  makes  un- 
expected tricks  impossible. 
Again,  the  form  of  the  game 
has  completely  changed  with 
time.  Once  it  was  regarded  as 
a  cardinal  sin  to  pull  a  ball 
across  the  wicket,  or  to  treat  a 
straight  ball  with  contempt ; 
but  perpetual  bowling  to  the 
off  justified  the  pull,  and  no 
modern  cricketer  would  obey 
the  canons  of  sixty  years  ago. 
The  old  batsman  rather  lost  his 
wicket  than  made  a  bad  or 
inelegant  stroke.  The  modern 
batsman  keeps  his  eye  on  the 
scoring-tent,  and  is  satisfied  if 
only  he  place  the  ball  in  a 
safe  corner.  The  complaint 
that  cricket  decays  as  players 
become  more  expert,  is  no 
new  one.  When  in  the  thir- 
ties "the  innovation  of  throw- 
ing instead  of  bowling  balls" 
was  Tightly  called  modern,  the 
same  arguments  were  used  by 
the  players  of  those  days  as 
are  used  by  those  who  to-day 
would  devise  a  new  weapon 
against  the  batsman.  "  Throw- 
ing "  or  round  -  arm  bowling 
was  supported  "because  it 
tended  to  shorten  the  game," 
but  old  JSTyren  raised  an  elo- 
quent voice  against  the  prac- 
tice. He  thought  that  the  new 
style  of  bowling  would  kill 
"the  fine  style  of  hitting." 
"It  is  not  the  least  important 
objection,"  he  wrote,  "I  have 
to  offer  against  the  system, 
that  it  reduces  the  strikers  too 
much  to  an  equality,  since  the 
indifferent  batsman  possesses 
as  fair  a  chance  of  success  as 
the  most  refined  player ;  and 
the  reason  of  this  is  obvious, 
because  from  the  random  man- 


ner of  delivering  the  ball  it  is 
impossible  for  the  fine  batsman 
to  have  time  for  that  finesse 
and  delicate  management  which 
so  peculiarly  distinguished  the 
elegant  manoeuvring  of  the 
chief  players  who  occupied  the 
field  about  eight,  ten,  and  more 
years  ago."  There  is  much 
wisdom  in  these  words  of  old 
Nyren's.  For  a  while,  no 
doubt,  cricket  became,  as  he 
said  it  would  become,  a  sort  of 
horse-play.  The  "finesse  and 
delicate  management,"  whose 
decay  drove  Lord  Frederick 
Beauclerk  from  the  cricket- 
field,  were  practised  by  too 
few  artists.  Style  surrendered 
to  practical  run-getting.  The 
strikers  were  reduced  to  a  sort 
of  equality,  though,  from  the 
scorer's  point  of  view,  the  level- 
ling was  rather  up  than  down. 
But  what  ISTyren  could  not 
foresee  was  that  the  game  was 
to  be  remade  by  a  man  of 
genius.  In  his  general  pro- 
test against  innovation  he 
showed  his  admirable  sense ; 
his  precise  conclusion  was  in- 
adequate, because  he  could  not 
know  the  change  which  pres- 
ently overtook  the  game.  In 
other  words,  W.  G.  Grace 
proved  himself  above  and  be- 
yond all  prophecies.  He  trans- 
formed the  game,  and  by  his 
own  excellence  he  spoilt  it. 
No  method  of  play  came  amiss 
to  him ;  he  conquered  every 
sort  of  bowling ;  he  made 
every  stroke  his  own.  Back 
or  forward  was  the  same  to 
his  genius ;  he  hit  as  easily  to 
the  off  as  on  the  leg  side.  He 
cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a 
favourite  stroke,  because  all 
strokes  were  equal  favourites. 
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But  while  he  showed  what  he 
could  achieve  by  the  confident 
simplicity  of  a  monumental 
style,  he  unwittingly  helped 
to  ruin  the  game,  of  which  he 
will  always  remain  the  finest 
exponent.  He  sowed  the  seed, 
and  many  may  now  gather 
the  fruit.  In  other  words,  he 
displayed  the  possibilities  of 
the  batsman's  art;  and  while 
his  rivals  still  fall  short  of  his 
execution,  the  most  careless  of 
them  have  profited  by  his  mani- 
fold inventions.  Worse  still,  he 
has  become  as  a  standard, 
or  bogey,  unto  all  men.  To 
beat  his  records  is  the  end  of 
every  cricketer's  desire,  and  so 
the  aim  of  cricket — which  is 
to  beat  the  other  side — is  for- 
gotten in  the  ambition  of  this 
or  that  batsman  to  increase 
his  average,  or  to  surpass 
somebody  else's  achievement. 
The  rivalry  of  elevens  is  shifted 
from  the  whole  to  its  parts, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  all  the 
captains  and  all  the  M.C.C.  is 
insufficient  to  restore  the  equal 
balance  of  the  game. 

Thus  the  harmony  of  cricket, 
as  of  other  games,  is  marred  by 
a  note  of  professionalism— '- of 
that  professionalism  which  en- 
courages whatever  is  excessive, 
and  would  sacrifice  the  best 
interests  of  the  sport  for  an  in- 
creased record.  The  ancient 
forms  are  forgotten;  the  quiet 
pedantry  which  would  lose 
a  run  rather  than  violate  a 
canon  of  style  is  despised.  And 
cricket  is  none  the  better  for  this 
lawlessness.  Three  days  are 
now  insufficient  to  finish  a  game, 
and  if  some  device  be  not  found 
to  infuse  a  spirit  of  sportsman- 
ship into  what  after  all  is  a 


pastime,  our  batsmen  will  do 
their  turns,  like  the  artistes 
of  the  music  halls,  irrespective 
of  their  opponents  or  of  one 
another.  But  nowhere  has 
"professionalism,"  in  its  love 
of  excess  and  its  contempt  of 
"form,"  been  further  carried 
than  on  the  river.  The  Ameri- 
can eight,  which,  happily  for 
the  future  of  rowing,  lost  the 
Grand  Challenge  at  Henley, 
brilliantly  illustrates  the  vice  of 
professionalism.  The  mystery 
of  the  training,  the  isolation 
of  the  oarsmen,  appear  an  un- 
necessary pose.  But  when  we 
hear  of  a  race  rowed  in  a 
paper  -  boat,  with  a  bucket- 
ing stroke,  and  directed  by  a 
coxswain  upon  whose  luckless 
mouth  is  strapped  a  megaphone, 
we  may  well  wonder  why  all 
this  mechanical  cleverness  is 
thrown  away.  Artifice  so  in- 
genious should  surely  be  spent 
upon^  the  all-conquering  autocar. 
Happily  the  Americans  were 
beaten.  But  had  victory  been 
theirs,  they  would  not  have 
shown  sufficient  cause  for  the 
destruction  of  an  elegant  sport. 
In  rowing,  as  in  horse-racing, 
too  much  may  be  paid  for  mere 
speed.  The  even  swing  of  the 
bodies,  the  long  sweep  of  the 
oars,  which  distinguish  our  Eng- 
lish style  of  rowing,  achieve 
more  than  the  winning  of  the 
race :  they  afford  to  the  world 
an  admirable  spectacle  of  har- 
monised force,  and  they  give 
to  the  oarsmen  the  best  chance, 
of  muscular  exercise.  So  long, 
then,  as  sport  is  practised  for 
its  own  sake,  sportsmen  will 
attempt  to  win  without  violat- 
ing their  own  pleasure  and  their 
own  pride.  But  when  once  row- 
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ing  becomes  a  method  of  display- 
ing a  national  superiority,  then 
the  coxswain  will  tie  a  mega- 
phone round  his  neck,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  twin- 
screws  should  not  be  slipped 
under  the  paper -rudder.  The 
speed  of  the  boat  would  un- 
doubtedly be  increased,  and 
if  it  be  sport  to  sit  upon  a 
petroleum  engine,  it  must  also 
be  sport  to  dash  up  or  down  the 
river  on  a  penny-steamboat. 

However,  the  world  is  nowa- 
days so  frankly  enamoured  of 
pace  that  nothing  is  done  for  its 
own  sake.  The  same  hustling, 
which  would  abolish  sport,  will, 
if  it  be  not  foiled,  abolish  litera- 
ture also.  Time  was  when  a 
man,  having  something  to  say, 
wrote  a  book;  and  having 
written  a  book,  gave  it  to  a 
publisher  to  publish.  The  pub- 
lisher announced  the  book  in 
such  terms  and  in  such  a  place 
as  became  the  dignity  of  letters, 
and  if  the  book  were  worthy  it 
went  down  the  years  respected 
and  not  forgotten.  Even  the 
hack  hoped  with  a  vague  op- 
timism that,  like  the  despised 
British  engineer,  he  built  for 
eternity,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  relations  of  author  and 
publisher  that  was  not  pleasant 
and  dignified.  But  in  the 
hurry  to  heap  up  dollars,  we 
are  told,  these  old  and  pleasant 
relations  have  been  disturbed. 
The  last  thing  which  the  modern 
publisher  wants,  if  he  be  a 
hustler,  is  a  book.  A  know- 
ledge of  advertising,  an  army  of 
sandwich  -  men,  space  on  the 
hoardings,  and  an  influence  with 
the  managers  of  dry-goods  stores 
— these,  we  are  told,  are  in- 


dispensable to  a  literary  suc- 
cess. The  book  itself  matters 
nothing.  It  is  composed  to 
last  for  an  hour.  "The  book 
of  the  hour  " — that  is  its  proud 
title,  and  in  the  afternoon  an- 
other sample  takes  its  place. 
The  author  who  produces  as- 
sumes but  a  small  share  of  the 
responsibility.  "In  at  least 
one  case,"  we  are  told  by  a 
trustworthy  witness,  "a  most 
successful  novel  was  written 
deliberately  according  to  a 
recipe  supplied  by  the  publisher, 
who  gave  the  author  definite 
instructions  as  to  the  period, 
the  plot,  and  the  characters,  and 
had  the  manuscript  considerably 
doctored  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
public  before  he  issued  it.  The 
book  was  simply  rammed  down 
the  throat  of  the  American 
public."  It  would  be  difficult 
to  excel  the  simple  eloquence 
of  that  pronouncement.  The 
public  no  longer  chooses  what 
it  wishes  to  read ;  it  merely 
takes  what  is  rammed  down  its 
throat,  and  is  content,  because 
it  believes  that  the  ramming 
process  is  culture.  But  in  this 
race  England  of  course  lags 
behind.  The  Publishers'  and 
Booksellers'  Association,  doubt- 
less an  effete  conspiracy,  objects 
to  the  classification  of  books  as 
"  dry  goods  "  —  a  prejudice  as 
idle  and  obstinate  as  the  above- 
mentioned  prejudice,  which  per- 
suades the  engineer  to  build  a 
bridge  that  will  not  crack  be- 
neath the  first  truck  which 
crosses  it.  And  yet,  though 
the  English  publisher  has  not 
yet  learnt  the  art  of  cramming 
the  public  throat,  not  a  little 
adroit  advertisement  may  be 
noticed  even  in  our  own  laggard 
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country.  There  are  certain 
trade  journals  which  devote 
themselves  to  the  uncovering 
of  "home  life,"  which  print 
cheap  photographs  of  popular 
"authors,"  and  which  do  their 
best  to  confuse  the  writer  with 
the  mountebank.  These  would 
not  shame  the  enterprise  of  the 
firms  which  patronise  the  dry- 
goods  store,  and  they  have  a 
subtle  method  of  advertising 
their  favourite  wares  which  is 
beyond  praise.  They  tabulate 
the  newer  books  according  to 
the  number  of  copies  which 
have  been  sold  of  each  in  our 
more  earnest  provinces.  One 
week  we  are  told  that  Birming- 
ham "uses"  —  we  cannot  say 
"  reads  " — more  of  Corelli  than 
of  Le  Gallienne ;  another  week 
we  hear  that  a  thousand  cakes 
— we  beg  pardon,  "copies" — of 
Hocking  have  been  consumed  in 
Manchester.  Instantly  the  rival 
seats  of  culture — Salford,  Leeds, 
and  the  rest — pounce  upon  Le 
Gallienne  or  Hocking,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  use  no  other 
until  the  taste  of  the  Midlands 
begins  to  change.  It  is  all  very 
droll,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  literature,  but  it  is  the 
fashion  of  the  hour  to  confuse 
terms,  and  professing  one  trade, 
to  pursue  another. 

And  now  a  worse  calamity 
befalls  us.  It  was  the  custom 
of  our  ancestors  to  build  after 
the  manner  of  the  British  en- 
gineers, and  their  houses  have 
often  survived  the  assaults  of 
time  and  chance.  Now  this 
durability  does  not  please  the 
evangelists  of  pace.  What 
right,  they  ask,  have  houses  or 
gardens  to  outstay  their  wel- 


come. They  have  served  their 
term,  and  it  is  high  time  they 
were  shovelled  away  to  make 
room  for  smart  little  villas 
crammed  with  telephones  and 
electric  bells.  So  the  Vandal 
goes  forth  determined  upon  the 
extinction  of  beauty.  Nor  is 
he  the  product  of  modern 
times.  He  has  been  always 
with  us,  and  the  architectural 
history  of  England,  as  of  most 
other  countries,  is  a  history  of 
wanton  ruin.  Sometimes  the 
Vandal  has  destroyed  what 
never  can  be  replaced,  because 
a  pedantry  of  taste  persuaded 
him  to  believe  that  there  was 
only  one  style  permissible — the 
Italian.  Thus  Bentley  would 
have  destroyed  his  college  of 
Trinity  because  he  saw  in  it 
a  damnable  Gothicism,  and  a 
squalid  corner  of  the  Great 
Court  remains  to  show  all  men 
what  he  would  have  accom- 
plished had  his  power  kept 
pace  with  his  ambition.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  indeed, 
many  a  fine  building  fell  before 
this  rage  of  Classic  taste ;  yet 
for  the  eighteenth  century  it  may 
be  said  that  its  taste  was  Classic, 
and  that  it  generally  builded 
with  dignity  when  it  destroyed. 
To  our  own  time  no  such  com- 
pliment may  be  paid.  The 
architecture  of  modern  Eng- 
land is  oddly  suited.  It  buys 
its  windows  in  Italy,  its  round 
towers  in  Prance,  its  tiles  in 
Lambeth,  and  its  decorations 
everywhere.  So  that  when  it- 
dares  to  destroy  it  has  nothing 
but  a  vile  medley  wherewith  to 
cover  the  desert  ground.  More- 
over, our  architects  have  too 
often  shown  so  keen  a  desire  for 
a  job  that  they  have  condemned 
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as  unsafe  walls  which,  having 
stood  the  storms  of  centuries, 
were  prepared  to  endure  the 
centuries  yet  unborn.  Thus, 
while  history  has  been  violated, 
associations  have  been  con- 
temned for  the  profit  of  the 
architect  and  the  glory  of  the 
millionaire. 

And  the  law  affords  no  pro- 
tection to  ancient  buildings. 
You  may  not  kill  a  man,  but  you 
murder  a  house.  The  Vandal, 
indeed,  is  free  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  anywhere  he  please, 
so  long  as  he  is  supported  by 
sufficient  wealth.  The  amen- 
ity of  his  neighbours  is  nothing 
to  him  ;  the  regrets  of  those  for 
whom  a  mansion  hallowed  by 
time  and  rich  in  associations  is 
no  mere  mass  of  bricks  and  mor- 
tar, avail  not  at  all.  He  only 
knows  that  the  house  is  his 
own,  because  he  has  paid  for  it, 
and  .  that  he  can  and  will  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  own. 
If  a  popular  agitation  should 
increase  the  value  of  his  pro- 
perty, then  he  will  sell  and 
compliment  himself  on  the 
astuteness  which  bought  at 
the  right  moment.  Now,  if 
the  Vandals  cherished  a  respect 
for  the  form  which  should 
govern  life,  they  would  refrain 
their  hand.  They  would  reflect 
that  a  beautiful  house  is  the 
creation  of  an  artist  no  less  than 
a  beautiful  picture  or  a  beauti- 
ful book.  But  the  man  who 
would  shrink  from  cutting  up 
a  canvas  or  burning  a  book  has 
no  scruple  at  all  in  razing  a 
house  to  the  ground.  Here,  of 
course,  an  obvious  economy  is 
implied.  The  value  of  a  can- 
vas is  not  enhanced  by  scraping, 
and  a  book,  however  bitterly 


its  owner  disapproves  of  it, 
may  fetch  a  few  shillings  or 
pounds  at  an  auction  sale.  The 
destruction  of  a  house,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  often  profitable. 
Where  once  stood  the  harbour- 
age of  a  single  family,  a  lofty 
mountain  of  flats  may  quickly 
rise.  It  is  this  avarice  that 
has  prompted  the  destruction 
of  many  an  ancient  quarter  in 
Paris.  Or  a  new  street  may 
save  the  idle  foot-passenger  a 
hundred  yards,  and  that  he 
may  reach  his  useless  destin- 
ation a  little  quicker,  the  most 
ancient  landmark  may  be  sacri- 
ficed. But  while  the  vandal- 
ism of  our  towns  is  heart-break- 
ing, far  worse  is  that  spirit  of 
greedy  destruction  which  des- 
tines the  country  to  be  a  build- 
er's playground,  and  fells  in  an 
hour  trees  whose  growth  may 
be  measured  by  centuries. 

As  we  write,  the  grandiose 
river-way  to  London  is  threat- 
ened, —  the  river  -  way  which 
hitherto  has  escaped  by  a  mir- 
acle. Despite  the  encroach- 
ment of  London,  the  Thames  at 
Twickenham  and  Richmond 
still  flows  between  forest-glades. 
Now  and  again  an  austerely 
classical  mansion  interrupts  the 
vista  of  green,  and  gives  to  the 
spectacle  a  humane  touch  of 
elegance  and  splendour.  The 
paltry  villas,  which  may  last, 
perhaps,  a  paltry  thirty  years, 
are  in  the  background,  it  is 
true,  but  they  are  unseen.  And 
now  comes  the  wealthy  specu- 
lator, with  his  bank-notes  and 
his  lack  of  reverence,  to  lay 
waste  the  paradise.  Marble 
Hill  is  already  threatened,  and 
if  that  be  allowed  to  go,  who 
knows  but  the  jerry -builder 
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may  work  his  will  upon  Orleans, 
Lebanon,  and  York  Houses? 
There  is  but  one  other  scene  in 
Europe  so  splendid  as  this  river 
sweep,  so  fine  a  blending  of  the 
art  of  man  and  of  nature,  which 
is  the  art  of  God — and  that  is 
the  view  from  the  terrace  of  St 
Germain.  But  unless  private 
generosity  or  the  taxpayers 
come  to  our  aid,  St  Germain 
will  be  left  without  a  rival. 
That  Marble  Hill  has  escaped 
so  many  years  is  wonderful 
indeed.  It  is  beautiful ;  it  is 
rich  in  association;  its  house 
and  trees  have  endured  the 
shock  of  two  centuries.  There- 
fore it  possesses  all  the  quali- 
ties which  tempt  the  Vandal 
to  destruction.  It  was  built 
for  Lady  Suffolk;  its  gardens 
were  designed  by  Pope.  All 
the  wit  and  talent  of  the 
eighteenth  century  sparkled  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  its  trees 
or  within  its  spacious  par- 
lours. Poets  addressed  verses 
to  the  house  and  to  the  lady 
who  dwelt  within  it.  "  Marble 
Hill  fired  Mordaunt,"  says  Mr 
D.  S.  M'Coll,  who  has  elo- 
quently fought  the  Vandals ; 
"  it  softened  Swift,  and  is  Pope's 
most  poetical  work. 

*  My  groves,  my  echoes,  and  my  birds 
Have  taught  him  his  poetic  words,' 

it  says  of  him  in  Swift's 
Dialogue.  Marble  Hill  is  a 
monument  of  our  poetry,  where 
we  may  taste  the  orderly  dream 
of  eighteenth -century  classics. 
The  trees  of  it  have  outgrown 
the  order,  it  is  true,  even  as 
its  paradise  of  birds  l  out- 
sings  '  all  the  poetic  words  of 
the  designer.  But  a  poet  made 
for  us  '  this  scene,'  and  we 


ought  to  be  the  sorrier  to  de- 
stroy it." 

Indeed  we  ought.  But  are 
we  ?  From  the  first  the  house 
seemed  doomed,  and  Swift's 
prophecy  has  been  ominously 
and  literally  fulfilled.  "  Some 
South  Sea  broker,"  he  wrote — 

"  Some  South  Sea  broker  from  the  city 
Will  purchase  me,  and  more's  the  pity ; 
Let  all  my  fine  plantations  waste, 
To  fit  them  to  his  vulgar  taste." 

That  is  precisely  what  is 
happening  now.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  would  have  hap- 
pened long  since  had  the 
gardens  not  been  protected 
by  a  piece  of  ground,  where 
at  certain  seasons  the  floods 
encroach.  And  if  attempts 
at  salvation  fail,  maybe  the 
owner  will  comfort  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  he  is 
but  fulfilling  a  poet's  scornful 
prophecy. 

Not  far  from  Twickenham 
another  piece  of  vandalism  is 
threatened.  Hogarth's  house 
will  presently  come  to  the 
ground,  if  a  sufficient  subscrip- 
tion be  not  made  to  save  it. 
The  money  asked  is  not  much 
— only  £1500  —  yet  in  three 
months  a  mere  tithe  has  been 
collected.  At  Chiswick  it  is  the 
same  story4as  at  Twickenham. 
The  house  has  been  sold  as  part 
of  a  property  destined  for  the 
reception  of  villa  -  residences, 
and  unless  it  be  speedily  rescued, 
it  will  either  be  destroyed  or 
dilapidated.  Now,  there  is  every 
reason  why  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  preserve  the  house. 
Hogarth  is  one  among  the  few 
glories  of  our  English  school. 
Even  if  we  forget  for  the  mo- 
ment that  he  was  a  great  artist, 
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we  should  still  remember  that  he 
illustrated  the  life  of  his  age  as 
eloquently  and  as  wittily  as  did 
Fielding  in  another  art.  He 
belongs,  then,  to  England,  more 
intimately  even  than  does  Sir 
Joshua,  and  most  closely  of  all  he 
belongs  to  Chiswick.  There  he 
lived — in  this  plain  and  simple 
house — for  fifteen  years;  there 
he  was  buried  when  death  over- 
took him ;  and  if  there  be  any 
virtue  in  the  visiting  of  shrines, 
it  is  at  Chiswick  that  we  should 
pay  our  respect  to  William 
Hogarth.  Though  the  house 
is  but  a  fragment  of  itself,  there 
are  still  marks  by  which  it  may 
be  known.  On  the  gate-posts 
are  the  leaden  urns,  which  Gar- 
rick  gave  to  his  friend  for  the 
proper  embellishment  of  his 
house.  And  were  the  building 
saved,  the  rest  would  be  easy. 
The  house  will  be  turned  into 
a  memorial  museum,  whence 
nothing  shall  be  excluded  that 
illustrates  the  art  and  the  life 
of  William  Hogarth,  and  thus 
honour  shall  be  done  in  the 
wisest  fashion  to  a  painter  of 
exquisite  skill  and  fancy. 
Surely  England  owes  some- 
thing to  the  memory  of  Hog- 
arth, and  even  Chiswick  might 
gird  herself  to  a  sacrifice,  for, 
to  put  the  matter  on  the  lowest 
possible  basis,  she  will  find  her 
profit  in  the  pilgrims  who 
worship  at  Hogarth's  shrine. 

But,  says  the  hustler,  why 
save  anything  but  time  ? 
Hogarth  is  dead  and  done 
with ;  indeed,  he  has  long  out- 
stayed his  welcome,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  live  dogs  eager  to 
be  rammed  down  the  public's 
throat.  The  rising  generation 
is  knocking  at  the  door,  decry- 


ing the  competition  of  their 
elders.  So  let  us  destroy  what 
our  fathers  have  builded,  and 
congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
have  even  a  pittance  from  the 
vandalism.  Let  us  sacrifice  the 
form  and  manner  of  life  that 
we  may  cram  one  other  foolish 
ambition  into  our  span  of  years. 
Amenity,  killed  by  speed  or 
avarice,  seems  no  longer  of  any 
account.  Yet  some  may  re- 
main who  still  respect  the 
leisurely,  well-ordered  practices 
of  their  forefathers.  "In  an 
imperfect  work,"  said  Thoreau, 
"  time  is  an  ingredient,  but  into 
a  perfect  work  time  does  not 
enter."  Strange  it  is  that  this 
wise  aphorism  should  have  come 
to  us  from  the  country  of  the 
hustlers,  and  it  is  a  consolation 
to  reflect  that  no  haste  can 
impair  its  wisdom  nor  any 
trust  on  earth  obliterate  its 
eternal  truth. 

Yet  happily  some  careers 
still  exist  which  are  not  merely 
measured  by  money  and  ad- 
vertisement. In  every  part  of 
our  Empire  there  are  pioneers 
doing  their  work  simply  and 
fighting  the  Empire's  enemies 
bravely,  with  no  more  reward 
than  an  honest  man  may  ask. 
They  work  and  they  fight  far 
from  the  telegraph.  They  are 
safe  alike  from  the  insolence  of 
correspondents  and  the  inter- 
ference of  Government.  While 
they  cannot  be  exposed  to  the 
braggart  criticism  of  the  in- 
expert, they  are  something 
better  than  puppets  dangling 
on  a  string.  They  keep  their 
own  counsel,  and  they  exercise 
their  own  authority.  Their 
life,  often  dull  and  remote,  is 
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not  marred  by  the  vulgarity 
and  false  ambition  of  to-day. 
Mr  Hugh  Clifford,  whose  ad- 
mirable '  Bush  -  Whacking  ' l  is 
the  best  antidote  we  know  for 
the  passion  of  sensationalism, 
rightly  claims  that  the  spirit  of 
ancient  patriotism  survives  in 
the  guardians  of  our  outposts. 
Their  diet  is  unsavoury :  rice, 
chillies,  and  salt-fish  is  not  the 
best  food  to  march  upon.  Yet 
the  pioneers  dream  of  dinners 
they  will  eat  one  day  in  Lon- 
don ;  they  compose  menus  with 
an  exquisite  relish ;  and  never 
regret  that  they  are  doing  their 
country's  work  ill-fed  and  un- 
known. "The  excitement,  the 
joy  of  the  Elizabethan  adven- 
turers is  theirs  " — we  quote  Mr 
Clifford's  own  words  —  "  the 
glamour,  the  intoxication  of  the 
Unknown  is  upon  them,  as  daily 
they  press  forward  into  new 
lands,  untrodden  by  their  fel- 
lows." So  they  march  cheer- 
fully through  the  jungle  of  the 
Benighted  Land,  and  know  that 
their  toil  is  more  than  rewarded 
by  the  capture  of  a  few  grim, 
long-haired  rebels. 

But  the  life  of  these  adven- 
turers is  lived  without  a  hungry 
eye  clapped  always  upon  self. 


"Great  Britain,"  says  Mr  Clif- 
ford, "  holds  too  many  frontier 
lands  in  her  vast  clutch  to  be 
able  to  take  count  of  all  the 
petty  skirmishes  which  are  for 
ever  going  forward  in  one  or 
another  uncared-for  corner  of 
the  empire."  Yet  the  heroes 
who  watch  our  distant  fron- 
tiers need  not  the  stimulus  of 
a  headline.  "It  is  the  faith 
which  is  in  them  which  keeps 
the  white  folk  moving  on  their 
painful  paths  in  Asia."  So 
says  Mr  Clifford ;  and  assuredly 
faith  in  England  and  in  Eng- 
land's beneficent  rule  is  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  even  the 
sense  of  loneliness,  the  bitter 
sentiment  of  insignificance, 
which  must  at  times  attack 
the  most  sanguine.  Happily, 
then,  all  men  do  not  harbour 
the  same  ambition,  and  when 
we  are  tired  of  watching  the 
speed  of  pigmies  entered  for  a 
paltry  race,  we  may  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  outposts  of  Empire, 
where  heroes,  ignoring  the 
hurry  and  scandal  of  modern 
life,  follow  their  duty  in  obscure 
content,  and  look  for  no  better 
reward  than  the  approval  of 
the  expert  and  the  dumb  grati- 
tude of  conquered  aliens. 


1  Bush- Whacking,  and  other  Sketches.     By  Hugh  Clifford,  C.M.G.     Edinburgh 
and  London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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THREE    NOVELS. 


WE  are  constantly  assured 
that  the  novel  is  the  form  of 
the  writing  art  most  character- 
istic of  the  age,  and  the  assur- 
ance is  probably  well  founded. 
Its  truth,  however,  does  not  lie 
in  the  multitude  of  novels.  The 
fact  that  huge  numbers  of  people 
are  incapable  of  any  more  seri- 
ous intellectual  effort  than  that 
of  following  a  few  coarsely 
labelled  puppets  through  a  ser- 
ies of  improbable  accidents  and 
stereotyped  emotions  is  merely 
significant  of  those  people's  in- 
tellectual feebleness.  That  is  a 
social  significance,  and  perhaps 
a  grave  one.  It  is,  indeed,  al- 
most alarming  to  reflect  what 
a  decline  in  the  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  novelists  now 
popular  there  has  been  from 
those  of  the  novelists  popular 
in  the  last  generation,  or  the 
last  but  one.  Think  of  the  con- 
temporary equivalents — in  point 
of  popularity,  I  mean — of  Dick- 
ens and  Thackeray.  Both  of 
those  great  writers  were  con- 
tent to  be  something  less  than 
profound  when  they  philosoph- 
ised and  wrote  at  large,  but 
both  assumed  that  their  readers 
were  capable  of  appreciating  the 
English  language  as  used  by  in- 
telligent and  thoughtful  adults. 
At  present  we  have  novelists 
who — to  put  genius  and  creation 
on  one  side — go  deeper  into  life 
and  are  more  suggestive  of  its 
difficulties  than  either  Dickens 
or  Thackeray :  Mr  Meredith 
and  Mr  Hardy  leap  to  the 
mind.  But  of  the  writers 
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whose  popularity  is  at  all  on 
a  plane  with  that  of  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  there  is  hardly 
one  who  appeals  to  thought  at 
all.  I  do  not  affect  to  despise 
them :  they  have  gifts  of  their 
own.  Yet  the  only  one  I  can 
recollect  who  writes  as  for 
readers  prepared  to  use  their 
minds  is  Mrs  Humphry  Ward. 
I  am  of  that  unfortunate 
minority  which  does  not  greatly 
enjoy  her  works,  but  it  is  ab- 
surd to  deny  (as  the  crowing 
critic  does)  that  they  are  in- 
formed with  thought  and  culti- 
vation, and  in  that  respect 
contrast  with  her  popular 
rivals.  But  I  digress.  The 
reason  why  the  novel  is  the 
form  of  art  characteristic  of 
the  age  is  that  it  is  only  in 
the  novel  that  any  adequate 
attempt  is  made  to  explain  the 
age  to  itself.  The  much-abused 
stage  does  at  times  present  us 
with  ideas  of  our  social  phases, 
or  at  anyrate  with  some  opinions 
on  them,  notably  in  Mr  Jones's 
plays;  but  either  because  of 
the  multiplying  of  books  or 
because  we  are  intellectually 
degenerate,  we  are  no  longer 
able  to  understand  thoughtful 
speech  when  it  is  spoken. 
Whatever  their  idea,  the  ex- 
pression of  our  plays  has  always 
to  be  that  of  the  nursery.  Our 
poetry,  again,  or  all  of  it  that 
counts,  is  exclusively  lyrical. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this,  and 
the  fact  may  be  the  text  of 
another  sermon :  I  must  not 
further  digress.  For  an  ex- 
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planation  of  ourselves  in  art, 
then,  we  are  thrown  back 
upon  the  novel. 

In  this  respect,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  I  have  lately 
read  three  new  novels  with 
great  interest.  They  are  Mrs 
Craigie's  l  The  Serious  Wooing,' 
Mr  George  Moore's  'Sister 
Teresa,'  and  Mr  Edward  Hut- 
ton's  '  Frederick  Uvedale.'  Mrs 
Craigie  and  Mr  Moore,  of  course, 
have  their  public ;  but  without 
pretending  to  much  knowledge 
of  the  book-market,  I  believe  I 
may  say  that  it  is  not  the  huge 
public  which  answers  to  that  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray.  I 
mention  this  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  and  to  avoid  incon- 
sistency: both  possess  very 
strongly  that  habit  of  thought- 
fulness,  and  both  make  that 
intellectual  appeal,  which  I  find 
wanting  in  the  most  popular. 
Mr  Edward  Hutton  is,  as  I 
believe,  "  a  new  writer."  Now, 
the  clearest  fact  to  be  observed 
of  the  social  English  at  present 
is  spiritual  apathy.  There  are 
practically  no  strong  enthu- 
siasms left  generally  among  us. 
It  may  be  that  an  enthusiasm 
for  empire,  for  the  political 
future  of  the  race,  is  growing  ; 
it  has  not  yet  touched  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  us.  The  social  ideals 
which  accompanied  the  middle- 
class  supremacy  in  England  are 
dead ;  and,  what  is  more 
melancholy  still,  the  reactions 
against  them  are  dead  also. 
The  most  serious  and  biting 
part  of  Mrs  Craigie's  comedy 
displays  this  apathy  at  its 
ugliest ;  Mr  Moore  and  Mr 
Hutton  show  an  ancient  form 
of  spirituality  possessing  a 
special  attraction  in  the  midst 


of  this  apathy, — an  attraction 
which  may  be  important,  and 
is  most  certainly  interesting. 
But  I  will  not  dwell  any  longer 
on  these  general  considerations ; 
my  readers,  I  hope,  will  see 
them  implicit  in  my  particular 
criticisms. 

Mrs  Craigie  has  had  two 
styles.  She  began  in  a  whim- 
sical, light-hearted  fashion  of 
comedy,  showing  the  influence 
of  Mr  Meredith  in  conception 
and  presentment,  and  not  sel- 
dom in  phrase.  She  then 
wrote  a  novel  and  a  sequel  to  it 
very  much  in  the  manner  of 
Disraeli.  In  those  books  the 
comedy  was  of  a  firmer  kind 
than  that  she  had  achieved 
before.  There  were  other  plea- 
sures in  the  books.  There  was 
a  wistful  sympathetic  recalling 
of  the  vigours  and  passions  and 
ambitions  of  an  earlier,  but  not 
far  earlier,  generation.  It  was 
as  though  one  waited  in  an  old- 
fashioned  drawing-room  to  see 
some  very  old  lady,  and  mused 
over  the  events  of  her  radiant 
youth.  Disraeli  himself,  very 
cleverly  drawn,  strolled  pi- 
quantly  through  the  story. 
There  was  a  genuine  and  inter- 
esting romance.  But  for  one 
interested  *  in  the  fortunes  of 
contemporary  English  litera- 
ture, the  most  important  qual- 
ity was  still  a  genius  for  the 
comic  appreciation  of  character, 
a  quality  most  infrequent 
among  us  to-day.  In  'The 
Serious  Wooing  '  this  quality  is 
more  marked  than  ever  :  partly, 
perhaps,  because  its  exercise  is 
the  staple  business  of  the  book, 
but  partly  also  because  experi- 
ence and  practice  have  strength- 
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ened  it.  There  is  not  the  fas- 
cination of  association  which 
one  enjoyed  in  '  Robert  Orange ' 
and  'The  School  for  Saints,' 
but  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  no  prop  of  imitation.  One 
recalls  Mr  Meredith  now  and 
again,  perhaps,  but  in  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter. 
Mrs  Craigie  writes  plainly  and 
naturally,  and  with  conceal- 
ing art.  But  the  comedy  is 
the  thing,  and  that  is  bril- 
liant. For  once  in  a  way  the 
adjective  is  used  in  a  literal 
sense.  One  does  not  merely 
smile  and  wag  the  head :  one 
gazes  with  admiration  on 
figures  thrown  into  a  strong 
and  wicked  light.  Their  follies 
and  vices  and  weaknesses  dance 
in  the  sunlight.  So  much  so, 
so  plainly  do  they  speak  for 
themselves,  that  I  am  rather 
sorry  there  is  an  actual  and 
conscious  intrigue  of  malevol- 
ence, the  interception  of  letters, 
lying,  and  so  on.  Such  things 
may  happen,  but  as  a  rule  the 
evil  that  is  done  by  the  pros- 
perous, selfish,  and  narrow- 
minded  on  the  better  spirits 
they  dislike  is  done  more 
smoothly  —  more  as  they  eat 
their  daily  bread.  However, 
there  had  to  be  a  story.  The 
contrast  and  complement  to 
the  people  satirised  are  a  pair 
of  passionate  lovers,  and  an 
enthusiasm  for  a  Movement — a 
socialistic  one,  with  a  rule  of 
submission  and  sacrifice.  In 
this  last  factor  I  seemed  to  feel 
something  a  little  outworn,  at 
least  not  typical  of  the  present, 
but  I  believe  it  is  true  enough. 
The  sequence  of  the  love-affair 
is  clever  and  touching,  in  the 
gradual  and  finally  complete 


weaning  of  a  fashionable 
woman  from  her  prejudices : 
the  man  appealed  to  me  less, 
but  that  is  the  way  of  man. 
To  return  to  the  more  im- 
portant matter.  The  narrow- 
ness, the  insincerity,  the  petti- 
ness, the  utter  earthiness  of 
the  "fashionable"  people  Mrs 
Craigie  exhibits,  are  really  and 
truly  appalling.  They  were 
never  so  bad  in  England  before  : 
I  say  it  with  some  knowledge 
of  our  social  history.  There 
was  a  plentiful  lack  of  spirit- 
uality in  Horace  Walpole's 
society,  I  grant;  a  tolerably 
complete  absorption  in  little 
intrigues  and  humours.  But 
there  is  a  very  wide  difference 
between  the  complacent  superi- 
ority of  a  real  aristocracy, 
the  assumption  that  there  was 
nothing  better  than  its  social 
affairs  and  amusing  comments 
on  them,  and  the  sordid,  snob- 
bish, defiant,  and  yet  mis- 
trusting intolerance  of  Mrs 
Craigie's  reptiles.  There  is  no- 
thing aristocratic  about  them ; 
they  reek  of  commercialism,  and 
they  hate  those  who  they  know 
despise  their  lives  with  the 
nervous  malignancy  of  the  un- 
easy. Therein  is  this  differ- 
ence from  even  such  late 
portraits  as  Thackeray's  aristo- 
cratic snobs,  his  Lady  Kew, 
and  the  like.  Are  they  real? 
Well,  I  have  met  their  like :  I 
do  not  pretend  to  know  the 
extent  of  their  representative- 
ness. It  is  an  appalling  picture : 
but  it  is  brilliant  comedy. 

Both  Mr  Hutton  and  Mr 
Moore  point  to  one  way  of 
escape  from  the  sordidness  of 
contemporary  life  and  its  am- 
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bition,  the  want  of  satisfaction 
for  spiritual  aspirations  in  the 
contemporary  atmosphere,  and 
that  way  is  the  service  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church.  It 
is  a  theme  not  to  be  handled 
lightly  by  the  casual  layman : 
the  risk  of  offending  those  who 
feel  deeply  on  a  subject  on 
which  one's  own  feelings  are 
not  deep  is  a  risk  I  would  not 
run.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
this  refuge  has  gained  very 
much  in  importance  among  us 
of  late  years  for  the  reasons 
I  have  named,  and  to  profess 
the  belief  that  it  is  one  which 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
English  will  never  largely 
accept.  The  case  is  different 
in  the  two  books  :  Mr  Hutton's 
hero,  seeking  for  an  outlet  for  a 
spiritual  activity,  finds  it  in  pro- 
moting the  temporal  aims  of  the 
Pope ;  Mr  Moore's  heroine  seeks 
rest  from  the  warfare  of  flesh 
and  spirit  in  the  cloister.  But 
the  material  agency  is  the  same. 
The  chief  reason  I  find  for 
welcoming  Mr  Hutton's  advent 
is  that  he  writes  like  a  man 
absorbed  in  the  things  of  the 
intellect  and  of  the  higher  emo- 
tions, that  he  takes  us  for  a 
flight  above  the  common  de- 
tails of  life.  And  he  does  this 
while  remaining  in  the  present. 
Most  of  those  who  try  to  beguile 
us  from  daily  life  merely  stick 
our  sentiments  and  sentiment- 
alities into  an  age  of  greater 
violence.  Perhaps  a  result  of 
the  realities  of  war  and  death 
with  which,  if  we  have  any  im- 
agination at  all,  it  must  surely 
now  be  possessed,  will  be  to 
kill  those  sawdust  heroes  and 
theatrical  duels :  I  sincerely 
hope  so.  Meanwhile  here  is  a 


writer  who  can  rise  above  the 
commonplace    of     the    present 
without  pretending  to  leave  it 
altogether.      That  is    his   aim, 
and  the  literary  art  with  which 
he  seeks  to  achieve  it,  though 
imperfect,  is  of  great  promise. 
He    succeeds    in    creating    an 
atmosphere  of  dim  but  poignant 
family  tradition    for   his  hero, 
which  does  really  explain  and 
attract.     He  succeeds  in  real- 
ising the  strong  but  wayward 
impulses  of  his  hero's  mind.  And 
at  times  he  writes  like  an  angel. 
I  quote  a  fragment  of  the  con- 
versation between  Uvedale  and 
his  dying  love :  "  '  Is  the  night 
fine  out  there  ? '  she  said,  try- 
ing   to    motion    towards     the 
window.    *  Is  the  moon  shining, 
and  are  the  stars  out  ?  '     '  Yes, 
yes,'  he  said ;  *  they  are  looking 
down   into    the   sea,    and    the 
moon  is  full.' "      That,  surely, 
by  accident  or  art — and  it  is 
fair   to    suppose    it    art  —  has 
exactly  the  right  tone  and  the 
right   cadence   for  .the    poetry 
of  romance,  a  daring  and  justi- 
fied use  of  a  possible  verse.     It 
is  vague  and  mystical,  and  the 
book  is  so :   that  is  clearly  its 
intention.     But  I  must  remem- 
ber that  I  am  criticising,  and 
must  not  pontent  myself  with 
the    better    part    of    criticism 
alone.      Mr   Hut  ton   has  gone 
to    Mr    Pater    for    his    style, 
and     for     the     sort     of     book 
he  was  writing  that  was  very 
well,  though  there  are,  in  my 
opinion,    better    models    for  •  a 
beginner.     But  it  was  not  well 
to  reproduce  Mr  Pater's   little 
tricks  on    every  page,   and   to 
repeat  one  of  them — the  use  of 
the  word  "just":  "just  that," 
"  just  happiness  "  and  so  forth — 
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to  weariness  was  very  ill.  I 
speak  grossly :  probably  the 
imitation  was  unconscious,  but 
that  is  the  effect.  Oddly 
enough,  he  represents  Mr  Pater 
as  lecturing  on  Plato's  Republic 
in  a  truly  surprising  fashion. 
"'We  too,'  said  he — 'we  too 
desire  a  place  in  this  City  of  the 
Perfect !  We  too  will  spend 
our  time  in  poetry  and  music 
and  art  and  song.'"  Since 
Plato  was  particular  in  banish- 
ing all  this  from  his  Republic, 
there  is  clearly  something 
wrong — unless  it  be  an  unde- 
served satire  on  Mr  Pater's 
scholarship.  But  these  are  de- 
tails :  I  should  not  go  into  them 
were  it  not  that  it  is  Mr  Hut- 
ton's  first  novel,  and  that  I  am 
becoming  a  veteran  critic.  It 
is  more  serious  to  find  just 
one  or  two  little  symptoms  of  a 
certain  conceit  in  refinement. 
They  are  due  to  a  lack  of 
humour,  which  is  apparent.  A 
sort  of  humour  would  indeed 
have  knocked  the  book  to  pieces, 
but  another  sort  would  have 
mellowed  it.  Are  we  English 
losing  our  humour?  There 
seems  to  be  very  little  about. 
Our  professed  humourists,  peri- 
odical and  other,  do  indeed  deal 
in  wit — of  varying  qualities — 
but  their  humour  is  not  abun- 
dant :  one  cannot  blame  the 
author  of  a  serious  romance  of 
the  soul  for  lacking  it.  But 
humour  would  have  given  his 
hero  an  interest.  The  achieve- 
ment, then,  of  this  book  is 
partial  and  unequal  —  yet  the 
promise  is  beyond  doubt,  and 
above  all  the  tone,  the  attitude 
to  life,  the  sense  of  what  matters, 
are  in  their  way  noble.  Nothing 
common  or  mean. 


Now  for  Mr  George  Moore. 
I  always  feel  myself  militant 
when  I  begin  a  book  by  Mr 
George  Moore,  perhaps  because 
so  much  of  his  literary  work 
has  been  fighting.  I  knit  my 
brows  and  I  ask:  What  now? 
My  only  quarrel  with  him 
about  'Sister  Teresa'  is  that 
it  did  not  form  an  integral 
part  of  'Evelyn  Innes.'  He 
admits  in  a  preface  that  it 
should  have  done  so,  and  the 
admission,  however  courageous, 
by  no  means  palliates  the 
fault.  It  was  a  matter  of  so 
many  thousand  words  and  the 
conveniences  of  publishing,  we 
are  told ;  but  an  artist  should 
have  insisted  on  doing  the 
artistic  thing.  The  whole 
should  have  been  one  book,  in 
whatever  number  of  volumes 
it  mattered  not.  The  theme 
is  the  struggle,  in  a  nature 
essentially  religious,  strongly 
passionate,  and  with  a  genius 
for  music,  of  these  three  ele- 
ments— art,  the  flesh,  and  the 
denial  of  the  flesh  ;  and  '  Sister 
Teresa '  merely  describes  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  last. 
I  thought  when  I  read  '  Evelyn 
Innes,'  and  think  still,  that  Mr 
George  Moore,  with  all  his 
powers,  admired  by  few  more 
than  by  me,  had  chosen  a 
theme  beyond  them.  The  re- 
lation of  sex  to  art,  and 
especially  to  music,  that  alone 
is  a  subject  for  a  very  great 
master.  But  Mr  Moore  has 
complicated  it  by  making  the 
woman  in  whom  the  relation 
is  seen  the  victim  also  of  a 
morbidly  searching  and  self- 
tormenting  conscience.  No  man 
alive,  unless  it  be  Tolstoi,  could 
have  thoroughly  worked  out 
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the  solution.  Mr  Moore's  is 
plausible;  it  does  not  com- 
pletely satisfy.  It  is  a  cruelly 
needless  abrogation  both  of  sex 
and  art,  the  utter  sacrifice 
of  life  and  intellect.  So,  at 
least,  it  appears  to  a  casual  lay- 
man. The  triumph  of  religion, 
as  the  subject  is  brought  to 
think  it,  is  based  on  the  com- 
plete wearing  out  of  will  and 
mind  and  body.  That  escape 
from  spiritual  apathy  is  surely 
not  to  be  desired,  whether  in 
this  case  the  art  be  true  or 
false.  In  artistic  content,  if 
one  may  use  the  phrase,  '  Sister 
Teresa '  is  not  equal  to  '  Evelyn 
Innes.'  Mr  Moore's  great  qual- 
ity is  one  which,  albeit  from 
afar,  recalls  the  Tolstoi  of 
*  Anna  Karenina  '  and  *  Peace 
and  War,'  a  power  of  writing 
quite  objectively  and  yet  with 
absolute  sympathy.  Its  appli- 
cation to  the  life  of  a  convent 
is  striking ;  but  there  is  little 
or  nothing  else  in  the  book 


that  gives  it  scope  outside  the 
theme  of  Evelyn  herself.  But 
still  the  book  is  an  advance : 
the  thought  is  clearer,  the  ac- 
curacy and  freedom  of  language 
are  greater  than  in  the  others. 
Mr  Moore  —  he  also  —  wants 
humour,  but  the  want  does  not 
spoil  anything  here,  as  was  too 
often  the  case  before.  That  Mr 
Moore  will  ever  be  master  of  a 
fine  style  is  unlikely,  but  his 
gift  of  patient  and  unpreju- 
diced study,  and  of  patient  and 
sincere  expression,  places  him 
far  above  the  run  of  pretty, 
scholarly  writers.  Also — some 
critics,  I  fear,  would  say, 
"above  all" — he  has  brought 
himself  to  write  of  emotion 
and  its  outcome  with  essential 
reticence  and  delicacy.  It  is 
to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  his 
present  devotion  to  Gaelic  will 
not  rob  us  of  so  sure,  if  so 
sombre,  a  recorder  of  the  life 
we  live. 

G.  S.  STREET. 
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A     SIDE-SHOW. 


BY   "LINESMAN/ 


THEKE  is  unusual  animation 
this  windy  May  morning  at  a 
fusty,  dusty  little  camp  squat- 
ting, like  a  mushroom  clump, 
alongside  the  railway  on  the 
high  veldt.  A  train  or  two 
stand  in  the  red-roofed  station, 
nodulous  and  spiky  looking 
trains,  with  mysterious  things 
bulging  beneath  tarpaulins, 
and  red  -  nosed  men,  pierced 
with  the  cold  of  an  early  jour- 
ney, clinging  to  the  bulges,  or 
lying  so  intermingled  with 
wheels,  boxes,  waggon  -  shafts, 
and  other  indefinite  lumber, 
that  a  person  unused  to  supply- 
trains  and  their  inhabitants 
would  risk  a  little  currency  on 
their  never  being  able  to  ex- 
tricate themselves.  Over  the 
high  sides  of  two  or  three 
trucks  protrude  the  grave,  in- 
quiring faces  of  horses,  their 
pointed  ears  turning  in  a  thou- 
sand directions  in  half  as  many 
seconds,  as  people  dash  about 
noisily  on  the  little  platform, 
lifting  and  dropping  wooden 
cases,  shouting  to  friends  or 
assistants  within  a  few  feet  of 
them,  losing  their  own  things 
and  finding  the  things  of 
others  in  the  way  that  people 
on  platforms  have  done  ever 
since  such  places  have  existed 
to  render  a  habitable  globe 
less  habitable.  Here  and  there 
lie  heaps  of  "kit,"  encyclopaedic 
word,  embracing  coats,  helmets, 
Gordian  knots  of  straps,  the 
green  squashy  cyclinders  of 
officers'  valises,  even  slain 


poultry  and  raw  rations,  tied 
with  string,  perhaps,  to  a  pair 
of  boots  or  the  stock  of  a 
rifle.  The  secret  is  out — a  col- 
umn is  in  process  of  formation, 
and  the  dusty  little  camp  is 
being  fed  from  the  base  thirty 
miles  away  by  means  of  this 
noisy  station,  like  a  patient 
through  a  cannula.  The  noise 
increases ;  down  with  a  clang 
fall  the  iron  sides  of  the  trucks 
on  the  leading  train.  Some  of 
the  red-nosed  men  are  unlacing 
the  tarpaulins,  which,  released, 
flap  and  crack  in  the  wind  like 
the  mainsail  of  a  twenty  tonner. 
Off  they  come,  and  lo  !  beneath 
squat  ugly  khaki  guns,  nozzles 
upwards,  as  if  yawning  at  being 
rudely  awaked,  three  on  a  truck : 
what  potentialities  that  truck 
bears  this  day  !  One  can  never 
look  at  a  gun  at  rest  without 
saying  to  oneself  "  When  ?  "  or 
at  a  gun  in  the  very  act  of 
belching  its  flame-girt  horror 
without  ejaculating  "  Now !  " 
I  have  heard  a  whole  regiment 
of  onlookers  do  that  in  unison. 
There  is  more  than  steel 
and  thunder  in  a  cannon; 
there  is  that  of  the  un  - 
canny,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  write,  which,  if  written, 
would  excite  the  derision  of 
the  very  men  who  feel  it  most. 
We  shall  never  get  our  column 
started  at  this  rate.  Off  come 
more  tarpaulins,  beneath  them 
waggons,  boxes  of  biscuits,  tins 
of  "bully,"  water-carts,  am- 
munition-carts, also  ambulance- 
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carts,  potentialities  again  of 
a  sort  complementary  to  those 
of  the  khaki  squatters  in  the 
next  truck.  Then  the  flaps 
of  the  horse-trucks  are  thrown 
down,  with  more  noise  than 
the  others  if  possible,  the  cargo 
not  being  of  insensate  iron  and 
wood,  but  of  nervous,  wide- 
eyed  animals,  who  start  and 
snort  at  the  offensive  clamour. 
They  are  then  led  out,  one  by 
one,  down  the  slippery  ramp, 
stepping  gingerly,  much  afraid 
of  man's  extraordinary  devices. 
These  are  the  gun  horses,  and 
their  composure  is  quickly  re- 
gained as  they  are  led  up  to 
the  well-known  limbers,  which 
have  meantime  been  shoved 
and  handspiked  and  blasphemed 
from  their  trucks.  And  so 
the  work  goes  on,  with  shout- 
ings, jammed  fingers,  and  pro- 
fanity until  the  trains  are 
cleared,  and  all  the  inanimate 
portions  of  a  column  lie  like 
leaves  in  Vallombrosa  upon 
the  platform,  waiting  to  be 
collected  by  the  myrmidons  of 
the  transport  officer.  The 
latter  stands  tranquil,  con- 
scious of  his  power.  Confusion 
soon  freezes  into  order  before 
that  cold  eye;  scattered  1  bis- 
cuit boxes,  &c.,  seem  to  leap 
together  by  magic  from  odd 
corners  of  the  maze,  and  to- 
gether are  borne  ponderously 
off,  once  more  the  entity  which 
had  its  birth  in  some  active 
brain  in  a  distant  office, — 
"  three  days'  rations  for  Colonel 
Jones's  column." 

Meanwhile,  in  camp,  Colonel 
Jones,  king  that  is  to  be,  is 
standing  at  his  tent  -  door 
watching  the  fighting  portion 
of  his  command  converging 


upon  him  from  the  four  points 
of  the  compass.  A  company 
is  just  marching  dustily  in 
from  Platspruit,  ten  miles  away; 
another  is  expected  from  Zand- 
kop  on  the  other  side ;  a  third 
from  Paarde  Rand,  a  hill-top 
station  wide  of  the  line.  These, 
with  the  three  companies,  the 
normal  population  of  the  camp, 
will  form  his  infantry,  the  back- 
bone of  his  fighting  body.  Few 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  but 
with  garrisons  at  starvation 
point  and  "  nights  in  bed  "  but 
an  algebraic  symbol,  it  is  im- 
possible to  spare  more.  On  the 
round  green  bosom  of  the  veldt, 
miles  away,  his  keen  eye  per- 
ceives a  square  black  spot  with 
smaller  spots  in  advance  of  and 
around  it.  These,  he  knows, 
are  his  cavalry  on  their  way  to 
join,  —  two  squadrons  of  the 
famous  old  25th  Dragoons,  who 
so  far  have  had  the  chance  of 
doing  little  more  with  their  fine 
English  horses  than  eat  them 
in  beleaguered  Ladysmith.  The 
black  spots  become  invisible  in 
an  invisible  dip,  they  reappear, 
bigger  and  blacker,  they  will 
be  in  soon,  and  old  Jones  won- 
ders if  old  Brown  is  in  command, 
hoping  he  is,  because  he  hasn't 
set  eyes  on  him  since,  let  me 
see,  those  jolly  days  at  Bareilly 
when  they  two  quarrelled  com- 
placently over  Miss  Robinson, 
the  Commissioner's  daughter, 
unwitting  that  she  was  already 
secretly  married  to  young  Jen- 
kins of  the  150th  Bengal 
Lancers,  and  afraid  to  tell  her 
father !  Oh,  those  placid  old 
days,  they  appear  sacred  amid 
the  worry  and  responsibility  of 
these  anxious  young  ones.  When 
will  Jehu  come  flogging  along 
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the  veldt  road  shouting  joyously, 
"It  is  peace!"? 

But  the  camp  already  pos- 
sesses cavalry,  to  wit,  150  men  of 
one  of  those  harum-scarum,  dare- 
devil Colonial  corps  which  have 
done  such  fine  service  through- 
out the  war — jolly,  reckless  fel- 
lows, the  courage  of  all  nations, 
with  men  in  the  ranks  who  have 
fought  in  Cuba,  in  Texas,  in 
Timbuctoo.  A  useful  lot,  thinks 
Colonel  Jones,  but  somewhat  of 
an  anxiety  to  his  sealed-pattern 
soldier's  mind,  not  sufficiently 
regardful  of  keeping  touch  with 
plodding  infantry,  and  apt  to 
cover  the  scenery  for  miles 
with  the  scandalous  spectacle 
of  wild  horses  scampering 
madly  before  a  brace  of 
yelling  troopers  —  apt  also  to 
return  to  camp,  grinning,  in 
the  evening  with  deceased 
poultry  dangling  from  the 
saddle  "D's." 

By  sundown  all  units  have 
been  reported  in  camp,  orders 
are  issued  for  to-morrow's 
move,  and  Colonel  Jones,  as  he 
turns  into  his  blankets,  breathes 
a  little  prayer,  more  to  Fortune 
than  his  God  as  is  the  soldier's 
wont,  that  chances  will  be 
given  him  to  show  what 
manner  of  man  he  is.  Around 
the  evening  camp  -  fires  his 
orders  and  he  have  been  dis- 
cussed, until  fatigue  and  irate 
orderly  sergeants  combine  to 
silence  every  sound  but  the 
deep  breathing  of  a  thousand 
sleepers. 

Sleep  well,  oh  column !  You 
are  but  a  side-show,  no  deep-sea 
cable  vibrates  with  the  news  of 
your  concentration,  the  men  in 
the  big  arena  have  scarcely 
time  to  hear  of  your  sixpenny 


arrival  in  the  greatest  war- 
show  on  earth;  but  here  you 
are  all  the  same,  a  thousand 
fighting  men,  no  mean  thing  in 
your  own  perspective,  and  as 
prepared  to,  and  as  likely  to 
lose  your  lives  and  fall  eter- 
nally asleep  as  any  amongst 
the  Titans.  Sleep  well! 

'Tis  a  fine  hunting  morn,  and 
off  goes  the  hunt  at  dawn,  a 
chilly  dawn,  with  a  mist  like 
the  smoke  of  fine  tobacco 
curling  around  the  grassy 
hummocks  of  the  veldt,  and 
the  air  so  still  that  the  breath 
of  the  horses  puffs  upwards 
in  little  blue  jets.  Going  to 
be  a  hot  day,  say  the  old 
hands,  for  all  the  tingle  is  in 
the  air  now;  the  freshmen 
swing  their  arms  and  wish 
they  had  put  on  another 
jersey.  The  procession  streams 
anyhow  out  through  the  gap 
in  the  wire  entanglement,  from 
every  spike  of  which  hangs  a 
diamond  drop  of  dew  and  the 
delicate  tracery  of  a  wet 
spider's  web ;  a  company  here, 
a  gun  there,  a  mounted  officer 
pushing  forward  here,  another 
there  trying  to  turn  his 
"bobbery"  horse  to  get  back. 
With  a  rumble  -  dumble  and 
metallic  jingle  the  two  field 
guns  bump  over  the  sun-baked 
ruts,  and  behind  them  groans  a 
4 '7  naval  gun,  long  of  snout, 
elephantine  of  carriage  and 
wheels,  Jack  ashore  in  every 
lurch  of  his  rolling  gait  behind 
the  plodding  oxen.  Outside  the 
wire  a  halt  is  called :  there  is  a 
forming  of  infantry,  wheeling  of 
artillery  and  baggage,  and  a 
curious  process  of  disintegration 
amongst  the  mounted  men  who 
are  to  lead  the  way.  The  column 
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is  getting  into  shape,  and  in  any 
other  war  but  this  a  mighty 
respectable  shape  it  would  ap- 
pear. The  cavalry,  who  have 
extended  on  the  move,  now 
cover  the  country  in  front  for 
three  miles,  with  little  clumps 
on  either  flank ;  and  seeing  this 
Colonel  Jones  gives  the  word, 
and  off  again  lumbers  the  whole 
caravan,  due  northwards,  head- 
ing straight  for — what  ? 

For  a  little  laager  of  a  hun- 
dred Boers,  comfortably  en- 
sconced in  a  hollow  designed 
for  surprises,  says  the  Intelli- 
gence officer;  this  only  as  a 
premise,  however — the  Intelli- 
gence officer  has  heard  his  de- 
partment too  often  chaffed  for 
being  eupeptic  in  the  matter 
of  information  to  offer  it  as  a 
conclusion,  though  his  news  for 
weeks  past,  gesticulated  ore 
rotundo  by  native  scouts  with 
rolling  eyes  and  coats  of  many 
colours,  has  been  plain  enough 
on  this  point.  The  laager  is 
there  right  enough,  its  garri- 
son also  as  reported,  a  hundred 
men  and  no  more,  but  within 
two  hours'  ride  there  lies  a 
town,  at  present  the  two  hun- 
dredth that  has  done  duty  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  Boer 
Government  and  army,  and 
who  knows  but  that  handsome, 
untruthful  Louis  Botha,  getting 
wind  of  our  venture,  may  not 
descend  to  the  assistance  of  his 
outpost,  turning  our  side-show 
into  something  more  suited  to 
the  big  arena,  no  pleasant  pros- 
pect for  performers  so  modest 
as  we?  But  possibilities  such 
as  these  are  not  for  the  com- 
mon ear,  and  the  columnar 
private  soldier,  glad  to  be  step- 
ping it  out  again  across  the 


fresh  green  veldt  after  his  long 
term  of  hard  labour  at  patrol- 
ling and  sentry  -  going,  as 
guardian  of  the  line,  sees  ahead 
of  him  only  ridge  after  ridge  of 
grass,  each  with  its  little 
puckered  eyebrow  of  stones 
atop,  and  the  prospect  of  an 
immensity  of  fun  when  the 
time  for  rushing  the  laager 
shall  arrive.  He  knows  (though 
he  should  not)  that  other  col- 
umns such  as  his  own  are 
marching  from  various  points, 
converging  upon  the  selfsame 
laager,  and  to  himself  and  his 
pals,  with  wealth  of  metaphor 
and  prognostication  unlimited, 
he  pictures  the  doomed  Dutch- 
men therein  as  scorpions  within 
a  ring  of  flame,  as  chickens 
already  hatched.  Cheery  Brit- 
ish soldier,  this  is  no  place  for 
his  eulogy ;  but  who  can  help 
admiring  his  plumb  settlement 
of  the  uncertain  before  he  wins, 
his  grim  certainty  that  he  is 
winning  when  he  is  already 
beaten !  For  he  has  been 
beaten,  has  the  British  soldier, 
and  had  he  not  been,  we  should 
have  known  nothing  of  his 
grandest  characteristics.  And 
now  behold  him  footing  it 
smartly  over  the  grass,  helmet 
awry  to  turn  the  sidelong  rays 
of  the  two  'hours'  old  sun, 
tobacco  smoke  and  badinage 
issuing  alternately  from  his 
mouth,  in  one  extreme  corner 
of  which  hangs  his  short  pipe 
with  inverted  bowl.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  distant  sound  ahead, 
which  sends  an  electric  shock 
through  all  the  lines  of  march- 
ing men.  At  home  in  London 
town  we  should  know  well 
enough  what  it  was, — a  boy  on 
the  trot  drawing  his  stick  along 
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the  area  railings ;  but  out  here 
we  know  what  it  is  too,  a  score 
of  Mausers  in  action.  So  ho  ! 
The  cavalry  have  drawn  them 
already  ;  precious  little  surprise 
there  is  going  to  be  about 
this !  Some  put  their  pipes 
away,  others,  who  had  not 
been  smoking,  pull  out  and 
light  theirs,  and  all  increase 
the  pace  up  the  rise,  until 
halted  by  command.  From 
the  top  one  can  see — nothing ! 
The  hurried  click-clack  is  still 
audible,  apparently  coming 
from  a  low  stone-topped  ridge 
overhanging  a  farm  about  two 
miles  ahead,  but  not  a  living 
soul  is  in  sight,  Boer  or  Briton. 
Then,  as  from  the  very  ground 
itself,  a  galloping  rider  appears 
speeding  towards  us.  "Bring 
up  the  gun,"  says  Colonel 
Jones,  standing  by  his  horse, 
telescope  to  eye;  no  need  to 
ask  "  which  gun  ?  "the  old  salt 
behind  the  team  of  bullocks 
has  lurched  up  the  rise  and*  is 
alongside  in  no  time.  "  Action 
front ! "  Bound  swings  the 
twenty -foot  tube,  there  is  a 
business  -  like  bustle  amongst 
the  gunners,  and  "  old  Nelson  " 
is  ready,  gaping  cavernously, 
the  cynosure  of  every  eye.  The 
horseman  dashes  up  to  the  col- 
onel, his  horse  trembling  and 
sweating.  "Thirty  Boers  on 
that  ridge,  sir ;  our  men  have 
dismounted  in  the  hollow." 
"Let  drive!"  says  Jones  over 
his  shoulder  to  the  eager  youth 
in  charge  of  the  big  gun; 
spruce  lord  of  the  thunder,  this 
is  a  happy  moment  for  thee ! 
The  officer  runs  to  his  charge, 
the  massive  breech  opens  and 
shuts  with  a  clang  like  that  of 
the  door  of  a  safe,  there  is  a 


squinting  along  the  twenty 
feet  of  khaki  steel,  a  breathless 
pause,  and  then — !  No  word 
can  picture  the  catastrophe 
when  heavy  ordnance  speaks 
at  close  quarters.  Earth,  air, 
and  sky  are  momentarily  no 
more,  every  sense  is  slain,  even 
that  of  hearing  ;  the  very  horses 
do  not  start  and  rear  as  they  do 
at  lesser  sounds,  but  stand  with 
trembling  legs  and  distended 
eyes.  But  the  echoes  die  away, 
and  only  the  thin  dry  shriek  of 
the  receding  shell  is  heard  high 
in  the  air.  All  glasses  are 
levelled  at  the  ridge,  from 
which  no  sound  of  rifle  -  fire 
comes,  for  the  Boers  must 
cower  tight  to  the  earth  with 
that  thing  in  the  air,  as  a  covey 
of  partridges  crouches  when  the 
peregrine's  call  is  heard  above 
them.  A  good  shot !  Up  rises 
a  warm  brown  column  of  earth 
from  the  very  eyebrow  of  the 
ridge,  and  after  an  interval 
back  comes  the  faint  roar  of  the 
exploding  projectile.  Another 
shell  is  sent  howling  on  its  way, 
falling  this  time  over  the  crest 
line,  only  the  sound  of  its  burst 
reaching  our  ears.  Up  from  the 
ground  below  again  little  spots 
appear,  and  begin  to  creep  up- 
wards ;  the  cavalry  scouts  are 
going  to  try  their  luck  once 
more.  They  creep  higher  and 
higher,  backed  up  by  many 
other  spots ;  they  top  the  ridge 
and  disappear  over  it.  Then  a 
helio  begins  to  wink  its  brilliant 
eye  at  us ;  "  all  clear,"  "  limber 
up,"  on  we  go  again.  But  the 
damage  is  done;  back  to  the 
laager  fly  those  thirty  Boers. 
"The  British  are  coming,  com- 
mandant ! "  "  Enteric  seize 
them  !  "  grumbles  that  officer,  a 
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gallant  man  and  a  bibulous,  who 
has  held  his  laager  here  for  six 
months  now  undisturbed,  with 
maledictions  when  news  comes 
of  other  laagers  evaporating 
into  the  thin  air  of  "handsup- 
dorp."1  Grumbling  still,  the 
stout  Dopper  beckons  to  two 
trusty  Burghers,  and  bids  them 
speed  to  headquarters  to  the 
Commandant  General,  that 
handsome,  untruthful  man, 
asking  for  reinforcements,  or  at 
any  rate  for  orders.  But  there 
is  no  time  to  wait  for  either, 
the  British  are  inconveniently 
close,  and  enteric  can  hardly 
seize  them  before  they  arrive 
at  that  ridge  dominating  the 
camp,  though  God  has  been 
very  good  to  his  chosen  in  this 
respect ; 2  does  not  every  bed  in 
those  huge  hospitals  hold  a 
babbling,  fevered  rooinek  ?  The 
commandant  points  one  finger 
at  the  ridge  in  question,  and  in 
a  twinkling  his  men  are  upon 
it ;  no  word  of  command,  no 
standing  upon  the  order  of 
their  going,  just  going,  and  in 
the  very  cunningest  manner, 
here  a  man  there  a  man,  wrig- 
gling around  hummocks,  trot- 
ting up  little  rain  -  washed 
dongas,  little,  but  good  enough 
to  hide  a  Dutchman,  galloping 
across  hollows,  finally  dis- 
mounting just  under  the  crest, 
and  crawling  each  man  to  a 
stone.  There  is  a  hasty  adjust- 
ment of  bandoliers,  in  go  the 
clips,  and  the  ridge  is  occupied 
and  ready ;  the  English  for  all 


their  Zeiss  glasses  have  not 
seen  so  much  as  the  crown  of  a 
hat,  nor  will  they  unless  a  man 
drops  his  when  the  time  comes 
to  bolt.  But  look,  over  the  rise 
a  thousand  yards  ahead  appear 
not  hats  but  helmets,  one,  two, 
three,  and  more  to  follow,  then 
faces,  then  burly  English  bodies. 
The  crouching  Boers  grunt ; 
"  wait ! "  growls  a  voice,  and 
they  wait.  The  silence  is  in- 
tense and  to  the  oncomers  re- 
assuring ;  a  dozen  helmets  ap- 
pear, all  at  identically  the  same 
interval  the  one  from  the  other ; 
there  is  a  pause,  and  then 
tituppy-toppity  the  advanced 
scouts  canter  over  the  ridge  in 
full  view.  "Now!"  growls  the 
same  voice,  there  is  a  rattle  and 
a  roar,  around  the  approaching 
horsemen  spurt  a  hundred  little 
geysers  of  yellow  dust.  One  man 
is  down,  no,  it  is  his  horse  only  ; 
the  rider  leaps  to  his  feet  and 
scuttles,  rabbit-wise,  behind  an 
ant-heap,  the  others,  as  if  pulled 
by  one  string,  swing  round  and 
are  over  the  ridge  again  before 
you  can  say  knife,  at  any  rate 
before  the  Mausers  can  be  re- 
charged. But  the  Burghers 
are  not  to  have  all  the  shooting, 
and  are  soon  lying  as  fiat  as 
flounders  behind  their  stones  as 
the  British  scoiits,  having  found 
a  good  spot,  begin  to  pepper  the 
ridge ;  buzz,  buzz,  come  the  bul- 
lets, hitting  the  stones  with  a 
smack  that  makes  the  squab 
faces  behind  them  shrink  and 
start.  Even  that  dismounted 


1  The  generic  term  given  by  the  Boers  still  in  the  field  to  the  refugee  camps 
within  the  British  lines,  wherein  dwell  the  hundreds  of  Dutchmen  who  have  sur- 
rendered, or  "hands-upped." 

2  This  is  not  blasphemy  but  solid  Boer  conviction.     A  Boer  Mishna  would  be 
a  more  complacent  document  than  was  ever  compiled  by  Jew  or  Roundhead. 
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pig  is  seeking  to  take  revenge 
from  behind  his  ant-heap  for  his 
slain  horse,  which  lies  like  an 
inverted  table,  all  four  legs  stiff 
in  the  air,  and  a  good  shot  he 
is,  verdom  him !  Now,  too, 
away  on  the  right  out  of  range, 
a  considerable  party  of  horse- 
men is  stealing  fast  over  the 
grass,  like  the  shadow  of  a 
wind  -  swept  cloud,  appearing, 
disappearing  over  the  billowy 
rises  and  in  the  dips.  They  are 
galloping  for  the  right  of  the 
ridge  two  miles  away,  thus  out- 
flanking the  Boers  who  hold  the 
left  thereof.  They  reach  its 
foot,  spread  rapidly  upwards, 
fan-wise,  and  in  a  few  moments 
are  on  the  summit :  time  to  go, 
Burghers,  if  you  mean  to  go ! 
"  Go  !  "  roars  the  4*7  from  away 
back  in  the  haze  ;  "  Go  !  "  yells 
the  immense  projectile  from  the 
heights  above,  from  middle  air, 
from  the  riven  earth,  as  it 
plunges  with  uproar  terrific, 
amid  whirling  stones  and  steel 
and  sheets  of  crimson  flame  ten 
yards  in  front  of  a  sangar.  The 
squab  faces  blanch  as  they  press 
themselves  against  the  ground 
in  homage  to  that  awful  avatar. 
"  Go  ! "  again  commands  the 
angry  far-off  sailor  with  thun- 
derous voice.  They  go ;  crawling 
and  sidling  down  the  hill,  pale 
faces  over  shoulder,  distended 
eyes  marking  the  unseen  track 
of  the  oncoming  shell  in  the  air. 
"  Look  where  it  comes  again  !  " 
Was  Hamlet's  noiseless  visitant 
as  terrible  as  this  shrieking 
thing  of  death  ?  It  bursts  over 
the  crest-line,  hurling  its  frag- 
ments after  the  flying  men. 
The  latter  reach  their  ponies, 
leap  into  the  saddle,  and  are 
off  like  the  wind,  bending  low 


over  the  saddle  -  bow,  still 
looking  backwards.  A  dozen 
bullets  from  the  cavalry,  now 
on  their  left,  sighing  over 
them  like  a  little  breeze,  send 
them  faster,  as  bending  yet 
lower,  they  speed  up  the  op- 
posite ridge,  halt  on  its  summit 
a  second,  and  disappear  all 
together,  like  dabchicks  on  a 
pond.  On  rolls  the  British 
column,  one  !  two  ! — one  !  two  ! 
—  as  irresistible  in  its  small 
way  as  the  immense  purpose 
it  represents,  no  hurry,  no  lag- 
ging, no  superfluous  display 
of  interest ;  how  maddening 
to  an  enemy  must  be  the 
steady  middle-class  determina- 
tion which,  having  with  little 
pother  agreed  that  a  thing,  a 
ridge,  a  country,  an  empire  is 
desirable,  straightway  proceeds 
to  take  it,  the  more  certainly 
and  silently  the  more  buffets 
come  in  the  taking.  There 
has  been  much  talk  and  a 
pardonable  fear  of  the  Yellow 
Journalism,  which  has  crept  in 
amongst  us  like  the  blatant 
advertisements  one  finds  in- 
serted between  the  leaves  of 
good  and  solid  books  new  from 
the  bookseller.  There  are  those 
who  see  in  this  new  journalistic 
cult  a  sign  of  disease  or  decay, 
the  yellowing  flag  of  plague 
just  unfurling  from  our  ancient 
ship,  signifying  that  the  pesti- 
lence of  public  untruthfulness 
and  hysteria,  caught  from  in- 
fected foreign  shores,  is  abroad. 
But  surely  there  is  no  cause  for 
alarm.  Has  not  this  glaring, 
noisy  rubbish-fire  but  illumi- 
nated the  drab  and  dignified 
silence  of  the  British  nation 
in  the  colossal  task  with  which 
it  has  found  itself  confronted? 
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Found  itself,  I  say,  for  the  sur- 
prise of  the  discoveries  made 
by  our  nation  in  South  Africa 
would  have  sent  weaker  men 
running  drivelling  and  afraid 
before  the  doors  of  Janus, 
whining  for  them  to  be  shut 
lest  worse  befall. 

Situation  at  4  P.M.,  then,  to 
borrow  the  phraseology  of  Al- 
dershot,  as  follows :  Red  force 
(British)  in  possession  of  high 
ground  commanding  the  late 
site  of  the  enemy's  laager ;  the 
latter,  uncoloured, — unless  one 
applies  to  them  that  antique 
hue  not  seen  since  Dr  Johnson's 
day,  "  sad-coloured,"  —  in  full 
retreat  northwards.  Broken 
their  peace  of  months,  packed 
and  shifted  the  unclean  olla 
podrida  of  tarpaulins,  seedy 
tents,  and  Wormwood-Scrub- 
bian  pots  and  pans,  atoms 
which  fortuitously  concoursing, 
compose  that  unfloral  anthology, 
a  Boer  laager  (this  in  honour  of 
our  mention  of  the  trisyllable 
doctor !).  But  a  Boer  in  flight 
is  in  his  element,  and  never  so 
full  of  resource  and  nerve.  He 
is  therefore  the  most  recupera- 
tive soldier  on  earth,  given  a 
strong  man,  with  a  long  strong 
tongue  to  meet  him  in  cursu,  to 
turn  him,  or  at  least  stop  him 
with  horrible  revilings,  and 
with  a  genius  too  common 
among  Boer  leaders  to  be  pro- 
perly termed  genius,  to  point  out 
to  him  a  position  as  good  or 
better  than  the  one  he  has  quit- 
ted. Nor  do  these  particular 
Boers  lack  such  a  leader ;  they 
are  stopped  and  turned,  like  a 
pack  of  riotous  hounds  on  a  false 
scent  by  the  huntsman's  rating, 
and  sulkily  consent  to  lie  along 
the  hill  -  crest  for  positively 


this  night  only.  So  through- 
out the  bitter  cold  night  they 
lie,  blanketless,  foodless,  not 
over  -  sanguine  of  their  com- 
mandant's blasphemous-penta- 
teuchical  promises  of  help  on 
the  morrow,  a  line  of  shivering 
Micawbers  under  the  winter 
moon.  Meantime  the  side-show 
methodically  occupies  their  late 
ridge,  methodically  dines,  and 
methodically  lays  itself  down 
to  slumber,  all  but  the  sentries 
who  stand,  rifle  over  shoulder, 
looking  like  black  pumps  against 
the  sky,  thinking  of  the  village 
pub  with  its  warm  red  blinds, 
and  its  amber  beer,  glowing  with 
ruby  and  opal  lights  when  held 
between  the  eye  and  the  roast- 
ing fire  ;  what  an  oxymoron  of 
a  thought,  here  on  this  freezing 
ridge  !  "  Yes,  it's  please  to  walk 
in  front,  sir,  when  there's  trouble 
in  the  wind  " ;  but  believe  me, 
lonely  soldier -man,  there  are 
eyes  as  kindly  as  the  glow  of 
the  alehouse  window  looking  to- 
wards you  across  the  7000  miles 
of  chaos  and  old  night — ay,  from 
nearer  than  that ;  for  the  writer 
is  but  one  of  many  who  know 
the  thoughts  and  wishes  chasing 
each  other  in  that  helmeted 
head  of  yours,  who  hears,  as 
plainly  as  he»  does  the  ring  of 
your  rifle -butt  on  the  frozen 
stone,  the  inaudible  cry  you 
send  up,  "How  long?" 

Who  has  not  felt  a  longing 
to  apostrophise  that  romantic, 
uncanny,  desperately  uncom- 
fortable hour  which  precedes 
the  dawn?  Clever  men  who 
have  never  seen  it  have  done  so 
beautifully,  so  beautifully  and 
sympathetically  that  one  is 
certain  that  they  are  clever, 
and  that  they  have  never  seen 
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it.  But  the  "stupid"  British 
army  in  South  Africa,  which 
sees  it  daily,  pictorially  speak- 
ing, leaves  it  severely  alone, 
merely  referring  to  it  as  such 
and  such  an  hour  G.M.  How 
intensely  cold  it  is  at  4  G.M.  on 
this  hill-top  of  ours !  the  sleep- 
ing men  look  like  lines  of  im- 
mense sugar-loaves  so  covered 
and  stiff  with  hoar-frost  are  the 
blankets  which  cover  them.  It 
is  time  to  get  up,  the  cooks  are 
already  crouching  over  their 
eternal  task,  the  lighting  of 
fires.  The  sentry  of  the  last 
relief,  who  has  stood  immobile 
for  two  hours,  begins  to  stamp 
his  feet,  blow  on  his  frozen 
fingers,  and  feign  catarrh;  the 
sergeant  of  the  picket,  know- 
ing the  signs,  looks  at  his 
watch.  "Time  to  get  them 
up,"  he  mutters,  eyeing  the 
prone  sugar-loaves  with  baleful 
stare.  Then  along  the  line  the 
signal  runs,  no  fluttering  flags, 
but  the  burly,  blue-nosed  non- 
commissioned officer,  remind- 
ing each  grunting  sleeper  of 
England's  expectation  of  him 
by  a  jog  with  the  rifle-butt,  or 
a  caress  from  the  toe  of  his 
ammunition-boot.  On  he  goes, 
his  anathema  answered  by 
maranatha  from  each  and  all  of 
his  victims,  huge  earth-shaking 
beast  that  he  is.  What  in 
animated  nature  is  so  insupport- 
able as  a  man  awake  whilst 
others  sleep?  But  all  are  on 
their  feet  in  no  time.  "No 
prayers,  the  morn  being  cold  " 
(to  misquote  butterfly  Pepys), 
blankets  are  rolled  and  packed 
on  the  waggons,  breakfast 
bolted  (shade  of  Heliogabalus, 
let  us  hope  no  portion  of  your 
punishment  is  early  rising,  to 


witness  such  fearsome  speed  in 
victualling  !),  and  the  troops  are 
ready.  Old  Jones,  muffled  to 
the  tips  of  his  ears,  is  ready; 
old  Nelson  is  ready,  with  an 
icicle  dependent  from  the  end  of 
his  twenty-foot  nose,  sniffing  the 
morning  air  with  an  elevation 
of  3000  yards,  that  being  the 
distance  of  the  ridge  in  front. 
During  the  night  more  than 
one  message,  flashed  deviously 
by  lamplight,  has  been  received 
from  the  other  three  columns 
engaged  in  the  converging 
movement.  All  have  had  fight- 
ing :  two  have  had  consider- 
able success,  capturing  a  small 
laager,  a  Maxim  gun,  and 
a  few  prisoners.  But  all 
this  delays  marching,  and  no 
column  of  three  is  where  it 
should  be  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, the  enclosing  and  utter 
absquatulation  of  the  com- 
mando which  had  faced  and 
fled  from  Colonel  Jones  the 
previous  day.  So  that  there 
are  bolt-holes  to  north  and 
east,  particularly  unfortunate 
directions,  as  in  them  lie  two 
towns,  one  as  aforesaid  the 
present  Boer  headquarters,  the 
other  also  strongly  held  :  alack ! 
the  "  best  laid  schemes  gang  aft 
a-gley " ;  it  is  poor  sport  hunt- 
ing foxes  with  the  main  earths 
unstopped.  But  there  is  yet 
a  chance.  If  this  commando 
can  only  be  induced  to  stay 
where  it  is  for  the  present, 
by  judicious  coquetting  on  its 
front,  the  other  columns  may 
make  up  lost  time  this  day, 
and  by  evening  the  cordon  be 
completed.  The  only  force  in 
position  to  do  this  being 
Colonel  Jones's,  he,  on  this 
frosty  morning,  ponderously 
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determines  to  coquet,  starting 
his  delicate  advances  by  send- 
ing his  cavalry  forward  to 
"draw"  the  ridge  in  front. 
They  go  warily,  every  horse 
stepping  like  Agag,  ears  cocked, 
held  short  by  the  head,  fearing 
the  worst.  A  reconnaissance 
must  be  agony  to  a  horse,  with 
his  uncanny  premonition  of 
danger,  and  his  anxious  re- 
sponding to  anything  tense  in 
the  atmosphere.  But  the  ridge 
ahead  is  silent :  higher  and 
higher  work  the  scouts,  the 
taut  reins  relax,  finally  the 
leading  men,  as  if  by  common 
impulse,  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  trot  briskly  to  the 
summit.  It  is  empty!  What 
game  is  brother  Boer  up  to,  that 
he  lets  the  first  trick  go  thus 
easily?  On  go  the  cavalry 
main  body,  over  the  crest,  dis- 
appearing from  view  down  the 
reverse  slope.  With  an  instinct 
born  of  eighteen  months'  cam- 
paigning, the  crowd  upon  the 
ridge  behind  bend  their  heads 
to  listen  for  what  seems  bound 
to  come.  There  is  a  pause,  the 
intense  silence  of  the  early 
morning  on  the  veldt  rendered 
more  intense  by  the  stamp  of  a 
horse  and  the  rattle  of  his  head- 
chain.  Then,  like  the  roll  from 
a  tenor  drum,  the  sound  that 
all  have  been  awaiting  comes 
pulsating  through  the  frosty 
air,  rub-a-dub-a-dub-a-dub,  the 
querulous  rattle  of  Mausers 
making  the  most  of  their  time 
with  a  transient  target  in  front 
of  them.  It  comes  from  a  long 
low  spur  to  our  right  front, 
pointing  sideways  like  a  huge 
index-finger  across  the  slope 
down  which  our  cavalry  have 
trotted,  and  separated  from  it 


by  a  rocky  stream.  Back  like 
the  wind  thunder  the  latter, 
reappearing  on  the  crest  like  a 
mob  of  wild  horses, — no  place  for 
cavalry,  an  open  slope  under 
hot  fire  from  across  a  stony 
spruit !  They  pull  up  with  a 
jerk  and  dismount ;  the  horses 
are  led  in  bunches  under  cover, 
and  soon  an  animated  crackle 
from  the  crest  is  answering  the 
diminishing  fire  from  the  spur. 
Old  Jones  snorts  like  a  war- 
horse.  "  I  must  have  that  spur," 
says  he,  as  indeed  he  must, 
seeing  that  it  leads  cunningly 
up  to  high  ground  from  which 
the  enemy  can  utterly  command 
and  enfilade  our  position.  Who 
better  to  give  it  to  him  than 
those  jolly  harum-scarums  the 
Colonial  Irregulars  ?  There  is 
a  bustle  in  their  lines  at  the 
order  to  move  out,  a  few  mo- 
ments' hurried  conversation 
between  old  Jones  and  their 
white-moustached  commander, 
then  out  they  go,  bump,  bump, 
gingle,  gingle,  sombrero  hats 
flapping  as  the  pace  increases, 
down  into  the  valley  and  over 
the  spruit,  then  with  a  hurroosh 
and  a  scamper  up  the  opposite 
slope,  straight  for  the  razor- 
back  of  the  spur,  whilst  the  big 
gun  lobs  his  shells  deftly  over 
them,  dotting  the  razor-back 
with  columns  of  powdery  earth 
and  smoke.  The  Boers,  whose 
nerves  are  not  as  good  as 
they  were  in  those  halcyon 
days  in  Natal,  do  not  await 
the  rush,  but  fly  on  the  wingg 
of  terror  down  to  a  big  donga 
they  know  of  at  the  base  of  the 
spur.  There,  with  the  courage 
of  rats  in  a  hole,  they  turn  and 
begin  to  pepper  the  ridge.  The 
latter  replying  with  interest, 
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there  is  a  fine  set-to  of  musketry, 
which  comes  pealing  across  the 
valley  to  us  on  our  hill,  like  the 
sound  of  rain  upon  a  tin  roof. 
The  Boers  have  their  backs  to 
the  wall,  evidently,  or  can  it  be 
that  they  are  being  reinforced  ? 
Out  with  the  telescope.  Ah ! 
what  is  that  winding  down  the 
mountain  -  side  beyond,  now 
hidden  beyond  a  spur,  now  ap- 
pearing over  the  smooth  slope 
like  a  long  black  caterpillar? 
Boers,  by  all  that  is  unfor- 
tunate, and  in  strength,  500  at 
least !  A  malison  on  that  head- 
quarter town  of  theirs,  and  on 
the  handsome  untruthful  man 
there  commanding,  with  no  eye 
for  dramatic  unities ;  behold 
him  now  complicating  the  plot 
in  the  most  illicit  fashion,  turn- 
ing our  side  -  show  into  that 
which  will  be  cheap  at  a  guinea, 
much  less  a  sixpenny-bit.  See 
also  on  the  high  ridges  in  pro- 
longation of  the  mountain,  more 
Boers,  dotting  the  skyline  for 
miles,  motionless  as  statues,  no 
doubt  scanning  the  punchbowl 
below  them  with  field-glasses, 
ready  enough  if  wanted.  The 
commando  on  the  mountain 
disappears  in  the  vast  recesses 
and  kloofs  at  its  base ;  away 
over  on  the  spur  the  firing  has 
dwindled  into  a  slow  but  con- 
tinuous dropping  fire,  like  the 
big  drops  before  a  thunder- 
storm, and  indeed  there  is  a 
thundery  feeling  in  the  air! 
That  commando  bodes  no  good, 
and  old  Jones,  with  an  anxious 
face,  orders  a  company  of  in- 
fantry to  prepare  to  reinforce 
the  Colonials  upon  the  spur. 
But  before  they  can  move 
the  storm  breaks ;  there  is  a 
roar  from  the  razor-back,  an 
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angry  spitting  reply  from 
the  donga  —  worse,  from  the 
height  commanding  the  crest 
of  the  spur  on  its  right.  From 
our  ridge  we  can  see  black 
spots  hurrying  over  the  lofty 
downs :  they  have  outflanked 
our  fellows,  by  jingo !  Now, 
Nelson !  The  old  salt  gravely 
swings  round  half  right,  takes 
one  careful  squint  at  the  speed- 
ing figures,  then  boom  !  "  Bang 
in  the  middle  of  'em  !  "  yells 
every  one.  Well  done,  the  spruce 
lord  of  thunder.  Boom !  and 
boom !  again,  before  the  first 
shell  can  land.  Not  for  nothing 
has  the  big  gun  the  magic 
letters  Q.F.  (quick-firing)  em- 
blazoned on  his  breech-block :  he 
can  hurry  when  there  is  need 
can  the  old  salt.  It  is  too  much 
for  the  Boers :  they  check  and 
dawdle  undecidedly,  a  splendid 
target.  Boom  !  a  bull's  -  eye  ! 
they  turn  and  flee  whence  they 
came :  the  flank  is  clear  again. 
But  the  gallant  Colonials  have 
not  got  off  scot-free  either ;  an 
officer  and  two  men  are  lying 
dead  gripping  the  long  grass. 
No  more  side-show  for  them, 
their  little  part  is  played.  They 
are  buried  where  they  fell,  and 
we  from  the  ridge  note  in  silence 
through  our  glasses  the  picks 
rising  and  falling  as  the  grave 
is  dug,  and  later  the  little  group 
which  stands  around  it,  com- 
mending to  God  the  vanished 
ethereal  of  the  earthly  which 
lies  so  pale  within  it.  Oh,  the 
pity  of  it !  Other  two  are 
jolted  into  us  severely  wounded ; 
one  dies  as  soon  as  the  white- 
covered  waggon  creeps  behind 
our  lines.  At  nightfall  he  too 
is  laid  to  rest,  and  a  sudden 
silence  falls  on  chattering 
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groups  around  the  fires  as  the 
"  Last  Post "  calls  with  an  in- 
finity of  pathos  from  the  little 
valley  behind  up  to  his  ascend- 
ing soul,  Good-bye !  good-bye  ! 
Your  duty  done,  comrade,  turn 
into  rest,  awaiting  the  tremend- 
ous r6veiltt  which  shall  waken 
all  men. 

On  the  approach  of  night,  the 
colonel  sends  orders  to  those  on 
the  spur  to  evacuate,  and  to 
retire  on  to  the  main  position. 
The  movement  is  effected  with- 
out opposition,  and  all  hands 
settle  down  together  again, 
wondering  not  a  little  as  they 
roll  into  the  blankets  as  to  the 
vagaries  of  shows  in  general, 
and  of  this  side-show  in  parti- 
cular. 

But  even  before  the  first  snore 
rises  the  situation  changes. 
There  is  a  sudden  exclamation 
from  a  sentry,  and  a  bustle  at 
the  signal-station.  Is  not  that 
a  lamp  flashing  away  close  by 
to  the  north-west,  blink-a-blink, 
blink-blink  ?  So  the  column  on 
our  left  is  in  touch  after  all; 
now  we  shall  see  what  we  shall 
see.  Off  with  a  message  to 
them,  "  Join  us  at  dawn  "  ;  two 
Turks  are  better  than  one  Turk 
all  the  world  over,  by  sword- 
stroke  or  otherwise.  The  side- 
show rolls  over  in  its  blankets 
again,  and  is  soon  trumpeting 
to  the  stars  its  peace  of  mind. 

Dawn  again  —  no  lazy  ser- 
geant-ridden dawn  this  time, 
but  all  men  astir  and  ready  at 
the  first  streak,  looking  towards 
the  ridge  from  whence  the  lamp 
was  blinking  last  night.  Here 
they  come,  making  best  pace 
across  the  rolling  veldt,  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery ;  their  ad- 
vanced scouts  are  already  within 


hail.  The  colonel  trots  down 
the  slope  to  meet  the  command- 
ing officer,  his  plan  already 
made.  There  are  some  farms 
nestling  below  the  long  slope, 
of  which  the  spur  seized  yester- 
day is  the  summit,  and  they  are 
known  to  contain  supplies  and 
forage,  possibly  women ;  all 
three  munitions  of  war  to  the 
enemy — the  latter  perhaps  the 
most  valuable.  What  trait  was 
it  in  old  Mother  Eve  that  has 
lived  through  the  ages  to  ani- 
mate at  last  these  stout-hearted 
daughters  of  far-away  Friesland, 
uncouth  shrews  for  the  most 
part,  but  with  something  of 
stubbornness,  of  courage — nay, 
considering  that  their  share  in 
the  buffets  is  but  the  taking  of 
them — of  heroism  in  them,  which 
has  spurred  their  fathers  and 
brothers  to  the  conflict  more 
than  all  the  mere  concrete  cook- 
ing, comfort,  and  information 
they  have  been  able  to  supply  ? 
British  arms  have  had  no  more 
powerful,  insidious  enemy  than 
this  herd  of  unenlightened, 
one-ideaed  treacherous  women, 
wherein,  not  only  from  the  Boer 
point  of  view,  but  from  that  of 
all  surveyors  of  mankind,  they 
are  to  be  thanked  as  contribut- 
ing to  history  something  very 
much  better  than  Carlyle's 
"flat  Nothing."  Patriotism  is 
at  all  times  a  formidable  thing, 
and  difficult  to  uproot,  but  never 
so  difficult  as  when  it  is  im- 
bedded like  a  reef  of  gold  in 
the  solid  bedrock  of  ignorant 
womanhood,  perhaps  never  so 
golden  and  beautiful,  shaming 
the  surrounding  rubbish  into 
something  very  like  oblivion. 
We  hope  that  in  days  to 
come,  when  the  passion  and 
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hate  of  this  conflict  have  re- 
turned dead  to  their  father 
Death,  men  will  speak  of  the 
fair  things  they  have  seen  as 
freely  as  of  the  base  and  ignoble. 
It  has  always  been  the  custom 
of  the  English  to  underestimate 
their  enemy  before  rushing  at 
him,  but  never  until  this  war  to 
vilify  him  when  down.  There 
has  been  much  of  the  base  and 
ignoble  in  our  enemy,  'tis  true, 
and  but  little  fair,  but,  good 
lack  !  in  what  mine  again  is  the 
gold  in  tons  and  the  rubbish  in 
ounces?  Courage  is  fair,  grit 
and  stoutness  of  purpose  are 
fair,  death  pro  patria  is  fair; 
have  not  the  Boers  shown  them 
all,  unmistakable  amid  the 
treachery,  bigotry,  and  vice — 
the  rubbish  which  alone  has 
been  visible  to  too  many  of  our 
seers  ? 

So  in  these  farms  below  us 
is  something  worth  the  taking, 
and  the  colonel  means  to  take 
it.  The  spur  must  be  recaptured 
as  a  preliminary  :  the  Mounted 
Infantry  of  the  new  column 
shall  try  their  luck  this  time; 
quick  march  every  one  else  for 
the  ridge  in  front  of  us,  that 
which  was  yesterday  held  by 
our  cavalry.  It  is  soon  reached, 
and  is  found  to  be  of  a  semi- 
circular shape,  with  the  convex 
side  towards  the  enemy,  and 
the  troops,  when  disposed  along 
its  crest,  will  be  able  to  afford 
a  very  pretty  exposition  of 
diverging  fire.  Away  over  on 
the  spur  the  Boers  are  stand- 
ing up  watching  our  move- 
ments, being  particularly  thick 
on  a  little  stony  knob  half-way 
up  the  sweeping  slope,  making 
the  summit  look  quite  bristly 
with  their  crowd  of  tiny  up- 


right figures.  The  two  field- 
guns,  arrived  with  the  rein- 
forcement, mark  them  for  their 
own,  and  bellow  simultaneously 
at  the  precise  moment  chosen 
by  old  Nelson  up  on  the  ridge 
behind  for  his  sonorous  "  Be- 
gone ! "  The  figures  disappear 
before  the  projectiles  can  reach 
them,  shell  follows  shell  as  the 
Mounted  Infantry  move  out 
to  their  appointed  task.  They 
are  in  good  hands  are  these 
"  mounted  feet  " ;  no  more  dash- 
ing commander  than  their  gal- 
lant captain,  late  of  the  Hussars, 
has  ever  galloped  before  his 
men.  See  how  they  extend 
whilst  at  a  fast  trot,  which, 
as  they  breast  the  opposite 
slope,  changes  to  a  canter,  then 
a  gallop,  then  a  swift  irresis- 
tible rush  as  they  near  the 
summit ;  they  are  upon  it  in 
a  twinkling,  despite  an  agi- 
tated pop !  pop !  from  the 
boulders  which  cover  it,  —  a 
gallant  sight,  beholding  which 
the  breath  is  held  in  anxiety 
and  admiration.  Not  legiti- 
mate Mounted  Infantry  work, 
an  Aldershot  critic  would  say, 
this  charging  of  kopjes.  Per- 
haps not,  but  something  very 
much  better,  my  purist  friend 
— soldiers'  work;  the  work  of 
the  handy  man,  who,  seeing  a 
job  ahead,  does  it  in  the  quick- 
est possible  time  without  refer- 
ence to  a  text  -  book.  South 
Africa  will  henceforth  be  known 
as  the  grave  of  certain  regula- 
tions eke  of  reputations.  This 
time  the  Boers,  thoroughly  un- 
nerved, do  not  stay  their  flight, 
but  gallop  madly  back  to  the 
high  hills  beyond,  pursued  by 
the  shells  from  the  4 '7  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  his  range. 
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One,  dropping  a  few  yards  in 
front  of  the  mob,  turns  them  as 
a  flock  of  sheep  are  turned  by 
the  dog.  They  race  up  a  donga 
to  the  left  and  pull  up  out  of 
range,  but  in  full  view,  on  the 
side  of  a  mighty  green  down. 
Oh  for  that  missing  north-east- 
erly column  of  ours !  Would 
British  troops  but  appear  where 
they  should  appear,  on  the 
higher  ridge  behind  them,  that 
commando  would  be  on  the 
march  to  Handsupdorp  to- 
night. But  the  farms  are 
clear  at  any  rate.  Two  mule- 
waggons  are  sent  bowling  down 
to  them  with  an  escort.  No 
women,  only  a  confused  mass 
of  bedding,  furniture,  and 
household  goods ;  the  buildings 
are  fairly  stuffed  with  the 
stuffy  belongings  of  a  Boer 
family  or  families.  In  one 
room  alone  there  are  seven 
beds  ranged  alongside  one  an- 
other; a  regular  barracks  this 
farm,  and  an  ordnance  store 
to  boot,  for  the  lofts  are  full 
of  fodder  and  mealies,  refresh- 
ment for  man  and  beast.  Out 
with  them  all,  no  time  to 
dawdle  with  that  commando 
angrily  looking  on  from  the 
shelf  above :  already  a  few  of 
the  more  adventurous  spirits 
have  crept  forward  and  begin 
to  snipe  at  the  groups  around 
the  farms.  The  mealies,  &c., 
having  been  flung  out  into  a 
heap,  a  match  is  set  to  them 
and  they  flare  up  with  a  roar. 
Now  a  note  is  brought  to  the 
officer  in  charge — "  Have  found 
the  women  hiding  in  the  spruit- 
bed."  And  lo  !  they  came  along 


the  path,  a  piteous,  untidy 
procession, — women  in  dirty 
sun-bonnets,  old,  young,  mid- 
dle-aged, with  children  multi- 
tudinous hanging  to  their 
skirts  with  terrified  grip.  No 
pleasant  task  this.  On  to  the 
waggons  with  them,  first  fling- 
ing mattresses,  bedding,  bun- 
dles of  clothing  (already  packed 
in  anticipation  of  a  move). 
Now  ladies,  please,  forgive  us, 
it  is  our  duty,  and  after  all 
each  one  of  you  may  mean 
another  week's  war  if  we 
leave  you  in  peace,  to  feed 
those  scoundrels  up  there  on 
the  mountains.  Away  we  go, 
two  waggon  -  loads  full,  full 
speed  up  the  slope,  with  the 
shells  singing  over  our  heads 
towards  the  snipers,  and  the 
long  whips  cracking  like  rifle- 
shots. One  woman  secretly 
throws  away  a  bit  of  crumpled 
paper.  It  is  picked  up  and 
opened,  a  letter  to  one  of  the 
Boer  officers  from  his  wife. 
Listen,  reader,  and  judge  if  a 
woman  be  a  munition  of  war 
or  no : — 

"Beloved  husband,"  it  begins, 
"the  British  are  in  sight,  and 
the  bombs  are  already  coming 
over  our  house.  Now  I  know, 
like  you,4what  it  is  to  be  under 
shell-fire.  If  I  am  taken,  do  not 
think  of  me ;  fight  on  to  the 
very  last,  and  God  keep  you  in 
safety." l 

Is  there  nothing  of  nobility 
in  this  ?  If  there  be  not,  nobil- 
ity must  be  but  an  affair  of 
frontiers  after  all,  not  to  be 
found  beyond  its  political  bound- 
aries, instead  of  the  cosmopolitan 


1  An  exact  translation  of  a  letter  actually  dropped  by  a  Boer  woman  under 
circumstances  such  as  related  above. 
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thing  one  has  been  comforted  to 
imagine  it.  No  wonder,  with 
letters  like  this  in  his  filthy  wal- 
let, that  so  many  a  lazy  porcine 
Burgher  has  found  it  in  his  soul 
to  forego  his  ignoble  inclination, 
the  otium  sine  dignitate  which 
is  so  remarkably  good  enough 
for  him,  to  set  his  teeth  "and 
fight  to  the  last," 

It  is  now  near  closing-time 
for  our  Side -Show.  The  big 
arena  calls  two  out  of  the  four 
performers  in  it  to  more  heroic 
"  turns,"  and  the  other  two  must 
return  whence  they  came,  to 
duties  even  less  tinselled  and 
exciting — the  dull  daily  round 
and  common  task  of  guard- 
ing the  lines  of  communica- 
tion. The  mule -waggons  ar- 
riving at  the  ridge  find  the 
"  properties "  already  packed, 
and  all  things  in  order  for  a 
move.  Once  more  then  see  the 
column  on  the  march,  baggage 
in  front  this  time,  stepping  it 
out  for  home,  pipes  alight,  hel- 
mets awry  as  before,  one  !  two ! 
— one  !  two  ! — as  imperturbable 
with  purpose  defeated  behind 
them  as  when  it  was  unknown 
before  them.  Is  not  this  a  more 
unique  trait  than  the  other  in 
the  psychology  of  nations,  and 
to  a  foe  more  disheartening? 
Curses  on  this  wooden  battering- 
ram  of  a  people,  they  falter 
neither  in  defeat  nor  victory; 
can  nothing  shake  them?  A 
question  asked  in  too  many 
quarters  not  to  set  the  cynical 
laughing  at  Peace  Conferences 
and  similar  mighty  hypocrisies. 
But  the  Boers,  most  practical 
of  investigators,  see  in  this 


little  column  wending  its  way 
homewards  an  excellent  field 
for  experiment.  It  is  not  often 
that  philosophers  have  before 
them  the  concretion  of  an  idio- 
syncrasy to  poke  and  prod  at, 
wherein  war  is  blessed  amongst 
the  sciences.  Pursuing  it  no 
man  need  say,  "I  wonder,"  or 
"it  is  probable,"  who  has  two 
legs  and  arms  from  Heaven, 
and  from  Gehenna  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  science,  for  can 
he  not  straightway  test  his 
theories  to  the  point  of  proof 
most  positive  ?  War  is  in  truth 
a  conflict  between  character- 
istics as  much  as  between  rifle 
and  rifle, — the  timid  fly  before 
the  bold,  the  doubtful  hesitate 
in  the  faces  of  the  determined. 
How  curious  has  it  often  been 
to  watch  these  warring  spirits 
in  action,  with  never  a  shot 
fired  from  the  coarser  weapons, 
merely  the  shift  and  sway  of 
bodies  of  men  whose  psychologi- 
cal armaments  are  meeting  each 
other  in  the  empty  air  as  surely 
as  their  bodies  will,  when  the 
stronger  Geist  of  one  side  has 
prompted  it  to  hurl  itself  upon 
that  with  the  weaker. 

And  the  Boers  have  a  Geist 
which  impels  them  almost  ir- 
resistibly around  the  heels  of 
a  retreating  enemy.  I  say 
"almost,"  for  there  have  been 
occasions  when  the  artificial 
spirit  of  discipline  has  put  up 
her  iron  hand  to  bar  the  way, 
and  the  truer  wraith  has  been 
stopped,  to  the  great  loss  of  its 
owners,  as  must  ever  be  when 
genuine  tendencies  are  checked 
in  any  affair  of  life.1 


1  Many  Boers  have  assured  me  that  only  the  threats  of  their  commandants 
kept  the  men  in  the  trenches  watching  the  British  army  retiring  from  Colenso, 
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But  here  there  is  nothing  of 
this.  No  sooner  has  the  rear- 
guard moved  off  than  the 
Boers  are  after  them,  en- 
veloping the  flanks,  firing 
from  every  little  hollow  and 
donga,  galloping  unseen  to 
within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  rearmost  Britons.  The 
latter  halt  and  face  about, 
there  is  a  sharp  interchange 
of  fire,  then  a  sudden  ces- 
sation of  the  fusilade  from 
the  enemy's  side.  The  Boers 
have  no  idea  of  being  hit  back, 
so  they  lie  flat  and  wait,  until 
reassured  by  the  silence  the 
infantry  rise  and  resume  their 
march  after  the  column.  Up 
get  the  Dutchmen  again,  bang  ! 
bang !  bang !  others  canter  up 
and  the  fire  is  redoubled.  The 
company  of  the  rear -guard, 
sorely  pestered,  halts  again, 
and  a  message  is  sent  forward 
to  the  field  artillery.  The  two 
guns  are  unlimbered,  and  open 
fire  over  the  heads  of  the  prone 
men,  making  splendid  practice, 
the  Boer  fire  ceasing  at  the 


second  shell.  There  is  another 
pause,  then  another  shrapnel 
to  make  sure,  and  on  we  go 
again.  Ten  minutes  later, 
bang !  bang !  bang !  again 
from  behind,  and  an  exact 
repetition  of  the  former  nuis- 
ance of  halting  and  unlim- 
.bering  the  guns.  Three  times 
more  does  this  happen  before 
the  column,  having  crossed  a 
drift  at  the  foot  of  the  ridges, 
enters  a  stretch  of  bare  veldt 
where  the  Boers  cannot  follow 
without  exposure.  There  have 
been  a  few  casualties,  a  mounted 
infantryman  killed,  two  others 
missing,  but  a  lucky  shrapnel 
was  seen  to  drop  two  or  three 
of  the  little  black  mounted 
figures  who  incautiously  showed 
themselves  on  a  ridge.  There- 
after the  march  is  unmolested, 
and  our  Side- Show,  only  one  of 
hundreds  of  its  sort,  ceases 
to  have  any  interest,  if  in- 
deed it  ever  had  any,  with 
such  mighty  goings  -  on  to 
be  seen  all  around  for  the 
asking. 


and  other  places.  It  requires  no  great  tactical  knowledge  to  perceive  how 
greatly  this  semi-discipline  of  the  enemy  on  such  occasions  militated  against 
them,  and  in  our  favour. 
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A   LANGUID   SESSION   AND   A   LIBERAL   FARCE. 


THE  parliamentary  session  of 
1901  opened  under  circum- 
stances of  a  very  unusual 
character.  It  is  many  years 
since,  either  within  or  with- 
out the  walls  of  Parliament, 
so  little  interest  has  been 
excited  by  the  progress  of 
public  affairs.  Of  course  par- 
ticular classes  and  particular 
schools  of  politicians  have  not 
been  inattentive  to  the  measures 
with  which  they  are  specially 
concerned.  But  that  is  a 
different  thing.  The  nation  at 
large  has  not  once  been  roused 
to  anything  like  a  general 
demonstration  either  against  or 
in  favour  of  any  proposed 
change.  The  political  atmos- 
phere has  become  almost  as 
languid  as  that  which  was 
breathed  by  the  lotus-eaters. 
The  session  has  gone  by  like 
a  tale  that  is  told,  and  no  one 
cares  to  ask  his  fellow  what 
has  been  done  or  left  undone. 
It  seems  as  if  it  had  only  been 
born  yesterday,  and  in  a  fort- 
night more  it  will  be  dead. 
We  can  recollect  nothing  at  all 
like  it  since  the  days  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  difference  being 
that  what  was  then  the  quietude 
of  satisfaction  is  now  the  lassi- 
tude of  exhaustion.  People 
cannot  spare  more  than  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  emotion  for 
national  concerns  as  distinct 
from  their  own,  and  if  this  is 
absorbed  by  one  class  of  sub- 
jects it  cannot  be  given  to 
another.  The  strain  on  public 
feeling  occasioned  by  the  South 
African  war  has  been  very 


Cat ;  and  when  gradually  it 
ame  apparent  that  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  had 
changed,  and  that  a  period  of 
great  victories  and  great  disas- 
ters— all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war — was  to  end  in 
a  wearisome  and  monotonous 
guerilla  contest,  as  the  noblest 
river  in  Europe  is  lost  eventu- 
ally in  swamps  and  ditches,  a 
reaction  set  in,  which  spread 
very  naturally  through  many 
other  channels  as  well. 

Then  came  our  all-absorbing 
calamity  —  the  death  of  the 
Queen ;  she  who  had  been  our 
sovereign  so  long  that  none  but 
old  men  could  recollect  any 
other;  who  seemed  a  part  of 
our  national  life ;  and  one  from 
whom  we  could  scarcely  realise 
the  possibility  of  parting. 
These  two  successive  drains 
upon  those  reservoirs  of  public 
feeling,  which  in  England  are 
but  rarely  drawn  upon,  left 
little  for  the  work  of  legisla- 
tion, which  usually  fills  the 
public  mind  from  February  to 
August.  Men's  hearts  were 
unattuned  to  the  everyday 
routine  of  parliamentary  busi- 
ness. We  must  all  have  ex- 
perienced similar  periods  of 
depression  or  excitement  in  our 
private  lives,  when  circum- 
stances of  unusual  interest  or 
moment  deprived  us  for  a  time 
of  all  inclination  to  attend  to 
our  regular  work.  Such  is 
certainly  one  cause  to  which 
must  be  attributed  much  of 
what  has  been  called  the 
lethargy  of  the  session,  or,  in 
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the  language  of  the  Opposition, 
the  lethargy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Ministers  are  but  men ; 
what  the  public  in  general  are 
feeling  they  too  must  be 
supposed  to  feel.  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Mr  Balfour  could  no 
more  be  unaffected  by  the 
circumstances  we  have  men- 
tioned than  the  man  in  the 
street.  We  are  told  that  the 
time  may  come  when  the  peo- 
ple will  look  for  greater  vigour 
in  legislation.1  When  that 
time  arrives  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Government  will 
supply  the  want.  At  present 
there  is  no  popular  enthusi- 
asm to  be  observed  about  any- 
thing whatever ;  there  is  no 
question  on  which  any  great 
public  meeting  could  be  sum- 
moned, stinging  speeches  de- 
livered, and  strong  resolutions 
passed  amid  loud  acclamations. 
In  this  state  of  public  feeling, 
is  it  fair  to  be  constantly  re- 
proaching the  Government  with 
their  want  of  vigour  ? 

It  scarcely  lies  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Opposition  to  do  so  ;  for 
undoubtedly  when  the  Opposi- 
tion is  incapable  of  performing 
its  proper  functions,  it  is  always 
very  likely  that  Governments 
will  neglect  their  own.  Power- 
less Oppositions  make  indolent 
Administrations :  this  is  an  old 
parliamentary  truth,  and  it  has 
been  signally  exemplified  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months.  And 
not  only  is  the  Cabinet  itself 
liable  to  exhibit  weakness  under 
these  conditions,  but  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  party  are  apt  to 
grow  careless  of  their  duties  as 
well,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 


from  whom  they  think  they  have 
nothing  to  fear,  and  to  believe 
that  no  sacrifice  can  be  required 
of  them  by  a  Government  which 
is  virtually  unassailable.  But 
Ministers  themselves,  and  all 
experienced  statesmen,  know 
better.  They  know  the  bad 
moral  effect  of  a  close  division, 
or  perhaps  even  a  defeat  on  any 
important  question,  though  it 
may  be  reversed  the  next  day  ; 
and  they  naturally  shrink  from 
pressing  forward  contentious 
measures  at  a  time  when  they 
cannot  rely  on  the  daily  support 
of  their  normal  majority.  There 
is  a  good  deal  therefore  to  be 
said  when  we  hear  the  Govern- 
ment accused  of  weakness,  and 
vacillation,  and  irresolution. 
They  share  in  that  reaction, 
and  in  that  peculiar  form  of 
mind  superinduced  by  such 
events  as  we  have  named,  what 
the  *  Daily  Telegraph '  calls 
"  the  public  torpor  "  ;  and  they 
are  encouraged  to  give  way 
to  it  partly  by  the  paralysis 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
rouse  them  out  of  it,  partly  by 
the  unsteadiness  of  men  who 
become  enervated  with  the  dog- 
days,  and,  like  a  thirsty  army 
when  water  is  approached,  can 
with  difficulty  be  kept  in  their 
ranks. 

Of  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  three  at 
least  were  of  first-class  import- 
ance :  one  because  it  concerned 
the  safety  of  our  country  and 
our  empire ;  another  because-  it 
had  been  long  promised,  and  the 
public,  hoping  that  it  would 
bring  some  slight  relief  to  the 
overburdened  ratepayer,  were 
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impatient  of  delay ;  and  a  third 
because  it  is  to  the  moral  and 
material  condition  of  the  British 
people  what  the  first-mentioned 
is  to  our  imperial  and  military 
welfare.  We  refer  of  course  to 
the  reconstruction  of  the  army, 
the  Secondary  Education  Bill, 
and  the  promised  measures  for 
"the  prevention  of  drunken- 
ness " ;  and  to  these  must  be 
added  the  financial  measures 
rendered  necessary  by  our 
"military  and  naval  require- 
ments" and  by  the  expense 
of  the  war  in  South  Africa. 
It  was  therefore  from  no  dearth 
of  questions  of  great  inter- 
est that  the  public  displayed 
comparatively  little  curiosity 
with  regard  to  what  Parlia- 
ment was  doing.  In  other 
days  the  first  measure  in  the 
list  by  itself  would  have  been 
the  talk  of  the  London  season. 
Last  spring  it  was  only  a  nine 
days'  wonder.  And  we  doubt 
whether,  even  two  months  ago, 
any  one  but  a  military  expert 
could  have  given  even  an  out- 
line of  its  principal  provisions. 
It  was  all  the  more  to  the 
credit  of  the  Government  on 
that  account  that  they  stood 
to  their  guns.  But  they  seem 
after  all  to  have  won  more  ap- 
plause by  the  frankness  with 
which  they  acknowledged  the 
defects  of  the  War  Office  than 
by  the  means  which  they  have 
taken  to  repair  them.  As  we 
discussed  the  whole  subject  at 
some  length  last  April,  we  need 
not  travel  over  the  same  ground 
again.  Our  opinion  of  it  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  homely 
old  proverb  that  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 
If  under  the  new  system  we 


get  the  men  we  want,  well  and 
good.  The  scheme  looks  fair 
enough  on  paper.  But  it  is 
still  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Commander -in -Chief  has  not 
been  reinstated  in  his  proper 
position  as  head  of  the  army. 
His  removal  from  it  was  due  to 
the  vulgarest  form  of  Radical- 
ism, and  Conservatives  ought 
to  have  restored  him. 

The  provision  made  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
meeting  our  increased  expendi- 
ture can  only  be  spoken  of  in 
rather  blended  tones.  We  hail 
the  new  sugar  duty  and  the 
coal -tax  as  tantamount  to  an 
admission  that  we  have  almost 
reached  the  limits  of  direct 
taxation,  and  that  the  burden 
of  expenditure  must  again  be 
distributed  over  a  wider  area. 
But  the  grace  of  this  admission 
is  materially  marred  by  an 
addition  of  twopence  to  the 
income-tax,  which  of  course 
was  meant  as  a  sop  to  Cer- 
berus, that  is,  to  silence,  if 
possible,  the  complaints  of  those 
fanatical  economists  who  depre- 
cate all  taxes  on  articles  of  gen- 
eral consumption.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  is  the  strongest 
man  in  the  Ministry,  but  even 
he  was  afraid  of  them.  We 
decline  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  success  of  what  was  prac- 
tically a  bribe.  To  buy  off 
the  supporters  of  a  bad  sys- 
tem by  a  further  concession 
to  it  that  you  may  be  allowed 
to  do  an  honest  action,  which 
a  bolder  front  would  have 
enabled  you  to  do  without  it, 
may  be  a  convenient  political 
contrivance,  but  is  not  a  very 
dignified  one  for  a  Conservative 
Government  with  a  majority  of 
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a  hundred  and  fifty.  They 
should  have  raised  a  larger 
loan,  and  left  the  income-tax 
alone.  <]  -  .™f3  'S^ 

However,  the  Army  Bill  and 
the  Finance  Bill,  taken  alto- 
gether, must  be  regarded  as 
good  work,  and  quite  suffi- 
cient to  redeem  the  session 
from  any  charge  of  barren- 
ness or  triviality.  But  we 
are  sorry  that  the  previous 
coquettings  of  the  Government 
with  the  Education  question 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  compel 
them  to  give  precedence  to  it 
over  one  of  far  greater  urgency 
—  namely,  the  temperance 
question.  We  could  have 
waited  for  the  other,  with  no 
great  harm  to  anybody.  But 
drunkenness  is  a  great  na- 
tional danger,  and  a  deadly 
curse,  destroying  the  lives  of 
both  sexes,  morally  and  physi- 
cally. It  is  the  cause  of  half 
the  crime  which  fills  our  jails, 
and  feeds  the  scaffold  with 
its  victims?  Ignorance  walks 
hand-in-hand  with  it,  we  grant, 
but  not  the  kind  of  ignorance 
which  Government  Education 
bills  attack.  Against  that  kind 
of  ignorance  ample  provision 
was  made  by  Mr  Forster's  bill 
of  1870.  What  is  the  good  of 
teaching  boys  and  girls  who 
have  already  passed  out  of  this 
stage  of  ignorance  to  dally  with 
Shakespeare  and  the  musical 
glasses,  if  the  end  of  it  all  is 
the  public-house?  Neither  the 
country  nor  the  boys  them- 
selves would  be  a  penny  the 
worse  for  not  knowing  things 
which  will  be  useless  to  them 
in  after-life.  But  they  will  be  a 
great  deal  the  worse  for  the 
formation  of  intemperate  habits, 


which  may  exclude  them  from 
honest  work,  drive  them  into 
vicious  courses,  and  eventu- 
ally land  them  in  the  dock. 
Against  the  root  and  founda- 
tions of  this  gigantic  evil 
Government  do  practically 
nothing  ;  while  they  are  willing 
to  impose  grievous  burdens  on 
the  whole  nation  in  order  that 
the  children  of  the  labouring 
classes  may  pick  up  a  smatter- 
ing of  French  and  Latin,  know 
the  names  and  dates  of  a  few 
great  writers  and  a  few  great 
events,  and  just  learn  enough  to 
make  them  discontented  with 
their  lot. 

Of  such  knowledge  as  this 
the  good  effect,  if  any,  very 
speedily  evaporates,  while  the 
bad  effects  survive  in  the  shape 
of  the  cravings  inspired  by 
it :  the  belief,  namely,  that 
they  are  now  too  "  genteel "  for 
manual  labour  or  what  not, 
and  are  bound  to  find  some 
other  path  in  life  for  them- 
selves more  in  harmony  with 
their  literary  acquirements.  It 
is  from  such  stuff  as  this  that 
the  revolutionary  class  in  all 
countries  is  recruited ;  and  it  is 
to  promote  such  dubious  ends 
as  these  that  the  Government 
have  neglected  a  duty  about 
which  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions.  Lord  Salisbury  says 
the  country  is  not  ripe  for 
Temperance  legislation.  But  if 
we  wait  till  it  is,  legislation  will 
no  longer  be  required.  In  the 
case  of  constitutional,  ecclesi- 
astical, or  legal  reforms,  it  may 
be  well  to  wait  till  the  country 
is  ripe  for  them.  But  legisla- 
tion which  is  intended  to  sup- 
press a  prevailing  vice  to  which 
half  the  nation  is  addicted  must 
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be  undertaken,  if  it  is  to  do  any 
good,  while  the  disease  is  still 
at  its  height.  If  we  wait  till  it 
abates  we  may  leave  it  alone 
altogether. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Edu- 
cation Bill  is  to  be  regretted 
for  the  reasons  above  given. 
The  Government  have  talked 
so  much  about  it,  and  laid  so 
much  stress  on  its  importance, 
that  its  withdrawal  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  without  any 
better  reasons  than  those  as- 
signed by  Mr  Balfour,  naturally 
irritates  the  public,  and  is  set 
down  as  another  instance  of  the 
weakness  which  the  Govern- 
ment are  thought  to  have  dis- 
played throughout  the  session. 
The  character  of  the  measure 
was  well  known.  No  further 
time  was  wanted  for  explana- 
tion ;  and  unless  there  is  any 
other  reason  in  the  background 
which  has  not  yet  come  out, 
Mr  Balfour  must  have  been 
actuated  solely  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  fighting  a  conten- 
tious measure  through  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  dog- 
days,  with  the  possibility  also 
of  being  obliged  to  sit  into 
September.  We  are  as  much 
against  prolonged  sessions  as 
either  Mr  Balfour  or  the 
youngest  Tory  member  in  the 
House  can  be;  and  we  know 
what  has  often  been  said  about 
important  bills  being  forced 
through  Parliament  at  the  fag- 
end  of  the  session,  in  a  wearied 
and  listless  House  of  Commons, 
with  the  thermometer  all  the 
time  standing  at  80°  in  the 
shade.  But  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  better  to  face 
all  these  objections  rather  than 
mortgage  the  time  of  another 


session  to  fulfil  the  obligations 
of  the  current  one.  And  our 
readers  may  remember  that  it 
was  under  much  the  same  con- 
ditions that  Lord  Palmerston 
carried  the  Divorce  Bill  in 
1857,  one  of  the  hottest  sum- 
mers we  ever  had;  and  Mr 
Disraeli  the  India  BiU  in  1858, 
a  still  hotter  one. 

So  much  for  the  dropped  bill. 
As  for  the  question  itself,  we 
have  never  been  much  in  fa- 
vour of  State  -  aided  education 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  in 
England  that  point  has  long 
since  been  passed.  The  only 
kind  of  ignorance  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  com- 
bat is  the  ignorance  which  is 
dangerous  to  society.  When  it 
goes  beyond  this  it  exceeds  its 
proper  function  ;  and  the  kind 
of  knowledge  which  is  thus 
artificially  fostered  in  a  class 
not  fitted  for  the  reception  of 
it  is  as  dangerous  to  society  as 
ignorance,  if  not  indeed  a  great 
deal  more  so.  As  we  have  al- 
ready said,  the  class  thus  pro- 
duced is  the  nursery  of  agitation 
in  every  country  in  Europe.  In 
fact,  the  results  of  defective 
legislation  on  the  liquor  ques- 
tion, and  of  excessive  legislation 
on  the  education  question,  come 
to  pretty  much  the  same  thing ; 
and  the  Government  of  this 
country,  whether  Conservative 
or  Radical,  has  been  guilty  of 
both.  Mr  Forster's  bill  of  1870 
did  all  that  was  necessary  ;  and 
the  one  hopeful  sign  for  the 
future  is  that  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  has  at  last  mus- 
tered courage  to  set  their  foot 
down  on  the  abuse  of  it,  first 
publicly  exposed  by  the  Cocker- 
ton  judgment.  Mr  Balfour's 
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language  on  this  point  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  public  may 
have  to  pay  in  the  end  for  the 
same  kind  of  education  as  the 
judgment  declared  to  be  illegal. 
But  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
it  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  to 
have  that  decision  indorsed  by 
his  Majesty's  Government.  It 
administers  a  well-earned  snub 
to  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
the  School  Boards,  and  their 
claims  to  "  develop  "  the  Act 
of  1870  to  any  extent  they 
choose.  This  doctrine  of  devel- 
opment, which,  under  another 
form,  is  exactly  the  same  as  New- 
man's, required  to  be  promptly 
checked.  The  Radical  pedants 
who  can  see  no  salvation  out- 
side the  School  Board  pretend 
that  all  their  encroachments 
and  usurpations  were  really 
wrapped  up  in  Mr  Forster's  bill, 
and  were  necessarily  part  of 
his  intention,  although  he  didn't 
know  it  himself.  Such  purely 
technical  instruction  as  may 
be  demanded  in  the  interests 
of  our  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  these  remarks.  We 
see  no  harm,  but  rather  much 
good,  in  State  schools  of  in- 
dustry, intended  to  qualify  our 
artisans  for  battling  with  for- 
eign competition.  But  that  is 
a  totally  different  thing :  that 
is  an  education  obviously  cal- 
culated to  be  of  the  greatest 
practical  use  to  them  in  after- 
life. What  is  called,  in  the 
educational  slang  of  the  day, 
"  the  higher  culture "  is  just 
as  obviously  not  so. 

What  it  is,  may  be  learned 
at  a  glance  from  Sir  John 
Gorst's  speech  on  the  8th 


of  July.  It  comprises  seven 
modern  languages,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish literature,  music,  and  danc- 
ing, which  last  is  taught  under 
the  name  of  "physical  exer- 
cise," just  as  hares  used  to  be 
called  lions  in  former  days  on 
account  of  the  game-duty.  Can 
any  one  pretend  to  say  that 
it  was  in  Mr  Forster's  mind  in 
1870  that  the  money  of  the 
ratepayers  should  be  danced 
away  in  this  fashion?  And 
it  is  not  merely  the  girls  who 
are  trained  in  this  branch  of 
calisthenics.  In  the  "  higher  " 
dancing — as  we  are  bound  to 
call  it  —  boys  and  girls  are 
taught  together.  Really  the 
thing  is  too  ludicrous.  Even 
Dr  Macnamara,  after  hearing 
Sir  John  Gorst's  speech,  was 
obliged  to  say  that  "  he  was 
sorry  all  this  had  not  been  told 
to  the  House  before."  This  is 
what  the  theory  of  development 
has  brought  us  to :  and  we  are 
now  told  that  in  the  original 
bill  of  1870,  when  the  Educa- 
tion rate  was  fixed  at  3d.  in 
the  pound,  lay  the  germs  of 
all  these  additional  subjects, 
— all  the  languages  of  modern 
Europe,  Latin,  the  piano,  and 
the  polka  !  The  Roman  Catholic 
idea  of  development  is  nothing 
to  this.  We  might  just  as  well 
say  that  Greek  iambics  and 
the  differential  calculus  were 
wrapped  up  in  the  alphabet. 

The  London  ratepayers  have 
long  groaned  under  the  iniquit- 
ous school  board  rate.  But  we 
wonder  how  many  of  them 
knew  that  this  large  slice 
taken  out  of  their  hard-earned 
income  went  to  teach  Tom 
Roberts,  who  ought  to  be 
working  at  some  honest  trade, 
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to  whirl  round  the  room  in  a 
valse  with  Polly  Edwards,  who 
ought  to  be  out  at  service  or 
mending  the  family  stockings. 
A  tit  preparation  this  for  the 
music-hall  and  the  casino,  but 
hardly  for  the  work  by  which 
ninety -nine  hundredths  of  the 
labouring  classes  are  destined 
to  earn  their  bread.  We  hope 
the  Government  bill  of  next 
session  will  set  all  this  to 
rights,  will  separate  primary 
and  secondary  schools  by  a 
clearly  marked  line,  and  will 
lay  down  some  strict  definition 
of  technical  instruction,  de- 
claring on  what  branches  of 
it  the  public  money  may 
legitimately  be  spent  and  on 
what  not.  Dancing,  of  course, 
may  be  brought  under  the  head 
of  technical  instruction  if  it 
is  thought  desirable  that  the 
youth  of  either  sex  should  get 
their  living  by  that  accom- 
plishment. But  it  is  not  very 
likely — not  if  they  know  it — 
that  the  public  will  allow  the 
rates  to  be  squandered  any 
longer  on  training  young 
women  to  be  ballet-girls. 

The  gist  of  the  one  -  clause 
bill  is  very  easily  explained. 
Government  have  determined 
that  the  School  Board  shall 
not  be  the  authority  for  second- 
ary education;  and  the  sub- 
jects in  dispute,  as  they  belong 
to  secondary  education,  are  not 
to  be  left  in  its  hands.  Why 
should  they  be?  Why  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  judgment  of  a 
court  of  law,  the  soundness  of 
which  nobody  impugns,  or  in- 
troduce a  partial  measure  on  a 
different  principle  from  that  on 
which  the  whole  scheme  is  to  be 
founded.  The  demand  is  ab- 


surd. But  the  Opposition  are 
wild  with  disappointment,  and 
feverish  with  spite  —  passions 
which  unfortunately  they  have 
found  fresh  means  of  gratifying 
now  that  the  closure  has  de- 
stroyed the  old  ones.  The  multi- 
plication of  useless  questions, 
and  the  prolongation  of  sham 
debates  on  private  bills,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  interrupting 
public  ones,  serve  their  purpose 
well  enough,  and  may  even  now 
succeed  in  extending  the  session 
to  September.  When  this  sort 
of  thing  is  complained  of,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell  -  Bannerman 
retorts  that  the  Opposition 
are  fenced  in  with  barbed  wire. 
No  doubt  he  is  quite  conscious 
of  having  sat  down  upon  it 
once  or  twice  in  his  efforts  to 
assert  himself;  and  his  own 
friends  do  not  seem  inclined  to 
lend  him  any  plaister.  He  must 
have  injured  himself  seriously 
by  his  speech  on  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate  on  the  17th 
of  June. 

The  fate  of  several  other 
Government  measures  is  still 
at  this  moment  in  suspense. 
The  Factory  and  Workshops 
Bill,  the  Agricultural  Bating 
Bill,  and  the  Education  Bill 
will  certainly  be  passed.  The 
Beer  Bill  and  the  Sale  of 
Intoxicating  Liquor  to  Chil- 
dren Bill  are  not  Government 
measures,  but  will  probably 
become  law ;  and  a  bill  will 
have  to  be  passed  for  the  alter- 
ation of  the  King's  title.  The 
Drunkards  Bill  was  abandoned 
by  Mr  Balfour  on  the  22nd 
of  July. 

We  hope  our  readers  will 
excuse  us  for  having  kept  them 
waiting  so  long  before  coming 
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to  the  great  event  of  the  session, 
before  which  Education  Bills 
and  Rating  Bills,  and  even  still 
more  important  ones,  fade  into 
temporary  insignificance.  The 
split  in  the  Liberal  party  did 
at  last  awaken  the  public  out 
of  their  political  lethargy,  and 
they  began  to  find  during  June 
and  July  that  the  newspapers 
were  really  worth  looking  at. 

The  "split  in  the  Liberal 
party,"  which  throughout  June 
and  more  than  half  of  July 
was  the  prominent  topic  of 
conversation  in  political  circles, 
and  monopolised  a  large  share 
of  the  space  at  the  disposal  of 
the  daily  papers,  began  with 
a  speech  by  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  31st  of  May.  In  this 
he  spoke  strongly  against  de- 
manding "  unconditional  sur- 
render" from  the  Boers,  and 
advocated  on  their  behalf  "  full, 
free,  and  early  self  -  govern- 
ment." A  fortnight  after- 
wards, at  the  Holborn  Restaur- 
ant, he  spoke  to  the  same  effect 
in  still  stronger  terms.  And 
on  the  question  of  adjourning 
the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  June  17,  he  de- 
nounced the  "  barbarities  "  of 
which  we  had  been  guilty  in 
no  measured  phrases.  Well 
might  Mr  Balfour  say  it  was 
not  the  Government  who  were 
to  blame  for  the  prolongation 
of  the  war,  and  the  thousand 
miseries  and  burdens  by  which 
it  was  accompanied ;  but  those 
who  deliberately  encouraged 
the  Boers  to  persevere  in 
a  hopeless  struggle,  by  lead- 
ing them  to  believe  that  they 
had  allies  in  England  who 
would  force  the  Government 


to  give  in.  The  Boers 
naturally  concluded  that  what 
had  been  done  once  might 
be  done  twice,  and  that  the 
surrender  of  1881  would 
probably  be  repeated  in  1900. 
The  memory  of  Majuba  Hill 
and  what  followed  has  made 
the  language  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell -Bannerman  and  his 
followers  ten  thousand  times 
more  dangerous  than  it  would 
have  been  had  no  such  retro- 
spect existed. 

It  was  necessary,  of  course, 
that  these  disloyal  and  mis- 
chievous outbursts  should  be 
answered  by  some  one  of  equal 
authority  with  that  section  of 
the  Liberals  who  have  given 
a  patriotic  support  to  the 
Government ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  June  Mr  Asquith  replied  in 
a  long  and  powerful  speech, 
which  so  gratified  the  Liberal 
Imperialists  that  they  resolved 
to  give  him  a  dinner  in 
honour  of  it.  He  answered 
the  invitation  in  a  letter 
which  was  published  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  in  which  he 
said  that  "his  governing  aim 
had  long  been  to  attempt  to 
convince  the  people  that  there 
is  a  preferable  and  practicable 
alternative  to  a  Government 
with  whos*e  policy,  or  want  of 
policy,  a  large  and  growing 
number  of  them  are  every  day 
becoming  more  profoundly 
wearied  and  dissatisfied."  This 
of  course  is  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate aspiration  in  Mr  Asquith, 
which  may  very  possibly  be 
realised  when  the  Liberal  party 
has  cast  its  slough  in  the  shape 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
and  two  or  three  more,  but  not 
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till  then.  In  these  few  words 
Mr  Asquith  lays  down  a  policy 
and  shows  us  the  line  of  cleav- 
age between  the  two  sections  of 
the  party  with  unmistakable 
clearness.  To  build  up  once 
more  a  united  and  powerful 
Opposition,  in  harmony  with 
public  opinion,  and  in  a  position 
to  take  office,  whenever  the 
wheel  of  time  should  bring 
round  the  retirement  of  the 
Conservatives,  is  the  object 
which  the  Liberal  Imperialists 
set  before  themselves.  But  in 
this  design  Bannerman  and 
Harcourt  and  the  ddbris  of  the 
old  Gladstonian  peace-mongers 
can  have  neither  part  nor  parcel. 
The  word  has  gone  out  against 
them,  and  the  writing  on  the 
wall  is  in  their  own  hand. 

On  the  day  following  the 
appearance  of  this  letter  the 
titular  leader  of  the  party 
spoke  again  at  Southampton, 
and  Liberal  Imperialists  waited 
anxiously  to  see  whether  he 
would  say  anything  calculated 
to  bridge  over  the  chasm  which 
yawned  between  himself  and 
Mr  Asquith.  They  waited 
in  vain.  Either  with  singular 
maladroitness,  or  from  sheer 
loss  of  temper,  he  uttered  words 
which  seem  to  close  this  chapter 
of  our  party  history  : — 

"  It  has  always  been  difficult,  it  is 
now  seemingly  impossible,  to  preserve 
unity,  owing  to  the  persistent  schemes 
and  efforts  of  a  few  men  who,  under 
the  influence,  I  imagine,  of  some  per- 
sonal jealousy  or  antipathy  of  their 
own,  are  constantly  and  actively  en- 
gaged in  magnifying  and  embittering 
such  differences  in  political  opinion  as 
exist.  All  I  will  say  to-night  is  that 
it  is  time  to  be  done  with  these  prac- 
tices. I  shall  appeal— I  shall  appeal 
to  my  fellow- members  of  the  party  in 
the  House,  and,  if  need  be,  beyond 


them  to  all  true  Liberals  throughout 
the  country,  for  their  support  in  the 
effort  to  put  down  this  disorder  and 
to  restore  efficiency  to  the  great  his- 
torical party  to  which  we  belong." 

Bravo,  Bumble !  These  "  por- 
ochial  paupers "  are  becoming 
a  little  too  insolent.  This  pas- 
sage can  never  be  explained 
away,  more  especially  as  its 
author  took  care  to  emphasise 
it  at  the  meeting  of  the  party 
which  he  summoned  soon  after- 
wards at  the  Reform  Club. 
However,  he  only  made  matters 
worse,  for  in  trying  to  prove 
that  there  was  no  great 
difference  of  opinion  between 
the  two  sections,  he  was  obliged 
again  to  fall  back  on  these 
"  personal  antagonisms  "  which 
he  said  were  the  chief  obstacles 
to  unity.  To  say  that  there  is 
no  great  difference  of  principle 
between  Liberal  Imperialists 
and  their  opponents  is  simply 
to  ask  us  to  disbelieve  the 
evidence  of  our  senses ;  hence 
these  personal  antagonisms 
have  to  be  added  to  the 
account :  and  we  find  that  the 
two  parties  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  not  merely  as  political 
contradictories,  but  to  a  great 
extent  also  as  personal  enemies  ! 

Well,  the  great  meeting  at 
the  Reform  Club,  which  was 
to  set  everything  to  rights  and 
to  proclaim  the  perfect  confi- 
dence of  the  whole  Liberal 
party  in  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  leadership,  duly 
came  off.  He  had  appealed  to 
the  party,  and  to  the  party  he 
went.  The  solemn  sham  which 
followed  has  been  so  happily 
described  by  Lord  Rosebery 
that  little  more  is  required  to 
expose  its  true  character.  Sir 
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Henry  and  Sir  William  Har- 
court  made  haste  to  exercise 
their  boasted  freedom  in  as 
marked  a  manner  as  possible. 
Speaking  at  the  Eighty  Club 
two  days  afterwards,  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  again  attacked  the 
Government  on  the  score  of 
their  inhumanity.  And  the 
very  next  day,  at  Pontypridd, 
Sir  Henry  Campbell -Banner- 
man  assured  his  hearers  that 
the  Government  had  "  poisoned 
the  springs  of  peace."  He 
again  held  out  strong  en- 
couragement to  the  Boers  to 
prolong  the  war :  and  this  only 
three  days  after  the  Liberal 
Imperialists,  represented  by 
such  men  as  Mr  Asquith  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  had  pro- 
claimed their  confidence  in 
his  statesmanship,  and  their 
willingness  to  accept  him  as 
leader ! 

Lord  Kosebery's  letter  to  the 
City  Liberal  Club,  published  on 
the  16th  of  July,  is  the  most 
important  political  paper  which 
has  been  published  in  this 
country  since  the  Tamworth 
Manifesto.  Read  together  with 
Mr  Asquith's  letter,  it  lays  the 
foundation  of  a  new  party. 
The  utter  impracticability  of 
such  a  reunion  of  sections  as 
the  meeting  at  the  Reform 
Club  so  gravely  professed  to 
represent  is  exposed  by  him 
with  a  cogency  and  concise- 
ness as  clear  as  a  mathematical 
demonstration.  "The  Opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons," 
he  says,  "  has  met  and  united  or 
reunited  on  the  double  basis  of 
a  hearty  and  undisputed  allegi- 
ance to  its  leader  and  a  complete 
liberty  of  action  and  dissent  on 
the  one  vital  question  before  the 


country."  And  he  proceeds  to 
prove  that  any  such  union,  in 
spite  of  outward  show,  is  in 
reality  impossible.  The  Liberal 
party  may  continue  to  repeat 
the  words  "We  are  one,"  but 
there  can  be  no  more  practical 
truth  in  them  than  in  the  cele- 
brated "  We  are  seven "  of 
Wordsworth's  little  child. 

"  These,"  says  Lord  Kosebery  of  the 
party  differences — "  these  are  supreme 
issues  :  none  greater  ever  divided  two 
hostile  parties.  Politically,  it  is 
urged  that  this  is  a  transient  differ- 
ence, and  that  it  will  cease  to  operate 
when  the  war  is  over,  so  that  the 
party  will  then  reunite  without  diffi- 
culty. I  do  not  think  so.  Those 
who  entertain  these  hopes  '  know  not 
the  stomach  of  this  people.'  .  .  .  The 
truth  is  that  statesmen  who  dis- 
sociate themselves  from  the  nation  in 
a  great  national  question,  such  as  a 
war,  in  which  all  strive  and  suffer  to- 
gether, dissociate  themselves  for 
much  longer  than  they  think." 

Burke  knew  this,  if  Fox  did 
not.  "Yes,"  said  he  in  reply 
to  Fox,  "there  is  a  loss  of 
friends.  I  know  the  price  of 
my  conduct ;  our  friendship  is 
at  an  end."  Statesmen  who 
have  differed  from  each  other 
on  such  "  supreme  issues "  as 
are  involved  in  the  South 
African  war  cannot  sit  down 
together  again  when  it  is  all 
over  as  'if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. The  same  question  will 
always  be  potentially  before 
them,  and  any  sudden  accident 
may  make  it  actual.  They 
might  act  together  in  Opposi- 
tion for  a  few  years  when  only 
social  questions  were  upper- 
most; for  their  peculiar  opin- 
ions on  Imperial  interests 
might  be  held  in  reserve. 
But  they  could  never  form 
a  Government.  The  British 
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Government,  even  in  the  most 
peaceable  times,  has  always 
Imperial  questions  and  Impe- 
rial interests  on  hand,  which, 
however  unobtrusive  at  certain 
intervals,  may  become  urgent 
at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
Government  of  the  country,  if 
it  is  to  command  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  must 
always  be  prepared  for  such 
a  crisis — must  know  its  own 
mind,  and  be  ready  to  act 
with  decision  as  soon  as  the 
necessity  arises.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  a  Government 
formed  out  of  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  present  Opposition 
could  never  answer  to  this 
description ;  and  that  there- 
fore, as  Sir  Edward  Grey 
says,  it  could  never  be  in- 
trusted with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  an  administration.  The 
nation  would  never  place  the 
Empire  at  the  mercy  of 
a  Government  composed  of 
such  materials.  But  an  Op- 
position which  can  never  look 
forward  to  taking  office  is  no 
Opposition  at  all.  No  Govern- 
ment would  be  afraid  of  it ;  and 
such  conditions,  if  they  became 
chronic  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, must  mean  the  extinction 
of  party.  Therefore,  we  repeat, 
the  idea  of  the  Liberal  party 
again  acting  together  as  a 
united  Opposition  and  fulfilling 
the  constitutional  functions 
which  it  is  the  business  of  an 
Opposition  to  discharge,  is  the 
merest  illusion.  It  is  impos- 
sible. One  or  other  of  the  two 
sections  must  prevail,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  says,  if  the  Liberal 
Opposition  is  ever  again  to  be 
a  party  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  "It  cannot  contain 
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these  two  schools  of  thought, 
and  remain  an  efficient  instru- 
ment." 

And  Lord  Rosebery  strength- 
ens and  indeed  establishes  this 
contention  beyond  the  reach  of 
cavil,  by  pointing  out  that  this 
is  not  "  an  isolated  question  or  a 
sudden  cleavage.  It  is  only 
one  of  a  group  ;  the  cleavage  is 
of  long  standing." 

"The  severance  is  one  not  simply 
on  the  war,  which  will  terminate  with 
the  war,  but  a  sincere,  fundamental, 
and  incurable  antagonism  of  principle 
with  regard  to  the  Empire  at  large  and 
our  consequent  policy.  .  .  .  Take,  for 
example,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  both  honoured  names 
in  Liberalism.  Both  hold  with  in- 
tense conviction  opinions  on  foreign 
and  Imperial  policy  which  cannot  by 
any  conceivable  compromise  be  re- 
conciled. And  yet  the  party  is  to 
unite  on  the  recognition  and  toleration 
of  both.  The  real  cause,  then,  in 
my  judgment,  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Liberal  party  is  an  honest  and 
irreconcilable  division  of  opinion  on  a 
group  of  questions  of  the  first  im- 
portance. This  is  not  the  fault  of 
any  leader,  nor  is  it  in  any  sense  a 
personal  matter.  It  is  the  evolution 
of  our  Empire  and  of  Imperial  feeling 
during  the  past  twenty  years  which 
has  produced  this  divergence.  It 
could  not  perhaps  have  been  avoided, 
and  it  cannot  now  be  healed,  or  even 
concealed,  by  a  party  meeting.  One 
school  or  the  other  must  prevail  if  the 
Liberal  party  is  once  more  to  become 
a  force." 

Lord  Rosebery  only  laughs 
at  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
maii's  petty  jealousies  and  per- 
sonal antagonism  as  worthy  of 
the  mind  which  suggested  them. 
The  comparison  of  the  right 
honourable  baronet  to  Issachar 
was  cruel,  though  indeed  in 
some  sense  complimentary. 
But  Sir  Henry's  speeches  do 
smack  grievously  of  Tadpole 
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and  Taper,  and  look  pitiful 
indeed  by  the  side  of  the  great 
first  principles  which  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  choose  be- 
tween. Who  is  right  and  who 
is  wrong  in  this  august  con- 
flict it  will  be  for  history  to 
decide,  when  the  two  theories 
can  be  tested  by  their  fruits, 
and  the  mists  of  passion 
which  hang  over  them  in 
the  immediate  present  shall 
have  passed  away.  It  may 
be  that  the  Little  Eng- 
landers  are  the  prophets  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  "  Who 
hath  believed  our  report ! "  or 
they  may  be  only  the  eccentric 
few  who  are  always  found  at 
such  times  to  dissever  them- 
selves from  the  popular  faith, 
in  the  fond  belief  that  the 
people  are  on  their  side,  merely 
because  they  are  the  noisier 
party  of  the  two.  If  so,  they 
have  certainly  on  this  occasion 
mistaken  the  grasshoppers  for 
the  oxen ;  or  rather,  we  would 
say,  are  playing  Dame  Parting- 
ton's  part  in  trying  to  stem  the 
tide  of  public  feeling  with  that 
familiar  article  of  kitchen  furni- 
ture immortalised  by  Sydney 
Smith.  And  we  prefer  this 
metaphor,  because  to  imagine 
Sir  Henry  Campbell  -  Banner- 
man  trundling  a  mop  would 
be  to  think  of  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place  for  once. 

We  see  it  stated  that  the 
"  conscientiousness  "  of  the  anti- 
Imperialists  will  tell  greatly  in 
their  favour  in  future ;  and  we 
are  informed  that  it  was  only  by 
the  respect  which  they  gained 
through  their  opposition  to  the 
French  war  that  the  Whigs 
were  enabled  to  carry  out  their 
social  reforms  when  they  came 


into  power.  It  is  conveniently 
forgotten  that  if  Whig  princi- 
ples had  prevailed  a  hundred 
years  ago,  we  should  have  had 
a  French  army  in  England, 
and  that  social  reform  and 
the  British  Empire  would  have 
vanished  together. 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech  at 
Peterborough,  July  17,  was  only 
after  all  Lord  Rosebery's  in 
other  words.  He  said  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Liberal  party 
to  dispel  the  national  mistrust 
of  them  in  regard  to  foreign 
affairs  before  they  could  do  any 
good.  This  is  only  saying  that 
of  the  two  sections  into  which 
they  are  divided  one  must 
prevail  over  the  other.  When 
that  is  done, — when  the  Liberal 
party  have  "peeled,"  and  re- 
covered their  former  health  and 
strength, — then,  as  Sir  Edward 
says,  they  may  be  in  a  position 
to  undertake  some  great  work, 
and  regain  their  own  self-re- 
spect, and  the  respect  of  the 
public  at  the  same  time.  But 
this  is  only  what  Lord  Rose- 
bery  says  himself,  and  we  can- 
not see  that  he  was  bound  to 
go  any  farther.  He  indicated 
his  own  sense  of  the  hopeless 
condition  of  the  Liberal  party 
when  he  retired  from  the 
leadership.  That  he  had  al- 
ready found  his  personal  in- 
fluence unequal  to  the  task  of 
mending  it  might  have  been 
taken  for  granted,  even  had  he 
not  said  so  himself  in  his  City 
speech  on  the  19th  of  July. 
The  party  has  gone  from  bad  to 
worse ;  and,  as  we  gather  from  the 
whole  controversy  of  nearly  two 
months'  duration,  the  cure  must 
now  be  left  to  nature.  A  new 
Liberal  party,  "purged  from  all 
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anti  -  national  elements,"  and 
rising  like  the  phoenix  from  the 
ashes  of  the  old  one,  is  what 
both  Mr  Asquith  and  Lord 
Rosebery  look  forward  to, 
and  are  willing  to  wait  for. 
They  added  little  by  their  last 
two  speeches  to  what  they  had 
already  said.  It  all  comes  to 
the  same  thing.  A  great  career 
lies  before  the  Liberal  party. 
It  has  a  great  work  to  do.  The 
people  are  ready  to  embrace  it. 
The  melting  moment  is  at  hand. 
Britannia  is  waiting  to  be 
wooed.  But  where  is  County 
Guy?  In  plain  prose,  this 
Liberal  party  is  still  only 
an  idea.  It  exists  as  yet  only 
in  the  minds  of  these  states- 
men, and,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  there  it  is  likely  to  re- 
main. Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  will  be  no  more  in- 
clined to  surrender  his  freedom 
than  Mr  Asquith.  The  Reform 
Club  meeting,  so  far  from  re- 
uniting the  Opposition,  only 
stereotyped  its  dissensions,  and 
postponed  to  the  Greek  kalends 
the  restoration  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  ideal,  by  laying  down,  as 
the  only  condition  on  which  the 
two  sections  could  act  together, 
terms  which  make  it  absolutely 
impossible  that  they  should 
ever  take  office.  As  long  as 
both  Sir  Henry  and  Mr  As- 
quith either  sanction  or  con- 
nive at  this  "organised  hypoc- 
risy," Conservatives  may  sleep 
in  peace. 

This  particular  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Liberal  party  may 
now,  we  presume,  be  looked  upon 
as  closed.  If  the  letters  and  the 
speeches,  and  the  great  meeting 
and  the  great  banquet,  have 
done  little  to  promote  the  object 


which  writers,  speakers,  and 
diners  all  professed  to  have  at 
heart,  they  have  had  this  good 
effect,  that  we  now  have  from 
the  lips  of  the  highest  Liberal 
authorities  the  confession  that 
the  so-called  "great  Liberal 
party "  has  almost  from  the 
first  been  a  sham.  Conservative 
writers  have  frequently  called  it 
so ;  but  in  former  days  all  such 
statements  were  drowned  in  the 
Radical  bellow  which  followed 
them — the  bellow  of  men  who 
knew  well  enough  that  the 
phrase  represented  a  lie,  and 
were  afraid  it  should  be  found 
out.  But  now  at  last  "  the 
time  has  come  to  speak  out " 
and  to  confess  the  imposture. 
After  this  confession  the  public, 
perhaps,  may  grant  them  ab- 
solution and  give  them  another 
chance.  But  this  time  they 
must  take  their  stand  upon  a 
truth,  and  no  longer  trust  to 
the  imposing  phraseology  of  a 
brilliant  orator,  or  in  their  own 
power  of  throwing  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  to  disguise  a 
falsehood. 

If  Liberal  speakers  during 
the  last  six  weeks  have  not 
done  much  for  themselves,  they 
have  made  up  for  it  by  abuse  of 
their  opponents.  On  this  point 
they  are  all  agreed.  They 
liberated  their  minds  pretty 
freely  on  the  22nd,  when  Mr 
Balfour  announced  the  course 
of  business  for  the  remainder 
of  the  session,  which  he  hoped 
to  bring  to  a  close  by  the  10th 
of  this  month.  He  stood  to  his 
guns,  and  quoted  Mr  Glad- 
stone's opinion  that  six  months 
was  quite  long  enough  for 
Parliament  to  sit ;  and  so  it  is 
for  everybody  but  a  few  gentle- 
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men  who  would  probably  like 
to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  there 
the  whole  year  round.  How- 
ever, the  debate  on  this  oc- 
casion only  followed  the  usual 
course.  A  final  volley  of  abuse 
is  part  of  the  game.  Let  it 
pass.  But  at  the  close  of  their 
labours  it  may  be  well  for  the 
Government  to  ask  themselves 
whether  any  of  it  is  deserved. 
If  Ministers  find  it  necessary 
to  keep  the  House  sitting 
through  August,  may  it  not  be 
due  to  waste  of  time  or  want  of 
firmness  in  February  and  March  ? 
If  so  much  important  business 
is  huddled  together  at  the  end 
of  the  session,  would  this  have 
happened  had  it  been  pressed 
forward  more  vigorously  at  the 
beginning  ?  Here  is  a  bill  like 
the  Agricultural  Eating  Bill 
obliged  to  be  brought  in  under 
the  ten  minutes'  rule,  giving 
the  Opposition  a  legitimate 


cause  of  complaint  and  ground 
for  injurious  imputations.  We 
are  very  well  aware  that 
Ministerial  carelessness  has 
been  ably  supported  by  Liberal 
obstruction.  But  need  the 
Government  have  allowed  it 
such  a  measure  of  success  ? 
This  is  a  question  which  if  Mr 
Balfour  and  Lord  Salisbury 
do  not  ask  themselves,  their 
followers  will  ask  it  for  them. 
In  our  opening  remarks  we 
showed  what  allowance  was 
to  be  made  for  the  Government 
owing  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance under  which  Parliament 
was  opened,  and  the  political 
apathy  which  prevailed  in  con- 
sequence. We  adhere  to  what 
we  then  said,  and  let  bygones 
be  bygones.  But  no  such  ex- 
cuses will  exist  when  Parlia- 
ment reassembles  next  spring. 
And  we  sincerely  trust  there 
will  be  no  need  for  them. 
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PROBABLY  there  are  few 
living  besides  myself  who  can 
establish  what  I  may  call  a 
personal  link  with  the  actual 
beginning  of  pianoforte-playing, 
as  modern  musicians  under- 
stand it.  I  have  a  distinct 
remembrance  of  the  great 
Muzio  Clementi,  the  "  Father 
of  the  Pianoforte,"  as  he  was 
called,  the  earliest  of  the  classic 
composers  for  that  instrument, 
and  the  author  of  that  pioneer 
work,  the  'Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum,'  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  all  subsequent  study  of 
the  art. 

Born  in  1752,  four  years 
VOL.  CLXX. — NO.  MXXXI. 


before  the  birth  of  Mozart  and 
seven  before  the  death  of 
Handel,  Clementi  was  an  old 
man  of  seventy  -  five  when  I 
saw  him  at  a  Philharmonic 
rehearsal  at  the  Old  Argyll 
Rooms  on  the  morning  of  May 
25,  1827.  The  venerable  ap- 
pearance and  benevolent  ex- 
pression of  the  bald-headed 
veteran,  and  the  deference 
shown  to  him  by  all  in  that 
select  assembly,  attracted  my 
attention,  alert  with  boyish 
enthusiasm ;  and  great  was 
my  delight  when  my  master, 
Charles  Neate,  whom  I  had 
accompanied  to  the  rehearsal, 
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spoke  to  him,  and  then,  turning 
to  me  as  the  old  man  kindly 
patted  my  head,  said,  "  This  is 
Muzio  Clementi,  a  very  great 
pianist  and  composer."  I  can 
well  remember  my  excitement 
on  learning  that  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  famous  Italian 
musician  who  had  practically 
founded  and  developed  the  art 
of  pianoforte-playing  while  the 
harpsichord  was  still  the  instru- 
ment of  general  use.  Keenly 
did  I  watch  the  aged  dementi's 
face  as,  with  intense  interest, 
and  his  brilliant  dark  eyes 
glistening,  he  followed  the  mar- 
vellous performance  of  Hum- 
mel's  now  cruelly  -  neglected 
Concerto  in  A  minor  by  a  pale- 
faced  boy  of  fifteen,  the  after- 
wards world-famed  Franz  Liszt. 
Of  dementi's  playing  and  his 
"pearly"  touch  I  can  only 
speak  from  hearsay,  for  al- 
though he  lived  another  five 
years,  he  had  given  up  perform- 
ing in  public  at  the  time  I  first 
saw  him,  and  I  believe  he 
afterwards  played  to  an  audi- 
ence on  only  two  special  occa- 
sions. But,  though  I  was  never 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  the 
"father  of  the  pianoforte,"  I 
have  seen  him  seated  at  the 
instrument.  His  last  public 
appearance  was  as  conductor 
of  the  opening  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  season  of  1828, 
at  the  rehearsal  of  which  I  was 
present,  and  saw  the  grand  old 
man  for  the  second  and  last 
time.  He  sat  at  the  piano — as 
conductors  used  to  do  in  those 
days — waving  his  right  hand 
rhythmically  as  he  followed  the 
score  in  front  of  him,  while  one 
of  the  first  violins,  acting  as 
"  leader  "  for  the  occasion,  beat 


the  time  with  his  violin  bow 
—  not  always  synchronising 
exactly  with  Clementi' s  wave  ! 
This  practice,  by  the  way,  must 
have  become  obsolete  very 
shortly  afterwards,  for  certainly 
I  remember  Mendelssohn,  in  the 
following  year,  standing  at  a 
•desk,  facing  the  orchestra,  and 
directing  the  performance  with 
a  baton,  according  to  modern 
custom. 

It  is  from  the  year  1824, 
however,  that  I  date  my  earliest 
recollection  of  a  great  pianist. 
This  was  John  Baptist  Cramer, 
a  pupil  of  Clementi,  and  at 
that  period  the  most  renowned 
pianoforte  -  player  in  Europe, 
whose  ascendancy  in  his  art 
few  would  have  been  bold 
enough  to  dispute.  He  was 
fifty-one  years  of  age  when,  as 
a  boy  of  ten,  I  was  taken  to 
play  to  him,  and  never  shall  I 
forget  the  kindly  encourage- 
ment with  which  he  listened  to 
my  juvenile  efforts,  and  the 
tremendous  impression  he  made 
upon  me  by  his  own  playing. 
I  remember  on  that  occasion 
his  recommending  that  I  should 
have  his  "  Studies," — a  recom- 
mendation which  I  found  of 
infinite  value,  and  one  I 
would  transmit  to  every  piano- 
forte student,  even  in  these 
days  of  elaborate  systems  of 
"  technique  "  and  dumb  gym- 
nastic pianos  !  He  also  advised 
my  father  to  let  me  enter  as  a 
candidate  at  the  approaching 
competitive  examination  '  for 
studentship  at  the  then  recently 
founded  Royal  Academy  of 
Music ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  was  one  of  my  judges,  to- 
gether with  Sir  George  Smart, 
Cipriani  Potter,  and  others, 
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though  I  never  took  advantage 
of  my  election.  Of  course  I 
heard  Cramer  many  times  in 
those  distant  days,  and  con- 
ceived a  great  admiration  for 
his  purity  of  tone  and  his  dis- 
tinguished classical  style.  As 
a  musician  he  was  of  the  school 
of  Mozart,  whose  compositions 
he  constantly  interpreted  with 
true  enthusiasm  and  perfect 
sympathy  ;  and  it  was  beautiful 
to  hear  him  speak  of  Mozart, 
with  whom  he  was  contem- 
porary for  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  life.  In  appearance 
Cramer  was  dignified  and  ele- 
gant, with  something  of  the 
look  and  bearing  of  the 
Kembles ;  and  well  can  I  recall 
the  tranquil  manner  in  which 
he  displayed  his  mastery  of  the 
instrument,  so  different  from 
the  exhibitions  of  restless  ex- 
aggeration and  affectation  one 
so  often  sees  at  the  modern 
pianoforte  recitals.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  watch  the  easy 
grace  with  which  John  Cramer 
moved  his  hands,  with  bent 
fingers  covering  the  keys. 

Another  famous  pianist  I  can 
remember  as  far  back  as  1826 
was  Ignace  Moscheles,  then 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  the 
inventor  of  the  bravura  style 
of  playing,  the  teacher  of 
Mendelssohn,  and  the  friend 
of  all  the  great  musicians  of 
his  day.  In  that  year  I  went 
to  his  residence  in  Upper 
Norton  Street,  Fitzroy  Square, 
to  play  to  him,  and  I  recol- 
lect that,  after  some  compli- 
mentary remarks,  he  warned  me 
against  flattery,  and  the  belief 
that  I  had  not  still  a  great 
deal  to  learn  —  sound  advice 
enough  to  a  boy  of  twelve ! 


Moscheles  had  taken  Europe 
by  storm,  and  initiated  his 
great  reputation  by  his  wonder- 
ful performance  of  the  extra- 
ordinary bravura  variations  he 
had  written  on  the  popular 
French  piece  "The  Fall  of 
Paris,"  a  copy  of  which  he 
gave  me,  together  with  his 
"  Studies,"  on  the  occasion  of 
my  first  visit  to  him  in  1826, 
which  I  still  possess.  So  com- 
pletely did  this  style  captivate 
the  popular  taste,  that  he  soon 
had  a  following,  and  became 
recognised  as  the  founder  of 
a  school  which  continued  in 
fashion  for  some  years.  Later 
on,  however,  Moscheles  emanci- 
pated himself  from  the  bravura 
style,  which  gradually  played 
itself  out,  and  he  developed 
into  a  classical  pianist  and 
composer.  I  heard  him  often 
in  the  later  twenties,  the 
thirties,  and  forties,  at  the 
Philharmonic,  his  own  and 
other  concerts ;  and  more  than 
once  I  had  the  honour  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  same  programme 
with  him.  I  always  admired 
his  masterly  command  of  all 
the  resources  of  his  instru- 
ment, and  the  genuine  art  of 
his  playing,  but  I  confess  that 
he  seldom  quite  charmed  me, 
never  deeply  moved  me.  Of 
course  I  can  only  record  my 
own  personal  impressions,  and 
I  never  remember  feeling,  in 
listening  to  the  accomplished 
performances  of  Moscheles,  that 
a  temperament  was  speaking 
to  mine  through  the  medium 
of  the  pianoforte,  as  I  felt 
with  Mendelssohn,  with  Liszt, 
with  Chopin,  with  Thalberg, 
and  later  with  Kubinstein. 
But  if  Moscheles  seemed  to  me 
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somewhat  lacking  in  the  power 
of  expressing  emotion,  the  art 
of  the  pianist  was  always  con- 
summate and  beyond  question. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  master, 
indisputably  a  classic. 

By  the  way,  in  1862,  just 
thirty-six  years  after  I  had  been 
taken  to  play  to  Moscheles  as  a 
boy,  a  youth  of  twenty  came  to 
me  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
and  hearty  commendation  from 
the  veteran  in  Leipzig.  This 
was  young  Arthur  Sullivan, 
who  had  just  left  the  Conser- 
vatoire, bringing  his  beautiful 
"Tempest"  music  with  him. 
After  going  to  hear  this  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  I  immediately 
proposed  to  the  Council  of  the 
then  flourishing  Musical  Society 
of  London  that  we  should  give 
it  at  our  next  concert,  but  my 
suggestion  was  strenuously  op- 
posed. "Who  is  Sullivan?" 
they  asked  contemptuously. 
"We  never  heard  of  him." 
"  But  you  will  hear  a  good  deal 
of  him,"  was  my  reply ;  and  I 
carried  my  point,  which  gave 
Arthur  Sullivan  his  first  public 
hearing  in  a  London  concert- 
room.  I  have  still  in  my 
possession  a  letter  from  the 
brilliant  and  modest  young 
composer,  dated  April  16, 1862, 
asking  if  there  was  any  founda- 
tion for  the  rumour  that  his 
work  was  to  be  performed,  and 
adding,  "  I  almost  fear  it  is  too 
good  to  be  true." 

Another  bravura  player  of 
European  fame  and  popularity 
in  the  second  decade  of  the 
century  was  Henri  Herz,  whom 
I  first  heard  in  1828.  In  June 
of  that  year  I  had  made  my 
public  ddbut  at  a  concert,  and 
in  August  I  visited  Paris  in 


order  to  take  some  lessons  from 
Herz  on  his  own  popular  com- 
positions, for  the  most  part  airs 
with  interminable  variations, 
some  of  which  I  was  to  perform 
in  London  during  the  next 
season.  As  the  celebrated 
pianist  was  in  great  demand 
as  a  teacher,  and  his  time  was 
fully  occupied,  I  was  obliged  to 
go  to  him  for  my  lessons  at  his 
residence,  No.  5  Rue  de  Fau- 
bourg Poissoniere,  a,tfive  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  only  hour 
he  could  possibly  spare  me. 
How  I  used  to  enjoy  my  walks 
through  the  silent,  unpaved, 
though  not  too  sweetly  smelling 
streets  of  Paris  at  that  early 
hour !  By  the  way,  I  remem- 
ber the  diligence  journey  from 
Calais  to  Paris  had  occupied 
'  two  days !  Herz  was  very 
charming  in  manner  and  con- 
versation, his  playing  won- 
derfully brilliant  and  facile  in 
the  execution  of  difficult  pass- 
ages. In  his  study  was  an 
eloquent  testimony  to  his  in- 
dustry as  an  executant,  in  the 
form  of  a  grand  pianoforte,  the 
ivory  keys  of  which  he  had 
worn  away  by  incessant  prac- 
tising !  Herz  came  to  London  in 
1833,  and  played  at  the  Philhar- 
monic and  at  one  of  the  concerts 
of  the  Societa  Armoiiica — a 
charming  society  with  an  ama- 
teur element,  whose  concerts  at 
the  Freemason's  Tavern  and 
King's  Theatre  Concert  Room 
I  attended  regularly.  Every- 
one played  Herz's  music  in 
those  days ;  who  plays  it  now  ? 
Of  a  very  different  school 
was  John  Field,  who,  although 
an  Irishman,  was  known  as 
"Russian  Field,"  from  his 
thirty  years'  residence  in  the 
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land  of  the  Czar.  He  was  a 
really  great  player,  his  style, 
like  his  compositions,  romantic 
and  poetic,  as  if  interpreting 
some  beautiful  dream,  while 
in  the  singing  quality  of  his 
touch,  the  infinite  grace  and 
delicacy  of  his  execution,  his 
emotional  expression,  he  was 
unrivalled  in  his  day.  One 
might  call  him  the  forerunner 
of  Chopin ;  for  not  only  was  it 
he  who  invented  the  Nocturne, 
a  form  of  composition  which 
Chopin  out  of  his  own  poetic 
temperament  magically  de- 
veloped, but  the  extreme  re- 
finement of  expression  and  the 
magnetic  charm  of  Field's  play- 
ing were  recalled  to  me  by  the 
playing  of  Chopin,  as  I  listened 
to  the  famous  Pole  sixteen  years 
later.  Field  was  fifty  years  of 
age  when  I  heard  him  in  1832 
at  a  .Philharmonic  rehearsal. 
Many  eminent  musicians  were 
present,  and,  owing  to  the 
European  fame  he  had  won 
during  his  long  absence  from 
England,  they  gave  him  quite 
an  ovation,  which  his  subse- 
quent performance  amply  justi- 
fied. Afterwards  he  dined  with 
us  at  my  father's  house,  and 
played  exquisitely  several  of 
his  own  compositions,  which, 
being  things  of  beauty  and 
of  no  fashion,  are  among  the 
living  classics  to-day.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  Field  was 
rather  coarse  and  awkward 
looking,  and  in  habit  he 
was  a  thoroughly  intemperate 
Bohemian ;  but,  as  a  musician, 
the  poet,  the  artist,  the  Celt 
in  him  combined  to  express 
unmistakably  the  man  of 
genius.  He  died  at  Moscow 
in  1837. 


The  most  eminent  English 
pianist  of  those  days  was 
Charles  Neate,  the  pupil  of 
John  Field,  and  of  Woefl, 
the  confidential  friend  of 
Beethoven,  many  of  whose 
works  he  was  the  means  of 
introducing  to  the  English 
musical  public.  As  a  per- 
former he  was  of  the  classic 
school  of  John  Cramer,  as  a 
teacher  he  was  unrivalled. 

It  was  in  1826  that  I  became 
his  pupil,  and  we  remained  on 
terms  of  affectionate  friendship 
until  his  death  in  1877  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety  -  three. 
Neate  understood  and  taught,  as 
comparatively  few  teachers  and 
performers  of  the  present  time 
seem  to  do,  the  great  import- 
ance of  a  system  of  correct  and 
elegant  fingering.  His  admir- 
able 'Essay  on  Fingering,' 
by  the  way,  he  dedicated  to 
me  in  after  years.  His  inti- 
mate personal  knowledge  of 
Beethoven  and  his  works  was 
of  immense  value  to  his  pu- 
pils, for  we  thus  imbibed  the 
true  traditions  of  the  Master. 
When  I  was  studying  Beet- 
hoven's sonatas  and  concertos 
with  Neate,  he  would,  by 
practical  illustration,  show  me 
how  their  composer  himself 
interpreted  them,  giving  me 
Beethoven's  own  tempi  and 
ideas  of  expression.  But,  alas  ! 
how  few  of  the  true  traditions 
find  their  way  into  the  modern 
concert  -  room  :  a  Beethoven 
sonata  or  concerto  now  travels 
by  express,  in  accord  with  the 
general  hurry  of  the  age. 
Neate  did  not  rush  his  pupils 
into  the  works  of  Beethoven, 
as  many  teachers  unwisely  do 
without  measuring  the  intel- 
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lectual  as  well  as  the  musical 
capabilities  of  their  pupils. 
He  gradually  prepared  them 
to  appreciate  the  illustrious 
Master  by  a  long  apprentice- 
ship in  the  more  simple  schools 
of  pianoforte  music.  Countless 
were  the  talks  we  had  about 
Beethoven  in  those  early  days, 
and  innumerable  the  anecdotes 
Neate  related  of  his  friend, 
— anecdotes  which  have  now 
become  history,  but  at  that 
time  were  intimate  causerie, 
with  the  fascination  of  the 
personal  link.  How  well  I 
remember  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven in  1827  and  the  univer- 
sal grief,  but  especially  the 
great  sorrow  of  my  master 
for  the  loss  of  his  friend.  The 
last  anecdote  of  Beethoven 
Neate  ever  told  me,  he  told  me 
in  his  ninety-second  year,  the 
last  time  I  ever  saw  him.  He 
had  had  it  from  Beethoven 
himself,  and  I  repeat  it  because 
it  was  characteristic  of  that 
extraordinary  genius.  "I  am 
writing  an  opera,"  said  Beet- 
hoven. "  '  Fidelio '  ?  "  asked 
Neate.  "No;  another  opera. 
I  had  composed  a  song  for 
Herr "  (Neate  had  forgot- 
ten the  name,  but  remembered 
he  was  a  very  distinguished 
vocalist) ;  "  but  he  did  not  like 
the  song,  and  asked  me  to 
write  another.  I  was  very 
angry,  but  I  promised,  and  I 
composed  a  new  song.  Herr 

came  for  it,  tried  it  over, 

and  took  it  away,  apparently 
pleased.  The  next  day  I  was 
as  usual  writing  at  my  desk 
when  a  knock  at  my  door  dis- 
turbed me.  It  was  Herr 

returned  to  say  the  song  did 
not  suit  him.  I  was  furious. 


I  threw  myself  on  the  ground, 
and  began  to  kick  about  as  if 
I  were  mad.  I  would  listen 
to  no  argument,  and  vowed 
never  to  write  another  song 
for  him.  And  when  he  had 
gone,  I  told  my  servant  never 
to  admit  him  again." 

At  Charles  Neate's  house 
in  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square,  I  used  to  meet  all  the 
distinguished  musicians  of  those 
days,  and  would  occasionally 
play  at  his  memorable  quartet 
parties.  I  still  have  a  note 
of  invitation  from  him,  dated 
June  1830,  in  which  he  says,  "  I 
shall  want  pianoforte -players, 
as  I  shall  only  have  Hummel, 
Moscheles,  Ries,  and  your 
humble  servant,  C.  Neate." 
Imagine  hearing  intimately 
in  a  drawing-room  on  one  and 
the  same  occasion,  four  such 
pianists  as  the  great  Johann 
ISTepomuk  Hummel,  Ignace 
Moscheles,  Charles  Neate,  and 
Ferdinand  Hies,  the  famous 
pupil  of  Beethoven !  How 
clearly  his  iron  moulded  face 
comes  back  to  me ! 

Mention  of  Hummel  reminds 
me  of  the  first  occasion  of  my 
hearing  that  great  pianist  and 
composer.  This  was  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic* rehearsal,  in  1830, 
when  he  was  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  usual  select 
assembly.  His  previous  appear- 
ance in  London  had  been,  I 
believe,  in  1791-92,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  he  had  become  very 
famous.  I  remember  going  with 
my  father  to  Hummel's  lodgings 
to  purchase  tickets  for  the  three 
concerts  he  was  to  give  in  the 
great  concert  room  at  the  King's 
Theatre — the  programmes  of 
those  concerts  I  have  treasured 
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to  this  day.  The  master  him- 
self opened  the  door  to  us,  with- 
out his  coat  or  cravat — a  man 
of  ungainly  and  slovenly  ap- 
pearance, his  face,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  pitted  with  the  small- 
pox. He  was  then  fifty -two 
years  of  age,  but  his  coarse 
outward  appearance  was  quite 
at  variance  with  the  refinement 
and  elegance  of  his  musical 
genius.  At  his  first  concert 
on  April  29,  1830,  he  played 
among  other  things  his  beauti- 
ful new  MS.  Concerto  in  A  flat, 
while  each  concert  concluded 
with  an  amazing  example  of  im- 
provisation upon  a  theme  rioted 
down  at  the  suggestion  of  one 
of  the  audience,  and  handed  up 
to  the  pianist  on  the  platform. 
I  shall  never  forget  Hummel's 
wonderful  interpretation  of  his 
incomparable  "  Septuor  "  in  D 
minor  at  the  first  concert. 
By  the  way,  Carl  Czerny  told 
me  in  Vienna,  in  1838,  that 
when  that  great  composition 
was  first  heard  in  the  Austrian 
capital — in  those  days  a  great 
musical  centre — it  created  such 
a  remarkable  sensation  by  its 
novelty  of  construction,  its 
beauty  of  melody,  original  har- 
monies, and  brilliancy  of  inven- 
tion, that  men  would  stop  each 
other  in  the  streets  to  talk  about 
it  as  they  would  about  some 
great  national  event.  Hummel 
was  a  pupil  of  Mozart,  and  also 
of  Clementi.  With  ease  and 
tranquil  concentrated  power, 
with  undeviating  accuracy,  rich- 
ness of  tone,  and  delicacy  of 
touch,  he  executed  passages  in 
single  and  double  notes  and  in 
octaves,  of  enormous  technical 
difficulty.  Above  all,  his  playing 
possessed  the  indefinable  quality 


of  charm.  His  pianoforte  lessons 
were  greatly  in  demand  during 
his  stay  in  London  in  1830,  and 
his  terms  were  from  two  to  three 
guineas  a  lesson  !  So  great  was 
the  esteem  in  which  Hummel 
was  held  in  those  days  by  his 
brother  musicians,  that  I  re- 
member Moscheles  saying  to  me 
in  '26,  "Whenever  I  hear  the 
name  of  Hummel  I  bow  my 
head.' 

More  than  once  I  have  men- 
tioned the  Philharmonic  rehear- 
sals. These  unique  functions 
were  held  on  the  Saturday 
mornings  preceding  the  eight 
annual  subscription  concerts, 
and  were  attended  by  the  artists 
engaged,  the  directors  of  the 
Society,  of  whom  there  were 
seven,  who  took  it  in  turns  to 
conduct  the  concerts  at  a  re- 
muneration of  five  guineas,  the 
members  and  associates,  the 
eminent  foreign  musicians  who 
happened  to  be  in  London,  the 
leading  musical  critics, — Ayr- 
ton,  Alsager,  Hogarth,  Chorley, 
Griineisen,  John  Parry,  senior, 
and  the  rest, — and  a  privileged 
few  specially  introduced  by  the 
directors.  I  was  one  of  the 
last-named  class  until  my  elec- 
tion as  associate  in  1837.  Among 
the  distinguished  visitors  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties,  I  particu- 
larly recall  the  old  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, whose  obbligato  accom- 
paniment of  loud  talking  was 
often  out  of  time  and  tune  with 
the  musical  performance ;  Lord 
Burghersh,  afterwards  the  Earl 
of  Westmorland,  a  most  accom- 
plished musician,  who  founded 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music ; 
and  tall  John  Liston,  the  come- 
dian, whom  Charles  Lamb  has 
so  delightfully  immortalised, 
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with  his  very  short  wife.  "  Of 
all  evils  he  chose  the  least," 
they  used  to  say  of  him. 

It  was  at  the  rehearsal  on 
May  25,  1827,  already  referred 
to  as  the  occasion  of  my  first 
seeing  dementi,  and,  I  may 
add,  hearing  that  grand  singer 
of  the  great  Italian  school, 
Madame  Pasta,  that  I  saw  and 
heard  Franz  Liszt  for  the  first 
time,  although  he  had  played 
in  London  three  years  previ- 
ously. "  Young  Liszt  from 
Vienna,"  said  Charles  Neate  to 
me,  as  the  slim  and  rather  tall 
boy  ascended  the  steps  leading 
to  the  platform.  "He  is  only 
fifteen — a  great  creature  !  "  His 
playing  of  Hummel's  concerto 
created  a  profound  sensation, 
and  my  enthusiastic  admiration 
made  me  eager  to  know  the 
wonderful  young  pianist,  my 
senior  by  a  couple  of  years. 
Very  shortly  afterwards — just 
before  Liszt's  morning  concert, 
for  which  my  father  had  pur- 
chased tickets  from  his  father — 
we  became  acquainted.  I  visited 
him  and  his  father  at  their 
lodgings  in  Frith  Street,  Soho, 
and  young  Liszt  came  to  early 
family  dinner  at  my  home.  He 
was  a  very  charmingly  natural 
and  unaffected  boy,  and  I  have 
never  forgotten  his  joyful  ex- 
clamation, "  Oh,  gooseberry 
pie ! "  when  his  favourite  dish 
was  put  upon  the  table.  We 
had  a  good  deal  of  music  to- 
gether on  that  memorable  after- 
noon, reading  several  duets. 
Liszt  played  some  of  his  recently 
published  "  Etudes,"  op.  6,  a 
copy  of  which  he  gave  me,  and 
in  which  he  wrote  specially  for 
me  an  amended  version  of  the 
sixth  study,  Molto  agitato. 


In  the  year  '28  I  paid  a  visit 
to  Le  jeune  Liszt,  as  he  was 
still  called,  in  his  Paris  home, 
where  he  received  me  with  open 
arms.  Of  course  I  asked  him 
to  play  to  me,  but  he  treated 
me  to  such  an  interminable 
prelude  of  scales  and  five-finger 
'exercises,  when  I  was  longing 
to  hear  him  interpret  master- 
pieces in  his  own  inimitable 
style,  that  my  patience  was 
sorely  taxed.  This  display, 
however,  was  interesting  as  an 
example  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  ever  practising  to  in- 
crease that  manual  power  and 
digital  flexibility  which  made 
the  piano  keys  his  very  slaves, 
to  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
He  was  still  unspoilt  by  homage 
and  adulation,  and  I  do  not 
remember  that  he  shook  him- 
self all  over  the  piano,  as  he 
did  in  later  days,  to  please  the 
crowd. 

I  did  not  hear  Liszt  again 
until  his  visit  to  London  in 
1840,  when  he  puzzled  the 
musical  public  by  announcing 
"Pianoforte  Recitals."  This 
now  commonly  accepted  term 
had  never  previously  been  used, 
and  people  asked,  "What  does 
he  mean?  How  can  any  one 
recite  upon  the  pianoforte  ? " 
At  these  recitals  Liszt,  after 
performing  a  piece  set  down  in 
his  programme,  would  leave 
the  platform,  and,  descending 
into  the  body  of  the  room, 
where  the  benches  were  so 
arranged  as  to  allow  free  loco- 
motion, would  move  about 
among  his  auditors  and  con- 
verse with  his  friends,  with  the 
gracious  condescension  of  a 
prince,  until  he  felt  disposed 
to  return  to  the  piano.  The 
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manner  of  the  man  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the 
charmingly  simple  boy  I  re- 
membered in  1827-28 ;  the  flat- 
tery of  the  world  had  ap- 
parently not  left  him  un- 
touched, and  he  had  developed 
many  eccentricities  and  affec- 
tations. But  as  pianist  the 
wonderful  boy  was  father  to 
the  wonderful  man ;  his  genius 
had  matured,  and  during  that 
season  of  1840  and  the  following, 
when  he  again  visited  England, 
he  performed  almost  miracles 
upon  his  instrument.  At  the 
Philharmonic  I  remember  his 
astounding  performance,  with 
his  own  variations  and  ad- 
ditions, of  Weber's  "  Concert 
Stuck,"  Beethoven's  "Kreutzer 
Sonata "  (in  association  with 
the  famous  Norwegian  violinist 
Ole  Bull,  a  very  fine  player),  his 
own  "Marehe  Hongroise,"  and 
Hummel's  "Septuor"  in  D 
minor.  Yet,  magnificent  as 
was  Liszt's  playing,  the  works 
of  such  great  masters  as  Beet- 
hoven, Weber,  and  Hummel 
needed  no  such  embellishments 
as  the  pianist  introduced.  I 
suppose,  however,  that  these 
excesses  of  virtuosity  belonged 
to  Liszt's  flamboyant  personal- 
ity; his  temperament  compelled 
them.  He  was  rarely  content 
with  the  simple  work  of  art ; 
he  must  elaborate  it,  and  "  ar- 
range" it,  often  indeed  to 
extravagance.  Even  a  fugue 
of  Bach  became  more  complex 
in  his  hands. 

I  attended  all  Liszt's  recitals 
in  those  seasons  of  '40  and  '41, 
and,  among  other  things  with 
which  he  astounded  and  en- 
raptured his  hearers,  I  have 
the  most  distinct  reminiscence 


of  his  marvellous  pianoforte 
arrangement — a  legitimate  one 
—  and  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven's A  major  Symphony: 
it  gave  one  the  impression  of 
being  executed  by  at  least  four 
hands  instead  of  two.  At  this 
time  Liszt's  powers  as  a  pianist 
must  have  been  at  their  height. 
The  word  difficult  had  ap- 
parently no  meaning  for  him ; 
he  revelled  in  the  "impossible," 
seeming  to  invent  unimagiued 
difficulties  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  overcoming  them.  He  could 
touch  the  keys  with  g*ossamer 
lightness,  or  shake  the  grandest 
Broadwood  or  Erard  with 
titanic  power.  Like  all  great 
pianists,  he  expressed  in  his 
playing  every  mood  of  his 
temperament ;  under  his  magic 
touch  the  piano  became,  as 
it  were,  a  passionate  human 
thing. 

Great,  however,  as  in  their 
several  ways  were  these  famous 
pianists  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking,  my  memory  holds  in 
dearest  affection  the  incompar- 
able Felix  Mendelssohn.  Here 
was  a  case  of  artistic  attraction 
such  as  I  have  rarely  if  ever 
experienced  in  a  like  degree. 
From  the  very  first  Mendelssohn 
realised  my  ideal  of  a  musician, 
and  although  more  than  seventy 
years  have  passed  over  my  head 
since  the  memorable  occasion  of 
my  first  seeing  him  and  watch- 
ing him  conduct  his  own  music, 
I  retain  the  most  vivid  impres- 
sion of  the  enthusiasm  he 
aroused  in  me,  and  the  per- 
sonal spell  he  exercised.  It 
was  at  the  rehearsal  for  the 
Philharmonic  concert  of  the 
25th  May  1829  ;  Mendelssohn, 
just  twenty  years  of  age,  had 
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but  recently  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  he  appeared 
among  the  assembled  musi- 
cians and  privileged  notabilities, 
every  one  was  struck  to  admir- 
ation by  his  beautiful  counte- 
nance beaming  with  intelligence, 
and  his  grace  and  buoyant 
charm  of  manner.  He  made 
an  immediate  conquest  by  his 
personality  and  his  genius,  and 
when  he  conducted  the  per- 
formance of  his  first  Symphony 
in  C  minor,  he  was  at  once 
recognised  as  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  great  Masters.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  over- 
whelming applause  which 
greeted  the  wonderful  Scherzo 
from  his  string  octette,  which 
for  some  reason  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  minuet  and 
trio  originally  composed  for  it : 
to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
were  the  performers  excited, 
that  with  one  accord  they 
clamoured  to  be  allowed  to 
repeat  it.  I  was  also  happy 
enough  to  be  a  witness  of  that 
memorable  incident  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic rehearsal  on  April 
24,  1832,  which  Mendelssohn 
himself  has  so  charmingly 
chronicled  in  one  of  his  letters. 
The  orchestra  had  just  played 
through  Beethoven's  Pastoral 
Symphony,  when  Mendelssohn, 
who  had  been  listening  in  a 
box,  but  was  not  expected  that 
day,  appeared  in  the  body  of 
the  hall.  "There's  Mendels- 
sohn," cried  some  one  in  the 
orchestra,  and  immediately  the 
instrumentalists  gave  him  an 
extraordinary  ovation,  shout- 
ing, clapping  hands,  and  beat- 
ing the  backs  of  violins  for 
some  minutes.  It  was  a  su- 
perb welcome  :  one  glad  emotion 


seemed  to  thrill  the  assembly, 
and  Mendelssohn,  pleasantly 
embarrassed  at  first,  beamed 
with  happiness  as  he  mounted 
the  platform  and  spoke  a  few 
words  of  gratitude.  "  Never 
can  I  forget  it,"  he  wrote  a  few 
days  afterwards,  "  for  it  was 
more  precious  to  me  than  any 
distinction,  as  it  showed  me 
that  the  musicians  loved  me, 
and  rejoiced  at  my  coming,  and 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  glad 
feeling  this  was."  Something 
to  this  effect,  I  remember,  was 
his  impromptu  little  speech  on 
that  occasion. 

At  the  rehearsal  of  a  later 
concert  in  that  season  of  1832 
I  first  heard  Mendelssohn  as  a 
pianist — the  first  time,  in  fact, 
that  he  was  heard  in  public  in 
this  country.  He  gave  a  superb 
performance  of  his  then  recently 
written  Concerto  in  G  minor,  and 
stirred  and  fascinated  his  hear- 
ers by  his  impassioned  and  ex- 
quisite playing,  as  well  as  by 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  work 
itself.  Soon  afterwards  I  was 
privileged  to  hear  Mendelssohn 
play  part  of  this  Concerto  in 
private.  This  was  at  one  of 
Charles  Neate's  quartet  parties 
on  a  summer  afternoon.  It  was 
an  unusually  numerous  gather- 
ing, including  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  foreign  and 
native  musicians  then  in  Lon- 
don. Moscheles  was  there,  I 
remember,  and  John  Field ; 
Cipriani  Potter,  the  celebrated 
and  much  admired  pianist  and 
composer,  who  in  that  year 
succeeded  Dr  Crotch,  my  old 
harmony -master,  as  Principal 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music;  also  Neate's  crony  and 
angling  companion,  George 
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Eugene     Griffin,     another     es- 
teemed   English     pianist     and 
composer     of     the     good     old 
school,  whose  Concerto,  played 
by  every  one  in  those  days,  was 
then  perhaps  the   most  finan- 
cially    profitable     composition 
of    that    class    yet    published. 
Above  all,  there  was  Mendels- 
sohn.     I  forget  who   was   the 
leader  of  the   quartet   on  that 
occasion,  —  I     only     remember 
that     the     versatile     Mendels- 
sohn   played     the    viola,    and 
Neate  the  violoncello,  on  which 
he  was  almost  as   excellent   a 
performer  as  on  the  pianoforte. 
I  can  see  Mendlessohn  before 
me    now,    fiddling    with    keen 
enjoyment.     After  the  quartet 
he  was  begged  to  play  a  part 
of  his  G  minor  Concerto,  which, 
since  its  triumph  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, had  been  the  musi- 
cal   topic    of    the    hour.      He 
acquiesced      with      his      usual 
amiability,    and    at    once    sat 
down  to  the  piano.     I  remem- 
ber standing  close  behind  him, 
all  eyes  and  ears  for  my  musi- 
cal hero.     In  that  sympathetic 
company   he    played    like    one 
inspired,  and  simply  electrified 
all    present.       He    was    over- 
whelmed   with    applause     and 
congratulations.     I  was  almost 
breathless  with  excitement.     It 
thrills  me  even  now  as  I  recall 
the  incident.     Almost   seventy 
years  ago !     I   heard  Mendels- 
sohn play    his    Concerto    once 
again  in  public  that  same  season, 
at  the  Philharmonic,  and  I  am 
proud   to   say  that  I  was   the 
first,   after  the  composer  him- 
self, to  perform  this  immortal 
work.     It  was  at  the  first  of 
my  series  of  annual  orchestral 
concerts  on  May  30,  1833,  and 


as  the  band  parts  were  not 
yet  printed,  Cramer  lent  me 
the  MSS.  which  had  been  used 
at  the  Philharmonic.  I  re- 
member Moscheles  came  to 
hear  it. 

That  year  was  also  specially 
memorable  to  me  for  the  be- 
ginning of  my  acquaintance 
with  Mendelssohn,  whom  of 
course  I  was  longing  to  know 
personally.  It  was  at  the 
Philharmonic,  and  he  had  just 
finished  playing  Mozart's  Con- 
certo in  D  minor,  into  which 
he  introduced  his  own  im- 
promptu cadences,  conceived 
with  fine  taste  and  sympathy, 
splendid  invention,  and  mas- 
terly skill.  I  was  still  spell- 
bound by  the  inexpressible 
charm  of  the  pianist,  when 
that  fine  old  musician,  Thomas 
At t wood,  the  favourite  pupil 
of  Mozart,  and  organist  of  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  knowing  my 
intense  admiration  for  Mendels- 
sohn, led  me  up  to  the  Master, 
and  presented  me  to  him  as  the 
young  pianist  who  was,  in  a 
few  days  from  then,  to  perform 
his  G  minor  Concerto.  The 
simple  charm  and  easy  cordi- 
ality of  his  manner,  his  grace- 
ful modesty  in  face  of  my 
obvious  homage,  quite  capti- 
vated me.  Shortly  after  this 
I  had  a  very  agreeable  surprise. 
Sometimes  ISTeate  and  I  would 
play  duets  for  pianoforte  and 
'cello,  and  one  evening  at  his 
house,  after  playing  Beet- 
hoven's Sonatas  in  G  minor 
and  F,  Neate,  saying  "  Now  for 
a  contrast ! "  took  up  a  concer- 
tante  duo  by  Bochsa  and  Du- 
port,  a  light  but  elegant  thing, 
and  suggested  that  we  should 
run  through  it.  We  were  in 
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the  midst  of  it,  without  much 
enthusiasm,  when  we  were 
startled  by  a  loud  double  knock. 
"  A  visitor,"  cried  Neate,  "  who 
can  it  be  ?  "  The  door  opened, 
"Mr  Mendelssohn,"  said  the 
servant.  "  Oh,  he  mustn't  find 
us  playing  such  music,"  said 
my  old  master  as  he  flung  the 
copies  into  a  corner.  Mendels- 
sohn's entrance  brought  charm 
at  once  into  the  room.  He 
seemed  pleased  with  Neate's 
hearty  welcome,  laughed  over 
his  confession  about  the  Bochsa 
music,  and  was  soon  at  home 
with  us,  chatting  familiarly  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  of  both 
passing  and  enduring  interest. 
How  delightful  was  his  talk, 
whatever  the  topic,  how  ani- 
mated his  manner,  how  fascin- 
ating his  smile  as  the  playful 
mood  danced  over  the  earnest 
thought !  He  seemed  to  under- 
stand everything,  and  to  feel 
rightly  about  everything,  to  be 
so  wise  in  his  enjoyment  of  life. 
We  had  no  music  during  the 
hour  or  so  that  Mendelssohn 
remained  with  us.  His  talk 
had  melodies  of  its  own. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1842 
that  I  again  saw  and  heard 
Mendelssohn.  Hitherto  he  had 
conducted  only  his  own  works 
at  the  Philharmonic,  but  this 
season,  at  the  seventh  concert 
I  think  it  was,  he  appeared  for 
the  first  time  as  conductor  of 
an  entire  concert.  That  occa- 
sion was  specially  memorable 
for  the  first  performance  of  his 
Symphony  in  A  minor  —  the 
famous  "  Scotch  Symphony." 
There  was  an  unusually  brilliant 
audience,  and  when  Mendelssohn 
took  his  place  at  the  conduc- 
tor's desk  that  evening,  he  was 


accorded  a  welcome  such  as 
a  victorious  general,  even  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  himself, 
who  was  present,  might  have 
been  proud  of,  while  the  en- 
thusiasm after  the  Symphony 
was  immense.  I  was  at  both 
the  rehearsal  and  the  concert, 
and,  sitting  in  my  usual  place 
on  a  side  bench  near  the  orches- 
tra, was  able  to  observe  the 
expression  of  Mendelssohn's 
face,  constantly  changing  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which 
the  orchestra  satisfied  him  in 
the  interpretation  of  his  work. 
His  face  was  always  a  study 
when  he  was  conducting,  it 
reflected  so  perfectly  the  play 
of  his  emotions.  Mendelssohn 
was  a  wonderful  conductor — the 
joyous  magnetism  of  his  nature 
seemed  to  hold  the  orchestra  in 
thrall.  He  inspired  such  con- 
fidence, he  could  do  absolutely 
what  he  liked  with  it,  making 
it  play  as  perhaps  no  orchestra 
had  ever  played  before.  At 
rehearsals  he  would  take  in* 
finite  pains  to  make  the  per- 
formers at  one  with  him  in  the 
interpretation  of  a  work.  He 
flashed  his  intelligence  like  a 
search-light  over  the  orchestra, 
and  so  acutely  sensitive  was 
his  ear  'that  often  he  would 
have  a  passage  repeated  again 
and  again  when  to  the  expert 
ear  it  seemed  already  perfect. 
He  could  be  content  with  noth- 
ing less  than  his  own  ideal  of 
perfection.  Perhaps  the  violins 
did  not  entirely  satisfy  him  in 
their  shading  of  a  passage, 
after  several  repetitions ;  then 
he  would  leave  his  place  and 
go  to  Mori  and  Spagnoletti  or 
Fran9ois  Cramer  and  Weichsel 
at  their  desks  and  discuss  the 
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passage  animatedly  with  them  ; 
and  so  to  Nicholson  or  Will- 
man,  if  the  flutes  or  clarionets 
fell  short  of  his  ideal  by  the 
breath  of  a  tone  ;  or  to  Mariotti, 
who  led  the  trombones,  or  to 
Platt,  the  horn  leader,  or  Har- 
per, the  trumpeter,  or  Sher- 
rington,  leading  the  violins,  or 
Grattan  Cooke,  the  irrepressibly 
facetious,  who,  in  his  pathetic 
oboe's  intervals  of  rest,  would 
dash  off  funny  caricatures. 
With  Cooke,  Mendelssohn,  who 
loved  fun,  would  occasionally 
relax  his  artistic  earnestness  to 
exchange  witticisms,  but  he 
could  be  very  sarcastic  when 
he  chose.  Towards  the  veterans 
Lindley  and  Dragonetti,  the 
Damon  and  Pythias  of  the  con- 
cert-world, however,  he  invari- 
ably showed  a  tactful  deference, 
even  when  at  issue  with  them, 
which  was  seldom,  for  they  were 
great  artists.  What  a  superb 
body  of  instrumentalists  was 
the  Philharmonic  orchestra  of 
those  days  !  It  was  unique  then, 
and  I  doubt  if  it  has  been  sur- 
passed, if  equalled.  One  in- 
stance of  Mendelssohn's  ex- 
traordinary power  over  the 
orchestra  I  particularly  recall. 
He  was  conducting  a  rehearsal 
of  Weber's  Jubilee  Overture,  and 
had,  perhaps  intentionally,  al- 
lowed the  players  to  lapse  into 
comparative  tameness.  Sud- 
denly, as  if  by  magic,  with 
amazing  energy,  he  seemed  to 
inspire  them  with  his  own 
awakened  enthusiasm,  so  that, 
roused  to  a  pitch  of  artistic 
excitement,  they  played  with 
such  accumulating  vigour  and 
brilliancy,  and  such  a  unity  of 
effect,  that  we  in  the  audi- 
torium, quite  electrified,  having 


risen  at  the  National  Anthem, 
with  which  the  overture  con- 
cludes, instead  of  resuming  our 
seats,  remained  standing  and 
applauding  for  some  minutes. 
This  was  in  1844,  a  very  mem- 
orable Mendelssohn  year.  Most 
interesting  to  me  also  in  that 
year  was  the  Master's  rehearsal 
of  his  "Erste  Walpurgis  Nacht," 
which  I  heard  also  on  its  first 
public  performance  at  the  con- 
cert. At  the  rehearsal,  how- 
ever, I  felt  on  more  intimate 
terms  with  that  great  work, 
for  there  was  Mendelssohn  in- 
terpolating his  directions  and 
suggestions  to  the  performers ; 
and  I  shall  never  forget  how 
the  musicians  themselves  ap- 
plauded the  almost  whispered 
chorus,  "  Disperse,  ye  gallant 
men,"  and  the  tremendous 
chorus,  "  Come  with  torches 
brightly  flashing."  How  we 
all  congratulated  Mendelssohn, 
and  how  unaffectedly  he  showed 
his  pleasure ! 

One  other  memory  of  Men- 
delssohn as  a  conductor.  It 
was  at  the  fifth  concert  of  the 
season  1844,  the  same  at  which 
we  heard  for  the  first  time  the 
hitherto  unperformed  portions 
of  the  exquisite  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  music.  Men- 
delssohn was  conducting  a  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  violin 
concerto,  and  the  violinist  was 
Joseph  Joachim,  then  a  wonder- 
ful boy  of  thirteen,  making  his 
first  important  appearance  in 
the  concert  world  of  London. 
During  that  marvellous  dis- 
play of  youthful  genius  Men- 
delssohn's countenance  was  a 
joy  to  watch.  Where  I  was 
sitting  I  could  note  his  fre- 
quent bright  smiles  of  ap- 
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proval ;  and  among  my  musical  his  playing,  lending  it  a  magic 
memories  no  incident  is  more  charm.  His  "  Lieder  ohne 
fragrant  than  that  of  the  Worte"  (the  first  edition  of 
immortal  Mendelssohn  patting  which,  published  at  his  own 
on  his  back  and  shaking  expense,  I  still  treasure)  were 
heartily  by  the  hand  the  boy  rightly  named,  for,  as  he 
Joachim,  who  was  to  become  played  them,  those  beautiful 
the  master  violinist  of  his  pieces  were  veritable  songs 
age.  •  that  his  fingers  sang  as  they 
But  to  return  to  Mendels-  rippled  over  the  key  -  board, 
sohn  as  a  pianist.  I  remem-  He  never  invented  passages 
ber  vividly  his  playing  his  own  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
D  minor  Concerto  at  the  Phil-  technical  difficulties,  although 
harmonic  on  June  21,  1842,  his  own  manual  agility  was 
when  also  he  conducted  his  remarkable.  His  fugue  play- 
" Hebrides"  overture.  He  ing  was  strictly  classical,  and 
played  the  lovely  slow  move-  based  on  Bach ;  his  handling 
ment  with  intense  passion,  and  of  octave  passages  was  magni- 
the  joyous  rondo  with  fairy-  ficent,  and,  as  I  have  said,  his 
like  lightness  and  rapidity,  but  power  of  improvisation  bound- 
with  unerring  accuracy.  The  less.  To  exemplify  this,  I  re- 
applause  which  followed  was  call  an  interesting  incident  at 
extraordinary  :  Mendelssohn  a  morning  concert,  given  in 
himself  has  described  how  June  1844,  in  honour  of  that 
"  they  clapped  their  hands  and  gifted  and  most  pathetic  of 
stamped  for  at  least  ten  famous  violinists,  Heinrich 
minutes."  It  was  an  excep-  Ernst.  Bach's  triple  Concerto 
tional  privilege  to  hear  Men-  in  D  minor  was  played  by 
delssohn  interpret  Beethoven.  Moscheles,  Thalberg,  and  Men- 
I  remember  his  playing  delssohn  —  what  a  trio  of 
Beethoven's  Concerto  in  G  giants !  and  each  performer 
with  an  impromptu  cadence,  was  to  play  an  impromptu 
which  he  varied  each  of  the  cadence.  Moscheles,  a  famous 
three  or  four  times  that  he  improvisatore,  led  off  with  a 
tried  it  over  with  the  orches-  fine  cadence.  Thalberg  followed 
tra  at  the  rehearsal,  so  inex-  with  perhaps  even  more  brilli- 
haustible  was  his  improvisa-  ant  effect.  Then  Mendelssohn, 
tion.  A  more  reverential,  who  had  been  leaning  listlessly 
sympathetic,  and  conservative  over  the  back  of  his  chair 
reading  of  the  older  master's  while  the  others  were  playing, 
text  I  have  never  heard,  while  quietly  began  his  cadence,  tak- 
at  the  same  time  the  interpre-  ing  up  the  threads  from  the 
tation  was  unmistakably  in-  subjects  of  the  Concerto ;  then, 
dividual,  —  Mendelssohn's,  and  suddenly  rousing  himself,  he 
no  possible  other's !  His  touch  wound  up  with  a  wonderful 
was  exquisitely  delicate,  and  shower  of  octaves,  indescrib- 
the  fairy  fancies  of  his  "Mid-  able  in  effect,  and  never  to  be 
summer  Mght's  Dream "  music  forgotten.  The  audience  was 
seemed  ever  to  haunt  him  in  so  excited  that  the  applause 
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at  the  end  was  all  for  Men- 
delssohn. At  Ernst's  second 
concert  in  July  the  Concerto 
was  repeated,  but  Thalberg's 
place  was  taken  by  another 
pianist  eminent  in  those  days, 
Theodor  Dohler,  a  pupil  of 
Czerny,  and  a  brilliant  follower 
of  Thalberg.  After  Moscheles 
and  Dohler  had  played  their 
cadences,  we  expected  a  repe- 
tition of  Mendelssohn's  amaz- 
ing performance  at  the  previous 
concert.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
When  the  pause  came  he 
played  a  simple  shake  in  the 
dominant,  and  concluded  with 
a  few  chords. 

The  last  time  I  met  Men- 
delssohn was  in  1844,  at  a  con- 
versazione of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Institute,  when  I  en- 
joyed a  pleasant  chat  with  him. 
We  had  hoped  that  he  would 
play  that  evening,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, dear  old  Silk  Bucking- 
ham, the  traveller  and  first 
editor  of  the  '  Athenaeum,'  who 
had  founded  the  Institute,  was, 
according  to  his  wont,  filling 
up  the  time  with  one  of  his  in- 
teresting but  long-winded  ex- 
tempore discourses,  and  nobody 
had  the  courage  to  interrupt 
him ;  so  Mendelssohn,  who  had 
other  engagements  that  even- 
ing, good  -  humouredly  waited 
as  long  as  he  could,  and  then 
left,  begging  me  to  make  his 
apologies.  Naturally  the  com- 
pany was  disappointed  when  it 
heard  that  Mendelssohn  had 
come  and  gone  while  Silk 
Buckingham  would  "still  be 
talking."  The  next  time  Men- 
delssohn was  in  London  I  was 
in  Italy,  and  m  that  year,  1847, 
he  died.  And  nowadays  my 
memories  of  Felix  Mendelssohn 


help  with  their  fragrance  to 
sweeten  my  old  age. 

After  Mendelssohn  it  seems 
natural  to  speak  of  William 
Sterndale  Bennett,  our  greatest 
English  composer  of  instru- 
mental music,  and  one  whom 
even  musically  exclusive  Ger- 
many has  delighted  to  honour. 
I  first  remember  him  as  a 
youth,  not  yet  nineteen  years 
of  age,  conducting  an  MS. 
Symphony  in  A  of  his  own  at 
a  concert  of  the  then  recently 
founded  Society  of  British 
Musicians,  of  which  most  of  the 
budding,  as  well  as  matured, 
native  composers  of  the  day 
were  members.  This  was  on 
January  5,  1835,  and  the 
concert  was  under  the  "  im- 
mediate patronage  of  the  King, 
William  IV.,  and  the  Princess 
Victoria."  Besides  Bennett's 
Symphony,  the  new  works  in- 
cluded a  Scena  from  the  gifted 
John  Barnett's  beautiful  opera, 
"The  Mountain  Sylph,"  a 
scena  of  my  own,  and  an  MS. 
overture,  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  by  George  Alexander 
Macfarren,  then  a  brilliant 
young  man  of  twenty  -  one, 
destined  to  fame  and  honour, 
whose  close  friendship  I  en- 
joyed from  1833  until  his  death 
in  1887. 

I  made  young  Bennett's 
personal  acquaintance  in  con- 
nection with  this  long  since 
defunct  society,  devoted  at  first 
to  the  exclusive  performance 
of  the  works  of  native  com- 
posers ;  and,  later  in  that  year, 
1835,  I  was  present  at  his 
memorable  d£but  as  a  pianist 
at  the  Philharmonic,  when  he 
played  his  beautiful  Concerto  in 
E  flat.  At  the  rehearsal  he 
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had  been  very  warmly  received, 
and  the  members  of  the  orch- 
estra themselves  demonstrated 
their  appreciation  and  sym- 
pathy in  a  marked  way,  the 
young  musician's  boyish  ap- 
pearance and  modest  manner 
enhancing  the  general  interest 
in  his  remarkable  achievement.-. 
A  Philharmonic  rehearsal  in 
those  days,  owing  to  the  select 
and  critical  audience,  was  no 
light  ordeal  for  a  debutant,  but 
Bennett  passed  through  it  with 
flying  colours.  At  the  concert 
itself  his  splendid  performance 
was  greeted  with  vociferous 
applause.  He  was  at  once 
recognised  as  a  musician  of 
most  promising  genius,  whose 
Concerto  was  a  masterly  work 
in  the  classic  school  of  Mozart 
and  Hummel,  yet  thoroughly 
individual,  while  its  rendition 
revealed  him  a  pianist  of  a 
very  high  order.  While  he 
had  imbibed  the  best  traditions 
from  his  master,  Cipriani  Potter, 
he  seemed  to  me  to  have  formed 
his  style  of  playing  on  that  of 
John  Cramer :  it  was,  there- 
fore, like  his  music,  pure  and 
classic,  with  all  the  grace,  re- 
finement, and  tenderness  in- 
herent in  his  nature.  He  had 
considerable  powers  of  techni- 
cal accomplishment,  and  his 
touch  was  most  clear  and  deli- 
cate. People  talked  of  him  as 
a  "second  Mendelssohn,"  but 
he  stood  by  himself,  an  Eng- 
lish musician  of  original  and 
classic  genius.  Bennett's  fame 
grew  steadily,  but  added  dis- 
tinction— university  professor- 
ship, honorary  degrees,  knight- 
hood—  made  no  difference  in 
his  simple,  unassuming  manner. 
Conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 


for  many  years,  and  a  frequent 
concert-giver,  he  was  an  assidu- 
ous and  excellent  teacher  of  the 
pianoforte,  while  his  academic 
influence  was  exerted  always 
for  the  good  of  the  musical  art 
in  this  country.  Bennett  was 
ever  a  busy  worker.  I  have 
a  letter  from  him,  dated  August 
28,  1848,  in  which  he  said  he 
had  "scarcely  ten  minutes  in 
a  week  "  for  his  own  pleasure.  I 
met  him  for  the  last  time  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  and  it 
pained  me  to  find  my  old  friend 
so  feeble  and  shaky.  Repre- 
senting the  Royal  Society  of 
Musicians,  I  followed  him  to 
his  grave  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  February  6,  1875, 
and  felt  that  Sterndale  Bennett 
was  worthy  to  lie  beside  Pur- 
cell  and  Handel. 

Back  again  to  the  thirties, 
to  summon  my  reminiscences 
of  Sigismund  Thalberg,  one  of 
the  most  charming  musicians 
I  have  ever  known,  one  of  the 
greatest  pianists  I  have  ever 
heard.  It  was  in  '36  I  became 
acquainted  with  him,  the  year 
he  came  over  to  astonish  and 
delight  the  expectant  London 
public,  already  roused  to  curi- 
osity by  the  reports  which  had 
travelled  from  the  Continent  of 
the  striking  individuality  and 
extraordinary  powers  of  the 
new  pianist.  His  popularity 
in  this  country  was  soon  as- 
sured, and  he  and  his  music 
became  the  fashion.  Hand- 
some, talented,  brilliant,  Thai- 
berg  was  the  musical  lion  of 
that  season,  and  he  supported 
the  position  with  unfailing 
personal  charm,  and  without 
affectation  of  any  kind.  The 
natural  son  of  a  prince,  he  had 
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that    simple    and   unassuming 
courtliness      and     dignity      of 
manner    one     associates     with 
the  idea  of  a  prince,   together 
with    the    natural    bonhommie 
and  magnetic  sympathy  of  the 
artist.       I    shall   never    forget 
how,  one  night  in  the  summer 
of  1836,   at   a   jolly   gathering 
of   artists   at   the   house    of    a 
common  friend,  when  dancing 
was  proposed,  Thalberg,  with- 
out   any    assumption    of     the 
celebrated      virtuoso,      genially 
sat  down  at  the  piano  to  play 
the     dance     music  —  together 
with  De  Beriot,  a  prince  among 
violinists.       That    occasion     is 
particularly     impressed     upon 
my    memory,    because    I    had 
the    pleasure    of    dancing,    to 
such    unusual    musical    accom- 
paniment, a  quadrille  with  that 
most  exquisite  of   singers   and 
most    fascinating    of    women, 
Maria     Malibran,     whom,     as 
Maria   Garcia,   a   debutante   of 
seventeen,    I     had     first     seen 
and  adored  in  Meyerbeer's  "II 
Crociato    in    Egitto"    on    my 
earliest   visit    to   the   opera  in 
1825.      Alas!    before   the    end 
of  the  year  my  gifted  partner 
in    that    memorable    quadrille 
was  dead. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Thai- 
berg  in  London  in  1836,  and 
conceived  a  great  admiration 
for  his  talents  and  his  person- 
ality. Consequently,  when  in 
October  1838,  after  a  month's 
sojourn  in  Munich,  —  where, 
by  the  way,  at  the  Konig- 
liches  Hof  und  National 
Theater,  I  had  played  before 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  in 
addition  to  Mendelssohn's  G 
minor  Concerto,  Thalberg's 
"  Les  Huguenots "  Fantasia, 
VOL.  CLXX. — NO.  MXXXI. 


—  I      made      my      pilgrimage 
from   the   Bavarian  capital  to 
musical    Vienna  —  three    days 
and   nights'  constant  eilwagen 
travelling    in    those    days  —  I 
was    glad   to   fulfil   a   promise 
to    visit    Thalberg.      He    was 
then   living    at    the   palace    of 
his  father,  Prince  Moritz  Die- 
trichstein,    in   the   Wahringer- 
Gasse ;    and  I  remember   that 
the    Hausmeister,    a   most   im- 
posing   person,     almost     made 
me    tremble   when,   on  my  in- 
nocently  inquiring    for    "  Herr 
Thalberg,"    he    thundered    out 
the  correction,  "  Herr  von  Thal- 
berg," and  gave  me  a  look  of 
withering     contempt    for     my 
ignorance,  —  an    incident    that 
tickled     the     humour     of     his 
master   when   I   related   it.     I 
found  Thalberg   at   his   piano, 
an    Erard     grand,    and    most 
genial  and  charming  was  the 
welcome   he   gave   me.      After 
a  delightful  chat,  I  drew  him 
again    to    the    piano,    and    he 
played  to  me  as  only  Thalberg 
could    play.       He     was     thor- 
oughly in  the  mood,  and  gave 
me  of  his  very  best.      Besides 
several  compositions  that  were 
familiar  to  me,  he  played  some 
new  Studies,  and   a  charming 
Nocturne  he  had  just  written, 
a  copy  of  which  he  presented  to 
me  with  a  friendly  inscription. 
I   found   these   new   works    as 
brilliant  and  melodious  as  the 
earlier   ones,    and   as    strongly 
marked     with     those     special 
characteristics  which  belonged 
to      Thalberg's      individuality. 
Perhaps     brilliancy     and     ele- 
gance    were     his     chief     dis- 
tinguishing   qualities,    but,    of 
course,     he     had     much    more 
than    these.       He     had     deep 
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feeling.  This  I  particularly 
realised  that  day  I  spent  with 
Thalberg  in  Vienna.  His 
playing  quite  enchanted  me ; 
his  highly  cultivated  touch 
expressed  the  richest  vocal 
tone,  while  his  powers  of 
execution  were  marvellous. 
Nothing  seemed  difficult  to 
him;  like  Liszt,  he  could  play 
the  apparently  impossible,  but, 
unlike  Liszt,  he  never  indulged 
in  any  affectation  or  extrava- 
gance of  manner  in  achieving 
his  mechanical  triumphs  on 
the  key-board.  His  strength 
and  flexibility  of  wrist  and 
finger  were  amazing,  but  he 
always  tempered  strength  with 
delicacy.  His  loudest  fortissi- 
mos  were  never  noisy.  His 
own  compositions,  which  he 
chiefly  played  in  public,  en- 
abled him  best  to  display  his 
astonishing  virtuosity,  but  to 
be  assured  that  Thalberg  was 
a  really  great  player  was  to 
hear  him  interpret  Beethoven, 
which  he  did  finely,  classically, 
and  without  any  attempt  to 
embellish  the  work  of  the 
master.  Of  course  I  was 
full  of  Beethoven  in  Vienna, 
and  Thalberg  sympathetically 
humoured  me.  When  we  had 
had  our  full  of  music,  Thalberg 
suggested  a  stroll  through  the 
city,  and  a  most  delightful 
and  instructive  cicerone  he 
proved,  full  of  interesting 
anecdote  and  information.  I 
considered  myself  lucky  to  be 
introduced  to  Vienna  by  so 
congenial  and  cultured  a  com- 
panion. 

It  is,  I  believe,  the  fashion 
nowadays  to  speak  of  Thal- 
berg as  an  overrated  composer, 
and  even  to  question  his  claim 


to  the  highest  rank  as  a  pianist. 
But,  though  Chopin  in  his  own 
day,  ignoring  their  intrinsic 
merits,  may  have  regarded  Thai- 
berg's  compositions  as  "  mere 
virtuoso  music,"  Mendelssohn, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  a  most 
sympathetic  admiration  for  him 
as  a  composer  and  executant. 
And,  after  all,  Chopin,  it  is  said, 
felt  coldly  towards  the  piano- 
forte works  of  the  great  Schu- 
mann !  I  remember  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  musical  amateurs 
I  have  ever  met,  a  charming 
pianist,  and  a  critic  of  fine 
taste,  asking  me,  one  morning 
at  Buckingham  Palace  in  1841, 
while  I  was  still  at  the  piano, 
if  I  played  Thalberg's  music, 
and  on  my  responding  with  the 
Nocturne  in  D  flat,  the  Prince 
spoke  most  enthusiastically  of 
the  composer  and  his  wonderful 
playing.  Next  time  I  met  Thal- 
berg I  pleased  him  greatly  by 
telling  him  this.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  did  put  his  trust  in 
princes — when  they  knew  what 
they  were  talking  about. 

But  let  me  return  to  Vienna 
in  1838.  In  those  days  it  was 
a  kind  of  musical  Mecca,  still 
redolent  of  personal  associations 
with  the  great  prophets  of 
music,  Mozart  and  Haydn, 
Beethoven  and  Schubert.  The 
very  first  acquaintance  I  made 
there,  on  the  day  of  my  arrival, 
was  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mo- 
zart, the  second  son  of  the 
immortal  composer.  I  had 
brought  him  a  letter  from  his 
venerable  mother  —  the  "dear 
Constance,"  whom  Mozart  had 
so  passionately  loved,  and  who 
now,  a  widow  for  the  second 
time,  and  nearly  eighty  years 
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of  age,  was  living  with  her 
sister,  like  herself  a  short,  thin, 
but  very  bright  and  active 
old  lady,  at  Salzburg.  I  had 
been  recently  visiting  her,  and 
revelling,  with  a  peculiarly 
sentimental  fascination,  in  her 
reminiscences  of  her  illustrious 
first  husband — a  second,  after 
such  a  first,  rather  stuck  in  my 
throat !  —  and  her  cousin,  the 
immortal  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber.  I  still  preserve  the 
words  Mozart's  widow  wrote  in 
shaky  manuscript  in  my  diary. 
Her  son  called  on  me  in  the 
morning  at  the  Hotel  Stadt 
Frankfort,  and  I  must  confess  I 
experienced  a  thrill  when  his 
familiar  name  was  announced. 
A  middle-aged,  shabbily  dressed 
man  presented  himself,  and  I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  son 
of  Mozart  received  an  almost 
reverential  greeting  at  my 
hands.  But  he  was  a  disap- 
pointing person :  his  musical 
talents  were  not  of  a  very  high 
order,  yet,  bearing  the  illus- 
trious name  he  did,  much  more 
was  expected  of  him,  and  his 
career  was  accordingly  unsuc- 
cessful. In  my  enthusiasm  I 
said  to  him,  "How  proud  you 
must  be  to  be  called  Mozart  !  " 
But  his  answer  disillusioned 
me.  "  Well,  it  has  been  rather 
an  injury  to  me."  It  was  a 
bitter  truth.  If  the  son  had 
not  been  a  musician,  the  father's 
fame  would  have  been  a  glorious 
legacy :  as  it  was,  it  over- 
whelmed him. 

A  few  days  after  this  meet- 
ing I  was  invited  to  meet 
Robert  Schumann  at  dinner  at 
the  house  of  Johann  Baptist 
Streicher,  the  famous  maker 
of  pianofortes.  Schumann, 


who  was  then  twenty  -  eight 
years  of  age,  had  just  arrived 
at  Vienna  from  Leipzig,  and 
was  lodging  in  the  Schonlatern- 
Gasse.  He  was  in  hopes  of 
finding  in  the  Austrian  capital 
a  wider  appreciation  for  his 
critical  journal,  the  'Neue 
Zeitschrif t  f iir  Musik '  ;  his 
musical  compositions  were  not 
at  that  time  very  widely  known, 
and  he  had  not  yet  been  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  original  of  creative 
musicians. 

The  dinner  at  the  Streichers' 
was  of  an  unceremonious  char- 
acter, early  in  the  afternoon. 
We  were  a  small  and  select 
party;  Mozart's  son  was  also 
present.  Schumann  appeared 
shy  and  reserved,  as  I  believe 
he  always  did  in  company,  and 
I  do  not  recall  anything 
specially  remarkable  in  his 
conversation  to  indicate  the 
man  of  genius,  though  I  fan- 
cied that  in  such  a  clever- 
looking  head  there  must  be 
"that  within  which  passeth 
show."  Mozart's  son  was  cer- 
tainly not  brilliant  as  a  talker, 
and  he  impressed  me,  more 
even  than  when  we  were  alone 
together,  as  an  unhappy  dis- 
contented man.  Schumann 
and  I  had  some  sympathetic 
chat  about  our  mutual  friend, 
Sterndale  Bennett,  whose  gifts 
he  admired,  and  whom  he  had 
just  left,  studying  and  writing 
hard,  at  Leipzig!  The  general 
talk  turned  chiefly,  as  far  as 
I  remember,  upon  Schumann's 
musical  journal  and  its  chances 
in  Vienna,  the  vagaries  of 
popular  taste,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  mechanism  of  Vien- 
nese pianos  from  that  of  instru- 
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ments  made  in  London  and 
Paris,  the  former  being  much 
easier  to  play  upon.  This  con- 
versation led  to  an  adjournment 
to  the  pianoforte  saloon,  where 
we  were  shown  several  fine 
new  instruments,  and  it  was 
suggested  by  Streicher  that 
Schumann,  Mozart,  and  I 
should  each  select  one  of  these, 
and  severally  improvise  upon 
a  given  theme.  I  proposed 
Haydn's  "God  Preserve  the 
Emperor,"  the  national  hymn 
of  Austria,  and  in  the  best 
of  humours  we  three  sat  down 
at  the  pianos  we  had  chosen. 
Schumann,  who  had  by  this 
time  thrown  off  something  of 
his  reserve,  fell  in  with  the 
playful  spirit  of  the  experiment, 
and  began  the  performance 
with  the  melody  pure  and 
simple,  afterwards  executing 
an  extempore  variation.  Mo- 
zart and  I  followed  with  our 
impromptus ;  then  we  three 
played  the  glorious  tune  in 
concert,  indulging  in  variations 
ad  libitum.  After  this  ir- 
regular trio,  we  were  each 
called  upon  for  a  solo.  Schu- 
mann played  an  unpublished 
study  of  his  own  ;  but,  although 
the  composition  and  its  inter- 
pretation interested  me,  I  can- 
not remember  in  his  playing 
any  special  quality  of  touch 
or  other  characteristic,  even 
allowing  for  the  injury  to  the 
third  finger  of  his  right  hand, 
which  had  caused  him  some 
years  before  to  relinquish  the 
hope  of  making  a  career  as 
a  public  pianist. 

Another  interview  of  special 
interest  to  me  during  my  visit 
to  Vienna  in  1838  was  with 
the  kindly  and  much  esteemed 


Carl  Czerny,  whose  music  I  had 
often  played  in  public,  and 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made 
during  his  stay  in  London  the 
previous  year.  I  called  on  him 
one  day,  and  found  him  with  a 
black  skull-cap  on  his  head, 
standing,  pen  in  hand,  at  a  high 
desk  on  which  was  a  copious 
supply  of  music  paper,  a  good 
deal  of  it  already  covered  with 
his  manuscript.  But  busy  as 
he  evidently  was,  he  readily 
left  his  work  to  greet  me,  and 
we  were  soon  deep  in  talk. 
One  who  had  been  the  pupil  of 
Beethoven,  and  experienced  the 
almost  paternal  affection  of  that 
great  man,  had  studied  with 
Hummel  and  with  dementi, 
and  been  the  teacher  of  Liszt, 
was  indeed  a  man  worth  listen- 
ing to.  He  talked  of  Hummel, 
and  a  great  deal  of  Beethoven 
and  of  his  wonderful  powers  of 
improvisation  and  the  effects  he 
could  produce  by  it ;  while, 
going  to  his  piano,  Czerny  gave 
me  several  illustrations  of  the 
master's  readings  of  his  own 
works.  This  was  a  special 
pleasure  to  me  and  a  valuable 
one.  Although  Czerny  had 
long  given  up  performing  in 
public,  it  was  most  gratifying 
to  me  too  hear  him  touch  the 
instrument  the  resources  of 
which  his  method  of  teaching, 
evolved  from  the  principles  of 
Clementi,  had  done,  and  was 
yet  to  do,  so  much  to  develop. 
Czerny's  countless  compositions 
and  arrangements,  fashionable 
as  they  were  in  those  days, 
have  long  since  lost  their  vogue, 
but  his  "  Exercises  "  must  go  to 
the  making  of  every  pianist, 
for  they  show  the  way  to 
the  true  technique  of  piano- 
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forte  playing.  Czerny  was  the 
busiest  of  musicians,  for,  in 
addition  to  his  constant  labours 
as  a  teacher,  he  was  the  most 
prolific  producer  of  almost  every 
kind  of  music  for  the  popular 
market.  By  incessant  practice 
he  had  acquired  an  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  of  composition, 
and  he  could  write  music  as 
fast  as  he  could  conceive  it.  I 
have  before  me  now  an  MS. 
Andante  in  D  flat,  covering  ten 
lines  of  music  paper,  which  he 
wrote  impromptu  for  me  in 
seven  minutes !  I  timed  him 
with  my  watch  as  he  was  doing 
it,  and  it  is  quite  a  graceful 
morceau.  He  inscribed  this : 
"  Mr  Salaman,  Esq.,  by  Charles 
Czerny,"  and  it  is  dated  Friday 
5th  of  October  1838,  Vienna." 

And  now  a  jump  of  ten 
years  brings  me  to  my  meet- 
ing with  the  great  and  lovable 
Frederic  Chopin,  and  the  only 
occasion  on  which  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  hear  that  in- 
spired composer  and  enchanting 
pianist.  This  was  on  June  15, 
1848,  when  Chopin,  who  was 
then  visiting  London,  gave  a 
matinee  musicale  at  99  Eaton 
Place,  the  house  of  my  friend 
Mrs  Sartoris  —  the  brilliant 
Adelaide  Kemble,  whose  charm- 
ing society  I  had  lately  been 
enjoying  during  my  residence  in 
Rome.  At  that  time  Chopin's 
music,  now  at  the  mercy  of 
every  schoolgirl,  was  not  very 
much  known  in  England.  It 
was  rarely  heard  in  a  concert- 
room, — indeed  it  was  only  five 
years  before  that  a  piece  of 
his  first  appeared  in  a  public 
programme  in  London.  How 
vividly  I  recall  his  slight  feeble 
figure  at  the  piano,  and  his  long 


thin  fingers  as  they  moved  over 
the  key-board  !  His  pale,  inter- 
esting face  bore  unmistakable 
signs  of  the  illness  which  for 
so  many  years  had  been  wearing 
his  life  away,  and  was  to  kill 
him  in  the  following  year  ;  but, 
when  he  began  playing,  there 
was  no  longer  the  look  of  the 
suffering  invalid,  for  the  ex- 
pression quickly  changed,  and 
I  only  saw  the  dreamer,  the 
lover,  the  poet,  the  artist,  for  I 
was  hearing  all  four.  I  retain 
a  very  live  impression  of  the 
most  delicate  and  refined  touch, 
and  perfectly  exquisite  expres- 
sion, for  Chopin  was  not  merely 
a  dreamer  of  dreams  and  a 
creature  of  romantic  fancy  and 
emotion,  but  a  sincere  artist, 
with  whom  the  right,  the  exact, 
form  of  expression  was  as  im- 
portant as  the  feeling  or  idea 
to  be  expressed.  I  was  spell- 
bound by  the  wizard  power  of 
Chopin  over  mind  as  well  as 
feeling.  On  the  occasion  of 
which  I  speak  he  performed  ex- 
clusively his  own  music — some 
of  the  Nocturnes,  Mazurkas,  and 
Etudes,  the  lovely  "Berceuse," 
and,  I  particularly  recall,  the 
Waltz  in  D  flat.  In  spite  of  all 
I  had  heard  of  Chopin's  tempo 
rubato,  I  still  recollect  noting 
how  precise  he  was  in  the 
matter  of  time,  accent,  and 
rhythm,  even  when  playing 
most  passionately,  fancifully, 
and  rhapsodically.  After  the 
performance  I  was  presented 
to  Chopin,  but  he  appeared  so 
thoroughly  exhausted  that,  with 
a  few  words  of  enthusiastic 
appreciation  and  sympathy,  I 
thought  it  kinder  to  leave  him. 
Talking  seemed  a  painful  effort 
to  him,  and  his  feebleness  was 
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so  obvious  that  I  could  quite 
understand  his  having  to  be 
carried  up  and  down  the  stairs. 
However,  I  bore  away  with  me 
aa  indelible  impression  of  one 
of  the  most  lovable  and 
romantic  figures  in  the  history 
of  music,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  original  geniuses. 

Another  of  the  creative 
pianists  whose  memory  lives 
charmingly  with  me  was 
Stephen  Heller,  whose  ac- 
quaintance, however,  I  did  not 
make  until  a  much  later  date. 
This  was  the  Exhibition  year, 
'62,  when  he  came  over  from 
Paris  on  a  visit  to  London. 
We  met  first  in  the  shop  of  one 
of  the  music  publishers — I  for- 
get which — and  at  once  the 
chord  of  sympathy  was  struck 
between  us.  I  recall  Heller  as 
a  tall  thin  man  of  distinguished 
appearance,  nearing  fifty  years 
of  age,  with  a  serious,  rather 
sad,  expression  of  face,  and  a 
gentle,  genial  manner,  whose 
unaffected  conversation  revealed 
wide  culture  and  a  simple,  sym- 
pathetic, and  highly  sensitive 
nature.  He  was,  in  fact,  a 
genuine  artist  and  a  true 
gentleman.  When  I  visited 
him  at  his  lodgings,  1  Upper 
James  Street,  Golden  Square, 
we  soon  found  ourselves  at  the 
piano,  exchanging  musical  con- 
fidences. Heller  played  with  a 
delicious  touch  and  rare  sensi- 
bility some  of  his  own  composi- 
tions, of  which  I  had  always 
been  a  practical  admirer,  and 
then  he  pressed  me  to  take  his 
place  at  the  instrument  and 
respond  with  some  of  my  own 
pieces.  He  could  not  stand  the 
bustle  of  London  life — he  was 
too  sensitive  for  it.  Stephen 


Heller's  retiring  nature  caused 
him  at  that  period  rather  to 
shrink  from  public  performance 
as  a  pianist,  and  his  appear- 
ances at  concerts  in  that 
capacity  were  comparatively 
few  and  far  between.  A  very 
pleasant  memory  always  for  me, 
therefore,  will  be  his  cordial 
acceptance  of  my  proposal  that 
he  should  play,  together  with 
Charles  Halle,  Mozart's  Con- 
certo in  E  flat  for  two  pianos, 
at  the  Musical  Society  of 
London's  concert  on  April 
30,  1862.  It  was  a  truly 
classic  performance,  and  one 
not  easy  to  forget.  The  charm- 
ing cadences  in  the  Allegro 
and  Finale  were  of  Heller's 
composing.  Halle's  playing, 
usually  rather  cold  in  its 
classical  purity  and  accuracy, 
seemed  to  borrow  some  of 
Stephen  '  Heller's  warmth  and 
sympathy,  and  to  be  the  richer 
for  the  loan.  Halle  always 
finely  understood  the  musical 
classics,  if  he  did  not  always 
seem  to  show  that  he  felt  them 
through  his  temperament.  The 
rehearsal  for  this  concert  was 
memorable  for  the  presence  of 
the  veteran  Meyerbeer,  who 
came  specially  to  hear  the  re- 
hearsing *of  the  "  Pieta  "  from 
his  opera  "Le  Prophete,"  and 
was  in  a  charming  mood.  We 
had  quite  a  galaxy  of  eminent 
musicians  in  London  that  season 
of  1862.  Besides  Meyerbeer  and 
Stephen  Heller,  I  remember 
there  were  Verdi  and  Thalberg, 
and,  I  think,  Auber. 

I  have  always  considered 
Ferdinand  Hiller  the  last  of 
the  great  German  classic  school 
of  pianists  and  composers.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  Hummel,  and, 
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as  a  boy  of  sixteen,  I  believe 
he,  in  company  with  his  master, 
saw  Beethoven  on  his  death- 
bed, when  the  feud  between 
those  two  musical  giants  was 
pathetically  ended.  What  an 
incident  for  an  impressionable 
boy  to  remember  all  his  life  ! 
I  had  first  heard  Hiller  at  the 
Philharmonic  about  1852  or 
1853,  and  had  corresponded  with 
him  in  the  early  sixties,  when  I 
arranged  for  the  first  perform- 
ance of  his  Symphony  in  E 
minor,  which  he  dedicated  to 
the  Musical  Society  of  London, 
but  I  did  not  make  his  personal 
acquaintance  until  '71,  when  he 
came  to  London  and  gave  some 
concerts.  He  was  a  stout  little 
man,  with  a  fine  intellectual 
head,  and,  even  if  I  had  not 
been  convinced  of  it  through 
his  works,  I  think  I  should 
have  recognised  him  for  a  great 
man.  Apart  from  his  musical 
genius  and  fine  culture,  more- 
over, he  was  to  me  a  specially  in- 
teresting personality  on  account 
of  his  intimate  friendship  with 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Spohr, 
and  Chopin,  about  whom  we 
would  compare  personal  notes. 
I  found  his  conversation  thor- 
oughly congenial,  while  on 
musical  matters  we  were  quite 
in  sympathy.  Conservative  of 
the  best  traditions  inherited 
direct  from  the  masters,  he 
was  yet  justly  accessible  to 
claims  of  novelty  and  origin- 
ality as  long  as  these  were  not 
at  variance  with  the  classic 
principles  of  the  musical  art. 
Too  intellectual  to  be  super- 
ficially impressionable,  Hiller 
had  a  high  ideal  of  beauty, 
with  a  classic  standard  of  ac- 
complishment, and,  remember- 


ing his  dislike  of  the  merely 
clever,  and  the  horror  of  the 
ugly,  I  can  fancy  how  he  would 
writhe  at  the  ingenious  caco- 
phonies achieved  by  some  of 
the  very  modern  composers 
in  their  struggles  for  novelty. 
Ferdinand  Killer's  pianoforte 
playing  had  exquisite  delicacy 
and  the  special  charm  of  a  pure 
legato  style.  His  rendering  of 
a  fine  Concerto  of  his  own  was 
quite  in  the  grand  manner  of 
his  master,  Hummel,  while  no- 
thing could  have  been  more 
delicate  than  his  playing  of  his 
elegant  "Ghasiles,"  or  more 
charming  in  its  variety  of  sig- 
nificance than  his  performance 
of  his  delightful  duet  series, 
the  "Operetta  ohne  Text,"- 
this  with,  I  think,  Madame 
Schumann,  though  I  cannot  be 
sure.  However,  I  -played  the 
"  Operetta "  with  him  subse- 
quently in  private,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  his  companionship  on 
the  key -board.  Whether  at 
the  piano  or  in  conversation, 
Ferdinand  Hiller  had  the  art 
of  making  you  feel  he  was  a 
comrade. 

Genuine  artistic  sympathy  is 
as  precious  as  it  is  rare.  In  the 
impressionable  years  of  youth 
we  think  we  find  it  often ;  in  our 
maturer  years  it  becomes  rarer 
and  rarer  to  seek.  I  found  this 
sympathy  with  Ferdinand  Hiller 
as  I  had  found  it  with  Charles 
Gounod  the  very  first  time 
we  met,  when,  as  afterwards 
he  often  did,  Gounod  charmed 
me  by  the  delicate  expression  of 
his  playing,  and  also  his  sing- 
ing, with  sweet  small  voice, 
various  compositions  of  his  own. 
Gounod's  was  a  temperament 
full  of  sensibility  and  emotion. 
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As  an  illustration  of  our  artistic 
sympathy,  I  remember  one  day 
sitting  at  a  concert  or  rehearsal 
with  Gounod,  who  was  feeling 
ill  and  out  of  spirits.  We  were 
enjoying  the  performance  of 
some  orchestral  music  of  his 
own — I  fancy  it  was  his  love- 
ly "  Jeanne  d'Arc  "  incidental 
music — when  suddenly  Gounod 
slipped  his  hand  into  mine,  just 
as  a  girl  might  impulsively  slip 
her  hand  into  her  lover's,  moved 
by  the  influence  of  some  roman- 
tic scene ;  and  there  we  sat, 
hand  in  hand,  two  elderly  men, 
linked  by  the  appeal  of  a  beau- 
tiful work  of  art. 

But  now  I  must  be  brief, 
although  I  still  would  gladly 
speak  of  several  admirable 
pianists,  eminent  in  their  day 
— Pixis,  Madame  Dulcken, 
Jacques  Rosenhain,  Mrs  Ander- 
son, Dreyshock,  Jaell,  Arabella 
Goddard,  Madame  Pleyel,  Lind- 
say Sloper,  Julius  Benedict, 
and  witty  and  talented  George 
Osborne,  my  dear  friend  for 
sixty-five  years. 

But  I  have  yet  to  name,  more 
eminent  than  all  these,  the 
great  Clara  Schumann  and  the 
great  Anton  Rubinstein.  I  met 
and  heard  both  for  the  first  time 
in  the  later  fifties  —  Madame 
Schumann  at  a  recital  she  gave 
at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms 
in  '56,  and  Rubinstein  at  some 
private  theatricals  at  George 
Osborne's,  when  the  famous 
pianist  good-naturedly  played 
the  overture  and  entr'acte 
music  behind  the  scenes.  The 


last  time  I  heard  Rubinstein, 
his  exquisitely  toned  playing  of 
a  lovely  andante  was  but  faintly 
applauded,  while  a  noisy  ovation 
greeted  him  after  he  had 
thundered  out  some  brilliant 
show  piece,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  passionate  energy  of 
his  virtuosity  had  urged  his 
body  into  a  paroxysm,  and 
caused  his  long  hair  to  fly 
wildly  about,  after  the  fashion 
of  his  idol  Liszt.  When  Thai- 
berg,  with  amazing  skill,  made 
a  hurricane  of  arpeggios  sweep 
over  the  key-board,  he  never 
lost  in  the  effort  his  tranquil 
ease  of  manner,  he  never  turned 
a  hair ! 

Laudator  temporis  acti  ? 
Well,  why  not  ?  Do  we  not  all 
look  back  with  regretful  rever- 
ence to  the  days  "  when  Plancus 
was  Consul "  ?  At  eighty-six  I 
cherish  with  peculiar  tender- 
ness the  memory  of  my  early 
enthusiasms  and  ideals,  and  if, 
as  I  grow  older,  I  find  it  less 
easy  to  acquiesce  in  every  new 
hero-worship,  perhaps  the  very 
remembrance  of  the  great  ones 
of  the  past  enables  me  the  more 
truly  to  "  love  the  highest  when 
I  see  it."  I  think  I  revere  and 
admire  Henry  Irving  all  the 
more  a»  I  recall  my  boyhood's 
histrionic  idol,  Edmund  Kean ; 
and  so,  remembering  all  the 
great  pianists  from  the  days  of 
Clementi,  Hummel,  and  John 
Cramer  helps  me  to  a  juster 
appreciation,  maybe,  of  the 
Pachmann  and  Paderewski  of 
to-day. 
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LOOE,  during  half  the  year, 
lives  by  pilchard,  thrives  by 
pilchard,  speaks  of  pilchard, 
reeks  of  pilchard,  thinks  of 
pilchard,  stinks  of  pilchard.  In 
the  forenoon  the  quays  are 
very  quiet :  perhaps  a  few  men 
at  work  on  a  small  collier 
schooner  that  lies  unloading; 
down  at  the  ferry  a  group  of 
watermen  with  their  boats  on 
the  watch  for  seaside  visitors 
who  want  a  trip  on  the  water, 
or  a  couple  of  hours  pollock- 
fishing.  But  the  fishermen 
proper,  who  are  the  life  and 
soul  of  Looe,  keep  the  same 
hours  as  Fleet  Street — or  may 
be  a  trifle  later.  Early  in  the 
afternoon  a  stir  begins  ;  hardy- 
looking  bearded  fellows,  boys 
with  young  faces  already 
weatherbeaten,  come  and  go 
on  the  quays  with  the  slow 
walk  of  seafaring  people ;  you 
see  them  drop  quietly  and 
without  fuss  into  the  small 
gigs  heaped  high  with  empty 
baskets,  and  slip  gently  down 
the  river  and  out  to  where  the 
boats  lie  moored  in  a  ring,  two 
hundred  yards,  three  hundred 
yards,  off  the  pier-head.  Unless 
the  night  before  has  been  a 
busy  one,  and  then  the  boats 
will  be  alongside  the  pier,  and 
instead  of  row-boats  you  shall 
see,  towards  four  or  five  in  the 
afternoon,  lugger  after  lugger 
slowly  hoist  its  brown  heavy 
sail  and  make  down  the  narrow 
tideway,  dropping  easily  with 
the  ebb,  or  towed  against  the 
tide  by  a  heavy  rope  from  the 
pier  in  the  same  leisurely  way. 


But  in  the  night  it  is  a  very 
different  story.  However  sound 
the  sleep  that  sleepy  Cornish 
air  brings  you,  it  is  odds  but 
one  night  you  shall  be  wakened 
in  the  small  hours  by  cries  and 
bustling  noises.  Then  if  you 
go  sleepily  to  your  window,  you 
see  in  the  bright  moonlight  the 
whole  quay  on  both  sides  lined 
with  the  luggers,  and  men  in 
each  of  them  busily  stripping 
the  shining  pilchards  out  of  the 
dark  nets.  They  have  "  shot  " 
a  second  time,  and  sooner  than 
lose  the  tide,  have  hauled  nets, 
fish  and  all,  straight  aboard, 
and  run  for  home. 

Only  one  set  of  creatures  at 
Looe  are  busy  for  ever — the  gulls. 
Morning  and  evening  they  are 
circling,  soaring,  plunging,  or 
swimming  over  the  narrow 
channel  that  divides  East  and 
West  Looe;  and  whenever 
either  Looe  looks  across  from 
its  windows  at  its  rival  over 
the  water,  there  is  always  a 
white  breast,  grey  wings,  or  a 
dove-coloured  back  seen  in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture.  For 
the  fishermen,  as  they  strip  the 
nets,  toss  overboard  the  broken 
fish,  and  the  bed  of  the  river, 
as  you  see  it  in  clear  water, 
is  dotted  white  with  these 
leavings.  Down  there  the  dead 
fish  wait  till  the  crabs  or  eels 
have  their  will  of  them,  but 
whatever  drifts  is  the  prey  of 
the  gulls ;  and  there  is  always 
something  adrift  to  keep  the 
white  and  grey  pack  wheeling, 
screaming,  chasing,  and  calling, 
and  adding  the  last  touch  of 
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the  picturesque  to  the  huddle 
of  grey  houses. 

To  the  fisherman's  instinct 
nothing  fishy  is  alien,  and  I 
was  naturally  curious  about 
pilchard.  In  Looe,  as  I  have 
hinted,  pilchard  is  in  evidence : 
you  see  him  everywhere,  and 
you  smell  him — a  strong  oily 
smell  —  before  you  see  him. 
Beyond  these  facts,  I  had  as- 
certained that  practically  the 
whole  take  goes  away  to  the 
Mediterranean — the  bulk  of  it 
shipped  to  Genoa — and  I  had 
learnt  from  one  of  the  greatest 
fish  buyers  on  the  coast  that 
the  pilchard  is  nothing  more 
than  a  big  sardine,  and  a  sar- 
dine only  a  small  pilchard.  It 
was  a  proposition,  however, 
that  the  Cornish  fishermen 
could  not  bring  themselves  to 
accept :  they  were  confident 
that  in  any  possible  mixture 
of  pilchards  and  sardines  they 
could  pick  out  the  pilchards. 
I  had  pushed  my  investigations 
as  far  as  the  curing-shed,  where 
there  is  a  big  structure  of 
concreted  tanks — ten  in  all, — 
each  tank  able  to  hold  many 
thousands  of  pilchards.  The 
process  is  simplicity  itself. 
When  a  new  tank  is  started 
the  fish  are  pitched  into  the 
bottom,  without  any  formality  of 
cleaning,  and  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  salt  is  thrown  on  them ; 
next  day  more  pilchards  and 
more  salt ;  and  so  on,  the  liquid 
exuding  from  the  fish  making 
their  own  pickle,  till  at  last  the 
tank  is  brimming.  There  the 
fish  are  left  until  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  to  pickle  the  latest 
lot ;  as  for  the  under  layers 
they  are,  a  fortiori,  sufficiently 
pickled.  And  the  beauty  of 


[Sept. 

the  process  is  that  with  it  fish 
cannot  spoil.  You  may  leave 
them  a  year  or  even  two  years 
and  they  will  not  be  overcured  ; 
and  therefore  you  need  only 
barrel  them  as  the  demand 
comes  in.  Then  you  pack  them 
in  circular  rows  till  the  barrel 
is  full,  and  put  it  under  a  screw- 
press,  which  brings  the  fish 
down  perhaps  a  third  of  the 
way ;  then  fill  up  again  and 
press  again,  and  so  on  till  your 
barrel  is  packed  tight  and  con- 
tains the  regulation  weight. 
And  in  the  meanwhile  the  oil 
exuding  the  staves  is  running 
into  a  tank  and  will  fetch  £3 
a  barrel  in  Bristol,  where  the 
finest  of  it  makes  castor -oil, 
and  the  dregs  go  into  soap. 

The  shed  in  question  was 
owned  by  an  Italian  firm,  who 
have  another  establishment  at 
Polperro,  and  the  process  rep- 
resents an  improvement  on 
the  old  method  of  curing  the 
fish  on  boards.  The  difference 
simply  lies  in  this,  that  the  fish 
in  the  vats  can  wait  on  the 
market ;  the  fish  cured  in 
"  baulks  "  must  be  sold  or  lost 
by  a  given  time.  Why  did  not 
the  fishermen  build  vats  of  their 
own?  I  asked.  None  had  the 
capital.  *  Why  did  they  not 
combine  ?  There  had  been  talk 
of  that,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
As  it  stands,  therefore,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  fish  that  comes  in 
is  sold  to  a  single  firm,  who 
have  a  practical  monopoly  ,and 
can  make  the  price ;  for  those 
who  still  cure  their  own  fish 
are  few,  and  even  they,  as  has 
been  shown,  work  at  a  heavy 
disadvantage.  Here  in  Looe, 
as  everywhere,  the  English  are 
paying  dear  for  their  unwilling- 
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ness  to  accept  the  principle  of 
industrial  co-operation. 

Curing  -  sheds,  however  in- 
teresting to  the  amateur,  are 
smelly  places,  and  decidedly  the 
real  thing  to  see  was  the  fishing 
itself.  So  I  applied  to  the  old 
boatman  with  whom  I  went 
"whiffing"  for  pollock  and 
mackerel,  and  he  presented  me 
to  the  skipper  of  the  boat  in 
which  he  had  worked  for  a 
matter  of  twenty  years  after 
his  time  in  the  navy.  Your 
sergeant  when  he  retires  from 
the  army  does  not  find  any 
great  stock  of  active  occupa- 
tions; but  your  petty  officer, 
with  his  pension  of  from  six- 
teen shillings  to  a  pound  a- week, 
can  make  a  very  pretty  living 
when  he  settles  down  in  a 
fishing  port  and  draws  another 
pay  direct  from  the  blue  water. 

Tide  was  dead  low  that  day 
a  little  after  noon,  and  the 
Matilda  had — in  the  autumn  of 
last  year — been  got  down  in 
the  morning  and  was  moored 
outside.  The  skipper  arranged 
to  pick  me  up  at  the  ferry 
at  four,  and  I  retired  to 
make  provision.  My  landlady 
— a  sailor's  wife  herself — said 
that  Cornish  pasties  were  the 
only  fare  for  sea-going,  and  I 
(in  my  ignorance)  laid  in  a 
flaskful  of  whisky. 

At  four  accordingly  the  crew 
of  three  crossed  over  for  me — 
the  skipper,  a  man  well  up  in 
years,  who  had  followed  his 
trade  from  boyhood ;  a  pen- 
sioner of  the  naval  reserve ; 
and  a  good-looking  young  chap 
of  seven  -  and  -  twenty,  fair- 
haired  and  bearded,  but  show- 
ing that  Jewish  or  Oriental 
type  which  is  so  common  in 


Cornwall  that  one  is  reminded 
of  the  Phoenician  strain,  as  of 
the  Spanish  on  the  coast  of 
Connemara. 

By  five  the  jib  and  mizzen 
were  set,  the  big  lug  hauled 
a-peak,  and  we  were  standing 
under  a  light  northerly  air 
eastward  past  Downderry  to- 
wards Kam  Head;  and  thirty 
or  forty  other  brown  -  sailed 
boats  were  heading  the  same 
way. 

It  was  a  Monday,  and  Corn- 
wall is  a  devout  county;  so 
neither  Saturday  nor  Sunday 
night  had  the  fleet  been  out, 
and  they  had  therefore,  more 
or  less,  lost  touch  of  the  pilch- 
ards. When  we  had  run  five 
or  six  miles  down  into  the  bay 
the  leading  boats  were  to  be 
seen  heading  round,  and  our 
crew,  who  had  all  the  time 
been  debating  chances  together, 
now  joined  in  a  discussion, 
shouted  from  boat  to  boat, 
"Seen  any  sign?"  One  boat, 
it  seemed,  had  seen  a  pilchard 
jump  away  in-shore  to  the  west 
of  us;  but  that  was  rather 
shoal  water  for  a  ten  -  ton 
lugger  like  ours.  And  so  we 
cruised  round  and  round, 
watching  the  other  boats, 
watching  the  water  for  any 
sign,  watching  for  the  plunge 
of  a  gannet  or  even  a  gather- 
ing of  the  gulls,  and  watching 
the  sun  also  for  the  time  of 
shooting. 

The  theory  of  the  thing  is, 
that  fish  are  most  likely  to  go 
into  a  net  just  at  the  change 
of  light ;  and  accordingly  you 
shoot  just  before  sundown  and 
haul  with  the  first  of  the  dark. 
If  the  moon  is  up,  as  she  had 
been  the  week  past,  before  sun- 
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set,  that  is  bad  ;  and  as  it  was, 
her  rising  before  the  daylight 
was  fully  out  of  the  sky  did  us 
no  good. 

Still,  even  under  poorer  con- 
ditions, the  same  boat  had  taken 
seventeen  thousand  fish  the 
week  before,  and  thirty  thous- 
and the  week  before  that ;  and 
in  the  meantime,  good  or  bad 
for  fishing,  it  was  about  as 
lovely  an  evening  as  ever  came 
out  of  the  sky. 

Grey  and  a  little  misty  when 
we  came  out,  it  cleared  over- 
head and  on  the  horizon,  as  the 
breeze  freshened.  At  first  only 
the  long  slope  of  the  cliffy  hills 
towards  Polperro  could  be  seen. 
Polperro  itself,  in  the  haze  of 
veiled  sunlight,  looked  far  dis- 
tant. But  half  an  hour  before 
setting  the  sun  blazed  out  in  a 
wind-swept  sky,  and  the  long 
low  line  of  the  land  running 
out  past  Mevagissey  and  Gor- 
ran  Haven  to  the  Deadman 
Point — behind  which  lies  Fal- 
mouth — was  plain  to  see.  It 
was  just  then  we  "shot,"  about 
a  mile  from  the  Downderry  cliff, 
heading  due  south.  The  nets 
are  stowed  amidships  in  the 
space  filled  by  the  cabin  in  a 
small  yacht ;  a  cover  of  boarding 
lies  over  them.  The  first  buoy 
was  flung  overboard,  and  there 
was  a  little  discussion :  should 
the  net  ride  at  the  full  depth — 
sixteen  feet  below  the  buoy? 
It  was  decided  to  shorten,  as 
the  water  was  shallowish,  and 
as  each  buoy  was  tossed  out  a 
loop  was  tied  on  the  connecting 
line.  Each  net  is  120  yards 
long,  and  it  rides  from  a  line 
of  buoys,  sinking  by  its  own 
weight.  The  buoys  are  fast  to 
the  head -rope,  on  which  are 


set  small  corks,  not  large 
enough  to  float  it,  yet  enough 
to  make  it  lighter  than  the  net 
itself,  which  hangs  free  below 
it.  Before  you  shoot,  every 
stitch  of  sail  is  taken  off  the 
boat — and  in  heavy  weather 
.the  masts  too  are  lowered,  and 
baskets  towed  over  the  side  to 
check  the  way — and  then,  over 
goes  the  first  buoy  out  to  star- 
board on  the  windward  side, 
and  float  by  float  the  long 
string,  over  half  a  mile  of  it, 
is  slowly  paid  out. 

All  about  us  were  boats  drop- 
ping their  peaks  and  starting 
for  the  slow  drift ;  and  behind 
them  the  sun  was  just  going 
down  into  a  bank  of  cloud, 
while  the  low  line  of  green  hills 
under  him  seemed  one  trans- 
lucent mass  of  glorious  golden 
olive,  beyond  the  dazzle  of  the 
water.  Then  he  plunged  into 
the  cloud  bank,  and  the  barred 
heap  of  vapour  glowed  as  if 
molten ;  and  over  in  the  east 
beyond  Ram  Head  the  grey 
clouds  caught  a  rosy  flush.  But 
the  golden  bank  of  hill  grew 
solid  and  dark  again,  and  more 
and  more  dark  and  solid,  as  the 
last  of  the  sun's  disc,  clear  for  a 
moment  above  the  hill  -  crest, 
sank  out*  of  sight.  And  the  net 
was  still  paying  out  slowly, 
slowly,  till  it  came  to  the  last 
knot,  and  the  young  sailor  spat 
on  it — "  There  !  good  luck  go 
with  you,"  he  said,  as  the  drift- 
rope  went  overboard  after  it, 
giving  it  a  clear  thirty  yards 
that  the  net  might  fish  out  to 
the  last  corner. 

There  was  nothing  to  do 
now  but  drift  wherever  the 
tide  and  breeze  might  choose 
to  take  us  —  nothing  but  to 
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put   a    lamp    amidships    for   a 
signal  that  we  were  a  fishing- 
boat    and    unmanageable.      A 
trawler  out  of  Plymouth  came 
up     through     the     fleet,     and 
excited      the     indignation      of 
our    crew,    for    instead    of     a 
side-light    she    carried    one    at 
the    masthead,    which    should 
signify  that  she  also  had   her 
net  shot  and  was  out  of  control. 
She  was  going  to  shoot  in-shore 
of  us,  along  the  sand,  and  the 
sight  of  her  started  one  of  those 
disquisitions  on  the  whole  race 
of  trawlers   that   begin  when- 
ever   fishermen     are    together. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  anath- 
emas are  heaped  on  the  steam- 
trawler;  hake  and  gurnet,  fish 
that  used  to  be  had  in  thousands 
on  this  coast,  are  now  hardly 
fished    for,     and     all     because 
the    whole    ground    has    been 
scratched  and  torn  up  and  the 
spawn  destroyed.     So  at  least 
the  naval  reserve  man  stated  it 
while  we  were  rigging  a  couple 
of  lines  to  fish  for  pollock.     It 
was  a  discouraging  business  at 
the  outset,   for  the  little  chad 
(as  they  call  the  small  sea  bream 
here)  nibbled  off  bait  after  bait, 
and  with  impunity,  until  one, 
larger  or  rasher  than  the  rest, 
took  the  hook  in  his  mouth,  and 
his  tougher  flesh  made  a  more 
useful  bait  than  the  half  pickled 
pilchard.     Presently   a  pollock 
came,  but  a  small  one,  not  two 
pounds  weight;    and  then   the 
skipper  took  one  line  and  I  the 
other.    One  would  say  the  hand- 
line   fishing  should    put    every 
one  on  a  level,  but  the  fact  is 
that  he  hauled  in  nine  or  ten  of 
the  beautiful  olive-brown  fish, 
running    about    three    pounds 
weight,  while  I  got  barely  one. 


If  pollock  were  only  as  good  as 
they  looked, — or  if  they  were 
cooked  as  an  Italian  of  the 
Riviera  would  cook  them, — 
what  an  excellent  thing  a 
pollock  would  be ! 

The   moon   was  well   up  by 
now,  making  a  silver  shine  over 
the  sea  and   all    about  as   the 
lights  were  bobbing  and  twink- 
ling on  the   grey  water  ;    and 
the  skipper,  even  while  he  hauled 
in  the  pollock,  had  his  mind  on 
pilchard.    We  were  hardly  shot 
before  there  was  sign  and  no 
mistaking   it.      Suddenly   from 
astern  of  us — but  away  on  our 
lee,  alas  ! — there  arose  a  scream- 
ing of  gulls.     There  they  were, 
thick  as  bees,  rising   and   set- 
tling, screaming    and  fighting, 
while  at  the  noise  grey  wings 
came  silently  and  swiftly   flit- 
ting low  over  the  water  to  join 
in  the  bickering  and  the  spoil. 
The  next  net  east  of  ours  had 
struck  a  school ;  if  the  fish  had 
been   in   number    sufficient    to 
carry  the  net  down  they  would 
have   headed   for   the  bottom ; 
but  when  the  net  is  too  strong 
for  them  to  move  it,  they  put 
their  noses  up,  and  the  whole 
thing  comes  to  the  surface,  while 
the  greedy  gulls  peck  and  tear 
among  the  strugglers.     As  we 
watched      the    water     took    a 
different  colour,   whitened  and 
smoothed  round  the  mass.    That 
was  the  oil  coming  out  of  the 
pilchards,   they  told   me.     The 
cry  subsided  a  little,  then  broke 
out  in  a  new  place  farther  east 
again  —  some     one     else    had 
"knocked  up."    But  about  our 
net  it  was  quiet  enough.     Still 
the  fish  were  in  the  bay ;  that 
was  proved,  and  by  more  senses 
than  one.     "  I  hear  pilchard," 
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said  the  skipper,  as  he  swung 
his  bait  overboard.  At  first  I 
could  distinguish  nothing,  but 
gradually  one's  ear  detected 
now  and  then,  first  on  this  side 
then  on  the  other,  the  dabbling 
noise  as  a  shoal  rushed  through 
the  water  on  the  top.  But  it 
would  need  a  trained  ear  to 
swear  to  it,  even  on  a  night 
when  the  breeze  Was  so  light. 
We  left  the  lines  to  fish 
by  themselves  for  a  while  and 
stepped  forward  into  the  cuddy 
for  a  cup  of  tea.  The  skipper 
praised  my  landlady's  pasties, 
not  without  reason ;  they  were 
something  in  the  nature  of 
beef-steak  pie  done  up  like  a 
jam  tart.  About  the  whisky 
I  said  nothing,  for  I  remem- 
bered that  my  boatman  had 
looked  a  little  hurt  when  I 
suggested  beer  to  him,  and  had 
explained  that  he  was  a 
"staunch  Rechabite."  He  did 
not  smoke  either,  so  he  told 
me  quite  simply,  "  since  he  had 
found  the  Lord  "  ;  but  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
there  were  "good  people  that 
smoked,"  though  in  his  own 
case  he  felt  that  it  "made  for 
condemnation."  So  I  ventured 
to  ask  the  skipper  if  he  smoked. 
He  had  never  touched  tobacco 
nor  any  kind  of  spirits  in  his 
life.  And  the  young  man  was 
the  same.  Very  pleasant  they 
were  about  it,  too,  quite  free 
from  any  touch  of  bigotry ; 
and  certainly  they  might  be 
taken  round  the  country  as 
patterns  of  what  total  absti- 
nence may  produce.  The  navy 
reserve  man  smoked,  and  I 
hinted  to  the  skipper  that  per- 
haps he  would  not  be  averse  to 
a  glass  of  whisky.  But  the 


skipper  said  no — without  con- 
sulting the  pensioner,  however 
— and  I  felt  that  my  experi- 
ence of  boatmen  was  being  en- 
tirely revolutionised. 

Indeed,  if  it  be  not  an  imper- 
tinence to  say  so,  these  Cornish 
sea  -  going  folk  fill  one  with 
respect.  Pleasant  company  as 
possible  these  three  were  to  me, 
— except,  indeed,  that  they  were 
inclined  to  treat  a  landsman 
as  if  he  were  a  baby  in  long 
clothes  who  could  scarcely  be 
trusted  to  get  into  or  out  of 
a  boat  on  his  own  feet;  and, 
rough-looking  people  as  they 
were,  living  the  roughest  of 
lives,  there  was  not  a  rough 
word  on  their  tongues.  The 
navy  reserve  man  made  one 
little  slip  in  speech — I  regret 
to  say  that  it  was  provoked  by 
a  mention  of  Mr  Courtney,  who 
sits  for  this  Division — and  he 
was  promptly  called  to  order, 
and  reduced  to  the  nicest 
amenities  of  political  discus- 
sion. 

The  nets  would  have  been 
shot  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
when  we  began  hauling.  In 
this  light  weather  three  men 
manage  the  job  readily  enough, 
but  in  the  fall  of  the  year  they 
carry  a  fourth  hand,  and  they 
must  want  him.  And,  even  of 
a  fine  night,  put  an  average 
strong  man  —  say  a  'Varsity 
oar — to  take  his  share  of  the 
hauling,  and  I  think  he  would 
have  enough  of  the  unfamiliar 
strain.  Once  the  drift-rope  is 
in,  one  man  stands  by  the 
tiller  and  hauls  on  the  float- 
rope — this  is  the  heavy  work; 
the  others  fetch  the  net  in  over 
the  side,  shake  out  the  fish,  and 
get  the  floats  and  the  folds  of 
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net  into  their  place,  so  that  the 
whole  may  run  out  again  like 
line  off  a  reel. 

As  bad  luck  would  have  it, 
the  net  was  only  too  light 
in  fetching  in.  Plenty  of  it 
came  aboard  before  we  met 
a  pilchard,  and  then  it  was 
only  a  stray  fish ;  after  that 
they  dribbled  in,  single  fish 
sticking  in  the  bottom  of  the 
net.  Only  just  here  and  there 
did  I  see  a  panel  of  the  net 
which  gave  me  an  idea  of  what 
a  big  catch  might  be ;  for  here 
the  fish  were  stuck  all  over  it 
in  white  bunches,  and  as  the 
net  lifted  this  white  gleam 
showed  through  the  silvery 
bubbles,  whiter  than  they.  But 
what  astounded  me  was  the 
length  of  the  business.  I  took 
a  spell  at  hauling  when,  as  I 
supposed,  we  were  about  half- 
way through,  and  hauled  single- 
handed  for  perhaps  ten  minutes, 
expecting  every  minute  to  find 
myself  at  the  end — at  any  rate 
resolute  to  go  on  till  I  got 
there.  But  it  was  not  till  long 
after  that  that  I  heard  we 
were  through  four  of  the  eight 
nets,  and  even  after  a  second 
spell  of  hauling  along  with  the 
reserve  man — it  is  light  work 
for  two — I  doubt  if  I  brought 
in  more  than  two  nets  all  told. 
It  is  a  very  different  job  from 
the  short  heavy  lift  on  a  trawl, 
ending  with  a  desperate  heave 
at  the  end  when  you  land  the 
bag  of  the  net  aboard  and  see 
all  your  take  in  a  lump,  tangled 
up  with  a  mass  of  stone  and 
seaweed.  With  the  drift  nets 
it  is  a  slow,  steady  labour, 
hauling,  hauling,  for  an  hour 
at  the  least,  and  probably  when 
the  nets  are  full,  two  hours 


or  even  more.  For  no  matter 
how  quickly  you  handle  them, 
it  takes  a  second  or  so  to 
wrench  out  the  pilchard  that 
is  hanging  by  his  gills  without 
tearing  him  and  to  chuck  him 
into  the  big  basket  or  maund 
of  plaited  cane  that  stands 
beside  you  and  fills  slowly  or 
rapidly  as  the  case  may  be. 
There  are  stoppages,  too,  when 
the  net  has  "rolled" — but  a 
net  well  shot,  as  ours  was, 
scarcely  has  a  twist  in  it — and 
sometimes  from  other  causes. 
"  'Vast  hauling,  conger  drill," 
I  heard ;  and  they  explained 
to  me  how  the  extraordinary 
circular  twist  in  the  body  of 
the  net  was  made  by  a  small 
conger  that  had  attacked  the 
caught  pilchard  and  "drilled" 
up  and  up,  trying  to  get  it 
away,  winding  the  meshes  into 
what  to  you  or  me  would  have 
been  a  hopeless  tangle,  but,  in 
their  skilled  hands,  ravelled  out 
in  a  moment. 

If  it  was  poor  fishing,  the 
consolation  was  that  others 
were  no  better  off.  Light  after 
light  went  out  as  the  boats  got 
under  way — sure  sign  that  there 
was  little  in  their  nets — and 
when  the  last  cork  came  in 
there  were  few  vessels  left  on 
the  ground.  Only  the  couple 
of  boats  that  had  "  knocked  up  " 
were  still  busy  away  to  the  east 
of  us,  and  as  we  hoisted  the  lug 
and  ran  home  we  crossed  a  trail 
of  floats  that  showed  another 
net  not  half  in  yet,  and  there- 
fore presumably  full. 

Two  maunds  —  a  miserable 
five  hundred  and  a  quarter — 
was  all  the  shot  brought  us, 
and  with  the  high  bright  moon 
there  was  no  use  to  try  another. 
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In  the  dark,  however,  this  is 
done  by  "  bryming."  All  lights 
aboard  are  put  out,  and  a  man 
stands  on  the  bows  and  stamps 
heavily  every  moment  or  two. 
The  shock  on  the  water  scares 
the  pilchards,  if  they  are  there  ; 
and  even  through  the  night  the 
flash  of  their  silver  bellies  shows 
as  they  turn  and  scud. 

It  was  pleasant  on  the  water, 
but  pleasant  also  to  be  getting 
in.  The  breeze  that  had  held 
steady  all  evening  died,  after 
the  manner  of  breezes,  and  left 
us  half  a  mile  out,  with  a  strong 
ebb  running  down  the  river. 
All  the  boats  were  brought  up 
in  a  huddle  together,  exchang- 
ing chaff  and  questions,  and 
putting  out  sweeps  to  get  to 
their  moorings.  It  was  close 
on  midnight — and  the  skipper 
told  me  the  time  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pointers  and  the 
pole-star — before  we  got  in.  I 
was  landed  on  the  west  of  the 
water  on  some  rocks,  but  at  the 
full  ebb  of  spring-tides  the  boat 
could  not  reach  the  pier  steps 
in  East  Looe,  and  the  youngest 
of  the  crew  had  put  his  high 
boots  on  to  give  a  back  to  the 
other  two  through  twenty  yards 
of  water.  I  stayed  to  watch 
the  result,  for  the  skipper  was 
a  solid  lift,  but  when  I  got  to 
my  coign  of  vantage  above  the 


river -mouth,  persons  could  not 
be   distinguished.       All   I    saw 
was  a  pack  of  boats  and  dark 
figures    moving    in     the    pale 
moonlight,  and  all  I  heard  was 
a  babel  of  cheerful  voices.     It 
is   an  easy  trade   under   those 
conditions   of    weather,   but    a 
chancy  one.     Our  night's  take 
was     not      worth      5s.        But 
with     luck     it     might     easily 
have  been  ten  thousand — which 
really  means  more  than  twelve ; 
for   you    count    by   the    "long 
hundred  "  of  six  score,  and  give 
a  "lass"  in  on  the  lot  of  ten 
thousand.     And   pilchards   are 
worth      at      present      8s.      a 
thousand  on  the  quay.    Divide 
that  into  six  shares,  set  three 
to  the  share  of  the  boat,  and 
give   each    man    one -sixth  for 
himself.     It  came  in  good  weeks 
to  £2,  in  fair  ones  to  25s.;  but  a 
man  working  at  it  week  in  and 
week  out  does  not  average  £1 
a-week,  they  say — the  wage  of 
a  farm  labourer  or  little  better, 
and  earned  at  a  far  more  dan- 
gerous  trade.     But  a  trade  of 
infinite  variety  and  excitement, 
one  would  think,  with  the  touch 
of    gambling    always    present, 
beyond  the  death  hazard ;  and 
I  would  sooner  earn  £1  a-week 
as  a  fisherman  than  three  times 
that  money  groping  and  sweat- 
ing in  a  mine. 

STEPHEN  GWYNN. 
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DURING  the  long  period  be- 
tween the  dawn  of  first-class 
cricket  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  rise  of  cricket- 
reporting  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  records  are  so  in- 
complete and  the  details  so 
meagre  that  the  story  of  cricket 
is  little  more  than  a  series  of 
bare  results  and  of  names 
from  "Long  Eobin"  to  "Little 
Bennet."  So  far  as  batting 
records  are  concerned,  the  lost 
details  need  not  cost  the 
cricket  statistician  a  single 
sigh.  Scoring  was  invariably 
low.  Bowling  feats,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  in  a  different 
position.  There  must  have 
been  some  phenomenal  per- 
formances. As,  however,  the 
excellence  of  cricket  feats  has 
always  to  be  judged  by  a 
relative  standard,  it  is  perhaps 
immaterial  that  great  bowling 
performances  are  not  on  the 
.books.  Until  the  conditions 
under  which  cricket  was  played 
were  everywhere  assimilated, 
it  is  clear  that  any  comparison, 
even  if  it  could  be  made,  would 
be  unfair  and  misleading. 
Apart,  therefore,  from  the 
absence  of  all  reliable  data, 
cricket  records  should  be  con- 
fined to  modern  cricket.  Even 
when  so  confined  they  are  an 
interesting  study;  for  cricket 
probability,  if  the  most  inexact 
of  sciences,  is  by  reason  of  its 


speculative  character  one  of  the 
most  absorbing.  It  is  a  science 
which  boasts  only  one  axiom, 
expressed  in  five  words  :  "  The 
possible  is  the  probable."  The 
truth  of  this  generalisation 
can  be  proved  in  two  ways. 
Either  you  can  demonstrate  its 
accuracy  by  analysing  the 
nature  of  the  game,  or  you 
can  prove  it  to  be  true  by 
the  facts  of  figures.  As  to  the 
first,  no  phrase  is  so  trite  as 
"the  glorious  uncertainty  of 
cricket " ;  none  is  more  often 
used  without  its  significance 
being  understood.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  batsman, 
consider  what  a  record  or  even 
a  great  performance  means. 
The  former  is  only  possible 
under  certain  conditions.  The 
first  obviously  is  a  perfect 
wicket,  natural  or  prepared,  as 
smooth  as  a  billiard-table,  and 
almost  as  durable.  The  second 
is,  that  he  must  find  two  or 
more — in  most  cases  more — of 
his  ,side  in  such  form  that 
"  somebody  will  stay  with  him  " 
while  he  makes  runs.  Such 
conditions  as  fine  weather  and 
"  time  "  are  understood,  but  as 
a  rule  an  essential  condition  is 
that  his  side  must  bat  first, 
and  he  must  go  in  early,1  if  the 
record  is  to  be  an  individual 
record  and  not  one  shared  with 
a  partner.  Any  modern  bats- 
man likely  to  break  record 


1  A.  C.  MacLaren,  424,  and  R.  Abel,  357  not  out,  both  went  in  first  when  they 
made  these  scores,  the  largest  and  second  largest  on  record  in  first-class  cricket. 
J.  S.  Carrick,  in  making  his  419  not  out  in  second-class  cricket,  carried  his  bat 
through  the  innings.  MacLaren  batted  for  7  hours  50  minutes. 
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who  remained  in  for  two  whole 
days  would  easily  accomplish 
the  desired  end.  On  the  open- 
ing day  of  a  first-class  match 
the  time  devoted  to  actual  play 
is  usually  5J  hours ;  on  the 
second  day  play  should  extend 
over  at  least  6  hours.  This 
would  give  him  11 J  hours  at 
the  wicket,  and  if  he  scored  at 
the  slow  rate  of  38  runs  an 
hour,  he  would  break  the  exist- 
ing record.  If  he  scored  at  the 
Jessopian  rate  of  100  an  hour, 
he  would  become  immortal. 
In  all  probability,  however,  a 
record  innings  would  not  be  a 
fast  innings  all  through  its 
course.  Many  of  our  most 
reliable  batsmen  rarely  exceed 
20  to  25  runs  for  the  first  hour 
of  a  big  innings,  but  treble 
that  rate  of  scoring  when  they 
have  worn  down  the  bowling 
and  the  ball  comes  along  look- 
ing as  large  and  conspicuous 
as  if  its  diameter  had  been 
increased  six-fold. 

A  record  score,  given  the 
necessary  conditions,  is  thus 
always  possible;  it  is  there- 
fore, also,  theoretically  probable. 
The  degree  of  its  probability  is, 
however,  a  delicate  and  difficult 
practical  problem.  If  we  take 
the  five  most  successful  modern 
batsmen,  Abel,  W.  G.  Grace, 
Gunn,  W.  W.  Bead,  and 
Shrewsbury,  players  whose 
active  participation  in  the  game 
has  extended  over  a  period 
sufficiently  long  to  have  afforded 
them  several  of  those  oppor- 
tunities fulfilling  all  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  making 
of  a  record,  what  do  we  find  ? 


Simply  that  the  facts  are  all 
against  a  record  score  being 
made,  even  under  conditions 
most  favourable  to  its  making. 
These  great  batsmen  have 
played  between  them  no  fewer 
than  4280  innings.1  Deducting 
one  -  fourth  for  innings  played 
on  "  bowlers'  "  wickets  and  one- 
fourth  for  innings  played  under 
other  circumstances  rendering 
a  big  score  unnecessary  or  im- 
possible, we  have  2140  innings 
played  under  conditions  favour- 
able to  exceptional  perfor- 
mances. What  are  the  facts  ? 
Between  them  these  five  great 
batsmen  have  scored  275  cen- 
turies, and  only  forty  scores  of 
over  200  and  four  above  300. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  you 
enter  the  fascinating  region  of 
cricket  probability.  How  simple 
the  whole  matter  would  become 
if  you  could  apply  the  ordinary 
rules  of  arithmetic.  A  bats- 
man plays  50  innings  and  scores 
10  centuries ;  therefore  in  every 
100  innings  he  will  score  20 
centuries.  Hence  a  hundred 
from  his  bat  when  he  goes  to 
the  wicket  is  what  is  called 
"  a  five  -  to  -  one  "  chance.  By 
similar  reasoning  you  reach  the 
arithmetical  probability  of  a 
score*  of  200  or  300  or  more. 
Let  us  take  the  figures  of  one  of 
the  five  as  typical.  Up  to  3rd 
August  Abel's  figures  were : — 

Innings.      Over  100.      Over  200.      Over  300. 
838  55  7  1 

Here,  then,  you  have  in  all 
the  rigidity  of  cold  figures  the 
probabilities  of  the  situation  so 


1  These  figures,  it  should  be  explained,  are  only  up  to  date  in  the  case  of  Abel ; 
the  273  of  Gunn  against  Derbyshire  this  season  is,  however,  included. 
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Against  100. 
Nearly  8  to  1 


Against  200. 
Nearly  60  to  1 


Against  300. 
Nearly  419  to  1 


If  we  subject  to  a  similar 
analysis  the  innings  played  by 
the  five  most  brilliant  batsmen 
of  the  younger  school,  men 
who  have  only  played  on  the 
"  plumb  "  prepared  wickets  of 
to-day,  we  will  find  the  veterans 
have  no  cause  to  feel  ashamed. 

Innings. 

Veterans          .         .         4380 
Juniors  (to  10th  August)   1648 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  from 
the  above  that  the  "  odds 
against"  the  various  scores 


The  five  batsmen  selected  are 
A.  C.  MacLaren,  K.  S.  Ranjit- 
sinhji,  C.  B.  Fry,  Hayward, 
and  Tyldesley,  and  the  follow- 
ing table  enables  a  comparison 
between  the  performances  of 
the  old  and  the  young  brigade 
to  be  made  : — 


No.  Centuries. 
275 
138 


200  or  over. 
40 
21 


300  or  over. 
4 


from  100  or  over  to  300  and 
over  on  all  sorts  of  wickets 
are  as  follows  : — 


Veterans 
Juniors 


Against  100. 
Nearly  16  to  1 
„        12  to  1 


Against  200. 

109  to  1 

78tol 


Against  300. 

1095  to  1 

824  to  1 


It  would  be  possible  to  draw 
some  interesting  conclusions 
from  these  figures.  Relatively 
to  the  wickets  of  their  earlier 
days,  the  veterans  are  shown 
to  be  better.  When  further 
allowance  is  made  for  the  fact 
that  the  veterans  are  slower 
between  the  wickets,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  old  brigade  is  clear. 
W.  G.  Grace,  it  may  be  noted, 
loses  33  per  cent  of  the  run 
value  of  his  hits  for  this  reason. 
So  the  writer  calculates,  after 
assigning  the  hits  of  several 
innings  their  proper  value  and 


making  some  deduction  for  the 
lethargy  of  the  field  when 
W.  G.  is  batting — a  lethargy 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  fielders 
know  he  will  not  attempt  a 
second  or  third  run  in  cases  in 
which  a  younger  and  more 
active  batsman  would  do  so. 

This  aspect  of  the  figures  is 
not,  however,  the  most  import- 
ant. By  themselves  they  may 
seem  to  solve  the  problem  in 
probability  by  a  very  simple 
application  of  arithmetic.  Yet 
a  very  little  consideration  will 
at  once  show  that  your  reason- 


1  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  two  best  batsmen  of  the  season,  C.  B.  Fry  and 
Abel,  owe  their  success  to  the  fact  that  they  have  struck  the  golden  mean  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.  The  former  will  no  doubt  equal  Abel's  record  in  course 
of  time.  At  present  Abel  is  incomparably  the  most  consistent  scorer  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  For  seven  successive  seasons,  the  present  included,  he  has  scored 
over  2000  runs,  yet  he  was  a  veteran  when  he  first  performed  the  feat.  Grace 
has  scored  2000  runs  only  six  times  in  his  long  career,  but  the  seasons  have  not 
been  successive.  Abel  owes  his  present  position  to  sheer  study  of  the  game,  and 
is  far  more  of  a  made  than  a  born  cricketer.  He  has  still  to  devote  his  powers 
to  the  study  of  how  to  overcome  the  physical  disadvantages  under  which  he 
labours.  He  takes  the  profession  of  a  cricketer  seriously. 
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ing  begs  the  whole  question. 
Cricket  is  a  game  of  con- 
stant antagonism,  in  which  the 
skill  of  eleven  is  set  against 
the  skill  of  one,  in  which  the 
unexpected  is  always  happen- 
ing, in  which  the  batsman  can 
never  afford  to  relax  his  vigi- 
lance, in  which  a  momentary 
loss  of  self-restraint  on  his  part 
may  lead  to  his  downfall,  in 
which  one  such  error  is  fatal, 
and  in  which  opportunism  is  a 
quality  essential  to  success.  A 
good  modern  wicket,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  literally  as  true 
as  a  billiard  -  table,  though  of 
course  its  durability  is  not  such 
a  permanent  possession.  It  is 
a  "made"  wicket,  prepared  in 
such  a  way  that  the  layer  of 
ingredients  on  the  real  ground 
corresponds  to  the  slate  of 
the  billiard  -  table.  Here  and 
there  it  may  be  chipped  or 
worn,  and  "  spots "  may  be 
created,  but,  as  a  rule,1  it  re- 
mains from  the  first  ball  to  the 
last  a  wicket  on  which  the  pace 
and  flight  of  the  ball,  once 
mastered,  may  be  subsequently 
calculated  and  anticipated  with 
such  precision  that  batting  be- 
comes mechanical,  and  run- 
getting  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  "timing"  as  of  "placing." 
How,  then,  do  modern  batsmen 
of  the  best  class  lose  their 
wickets  on  such  pitches?  "I 
felt  as  if  I  could  stay  in  for 
ever,  and  as  if  only  carelessness 
on  my  part  would  get  me  out." 
These  are  the  very  words  used 


by  one  of  the  five  veterans  to 
the  writer.  The  batsman  had 
just  been  stumped  after  making 
over  200  and  being  at  the 
wickets  for  five  hours  without 
giving  a  chance.  Then  a  good- 
length  ball  very  wide  to  the  off 
came  along.  He  should  have 
left  it  alone ;  but  with  a  momen- 
tary recklessness  he  indulged  in 
a  little  fancy  forward  play,  lost 
his  balance,  and  was  stumped. 
In  the  language  of  the  cricket- 
field,  he  "got  himself  out." 

And  here  you  have  the  key  to 
the  truth.  Human  nature  in 
flannels  is  just  the  same  as 
human  nature  in  ordinary 
clothes.  Sooner  or  later  it  errs 
and  "gets  itself  out."2  The 
writer  is  one  of  those  who 
chronicle  the  game  and  have  to 
spend  thirty-six  hours  a-week 
watching  closely,  either  with 
field-glass  or  naked  eye,  every 
ball  bowled  in  two  first -class 
matches :  he  has,  therefore, 
enjoyed  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties of  noting  and  estimating 
the  character  of  those  fatal 
errors,  without  which,  in  dry 
weather  and  on  true  wickets, 
finished  matches  would  be  im- 
possible, and  cricket  would  cease 
to  be  really  interesting.  Every 
"situation"  would  depend  on 
the  weather  for  its  develop- 
ment, and  such  of  its  dramatic 
character  as  can  now  be  traced 
to  the  fallibility  of  human 
nature  would  have  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  prosaic  shower  and  a 
hot  sun. 


1  A  cold  late  spring  is  detrimental  to  wickets.     It  does  not  affect  their  initial 
excellence,  but  is  fatal  to   their  durability.      The  Brighton  wicket,  the  most 
"natural"  of  all  the  pitches  of  to-day,  was  apt  to  "break"  after  400  had  been 
scored  on  it  during  the  driest  period  of  the  present  season. 

2  The  best  modern  batsmen  know  how  every  ball  should  be  played — especially 
the  ball  which  has  just  dismissed  them. 
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The  psychological  aspect  of 
the  problem,  it  is  true,  does  not 
give  the  average  professional  or 
even  amateur  batsman  much 
concern.  As  a  rule  he  is  a 
precisian,  and  knows  very  well 
when  he  "takes  liberties  with 
the  bowling"  or  "runs  risks."1 
The  greatest  masters  of  defence 
are  not  those  who  know  that 
they  should  avoid  the  "off" 
ball.  They  are  essentially 
those  who  avoid  it  the  longest 
and  whom  nothing  can  tempt 
out  of  that  watchful  self- 
restraint  which  is  the  very 
genius  of  correct  and  con- 
sistently successful  batting. 
Each  and  all  of  them  know 
that  if  they  go  "nibbling"  at 
the  monotonous  succession  of 
"off"  balls,  which  the  more 
mechanical  of  the  bowlers  of 
to-day  send  down,  they  must 
sooner  or  later  be  taken  in  the 
slips  or  at  the  wickets.  This 
season  they  have  also  had  to 
avoid  the  temptation  of  the 
simple  leg-ball,  whose  seductive- 
ness, however,  is  not  quite  so 
difficult  to  resist.  If  they 
avoid  such  balls,  they  are  very 
unlikely  to  get  out  save  from  a 
mis-hit  in  driving.  These  mis- 
hits are,  however,  of  fairly 
frequent  occurrence,  and  ac- 


count for  the  number  of  catches 
made  at  third  man,  mid-off, 
cover-point,  and  extra  mid-off. 
When  they  happen  they  are 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fall- 
ibility already  referred  to.  In 
cricket  language  the  batsman 
is  said  not  "to  get  properly 
hold  of  the  ball."  This  implies 
that  it  was  a  ball  which  he 
could  and  should  have  hit  in  a 
certain  way.  If  you  could 
eliminate  the  factor  of  fall- 
ibility, if  you  could  make  the 
batsman  really  the  mechanical 
cricketer  he  appears  to  be  when 
well  set  and  playing  certain 
balls  and  hitting  others,  then 
on  a  good  wicket  you  would 
never  get  the  best  batsmen  out 
at  all,  unless  early  in  their 
innings  the  bowler  happened  to 
send  down  a  ball  belonging  to 
what  is  called  the  "unplayable" 
order.2  No  ball,  of  course,  is 
really  unplayable :  balls  which 
are  so  designated  are  simply  de- 
liveries of  a  wholly  unexpected 
nature.  They  may  be  sent 
down  by  chance  or  by  design; 
but  in  all  cases  their  deadliness 
is  due  to  their  differing  from 
all  previous  balls  and  to  the  un- 
expected happening.  During 
the  present  season,  for  example, 
the  writer  was  watching  closely 


1  Mr  C.  B.  Fry,  in  a  recent  post-prandial  chat  with  the  writer,  put  the  matter 
this  way  :   "I  have  not  been  out  for  some  seasons  to  a  ball  that  I  did  not  know 
how  to  play.     I  am  always  out  to  balls  which  I  play  wrongly,  and  instantly 
know  that  I  have  played  wrongly,  through  a  momentary  carelessness,  due,  as  often 
as  not,  to  over-confidence."     In  other  words,  Mr  Fry  loses  his  wicket  partly 
because  he  is  human  and  not  a  machine,  partly  because  neither  he  nor  any  other 
batsman  can  anticipate  the  "  unexpected  "  ball. 

2  This  does  not  imply  that  batting  is  a  simple  art  or  run-getting  an  easy 
matter.     The  point  urged  is  that  our  greatest  batsmen  at  their  best  on  perfect 
wickets  have  the  bowlers  at  their  mercy.     The  nature  of  the  "unplayable"  ball 
varies  with  the  batsman  and  his  personal  and  peculiar  weakness.     Australian 
bowlers  turn  these  personal  peculiarities  to  far  more  account  than  most  English 
bowlers.     An  Australian  bowler  would  always  try  to  "get"  Ranjitsinhji  and 
Abel  at  short  leg. 
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through  a  fielcl-glass  every  ball 
sent  down  to  one  of  our  leading 
batsmen  when  in  the  "  nineties." 
The  wicket  was  a  "plumb" 
pitch,  but  its  durability  was 
doubtful.  Up  to  this  point, 
however,  the  bat  had  beaten 
the  ball,  and  the  batsman,  who 
was  nearing  his  century,  had 
experienced  no  difficulty  with 
the  bowling.  Then  came  a  ball 
that  "  turned  inches,"  and  com- 
pletely beat  the  bat.  It  was  a 
clear  case  of  the  unexpected 
triumphing  over  the  mechanical 
method  into  which  the  bats- 
man had  naturally  fallen  after 
playing  over  after  over  of 
balls  that  all  came  off  the 
pitch  at  the  same  pace, 
at  nearly  the  same  height, 
and  in  the  same  direction. 
The  erratic  break  or  rise  of 
such  balls  may  be  due  to  very 
trifling  causes,  one,  at  least,  of 
which  no  batsman  can  antici- 
pate. A  worm  may  work  its 
way  up,  and  the  little  mound 
of  earth  which  it  raises  may  be 
so  elevated  during  an  over. 
When  the  ball  pitches  on  this 
small  excrescence  it  may  turn 
or  shoot  in  quite  unexpected 
fashion.  In  a  recent  match 
only  two  balls  out  of  1584  were 
noticed  to  turn  at  all !  No 
wonder  1229  runs  were  scored 
for  23  wickets.  The  two  balls 
in  question  were  probably 
turned  by  such  worm-mounds. 
In  another  recent  match  at 
Lord's  a  great  batsman  was 
nearly  bowled  before  scoring  by 


a  ball  which  "  shot."  He  after- 
wards made  over  100.  Pro- 
bably the  ball  that  nearly 
bowled  him  kept  low  and  came 
on  unexpectedly  fast  for  a 
similar  reason.  One  result  of 
these  perfect  pitches  is  that  the 
natural  law  of  cricket,  which 
they  violate,  is  proving  self- 
avenging.  They  are  gradually 
producing  a  race  of  brilliant 
rather  than  sound  cricketers, 
between  whom  and  such  steady 
players  as  P.  F.  Warner,  Hay- 
ward,  and  W.  G.  Quaife  there 
is  almost  as  much  difference  as 
between  the  old  first-class  bats- 
man and  the  mere  club 
cricketer.1  Most  of  our  batting 
is  at  present  brilliant,  but  it  is 
so  unreliable  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  we  would  have  won 
a  single  "  Test "  match  if  any 
had  been  played  this  season. 
The  public  have  made  a  hero  of 
the  hitter,  and  the  Press  as 
usual  has  followed  the  lead  of 
the  public,  so  that  the  evil 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon. 
It  seems  unnecessary,  however, 
to  labour  the  point  further. 
Sufficient  has  been  said  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  breaking  of  a 
batting  record  is  never  probable 
even  under  conditions  most 
favourable  to  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

There  are,  of  course,  other 
and  rather  less  technical  reasons 
why  a  record,  even  when  pos- 
sible, should  not  be  set  up.  This 
is  an  age  of  fierce  competition 
between  the  counties.  This  fact 


1  The  critics  have  been  very  severe  on  Hay  ward  for  his  "slow"  play  this 
season,  but  he  has  so  often  had  to  play  the  rdle  of  the  saviour  of  Surrey  by  sheer 
steadiness  that  the  failing  is  a  virtue.  Hayward's  experience  in  facing  crises 
would  probably  make  him  this  season,  as  in  1899,  our  most  reliable  and  success- 
ful batsman  in  test  matches. 
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makes  the  winning  of  games  the 
great  end  which  all  captains 
have  in  view,  save  in  those  very 
exceptional  cases  in  which  a 
side  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
a  victory  for  the  sake  of  the 
record.  But  these  reasons  for 
records  remaining  long  on  "  the 
books "  are  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  They  scarcely 
existed  before  the  County 
Championship  became  a  defin- 
ite competition  and  before  the 
power  to  "  declare "  became 
part  of  the  written  law  of  the 
game.  This  might  account  for 
the  long  period  for  which  some 
early  records  stood,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  records  have 
been  less  permanent  and  more 
often  "  broken  "  under  the  new 
than  under  the  old  order.  Some 
of  the  old  records,  it  is  true,  still 
stand ;  but  these,  for  the  most 
part,  are  records  for  particular 
grounds,  on  which  the  wickets, 
though  often  good,  are  never  so 
durable  or  so  consistently  reli- 
able as  the  pitches  of  such 
famous  run-getting  grounds  as 
Brighton.  Some  are  "  records  " 
for  particular  games  in  which, 
owing  to  the  quality  of  the 
attack  and  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion,  a  phenomenally  large 
individual  score,  gauged  by  the 
absolute  standard,  cannot  reas- 
onably be  expected. 

Turning  to  the  bowlers,  you 
find  yourself  in  a  region  of  great 
deeds  and  few  records — at  least 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
If  the  merit  of  a  batting  per- 
formance is  a  question  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  still  more  cer- 
tain that  the  greatness  of  a 
bowling  feat  must  be  judged 
by  the  relative  standard.  It 


must  obviously  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  wicket,  whether 
favourable  to  bowlers  generally 
or  to  the  successful  bowler  in 
particular,  the  calibre  of  the 
opposition,  the  period  of  the 
innings,  the  state  of  the  game, 
the  greatness  of  the  occasion, 
and  other  circumstances. 

It  is  obvious,  for  example, 
that  to  take  for  few  or  no  runs 
the  last  five  wickets  of  an  eleven 
with  a  notoriously  weak  "  tail " 
is  a  much  less  meritorious  per- 
formance than  to  take  the  first 
five  wickets  of  the  same  side. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  taking 
of  many  wickets  on  a  bowler's 
pitch  is  not  a  performance  call- 
ing for  the  same  praise  as  the 
dismissal  of  a  side  cheaply  on  a 
"  plumb  "  wicket,  especially  in 
matches  in  which  the  issue 
is  not  calculated  to  upset  the 
nerves  of  the  men  dismissed. 
This  is  an  important  point.  In 
estimating  the  merit  of  a  bowl- 
ing performance  the  greatness 
of  the  occasion,  as  affecting  the 
nerves  and  hence  the  batting 
power  of  a  side,  must  neces- 
sarily be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  history  of  the  game 
is  full  of  examples  of  sides  who 
have  been  dismissed  cheaply, 
not  so  much  by  reason  of  the 
deadliness  of  the  attack  as  by 
their  own  inability  to  screw 
their  courage  up  to  the  stick- 
ing-point.  Let  one  instance 
suffice.  In  1896  Lohmann  and 
Richardson  dismissed  the  Aus- 
tralians on  a  perfect  pitch  at 
Lord's  for  53.  Absolutely  con- 
sidered, this  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  bowling  feat  on  record 
in  a  match  of  this  class ;  yet 
those  who  know  the  true  story 
of  that  memorable  collapse  are 
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only  too  well  aware  that  it  was 
not  the  ball  but  the  occasion 
which  beat  the  bat. 

There  are,  however,  several 
other  aspects  of  the  same  ques- 
tion. The  moment  the  neces- 
sities of  a  situation  compel  a 
side  to  adopt  methods  of  meet- 
ing a  strong  attack  other  than 
those  natural  to  its  powers,  the 
side  is  handicapped.  If  it  pos- 
sesses the  quality  of  opportun- 
ism, and  the  strain  upon  its 
ability  merely  reveals  latent 
talent  of  a  kind  different  from 
that  which  it  usually  displays, 
then  the  bowler  meeting  with 
unusual  success  against  it  under 
such  conditions  may  be  awarded 
the  pride  of  place  due  to  a  great 
performance.  If,  however,  it 
lacks  adaptability,  then  his  suc- 
cess is  largely  discounted. 

The  truth  of  this  generalisa- 
tion may  be  made  clear  by  a 
particular  instance.  Teams  like 
Surrey,  who  play  all  their  home 
matches  on  the  same  ground, 
and,  as  it  happens,  on  one  of  the 
easiest  pitches  in  dry  weather, 
are  apt  to  become  very  me- 
chanical in  their  timing  and 
style  generally.  This  tendency 
towards  mechanical  methods  is 
due  to  the  ball  always  or  nearly 
always  coming  off  the  pitch  at 
the  same  pace,  rising  to  the 
same  height,  and  turning,  if  it 
turns  at  all,  to  the  same  degree. 
When  such  a  team  find  them- 
selves in  a  "tight  place"  on  a 
wicket  favourable  to  the  bowler, 
when  the  pitch  is  sticky  and  the 
ball  comes  in  all  sorts  of  unex- 
pected ways,  the  very  mechanical 
accuracy  which  makes  them 
masters  of  the  situation  on 
their  "plumb"  pitches  at  home  is 
so  stout  an  ally  of  their  enemy 


the  bowler  that  his  performance 
loses  half  its  merit,  and  cannot 
be  compared  with  a  similar  per- 
formance against  a  team  like 
Yorkshire,  who  have  unconsci- 
ously acquired  and  cultivated 
adaptability  to  conditions,  by 
being  forced  to  play  their 
home  games  on  many  grounds, 
all  differing  in  pace  and  so 
forth,  and  all  possessing  certain 
peculiarities  which  must  be 
mastered. 

How  much  of  their  success 
Yorkshire  owe  to  the  fact  that 
they  play  on  more  grounds  than 
any  other  team,  Kent,  perhaps, 
excepted,  it  is  impossible  to 
state ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  Surrey  would  be  a  far 
more  dependable  side  if  all  their 
home  games  were  not  played  at 
the  Oval,  while  Yorkshire  would 
not  be  the  most  consistent  of 
the  counties  if  they  changed 
cards  for  a  season  with  the 
Oval  team  and  played  one- 
half  of  their  games  on  the 
ground  of  their  old  rivals  at 
Kennington. 

One  must  also  regard  the 
value  of  a  great  bowling  feat 
from  the  individual  standpoint. 
There  are  some  names  at  which 
the  batting  world  grows  pale. 
Certain  bowlers  get  many  of 
their  wickets  by  reason  of  the 
fear  which  their  reputation 
inspires.  Richardson,  in  his 
great  years,  must  have  secured 
many  victims  who  were  beaten 
by  his  reputation,  not  the  'ball 
that  bowled  them ;  and  this 
apart  from  the  well-known 
fact  that  certain  batsmen 
never  overcome  their  inability 
to  play  certain  bowlers.  This 
inability  may  be  a  personal  idio- 
syncrasy, or  it  may  be  due  to 
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diffidence.1  The  Rhodes- Jessop 
duel  of  the  past  three  seasons  is 
scarcely  an  instance  in  point, 
for  the  Yorkshire  bowler,  even 
if  he  does  invariably  secure  the 
wicket  of  the  fastest  scorer  of  the 
day,  only  does  so  at  the  expense 
of  a  sadly  damaged  average. 

This  mention  of  Jessop's 
triumphs  over  Rhodes  leads 
naturally  back  to  the  moral 
effect  of  a  bowler's  name  in 
securing  victims.  That  Rhodes 
can  be  hit,2  in  fact  unmercifully 
punished,  is  made  clear  by  the 
performances  of  the  Gloucester 
captain  during  the  past  three 
years,  and  by  the  dashing  inn- 
ings played  by  young  Frank 
Crawford  of  Surrey  against 
Yorkshire  at  Bradford  in  June 
of  the  present  season.  The 
name  of  Rhodes  has  no  terrors 
for  either  of  these  fearless 
hitters,  and  the  punishment  to 
which  they  subjected  him  by 
adopting  the  very  methods 
most  likely  to  render  him  in- 
nocuous is  only  a  further  proof 
that  most  great  bowlers — and 
Rhodes  is  amongst  the  really 
great  —  owe  as  much  to  the 
terror  which  their  success  has 
inspired  as  to  the  skill  which 
secured  success  when  they  had 
no  name  to  conjure  with. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
regard  must  be  had  to  all  the 
circumstances  when  an  endeav- 
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our  is  being  made  to  rank  in 
order  the  best  performances  on 
record.  These  great  perform- 
ances either  may  be  sustained 
throughout  a  match  or  an 
innings,  or  may  be  periodic; 
though  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  final  test  of  bowling  ability, 
as  distinct  from  the  skill  shown 
on  isolated  occasions,  even  if 
the  bowler  sets  up  a  record  or 
records,  is  necessarily  the  sus- 
tained character  of  the  success 
achieved,  not  merely  in  a  season 
but  in  several  successive  seasons. 
Allowance  must,  of  course,  be 
made  for  certain  facts :  a  very 
fast  bowler  cannot  last  so  long 
as  a  slow  bowler,  while  a  bowler 
who  is  overworked,  and  on 
whom  his  side  almost  wholly 
depends,  cannot  be  expected  to 
bowl  so  consistently  well  or 
to  endure  so  long  as  a  bowler 
on  a  side  rich  in  this  particular 
kind  of  talent.  The  very  fast 
bowler  has  rarely  a  long  career 
of  success,  while  the  over- 
worked bowler  is  apt  to  become 
mechanical,  and  so  to  lose  his 
sting.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  prove  this  assertion  by  in- 
stances, but  many  examples 
will  at  once  occur  to  all  familiar 
with  first-class  cricket. 

What,  then,  all  the  circum- 
stances being  considered,  is  the 
greatest  bowling  performance 
on  record  ?  One  need  not  look 


1  Abel's  alleged  inability  to  play  certain  fast  bowlers  is  merely  an  example  of 
the   argument  from  exceptions.     A  few   "cheap  dismissals"  on  fiery  wickets 
furnished  the  sole  foundation  for  the  original  statement,  which  soon  became 
axiomatic  by  repetition.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  93  innings  (thrice  not  out) 
against  Mold,  Kortright,  Jones  (Australia),  and  Bradley,  Abel  scored  3816  runs 
and  averaged  over  42.     He  was  dismissed  only  36  times  by  the  fast  bowlers,  as 
against  54  times  by  the  other  bowlers.     These  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  add  that  he  has  scored  a  century  against  every  county. 

2  K.  S.   Ranjitsinhji  said  to  the  writer  the  other  day  that  the  proper  way 
to  treat  Rhodes  on  a  sticky  wicket  was  to  go  in  to  him  and  hit  him — most  men 
try  to  play  him  and  fail.     Such  is  the  influence  of  a  "name." 
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for  it  amongst  the  many  fine 
bowling  feats  performed  on 
bowlers'  wickets  in  low  scoring 
games.  As  the  final  test  of 
bowling  ability  is  sustained  ex- 
cellence against  odds,  of  suc- 
cess achieved  under  conditions 
favouring  the  bat,  and  necessi- 
tating not  merely  the  display  of 
skill  but  of  courage  and  endur- 
ance, the  greatest  performance 
must  necessarily  be  some  feat 
performed  under  the  conditions 
outlined.  It  is  for  this  that  we 
need  have  no  hesitation  in 
assigning  pride  of  place  to 
Richardson  in  the  "Test"  match 
at  Manchester  on  July  16th, 
17th,  and  18th,  1896.  In  the 
first  innings  Richardson  sent 
down  68  overs,  and  bowled 
practically  the  whole  day  on  a 
perfect  pitch,  yet  he  never  tired, 
and  did  not  send  down  a  really 
bad  ball,  and  eventually  took  7 
wickets  at  a  cost  of  168  runs. 
In  the  second  innings,  when 
Australia  went  in  fco  get  125, 
he  bowled  as  no  man  has  ever 

Season  1892,  Lockwood  . 

M         ii  Briggs 

Test  Match,  1896,  Richardson 

On  the  same  principle,  we  are 
forced  to  prefer  all  great  per- 
formances under  similar  con- 
ditions to  the  very  best  of  those 
done  on  bowlers'  wickets,  how- 
ever superior  by  the  absolute 
standard  the  latter  may  seem. 
In  discussing  the  relative 
merits  of  bowling  feats,  one  is 
happily  saved  the  necessity  of 
even  considering  the  question 
of  prepared  wickets.  To  take 


bowled  under  similar  condi- 
tions. Amidst  intense  excite- 
ment, he  made  the  Australians 
play  for  every  run,  and  eventu- 
ally, with  three  wickets  to  fall, 
they  still  required  25  to  win. 
A  chance  at  the  wicket  off  his 
bowling  was  missed,  the  super- 
human effort  was  checked,  the 
runs  were  hit  off,  and  the 
greatest  bowling  feat  on  record 
just  failed  in  securing  its 
"crowning  mercy" — the  vic- 
tory which  the  bowler  had 
deserved,  but  could  not  quite 
command. 

In  that  feat  all  the  qualities 
of  greatness  were  shown, — 
endurance,  skill,  courage,  the 
fight  against  odds.1  Into  one 
match  was  compressed  one- 
tenth,  or  one-eighth,  of  the  work 
done  by  bowlers  of  repute  over 
a  whole  season  of  first-class 
cricket  in  the  early  "  nineties." 
If  you  doubt  this,  compare  the 
full  figures  for  a  season  of  great 
bowlers  with  those  of  Richard- 
son in  the  match  : — 

O.  M.  R.  W.  Average. 

881-1  273  2054  151  13'60 

1045  438  1705  124  13'74 

110-3  39  244  13  18'53 

wickets  on  pitches  which  "might 
have  been  inade  "  for  the  bowler 
is  a  precisely  similar  feat  to  the 
making  of  runs  on  a  perfect 
pitch  prepared  for  the  bats- 
man's special  delectation. 
Wickets  are  bound  to  fall  in 
the  one  case;  runs  are  certain 
to  come  in  the  other,  even  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  human 
element  as  a  factor  predisposing 
the  batsman  to  error. 


1  Richardson  recently  told  the  writer  that  he  has  often  felt  more  tired  after 
bowling  than  he  did  at  the  conclusion  of  this  great  effort.  "  I  am  getting  more 
worn  out  every  day,"  he  added  with  his  cheery  smile.  He  had  just  taken  7 
Notts  wickets,  by  a  superb  bit  of  bowling,  for  89  runs  in  a  total  of  347  ! 
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The  ideal  bowling  record,  the 
"  highest  possible,"  would  be  the 
taking  of  20  wickets  for  0  runs 
on  a  perfect  pitch  !  Such  a 
feat,  if  unknown,  is  possible. 
All  our  great  bowlers,  but  two 
in  particular,  Richardson  and 
Emmett,  sent  down  occasional 
balls  that  were  practically 
unplayable.  If,  for  example, 
Emmett,  in  a  brief  period  of 
inspiration  begot  of  success, 
had  been  able  to  send  down,  or 
had  ever  sent  down,  ten  success- 
ive balls  in  two  innings,  each  a 
perfect  sample  of  his  unplay- 
able ball  —  a  delivery  which 
pitched  between  the  legs  and 
the  wicket,  broke  away  and 
removed  the  off  bail,  and  thus 
combined  all  the  constituents  of 
a  difficult  ball,  length,  awkward 
pitching-place,  break,  and  rapid 
rise— the  "  best  possible  "  would 
even  now  be  on  the  books. 

But,  happily  for  our  batsmen, 
no  bowler  who  bowls  these  un- 
playable balls  has  ever  been 
able  to  arrive  at  any  degree  of 
certainty  in  the  matter  of  their 
delivery.  Sometimes  a  bowler 
succeeds  in  delivering  several 
such  balls  in  a  few  overs. 
When  this  happens  we  have 
what  is  called  "sensational 
cricket." 

Judged  absolutely,  the  record, 
as  distinct  from  the  best,  bowl- 
ing performance  is,  of  course, 
A.  D.  Pougher's  5  wickets  for 
0  runs  against  the  Australians 
at  Lord's  in  1896.  But  this  is 
merely  the  record  because  no 
other  bowler  has  by  chance 
ever  succeeded  in  taking  the 
same  number  of  wickets  with- 
out a  single  run  being  hit  off 
him.  No  matter  how  well  a 
bowler  may  bowl,  or  how 
cleverly  he  may  avail  himself 


of  his  opportunities  on  a  wicket 
that  might  have  been  arti- 
ficially prepared  to  suit  his 
bowling,  the  chances  are  that 
some  lucky  snick  will  go  to 
the  boundary,  some  catch  be 
missed  that  will  yield  a  single, 
some  mis-hit  fall  safely  out  of 
reach.  The  taking  of  6  wickets 
for  4  runs  (Rhodes,  Yorkshire 
v.  Notts  this  season)  is  just  as 
great  a  performance  as  the 
5  for  0  of  Pougher  and  the 
8  for  5  of  the  late  Ed- 
mund Peate  against  Surrey. 

Given  the  pitch,  anything  may 
happen,  and  the  degree  of  the 
success,  so  long  as  full  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  state  of 
the  wicket,  is  very  much  a 
matter  of  chance.  Notts  were 
dismissed  for  13  this  season. 
If  they  had  been  dismissed  for 
0  or  for  26,  the  credit  due  to 
the  bowlers  would  have  been 
just  the  same :  the  failure  to 
make  the  13  runs  actually 
made  would  have  been  due  to 
chance  or  to  still  greater  de- 
moralisation of  the  Notts  bats- 
men; the  making  of  13  more 
to  fortuitous  circumstances  or 
to  some  stout  heart  unshaken 
by  the  fate  of  his  fellows.  Let 
some  cases  be  cited  in  support. 
In  1899,  against  Middlesex, 
Somerset  lost  8  wickets  for  8 
runs  in  4  overs.  Then  Woods 
by  lion-hearted  hitting  made 
20,  and  the  total  was  eventu- 
ally 32.  And  the  same  thing 
happened  when  Surrey  were 
dismissed  for  16  by  Notts. 
Maurice  Read  made  9,  but 
was  badly  missed  before  he 
scored — a  fine  example  both  of 
the  one-man  effort  and  of  the 
fortuitous  circumstance. 

Like  cricket  averages,  the 
records  are  only  a  convenient 
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arithmetical  method  of  com- 
paring at  a  glance  the  merits 
of  different  performances  made 
under  conditions  which  figures 
cannot  show.  In  so  far  as  a 
record  may  be  merely  meteoric 
and  the  result  of  a  fortuitous 
combination  of  circumstances, 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  of  more 
interest  to  the  student  of 
cricket  probability  than  are  the 
averages. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  ignore  all  events  in 
the  cricket  world  after  3rd 
August,  but  the  extraordinary 
scoring  of  the  week  following 
that  date  has  so  emphasised 
certain  of  the  points  urged  as 
to  compel  attention.  The  six- 
teen first-class  matches  played 
during  the  week  produced  close 
upon  13,000  runs  for  under  400 
wickets.  This  triumph  of  the 
bat  over  the  ball  is  extremely 
instructive.  On  certain  natural 
wickets,  and  on  pitches  affected 
by  rain,  the  scoring  did  not 
exceed  22  runs  per  wicket.  On 
other  pitches  —  those  which 
escaped  the  showers,  and  are 
of  the  artificial  order  —  the 
rate  rose  as  high  as  62  per 
wicket.  The  disadvantage 
under  which  the  bowlers  la- 
boured on  the  perfect  pitches 
is  emphasised  by  the  number 
of  centuries — 33  being  scored 
in  six  days  against  the  158 
made  during  the  previous 
three  months.  It  has  been 
urged  that  this  triumph  of  the 
bat  over  the  ball  was  mainly 
due  to  "dropped  catches." 
This  is  a  mere  journalistic  tour 
de  force.  Relatively  to  the 
longer  duration  of  innings,  no 
more  catches  are  now  missed 


than    in    the    past;    they    are 
merely   more    carefully   chron- 
icled.    Nor   can  one  admit  as 
logical  the  conclusion  that  be- 
cause so  many  runs  were  after- 
wards scored  by  the  men  thus 
let    off,    the   runs    would    not 
have     been     scored     had     the 
catches  been   accepted.      Such 
reasoning   is   based   on   an   in- 
terruption  of   the   sequence  of 
events,  and  there  is,  therefore, 
no  guarantee  that  the  course  of 
the  innings  subsequent  to  the 
dismissal  of  the  batsman  missed 
would  have  been  what  it  was. 
Moreover,    "  dropped   catches  " 
are  due  to  the  human  element 
which,  even  if  it  were  desirable, 
cannot  be  eliminated  from  the 
game.    The  perfection  of  pitches 
is    alone    responsible    for    the 
heavy  scoring,   and   the   great 
problem     which     our     cricket 
legislators  have  to  solve  is  how 
to  frame  laws  which  will  restore 
the   balance   between  bat  and 
ball.     Prepared  wickets  are  the 
most    difficult    of    all   wickets 
under  certain  circumstances — 
the  easiest  of  all  wickets  under 
other  conditions.     The  real  dif- 
ficulty  is   how    to    restore    to 
bowlers  on  plumb  pitches  their 
lost  advantage  without  unduly 
increasing  the  great  disadvan- 
tage    under     which     batsmen 
labour  on  bowlers'  wickets.    To 
finish  matches  in  a  day  would 
be  the  ruin  of  that  flourishing 
industry — county  cricket;   yet 
the  "prepared"  wicket  is  the 
head  and  front  of  the  offend- 
ing :  constant  playing  on  such 
wickets   makes  batsmen   quite 
incapable    of    overcoming    the 
difficulties  of  a  bad  wicket. 
HAMISH  STUART. 
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THE   CONQUEST   OF   CHARLOTTE.1 

PART    I. — MY    LEGACY    OF    FAMILY    HISTORY. 

CHAPTER  VI. — THE  MACKEKEL  ELECTION. 


THE  eight  or  ten  years  that 
follow  until  I  reach  my  own 
assured  recollections  of  Rab  and 
his  household  are  the  twilight 
of  memory.  Some  of  my  know- 
ledge of  them  came  in  my  legacy 
of  family  history,  some  of  it  was 
of  my  own  imperfect  gleaning. 
Which  is  which  I  cannot  clearly 
distinguish,  nor  shall  I  vouch 
for  the  true  order  of  the  inci- 
dents now  to  be  set  forth.  But 
they  are  true.  They  are  run- 
ning in  the  blood  of  my  Char- 
lotte still,  to  speak  for  their 
truth. 

In  these  ten  years  fifty  came 
to  a  fruition.  The  generation 
to  which  belonged  the  old  people 
of  my  acquaintance  in  the  Bowes 
ripened  to  the  harvest,  and 
Death  putting  in  his  sickle 
reaped  them  one  by  one.  Ab- 
solutely forgotten,  they  are, 
now — or  recalled,  if  ever,  be- 
cause of  their  association  with 
a  living  rascal !  My  grand- 
father, Provost  Trail,  also  was 
of  that  generation,  and  went  to 
his  place  with  a  great  flourish 
of  trumpets;  and  even  I,  who 
inherit  from  him,  remember 
him  only  because  of  Eab,  whose 
day  of  dying,  like  our  own,  is 
still  to  come.  This  great  Con- 
spiracy of  the  Living,  in  which 
the  very  mourners  are  joined 
to  depose  dead  men  from  their 
thrones  in  living  hearts ! 


Early  in  these  years  Eab  and 
his  wife  Charlotte  had  started 
life  together  in  a  house  at  the 
east  end  of  St  Brise,  towards 
the  harbour.  Rab  ostensibly 
was  a  tailor,  and  he  took  as 
well  to  doing  something  with  a 
pack — to  keep  his  legs  out  of 
that  humiliating  crook,  he  said. 
"Even  a  tailor  is  the  waur 
for  getting  into  a  sameness  of 
seam " — that  was  one  of  his 
flying  jokes.  Clearly  he  was 
thriving,  'spite  of  my  father's 
eye  upon  him. 

That  earlier  affair  of  the 
smuggling  had  given  a  wider 
notoriety  to  his  talent,  which 
had  spread  its  wings  now  and 
engrossed  the  bigger  affairs  of 
the  county.  These  were  the 
days  when  the  Panacea  was 
proclaimed,  and  the  fate  of 
the  country  was  thought  to  be 
whirling  on  ten  shillings  upon 
the  quarter  of  wheat.  Rab  was 
a  citizen  of  fortune,  ready  to 
crack  a  jest  on  any  principle. 
Stories  filter  down  to  us  still  of 
sayings  and  doings  of  his  at 
men's  parties  of  both  colours 
of  politics.  He  was  introduced 
with  the  port  at  Trail  and 
Clephane  boards,  and  mellowed 
the  bitterness  of  the  agricul- 
turists against  Sir  Robert  Peel 
by  gibes  upon  Lord  Kinnaird 
up  in  the  Carse,  and  the  guano 
notions  of  Dr  Buckland.  A 
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little  later  his  foot  was  frequent 
on  the  shore-road  leading  to  the 
house  of  the  Whig  member, 
Sir  Ralph  Inch,  and  Sir  Ralph 
himself,  when  he  was  at  home 
after  Parliament  rose,  on  many 
a  morning  took  his  horse  exer- 
cise along  the  sands  as  far  as 
the  brae  in  front  of  Rab's  door 
— as  far  as  Rab's  door,  even, 
some  said :  which  is  quite 
likely,  seeing  the  handsome 
woman  who  opened  it  when 
one  knocked. 

Between  his  old  patron,  the 
Provost,  and  his  new,  Sir 
Ralph, — implacable  enemies, — 
Rab  played  his  cards  with  enter- 
tainment to  himself  and  to  the 
town.  His  introduction  to  the 
esteem  of  Sir  Ralph  appears  to 
have  been  a  jest,  delicately 
flattering  to  both.  My  grand- 
father Trail  was  Conservative 
even  to  his  dress :  he  was  the 
last  gentleman  in  the  county,  I 
have  heard,  to  wear  his  hair  in 
queue.  Sir  Ralph,  a  handsome 
bachelor,  who  left  behind  him 
handsome  sons  and  daughters 
by  various  mothers,  doing  his 
duty  thus  by  his  good  looks, 
affected  the  newer  fashions. 
He  appeared  one  autumn  in  St 
Brise  with  a  shapely  white  hat, 
a  new  thing  in  London,  under 
the  sweep  of  which  his  curly 
brindled  hair  looked  boyishly 
rakish  —  the  note  of  his  gal- 
lantries. Adelaide  Lord  met 
him  on  the  steps  of  her  father's 
bank,  and  had  to  be  packed  off 
to  her  grandmother  in  Stone- 
haven  to  be  cured  of  her 
languishings.  From  the  fol- 
lowing winter  dated  the 
great  Muskatt  scandal,  which 
flamed  through  the  Westminster 
Courts  a  year  or  two  later. 


Some  have  derived  both  from 
the  white  hat,  which  played  its 
part  also  in  the  humbler  for- 
tunes I  am  narrating. 

When  Sir  Ralph  had  re- 
turned to  London,  one  or  two 
young  bucks  in  St  Brise  swag- 
gered it  in  a  headgear  of  the 
same  colour  and  mould,  to  the 
indignation  of  the  Provost, 
whose  modish  antiquity,  in 
truth,  they  rather  threw  into 
the  shade.  But  one  market- 
day  they  were  joined  by  still 
another  white  hat,  upon  the 
head  of  a  dirty,  dishevelled 
character,  one  "  Schlatcher- 
feet "  by  by-name.  There  was 
a  deal  of  laughter  and  trotting 
through  the  market  with  the 
story,  while  the  dandies  bolted 
to  their  houses,  with  a  flash  of 
white  like  rabbits  to  their  holes, 
as  Blelach  described  it  not  too 
delicately  in  his  newspaper, — 
and  that  was  the  end  of  white 
hats  for  a  generation  in  St  Brise. 
It  was  known  that  Rab  had 
commissioned  and  launched  the 
wastrel  upon  the  High  Street, 
which  won  him  fresh  favour 
with  the  Provost,  and  Sir 
Ralph  was  reported  to  have 
roared  at  the  jest  when  he 
read  of  it*  in  the  'St  Brise 
Journal.' 

It  may  be,  I  say,  that  this 
gave  Sir  Ralph  his  first  hint 
of  Rab's  quality,  and  was  the 
beginning  of  dealings  between 
them.  I  am  misty  about  the 
order  of  events.  But  it  was  the 
Mackerel  Election  (as  it  came 
to  be  called)  that  brought  to 
an  end  Rab's  running  with  the 
hare  and  hunting  with  the 
hounds.  He  had  to  make  a 
choice,  and  he  chose  Sir  Ralph. 
Why,  I  cannot  say.  If  a  for- 
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tune    out   of    contraband  was 
still   his    bull's-eye,   he   would 
get  no  help  from  Sir  Ralph  in 
hitting  it,  come  of  the  election 
what  might ;  whereas,  of  course, 
the    Provost  —  you   have    seen 
what    my    grandfather    was ! 
Undoubtedly,   in    his   own   in- 
terest,   it    was    Provost    Trail 
whom    Rab     ought     to     have 
stood  by.      Maybe  he  could  not 
resist    the   flattery   of    joining 
the  company  at   Sir   Ralph's  ; 
maybe  he  enjoyed  the  company 
too  much  to  forego  it :  there  is 
no  denying  that  he  had  a  big 
mind  for  the  world.     Or,  per- 
haps,   it    was    mischief    only. 
Sometimes  I  have  thought  that 
the  man  was  at  the  mercy  of 
every  imp  of  fancy ;  at  others, 
that  he  ordered  himself  like  a 
machine,  inscrutable  to  people 
like  myself  only  because  we  are 
not  so  devilishly  clever  as  he. 
It    is    possible,   then,    that   he 
made  the  opportunity  of  slip- 
ping his  partner,  the  Provost, 
from   a   traffic    the    profits   of 
which   could   bear   division  no 
longer.      It  is  possible  even — 
Huts !   if  you   knew   the   man 
you  would  scarce  doubt  it — the 
opportunity  was  made  by  him 
for  that  discovery  of  which  the 
clue   was   first    given    him    in 
stray  words  of  the  man  Tullis 
long  ago  in  the  Bowes  woods. 
With  his  cognisance  of   my 
grandfather's  smuggling  trans- 
actions,  of   course,   Rab   could 
snap  his  fingers  at  my  grand- 
father's  wrath.      The   Provost 
never  did    admit   that  the  in- 
voluntary   voyage    across    the 
North  Sea  which  he  made  in 
Rab's  company  was  other  than 
accidental.     Of  that  you  shall 
judge.      But  after   that   event 


he  had  no  more  dealings  with 
Rab  in  any  business,  and 
none  in  smuggling  with  any- 
body, so  far  as  I  have  heard. 
And  my  father  was  allowed  to 
carry  off  his  daughter  Grace  by 
the  front  door  instead  of  by  the 
back  as  (so  'tis  said)  had  already 
been  planned. 

That  hot  election,  when  Mr 
Clephane  of  Clephane  attacked 
Sir  Ralph's  seat  in  the  Tory 
interest,  came  off  in  the  early 
autumn,  and  on  an  afternoon 
shortly  before  it  Rab  and  the 
Provost  went  out  for  the  first 
mackerel.  There  was  nothing 
in  that  to  cause  folks  to  wonder, 
save  that  it  was  near  the  poll 
for  so  keen  a  politician  as  Mr 
Trail  to  spare  an  hour  or  two 
for  sport. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  mackerel !  "  Rab 
cried,  when  he  told  me  the  story 
years  after,  saying,  as  plain  as 
if  he  had  spoken  it,  "  It  was 
brandy  and  Geneva  he  was 
after." 

"  Your  grandfather,  Dauvid  " 
— the  Rascal  was  always  famil- 
iar—  "your  grandfather  never 
forgave  me  that  unskilful  bit 
of  navigation, — and,  to  be  sure, 
it  had  an  awkward  consequence. 
He  took  me  with  him  to  his 
grave,  Dauvid,  and,  mark  me ! 
that's  a  queer  thing  to  think 
of.  There  were  reasons — not 
to  mention  them  —  why  he 
should  not  publicly  blame  me 
for  it,  and  all  the  more  on 
that  account,  the  thing,  and 
me,  stupid  man,  that  did  it, 
were  propagating  maggots  in 
his  brain.  If  you  had  opened 
him  up — though  'twould  have 
been  a  pity  to  spoil  so  dainty 
an  atomy — I  believe  you  would 
have  found  Rab  Cuick  in  his 
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very  tissues.  You're  a  scholar, 
and'll  ken  all  about  it  to  name 
the  philosophy  which  says  we 
have  no  existence  save  in  other 
folks'  minds.  .  .  .  Gad !  there's 
truth  in  that !  And  here's  a 
bit  of  me  lying  up  in  the 
kirkyard  wi'  Provost  Trail, 
and  no  end  o'  bits  o'  our 
neighbours  lying  somewhere  in 
other  folks'  graves,  more  or 
less  decomposed.  And  when 
I'm — so  to  say — gathered  to 
my  fathers,  I'll  maybe  take 
wi'  me  a  portion  o'  you,  Dauvid 
— a  leavening  portion,  to  be  sure. 
You  never  thought  of  that, 
laird !  Yet  it's  worth  ponder- 
ing. .  .  .  Just  in  connection  wi' 
this  Provost  Trail  bit  of  me, 
I  put  the  problem  to  the  Back 
Bowes  minister.  '  What's  your 
opinion,  Mr  Borrowman,'  says 
I,  'when  it  comes  to  the  last 
trump  and  the  Resurrection 
Morn,  and  by  a  wondrous 
alchemy,  as  Shakespeare  would 
say,  dust  will  fly  to  its  dust,  to 
which  body  will  those  stray 
bits  belong,  think  you  ?  ' 
'  Robin  Cook,'  says  he  —  I 
could  see  he  didn't  comprehend 
the  question — *  you'll  best  mind 
the  bit  o'  yoursel'  that  your 
Maker's  intrusted  to  your  own 
keeping,  for  assuredly,  Robin 
Cook,  you'll  burn  in  hell  if 
you  don't  mend  your  ways. 
Take  my  words  to  heart,' 
says  he ;  and  says  I,  '  I  wull : 
and  then,  if  that's  true  that 
you  say,  Mr  Borrowman, 
there'll  be  a  bit  o'  yourself 
that'll  frizzle.'  .  .  . 

"So  you  see,  laird,  you  may 
be  laying  up  an  uncomfortable 
time  of  it  for  yourself  if  you 
harbour  a  poor  opinion  o'  my 
future  estate."  . 


An  ill-conditioned,  irreverent 
rascal ! 

They  ran  down  by  Torrie 
Town  under  half-sail,  dibbing 
as  they  went  with  a  bit  of 
white  rag;  and  by -and -by, 
lifting  their  lines,  stood  the 
cutter  out  for  the  Firth 
mouth.  They  ran  down  the 
coast — "just  for  the  sail,  it 
was  sic  a  lown  and  bonny 
night,"  said  the  Provost,  whose 
likely  tale  it  is  that  I  am  tell- 
ing :  and  at  this  point  in  it 
his  listeners  would  change 
their  legs  uneasily,  or  steal  a 
wink  at  one  another,  accord- 
ing as  they  were  sensitive  to  a 
plain  lie.  The  gloaming  fell 
about  the  time  the  May  was 
reached,  and  when  they  were 
tacking  to  return  something 
happened — the  Provost  never 
was  certain  what  it  was,  but 
if  it  hadn't  been  that  that 
Dutchman  was  lying  handy 
(the  Provost  spoke  like  a 
landsman,  though  by  title 
"Admiral  of  the  Firth")  God 
kens  what  would  have  become 
of  them. 

Though  the  Provost  told  the 
story  otherwise,  their  errand 
was  to  bespeak  the  Dutch  her- 
ring jager  which  they  had 
try s ted  for  the  gloaming  at 
the  back  of  the  May.  She 
was  the  '  Mijntje '  of  Maassluis, 
150  tons,  owned  by  a  man 
called  Dunlop,  which,  it  ap- 
pears, is  a  Dutch  name,  and 
this  voyage  Dunlop  was  on 
board  her.  I  forget,  now,  tne 
adventure  he  marked  by  his 
visit  to  the  herring-fleet,  which 
in  this  late  season  still  lay  off 
the  Doggers'  Bank;  but,  slip- 
ping through  them  in  the 
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morning,  he  cruised  in  the 
offing  awaiting  the  Provost's 
tryst.  He  was  hanging  over 
the  side  when  the  cutter 
brought  up  alongside  the 
'  Mijntje,'  and  flung  out  a  rope 
which  Eab  caught  cleverly. 
His  skipper,  Tromp,  was  beside 
him  to  give  a  hand  in  getting 
the  Provost  over  the  bulwark, 
and  the  four,  exchanging  the 
greetings  of  old  friends,  moved 
at  once  to  the  little  cabin. 

The  Provost  and  Eab  knew 
no  Dutch,  and  Tromp  denied 
any  but  the  slightest  English ; 
so  the  talk  passed  by  way  of 
Dunlop,  who  could  converse  in 
half-a-dozen  European  tongues. 
Tromp  and  the  Provost  went 
down  first,  speaking  simpli- 
cities; Eab  following,  with  a 
foot  on  the  hatch,  turned  to 
raise  a  finger  and  eye  to 
Dunlop,  and  pressed  an  urgent 
story  into  his  ear.  When  they 
came  below  the  Provost  was 
already  set  down  to  brandy. 
The  spirit  was  in  a  bottle  of 
heavy  French  glass,  with  a  case 
of  silver  curiously  chased,  and 
the  Provost  had  it  up  in  his 
hands  inspecting  and  fingering 
it  in  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp. 

"A  fine  case,"  said  he,  tap- 
ping it. 

"And  a  soul  to  match 
the  body,"  answered  Dunlop. 
"Pour." 

"I  have,  and  pree'd,"  the 
Provost  said.  "A  bonny 
bottle,  all  ways." 

"One  of  a  pair  my  father 
brought  out  of  Eostock.  The 
neighbour,  finer  still,  is  at  the 
English  widow's." 

"The ?"  said  Eab. 

"  My  brother's  widow  — 
Dirck's." 
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"  I  maun  have  a  glass  out  o' 
that  bottle,"  said  Eab  with  a 
chirrup  under  his  breath.  At 
the  same  time  he  poured  a 
bumper  and  drank.  The  Pro- 
vost looked  at  him  curiously, 
for  he  was  always  a  sparing 
drinker. 

"  You're  in  great  spirits,"  he 
said. 

"There's  great  spirits  in 
me,"  answers  Eab  with  a 
smack  and  a  laugh. 

On  the  table  were  Leiden 
cheese  and  white  bread,  and 
Tromp  had  ladled  himself  a 
bowl  from  the  coffee-pot.  He 
scraped  the  cheese  on  slices  of 
bread  and  handed  them  round. 
The  sea-air  had  sharpened  the 
Provost's  appetite,  and  he  ate 
with  a  relish,  on  which  he 
remarked. 

"Eeplenish,  replenish,"  cried 
Eab.  "  We  have  a  gey  journey 
in  front  of  us,"  and  winked  to 
Dunlop. 

"So  we  have,  so  we  have. 
We  had  best  get  on,"  says  the 
Provost  innocently. 

The  Dutchmen  lit  their  pipes. 
Eab  and  the  Provost  sipped 
their  brandy,  and  the  Provost 
more  of  it.  Then  it  was  to 
business:  a  matter  of  accompt 
and  reckoning  on  some  past 
traffic,  over  which  the  Provost 
and  Dunlop  haggled,  and  the 
question  of  an  autumn  run. 
The  Provost  counted  out  the 
guineas,  and  replaced  the  bag 
in  his  pocket. 

"Now  we  maun  be  off,"  he 
said,  rising  and  leading  the 
way  above. 

His  tongue  was  loosened  with 

the  spirit,  and   he   kept   them 

clustered  on  the  steps  to  tell  a 

story  of   the  election.     Tromp, 
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understanding  nothing  of  the 
Provost's  humour,  pushed  for- 
ward, and  presently  was  back 
bawling  for  Dunlop. 

The  Provost  was  left  with 
Rab  looking  for  the  wind. 

"How  long  will  it  tak'  to 
make  St  Brise,  Kab?" 

"We'll  be  back  before  the 
folks  are  done  remarking  on 
your  absence." 

The  Provost  looked  round 
sharply,  and  Dunlop  was  at 
his  elbow  to  answer  his  in- 
quiry. 

"  Here  is  misfortune  for 
you,"  he  said.  "The  cutter's 
broken  away,  for  certain." 

"The  cutter!"  cried  Rab, 
and  ran  forward. 

The  Provost  spoke  jocularly 
to  Dunlop. 

"Never  mind,  Dunlop,"  said 
he;  "you  maun  just  carry  me 
back  to  St  Brise.  Any  story 
will  do  of  how  you  picked  us 
up.  .  .  .  Huts !  man,  we'll  con- 
coct a  likely  one  by  my  fire  over 
a  bottle  o'  the  best  that  ever 
came  out  o'  Willem  Dunlop's 
cellars  at  Verre." 

"A  big  word.  And  the  air 
of  St  Brise  doesn't  suit  me." 

"  Ho !  My  ain  town,"  says 
Mr  Trail,  cocking  his  head. 

"  I  carry  a  cargo  I  doubt 
you  couldn't  vistf,  Provost — 
even  in  your  ain  town." 

"A  cargo  that  has  got  to  be 
run  quick,  moreover,  if  it's  run 
at  all,"  continued  Mr  Dunlop. 
"I  like  not  the  look  of  it," 
jerking  a  thumb  in  the  West. 

"Dunlop,  this  is  fair  ridicu- 
lous." 

"  Persuade  Tromp  o'  that  if 
you  can.  He's  the  skipper 
here.  And  there  comes  a 
gentleman  may  have  a  say  in 


the  matter.  Discuss  it  wi' 
him." 

He  went  forward  as  Kab 
joined  Mr  Trail. 

"  We're  in  a  hole,  Provost, 
a  hole ;  the  cutter's  gone,  be- 
yond recall,  and  here  Tromp 
swears  if  we're  to  win  home  it 
maun  be  round  by  Vlaar- 
dingen." 

"  Pooh  !  They  look  for  dirty 
weather  from  the  sou'-west.  .  .  . 
Tell  the  man,  Kab,"  says  the 
Provost  eagerly,  "there's  just  a 
ripple  o'  wind." 

"But  it'll  whistle  through 
the  night  before  long.  I  heard 
the  swell  as  we  passed  the 
Longshots  —  a  certain  sign. 
Moist  and  warm  upon  a  falling 
glass,  too.  .  .  .  Hark  ye  !  that's 
the  anchor ! " 

"This  is  by-ord'nar  conduct!" 

"  You're  powerful  against 
Routine  yourself,  Mister  Trail," 
says  Kab  with  a  grin. 

"It's  a  job,"  groaned  the 
Provost,  lurching  forward  as 
the  jager  dipped  under  the 
great  black  sail  flung  up  upon 
the  main-mast. 

"  Holland  awa' !"  cries  Rab. 
"It's  a  place  I've  aye  had  a 
fancy  to  see,  and  the  folk  in  it 
— some  folk.  .  .  .  'Faith,  I 
might  promise  a  queer  outcome 
o'  this  adventure,  Mister  Trail." 

"You're  in  the  pay  o'  the 
Whigs ! "  cries  the  Provost, 
dancing. 

"Gently,  if  you  please,  Pro- 
vost, gently.  Whigs  and  Tories 
are  all  one  to  a  tailyer  with  a 
wife  and  a  rising  family — the 
last  no'  christened.  .  .  .  I'm 
sorry  for  the  Misses,  your 
dochters :  they'll  be  anxious. 
Steady.  .  .  .  And  the  election, 
as  you  would  remind  me — un- 
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fortunate ;  tho',  for  me,  I've 
little  gust  for  politics.  Other 
folks'  illicit  traffic  is  a  big 
enough  load  o'  outside  interest 
for  me  to  carry," 

"At  any  rate  you'll  be  free 
of  that  burden,  henceforth." 

"That's  all  very  well,"  says 
Eab ;  "  but  see  whaur  it  has 
landed  me — here,  not  to  speak 
o'  henceforth,  on  a  rascally 
Dutch  smuggler,  and  a  storm 
brewing,  with  a  cargo  to  run 
on  a  coast  as  shifty  as  a 
lawyer's  plea  (begging  your 
pardon) — even  if  we  make  land 
in  safety  six  days  to  a  moral 
before  I'm  restored  to  a  sorrow- 
ing family.  And  the  election 
six  days  from  now !  .  .  .  By, 
she's  racing !  That  Tromp's  a 
devil.  .  .  .  'Twouldn't  surprise 
me,"  says  Eab,  "were  he  to 
hoist  a  besom  mast-high." 

"A  what!" 

"  It's  not  every  day  they  run 
awa'  wi'  an  Audmiral,"  Eab 
grinned  again. 

The  Provost  turned  away  in 
despair. 

The  sun  had  set  behind 
copper  bars,  a  vaporous  veil 
fell  round  them,  and  an  eager 
wind  ran  through  the  night. 

"  Allemachtig,  as  the  Dutch- 


man says,"  said  Eab,  putting  a 
hand  on  Mr  Trail's  shoulder 
and  pointing  to  where  they 
left  St  Brise  behind  them. 
"What  a  town  that'll  be  the 
morn  when  the  news  o'  this 
spreads." 

"You're  a  damned  rogue, 
Eab  Cuick,  a  clever,  damned 
clever  rascal,"  cries  the  Provost, 
throwing  him  off,  and  goes  be- 
low without  another  word. 

I  have  observed  already  that 
my  grandfather  Trail  was  in 
his  own  way  a  very  siccar  man, 
and  now  he  forbore  to  display 
further  his  anger  and  chagrin. 
Doubtless  he  played  the  best 
card  that  was  left  to  him. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  voyage 
he  was  to  appearance  gay  and 
unruffled.  Indeed,  ere  it  ended, 
he  and  Dunlop  had  sailed  into 
a  very  serene  friendliness,  so 
that  when  they  landed  at 
Vlaardingen  the  Dutchman 
helped  him  to  a  vessel  sailing 
for  Leith  within  the  hour, 
whence  after  all  he  might  ar- 
rive home  in  time  for  the  poll. 
To  that  Eab  made  no  ob- 
jection. It  may  be  the  com- 
pact ended  on  Dutch  ground. 
In  any  case  Eab  was  the  last 
man  to  spoil  a  good  finish. 


CHAPTER  VII. — THE   MACKEREL   ELECTION  (continued). 


Life  for  the  Eascal  was  like 
a  rubber  of  whist :  with  each 
fresh  deal  came  a  fresh  com- 
bine, with  nothing  carried  for- 
ward from  the  last  save  the 
score  and  the  ambition  to  better 
it.  He  spoke  of  it  so  :  "  I'm 
sat  down  to  an  interesting 
hand,"  he  would  say  of  his  ad- 


of  the  Provost  he  was  sat  down 
to  a  master  hand,  and  from  the 
other  side  of  the  North  Sea 
could  read  the  cards  the  others 
held  and  gloat  over  their  play- 
ing of  them. 

When  my  grandfather  disap- 
peared, the  Conservative  cause 
in  the  burgh  ran  down  like  a 


ventures.     By  the  kidnapping    clock  that  has  its  mainspring 
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broken.  The  two  parties  were 
left  equal  or  as  nearly  so  as  man 
could  tell,  and  the  situation  was 
the  better  spiced  because  neither 
knew  how  to  take  it.  Every- 
thing lay  in  the  fate  of  the 
Provost,  and  whether  he  was 
drowned,  departed  for  ever  from 
his  native  pavement,  or  whether 
he  might  reappear  before  the 
poll  to  rout  Sir  Ralph  and 
carry  Mr  Richard  Clephane 
to  the  Commons,  none  could 
tell.  It  is  true  that  the  Pro- 
vost's cutter  was  found  keel 
uppermost  on  the  rocks  west  of 
Crail  the  next  day  after  it  had 
set  sail  for  mackerel ;  but  even 
that  news — such  was  the  Ras- 
cal's repute  in  the  town — was 
able  to  persuade  few  that  Rab 
and  the  Provost  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Firth.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Rab  went 
unrewarded  for  the  kidnapping 
(though  I  never  heard  the  figure 
he  was  paid,  or  out  of  whose 
pocket  it  came);  but  it  would 
seem  that  concerning  the  man- 
ner of  the  exploit  he  had  not 
taken  counsel  with  a  being  in 
St  Brise.  He  was  a  man  who 
derived  all  his  pleasure  in  life 
from  his  own  contemplation  of 
it.  There  had  grown  up  about 
him,  thus,  an  air  of  expectancy, 
which  gradually  became,  after 
a  manner,  authority :  the  tailor, 
with  a  disreputable  standing  in 
the  town,  could  still  challenge 
its  reason,  and  make  it  doubt 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  upturned  boat  and  all 
common-sense. 

The  comedy  of  the  Mackerel 
Election  is  enshrined  in  the  file 
of  the  'St  Brise  Journal'  of 
that  day.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  its  proprietor,  Blelach, 


unmasked  the  full  armoury  of 
his  impudence  with  which  he 
scourged  the  town  for  half  a 
century.  The  '  Journal '  was 
Sir  Ralph's  organ,  but  still 
more,  in  Blelach's  ambition,  a 
burgh  institution  ;  and  to 
make  it  that,  the  lash  had  to 
be  applied  (discriminately,  of 
course)  all  round.  The  pic- 
ture in  the  file,  therefore,  is 
marvellously  complete.  The 
Clephane  men  professed  a  hope 
that  the  Provost  might  re- 
turn, for  on  his  return  de- 
pended their  success ;  yet,  lest 
laughter  and  ridicule  at  the 
idea  of  their  being  tricked 
should  overwhelm  them,  they 
were  constrained  to  play  con- 
dolence with  the  Provost's 
family  and  with  Charlotte. 
Sir  Ralph's  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  dared  not  coun- 
tenance the  story  of  a  trick 
for  fear  that  they  should  be 
credited  with  inspiring  it,  and 
gave  out  their  belief  that 
the  Provost  was  irrevocably 
drowned;  but  even  as  they 
said  it  their  tongue  was  in 
their  cheek  in  a  chuckle  at 
the  bare  thought  of  their  op- 
ponents being  dished  by  Rab. 
Blelach  brought  out  his  paper 
without  a  mourning  border, 
and  gravely  announced  within 
that  he  did  so  in  deference  to 
what  seemed  to  be  the  feelings 
of  both  parties,  but  that  such 
as  wished  it  with  the  black 
band  could  have  it  so  by  call- 
ing at  the  office.  He  offered 
his  condolence  to  the  leddies, 
the  Provost's  daughters,  wrap- 
ping it  up  in  a  figure  in  which 
the  Clephane  hope  for  their 
father's  reappearance  was  a 
silver  lining  to  their  black 
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cloud.  In  a  gibe,  for  such  as 
could  read  it,  he  alluded  to  the 
woman,  who  might,  or  might 
not,  be  widowed,  as  Rab's 
derelict.  On  the  day  the 
cutter  was  found,  Mr  Clephane 
and  Sir  Ealph  met,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  contest,  on 
Charlotte's  doorstep,  where  she 
held  them  very  haughtily  while 
Mr  Clephane  stammered  over 
his  sympathetic  inquiry.  Sir 
Ralph,  slipping  from  the  boy's 
health  to  her  own,  expressed 
concern  that  she  should  stand 
on  her  feet  so  long.  She 
answered  with  her  thanks, 
and  would  they  excuse  her? — 
and  there  was  nothing  for 
them  to  do  but  to  clap  on 
their  hats  and  come  down  the 
stairs  and  into  the  street  to- 
gether. Sir  Ralph  looked  into 
the  other's  eye  in  parting,  and 
laughed  ;  finding  Mr  Cle- 
phane shy  at  this  confidence, 
"  deucedly  handsome  woman," 
he  rapped  out,  and  rode  off 
with  his  hat  ajee  on  the 
brindled  curls.  When  he  called 
at  Rab's  again,  two  days  later, 
the  door  was  opened  by  old 
Robin  Cook,  whom  Charlotte 
had  summoned  from  the  Bowes 
to  bear  her  company. 

The  situation,  so  sappy  for 
discussion  over  a  bottle  in 
after -years,  was  one  a  man 
might  well  laugh  at  who  for- 
got, or  had  never  known, 
Charlotte's  share  in  it.  If  it 
set  out  St  Brise  like  a  problem, 
what  did  it  do  for  her  !  How 
much  better  than  her  neigh- 
bours had  she  learned  to  ex- 
pect Rab's  tricky  hand  behind 
every  adventure  that  befell 
him!  "I  have  a  husband," 
she  might  have  echoed  Row- 


land, the  lawyer,  "who  never 
gets  into  a  hole  that  he  does 
not  know  a  way  out  of."  The 
thought  of  a  husband  play- 
ing this  trick  upon  the  world 
and  upon  her — and  she  suck- 
ling a  child  not  five  weeks 
old — was  not  less  bitter  than 
to  mourn  a  husband  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

Of  the  battle  of  pride  and 
love  fought  within  her  heart  at 
this  time,  the  legacy  holds 
proof.  Old  Robin,  established 
in  the  house,  was  a  sounding- 
board  for  all  the  gossip  of  St 
Brise.  He  was  out  and  about 
in  the  fermented  town,  every- 
where, at  all  times  of  the  day, 
not  so  supple  on  his  legs  as 
once,  but  still  keeping  time 
with  his  oaken  staff  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  his  spirits.  In 
this  manner  all  the  shame- 
ful play  with  Rab's  name 
and  repute  came  to  Charlotte's 
ears,  till  she  could  have  cried 
out  at  the  sound  of  it.  Now 
it  was  certain  that  he  and  the 
Provost  were  drowned  irrevoc- 
ably; again,  there  was  a  hope 
that  they  had  been  picked 
up,  else  had  the  bodies  come 
ashore  with  the  boat.  When 
Robin  stumped  up  the  stairs 
with  confirmation  of  the  find 
west  of  Crail,  he  marvelled  that 
her  tears  did  not  seem  all  of 
grief  but  were  mingled  with 
self  -  reproaches.  Within  an 
hour  he  was  back  again  with  a 
story  that  the  town  did  not 
believe  in  the  upturned  boat — it 
was  part  of  Rab's  devilment : 
then  he  had  to  wonder  that  the 
news  did  not  console  her.  Some 
one  who  knew  more  than  his 
fellows,  or  saw  farther,  set  afloat 
an  explanation  about  Rab  and 
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the  Provost  running  cargoes 
together. 

"  Might  it  not  be  true  ?  "  de- 
manded Robin  of  Charlotte. 
"Think.  There  was  that  old 
story — of  the  cast  shoe.  Was 
there  truth,  think  you,  in  that 
story  ?  Was  there  ?  Was 
there?  Was  Kab  a  rascal?" 

Charlotte  bent  her  head  lower 
upon  her  babe. 

"If  I  but  had  him  here," 
cried  Robin,  brandishing  his 
staff. 

"If,"  she  answered. 

"To  be  sure,"  cried  Robin. 
"Poor  Rab,  gone,  drowned — 
and  the  lad  so  fond  of  the  sea, 
too." 

Then  pride  revolted  against 
the  dominance  of  love. 

The  Provost's  daughter, 
Grace,  my  mother,  was  one  of 
the  few  who  from  the  first  gave 
up  the  mackerel-fishers  for  lost. 
She  must  have  been  a  sweet 
and  tender  heart ;  for  me,  alas  ! 
only  a  memory,  but  fragrant 
like  that  of  the  roses  and  sweet 
flowers  in  the  Back  Bowes  gar- 
den. She  was  along  at  Char- 
lotte's the  next  morning  after 
the  mishap,  and  all  unsubtle 
and  guileless  found  the  tears 
that  had  run  for  her  father 
come  afresh  at  thought  of  losing 
a  husband,  as  had  Charlotte. 
She  was  thinking  of  my  father, 
Mr  Shirra,  between  whom  and 
her  filial  affection  her  heart  had 
been  wavering  for  years.  What 
Charlotte  said  to  her  I  do  not 
know,  but  she  returned  in  a 
manner  comforted  by  the  sight, 
as  she  thought,  of  a  greater 
sorrow.  Her  sister  Sarah  was 
a  woman  of  a  different  temper, 
sour  and  suspicious,  and  deep 
in  her  father's  mind,  though  he 


believed  that  for  his  daughters 
at  least  he  had  drawn  curtains 
over  all  its  windows.  She  had 
never  despaired  of  her  father; 
but  at  the  report  of  the  finding 
of  the  boat  an  uneasiness  crept 
over  her,  and  she  came  along 
in  the  dark  to  feel  Charlotte's 
mind  on  the  news.  She  was 
full  of  a  Christian  resignation, 
if  the  worst  really  had  come, 
and  she  fished  for  any  secret 
hope  that  Charlotte  might 
derive  from  her  own  know- 
ledge of  her  husband's  rascality. 
Her  talk  ran  on  many  texts 
that  proved  the  Provost,  her 
father,  to  have  died,  if  drowned 
he  was,  the  death  of  a  just 
man,  and  that  the  Lord's  hand 
was  in  all  events,  howsoever 
strange  to  the  eyes  of  poor 
mortals  it  might  seem  that  the 
good  and  the  evil  should  suffer 
together.  For  if  Rab  had  gone 
down,  it  was  indeed  a  dispen- 
sation, and  the  lesson  for  us 
all,  Mrs  Cook,  was  to  walk 
uprightly  and  ready  for  the 
day  and  the  hour  we  wot  not 
the  exact  coming  of.  I  know 
Aunt  Sarah's  way.  At  the 
same  time  God  gives  the  evil 
man  a  long  rope,  and  was  it 
not  possible  that  even  now  Rab 
was  hanging  on  by  it.  I  know, 
I  say,  Aunt  Sarah's  way.  And 
when  that  drew  nothing  from 
Charlotte  there  was  an  exhorta- 
tion to  confess  and  repent. 

"  Woman  !  woman  !  "  cried 
Charlotte  in  sudden  desperate 
anger,  "  bide  at  home  and  leave 
me  to  mysel'." 

At  home,  Aunt  Sarah  found 
her  minister  in  the  house  com- 
forting her  sister,  and  sent  him 
straightway  to  the  unregenerate 
woman  in  the  east  end,  whom 
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she  had  found  so  hard  of  heart. 
The  minister  came  to  Charlotte, 
and,  surely  enough,  his  words 
seemed  to  beat  upon  a  rock.  A 
priest  must  be  a  by-ordinarily 
wise  man.  This  one  prayed 
next  that  the  heavenly  Father 
would  be  a  Protector  to  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless.  And 
in  the  midst  of  it  Charlotte 
stopped  him  vehemently,  in  a 
storm  of  tears.  .  .  . 

"  Pray  for  his  return — for  his 
safety,"  she  cried.  That  was 
the  only  prayer  she  would  hear 
in  that  house. 

The  Thursday  of  the  election 
(as  Blelach  records)  was  the  first 
day  of  frost  that  autumn,  with 
a  sharp  keen  edge  on  the  air, 
though  a  golden  mist  of  exceed- 
ing fineness  lay  in  the  wynds, 
at  the  sea  ends  of  them,  and 
the  fresh  sky  was  flaked  with 
light  and  tawny  clouds.  It  was 
weather  to  bring  the  whole  town 
early  into  the  High  Street,  con- 
verging upon  the  Tolbooth, 
where  the  hustings  were  and 
the  poll  ;  and  Mr  Clephane, 
riding  in  from  the  eastwards, 
had  to  dismount  thirty  yards 
short  of  the  National,  and 
shoulder  the  distance  to  his 
rooms  there  through  a  crowd 
still  good-humoured.  Sir  Kalph 
watched  his  arrival  from  his 
quarters  at  the  Bell,  which  was 
westwards  from  the  town-house, 
and  had  windows  commanding 
it.  The  National  looked  to  the 
sea  through  the  narrow  vista  of 
the  town -house  wynd,  to  the 
eastwards  of  the  Bell  by  a 
dozen  shuttered  shop-fronts. 

In  an  article  exuberant  with 
the  potations  of  victory,  Blelach 
describes  the  intervening  mar- 
ket-place as  a  battlefield  where 


all  forenoon  Mr  Clephane  rallied 
the  Tories  with  the  courage  of 
despair  in  the  absence  of  his 
gallant  ally  the  Admiral.  If 
that  party  had  a  hope  that  the 
Provost  held  some  winning  card 
up  his  sleeve  and  would  appear 
on  this  day  to  play  it,  they 
were  disillusioned  now.  Pro- 
vost there  was  none.  Further 
to  embitter  their  temper  came 
the  news  that  some  votes 
pledged  under  private  pressure 
of  the  Provost  were  likely  to 
fail  them  now  that  it  was  re- 
moved. Nicky  Frew,  the  dog, 
put  up  his  shutters  and  bolted 
his  door,  and  gave  no  sign  of 
life  when  Tory  emissaries  de- 
manded him  forth.  Captain 
John  Barker,  late  of  the  whal- 
ing ship  Unity,  parleyed  with 
them  from  an  upper  -  storey 
window.  In  language  that 
smelled  of  the  sea  he  called 
down  a  murrain  upon  their 
Whigs  and  Tories,  Free-traders 
and  Protectionists,  lubberly 
scoundrels  all.  "  Hadn't  he 
promised  his  vote?"  "Hadn't 
the  Provost  promised? — Well, 
he  would  say  no  more  about 
that,  save  only  this :  '  Grippy- 
for  -  grippy  '  was  his  adage," 
said  he.  "Produce  your  Pro- 
vost ;  "  and  clapped  to  the 
window. 

All  the  forenoon  the  battle 
went  on,  the  Tories  growing 
sullen  and  desperate,  Sir 
Ralph's  men  crowing.  By 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
every  man  who  could  be  per- 
suaded to  walk  or  to  be  carried 
had  voted,  and  Sir  Kalph  stood 
one  ahead.  He  had  polled  the 
last  man  on  his  list :  the  issue 
depended  on  the  ability  of  the 
enemy  to  wile  forth  their  re- 
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calcitrant  pledges.  The  Whigs 
threw  a  strong  posse  into  the 
street  eastwards  to  block  the 
town  -  house  steps.  Against 
this  the  Tories  held  a  reserve 
in  the  National  yard  ready  to 
rush  them,  if  need  be.  The 
windows  of  the  Bell  and  the 
National  glared  at  one  another, 
and  underneath  their  partisans 
stood  ready  to  fly  at  each 
other's  throats  at  the  first 
word  of  temper  flung  across 
their  heads.  The  market 
hummed  in  suspense. 

On  the  Torrie  -  Town  road 
dwelled  a  bedridden  and  coma- 
tose ten-pounder,  notable  Pro- 
vost's man  in  his  day,  but 
now  wisely  giving  his  sensible 
moments  to  reflections  on  sal- 
vation in  the  next  world  in- 
stead of  the  chances  of  Pro- 
tection in  this.  Rumour  had 
it  that  this  morning  he  was 
showing  unusual  signs  of  live- 
liness, particularly  in  apostro- 
phising the  broth  served  for 
his  dinner.  News  reached  the 
National  breathless  that  Cap- 
tain Barker  seemed  wavering 
under  offer  of  a  salve  to  be 
substituted  for  the  Provost's 
against  the  Captain's  vote.  A 
desperate  hope  turned  towards 
the  Torrie-Town  invalid,  and  a 
gig,  slipped  from  the  National, 
raced  by  a  back  way  on  this 
forlorn  rally.  It  must  have 
been  about  the  same  moment 
that  a  smack  drew  through  the 
fine  mist  in  the  Firth,  and,  sail- 
ing up  the  trinket,  landed  Pro- 
vost Trail  on  the  east  pier- 
head. 

So  far  as  I  have  heard,  none 
save  the  smack's  crew  saw  him 
step  ashore.  The  first  to  whom 


he  appeared  were  two  or  three 
decrepit  bodies  in  shawls  and 
overcoats  still  venturing  the 
air  forenent  the  sun  at  the 
house-doors  of  the  Fish  Wynd. 
They  touched  their  hats  by  in- 
stinct ;  and  he  returned  the  sal- 
ute so  gravely,  with  so  much 
of  dignity,  that  it  scarce  seemed 
he  was  in  a  hurry,  though  in 
reality  he  was  trotting  hard 
as  Fanny  Jenks.  Before  they 
could  utter  "  Michty  me  ! 
There's  the  Provost ! "  he  was 
out  of  sight. 

Farther  along  the  shore  he 
picked  up  the  town's  officer, 
Trickie  Morton,  airing  his 
cocked  hat  in  a  sequestered 
spot  at  the  salt-pans,  wisely 
retired  from  the  rabble  whom 
it  was  his  nominal  duty  to 
keep  in  order.  Trickie  shook 
in  his  knee  -  breeches  at  the 
sight  of  the  Provost's  ghost 
advancing  at  a  run,  but  the 
Provost's  word  of  authority 
stiffened  his  backbone,  and  he 
trotted  by  the  Provost's  side, 
discovering  the  situation  as 
they  went. 

Near  the  foot  of  Rab  Cuick's 
Wynd  a  cadger's  cart  was 
standing,  the  horse  yoked  and 
tied  to  the  stable-door.  "  Up  !  " 
says  the  Provost,  and  in  a 
trice  thejr  were  on  board,  and 
skelping  along  the  shore-road. 
Above  the  seaweed  at  one  of 
the  garden-ends  a  little  cloud 
of  tobacco-smoke  floated. 

"That's  Nicky!"  says  the 
Provost,  laying  his  hand  on  .the 
rope-reins  and  bringing  the 
galloping  horse  up  splarging, 
rump  in  air.  My  grandfather 
was  a  particularly  acute  man. 
Nicky's  red,  ferrety  face  ap- 
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pears  over  the  wall,  and  remains 
transfixed  in  a  wondering  stare. 

"I'll  give  you  a  lift,"  says 
Mr  Trail  quietly. 

"  Is  that  you  back,  Provost ! " 
gasps  Nicky. 

"  Did  you  think  I  would  for- 
get!" 

"  I'm  coming !  "  cries  Nicky ; 
and  next  minute  he  was  out  of 
the  garden-door  and  up  beside 
them. 

"I  was  enjoying  a  quiet 
smoke,  prepauratory  to  record- 
ing my  vote,"  he  said,  as  casu- 
ally as  he  could,  as  they  went 
bumping  among  the  ruts. 

"Cutting  it  rather  fine!" 
snapped  the  Provost,  anxiously 
watching  Trickie  manoeuvre 
the  corner  of  the  town-house 
wynd. 

Up  in  the  market-place  is 
Babel.  The  town-bell  is  churn- 
ing for  the  stroke  of  four.  Sir 
Ralph  has  had  a  brass  band  in 
hiding  in  the  stables  of  the 
Bell,  regaling  the  inner  man 
on  pies  and  porter,  victorious 
fare  !  and  now  they  are  slipped 
into  the  street,  with  conquer- 
ing strains  bursting  from  their 
pursed  lips.  A  groan  goes  up 
from  the  Tories  at  the  National. 
They,  too,  have  their  musicians, 
already  under  orders  to  get- 
home  as  best  they  may,  for 
that  their  tooters  are  not  needed. 
A  base  thing,  a  mercenary — 
most  of  all  when  found  useless 
after  his  hire  is  paid !  The 
day  is  lost,  and  they  know  it. 
Captain  Barker  still  holds 
back,  and  even  he  cannot  save 
them  now.  Let  Mr  Clephane 
mount  his  nag,  and  ride  away 
into  private  life  before  rotten 
eggs  pursue  him.  Plague  on  the 


Provost  who  has  dashed  this 
golden  opportunity.  Dead ! 
Drowned  !  Little  fear !  Yet  if 
not,  then  where  the  devil  is 
he  ?  Eab  Cuick !  Ha  !  a  job  ! 
This  is  beyond  the  bearing 
strain  of  temper.  A  fist  leaps 
out  of  the  National  window, 
shaken  towards  the  Bell.  The 
Bell  jeers  back  at  the  National, 
and  you  could  swear  that  the 
lips  are  forming  "dished."  An 
egg  flies  from  inn  to  inn ;  a 
meteoric  flash  of  yellow-green, 
signalling  chaos.  Blue  and 
yellow  fly  at  one  another.  A 
roar  goes  up  between  the 
houses.  "Sir  Ralph!  Sir 
Ralph  !  Reform  for  ever ! " 

In  the  uproar  it  is  not  ob- 
served that  the  fist  at  the 
National,  ceasing  to  menace, 
has  loosened  and  is  pointing  a 
finger  down  the  town-house 
wynd.  The  cadger's  cart  is 
now  in  the  straight  of  it,  bump- 
ing over  the  cobbles,  Trickie 
aloft,  with  weather-beaten  face 
and  yellow  hair  like  a  young 
Patroclus.  Is  it  the  Torrie- 
Town  ten-pounder  ?  An  even 
poll,  then !  Trickie  is  drawing 
nearer,  scattering  the  crowd  in 
the  wynd.  See  !  see !  It's  the 
— the  Provost !  the  Provost ! 
And  Nicky  Frew!  The  Pro- 
vost and  Nicky !  A  pair,  a 
pair!  Race,  Trickie,  race! 
Dismount,  Mr  Clephane,  M.P. 
for  St  Brise.  Rally  the  band 
now.  A  cornet,  a  drum,  and  a 
bomberdon,  —  all  that  fall  in. 
.  .  .  Marshal  the  three,  then ; 
and  out  into  the  street  with 
them.  Beat  and  blow;  swell 
lungs,  stretch  muscles,  and  pro- 
claim Tory  victory.  Clephane ! 
Clephane ! 
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It  is  only  those  at  the  National 
who  can  see  the  situation. 
Before  they  at  the  Bell  can 
grasp  it,  Trickie  has  drawn  up 
at  the  corner,  and  the  Provost 
and  Nicky,  flanked  by  the 
Tory  reserves,  are  battling  for 
the  town-house  steps.  "Over 
your  heads,  men !  "  The  Pro- 
vost is  lifted  above  the  crowd, 
but  will  not  release  hold  of 
Nicky's  coat  -  collar.  "  Both, 
then."  Up  goes  Nicky,  also, 
and  the  two  are  bundled  to 
the  town-house  door.  "Down 
with  you,  now,  and  run ! " 
The  Provost  and  Nicky  fly 
upstairs,  but  the  clock  strikes 
as  they  reach  the  landing,  and 
the  door  is  clapped  to  in  their 
faces  ere  they  can  record  their 
votes. 

Before  it  is  well  understood 
what  has  happened,  and  with 
all  the  town  still  yelling  for 
him,  the  Provost  has  slipped 
out  of  the  town -house  by  a 
back  doorway,  and  has  reached 
the  arms  of  his  daughters. 
Their  anxiety  exempts  him 
from  a  public  appearance,  it  is 
explained;  and  doubtless  the 
story  he  has  to  tell  sticks  in 
his  throat.  That  land-lubber 
story — of  the  bonny  evening 
and  the  Dutchman  lying  handy 
— was  told  many  times  that 
night,  nevertheless,  as  one 
after  another  of  the  Clephane 
party  found  his  way  into  Mr 
Trail's  dining-room ;  and  in  the 
excitement  of  the  day's  work 
and  the  miraculous  reappear- 
ance of  the  lost  magistrate, 
it  passed  as  a  likely  narrative. 
It  was  only  in  the  light  of  the 
morning's  reason  that  the 
North  Sea  Bubble  (as  Blelach 


called  it)  caused  winks  and 
sly  kicks  under  the  table.  To- 
night the  whereabouts  of  Rab 
are  forgotten.  It  is  known 
that  he  has  not  returned  to 
St  Brise,  but  whether  he  is 
in  Holland  or  in  Leith  these 
chagrined  politicians  do  not 
stop  to  inquire. 

Well  on  in  the  evening,  how- 
ever, towards  nine  o'clock,  the 
party  was  broken  in  upon  by 
the  announcement  of  Mr  Robin 
Cook,  and  on  the  back  of  it 
walked  in  the  mercurial  tailor. 

The  Provost  advanced  and 
shook  him  by  the  hand. 

"  My  son  is  Rab  Cook,"  says 
the  tailor. 

"  The  companion  of  my  sur- 
prising adventure,"  answers 
the  Provost.  "I  owe  you  an 
apology — 'tis  to  you  I  should 
have  first  brought  the  news 
of  his  safety." 

The  complacent  greeting 
shook  the  little  tailor's  mixed 
feelings. 

"  Me,  sir !  Not  I !  It's  him 
that  owes  the  apology  for 
going.  Rab  was  aye  a — ahem  ! 
But  his  wife  and  bairns — they 
are  anxious,  Provost.  Is't  true 
the  lad  is  safe?" 

The  Provost  coughed.  He- 
roic measures  were  necessary. 

"SafeJ  I  am  glad  to  say, 
sir,  and  thank  you:  for  in  a 
measure  I  owe  my  own  escape 
from  drowning  to  him,  al- 
though, to  be  sure,  in  a 
measure  I  have  to  thank  him 
for  my  ill  adventure  as  well. 
It  was  he  persuaded  me,  'gainst 
my  better  judgment,  to  sail 
so  far  that  night.  Sirs,"  he 
continued,  "  you  must  excuse 
me  a  while ;  I  have  a  duty 
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with  this  gentleman.  There 
are  glasses  and  the  bottle. 
Ring  for  what  you  want.  .  .  . 
A  word  with  you,  Mr  Cook," 
and  he  and  the  tailor  went 
out  together. 

The  news  that  the  Provost 
paid  a  visit  to  Charlotte  that 
night  with  Robin  Cook,  by  a 
circuitous  way,  was  over  the 
town  next  morning,  and  it  was 
counted  to  him  for  a  feeling 
heart  as  well  as  for  corrobor- 
ation  of  his  story,  which,  doubt- 
less, was  as  he  wished.  What 
passed  between  Charlotte  and 
him  was  far  above  Robin's  in- 
telligence, though  the  echo  of 
it,  poor  man,  had  a  meaning  in 
it,  or  so  it  seemed,  that  consoled 
him  with  a  better  opinion  of 
Rab.  Charlotte  knew  the  Pro- 
vost now  ;  but  he  braced  her, 
as  he  had  done  that  far-off  day 
in  court. 

"  I  should  have  been  here  ere 
now,"  he  said,  "but  for  these 
political  doings,  which  are  the 
only  serious  results  of  this  ad- 
venture of  your  husband  and 
mine,  saving  a  more  serious 
still,  that  you,  mem,  and  Sarah 
and  Grace,  my  daughters,  have 
been  kept  in  suspense.  But 
you've  heard,  I  hope,  that  your 
husband,  though  he  hasn't  hast- 
ened back  wi'  me, — for,  unlike 
me,  he  has  no  interest  in  pol- 
itics,— is  safe  and  sound,  and  by 
this  time,  doubtless,  embarked 
for  home." 

"It's  kind  of  you  to  think 
of  me,  Provost,  and  to  come, 
when  your  own  daughters  must 
be  jealous  of  every  minute 
you're  away  from  them.  We 
have  all  had  a  sad  time  of 
anxiety." 


"  But  it's  over  now.  You 
must  not  take  this  regrettable 
accident  to  heart." 

"I  am  sure,  Mr  Trail,  none 
took  it  more  to  heart  than 
yourself." 

"  One  thing  certain :  your 
husband  and  me  will  never 
have  another  misfortune  of  the 
same  kind." 

"  Of  my  husband  I  cannot 
speak,"  says  Charlotte;  "Rab 
is  aye  in  unlucky  company." 

And  with  that  Robin  saw 
him  to  the  door. 

A  few  mornings  later,  St 
Brise,  in  the  words  of  the 
'  Journal,'  "  was  thrown  into 
a  pleasant  commotion  of  rejoic- 
ing by  the  return  of  the  other 
shipwrecked  mariner.  He  re- 
ceived a  boisterous  welcome." 
I  am  surprised  that  Rab  for- 
gave Blelach  that  last  word. 
That  he  did  proves  the  affinity 
between  these  two  heartless 
men. 

With  the  same  pride  that 
had  given  the  Provost  word  for 
word — with  a  harder,  indeed, 
because  of  the  truth  discovered 
in  that  interview,  and  the  surety 
of  Rab's  safety  and  certain  re- 
turn when  it  suited  himself — 
Charlotte  met  Sir  Ralph  when 
he  rode  along  on  the  forenoon 
after  the  election  to  present  his 
compliments  to  her.  He  called 
up  his  servant  at  her  door,  and 
throwing  his  rein  to  him, 
mounted  Rab's  stairs.  It  was 
Robin  Cook  who  opened  to  him, 
heard  his  story,  and  ushered 
him  into  the  room  on  the  sea, 
where  Charlotte  joined  them 
presently. 

She  was  a  handsome  woman, 
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and  his  eye  brightened  to  meet 
her.  He  had  a  way  with  him, 
though  it  wasn't  the  Provost's, 
and  he  had  a  repute,  and  her 
blood  ran  with  a  healthy  in- 
spiration at  contact  with  both. 
Robin  could  not  understand  her 
gay  mood,  and  accompanied  Sir 
Ralph  down  to  his  horse  in  a 
wonder. 

Over  the  parapet  of  the 
sailors'  walk  an  old  salt  leant 
with  his  glass  pointed  to  the 
east  pier.  He  took  his  eye  from 
it,  and  running  up  to  Robin, 
"My  eyes  are  not  what  they 
were,"  says  he,  "if  that's  not 
Rab  Cuick  that's  stepped  off 
that  smack." 

He  ran  back  to  his  glass,  now 
that  he  remembered  whom  he 
was  addressing,  Robin  at  his 
heels. 

"It  is !  it  is,"  cries  Robin, 
and  flew  to  Charlotte. 

"It's  him,— it's  Rab!"  said 
Charlotte,  as  the  two  looked 
from  the  seaward  windows. 

"  Boy,  boy,"  she  cried  in 
ecstasy  to  the  babe  in  her  arms. 
"  Here's  your  father,  boy,  your 
father." 

The  little  tailor  was  flying 
out  of  the  door  to  meet  Rab. 

Half  -  way  down  the  stair 
something  made  him  think 
better  of  it,  and  he  returned  to 
the  house. 

In  the  front  room  Charlotte 
was  on  her  knees,  crying  over 
the  child. 

"  Oh,  God  ! "  she  was  saying, 
"  permit  him  to  grow  up  a  good 
man — no'  like  his  father." 

Once  more  Robin  went  fly- 


ing down  the  stairs  to  meet 
Rab. 

He  found  him  at  the  harbour- 
head  chatting  with  Sir  Ralph 
and  whistling  in  his  cheek. 
He  was  specially  jaunty  and 
assured,  like  a  man  who  had 
won  his  goal  in  the  world. 

"I'm  back  again,  you  see, 
father,"  he  cried,  when  Robin 
approached.  "My  father,  Sir 
Ralph." 

"We  have  met,"  Sir  Ralph 
answered,  "several  times.  He 
keeps  your  house  for  you  in 
your  absence,"  says  he  :  "when 
I  have  called  on  your  wife  for 
news  of  you  I  was  never  allowed 
a  word  for  her  ear  alone.  He 
looks  well  after  her." 

Something  hot  burned  in 
Robin's  throat. 

"  Now  that  you  are  back 
again,  and  high  time,"  he  cried, 
"  better  you  go  home  and  look 
after  her.  .  .  .  Man,  there's  not 
a  soul  in  the  town  would  care 
whether  you  were  back  or  away 
for  ever  if  it  weren't  for  that 
woman  that  you've  the  privilege 
of  calling  a  wife." 

Rab  reddened  at  the  gills, 
but  whistled  more  cleanly  than 
ever.  He  had  won  his  present 
goal  in  the  world. 

"  We  are  plain  folk,"  he 
laughed*  to  Sir  Ralph. 

"  And  plain  folk  keep  a  plain 
stick,"  cried  Robin  in  a  sudden 
heat,  and  brought  his  oak  staff 
down  on  Rab's  shoulders. 

That  was  Rab's  boisterous 
welcome;  and  with  it  .  my 
legacy  of  family  history  is 
ended. 
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PAKT  II. — THE   HAPPY  ISLANDS. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— THE  RASCAL  CLAIMS  ME  FOR  A  BROTHER. 


So  far  I  have  been  writing 
of  Eab  as,  in  a  manner,  a  his- 
torical character ;  now  I  come 
to  a  man  of  my  own  day  and 
acquaintance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  since  I 
have  known  anything,  I  have 
known  his  name  and  reputation. 
Getting  back  to  the  farthest 
point  to  which  my  memory 
will  take  me,  Rab's  personality 
impinges  upon  my  conscious- 
ness much  as  a  familiar  in  a  fog 
might  upon  my  vision :  from 
the  moment  of  recognising  a 
figure  I  knew  that  it  was  Rab ; 
but  Eab  in  a  mist  of  scandal 
and  small -talk,  and,  it  may 
very  well  be,  of  prejudice  also. 

He  was  clouded,  when  first  I 
remember  him,  by  the  contempt 
for  a  tailor  which  I  have  never 
found  absent  in  any  one,  not 
even  in  a  tailor  himself.  Never- 
theless, out  of  this  mist  of  con- 
tempt for  the  tailor  race  Kab 
shone  by  virtue  of  accomplish- 
ments which,  as  a  rule,  it  does 
not  possess  :  a  skill  in  bringing 
music  out  of  cat -gut,  and  a 
sharp,  biting  sense  out  of  as 
simple  words;  and  a  voice  of 
rare  quality,  never  or  seldom 
used  in  public,  but  charming  all 
who  happened  upon  it  in  the 
woods  and  lanes. 

My  first  knowledge  of  these 
gifts  came  from  the  repetition 
of  their  praises  on  the  lips  of 
persons  of  would-be  cultivated 
and  catholic  taste.  Rab's  gift 
of  music  was  surprising — ridi- 
culous even — for  a  tailor;  and 
they  sought  by  the  proclama- 


tion of  it  to  discover  another 
of  judgment  in  themselves  al- 
most equally  surprising.  "  Rab 
Cuick,  the  tailor:  yes.  And 
what  a  gift."  "  A  gift,  really  ?  " 
"A  divine  gift,  I  assure  you. 
Of  course,  I  am  of  your  mind 
about  the  waste  of  it.  To  whom 
much  is  given,  much  shall  be 
required."  And  so  on  ;  until 
you  came  to  believe  that  the 
marvel  lay,  not  in  the  gift  itself, 
but  in  their  discovery  of  it. 

The  tailor-musician  was  now 
living  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, on  the  north  side  of  St 
Brise  High  Street,  a  little 
farther  west  than  his  old  house, 
in  a  high  tenement,  the  topmost 
windows  of  which — Rab's  win- 
dows— looked  out  over  a  two- 
storied  house  on  the  south  side, 
upon  the  North  Sea. 

"  If  you  would  cut  a  gentle- 
man's breeks,  you  maun  have 
the  higher  air."  ^ 

That  was  one  of  the  sayings 
with  which  he  sparkled  to  me 
in  the  mist.  There  was  another  : 
I  mention  it  here  because, 
though  of  a  later  date,  it  was 
with  me  at  that  time  just  a 
thumb  pressure,  as  it  were, 
modelling  the  clay-figure  in  my 
mind.  He  was  sitting  in  the 
shop  of  a  respectable  merchant, 
a  grave  man  with  humorous 
lurkings,  listening  to  a  lecture 
upon  his  evil  ways,  and  the 
hope  still  held  out  of  amending 
them.  .  .  . 

"  Aweel,  Mister,  I'll  just  away 
hame — and  kill  the  wife." 

"Better  than  that,"  says  the 
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other,  with  a  hand  on  his  smile 
— "kill  yourself." 

"  Hech  !  It  would  just  be  a 
deid  tailor  when  dune."  .  .  . 

From  stories  of  that  kind,  it 
grew  upon  me  that  Rab's  gifts 
had  to  cancel  more  than  his 
trade  —  a  failure  and  decline, 
and  a  wit  nourished  on  want  of 
self-respect,  involving  wife  and 
children. 

By-and-by  his  wife's  indigni- 
ties began  to  be  the  chief  cloud 
upon  him  for  me,  she  being  a 
connection  of  my  own,  Charlotte 
Seton.  It  was  never  said  that 
he  beat  her,  or  even  threatened 
to :  had  he  struck  her,  he  should 
have  suffered  in  repute  just  to 
the  point  he  deserved  ;  for  that 
she  was  a  singularly  superior  wo- 
man would  really  have  made  his 
kick  more  brutal.  But  possibly 
the  ne'er-do-weel,  arraigned  at 
the  bar  of  his  wife's  virtue,  suf- 
fers undeserved  scrimp  justice. 

Being  callow,  and  a  long  way 
off  having  a  passion  of  my  own, 
I  fell  into  the  attitude  towards 
Rab  of  those  whose  passion  had 
been  harried,  and  was  inclined 
to  reVolt  from  common  opinion 
when,  in  the  absence  of  direct 
charges  against  him,  people 
merely  bespattered  him  in  dig- 
ging for  the  precious  thing,  his 
wife.  Once  I  crowed  a  little 
in  this  strain  —  not  touching 
the  particular  case — before  my 
father,  a  plain  man,  and  sur- 
prised him  into  a  tentative  like 
crow.  His  had  a  different  note ; 
but  I  imagined  that  I  recog- 
nised my  sentiment.  .  .  . 

"Ay,  laddie;  you're  liable 
always  to  have  your  wife  cuist 
in  your  teeth." 

"And  why  should  Rab 
Cuick ?" 

But  he  cut  me  short.   "That'll 


do,  sir,"  he  said,  as  hot  as  a 
coal.  We  had  been  thinking  of 
different  cases,  he  of  his  own  ; 
and  to  be  compared  to  Rab 
Cuick  was  beyond  any  man's 
philosophy.  .  .  . 

I  think  that  twice  I  met 
Charlotte  at  this  stage.  Both 
times  she  and  I  were  visiting 
some  far-off  cousins  from  the 
East  Coast,  who  took  up  sum- 
mer quarters  in  the  cottage  at 
the  Back  Bowes.  The  second 
time  was  crucial,  for  it  gave  me 
my  first  glimpse  in  the  flesh  of 
Rab,  who  drove  up  from  St 
Brise  to  fetch  his  wife. 

We  were  set  down  to  tea. 
With  Charlotte  were  two  of 
her  children,  a  boy  and  the  girl. 
The  girl,  another  Charlotte,  was 
the  younger,  fair,  and  fair- 
haired,  with  strands  of  gold  in 
each  wisp,  imaging  her  mother, 
and  tall  for  her  age,  for  she 
beat  me  by  a  full  inch  when 
they  set  us,  back  to  back,  to 
compare  her  eleven  years  with 
my  thirteen.  I  have  mentioned 
a  likeness  to  her  mother;  but, 
of  course,  the  likeness  could  not 
extend  to  the  mother's  chief 
characteristics  —  chiselling  of 
feature,  large  roundness  of  limb 
and  contours.  It  lay,  rather, 
as  I  think  of  it  now,  and  must 
have  observed  then  without 
comment,  even  to  myself,  in 
the  matching  of  their  eyes,  prac- 
tised in  sympathetic  language. 

The  boy,  Robin,  was  older, 
and  black  and  coarse.  You 
could  not  have  believed,  the 
two  to  be  of  the  same  brood. 
The  incongruity  must  have 
been  very  plain,  for  I  noticed 
it  with  my  thirteen -year -old 
eye.  That  was  long  before 
Mr  Michael  Trail,  the  Provost's 
son,  strung  the  bairns  on  a  string 
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of  reason,  with  his,  "It  didn't 
require  her  children  to  tell  you 
that  Charlotte  Cook  was  a  found 
child.  Fine  threids  and  coarse 
threids,  and  a  mixture.  A 
queer  wab." 

We  had  not  been  sat  down 
long  when,  looking  out  of  the 
window  upon  the  sound  of 
wheels  on  the  road,  we  saw  Rab 
arrive.  He  was  not  over  middle 
height,  and  thin  and  supple,  with 
an  acute  and  delicately  graven 
face  ;  not  so  much  quick  as 
clean  in  his  actions,  so  that  he 
was  in  beside  us  before  we  could 
well  get  to  the  door  to  greet 
him,  and  sitting  down  and 
cracking  as  if  he  had  been  in 
the  room  for  hours.  This 
assured  and  commanding  way 
which  was  his  was  the  second 
thing  that  I  observed.  The 
first  was  Charlotte's  welcome  of 
him.  She  simply  surged  to  the 
man.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  saw  a  woman  in  love,  and 
the  thing  struck  me  as  unlike 
anything  that  had  ever  come 
under  my  notice :  my  father 
and  mother  behaved  differently, 
I  remember  thinking.  I  re- 
member thinking  also,  with  a 
sudden  inward  fire,  that  the 
neighbours  were  right  in  any- 
thing they  said  of  this  man ; 
for  he  let  this  woman's  love 
beat  on  him,  and  was  as  in- 
different to  it  as  the  Yous  rocks. 
And  this  was  my  first  personal 
observation,  I  believe,  on  the 
ways  of  men  and  women. 

Rab  had  sent  Robin  to  stand  at 
his  horse's  head.  He  just  said, 
"Tak'  her  heid,"  and  Robin 
went :  that  was  the  greeting 
between  the  boy  and  his  father. 
When  his  wife  flew  to  him  to 
kiss  him,  he  gave  her  a  kind  of 
brush  aside,  but  would  have 


kissed  the  daughter,  I  believe. 
At  any  rate  he  made  a  motion 
thereto ;  and  then  I  saw  the 
girl's  fair  face  go  white,  and 
even  when  he  had  bent  to  her, 
she  timidly  withdrew  behind 
her  mother. 

I  saw  the  boy  go  to  a  bidding, 
the  wife  overflow  against  that 
hard  man,  and  the  man  get 
soft  to  the  young  girl  who  re- 
coiled from  him :  four  peep- 
holes into  the  interior  of  that 
family  if  only  I  had  been  old 
enough  to  see  through  them. 

After  that  we  fell  into  the  plain 
roads  of  conversation  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  girl  and  I  keeping 
glancing  out  of  the  window 
watching  Robin  at  the  horse's 
head  from  where  he  made  faces 
back  to  us.  All  of  a  sudden 
Charlotte  says  to  me — 

"  Who's  that  man  speaking  to 
Robin  ?  There's  two  of  them  !  " 

"Oh,"  said  I  (for  I  knew 
them  when  they  came  about 
my  father's  house),  "  that's  Mr 
Paton  and  Mr  Dalton  in  the 
Excise." 

The  room  was  full  of  our 
tongues,  every  tongue  in  the 
house  wagging  at  once  ;  but 
above  them  all  I  heard  Rab's 
voice  to  his  wife,  and  then 
it  was  as  if  he  had  laid  a 
sudden  hand  upon  my  shoulder 
and  on  every  shoulder  in  the 
room — 

"Who's  this  laddie?" 

He  had  got  up,  and  was  look- 
ing out  upon  Robin,  to  whom 
now  the  officers  were  speaking. 

"It's  David  Shirra's  son 
David  in  the  Excise,"  I  heard 
Charlotte  answer  him. 

"Ay,"  says  Rab,  as  if  he  had 
known  it.  With  that  he  claps 
his  hat  upon  his  head  and  my 
hat  upon  mine,  and  not  say- 
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ing  a  word,  or  catching  my 
eye  even,  leads  me  to  the 
door.  And  when  we  were 
without,  "  Remember  me  to 
your  father,"  he  said  loud  out 
to  me,  wondering. 

"  Oh,  you  would  like  a  ride," 
he  goes  on;  and  now  I  had 
nodded  to  the  officers,  and 
before  I  could  say  Yea  or  Nay 
he  lifted  me  among  the  straw 
in  the  cart. 

"Let  go  her  head,  Robin," 
he  calls  out.  "I'm  going  to 
give  Dauvid  Shirra  a  turn  up 
the  road  and  back  while  your 
mother's  getting  on  her  things. 
Tell  her  to  hasten,  for  I'll  be 
back  i'  the  now,  and  we  maun 
start  for  home." 

At  this  the  officers  had  stood 
aside,  and  Rab  and  I  were 
birling  along  the  road. 

Remember  I  had  set  out  on 
this  drive  with  an  awe  for  the 
man  in  the  cart  beside  me,  and 
at  the  back  of  that  a  very  bad 
prejudice  against  him  because 
of  the  way  in  which  he  had 
treated  his  wife,  yet  I  never 
enjoyed  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
so  much  in  my  life.  The  man 
simply  whirled  me  up  in  his 
gaiety.  Between  the  house 
and  the  head  of  the  den  he 
learned  that  I  was  fond  of 
music,  and  fifty  things  about 
my  father  and  the  officers 
which  he  never  asked  me,  but 
seemed  to  draw  from  my  lips 
of  their  own  accord.  The  mare 
laid  back  her  ears  when  he 
talked  to  her,  and  he  talked 
to  her  as  he  talked  to  me,  in 
a  clatter  of  musical  sounds ; 
and  he  whittled  and  laughed 
to  himself,  and  I  declare  it 
was  like  a  flute  played  deli- 
cately. I  have  never  forgotten 
the  sound  of  it. 


Now  at  the  head  of  the  den, 
some  little  distance  back  from 
the  main  road  where  it  de- 
bouches upon  Clephane,  there 
is  a  small  farm-steading  with- 
out any  name  that  I  know 
of  save  "Jock's  Toon."  Here 
dwelt  one  Myles,  of  whom  I 
had  often  heard  my  father 
speak  as  a  ne'er-do-weel,  who 
gave  him  and  his  brother  offi- 
cers great  suspicion.  At  the 
end  of  the  road  to  this  man's 
door  Rab  begins  to  drive  can- 
nily,  and  he  says  to  me — 

"  Who  lives  in  here,  Dauvid, 
my  man  ?  " 

"Jock  Myles." 

"Well,"  he  says,  "we'll  see 
if  Jock  Myles  can  do  me  a 
favour." 

"  He's  a  queer  one,"  my 
tongue  ran  on,  for  I  was 
proud  of  my  knowledge.  "  He 
poaches,  and  he  smuggles,  and 
I  don't  know  all  what.  He's 
a  right  bad  one,  my  father 
says." 

And  then,  noticing  that  the 
mare  had  turned  into  the  yard, 
—  and  Rab  never  urged  her 
there  that  I  could  see, — "  You're 
not  going  into  Jock  Myles's  ?  " 
I  said. 

"  Out  o'  the  eater  cam'  forth 
meat,"  says  Rab.  "  The  worst 
o'  men*  have  their  uses,"  and 
laughed. 

In  the  middle  of  the  yard, 
with  his  arms  over  the  barrier 
of  the  reed,  was  Jock ;  and  he 
turned  at  our  coming. 

"  Are  you  Jock  My les?",  cries 
Rab  in  a  loud  voice  before  the 
man  could  fix  his  eyes  on  us. 

"  Awa'  wi'  ye,  Rab  Cuick  ! " 
says  Jock. 

"Man,  Mister  Shirra,"  Rab 
says,  addressing  me,  "  all  the 
folk  in  the  country-side  seem 
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to  ken  me,  although  I  could 
swear  I  never  seen  them  be- 
tween the  een  afore." 

"Mister  Jock  Myles,"  he  says, 
turning  to  the  man  again,  "you 
appear  to  ken  me.  I  dinna' 
ken  you;  but  I  have  got  a 
by  -  ord'nar  fine  character  o' 
you  from  Dauvid  Shirra  here, 
who's  a  son  o'  Mister  Shirra  in 
the  Excise  —  whom  ye  may 
have  heard  o'. 

"  Now,"  says  he,  "  I've  come 
up  to  the  Bowes  for  my  wife, 
to  take  her  back  to  St  Brise, 
and  the  stray  in  my  cart  is 
hard  for  a  nice  woman  like  her 
to  sit  in,  ...  and,  in  a  word, 
can  ye  give  me  a  pickle  fresh 
stuff  in  its  place  ? 

"The  auld'll  do  brawly  for 
your  reed,"  says  he ;  "  an'  I'll 
neiver  wi'  ye — a  pickle  fresh 
stray  for  a  cairt-load  o'  auld, — 
and,  it  may  be,  the  best  o'  the 
bargain's  with  you  all  the 
same." 

With  that,  and  without  by- 
your- leave  of  Jock,  he  lets 
down  the  back  of  the  cart,  and 
would  have  begun  to  unload  it. 
I  bent  to  help,  but  he  stopped 
me  in  a  moment. 

"Nay,"  he  says,  "you  maun 
watch  the  mare."  He  gave 
me  the  reins.  "  Can  you  man- 
age, think  you  ?  Huts  !  It's 
not  so  easy.  She  tak's  a  power 
o'  watching,  though  ye  wouldna 
think  it  to  see  me  drive  her ;  so 
you  maun  not  let  your  eyes  off 
her  lugs." 

So  saying,  he  backed  the 
cart  against  the  reed  dyke,  and 
I  sat  and  watched  the  mare's 
lugs ;  and  in  a  minute  the  cart 
was  empty  of  the  old  straw, 
and  Jock  was  pitchforking  into 
it  a  fine  layer  of  new.  Then 
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Rab  gets  up  beside  me,  and 
takes  the  reins. 

"  Good  day  to  ye,  and  thank 
ye,"  he  says  to  Jock  Myles; 
and  Jock  was  red  in  the  face 
with  laughing.  "  Good  day  to 
ye,  and  thank  ye,"  and  drives 
off. 

"Mr  Myles,  or  whatsoever 
they  call  you,"  he  cries,  looking 
back  over  his  shoulder,  "I'm 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your 
stray  ;  but  I  cannot  help  say- 
ing that  ye  keep  a  deplorable 
dirty  reed,  and  the  quicker  ye 
get  it  turned  over  the  better." 

And  with  that  he  gives  a 
cackle  and  a  low  whistle,  like  a 
bird  that  laughs  in  a  whistle, 
and  drives  out  of  Jock  Myles's. 

"  I'm  not  sure,  Mister  Dauvid, 
if  I've  done  right  in  being 
obliged  to  that  man,"  he  said 
to  me  by-and-by. 

"  I  told  ye  what  like  he  was," 
I  answered,  "and  'out  o'  the 
eater,'  says  you." 

"Ay,  man,"  he  says,  looking 
at  me  very  queer ly,  "and,  by 
the  same  authority,  there's  a 
power  o'  mischief  in  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass." 

It  may  very  well  be  that  but 
for  the  downsetting  I  got  when 
I  made  the  unlucky  mention  of 
Eab  at  a  time  when  my  father 
was  feeling  the  sting  of  having 
married  above  him,  I  should 
have  spoken  at  home  of  this 
visit  to  Jock  Myles;  and  it 
may  be  that,  had  I  done  so, 
the  result  would  have  been  the 
discovery  of  something  more 
than  hard  straw  in  the  reed, 
and  a  supervisorship  at  the 
least  for  my  father.  As  it  was, 
I  held  my  tongue,  cherishing 
the  recollection  of  Bab's  won- 
2s 
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derful  spirits  on  that  drive, 
and  a  high  opinion  of  the  man 
which  the  general,  vague  char- 
acter he  held  could  not  affect 
now.  I  do  not  say  that,  away 
from  him,  I  had  any  respect 
for  him :  he  tickled  a  natural 
curiosity,  and  all  they  said 
against  him  did  that;  but 
when  I  was  with  him,  I  know, 
he  held  me  by  a  spell. 

I  am  certain  that  nothing 
save  the  thought  of  seeing 
something  of  Bab  reconciled 
me  to  the  idea  of  a  session  at 
Mr  Foster's  school  in  St  Brise, 
and  a  year's  lodging  with  my 
mother's  sister,  Miss  Sarah 
Trail.  The  school  had  a  re- 
putation for  discipline,  if  I  can 
call  that  a  reputation  which 
was  an  experience  through 
which  most  folks  in  St  Brise 
had  passed  or  were  passing ; 
and  when  my  Aunt  Sarah  con- 
descended to  call  upon  us  in 
Town  of  Tarvit,  to  discuss  the 
terms  of  my  board,  she  was 
particular  in  dwelling  upon  the 
rigorous  methods  of  herself  and 
Mr  Foster  in  contradistinction 
to  the  spoiled  manner  in  which, 
she  was  good  enough  to  explain, 
I  had  been  brought  up  by  my 
widowed  father.  But  for  Rab's 
face  on  the  horizon,  the  prospect 
had  not  been  very  welcome. 

One  day  at  the  end  of  August, 
then,  my  father  brought  me  to 
St  Brise,  and  left  me  in  lee  of 
my  Aunt  Sarah.  He  had  not 
been  gone  three  hours  when  I 
slipped  her  convoy,  and  set  out 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  of  Rab. 
He  dwelt,  I  had  it,  at  the  har- 
bour end  of  the  long  street  of  St 
Brise,  and  thither  I  directed  my 
steps ;  and  I  had  traversed  two 
hundred  yards  or  so  only,  and 
emerged  from  a  dark  passage  of 


the  causeway  upon  a  more  open 
space,  with  houses  set  back 
upon  one  side,  when  I  ran  fairly 
in  the  face  of  the  man  whom  I 
was  seeking. 

To  this  day  I  cannot  deter- 
mine whether  he  saw  me  as 
soon  as  I  saw  him.  He  was 
coming  jauntily  along,  whistling 
lowly  within  himself,  as  his  man- 
ner was,  so  that  it  was  not  until 
you  were  close  upon  him  that 
you  heard  any  sound,  and  then 
it  was  round  and  full.  If  he 
did  not  see  me  (of  which  I  am 
not  so  assured  as  I  was  at  the 
time),  I  can  only  say  that  it 
was  not  like  him  :  there  was  not 
much  that  he  passed  over.  If  he 
did  see  me,  he  let  me  pluck  his 
coat,  which  I  did  timidly,  before 
he  bent  his  eyes  in  my  way. 
Even  then  he  appeared  not  to 
remember  me  until  I  said — 

"Don't  you  remember  driv- 
ing me  to  Jock  Myles's,  at  the 
Back  Bowes,  Mr  Cook?" 

He  had  a  trick  or  habit 
(derived  from  his  tailoring, 
maybe)  of  straightening  him- 
self up  and  blinking  his  eye, 
like  one  who  has  been  awak- 
ened from  sleep  to  urgent  busi- 
ness ;  and  he  played  it  now. 

"  And  whaur  have  you 
dropped  from,  Mr  Dauvid 
Shirra*?"  he  asked,  laying  a 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  which 
was  almost  as  high  as  his  own 
now. 

"I  am  newly  come  down  from 
Tower  of  Tarvit — this  very  day," 
I  answered.  "I  am  going  to 
Foster's  school." 

"Ay,  ay!"  says  he.  "And 
living  ?  " 

"With  my  Aunt  Sarah." 

"Oh,  ho!  oh,  ho!    Genteel!" 

"  You  have  a  good  memory  to 
mind  me,"  he  says  next. 
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"I'll  never  forget  that  ride," 
I  answered. 

"No,"  he  says;  "I  haven't 
forgot  it  myself.  And  yon  man 
— Jock — Jock  what  was't  ?  Is 
he  still  about  the  Bowes?  " 

"  I  believe  so.  I  haven't  seen 
him  myself,  but  my  father  tells 
me  he's  aye  there  and  at  his  old 
tricks." 

"  Poaching,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Smuggling,"  says  I. 

"  Dearie  me  !  And  was  not 
your  father  angry  wi'  me  for 
taking  ye  to  Jock  Myles  —  to 
change  my  stray  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  never  tell'd  him  about 
the  ride,"  I  said. 

"  No  :  and  how  was  that  ?  " 

Now  the  reason  for  my  not 
telling  was  as  I  have  ex- 
plained; and  I  grew  red  and 
confused  when  he  asked  for  it. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  even  al- 
though I  did  not  speak  of  it, 
he  must  have  an  inkling  of 
its  drift :  he  must  count  me 
ungrateful,  I  felt,  for  even 
knowing  it.  And  I  was  far 
from  ungrateful. 

"It  was  the  grandest  ride  I 
ever  had,"  I  was  forced  to 
splutter  out. 

"Mister  Dauvid,"  he  said — 
and  this  is  the  speech  I  can 
least  forgive  him — "I  should 
not  have  asked  you  that  ques- 
tion, for  it  was  too  delicate  for 
answering.  I  see  ye  have 
heard  ill  o'  me;  and  I  see,  as 
weel,  that  you  have  not  found 
me  so  ill  as  my  repute." 

"I  have  found  you  ..."  I 
cried,  my  heart  welling  up 
with  a  pity  for  the  man,  and 
still  more  with  pride  at  these 
strange  relations  with  him; 
but  he  broke  in  again. 


"I  thank  you  for  your 
friendship,"  says  he,  with  a 
working  of  his  lips.  "  I  thank 
you  'for  your  friendship — long 
may  I  merit  it !  And,  now, 
there's  just  one  thing  I  will 
say  about  that,"  says  he.  "I 
ken  the  big  heart  that's  in 
ye— an  odd  thing  to  be  found 
joined  with  so  much  gumption 
— and  it's  as  like  as  not  you'll 
be  for  declaring  this  friendship 
to  all  and  sundry.  Dauvid," 
he  says,  "it's  not  one  that'll 
raise  you  in  public  esteem,  and 
the  only  service  the  declara- 
tion o't  '11  do  to  me  is  to  have 
it  broken  off.  So,  Dauvid  my 
man,  the  soul  o'  me  is  knit 
unto  your  soul,  like  the  soul 
o'  Jonathan  to  his  Dauvid 
— but  under  the  thoomb,  lad, 
under  the  thoomb.  .  .  .  Is't  a 
compack  ?  " 

I  felt  (as  doubtless  he  in- 
tended that  I  should  feel)  that 
all  this  proceeded  from  his 
delicacy,  and  from  a  desire,  as 
well,  to  retain  me  as  a  friend, 
which,  I  knew  well,  he  could 
not  do  if  our  being  acquainted 
came  to  Aunt  Sarah's  ears. 
And,  besides  that  this  tickled 
my  pride  very  nicely,  some- 
thing in  it  made  bubble  up  in 
me  a  pity  at  which  I  was 
very  apt  at  this  time.  So  it 
was  with  some  emotion  that  I 
seized  his  hand  to  shake  it 
over  our  compact. 

"So,  so,  but  we'll  not  fall  on 
each  other's  necks  after  the 
manner  of  old :  not  just  here," 
he  says,  looking  east  and  west 
the  street.  "But  come,  ye 
maun  call  on  Charlotte." 

And  with  that  he  turns,  and 
brings  me  to  his  own  door. 
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A  CENTURY  ago,  ere  yet  the 
British  red  had  spread  over  any 
but  scattered  portions  of  the 
map  of  India,  the  great  penin- 
sula between  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  offered  a 
fine  field  to  all  reckless  spirits 
who  had  daring  sufficient  to 
wander  over  it  in  quest  of  for- 
tune or  adventure.  Those  were 
the  days  when  the  "mohur- 
tree"  still  shook  its  golden 
harvest  into  the  coffers  of  John 
Company  and  his  servants ; 
when  the  exiled  Briton  at 
Calcutta  or  Madras  drowned 
thoughts  of  home  in  copious 
libations  of  bottled  beer  and 
four-finger  brandy  pegs;  when 
the  life  of  Europeans  in  India 
had  no  relief  from  sweltering 
heat,  awful  insanitariness,  and 
still  more  horrible  debauch- 
eries. The  cadet  who  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury sailed  from  England  for 
the  East  was  confronted  by  a 
hundred-to-one  chance  against 
his  ever  returning  home ;  but 
he  was  also  comforted  by  the 
reflection  that  if  good  fortune 
should  select  him  to  be  amongst 
the  favoured  survivors,  he 
might  retire  to  nurse  his  gout 
and  dyspepsia  at  Bath  or  Chel- 
tenham, with  his  pockets  well 
fiHed,  an  object  of  the  keenest 
interest  and  solicitude  to  all 
his  poor  relations.  Those,  too, 
were  rare  days  for  military  ad- 
venturers, the  needy  uitlanders 
of  every  nationality,  who,  de- 
spite the  jealousy  and  hostility 
of  the  Honourable  Company, 
nevertheless  frequently  man- 


aged to  achieve  position,  in- 
fluence, and  fortune  in  the 
service  of  the  great  States  of 
India.  The  Mogul  empire  was 
in  its  death-throes ;  the  wretch- 
ed puppet  who  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Akbar  was  practically  a  pris- 
oner in  the  hands  of  one  faction 
of  the  Mahrattas,  and  served  but 
to  give  a  fancied  prestige  to 
the  cause  of  his  masters  in  the 
constant  internecine  struggle 
amongst  the  rival  kinsmen. 
North  of  the  Sutlej  militant 
Sikhism  had  broken  from  the 
hated  rule  of  the  Moslem,  and 
under  Ran  jit  Singh  the  armies 
of  the  Khalsa  defied  all  claims 
of  suzerainty.  The  steadily  in- 
creasing power  of  the  English 
in  the  Western  Deccan  and 
in  Bengal  foreshadowed  an  in- 
evitable struggle  at  no  dis- 
tant date  with  the  unruly 
Mahratta  hordes ;  but  the  lat- 
ter were  too  much  divided 
against  themselves  to  make 
preparation  to  meet  the  coming 
danger  or  to  unite  against  the 
common  foe.  Sindhia,  Holkar, 
or  the  Peshwar  had  no  thoughts 
or  aims  but  to  acquire  suprem- 
acy one  over  the  others,  and 
in  the  unceasing  struggle  they 
turned  for  assistance  to  those 
very  Western  races  whose  su- 
perior powers  of  organisation 
and  command  were  so  shortly 
to  be  exercised  against  them- 
selves. The  names  of  De  Boigne 
and  Perron  are  known  to  all 
students  of  Indian  history ;  the 
story  of  Alexander  Gardiner 
has  not  long  since  been  made 
familiar  to  readers  of  '  Maga ' ; 
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Martine  is  a  name  of  honoured 
memory  in  Calcutta  and  Luck- 
now,  where  great  scholastic  in- 
stitutions owe  their  origin  to 
his  charity ;  but  none  of  these 
soldiers  of  fortune  is  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the 
British  arms  in  India,  nor  did 
any  leave  more  lasting  memo- 
rial of  his  achievements,  than 
Colonel  James  Skinner,  C.B.,  of 
"  Skinner's  Horse,"  the  founder 
of  the  Bengal  Irregular  Cavalry. 

The  career  of  this  remarkable 
man  is  a  noticeable  instance  of 
the  triumph  of  sheer  merit  over 
adverse  circumstances.  Not 
only  had  he  to  meet  the  ex- 
clusive officialdom  of  the  Com- 
pany without  the  cachet  of 
either  cadetship  or  the  king's 
commission,  but  he  had  also 
to  combat  a  more  serious  dis- 
advantage in  the  strong  preju- 
dice of  those  days  against  all 
persons  of  mixed  descent.  For 
Skinner  was  a  half-caste,  and 
the  grit  and  force  of  character 
which  he  displayed  through 
life  were  the  more  remarkable 
in  one  brought  up  in  the  un- 
healthy surroundings  which  are 
inevitable  in  the  lives  of  children 
in  Anglo-Indian  cities. 

His  father  was  an  officer  in 
the  Company's  service,  who,  as 
an  ensign  in  Clive's  army, 
married  a  young  Kajput  girl 
captured  in  one  of  the  cam- 
paigns in  Bengal.  Such  unions, 
now  fortunately  rare,  were  com- 
mon enough  in  those  days : 
they  can  have  seldom  brought 
lasting  happiness  or  content  to 
either  party,  and  the  Skinners' 
household  seems  to  have  been 
no  exception  in  this  respect. 
James  Skinner's  published  Me- 
moirs tell  us  little  of  either  his 


father  or  his  mother ;  but  they 
relate  with  tragic  simplicity, 
not  unmixed  with  pathos,  how 
the  latter  committed  suicide 
when  her  young  daughters 
were  taken  from  her  and  sent 
to  school,  preferring  death  to 
the  dishonour  which  she  con- 
ceived had  fallen  on  her  house 
by  such  a  violation  of  the 
privacy  of  the  zenana. 

James  Skinner  was  one  of  a 
family  of  six  children,  and  was 
born  in  the  year  1778.  After 
such  schooling  as  Calcutta 
could  offer,  or  as  his  father 
could  afford,  he  was  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  bound  apprentice  to 
a  printer  in  the  Bengal  capital. 
But  so  sedentary  a  calling  was 
little  in  accord  with  his  adven- 
turous spirit,  and  after  only 
three  days  in  the  printing- 
house  he  ran  away,  with  the 
intention  of  going  to  sea. 
Captured  before  he  could  effect 
this  purpose,  and  brought  home 
by  an  uncle,  he  was  given  a 
trial  in  a  counting-house,  but 
with  equally  unsatisfactory 
result.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  it  became  evident  to 
his  guardians  at  Calcutta  that 
some  more  active  life  must  be 
found  for  his  'restless  energies. 
The  commissioned  ranks  of  the 
Company's  service  were  closed 
to  him  by  reason  of  his  birth 
and  his  father's  circumstances, 
and  the  only  opening  which 
remained  was  the  service  of  one 
of  the  native  princes  of  India. 
To  this  resource,  which  at  least 
offered  a  career  of  adventure, 
and  the  possible  chance  of 
achieving  fortune,  Skinner 
accordingly  turned.  Leaving 
Calcutta,  he  journeyed  up 
country  to  Cawiipore,  where 
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his  father  was  serving  with  his 
regiment,  and  having  obtained 
a  letter  of  introduction  to 
General  De  Boigne,  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  that  dis- 
tinguished Savoyard  at  Koel  in 
June  1796,  and  besought  an 
appointment  in  the  army  of 
Sindhia.  Benoit  de  Boigne. 
was  at  this  time  at  the  close 
of  his  active  career,  and  was 
about  to  relinquish  the  com- 
mand which  he  had  held  so 
long.  Born  at  Chamberi  in 
Savoy,  he  early  entered  on 
a  life  of  varied  excitement. 
After  some  service  in  the 
famous  Irish  Brigade  of  the 
French  army,  a  few  years  in 
the  Russian  forces,  and  captiv- 
ity and  slavery  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  De  Boigne  made  his 
way  to  India  in  1778,  and  not 
long  afterwards  entered  the 
service  of  Madaji  Sindhia. 
This  prince  he  served  well  and 
faithfully  until  Madaji's  death 
in  1794.  He  successfully  organ- 
ised a  part  of  the  Mahratta 
army  in  the  European  manner 
and  under  the  command  of 
European  officers,  and  it  was 
to  the  efficiency  of  his  regular 
brigade  that  Sindhia  owed  the 
superiority  which  before  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
he  had  established  over  the 
other  Mahratta  chiefs.  An 
important  item  in  De  Boigne's 
astute  military  policy  was  to 
keep  the  peace  between  his 
master  and  the  English,  nor 
was  it  until  Madaji  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  young  and  head- 
strong Daulat  Rao  Sindhia  that 
this  wise  course  was  departed 
from.  De  Boigne  then,  finding 
that  his  counsels  were  disre- 
garded, and  foreseeing  that  the 


overthrow  of  the  Mahrattas 
must  be  the  result,  sought  per- 
mission to  retire,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1796  he  marched 
down  to  Calcutta  escorted  by 
his  personal  bodyguard  of  600 
Persian  horsemen,  magnifi- 
cently mounted  and  equipped. 
The  whole  of  this  corps  he 
handed  over  to  the  service  of 
the  British,  receiving  from 
Lord  Cornwallis,  then  Gover- 
nor-General, the  sum  of  350,000 
rupees  (£35,000)  for  the  horses 
and  equipment.  He  then  took 
ship  for  France,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
affluent  retirement  in  his  native 
Savoy. 

As  has  been  seen,  then, 
Skinner's  arrival  in  De  Boigne's 
camp  at  Koel  preceded  by  only 
a  few  months  the  final  retire- 
ment of  the  latter  from  the 
Mahratta  service.  The  general 
received  the  young  adventurer 
with  kindness,  and  forthwith 
gave  him  an  ensign's  commis- 
sion in  Colonel  Sutherland's 
regular  brigade  stationed  at 
Muttra.  Thither  Skinner  at 
once  proceeded,  and  was  posted 
to  an  infantry  battalion  com- 
manded by  a  certain  Captain 
Pohlman. 

For  ^the  next  seven  years, 
during  which  time  he  remained 
in  the  Mahratta  service,  his 
life  was  passed  continually  in 
camps,  and  his  taste  for  stirring 
scenes  was  fully  satisfied  amidst 
the  ceaseless  warfare  between 
the  Mahrattas  and  their  neigh- 
bours. Excellent  as  was  the 
system  introduced  by  De  Boigne, 
and  efficient  as  were  the  regu- 
lar brigades  of  Sindhia's  army 
when  compared  with  the  un- 
disciplined mobs  which  repre- 
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sentecl   the    military   forces    of 
most  native  States,  yet  it  may 
well     be     imagined     that    the 
character  of  the  motley  crowd 
of  adventurers  who  held  com- 
missions, as  well  as  the  natural 
dislike    for    discipline    by    the 
lawless  troops  they  commanded, 
precluded  any  but  a  rough-and- 
ready  style  of  organisation,  and 
a  very  elastic  control  over  the 
soldiery.     Life  in  the  Mahratta 
camps  of  those  days  must   in- 
deed    have    resembled    in    no 
small  degree  medieval  warfare 
in    Europe :    the    armies   com- 
posed of  independent  contingents 
furnished  by  feudal  lords,  each 
jealous  of  the  other,  and  scarcely 
less  hostile  to  one  another  than 
to  the  avowed  enemies  of  their 
suzerain  chief.     Of  this  curious 
and  stirring  life  we  are  fortun- 
ate   in    finding    some    faithful 
pictures     in      Skinner's      own 
Memoirs,1  which  were  collected 
and  published  after   his   death 
by  his   intimate   friend    James 
Baillie   Fraser,  and   which,  al- 
beit  somewhat    rambling    and 
confused  as  to  the  sequence  of 
events,     nevertheless      contain 
much    that  is  graphic  and  in- 
teresting,   while   the    effect    of 
the  narrative  is  heightened  by 
the   simplicity   and   naivete   of 
the   language.       No  better  in- 
stance   can     be     found,     illus- 
trative of  the  manners  of   the 
soldier    chiefs,    of    the    varied 
experiences   which   lay   in    the 
path    of    foreign    adventurers, 
and  of  the  quaint  unvarnished 
manner     in    which      Skinner's 
story  is  told,  than   in  the  fol- 
lowing episode  of  the  very  first 


campaign    in    which    he    took 
part. 

Daulat  Rao  Sindhia  was  at 
war   with    a    recalcitrant    fol- 
lower named  Lakwa  Dada,  and 
the  forces  of  the  former,  among 
which    was     Pohlman's     regi- 
ment,  with  young  Skinner  as 
one  of  its  junior  officers,  were 
commanded  by  a  general  named 
Ambaji   Sindhia.      It   chanced 
that   in   the   camp   of  Ambaji 
was  one  Harji  Sindhia,  a  rel- 
ative of  Daulat  Rao,  who  had 
incurred     the    enmity    of     his 
own    commander,   and   at   the 
same    time   was   an   object   of 
peculiar     dislike     to      Lakwa 
Dada.     Forgetting   their   pub- 
lic hostility  in  the  intensity  of 
their    personal   animosity,    the 
two    leaders     combined    in    a 
treacherous    plot    to    compass 
the    death    of    the    victim    of 
their  common  hatred.     It  was 
arranged  that  Harji  should  be 
sent  out  from  Ambaji's  camp 
attended  by  only  a  small  fol- 
lowing, with  orders    to  recon- 
noitre  a   certain  road :   mean- 
while   Lakwa    Dada    was    to 
prepare    an   ambush   of    over- 
whelming  strength,   by   which 
the   unsuspecting  chief   should 
be  destroyed.     The  treacherous 
combination  of  the  two  hostile 
generals  was   duly  completed ; 
but    it    so    happened    that   as 
Harji   left   Ambaji's    camp    on 
the  errand  which  was  intended 
to   lead   to   his   doom   he   was 
joined  by  young  Skinner,  who, 
having  no  other  duty  on  hand, 
attached  himself  to  the  recon- 
naissance  as   a  volunteer.     In 
those     Homeric     combats    the 


1  Military  Memoirs  of  Lieut. -Colonel  James  Skinner. 
(Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  1851.     Out  of  print.) 
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event  was  frequently  deter- 
mined more  by  the  presence 
of  two  or  three  principals  than 
by  a  score  or  so  of  ill-armed 
rank  and  file ;  and  so,  when 
the  hostile  party  emerged  from 
their  ambush  to  fall  on  the 
unsuspecting  Harji,  the  as- 
sistance of  James  Skinner  was 
sufficient  to  put  an  unexpected 
complexion  on  the  result. 
These  two  were  able  to  offer 
so  vigorous  a  resistance  that 
they  succeeded  in  putting  heart 
into  their  followers,  who  had 
been  at  first  dismayed  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  onslaught, 
and  eventually  the  assailants, 
unprepared  for  such  a  de- 
termined struggle,  were  beaten 
off  and  put  to  flight.  When, 
after  a  hard  fight,  the  victors 
returned  safely  to  camp,  Harji, 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms 
of  his  companion,  embraced 
him  as  his  preserver,  and  in- 
sisted on  his  acceptance  of  a 
pair  of  gold  bangles,  a  sword, 
a  shield,  and  a  fine  horse,  in 
recognition  of  his  gallantry. 
The  sequel,  as  told  in  Skinner's 
simple  language,  speaks  vol- 
umes on  the  dangers  of  service 
under  such  masters  : — 

"Colonel  Sutherland,  who  had 
heard  the  whole  circumstance,  and 
also  that  I  had  been  with  Hurjee 
[sic],  now  sent  for  me,  and  I  related 
to  him  all  that  had  happened,  ex- 
plained how  I  had  chanced  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  showed  him  the  present 
I  had  received.  He  blamed  me  for 
what  had  passed,  and  told  me  that 
he  should  report  to  Perron  (De 
Boigne's  successor)  the  circumstance 
of  my  accompanying  the  Mahratta 
chief  without  orders.  On  returning 
to  my  tent  it  was  intimated  to  me 
that  if  I  would  give  the  horse  which 
I  had  got,  which  was  a  noble  animal, 
to  the  colonel,  he  would  say  nothing 
of  what  had  happened  to  Perron.  To 


this  I  replied  that  I  might  give  the 
bangles,  but  with  the  sword,  the 
shield,  and  the  horse  I  would  not 
part ;  and  though  several  schemes 
were  had  recourse  to  by  Colonel 
Sutherland  in  order  to  obtain  the 
animal,  he  did  not  succeed  in  depriv- 
ing me  of  him." 

It  may  be  added  that  no 
untoward  consequences  seem 
to  have  resulted  to  Skinner 
from  the  affair,  possibly  because 
of  the  fact  that  Colonel  Suther- 
land was  shortly  afterwards 
dismissed  by  Perron  for  in- 
triguing with  the  Mahratta 
chiefs. 

Such  were  the  people  among 
whom  Skinner  obtained  his 
military  training,  and  such  the 
scenes  in  the  midst  of  which 
his  life  was  passed  for  the  next 
seven  years.  That  his  skill  in 
arms  and  his  daring  resource  in 
peril  were  developed  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  is  less  re- 
markable than  the  fact  that 
the  intrigue  and  treachery 
which  were  common  amongst 
his  fellows  were  unable  to 
corrupt  the  singular  straight,- 
ness  and  openness  of  his  own 
character.  The  guerilla  war- 
fare in  which  he  was  constantly 
engaged  while  in  the  Mahratta 
service  was  of  no  historic  in- 
terest except  in  so  far  as  it 
eventuaHy  led  to  the  final 
struggle  between  his  employer 
and  the  English;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  events 
of  the  years  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  young  soldier's  first 
campaign  and  that  which  .was 
his  last  service  in  the  army  of 
Daulat  Rao  Sindhia.  The 
latter  campaign  is  worthy  of 
mention  because  in  its  course 
Skinner  was  present  at  the 
downfall  of  Rajah  George 
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Thomas,  one  of  the  strangest 
of  the  many  remarkable  char- 
acters to  be  found  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century 
amongst  the  soldiers  of  fortune 
in  India. 

An  Irishman  of  the  lowest 
birth,  and  entirely  uneducated, 
George  Thomas  arrived  in 
Madras  in  1780  as  a  common 
sailor  on  a  merchant  -  vessel. 
There,  attracted  by  the  mar- 
vellous tales  of  the  wealth  to 
be  acquired  in  this  land  of  ro- 
mance, he  deserted  from  his 
ship  and  made  his  way  inland. 
Alone  and  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  countries  through  which  he 
had  to  pass,  or  of  the  languages 
of  their  peoples,  he  yet  suc- 
ceeded, after  months  of  wander- 
ing and  many  adventures,  in 
reaching  the  imperial  capital  of 
Delhi.  Here  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  so-called  Begum 
Sumroo,  a  personage  whose  his- 
tory was  as  remarkable  as  his 
own,  and  who  was  at  this  time 
one  of  the  most  influential  of 
the  many  small  potentates 
established  round  the  decaying 
court  of  the  Moguls.  For 
some  years  Thomas  lived  as  a 
dependant  of  the  Begum,  over 
whom  he  acquired  consider- 
able ascendancy,  regulating  her 
affairs  and  commanding  her 
forces.  He  also  for  a  time  took 
service  under  the  Mahrattas, 
with  whom  he  extended  his  ex- 
perience of  war.  With  them 
too,  as  with  the  Begum  Sum- 
roo, he  was  careful  to  increase 
his  wealth,  in  proportion  to  his 
growing  influence  and  reputa- 
tion as  a  commander.  For, 
strange  as  it  must  appear,  he 
developed  considerable  military 
powers,  which  probably  de- 


pended on  audacity  and  deter- 
mination, two  very  potent  items 
of  success  in  oriental  warfare, 
rather  than  on  any  more  intel- 
lectual qualities.  His  ambition, 
however,  was  by  no  means  to 
be  satisfied  by  the  post  of  ad- 
viser or  military  commander  in 
the  pay  of  Indian  princelings, 
and  his  growing  fame  and  for- 
tune were  constantly  regarded 
by  Thomas  merely  as  a  means 
towards  the  end,  which  he  ever 
kept  in  view,  of  establishing 
himself -as  an  independent  ruler. 
When,  after  a  shorter  space  of 
time  than  would  have  seemed 
possible,  his  resources  warranted 
his  making  the  attempt,  he  at- 
tached to  himself  a  body  of 
desperate  adherents,  seized  a 
considerable  tract  of  country 
north-east  of  Delhi,  and  re- 
built and  fortified  the  ruined 
town  of  Hansi,  which  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  territory.  Here 
he  proceeded  to  consolidate  his 
position,  raising  and  training 
military  forces,  constructing 
gun  -  foundries,  establishing  a 
mint  and  issuing  a  coinage. 
Successful  in  his  first  enter- 
prises, it  was  not  long  before  he 
sought  to  increase  his  power :  he 
undertook  a  series  of  opera- 
tions against  the  neighbouring 
,  potentates,  and  even  had  the 
audacity  to  advance  to  the 
Sutlej  and  invade  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Lion  of  the  Punjab. 
In  short,  so  great  was  his  suc- 
cess and  so  rapid  the  growth  of 
his  power  that  he  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  to  accomplish  the 
dream  which  had  long  been  the 
avowed  aim  of  his  efforts.  This 
was  no  less  than  to  conquer 
the  Sikhs,  to  plant  the  British 
standard  on  the  walls  of  At- 
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took,  and  then,  sailing  down 
the  Indus  to  Kurrachee,  to  take 
ship  to  England,  and  to  lay 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Punjab 
at  the  feet  of  his  Majesty  King 
George  III.  A  lofty  ambition 
this  for  a  common  Irish  sailor, 
so  illiterate  that  he  could  not 
write  his  own  name !  But  hare- 
brained though  it  may  seem  to 
us  to-day,  they  were  neverthe- 
less dreams  such  as  these,  and 
men  of  the  dauntless  audacity 
and  determination  of  George 
Thomas  to  carry  them  through, 
which  have  made  the  British 
empire  what  it  is. 

In  an  unfortunate  moment, 
however,  for  the  success  of  his 
enterprises,  Thomas  provoked 
the  hostility  of  Daulat  Kao 
Sindhia  and  of  General  Perron  ; 
and  so  it  came  about  that,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  autumn  of 
1801  found  James  Skinner  with 
his  regiment  in  the  Mahratta 
camp  over  against  Georgeghur, 
in  the  district  of  Hansi,  under 
whose  walls  lay  the  army  of 
Rajah  Thomas.  Here  a  bloody 
and  indecisive  battle  was  fought 

—  the    severest,    Skinner    de- 
clares,  that  he  had  ever   seen 

—  in     which     the      Mahratta 
forces   lost   between  3000   and 
4000  killed  and  wounded,  and 
Thomas   over   2000.      Finding 
himself   hard   pressed    and   his 
resources  failing,  the  latter  re- 
treated on  the  10th  November 
to   Hansi,   sixty  miles   distant, 
where  he  made  his  final  stand. 
The  attack  on  that  place  was 
again     marked     by    desperate 
fighting     on    both    sides.      In 
the   assault,   which   was   made 
on     the     3rd     December,     the 
Mahratta   forces  were   divided 
into     three     columns,    one     of 


which  was  commanded  by 
James  Skinner  and  another 
by  his  younger  brother  Robert. 
The  former  was  opposed  „  by 
one  of  Thomas's  captains, 
named  Birch  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing quaint  description  from 
Skinner's  pen  gives  a  curious 
picture  of  warfare  in  India  a 
hundred  years  ago  : — 

"  Birch  defended  his  post  well,  and 
beat  me  back  twice  with  great  loss. 
Burning  choppers,  powder-pots,  and 
everything  he  could  get  hold  of  were 
showered  upon  us  ;  but  our  greatest 
loss  was  from  the  powder- pots,  which 
greatly  disheartened  the  men.  How- 
ever, after  a  desperate  struggle  I 
drove  them  from  the  breach.  Just 
as  I  had  got  up,  I  saw  Birch  about 
twenty  yards  from  me  taking  aim  at 
me  with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  the 
contents  of  which  (both  barrels)  he 
fired  at  me;  but  'the  sweet  little 
cherub '  saved  me  from  them.  I  im- 
mediately levelled  my  javelin,  and 
putting  my  shield  to  my  breast, 
darted  it  at  him  and  took  oif  his 
hat,  on  which  he  set  off  and  joined 
his  men." 

Thomas  was  driven  finally 
to  take  refuge  in  the  fort ; 
but  he  still  maintained  the  un- 
equal struggle  with  his  power- 
ful enemies,  until  it  became 
evident  that  all  hope  of  re- 
trieving his  position  was  gone. 
He  was  ^then  at  length  pre- 
vailed on*  to  accept  favourable 
terms,  and  marched  out  of 
Hansi  with  the  honours  of 
war.  He  proceeded  at  once 
towards  the  British  territories 
with  such  of  his  portable  wealth 
as  he  had  preserved,  intending 
to  make  his  way  to  England ; 
but  he  was  overtaken  by  severe 
illness  on  his  way  to  Calcutta, 
and  died  at  Berhampore  in  the 
spring  of  1802,  at  the  age  of 
forty-six  years. 
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The  campaign  against  George 
Thomas  was  (as  has  been  said) 
almost  the  last  active  service 
in  which  Skinner  took  part  in 
company  with  the  forces  of 
Sindhia.  The  jealousies  be- 
tween the  principal  Mahratta 
chiefs  had  for  some  years  past 
been  constantly  on  the  increase. 
The  former  possessions  of  the 
Peshwar  were  now  divided 
amongst  half-a-dozen  rivals, 
and  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Mahratta  confederacy  before 
the  steadily  advancing  front 
of  the  British  was  inevitable. 
Sindhia,  thanks  largely  to  the 
genius  of  De  Boigne,  had  ac- 
quired a  commanding  position 
amongst  the  Mahratta  princes, 
as  well  as  the  prestige  of  being 
the  so-called  protector  of  the 
wretched  old  man  who  repre- 
sented the  empire  of  the  Mo- 
guls. So  long  as  De  Boigne 
commanded  his  trained  forces, 
that  astute  adviser  had  suc- 
ceeded in  diverting  his  master's 
mind  from  the  idea  of  trying 
conclusions  with  the  British. 
But  Perron,  less  far-seeing,  did 
nothing  to  postpone  the  in- 
evitable struggle.  Sindhia 
himself,  elated  by  his  easy 
ascendancy  over  the  forces  of 
his  other  enemies,  was  only 
too  ready  to  enter  on  a  quar- 
rel which  would,  he  thought, 
prove  more  profitable  than  the 
constant  wars  with  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  An  opportunity 
was  not  long  wanting.  Diffi- 
culties between  the  Mahratta 
prince  and  the  British  became 
prominent  early  in  1803,  and 
in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  war  between  the  two 
Powers  broke  out. 

At   the   outset  of  hostilities 


all  British  subjects  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Sindhia,  including  such 
"  country  -  borns  "  of  British 
extraction  as  the  two  Skinners, 
were  ordered  to  give  up  their 
appointments  and  to  leave  the 
army.  The  majority  of  them 
made  their  way  to  the  camp 
of  General  Lake,  the  British 
commander  -  in  -  chief,  where 
some  of  them  took  service. 
Skinner,  however,  though  well 
received  in  the  British  camp 
and  immediately  offered  em- 
ployment, generously  refused 
to  bear  arms  against  his  former 
master.  But  Fortune  was  not 
long  in  declaring  herself  against 
Sindhia.  Within  a  few  weeks 
of  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
the  defeat  of  the  Mahrattas 
was  followed  by  the  ignomin- 
ious flight  of  General  Perron. 
His  example  was  followed  by 
most  of  the  Europeans  who 
remained  in  the  service  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  and  the  trained 
cavalry,  who  were  largely  com- 
posed of  mercenaries  from 
Rohilkhand  and  Oudh,  finding 
themselves  without  leaders,  de- 
serted in  considerable  numbers 
to  the  British.  Lord  Lake 
was  willing  enough  to  avail 
himself  of  this  accession  of 
strength  in  an  arm  as  useful 
as  it  was  difficult  to  procure ; 
and  the  men,  in  accepting  ser- 
vice, made  a  request  that 
James  Skinner,  who  seems  to 
have  remained  in  the  British 
camp,  should  be  appointed  to 
command  them.  Under  these 
circumstances  Skinner  consent- 
ed to  accept  employment,  satis- 
fying his  honourable  scruples 
by  the  stipulation  that  he 
should  never  be  required  to 
serve  directly  against  Sindhia. 
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A  corps  of  2000  men,  thence- 
forth to  be  known  as  Skinner's 
Horse,  was  thus  enrolled  in  the 
British  forces,  and  the  regiment 
so  formed  still  holds  the  hon- 
ourable position  of  senior  cav- 
alry corps  of  the  Bengal  army, 
under  the  title  of  the  1st  Ben- 
gal Lancers. 

From  the  above  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  events  which  led 
up  to  the  employment  of  James 
Skinner  in  the  British  service 
were  entirely  beyond  his  control, 
and  the  result  was  indeed  con- 
trary both  to  his  wishes  and 
prejudices.  When  the  war 
broke  out  he  had,  as  his  bio- 
grapher tells  us,  no  idea  of 
departing  from  his  allegiance  to 
Sindhia.  His  father  had  lately 
died,  and  no  tie  therefore  re- 
mained sufficiently  strong  to 
draw  him  from  the  life,  the 
friends,  and  the  service  to  which 
he  owed  all  that  he  had  in  the 
world.  He  was  half  a  native  by 
birth,  and  almost  wholly  so  by 
training,  associations,  and  man- 
ner of  life ;  and  even  if  his  sym- 
pathies had  not  been  strongly 
engaged  on  the  side  of  the 
Mahrattas,  the  service  of  the 
exclusive  East  India  Company 
held  out  to  him  no  chance  of 
honourable  advancement. 

Nevertheless  the  sequel  proved 
that,  contrary  to  his  anticipa- 
tions, a  successful  and  fairly 
lucrative  career  was  open  to 
him  in  the  Company's  army. 
The  moment  was  an  auspicious 
one  for  the  entry  into  that 
service  of  an  efficient  cavalry 
leader,  backed  by  a  considerable 
body  of  well-trained  horsemen. 
Lord  Lake  found  himself  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  with  power- 
ful antagonists,  remarkable  for 


their  excellence  in  that  arm  in 
which  his  forces  were  most 
deficient.  The  only  cavalry  in 
the  service  of  the  Company  at 
this  time  were  a  few  regiments 
of  regular  troopers  of  very 
doubtful  value.  Dressed  up  in 
the  tight  European  uniforms  of 
that  day,  and  officered  entirely 
by  Englishmen,  both  in  commis- 
sioned and  non-commissioned 
ranks,  these  regular  regiments 
were  not  only  unserviceable  by 
reason  of  their  immobility,  but 
they  were  not  recruited  from 
the  classes  which  have  always 
supplied  the  best  fighting 
material  in  India.  As  had 
been  written  forty  years  before, 
"  The  Moguls  will  never  submit 
to  the  ill-treatment  they  receive 
from  gentlemen  unaccustomed 
with  their  manners  and  cus- 
tom." Still  less  would  they 
endure  the  harsh  treatment  and 
coarse  language  to  which  the 
troopers  were  subjected  from 
uneducated  non  -  commissioned 
officers.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  native  cavalry  regi- 
ments, instead  of  being  recruited 
from  among  the  well  -  to  -  do 
families  of  Rohilkhand  and 
Oudh,  were  filled  with  the  off- 
scourings of  the  bazaars,  the 
lowest  riffraff  from  Lucknow 
and  Cawnpore.  The  authorities 
could  not  but  be  conscious  of 
the  inferiority  of  such  troops, 
and  it  was  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  a  force  of  2000 
horsemen,  well  trained,  inured 
to  war,  and,  moreover,  mounted 
and  equipped  at  their  own 
expense,  was  a  very  welcome 
addition  to  Lord  Lake's  army. 

During  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign  against  Sindhia, 
James  Skinner,  with  his  newly 
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raised  horse,  was  employed  in 
the  districts  between  Aligarh 
and  Delhi,  where  he  was  success- 
ful in  reducing  the  local  chief- 
tains to  obedience,  and  gained 
the  warm  approval  both  of  Sir 
David  Ochterlony,  the  Resident 
at  Delhi,  and  of  Lord  Lake 
himself,  for  the  skill  and  energy 
with  which  he  conducted  the 
operations. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1804 
the  defeat  of  Daulat  Rao  Sindhia 
was  followed  by  the  commence- 
ment of  operations  against  Hol- 
kar,  who  was  second  only  to 
Sindhia  amongst  the  Mahratta 
princes.  The  opening  of  this 
new  campaign  was  marked  by 
a  disaster  which  up  to  that  time 
and  for  many  years  afterwards 
was  unparalleled  in  the  story  of 
the  British  arms  in  India.  The 
direction  of  the  operations  was 
for  the  time  left  in  the  hands  of 
Brigadier  Monson,  who  with 
singular  rashness  allowed  him- 
self to  be  led  on  by  a  feigned 
retreat,  until,  separated  by  a 
great  distance  from  his  base, 
without  adequate  supplies,  and 
supported  only  by  a  small  force 
of  cavalry,  of  which  three-fourths 
proved  unreliable,  he  found  him- 
self suddenly  confronted  by  the 
whole  of  Holkar's  army.  He 
endeavoured  to  fall  back ;  but 
his  steps  were  dogged  by  the 
thousands  of  Mahratta  horse- 
men, who  daily  inflicted  terrible 
loss  on  the  discouraged  and 
jaded  British  troops.  The  re- 
treat began  early  in  July  some 
distance  south  of  Kotah  in 
Central  India,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  31st  August  that  the 
remnants  of  Monson's  brigade, 
in  terror-stricken  and  disor- 
ganised detachments,  found 


safety  within  the  walls  of  Agra 
fort. 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  the 
retreat  had  brought  Lord  Lake 
in  all  haste  from  Cawnpore, 
and  as  soon  as  might  be  the 
whole  army  was  collected  at 
Agra,  whence  it  moved  to 
Muttra.  But  for  some  time 
it  was  impossible  for  want  of 
supplies  to  take  the  field  against 
Holkar's  victorious  forces,  and 
in  the  weeks  of  delay  Skinner's 
Horse,  which,  fortunately  for 
them,  had  not  formed  part  of 
Monson's  ill-fated  brigade,  were 
invaluable  in  engaging  scattered 
bodies  of  the  enemy  and  in  se- 
curing supplies  for  the  troops. 
Skinner's  crowning  achievement 
at  this  period  was  the  successful 
recovery  of  an  immense  convoy 
of  60,000  bullocks  laden  with 
grain,  which  was  seized  on  its 
way  from  Cawnpore  by  an  ally 
of  the  Mahrattas.  The  convoy 
carried  the  food-supply  for  the 
army  for  seven  days :  without 
it  no  movement  could  be  made 
from  Muttra ;  and  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  an 
advance  should  be  made  with- 
out delay  on  Delhi,  where  the 
small  British  garrison  was  being 
hard  pressed  by  Holkar's  force. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  when, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-four 
hours,  Skinner  arrived  in  camp 
with  the  whole  of  the  convoy 
under  his  protection,  he  received 
a  very  warm  welcome  from  the 
commander-in-chief.  "  He  shook 
me  by  the  hand,"  writes  the  old 
soldier  in  his  Memoir,  "  and 
taking  the  sword  he  wore  at 
his  own  waist,  he  presented  it 
to  me  with  20,000  rupees." 

It   was   in    such    service    as 
this  that  the  irregular  horsemen 
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of  that  time  were  most  com- 
monly employed  :  they  were,  in 
truth,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the 
feelers,  and  the  feeders  of  the 
army,  with  its  ponderous  train 
of  baggage  and  heavy  guns ; 
and  throughout  the  war  against 
Holkar,  Skinner's  Horse  again 
and  again  proved  their  superi- 
ority over  the  enormous  swarms 
of  Mahratta  cavalry,  who,  but 
for  Skinner's  activity,  would  in 
all  likelihood  have  starved  Lord 
Lake's  army  out  of  the  field. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  war 
the  corps  formed  part  of  a  large 
force  of  cavalry,  regular  and 
irregular,  which  pursued  and 
routed  the  celebrated  Pathan 
freebooter,  Amir  Khan,  the 
most  efficient  of  Holkar's  allies. 
In  this  affair  James  Skinner, 
disguised  as  a  native,  pene- 
trated the  enemy's  camp,  spent 
a  night  there,  and  then  return- 
ing to  his  own  force,  guided 
them  to  the  point  of  attack  at  a 
favourable  moment,  and  fell  on 
the  foe  with  such  success  as  to 
effectually  break  Amir  Khan's 
power  for  the  rest  of  the  war. 
An  extract  from  Skinner's  ac- 
count of  the  action  gives  yet 
another  description  of  such  com- 
bats a  hundred  years  ago  : — 

"  Meer  Khan  in  person  charged  my 
corps  on  the  left  with  a  large  gole.1  My 
men  behaved  most  gallantly,  giving 
fire  with  their  matchlocks  at  the 
word  of  command,  and  then  drawing 
swords,  they  charged  and  repulsed 
them  with  great  slaughter  :  we  killed 
two  of  their  sirdars,  took  one  pris- 
oner, with  ten  stand  of  colours, 
among  which  were  two  golden  ones, 
carried- by  ackas?  and  200  horses." 

The  first  Mahratta  war  was 
now  approaching  a  conclusion. 
During  the  remaining  opera- 


tions, which  included  the  un- 
successful siege  of  Bhartpur 
and  the  pursuit  of  Holkar 
across  the  Sutlej,  Skinner's 
Horse  was  prominent  in  those 
duties  which,  as  has  been  said 
above,  were  rightly  considered  to 
be  the  particular  province  of  ir- 
regular cavalry  ;  but  the  corps 
did  not  take  part  in  any  action 
of  sufficient  importance  to  re- 
quire detailed  description. 

Early  in  1806  the  army  broke 
up.  The  conclusion  of  the  war, 
and  the  relief  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley  by  Lord  Cornwallis  as 
Governor  -  General,  were  the 
signal  for  very  considerable 
retrenchments  in  military  ex- 
penditure and  reductions  of 
the  standing  forces.  Skinner's 
Horse,  notwithstanding  its  valu- 
able services,  did  not  escape  the 
hand  of  the  financial  reformer, 
and,  contrary  to  the  urgent  rep- 
resentations of  Lord  Lake,  the 
whole  force  was  disbanded  ex- 
cept Skinner's  khas  risala  or 
personal  troop,  300  horsemen 
strong,  which,  thanks  to  the 
influence  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  was  retained  for  civil 
duties  under  the  Resident  of 
Delhi,  Sir  David  Ochterlony, 
with  headquarters  at  George 
Thomas's  old  capital  of  Hansi. 

But  the  peace  which  had 
been  patched  up  with  the  Mah- 
ratta princes  was  not  such  an 
arrangement  as  could  ensure 
lasting  tranquillity,  a  fact  which 
was  evident  at  the  time  to  all 
the  most  far-seeing  men  in  India. 
Not  only  was  Bhartpur  still  un- 
subdued, and,  indeed,  declared 
by  the  British  themselves  to  be 
unassailable ;  not  only  was  the 
power  of  Holkar  only  scotched 


1  Gole  =  compact  body. 


a  leader. 
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and  not  killed;  but  where  the 
authority  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs 
had  been  removed,  no  adequate 
rule  had  been  substituted,  and 
the  country  was  given  up  to  the 
unchecked  depredations  of  the 
hordes  of  freebooters,  whose 
numbers  were  swelled  from  the 
beaten  armies  of  Sindhia,  Hol- 
kar,  and  the  free-lance  Amir 
Khan.  As  time  passed  on,  the 
daring  of  these  robbers,  the 
Pindarisof  Central  and  Western 
India,  rapidly  increased ;  the 
scenes  of  their  outrages  were 
extended  ;  territories  under  the 
protection,  or  actually  under  the 
rule,  of  the  East  India  Company 
were  not  spared ;  until  in  1814 
their  raids  were  the  terror  of 
the  land  from  Kandesh  to  Nag- 
pur,  from  Jeypur  to  Masuli- 
patam.  To  check  and  destroy 
this  terrible  scourge,  to  reduce 
to  order  the  chaotic  anarchy 
existing  in  Central  India,  and 
to  force  a  final  and  satisfactory 
settlement  on  the  Mahratta 
princes,  was  the  first  aim  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings  (then 
Lord  Moira)  on  his  arrival  as 
Governor  -  General  in  1813. 
His  intention  was  delayed  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Nepal  war ; 
but  no  sooner  was  that  arduous 
undertaking  disposed  of,  than 
all  the  available  forces  of  the 
British  were  assembled  at  con- 
venient centres,  and  towards 
the  close  of  1817  the  operations 
of  the '  second  Mahratta  war 
began. 

Meanwhile,  so  useful  an  officer 
as  James  Skinner  had  not  been 
left  unemployed.  As  early  as 
1814  he  had  been  called  on  to 
raise  a  corps  of  3000  horse,  of 
which  his  khas  risala  at  Delhi 
formed  the  nucleus ;  and  when 
the  grand  army  was  assembled 


for  the  Mahratta  war,  2000  of 
this  corps,  under  Skinner  in 
person,  were  attached  to  the 
reserve  division  under  General 
Ochterlony.  There  the  duties 
of  the  irregular  horse  were 
again,  as  in  the  previous  war, 
confined  to  foraging  and  scout- 
ing for  the  army,  and  to  raids 
against  scattered  bodies  of  the 
enemy,  amongst  whom  was 
Skinner's  old  opponent,  Amir 
Khan.  The  memoirs  of  the 
corps  present  no  noteworthy 
incident  in  the  midst  of  many 
months  of  arduous  and  import- 
ant service ;  but  the  value  of 
retaining  such  a  force  for  use 
whenever  required  was  so 
clearly  recognised,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  operations  Skinner's 
Horse  was  not  disbanded  as 
on  the  previous  occasion,  but 
formed  into  two  permanent 
corps  of  1000  each,  of  which 
one  was  commanded  by  James 
Skinner  in  person,  with  the 
local  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
while  his  younger  brother 
Robert,  with  the  rank  of  major, 
received  the  command  of  the 
other,  which  is  now  the  3rd 
Bengal  Cavalry. 

The  mention  of  one  more 
campaign  will  close  the  recital 
of  Skinner's  active  career  as  a 
soldier.  In  1825  Lord  Com- 
bermere,  then  Commander- in  - 
Chief  in  India,  assembled  an 
army  to  attack  the  redoubtable 
fortress  of  Bhartpur,  which 
twenty  years  before  had  suc- 
cessfully withstood  the  attacks 
of  Lord  Lake's  victorious  army. 
Once  more  Skinner's  Horse  did 
invaluable  service  in  repelling 
the  attacks  of  predatory  bands 
which  hung  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  army,  and  in  securing  the 
collection  of  supplies — tasks  re- 
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quiring  no  less  courage  and 
dash  than  mobility  and  en- 
durance. Once  more  the  corps 
sustained  its  reputation  as  ideal 
irregular  horse,  and  it  was  as 
a  compliment  to  their  prowess 
that,  when  the  city  walls  had 
been  effectually  mined,  the 
Commander -in -Chief  called  on 
them  to  furnish  a  party  of  200 
dismounted  men  to  form  part 
of  the  storming -party  on  the 
18th  January  1826.  What  fol- 
lowed in  Skinner's  camp  may 
be  told  in  his  own  words : — 


"When  I  made  known  this  order 
and  called  out  for  volunteers,  the 
whole  corps  replied  that  if  any 
selection  were  to  be  made  they 
wished  me  to  do  it  myself,  as  if  left 
to  their  choice  they  would  all  go. 
This  praiseworthy  spirit  left  me  no 
alternative.  To  avoid  hurting  the 
feelings  of  any  one,  I  refrained  from 
all  selection,  but  ordered  the  party  to 
be  told  off,  agreeably  to  the  roster  of 
duty  ;  but  as  I  wanted  a  steady  and 
experienced  commandant  to  lead 
them,  I  placed  at  their  head  Shadull 
Khan,  one  of  my  oldest,  most  faithful, 
and  trustworthy  native  officers  ;  and 
on  the  evening  previous  to  their  join- 
ing the  detachment  of  cavalry  volun- 
teers, I  paraded  this  fine  party  and 
thus  addressed  them  :  *  This  is  the 
first  time  of  your  going  into  danger 
when  I  cannot  accompany  you  ;  but 
such  is  my  affection  for  you  all,  that 
I  cannot  allow  you  to  part  from  me 
without  carrying  with  you  something 
dear  to  me.'  Then  taking  by  the 
hand  my  son  James,  whom,  on  the 
late  augmentation,  Government  had 
permitted  to  enter  my  corps  as  adju- 
tant, I  went  on  :  '  See,  here  is  my 
son  !  take  him,  and  gain  for  him  such 
laurels  as  you  have  won  for  the  sire.' 
On  this  the  noble  Shadull  Khan,  of 
whose  valour  I  had  often  been  an 
eyewitness,  stepped  forward,  and 
taking  my  son  by  the  arm,  called 
aloud,  in  reply  :  *  Farewell,  our  own 
commander ;  trust  in  God,  who  never 
deserts  those  faithful  servants  who 
do  their  duty,  and  who,  please  God, 


will  now  do  their  utmost  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  the  corps.' " 

James  Skinner  survived  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Bhartpur 
for  sixteen  years  ;  but  though 
he  continued  to  exercise  com- 
mand over  his  regiment,  he  saw 
no  further  active  service,  for 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Afghanistan  in  1839  found  him 
too  infirm  to  take  the  field. 
For  the  first  time  his  beloved 
"Yellow  Boys,"  as  they  were 
called  from  the  colour  of  their 
uniform,  were  obliged  to  join 
the  army  without  the  leader 
and  founder  of  whom  they  had 
been  so  proud ;  but  their  con- 
duct in  the  campaign  in  no 
way  fell  short  of  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  Skinner's  Horse,  and 
the  news  of  their  exploits 
cheered  the  last  days  of  the 
veteran  soldier.  Before  this, 
however,  James  Skinner  had 
received  full,  though  none  too 
early,  recognition  of  his  services. 
Notwithstanding  strenuous  ob- 
jections on  the  part  of  the 
Government  at  Calcutta,  the 
fact  of  which  is  on  record  in  a 
minute  from  the  Court  of 
Directors,  dated  the  27th 
March  1829,  the  substantive 
rank  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  army  'was  given  him  in  that 
year,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
king  conferred  on  him  the 
Companionship  of  the  Bath, 
each  of  which  honours  was 
without  precedent  for  persons 
of  Skinner's  birth  and  circum- 
stances. 

His  last  years  were  marked 
by  deeds  of  charity  and  piety, 
which  were  the  natural  out- 
come of  a  singularly  simple  and 
open  mind,  not  perhaps  (as 
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indeed  might  be  expected  from 
his  education  and  environment) 
quite  unmixed  with  supersti- 
tion. It  is  said  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  lying  wounded 
on  the  field  of  battle,  he  vowed 
that  should  he  survive  and  ever 
attain  to  wealth,  he  would 
found  a  Christian  church  in  the 
imperial  city  of  Delhi.  This 
promise  he  lived  to  fulfil,  and 
much  of  his  savings  was  spent 
on  the  votive  church,  dedicated 
to  his  patron  saint,  which 
stands  within  the  Kashmir 
gate  of  Delhi,  and  which  in 
later  years  has  acquired  fresh 
interest  as  the  resting-place  of 
many  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Mutiny. 

A  touching  episode  of  Skin- 
ner's declining  years  is  told 
about  the  death  of  his  favourite 
charger,  which  had  borne  him 
through  Lake's  wars,  and 
whose  staunchness  had  on  one 
occasion  saved  his  life  in  an 
encounter  with  the  Sikhs.  The 
horse  had  been  pensioned  and 
kept  in  idleness  for  many  years, 
when  "  one  morning  he  broke 
away  from  his  head  and  heel 
ropes,  and  ran  up  to  the  window 
of  the  bungalow  at  Hansee 
where  Skinner  was  sitting, 
neighed  loudly,  and  dropped 
down  dead,  as  much  as  to  sayj 
'  My  end  is  near ;  I  am  come  to 
take  a  last  farewell.'" 

James  Skinner  died  at  Hansi 
on  the  4th  December  1841  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three  years, 
and,  after  a  temporary  burial 
at  that  place,  his  body  was 
carried  into  Delhi,  where  in 
January  1842  it  was  buried 
with  much  ceremony  under  the 
altar  of  the  church  which  he 
had  built. 

VOL.  CLXX.— NO.  MXXXI. 


Skinner's  character  was  re- 
markable not  so  much  for  the 
pre-eminence  of  his  good  quali- 
ties, prominent  though  they 
were,  as  for  the  fact  that  he 
was  so  free  from  the  failings 
which  are  unfortunately  too 
common  amongst  people  of  his 
birth.  But  his  name  is  re- 
membered more  by  reason  of 
what  he  accomplished  than  for 
his  personal  merits.  It  is  true 
that  the  use  of  irregular  horse- 
men, whether  by  the  British  or 
in  native  armies,  was  no  new 
thing  in  India  in  the  early 
years  of  last  century ;  but 
Skinner  was  the  first  to  train 
these  men,  cavalry  soldiers  born 
and  bred,  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  to  fit  them  as 
much  for  the  duties  of  regular 
troops  as  for  the  work — more 
usual  at  that  period  for  such 
men — of  undisciplined  and  ma- 
rauding mercenaries.  By  care- 
ful recruiting  and  efficient  in- 
struction he  made  them  indeed 
worthy  to  be  retained  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  instead  of 
being  employed  for  the  dura- 
tion of  a  campaign  only,  and 
then  dismissed,  as  the  transport 
or  other  necessary  accompani- 
ments of  camp -fife  might  be 
dismissed.  "  The  superiority  of 
your  corps  rests  upon  a  founda- 
tion which  no  others  have," 
wrote  Sir  John  Malcolm  to 
Skinner.  "  Your  rissaldars  are 
men,  generally  speaking,  not 
only  of  character,  but  of  family ; 
those  under  them  are  not  only 
their  military  but  their  natural 
dependants."  And  again:  "You 
armed  them,  understand  their 
characters,  enter  into  their  pre- 
judices; can  encourage  them, 
without  spoiling  them;  know 
2c 
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what  they  can,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  cannot  do " ; 
but  he  adds,  "You  have  gone 
to  the  very  verge  of  making 
bad  regulars  of  admirable  ir- 
regulars." These  sentences  con- 
tain the  true  essence  of  the 
ideal  irregular  cavalry  leader. 
With  such  aims  as  these  the 
Bengal  irregular  cavalry  were 
first  raised ;  with  similar  aims 
the  regiments  of  the  Punjab 
were  formed  at  the  crisis  of 
1857  by  Hodson,  Cureton,  and 
Murray;  and  in  a  like  spirit 
the  whole  of  the  Bengal  cavalry 
was  remodelled  at  the  close  of 
the  Mutiny  campaigns.  But 
can  any  one  who  knows  the 
Indian  cavalry  of  to-day  claim 
that  they  would  still  satisfy 
the  critical  eye  of  a  Skinner 
or  a  Hodson?  or  is  it  certain 
that  our  modern  reformers  have 
stopped  short  of  the  extra  step 
which  makes  good  irregulars 
into  bad  regulars?  Thirteen 
years  ago  the  appointment  of 
Inspector-General  of  Cavalry  in 
India  was  first  instituted ;  such 
an  appointment  was  badly 
needed,  and  the  result  to  the 
army  generally  has  been  mark- 
edly good.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  annual  visit 
of  the  Inspector  -  General  has 
resulted  in  efforts  to  attain  a 
very  high  standard  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  exercises  of  the 
parade-ground  and  the  riding- 
school,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
dash  and  self-reliance  which  were 
in  old  days  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  our  Indian  cavalry. 
Can  any  Bengal  cavalry  officer 
(with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Guides  and  one  or  two  Pun- 
jab cavalry  regiments)  consci- 
entiously say  that  these  char- 


acteristics are  still  true  of  our 
sowars  of  to-day?  It  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  this  is  not 
so.  The  Bengal  cavalry  soldier 
will  gallop  over  a  measured 
distance  within  a  second  of  the 
regulation  pace ;  he  will  go 
through  the  lance-exercise  with 
the  precision  of  a  British  lan- 
cer; he  will  even  on  occasion 
perform  a  musical  ride  with 
the  accuracy  (almost)  of  his 
Majesty's  Life  Guards ;  at  out- 
post practice  he  will  be  able  to 
repeat  without  fault  the  orders 
for  vedettes,  and  will  give  you 
his  number,  the  number  of  his 
picket,  and  the  probable  posi- 
tion of  an  impossible  enemy 
without  faltering,  and  with  the 
correctness  of  a  poodle  doing 
its  tricks :  but  set  him  to  re- 
connoitre over  the  rocky  kopjes 
and  wooded  river  -  banks  of 
Natal,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  he  would  show  himself 
to  be  no  longer  the  natural 
scout  of  the  Mahratta  wars, 
and  would  not  be  far  behind 
trooper  Thomas  Atkins  in  blun- 
dering into  traps  and  falling 
a  victim  to  a  more  wily 
enemy. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  that 
one  of  the  first  results  of  our 
lessons  in  South  Africa  will 
be  to  restore  to  us  the  ideal 
irregular  cavalry  of  which  the 
material  is  in  danger  of  being 
spoiled  beneath  our  hands. 
While  recognising  that  the  re- 
quirements of  to-day  are  far 
in  excess  of  those  of  1803  or 
even  of  1857,  let  us  not  for- 
get Sir  John  Malcolm's  warn- 
ing to  Skinner,  and  guard 
against  making  the  finest  ir- 
regulars in  the  world  into  bad 
regulars. 
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WE  were  sitting,  a  party  of 
four,  —  one  of  whom  was  the 
Eector, — on  a  hill,  or  rather  a 
green  mound,  looking  down 
into  one  of  those  secluded 
valleys  which  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  retired  parts  of 
Surrey,  shut  in  by  wooded 
hills,  thick  with  hazel  copse, 
and  alternating  with  small 
steep  fields  of  corn  and  pas- 
ture, tangled  hedgerows,  and 
almost  always,  as  in  this  case, 
watered  by  a  running  stream 
rambling  over  its  shingly  bed, 
and  joining  its  musical  ripple 
to  the  chorus  of  birds  which 
were  in  full  song, — for  the  time 
was  April,  and  its  life  was 
making  itself  felt  and  seen  in 
every  breath  of  the  west  wind, 
and  in  every  spray  and  leaf 
on  which  the  afternoon  sun 
fell  in  glittering  light. 

The  valley  was  so  narrow 
that  you  could  almost  have 
thrown  a  stone  across  to  the 
sloping  hillside  opposite,  and 
it  appeared  at  first  sight  quite 
shut  in  where  the  mingled 
wood  and  copse  came  down 
and  met  on  either  side;  but 
the  stream  had  made  its  way 
through,  proving  an  outlet 
somewhere,  and  immediately 
below  us  it  spread  into  a  wide 
pond,  on  the  farther  side  of 
which  stood  a  water-mill  with 
an  old  cottage.  The  great  wheel 
was  silent  to-day,  and  the  water 
was  running  through  the  open 
sluices  into  the  stream  below, 
for  it  was  Sunday. 

The  cottage,  built  partly  of 
timber  set  in  plaster,  and  part- 


ly of  "  weather  tiling,"  was  old 
and  roomy,  with  a  roof  many- 
coloured  with  yellow  and 
orange  lichens,  while  the  brick- 
work had  acquired  that  charm- 
ing tint  of  soft  warm  grey  that 
only  age  can  give.  One  or  two 
apple-trees  just  reddening  into 
bloom  grew  in  the  overgrown 
garden ;  tall  ash  -  trees  and  a 
poplar  or  two  stood  out  against 
the  yellowing  western  sky, 
which  was  full  of  light ;  while 
all  along  the  margin  of  the 
water  the  green  undergrowth 
was  starred  with  the  golden 
flowers  of  the  marsh  marigold ; 
beds  of  "  ladies'  smocks  "  "  all 
silver  white,"  grew  close  to  the 
edge ;  and  higher  up  in  the 
wood  where  the  copse  had  been 
cleared  was  spread  a  sheet  of 
blue,  where  myraids  of  blue- 
bells had  sprung  up,  looking  as 
if  a  patch  of  the  sky  had  fallen 
to  the  earth. 

The  party  who  were  looking 
down  on  the  scene  consisted  of 
the  Rector  and  his  Curate,  and 
two  friends  of  a  younger  gen- 
eration who  had  came  from  Lon- 
don the  evening  before  as  guests, 
to  spend  a  "clean  Sunday." 

The  Hector,  who  held  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  South- 
country  livings,  was  in  the 
habit  of  entertaining  such 
guests  from  Saturday  till  Mon- 
day. He  gave  an  open  invi- 
tation to  such  of  the  sons  of 
old  friends  or  relations  who 
were  beginning  their  career  of 
work  in  London,  who  did  not 
think  his  bachelor  house  too  dull 
to  accept  his  hospitality. 
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One  of  these  was  myself,  who 
for  some  months  after  my 
arrival  in  London  found  life 
all  but  insupportable,  and  who 
was  thankful  for  a  day  in  the 
country,  which  filled  my  lungs 
with  pure  air  and  my  eyes  with 
the  familiar  and  dearly  loved 
scenes  for  which  they  pined; 
and  this  apart  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  company  of  the 
host  himself,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  companions. 

We  had  not  been  talking 
much,  but  now  a  discussion 
arose  between  the  Curate  and 
the  younger  of  the  Rector's 


"  It  seems  to  me,"  the  latter 
was  saying,  "that  the  Hodges 
and  the  Gileses  who  live  in  such 
places  as  this  are  all  made  on 
one  pattern,  or  at  most  two, 
and  that  one  would  not  know 
one  from  the  other  except  from 
their  outward  appearance." 

"  And  what  are  those  two 
patterns  on  which  so  many 
of  your  fellow  -  creatures  are 
made?"  asked  the  Curate. 

"  Well,  Hodge  is  drunk  and 
Giles  is  sober ;  the  drunken  man 
is  also  a  poacher ;  the  sober 
man  don't  know  how  to  read, 
but  sends  his  children  to  school 
and  works  hard ;  but  there  is 
no  special  character,  as  we 
should  call  it,  in  either — noth- 
ing to  interest  one  or  to  mark 
out  one  Hodge  from  another 
Hodge  individually.  So  I  can 
understand  a  man  who  takes 
orders  finding  that  a  town 
parish,  with  all  its  disagree- 
ables, was  a  necessity  to  incite 
him  to  work." 

I  knew  this  was  the  kind  of 
talk  especially  irritating  to  our 
host,  acting  upon  him  as  an 


immediate  call  to  arms  ;  accord- 
ingly before  the  Curate  could 
answer  he  spoke. 

"  Who  do  you  mean  by  Giles 
and  Hodge  ?  I  don't  know  any 
persons  hereabouts  who  have 
these  names." 

He  knew  perfectly  well,  of 
course,  to  whom  the  names 
pointed. 

"  I  mean  the  labourers  who 
live  in  parishes  like  this :  they 
have  no  distinctive  character,  no 
individuality  except  the  broad 
ones  I  have  named." 

"  I  don't  like  those  caste 
names,"  said  the  Hector ;  "  they 
do  more  to  separate  and  bring 
ill-feeling  between  classes  than 
the  people  who  use  them  sup- 
pose. Why  should  men  who 
labour  in  the  fields  be  classi- 
fied under  the  name  of  Hodge  ? 
It  is,  I  believe,  an  accepted 
joke,  but  a  hurtful  one,  because 
there  is  a  world  of  contempt 
in  it." 

"  I  won't  call  them  by  that 
name,  then  ;  but  what  I  say  is 
surely  true." 

"  That  the  labouring  people 
living  in  country  places  like 
this — out  of  the  world,  as  it 
is  called — are  without  any  in- 
dividuality, without  any  of 
those  finer  traits  of  character 
which  mark  off  those  of  higher 
social  grade?  I  know  some 
people  think  so.  I  fancy  it  is 
because  they  have  never  seen 
these  people  as  they  are — have 
never  bridged  over  the  great 
social  gulf  which  divides  us. 
Poor  souls,  so  much  of  their 
wellbeing  depends  upon  us — 
upon  our  approval, — upon  our 
patronage  often  —  that  the 
shades  of  character  are  not 
seen,  often  because  they  are 
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never  at  their  ease  with  us, 
and  because,  I  fear,  they  wish 
to  win  our  favour."  There  was 
silence  for  a  while  as  the 
Rector  mused;  then  he  spoke 
again :  "I  have  seen  traits  of 
character  strongly  marked  in 
many  of  the  poorest  and  most 
simple-minded  of  my  parish- 
ioners. Some  simple  words 
(few  people  know  how  small 
the  vocabulary  of  a  country 
labourer  is,  especially  one  of 
the  past  generation)  have 
shown  an  almost  ideal  nobility 
of  character,  which  might  put 
many  of  a  higher  grade  to 
shame — a  sense  of  the  largest 
hospitality — a  native  wit  and  a 
delicacy  of  tact  quite  remark- 
able ;  while  one  finds  germs  of 
a  poetic  nature  in  an  apprecia- 
tion of  natural  beauty,  expressed 
perhaps  in  a  very  crude  form  of 
words.  I  could  tell  you  a 
story,"  continued  the  Hector, 
"  connected  with  that  cottage 
below  there  which  would  be  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
say.  Oh,  there's  nothing  very 
romantic  or  tragic  in  it,  as 
some  would  consider  it,"  he 
added,  as  we  expressed  a  wish 
to  hear  it ;  "  the  occurrences 
were  very  simple,  and  caused 
little  remark  at  the  time.  It 
rests  in  my  memory  as  marking 
the  strong  characteristics  of 
those  concerned  in  it.  I'll  tell 
it  you  as  we  go  home." 

The  story,  however,  was  not 
told  at  that  time.  I  heard  it 
only  when  I  visited  the  Rectory 
again.  My  friend  had  the  gift 
of  story-telling,  and  his  heart 
was  in  this,  for  it  related  to  a 
part  of  the  country  he  loved 
and  to  the  people  among  whom 
his  youth  had  been  spent.  In 


youth  he  had  been  heir  to  a 
great  part  of  the  parish  of 
which  he  was  now  only  the 
Hector.  The  property  was  all 
lost  to  him  before  he  inherited 
it,  and  his  home  broken  up. 
When  he  returned  to  the  parish 
it  was  as  its  incumbent,  and  he 
has  often  told  me  that  no  one 
was  more  surprised  than  he 
was  when  he  found  himself 
appointed  to  a  place  which  at 
one  time  appeared  to  him  in 
the  light  of  a  lost  paradise. 

This  is  the  story,  and  I  only 
wish  I  could  repeat  his  version 
of  it,  word  for  word. 

When  I  was  young,  said 
the  Rector,  there  lived  in 
the  cottage  by  the  mill  a 
couple  named  Edser,  whose 
only  children,  a  pair  of  twins, 
pretty  fair  little  things  of  five 
years  old,  were  the  delight 
of  their  parents,  especially  of 
their  father,  who  perhaps 
might  approach  pretty  nearly 
to  the  idea  of  "Hodge,"  as 
the  character  appears  to  some 
people,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
none  of  the  advantages  of 
modern  education,  and  wore  a 
"smock,"  which  was  in  those 
days  the  usual  and  convenient 
attire  of  the  labourers  in 
Surrey,  as  it  had  probably 
been  that  of  their  fathers  for 
more  generations  than  they 
could  count. 

Edser  was  not  the  owner  of 
the  mill,  nor  the  master  of  it ; 
he  lived  in  the  cottage  merely 
to  look  after  it  for  the  miller, 
who  owned  another  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Mrs  Edser  was  what  her 
neighbours  called  a  "still 
woman"  —  i.e.9  she  was  very 
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quiet,  and  unremarkable  in 
every  way  —  never  talking 
much  nor  making  friends  out 
of  her  own  house.  The  neigh- 
bours also  said  she  had  a 
temper,  and  lacked  in  thrift. 
A  stranger,  looking  at  her  pale 
handsome  face  and  reserved 
manner,  might  have  thought 
she  was  of  a  higher  grade 
than  her  husband,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case.  She 
was  in  service  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  and  could  only 
read  and  write  to  the  extent 
then  considered  sufficient  by 
others  of  her  class. 

The  twins  were  about  five 
years  old,  when  one  spring 
day,  attracted  by  the  tufts  of 
yellow  marsh  marigolds  grow- 
ing on  the  bank,  they  made 
their  way  to  the  farther  side 
of  the  mill-pond,  where  the 
edge  of  the  water  was  hidden 
in  the  lush  herbage  of  spring. 
With  their  hands  full  of 
flowers,  and  chirping  like  two 
young  .  birds,  the  children 
rambled  on,  heedless  of  danger, 
till  they  found  themselves 
sinking  in  the  ooze  of  the  margin 
of  the  pond :  then  a  frightened 
struggle  hand -in -hand  to  es- 
cape from  the  chilly  water,  a 
plunge  forward  to  catch  at  an 
overhanging  branch,  and  both 
were  in  a  moment  overwhelmed 
in  deep  water.  There  was  but 
a  terrified  cry,  a  splash,  un- 
heard by  the  mother,  who  was 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  or  by 
the  father,  busy  in  the  mill, 
where  the  panting  of  the 
great  wheel  drowned  all  other 
sounds. 

It  happened  that  a  boy  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  years,  who 
had  been  sent  on  an  errand  to 


the  mill,  was  leaning  over  the 
half -door  of  the  mill  at  the 
time  that  the  children  had 
strayed  into  danger.  He  heard 
the  sudden  splash  and  the  cry, 
and  in  another  moment  he  had 
dashed  through  the  door,  and 
running  round  the  edge  of  the 
pond,  had  plunged  into  the 
water  after  the  struggling 
children.  One  little  skirt  was 
caught,  and  the  child  dragged 
out  and  thrown  out  of  danger 
on  the  bank ;  then  in  again, — 
ah !  the  water  is  deeper  and 
colder  now,  and  closing  fast 
over  the  head  of  the  brave 
boy,  still  striving  to  grasp  the 
other  sinking  child  :  both  must 
have  sunk,  but  that  help  had 
come.  A  man  passing  up  the 
lane  had  given  the  alarm ;  the 
father  himself,  the  mother, 
wild  with  terror,  crowded  to 
the  spot.  The  boy  and  the 
child  were  brought  out  to- 
gether,— the  boy  half -uncon- 
scious and  bewildered,  but, 
after  a  few  deep  gasps,  open- 
ing his  eyes,  and  trying  to 
get  upon  his  feet ;  while  loving 
hands  snatched  up  the  child, 
whose  dripping  hair  clung 
close  to  a  lifeless  body,  and 
whose  blue  eyes  would  never 
again  open  on  this  world. 

It  was  a  sad  scene  to  mar 
the  calm  of  that  sequestered 
spot,  under  the  bright  spring 
sunshine,  with  the  air  full 
of  humming  insects  and  the 
song  of  birds,  and  the  place 
gay  with  flowers.  A  few  days 
afterwards  I  passed  by  the 
mill,  and  lapping  against  the 
bridge  which  crossed  the 
stream  were  the  scattered 
flowers  which  had  fallen  from 
the  children's  hands  —  frail 
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memorials  of  the  little  life  so  house  outfit  tied  up  in  a  bundle 
soon  quenched.  I  remember  in  his  hand,  he  trotted  after  his 
I  gathered  them  together  and  new  master,  to  take  possession 


took  them  out  of  the  water  lest 
the  parents  should  see  them. 
The   passionate    and   unsub- 


of  the  little  truckle-bed  in  the 
attic  of  the  old  farm  on  the 
hill.  A  picturesque  old  place 


dued   grief  of   the   father  was  it  was  then,  having  seen  better 

sooner  over  than  the  deep  un-  days   once.     The  only  bit   left 

spoken    sorrow    of    the    silent  of  the  old  manor  house  it  once 

undemonstrative  mother,  whose  was,  consisted  of  the  large  open 

heart  was  perhaps  more  deeply  porch,  and  above  it  a  mullioned 

stirred,  because  the   child   she  window  set  in  a  fine  ogee  gable. 


had  lost  was  the   weaker  and 
attractive     of     the     two, 


There    was    a    group    of    old 
Scotch   firs  on  a  mound  close 


and  the  one  who  most  needed  by,  from  which  you  could  see 

her  care  and  protection.     She  miles   over    a   thickly   wooded 

was    quiet    and    still    in    her  country ;   and   a  great   stretch 

grief,   appearing   to   find  relief  of  purple  moor   to   the   south, 

in   gratitude   to   the   boy  who  rising    up   till  it  fell   abruptly 

had    risked    his    life    for    her  down  into  the  weald  of  Sussex, 

children,    and   who   had   saved  where  beyond  the  blue  bound- 


her    from     being     a     childless 
mother.      As    far    as    it 
possible   in   her    circumstances 


ary    of    distant      downs     one 
was     caught  a  misty  glimpse  of  sea. 
The  farmhouse,  with  a   few 


and  to  her  quiet  nature,  she  acres  round  it,  had  been  in  the 
took  the  boy,  Jeffrey  Lee,  to  possession  of  the  Browns  for 
her  heart.  He  was  a  work-  several  generations,  though 
house  boy — a  nobody's  child,  their  position  had  never  been 
the  people  in  the  parish  said —  above  that  of  small  farmers ; 
and  his  name  was  given  him  and  they  were  proud  of  their 
as  that  of  the  man  who  stood  possession,  and  had  never 
sponsor  to  him,  "for  want  of  parted  with  it,  though  often 

Jeff's    pressed  by  poverty. 

Adam  Brown,  the  present 
owner,  had  made  a  little  money 
elsewhere  before  he  came  to 
live  there — a  reserved  eccen- 

healthy  little  lad,  however,  trio  man,  seeming  to  belong 
doing  credit  to  his  workhouse  to  nobody.  His  only  son,  a 
fare  and  bringing  up,  slich  as  wild  intractable  lad,  always 
it  was  in  those  days ;  and  when  in  disgrace,  and  bringing  his 
old  Adam  Brown  of  the  Hill  father  into  trouble,  had  at  last 
Farm  came  one  day  to  the  disappeared,  leaving  the  old 
"  House  "  to  ask  if  they  had  an  man  alone.  It  was  said  that 
honest  lad  who  would  work  Harry  Brown  had  once  re- 
and  give  no  trouble,  he  was  turned  demanding  money  from 
told  of  Jeffrey  Lee ;  and  he  his  father,  which  being  refused, 
was  a  happy  boy  that  day  he  had  possessed  himself  of  it 
when,  with  his  scanty  work-  by  force,  and  from  that  day  he 


a  better,"  as  they  said, 
parents  had  been  "travellers," 
and  that  was  all  that  was 
known  about  them. 

He   grew   up   to   be  a  rosy, 
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had  been  heard  of  no  more  till 
reports  came  that  he  had  died 
in  South  America.  Meanwhile 
Jeff  grew  and  prospered  —  an 
honest,  simple-minded  lad,  who 
looked  you  in  the  face,  and  with 
a  heart  always  open  to  kindness 
wherever  he  found  it.  He  and 
"master,"  as  he  always  called 
Adam,  got  on  well  together ; 
and  gradually,  as  years  went 
on,  the  lonely  man  and  the  boy 
who  belonged  to  no  one  grew 
more  and  more  to  each  other. 
Jeff  never  presumed  on  the 
confidence  with  which  Adam 
treated  him.  His  was  a  happy 
guileless  nature,  and  he  grew 
to  look  upon  himself  as  wholly 
belonging  to  "master,"  and 
part  and  parcel  of  the  farm. 

Adam  was  a  good  judge  of 
horses,  and  always  had  a  few 
promising  young  ones  about 
the  place.  Jeff  won  his  heart 
from  the  first  by  his  absence 
of  all  fear  in  mounting  bare- 
backed the  wildest  and  least 
broken  of  the  colts.  And  on 
market-days  the  boy  might  be 
seen  careering  up  and  down 
the  market-place,  without  a 
saddle,  showing  off  the  paces 
of  one  destined  to  turn  into  a 
clever  hack,  or  gig -horse,  or 
to  go  well  with  the  hounds 
with  a  hunting  farmer ;  and 
who  so  happy  as  Jeff  when, 
seated  on  one  of  his  favour- 
ites, with  rough  coats,  muddy 
heels,  and  long  wind-blown 
manes  and  tails,  he  led  the 
string  to  water  ?  His  brave 
act  in  saving  Edser's  child  was 
soon  forgotten  in  that  primi- 
tive plac.  Jeff  himself  from 
the  first  had  shunned  all  ref- 
erence to  it,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  persistence  of  the  mother 
of  the  child  that  he  was  at  last 


induced  to  go  to  the  mill.  After 
that,  however,  on  Sundays  and 
afternoons  when  his  work  was 
over,  Jeff  got  into  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  cottage  to  play 
with  little  Milly,  while  Mrs 
Edser  stitched  up  many  a  hole 
in  Jeff's  jacket  which  had  been 
overlooked  by  old  Jenny  Sher- 
man, Adam's  housekeeper.  The 
poor  mother  loved  nothing  so 
well  as  being  kind  to  the  boy. 
She  was  a  woman  of  strong  char- 
acter, with  all  her  silence  and 
reserve ;  not  a  happy  woman, 
as  I  came  to  know  in  after-days 
— one  whose  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  was  strong  and  exacting ; 
stronger,  too,  than  her  powers 
of  self-control,  and  suffering 
keenly  from  the  contact  with 
rougher  and  less  scrupulous 
natures.  She  and  her  hus- 
band could  have  had  little  in 
common,  of  which  he  was  quite 
unconscious;  as  when  she  was 
striving  with  all  her  strength 
to  hide  her  dislike  and  disap- 
proval of  some  outbreak  of  lan- 
guage he  sometimes,  though  by 
no  means  habitually,  indulged 
in,  or  when  he  came  home 
from  the  town,  four  miles 
away,  having  taken  a  too 
cheerful  glass  on  his  way. 
She  had  soon  found  that  any 
remonstrance  on  her  part  (gen- 
erally on  religious  grounds, 
very  crude,  poor  woman,  I 
daresay,  and  put  in  language 
hardly  her  own,  and  quite  un- 
intelligible to  him)  only  made 
him  angry,  so  she  suffered,  in 
silence.  She  was  a  very  re- 
ligious woman,  coining  of  a 
dissenting  family.  No  doubt, 
in  those  days  of  carelessness 
and  decay  of  Church  principles, 
notwithstanding  their  narrow 
prejudices  and  one-sided  view 
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of  the  truth,  in  many  a  country 
parish  the  earnestness  and  zeal 
of  religion  existed  almost  en- 
tirely among  ,  the  "  chapel 
people." 

There  was  no  "chapel,"  how- 
ever, in  our  parish,  and  Mrs 
Edser  was  not  only  always  to 
be  seen  in  church,  but  she  took 
Jeff  with  her,  in  which  she  was 
seconded  by  Adam  Brown.  He 
had  curious  notions  of  church- 
going  himself,  and  never  went 
there.  My  mother,  who  was 
beloved  by  all  her  poor  neigh- 
bours, once  tried  to  gain  his 
confidence  on  the  subject,  but 
quite  in  vain.  "Never  you 
trouble  yourself  about  me,  my 
good  madam,"  he  said.  "I'm 
quite  as  good  a  Christian  as 
half  the  folks  you  see  in  church 
as  regular  as  the  parson  him- 
self." Adam's  refusal  to  enter 
the  church  was  supposed  to  be 
based  upon  an  old  quarrel  re- 
lating to  a  "pew"  for  which 
the  Hill  farm  had  a  faculty,  and 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived 
by  some  prior  claimant.  Adam 
declined  to  enter  a  place  which 
only  served  to  rouse  his  anger. 
In  those  days  almost  all  village 
churches  had  high  pews,  and 
our  little  old  church  was  no 
exception.  It  was  filled  with 
high  wooden  boxes,  and  plenty 
of  whitewash  did  not  add  to 
its  beauty.  All  these  things 
are  changed  now,  with  many 
others.  I  remember  them  as 
inseparably  connected  with  the 
locality  I  loved.  Life  sixty 
years  ago  was  simpler  in  the 
people  who  dwelt  in  the  hamlets 
edging  the  wide  heaths  and 
commons,  in  the  cottages  scat- 
tered by  twos  and  threes  along 
the  green  lanes,  and  in  the 
farms  lying  solitarily  among 


the  corn  -  fields  and  orchards. 
Then  was  to  be  heard  on  dewy 
summer  mornings  the  long 
swish  of  the  scythes  in  the 
hay-fields ;  and  by  midday  the 
field  was  alive  with  colour  and 
movement,  as  the  long  rows  of 
women,  with  fluttering  aprons 
and  sun-bonnets,  followed  the 
mowers.  There  were  no  mow- 
ing or  hay-making  machines  in 
those  days.  The  ripe  wheat 
fell  rustling  as  the  men  bent  to 
the  sickle,  and  the  sheaves  were 
bound  and  piled  by  dexterous 
hands  all  the  long  August  day 
of  brilliant  sunshine.  There 
were  saw-pits,  too,  in  the  wooded 
glades  where  the  woodcutters 
were  at  work  with  jangling 
team  and  wain,  and  a  "top 
sawyer  "  was  more  than  a  name. 
Now  we  have  steam  saw-mills 
and  traction-engines  breaking 
upon  the  woodland  solitudes  and 
silence  with  their  discordant 
noises  :  in  those  days  the  winter 
stillness  was  broken  only  by 
the  regular  rhythm  of  the  flails 
in  far  -  off  barns, — one  might 
wander  for  days  in  the  country 
now  without  the  cheerful  sound, 
with  its  associations,  dear  to 
some  hearts :  and  surely  the 
sheep-bells  no  longer  fill  the  air 
as  they  used  to  do. 

For  education  as  we  now 
consider  it  essential,  there  was 
none.  How  well  do  I  remem- 
ber the  small  pale  woman  who 
ruled  as  schoolmistress  in  the 
cottage  on  the  edge  of  one  of 
the  great  beech  woods;  and 
the  village  clerk,  who  was  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  who  offi- 
ciated in  church,  a  portly  fig- 
ure, in  a  brown  wig  and  shorts 
and  grey  stockings,  with  a  nose- 
gay in  his  buttonhole,  of  which 
a  dahlia  or  a  sunflower  formed 
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a  conspicuous  part !  Doubtless 
all  these  things  are  changed, 
but  who  shall  say  that  the 
change  is  always  for  the  bet- 
ter? I  would  by  no  means 
assert  that  the  simple  labour- 
ing folk — the  men  in  the  snowy 
"smocks"  betokening  Sunday, 
the  women  in  tidy  shawls  and 
black  silk  bonnets  —  were  less 
devout  or  less  earnest  in  their 
worship  than  the  generation 
that  has  followed  them.  If 
Jeff's  schooling  had  been  such 
as  he  would  have  had  now,  no 
doubt  he  would  have  benefited 
by  the  many  organisations  in- 
tended for  the  good  of  his  class. 
He  would  have  been  a  member 
of  a  club,  where  his  mind  would 
have  been  opened  by  reading 
much  cheap  literature  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  day;  and 
being  naturally  a  sober  lad,  he 
would  have  been  induced  to 
become  a  member  of  a  tem- 
perance "guild."  He  had  none 
of  the  probable  advantages  of 
these  things,  however,  and  was 
so  little  advanced  as  not  to 
know  the  want  of  them ;  and 
when  all  is  said,  I  doubt  if  they 
would  have  made  him  a  better 
or  a  happier  man.  Having  to 
depend  wholly  on  himself,  he 
had  learned  to  exercise  every 
faculty  he  possessed  in  the 
everyday  work  of  his  life. 
When  he  was  old  enough  to 
hold  a  plough,  he  drove  a 
straight  furrow,  and  was  proud 
of  it.  In  winter  he  cut  and 
plashed  the  tangled  hedges  of 
thorn  and  bramble  and  wild- 
rose  about  the  farm ;  and  he 
turned  a  watercourse  and  dug 
a  ditch  with  a  pride  in  his 
work.  Jeff's  vocabulary  was 
small,  but  he  used  what  words 
he  had  at  command  with  a  full 


understanding  of  what  he  meant 
by  them,  and  always  to  the 
point.  Nevertheless,  in  these 
days  I  believe  he  would  have 
earned  nothing  for  himself  but 
the  name  of  "  Hodge." 

Very  soon  after  the  events  I 
have  told  you,  my  own  home 
was  broken  up  and  passed  into 
the  hands  of  strangers.  When 
I  returned  to  the  parish  Jeff 
was  a  man  of  five-  or  six-and- 
twenty.  The  very  Sunday  fol- 
lowing my  return  I  understood 
what  those  years  had  done  for 
him  and  for  the  little  maid 
whose  life  he  had  saved.  They 
were  acknowledged  lovers,  hav- 
ing "kept  company"  for  some 
years ;  and  I  met  them  both 
taking  a  Sunday  walk  in  the 
lane  leading  down  to  the  mill. 

Mrs  Edser  appeared  little 
altered  since  I  had  seen  her 
last  —  fifteen  years  ago.  No 
more  children  had  been  born  to 
take  the  place  of  the  one  she 
had  lost,  and  I  soon  found  that 
she  unconsciously  invested  the 
memory  of  that  one  with  all 
the  qualities  she  missed  in  the 
other  belonging  to  her.  Kitty 
would  have  been  gentle  and 
obedient,  whereas  Milly  (though 
it  was  not  from  her  mother 
that  I  heard  it)  was  rebellious 
and  wayward.  Kitty  would 
have  sat  at  her  knee  and  have 
listened  to  Bible  stories,  where- 
as Milly  was  impatient  of  any- 
thing but  amusement.  Most 
people  would  have  forgiven 
Milly  these  things,  for  at 
twenty  she  was  a  beautiful 
girl  ;  dark  -  haired  like  her 
mother,  with  grey  eyes  shaded 
by  dark  lashes  —  a  mantling 
colour,  none  the  less  lovely 
because  the  sun  had  sown  some 
brown  freckles  upon  the  other- 
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wise  fair  skin.  There  was  a 
certain  restraint  between  the 
mother  and  daughter.  The 
neighbours  said  "Mrs  Edser's 
girl"  did  not  get  on  with  her 
mother.  Milly  was,  in  fact,  a 
disturbing  element  in  the  cot- 
tage. Her  father  idolised  "  his 
little  lass,"  as  he  called  her, 
and  indulged  her  in  every- 
thing. The  mother,  with  bet- 
ter foresight,  strove  to  tame 
her  high  spirits  and  wayward 
temper,  and  this  led  to  jars. 
It  ended  in  the  mother  being 
partly  afraid  of  the  beautiful 
wilful  girl,  who  was  always 
sure  of  her  father's  advocacy. 

Milly's  life  had  hitherto  been 
the  same  as  other  girls  of  her 
class  in  the  parish ;  when  she 
grew  tall  enough  she  went  to 
"a  place."  There  was  nothing 
to  wonder  at  in  the  fact  that  no 
place  suited  her  for  long.  She 
soon  grew  home-sick,  and  re- 
turned, and  then  another  and 
another  was  tried ;  and  now  all 
this  had  come  to  an  end,  for  she 
was  going  to  be  married.  The 
affair  seemed  almost  a  matter  of 
course ;  yet  no  one  could  see 
them  together  without  knowing 
that  the  pair  were  in  love  with 
each  other.  Milly  certainly 
was,  and  as  for  Jeff,  his  love 
for  her  had  grown  to  be  part  of 
his  very  life.  The  neighbours 
said  it  was  a  good  match,  for 
had  not  Adam  Brown  said  that 
he  should  leave  Jeff  all  he  had 
in  the  world  ?  And  as  old  Jenny 
Sherman  was  getting  old  for 
her  work,  he  had  declared  him- 
self willing  that  Milly  should 
live  at  the  farm  and  do  for 
them  all  with  Jenny's  help. 

They  were  to  be  married  at 
Whitsuntide,  and  now  it  was 
April,  and  almost  every  evening 


after  his  work  Jeff  was  coming 
to  see  the  girl  who  was  so  soon 
to  be  his  wife.  He  had  come 
one  evening  soon  after  my  re- 
turn, and  looking  in  at  the  low 
casement,  asked  whether  there 
was  no  errand  he  could  do  for 
"  mother  "  (as  he  always  called 
Mrs  Edser)  at  G.,  whither  he 
was  going  the  next  morning 
with  a  young  horse  the  doctor 
there  had  taken  a  fancy  to. 
Then  the  pair  had  stolen  off 
together  for  a  stroll,  as  they 
had  done  on  many  a  spring 
evening  of  late.  They  had 
mounted  the  steep  path  through 
the  coppice  where  primroses 
grew  in  profusion,  and  the  girl 
had  seated  herself  on  the  mossy 
bank  by  the  pathway,  her  lap 
full  of  primroses,  which  she  was 
tying  in  bunches,  while  Jeff 
was  half  -  hidden  among  the 
hazel-bushes  as  he  filled  his  hat 
with  the  flowers.  It  was  there 
that  I  saw  them :  and  I  re- 
membered it  afterwards,  as  it 
was  the  last  time  I  saw  them 
together.  I  can  see  them 
now,  as  I  came  upon  them 
suddenly  on  my  way  down 
through  the  copse  —  Milly 
rising  as  I  came  in  sight  with 
an  awkward  grace,  Jeff  shame- 
faced at  being  caught,  only 
pushing  farther  out  of  sight 
among  the  bushes. 

It  was  midday  the  next 
morning  when  Jeff  brought  out 
the  young  horse  and  mounted 
to  start  on  his  ride,  with  Adam 
standing  by  and  looking  on 
.with  pride.  The  last  year  or 
two  had  brought  a  certain 
change  in  the  young  man. 
There  was  a  look  of  greater 
self-dependence  than  formerly, 
arising  perhaps  from  his  posi- 
tion at  the  farm,  which  had 
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prospered  of  late ;  for  added  to 
Adam's  experience,  there  had 
been  Jeffs  keen  eyes  and  apti- 
tude for  farm  work.  It  was 
known  that  Adam  was  putting 
by  money,  and  who  was  to 
come  after  him  and  inherit  all 
he  had  but  the  young  man  who 
had  been  as  a  son  to  him  all 
these  years?  No  one  who 
thought  about  the  matter  at 
all  doubted  the  fact.  It  was  a 
lovely  spring  morning  when 
Jeff  rode  out  of  the  farmyard 
quietly,  for  the  grey  must  look 
his  best  when  he  brought  him 
into  G.,  down  the  narrow  lane, 
whose  high  sandy  banks  were 
green  with  the  lush  herbage  of 
spring,  on  to  the  highroad,  and 
then  up  the  white  chalky  track 
which  led  to  the  breezy  down, 
where  the  cloud  shadows  were 
racing  with  the  sunshine,  and 
the  wide  landscape  stretched  at 
his  feet  was  dappled  with  light 
and  shade,  and  where  he  gave 
the  grey  a  canter  to  put  him  in 
spirits;  and  gently  now,  into 
the  county  town,  in  the  high 
street  of  which  Jeff  stopped  to 
ask  his  way  to  the  house  he 
wanted.  He  had  started  again 
to  follow  the  direction  when  he 
observed  a  lad  of  twelve  with  a 
pale  face  and  a  ragged  jacket 
following  him. 

"  Let  me  hold  your  horse, 
sir,"  said  the  boy,  when  Jeff 
stopped  before  the  doctor's 
house. 

"  I  don't  want  my  horse  held, 
my  lad  ; "  and  he  added  quickly, 
as  the  boy  took  hold  of  the  rein, 
"  Out  of  the  way,  or  he'll  be  over 
you." 

It  was  too  late :  the  horse, 
young  and  nervous,  at  the  touch 
of  a  stranger  threw  up  his  head, 
and  then,  as  the  boy  caught  at 


the  rein,  reared,  plunged,  and 
in  a  moment  the  boy  was  under 
his  feet  on  the  ground.  Jeff 
sprang  from  his  saddle  in  a 
moment,  while  a  passer-by  had 
as  quickly  dragged  the  boy 
out  of  further  harm  on  to  the 
pavement. 

The  boy,  breathless  and  pale, 
as  he  sat  on  the  curbstone, 
did  not  seem  much  hurt.  "  I 
wanted  a  copper,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  thought  you'd  give  me  one." 

The  doctor  came  out.  "  His 
arm  is  badly  bruised,"  said  he, 
after  he  had  examined  it. 
"  Take  him  to  the  infirmary, 
and  I'll  be  round  as  soon  as 
you  are  there." 

The  boy  turned  to  Jeff. 
"  Please  go  and  tell  my 
mother,"  he  said ;  "  my  name's 
Albert  Brown,  and  we  live  in 
Church  Alley,  on  the  right. 
Tell  her  I'm  not  very  bad,"  he 
added  anxiously,  and  Jeff,  in 
great  compunction,  though  he 
knew  he  was  not  answerable 
for  the  boy's  accident,  put  up 
his  horse  and  started  off. 

"  There's  some  one  to  see  you, 
Mrs  Brown,"  said  the  landlady 
of  the  small  house  in  Church 
Alley,  throwing  open  the  door 
of  a  squalid  room  in  which  a 
woman  in  shabby  gown,  which 
had  once  been  smart,  was  nurs- 
ing a  child;  while  a  girl  of 
fourteen,  more  pale  and  thin 
even  than  the  boy  who  had 
been  thrown  down,  and  with 
a  sweet  gentle  face,  was  try- 
ing to  soothe  to  sleep  a  wail- 
ing child  of  two.  A  man 
about  forty  lay  on  an  old 
horse -hair  sofa  covered  with 
a  ragged  shawl,  reading  a 
dirty  novel,  looking  very  ill, 
and  coughing. 

"I    knew   there    was    some 
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trouble  when  I  saw  you  come 
in,"  said  the  woman,  wearily 
rising,  when  Jeff  had  told  his 
tale,  and  had  expressed  sorrow 
for  the  accident,  adding,  "  If 
there's  anything  to  pay,  I'm 
ready  to  do  what  I  can,  but 
it  wasn't  my  fault,  I'm  bound 
to  say." 

"  Well,  we  must  be  thankful 
it's  no  worse ;  but  it's  bad  luck, 
like  everything  else.  He's  the 
only  one  who  can  get  out  to  do 
anything.  His  father's  too  ill 
to  go  out,  and  we're  strangers 
here." 

"  The  stupid  young  rascal,  it 
serves  him  right,"  interrupted 
the  man  on  the  sofa ;  "  but  who 
may  you  be  ?  "  he  added,  when 
Jeff  had  given  the  woman  the 
few  shillings  he  had  in  his 
pocket.  "If  the  boy's  laid  up 
for  long  it  will  be  a  loss  to  us ; 
and  once  you're  gone,  I  don't 
reckon  we  shall  see  you  again." 

"  I'm  to  be  heard  of  any  day 
at  Adam  Brown's  at  the  Hill 
farm,  about  four  miles  from 
here ;  but  I'll  be  in  town  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  will  go  myself 
to  see  the  boy." 

At  these  words  the  man 
started  up,  and,  throwing  the 
book  into  a  corner,  exclaimed — 

"  Young  man,  do  you  know 
who  Adam  Brown  is  ?  " 

"  Only  that  he  lives  at  the 
Hill  farm,  and  that  I've  lived 
with  him  these  fifteen  years." 

"Well — Adam  Brown's  my 
father." 

Jeff  started  at  the  sudden 
announcement. 

"  Are  you  Harry  Brown, 
then?" 

"  That's  my  name,  at  your 
service ; "  but  here  he  was 
seized  with  so  violent  a  fit  of 
coughing  that  his  wife  started 


up  and  hastened  to  him,  making 
signs  to  Jeff  to  go,  saying  in  a 
hurried  whisper,  "  Stop  outside, 
and  I'll  come  to  you  when  the 
fit  is  over." 

Jeff,  astounded,  and  hardly 
able  to  take  in  the  purport  of 
what  he  heard,  waited  outside 
the  door  till  the  violence  of  the 
choking  fit  was  passed,  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  silence  the 
woman  joined  him,  closing  the 
door  behind  her. 

"  He's  better  now,"  she  said ; 
"yes,  he's  been  very  ill,  and 
we'd  a  bad  passage  from 
America.  But  I  want  to  ask 
you,  Do  you  know  Adam 
Brown  ?  Well,  you  must  if  you 
live  with  him.  Does  he  ever 
mention  his  son  Harry  ?  Will 
he  be  glad  to  hear  of  him? 
Will  he  see  him,  do  you 
think?" 

"That's  more  than  I  can 
say;  he  was  told  his  son  died 
some  years  ago." 

"  Oh  no,  he's  not  dead !  That 
was  because  there  was  some 
story  against  him,  and  he  had 
to  keep  out  of  the  way.  It 
was  before  he  married  me. 
Since  then  we  have  been  living 
in  America,  and  doing  pretty 
well;  but  we've  gone  down- 
hill lately,  and  my  husband's 
health  has  been  very  bad.  At 
last  we  settled  we'd  come  over 
here  to  see  what  his  father 
would  do  for  us.  A  mate  of 
my  husband's  from  these  parts 
told  us  his  father  was  alive  and 
hearty;  and  there's  the  chil- 
dren. He  was  going  over  to  the 
place  to  see  if  his  father  would 
take  us  in  and  let  bygones  be 
bygones ;  but  there,  he  fell  ill 
again,  and  now  I  don't  know 
when  he'll  get  out." 

As  Jeff  rode  over  the  downs, 
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where  he  looked  down  into  the 
wooded  valley  in  which  his 
home  lay,  he  saw  nothing, 
though  all  was  visible  to  his 
bodily  eyes.  That  was  Harry 
Brown,  then,  his  master's  son, 
whose  name  he  had  hardly 
heard  mentioned,  who  had 
nearly  broken  his  father's 
heart ;  and  he  had  come  home, 
as  Jeff's  common -sense  told 
him,  to  bring  trouble,  and  per- 
haps shame.  Jeff  was  not 
given  to  meditation,  and  now 
his  thoughts  were  flying  wildly 
from  one  thing  to  another, 
trying  to  realise  what  he  had 
heard  in  vain. 

It  was  with  these  confused 
images  rushing  through  his 
mind  that  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  Hill  farm,  and  saw  a  little 
crowd  of  people  standing  with- 
in the  old  porch.  A  heavy 
sense  of  coming  evil  fell  at  once 
on  Jeff's  already  agitated  heart, 
and  as  he  sprang  down  from 
his  horse,  looking  from  one  to 
another  of  the  neighbours  who 
had  gathered  there,  there  was 
no  need  to  ask  what  had  hap- 
pened, for  ill  news  is  quickly 
told.  His  master  was  dead. 
He  had  been  found  by  his  old 
housekeeper  sitting  in  his  easy- 
chair,  his  head  resting  on  his 
arms,  as  if  he  was  asleep.  He 
must  have  died,  they  said, 
within  an  hour  of  Jeff's  leav- 
ing him. 

Adam  was  gone :  he  had 
passed  away  "  by  the  visitation 
of  God"— faithful  words!  Do 
we  not  somewhat  abrogate 
them  when  in  our  supplication 
from  visible  and  invisible  evils 
we  pray  to  be  guarded  from 
"  sudden  death  "  ? 

It  was  as  one  in  a  dream 
that  Jeff  went  about  the  old 


place,  trying  to  do  faithfully 
the  work  that  had  been  his  to 
do  when  the  "master's"  eye 
was  upon  him.  The  neigh- 
bours came  and  went ;  the  nine 
days'  wonder  of  the  startling 
event  in  a  place  so  seldom 
stirred  by  unlooked-for  occur- 
rences died  out. 

To  me  only  Jeff  told  the 
strange  event  of  that  morning, 
and  I  had  advised  him  to  abide 
by  the  advice  of  an  older  head 
than  his  own,  and  not  to  take 
as  truth,  without  strict  in- 
vestigation, what  might  be  the 
false  claim  of  an  adventurer. 
The  occurrence  somehow  got 
about,  however ;  but  it  seemed 
to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  notwithstanding  (and 
as,  indeed,  the  lawyer  who 
made  the  will  averred)  that 
Jeff  was  sole  heir  to  whatever 
property  Adam  had  left. 

Then  the  day  came  when  a 
little  procession  left  the  old 
farm  ;  and  the  still  form,  whose 
presence  had  hitherto  made 
Jeff  and  poor  Jenny  feel  that 
the  master  was  still  in  his  own 
house,  was  carried  over  the 
threshold  his  foot  would  never 
pass  again. 

An  hour  later,  three  or  four 
of  those  w4ho  had  followed  the 
funeral  returned  and  entered 
the  homely  parlour  in  which 
Adam  was  wont  to  •  transact 
business.  They  included  my- 
self, and  the  lawyer  who  made 
the  will,  and  two  others  of 
Adam's  neighbours,  who  were 
come  to  hear  the  will  read. 
Jeff,  looking  deadly  pale,  had 
been  told  to  enter  with  us, 
otherwise  I  don't  think  he 
would  have  come. 

It  was  soon  over.  After  the 
usual  forms  and  signatures  there 
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were  but  a  few  words.  "I  leave 
the  Hill  farm,  and  all  the  goods 
and  money  I  possess,  to  Jeffrey 
Lee,  who  is  my  adopted  son." 
There  was  a  pause  when  the 
reading  was  over,  and  then  all 
looked  at  Jeff.  For  a  moment 
he  seemed  unable  to  speak,  and 
the  lawyer  began  to  wish  him 
joy  ;  but  Jeff  found  his  voice 
and  interrupted  him. 

"You're  very  good,  sir,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  can't  take  master's 
money,  no,  nor  the  old  place. 
You've  maybe  heard  that  his 
son  has  come  back;  anyway,  a 
man  calling  himself  so  has,  and 
I've  seen  him  and  his  children. 
I  can't  say  he's  not  what  he 
calls  himself  —  there's  a  look 
about  him  makes  me  think  he 
is;  but  I'm  willing  to  wait  and 
have  it  proved.  If  he's  not 
what  he  says  he  is,  why,  then — 
then,"  and  here  for  the  first 
time  his  voice  failed  him,  but  in 
a  few  moments  he  went  on, 
"  He's  been  a  father  to  me, 
master  has,  sir,  and  I'm  grate- 
ful, I'm  very  grateful ;  but  if 
this  man  is  his  own  son,  and 
those  children  are  his  grand- 
children, I  couldn't  feel  it  right 
— I  could  not  be  easy  taking  it, 
because  master  mightn't  have 
done  what  he  did  by  me  if  he 
knew  his  own  son  was  alive  and 
come  back." 

"Did  your  master  ever  tell 
you  he  left  his  property  to  you 
only  in  the  belief  that  his  son 
was  dead?" 

Jeff  answered  at  once.  "  I've 
tried  to  remember  if  he  did  say 
that,  but  no,  he  never  did.  Once 
he  said  to  me,  when  he'd  as 
good  as  told  me  he'd  left  all 
to  me,  'Kemember,  I've  for- 
given him  —  I've  forgiven  my 
only  son ' ;  those  were  his  words, 


and  if  he'd  known  that  he  was 
alive  and  come  back,  and  if  he'd 
seen  the  children,  how  do  I 
know  that  he  wouldn't  have 
given  it  all  to  them  ?  " 

Well,  we  all  talked  to  him  in 
vain.  God  forgive  us  for  striv- 
ing to  tempt  him  away  from  the 
simple  honesty  of  his  purpose. 
He  had  thought  it  all  out 
during  the  lonely  days  which 
followed  upon  Adam's  death. 
His  simple  upright  nature 
allowed  him  no  subterfuge — 
there  was  no  peace  for  him,  no 
"  ease "  as  he  had  said,  while 
conscience,  the  guide  we  all 
strive  so  often  to  lull  into 
silence,  spoke  in  disapproval ; 
and  besides  all  this,  there  was 
in  Jeff's  heart  the  loyalty  of 
love.  The  thought  of  taking 
advantage  of  his  old  master  and 
friend's  kindness  to  do  what  he 
would  have  undone  had  he 
lived  was  abhorrent  to  him, — 
not  that  he  expressed  himself  in 
these  words,  and  indeed  he 
seemed  to  have  none  at  his 
command  to  explain  his  reasons ; 
his  friends  could  but  judge  by 
his  actions. 

It  was  all  too  easily  proved, 
though  it  took  some  time  to 
carry  through  owing  to  the 
serious  illness  of  the  man  him- 
self. A  few  letters  from  his 
father  in  which  the  writing  was 
unmistakable,  the  easy  recogni- 
tion of  those  who  had  known 
him  in  earlier  days,  proved  him 
to  be  the  same  Harry  Brown 
who  had  fled  from  his  father's 
just  anger.  There  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  fact  from  being 
established,  that  this  man  who 
had  returned  in  great  poverty 
with  a  wife  and  children  was 
indeed  no  other  than  Adam 
Brown's  only  and  unworthy  son. 
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"And  quite  ready  to  cut  up 
rough,  if  he  could,"  said  the 
lawyer.  "He  came  to  me,  and 
began  to  bluster  about  undue 
influence  and  what  not,  but  I 
silenced  him,  and  told  him  we 
all  knew  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  made  himself 
scarce  twenty  years  ago,  and 
that  the  fact  of  his  keeping  out  of 
his  father's  sight  all  these  years, 
and  giving  out  that  he  was 
dead,  was  quite  enough  to 
render  any  nonsense  of  that 
sort  useless.  There's  nothing 
to  be  done  but  for  our  man  to 
refuse  to  prove  the  will,  and  for 
this  fellow  to  take  possession  as 
heir-at-law. 

But  before  this  Jeff  had  to 
go  through  a  harder  trial. 
He  had  not  gone  down  to  the 
mill  before  the  funeral,  nor  had 
he  seen  Milly,  who  had  wept  a 
little  when  she  heard  of  the 
death,  which  had  gone  like  a 
shock  through  the  parish.  She 
was  not  fond  of  sad  things,  and 
had  not  gone  with  her  father 
and  mother  to  pay  what  they 
considered  a  duty  to  the  dead, 
in  coming  with  their  neigh- 
bours to  gaze  on  the  remains, 
lying  so  rigid  and  still  in  the 
swept  and  garnished  little 
chamber  upstairs  at  the  farm. 
Jeff  had  not  cared  to  ask  what 
they  had  heard  or  knew.  He 
was  perfectly  simple  in  all  his 
actions,  and  did  not  look  upon 
himself  as  a  hero  or  a  martyr ; 
and  the  very  evening  after  the 
funeral  he  had  gone  down  at 
the  usual  hour  to  the  cottage, 
and  as  usual  he  and  Milly 
went  out  together  for  a  stroll. 

Edser  himself  was  not  to  be 
seen  :  he  had  heard  rumours  of 
Jeff  leaving  the  farm,  and  not 
being  clever  at  argument  or 


caring  to  show  how  puzzled 
he  was  to  account  for  such  a 
strange  proceeding,  he  kept 
out  of  the  way. 

Alas !  when  the  lovers  found 
themselves  alone,  it  was  no 
longer  the  "  primrose  path " 
they  were  treading.  Milly,  too, 
had  heard  rumours,  and  had 
made  up  her  mind ;  but  no  one 
knew  what  took  place  between 
them.  In  half  an  hour  they 
returned  together  —  Milly  in 
tears,  but  her  eyes  bright  with 
anger  as  well,  and  seeing  her 
father  entering  from  the  mill, 
she  went  swiftly  up  to  him. 

"  Father,  make  Jeff  bide  by 
his  word :  he  says  he  must 
give  up  the  money,  and  he 
promised  I  should  live  at  the 
farm.  If  he  does  give  it  up  I 
won't  marry  him :  make  him 
keep  his  word  to  me." 

Alas !  poor  Jeff.  Milly,  with- 
out looking  at  him  or  say- 
ing another  word,  turned  to 
the  inner  door,  and  they  heard 
her  mount  the  narrow  stair  to 
the  room  above,  shutting  the 
door  and  drawing  the  bolt. 

"You're  behaving  like  a 
fool,"  said  her  father  roughly  to 
Jeff,  "  to  yourself,  let  alone  what 
you  do  to  my  girl " ;  and  he 
went  out  with  a  muttered  oath. 

"Mother,"  said  Jeff  to  her 
as  she  sat,  with  her  pale  face 
and  troubled  eyes,  looking  up 
at  him,  "haven't  you  a  good 
word  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"They  can't  see  it,  Jeff; 
they  can't  see  it  as  you  do." 

"Will  she  come  round, 
mother  ?  Do  you  think  she'll 
keep  as  cruel  as  that  ?  " 

Jeff,  strong  man  as  he  was, 
leaned  with  both  arms  and 
bent  head  on  the  table;  the 
blow  seemed  to  stagger  him. 
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The  mother  shook  her  head ; 
she  knew  too  well  her  daughter 
would  never  "come  round," 
and  that  she  was  incapable  of 
any  generosity  of  feeling  in 
this,  as  in  all  else,  since  her 
childhood.  Milly  was  but  act- 
ing up  to  her  own  character. 
She  did  not,  however,  remain 
in  this  mood  for  long.  She 
was  prudent,  and  would  not 
give  up  such  a  lover  as  Jeff 
without  good  cause.  I  believe 
too  she  loved  him,  after  the 
fashion  of  her  shallow  heart. 
She  strove  with  all  her  power 
to  make  him  change  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  when  she  saw  it  was 
in  vain,  I  have  no  doubt  she 
shed  many  tears  of  self-pity  as 
she  lay  on  the  homely  couch 
upstairs,  with  the  low  lattice 
window  looking  on  the  hill  and 
the  wood  and  the  still  pool 
where  fifteen  years  before  a 
brave  boy  had  perilled  his  own 
life  for  hers ;  but  her  purpose 
never  wavered.  She  knew  her- 
self, this  world -wise  village 
maiden,  and  had  weighed  well 
the  consequence  of  what  she 
was  doing.  Meantime  there 
was  no  delay  when  once  the 
arrangements  were  begun. 
The  Browns  were  eager  and 
unscrupulous,  homeless  and  al- 
most penniless.  It  was  almost 
a  surprise  to  Jeff  to  find  him- 
self so  soon  thrown  upon  the 
world,  and  without  a  home. 
His  neighbours  took  the  occur- 
rence with  wonderful  indiffer- 
ence :  they  did  not  understand 
his  scruples,  and  it  would  have 
puzzled  many  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  it.  They  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  expressing 
themselves  on  any  subject,  un- 
less it  was  a  matter  in  hand 
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concerning  themselves.  Harry 
Brown's  reappearance  touched 
them  nearer — they  could  under- 
stand that.  "To  think  of  he 
turning  up  again,"  they  said; 
"why,  they  said  he  was  dead, 
— a  mortal  bad  chap  he  was, 
surely." 

"He's  a  poor  creature  at 
best,"  said  the  lawyer  to  the 
parson  in  talking  over  the 
affair;  "nothing  but  shame 
made  him  agree  to  hand  over 
£50  to  the  poor  fellow  who 
has  given  him  all  he  had  in  the 
world.  It  will  be  something 
for  Jeff  to  fall  back  upon,  but 
it  was  all  I  could  squeeze  out. 
His  wife,  though  she  is  but  a 
tawdry  thing  to  look  at,  and 
the  children,  seem  a  better 
sort  than  you'd  expect,  and 
there's  a  great  look  of  old 
Adam  in  the  boy." 

I  used  to  think  something 
of  the  spirit  of  martyrdom 
was  given  to  Jeff  at  this  time. 
He  gave  way  to  no  outspoken 
regrets,  but  gravely  went  about 
doing  such  duties  as  were  left 
to  him :  the  nearest  sign  of 
tenderness  was  given  to  the 
dumb  animals  he  was  about 
to  leave,  and  which  were  all 
to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  heir,  who  was  eager  to 
turn  everything  into  money. 

I  have  finished  my  story, 
and  looking  back  upon  it,  I 
almost  wonder  what  is  the 
worth  of  relating  one  so 
simple  in  all  its  details ;  yet 
surely,  in  the  complexities  of 
this  world  and  age,  an  honest 
purpose,  carried  out  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  single  eye,  is 
rare  as  it  is  true  and  good. 
Many  of  Jeff's  friends  thought 
him  a  fool;  some  spoke  of  re- 
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sponsibilities     which     he    was  coincidence,  near  to  the  place 

wrong  to   thrust  aside,   others  of    Jeff's     employment.        She 

looked  upon  Milly  as  a  much-  makes  him  a  good  wife,  I  am 

injured  person.     I  confess  that  told,   and  I  fancy  Jeff's  home 

to  this  day  "tears  rise  in  the  is   a    happy   one,     though    he 

heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes,"  is   a   hard  -  working   labouring 

when   I   recall    Jeff    in    those  man  still. 

days,   and    realise    the    great-  Long   before    this,   however, 

ness    of    his    renunciation  —  a  Milly  had  left  the  cottage  by 

renunciation,     be     it     remem-  the  mill.      They  told   me   she 

bered,  which  was  as  great  in  was    gone    to    stay    with    an 

him   as   if    the    few   hundreds  aunt,    and    she    soon    married 

which     were     his     had     been  from  there — a  good  marriage, 

counted    by    many   thousands,  her  mother  said,  for   her  who 

and   as   if    the    old   farm  had  was  a  cottage  girl.     Her  hus- 

been  a  palace.      I  think  it  is  band  was  a  tradesman,  doing 

Victor  Cousin  who  says  in  one  a    good    business    I    have    no 

of  his    biographies    that    such  doubt. 

tears,  called  forth  by  some  Mrs  Edser,  more  than  ever 
instance  of  true  nobility  of  a  "  still  woman,"  is  left  to 
character,  are  an  evidence  of  dwell  on  the  memory  of  the 
the  immortal,  and  that  they  child  she  had  lost  in  its  happy 
are  an  unconscious  protest  innocence,  and  on  "the  son" 
against  the  ordinary  baseness  she  had  taken  to  her  heart  in 
of  our  lives.  its  first  sense  of  desolation.  I 
In  a  few  weeks  Jeff  had  left  think  she  is  a  happier  woman 
the  country,  and  the  place  than  she  used  to  be.  She 
knew  him  no  more.  His  and  I  have  long  talks  some- 
friends  had  found  a  situation  times :  with  a  higher  educa- 
for  him  under  the  overseer  of  tion  and  in  a  wider  sphere 
a  large  farm  in  the  north,  she  might  have  developed  into 
where  his  knowledge  of  horses  a  Jean  Maria  Guyon,  or  such 
was  a  recommendation.  I  as  we  are  told  was  the  charac- 
heard  of  him  in  after  -  years  ter  of  the  recluses  of  Port- 
as  married.  His  wife  was  Royal.  It  is  happy  for  her, 
Adam  Brown's  granddaughter,  perhaps,  ^  that  she  had  neither 
the  pale  girl  whom  he  had  the  education  nor  the  sphere, 
seen  first  on  the  day  of  her  She  is  an  old  woman  now, 
brother's  accident.  Hardly  had  but  every  Sunday  I  see  her 
the  family  settled  in  the  Hill  go  round  the  eastern  end  of 
farm  when  Harry  Brown  died,  the  church,  where  deep  in  the 
Even  as  soon  as  that  most  of  daisied  turf  is  a  little  grave, 
the  money  he  had  inherited  on  which  she  lays  a  nosegay 
was  squandered,  and  the  pro-  of  humble  cottage  flowers, 
perty  passed  to  his  wife  and  There  she  stands  for  a  while 
children.  The  farm  was  sold,  with  a  quiet,  almost  happy, 
and  they  went  to  live  in  the  look  on  her  face,  content  to 
north,  where  the  mother  had  wait  till  "  that  which  is  per- 
relations,  and,  by  a  strange  feet "  is  come. 
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IT  is  often  said  that  a  new 
Cromwell  is  needed  to  govern 
Ireland;  but  whether  those 
who  so  speak  would  be  entirely 
pleased  if  their  wish  was  ful- 
filled is  perhaps  doubtful.  It 
is  true  that  Cromwell  estab- 
lished peace  and  comparative 
prosperity  in  an  island  which 
had  been  full  of  massacre  and 
civil  war,  but  the  Cromwell 
legend  has  little  foundation  in 
historic  facts.  He  put  to  the 
sword  the  garrisons  of  Drogheda 
and  Wexford,  which  refused  to 
surrender  to  his  summons,  and 
struck  fear  into  all ;  but  his 
enemies  were  of  the  Cavalier 
class,  and  he  slew  quite  as  many 
Presbyterians  as  Romanists  on 
these  occasions.  His  treatment 
of  the  peasantry  was  such  that 
the  priests  found  their  forces 
melt  away,  and  were  obliged  to 
spread  the  report  that  his  "  ap- 
parent leniency"  was  to  be 
followed  by  extermination;  in 
spite  of  which  his  armies  were 
well  supplied  by  the  markets 
which  he  opened,  when  the 
people  found  that  ready  money 
was  paid.  He  forbade  the  Mass, 
but  he  announced  that  in  no 
other  manner  would  conscience 
be  disturbed,  in  any  town  that 
he  entered ;  and  the  towns 
summoned  as  a  rule  surren- 
dered in  consequence.  When 
he  became  Protector  he  said 
that  in  no  country  known  to 
him  were  the  poor  so  much 
oppressed  by  landlords  and 
great  men  ;  and  he  sent  there- 
fore an  English  Chief  Justice 
to  see  that  such  wrong  and 


oppression  should  be  prevented. 
Peace  and  tolerance  were  estab- 
lished by  Cromwell  in  Ireland, 
and  the  lawlessness  of  all 
factions  alike  controlled.  No 
doubt,  therefore,  the  policy  of 
the  man  who  found  English 
rule  hardly  extant  in  the  island 
— only  Dublin  and  Londonderry 
holding  out  when  he  arrived — 
is  one  which  would  not  have 
been  condemned  by  statesmen 
of  any  age.  The  "  curse  of 
Cromwell,"  the  mythical  "hell 
or  Connaught,"  and  the  "ex- 
termination "  which  the  priests 
falsely  predicted,  are  repre- 
sented only  in  history  by  the 
planting  of  certain  Protestant 
colonies  which  throve  for  a  time 
under  his  care,  and  by  the  de- 
portation to  the  Barbadoes  of  a 
certain  number  of  prisoners  who 
surrendered  at  discretion.  No 
Englishman  perhaps  better 
understood  the  Irish  character, 
but,  while  he  ruled  as  a  master, 
he  evinced  in  Ireland,  as  else- 
where, that  consideration  for 
the  poor  and  weak,  and  that 
tolerance,  which  caused  him  to 
be  trusted  and  followed  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland  as  well. 

Mr  Parnell  is  stated  to  have 
told  Father  Healy  that  Ireland 
would  never  be  governed  with- 
out coercion,  whether  it  had 
Home  Kule  or  not;  but  what 
did  he  mean  by  coercion  ?  All 
government  coerces  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public,  but  the 
word  is  applied  to  arbitrary  or 
personal  government,  not  in 
accord  with  ordinary  law.  Co- 
ercion exists  in  Ireland  at  the 
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present  time  —  not  that  of 
Government,  nor  that  even  of 
true  public  opinion,  but  that  of 
a  League  which  has  been  de- 
nounced from  the  Bench  as  a 
conspiracy.  The  troubles  of 
Ireland  are  due  to  the  old 
causes  which  had  reduced  it 
to  anarchy  in  Cromwell's  time, 
namely,  treachery,  deceit,  and 
violence,  the  absence  of  trust 
between  man  and  man,  and  of 
that  sober  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence which  makes  the  Scots- 
man or  the  Englishman  a 
law-abiding  subject.  There  is 
nothing  bad,  or  illegal,  in  agi- 
tation for  an  object  desired  by 
a  large  class  for  the  furtherance 
of  their  own  welfare ;  but  the 
terrorism  of  a  mob,  led  by  un- 
scrupulous intriguers,  is  recog- 
nised, in  all  free  countries, 
as  a  tyranny  which  is  not 
for  the  public  good.  The 
danger  in  Ireland  always  arises, 
not  through  the  action  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  but  through 
their  cowardice  in  submitting 
to  the  dictation  of  a  few  violent 
men  ;  and  the  organisation  of 
such  can  never  be  intended  for 
the  general  good,  but  only  for 
the  furtherance  of  selfish  aims. 

There  must,  however,  always 
be  a  popular  feeling  to  which 
such  agitators  appeal,  and  some 
blind  desire,  on  which  they 
trade,  that  lies  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  people.  The  New 
League  appeals  to  the  only 
real  craving  of  the  peasantry, 
who  are  indifferent  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Central 
Government,  but  earnest  in  - 
their  desire  to  become  the 
owners  of  the  lands  that  they 
till,  and  to  till  better  lands 
than  those  they  at  present 


hold.  Amid  all  the  bitter 
feelings,  and  violent  talk, 
which  may  be  observed  by 
the  onlooker  to  be  peculiar 
to  no  one  class  or  interest, 
the  realities  of  the  situation 
are  forgotten,  and  the  reme- 
dies proposed  are  utterly  with- 
out value.  Ignorance  and  pre- 
judice blind  the  eyes  of  the 
gentry  and  peasantry  alike, 
and  the  public  welfare  is  not 
understood  or  considered.  The 
priests  are  suspected  of  foment- 
ing the  strife  for  their  own 
ends,  and  "  Home  Rule  is 
Rome  rule "  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Protestant,  though  as  a 
fact  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
usually,  and  naturally,  found 
on  the  side  of  Conservatism,  as 
against  Revolution.  Whatever 
be  the  schemes  of  individual 
leaders  among  the  Romanist 
clergy,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  parish  priests  are 
themselves  of  the  agricultural 
class.  They  sympathise  natur- 
ally with  the  prejudices  of  that 
class,  and  they  are  in  addition 
so  dependent  on  their  flock  for 
a  living  that,  unless  individu- 
ally of  strong  character,  they 
are  forced  to  consider  the  vil- 
lage public  opinion.  They  also, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  are,  like 
the  rest  of  the  people,  subject 
to  coercion.  Nor  is  the  land- 
hunger  peculiar  to  Catholics, 
for  we  have  been  very  clearly 
shown,  by  the  proceedings  of 
Mr  Russel,  that  it  also  exists 
among  the  Protestants  of 
Ulster.  It  is  useless  to  de- 
nounce the  Irish  generally  as 
dishonestly  intent  on  breaking 
the  contract  whereby  they  con- 
sent to  pay  to  the  owner  rent, 
demanded  for  the  right  of  liv- 
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ing  and  working  on  his  land ; 
because  such  theory  of  contract 
is  not  present  in  their  minds, 
or  likely  to  have  been  instilled 
into  them  by  history.  They 
think  of  rent  rather  as  the 
ancient  feudal  tribute  to  a 
chief,  given  in  return  for  his 
services  as  leader  and  lawgiver 
of  the  clan.  They  have  in  ad- 
dition imbibed  ideas  due  to  the 
observation  of  landed  condi- 
tions in  America,  known  to 
themselves  much  better  than 
to  their  landlords ;  and  they 
ask,  "For  what  reason  should 
we  pay  rent  at  all  ?  What  does 
the  owner  do  for  us  or  for  the 
land  in  return?  What  right 
has  he  to  call  the  land  his  ?  and 
what  reason  to  forbid  us  from 
cultivating  that  which  he  at 
best  uses  for  a  purpose  that 
feeds  fewer  mouths  and  pro- 
duces less  for  the  nation  at 
large?"  It  is  vain  to  say 
that  such  language  is  revolu- 
tionary, and  that  an  attack 
on  private  property  is  mere 
robbery.  These  ideas  exist, 
and  are  not  to  be  rooted  out 
of  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  must  be  remembered  in 
any  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

In  the  interests  of  the  land- 
owning class  it  should  also  be 
clearly  recognised  that  Irish 
landlords  have  only  themselves 
to  thank,  in  many  cases,  for 
the  position  in  which  they 
are  placed.  They  are  bitter 
against  the  lower  class.  Some 
of  the  more  violent  and  fool- 
ish may  be  heard  to  not  only 
recommend  that  a  Cromwell 
(such  as  they  imagine  Crom- 
well to  have  been)  should  be 
made  ruler  of  Ireland,  but 


even  to  suggest  that  what 
is  really  wanted  is  a 
Judge  Jeffreys,  and  a  "Bloody 
Assize."  The  parallel  is  un- 
fortunate in  one  respect,  that 
the  victims  of  his  fury  were 
not  Catholics  but  Protestants. 
Such  men  accuse  the  peasantry 
of  being  dishonest,  treacherous, 
and  lazy,  and  the  Central 
Government  of  truckling  to 
the  mob.  When  men  so  speak 
in  public,  and  to  strangers,  it 
is  natural  to  ask  whether  their 
own  word  can  always  be  im- 
plicitly trusted, — whether  they 
themselves  -have  always  ad- 
hered to  their  covenants,  never 
arbitrarily  raised  their  rents  in 
past  times,  and  never  shown 
favour  unjustly ;  whether  they 
know  what  it  is  to  feed  a  family 
on  five  pounds  a-year ;  whether 
they  are  usefully  employed  in 
work  of  public  benefit,  or  too 
proud  to  beg.  It  is  through 
the  ignorance  and  idleness  of 
such  men  that  their  order  is 
brought  into  danger.  Crom- 
well, who  was  himself  of 
gentle  birth,  said  that  Eng- 
land desired  to  preserve  the 
ancient  ranks  in  society,  but 
that  the  true  way  lay  in  mak- 
ing lords  and  gentlemen  up- 
right in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  There  is  no  sadder  sight 
than  to  witness  the  decay  of  an 
Irish  gentleman,  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  but  retiring 
to  his  home  in  the  wild  out- 
lying provinces,  there  to  spend 
his  days  in  gambling,  drink- 
ing, and  fighting  his  tenants : 
clinging  to  the  last  shreds  of 
ancient  privilege,  and  despond- 
ently predicting  general  ruin. 
Every  effort  to  develop  and 
better  the  countrv  that  is 
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made  by  wiser  men  is  ridi- 
culed by  such,  and  they  seem 
even  pleased  when  they  have 
succeeded  in  frustrating  the 
work,  set  in  hand  by  those 
who  aim  at  the  benefit  not 
of  one  class  but  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  Leagues  for  the 
Defence  of  Property  are  well 
enough,  as  lawful  combina- 
tions, but  a  public  opinion 
among  gentlemen,  to  control 
their  own  class,  is  yet  more 
important,  but  unfortunately 
not  yet  created. 

It  is  not  so  much  by  race  as 
by  religion  that  landlords  and 
tenants  are  divided  in  Ireland. 
The  difference  of  race  has  been 
greatly  over  -  estimated.  A 
learned  German  ethnologist 
colours  nearly  the  whole  of 
Ireland  as  Celtic,  with  only  a 
narrow  Teutonic  or  Scandi- 
navian fringe  on  the  east  coast. 
History,  language,  and  racial 
type  alike  prove  him  to  be 
wrong.  The  old  Firbolgs  or 
"  Belgic  men," 1  and  the  Fenians 
or  "fair  men,"  were  Kelts  or 
Goidals;  but  the  Danish  kings 
of  Limerick  ruled  before  Strong- 
bow,  and  a  Danish  type  can  be 
recognised  even  in  the  far 
western  islands,  to  say  nothing 
of  Scots  in  the  north,  Spanish 
blood  derived  from  Spanish 
colonies  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth in  the  south,  Dutch,  Wal- 
loon, and  Saxon  elements  even 
in  Connaught.  The  ancient 
Irish  language  is  full  of  words 
not  only  Latin  (and  showing 


the  Gallic  derivation  of  the 
Church  of  St  Patrick),  but  also 
French  and  Teutonic,  clearly 
indicating  how  early  the  main 
elements  of  civilisation  were 
brought  to  Ireland  from  Eng- 
land and  from  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  is  only  perhaps 
.in  the  wild  mountains  west  of 
Loch  Mask  that  a  purely  Celtic 
population — and  one  speaking 
Irish  only — is  to  be  found,  and 
even  among  these  traces  of 
early  Teutonic  admixture  may 
be  noted.  The  upper  class  in 
Ireland  springs  almost  exclus- 
ively from  conquering  nobles — 
the  Normans  under  Strongbow, 
the  Englishmen  to  whom  Eliza- 
beth gave  confiscated  lands,  and 
the  Dutchmen  who  were  in  like 
manner  rewarded  by  William 
of  Orange.  Yet  the  descend- 
ants of  such  families  are  as 
distinctively  Irish  as  are  their 
tenants.  In  type,  in  speech, 
in  courtesy  of  manner,  and  in 
theory  of  life,  they  are  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  English  upper 
class,  and  as  similar  to  the  Irish 
peasantry,  as  it  is  possible  to 
be ;  and  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties in  dealing  with  the 
country  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  share  the  national  defects 
of  character  as  well  as  the 
national  virtues. 

But  as  regards  religion,  there 
is  a  real  division,  such  as  does 
not  exist  in  England  or  Scot- 
land. The  majority  of  the 
gentry  are  Protestant  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 


1  Bolg  in  Irish  means  "  pale-faced,"  and  would  apply  to  the  pure  Irish  type, 
with  pale  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  black  hair,  and  also  to  the  Welsh  type, 
with  dark  eyes.  But  this  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  the  Continental 
Belgse  known  to  Caesar.  Flann,  on  the  other  hand  (whence  Flyn  and  Flannigan), 
means  "ruddy,"  and  would  apply  to  the  red  Celtic  type  and  the  red-haired 
people,  found  also  in  Connemara. 
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and  strongly  opposed  to  any 
Ritualistic  advance  that  might 
even  seem  to  be  an  ap- 
proach to  Romanism.  Three 
quarters  of  the  peasantry  are 
Catholic ;  and  even  among  the 
minority  the  Protestantism  is 
not  that  of  the  upper  class, 
but  mainly  Presbyterian  in  the 
North,  and  Wesleyan  or  other- 
wise Nonconformist  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  squire 
does  not  appear  on  Sunday 
among  his  peasant  neighbours. 
He  worships  alone;  and  they, 
for  the  most  part,  in  what  is 
still  called  the  "chapel,"  even 
when  the  Roman  Catholic  place 
of  worship  may  be  a  larger 
church  than  the  Protestant 
one.  The  recent  census  shows 
us  indeed  that  the  diminution 
of  the  population  has  propor- 
tionally been  much  larger 
among  the  Catholics  than 
among  the  Protestants :  but  it 
must  be  a  very  long  time  before 
the  present  proportion  of  three 
to  one  is  materially  changed ; 
and  the  influence  of  religious  be- 
lief in  Ireland  tends  to  embitter, 
rather  than  to  assuage,  the  fatal 
separation  of  the  classes. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  modern  theory  of  private 
property  in  land  has  only  been 
recognised  in  Ireland  since  quite 
recent  times.  Private  owner- 
ship is  not  a  primeval  condition 
of  society.  In  the  Bible  it  ap- 
pears as  a  later  innovation.  In 
India,  in  Russia,  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  Asia,  and  even  in 
Spain,  the  early  communistic 
ownership  of  agricultural  land 


survives.  The  early  theory 
looked  on  such  land  as  common 
property  of  the  village  or  clan. 
It  was  (and  still  is)  annually 
divided  up  according  to  the 
power  of  the  individual  family 
to  cultivate,  and  each  year  the 
ploughman  may  have  a  different 
field  to  till.  It  was — and  is — 
in  such  communities  regarded  as 
of  the  first  importance  that  the 
land  should  be  put  to  the  best 
use  for  the  general  benefit.  The 
old  system  of  "  rundale  "  in  Ire- 
land, which  still  survives  in 
some  outlying  regions,  and 
which  leads  to  hopeless  con- 
fusion and  waste,  was  really 
the  outcome  of  this  commun- 
istic theory  of  property.  The 
land  (just  as  among  the  Arabs, 
or  the  Kaffirs  of  South  Africa) 
did  not  belong  to  the  chief,  but 
to  the  tribe.  He  was  indeed 
the  tribal  trustee,  and  shared 
the  lands  among  his  followers, 
but  he  was  bound  by  public 
opinion  so  to  share  it  that  the 
most  should  be  got  from  the 
soil  for  his  people.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  landed  pro- 
perty before  the  feudal  system 
came  in  with  Strongbow,  and 
such  it  continued  to  be  much 
later,  among  the  clansmen 
of  O'Briens,  and  O'Sullivans, 
O'Connors,  and  other  truly  Irish 
families,  until  confiscation  fol- 
lowed conquest  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  later  ages.1  The 
right  to  private  property  was  a 
right  of  conquest.  It  was  a 
free  gift  by  the  king  to  his 
feudal  vassal,  who  in  return 
not  only  owed  war  service  to 


1  The  substitution  of  the  feudal  for  the  tribal  system  in  the  O'Brien  earldom 
dated  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Sullivans  were  finally  conquered 
during  the  Protectorate. 
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the  State,  but  also  served  as 
the  local  ruler  of  his  estate. 
Such  conditions  have  ceased  to 
exist,  especially  in  Ireland,  not 
only  because  the  landowner — as 
in  France — deserted  his  post 
for  attendance  at  Court,  and 
ceased  to  render  any  services  at 
all,  but  because  now,  by  law,  he 
is  no  longer  really  an  owner  at 
all,  but  the  possessor  of  a  claim, 
as  a  charge  on  the  land  in  which 
he  has  no  other  interest. 

Not  that  this  is  the  view 
among  all  Irish  landlords;  for 
there  are  many  who  regard 
their  duties  in  quite  a  different 
light,  and  who  do  still  endeavour 
to  be  the  natural  leaders  and 
friends  of  their  poor  neighbours, 
reaping  as  a  reward  confidence 
and  affection.  For  it  is  notice- 
able that  less  is  said  against  the 
people  by  those  who  are  so 
working,  than  by  those  who 
have  no  real  claim  to  their  re- 
spect, and  who  will  still  avail 
themselves  of  ancient  and  ob- 
solete customs  which  are  directly 
traceable  to  old  feudal  rights, 
while  at  the  same  time  en- 
deavouring to  enforce  the  mod- 
ern theory  of  contract  when  it 
affects  their  rents.  But  to  the 
lower  class,  who  have  no  educa- 
tion in  such  theory,  the  older 
idea  of  tribal  organisation  is 
still  a  reality.  The  lands  in 
their  view  belong  to  those  who 
till  them,  and  the  tribute  to  a 
chief  descended  from  conquerors 
is  not  an  obligation  of  honour, 
but  only  of  necessity.  The 
compact  is  broken,  for  the  chief 
no  longer  rules.  The  peasant, 
who  would  be  scrupulously 
honest  as  to  other  private  pro- 
perty, and  who  would  not  steal 
money  or  cattle,  will  yet  see  no 


wrong  in  withholding  rent,  and 
deny  the  landlord's  right  to  dis- 
pose of  any  land  according  to 
his  own  wish,  and  against  the 
general  desire  of  the  tenants. 
These  ideas  should  be  held  in 
view  in  condemning  the  actions 
of  a  people  whose  whole  soul  is 
set  on  the  possession  and  culti- 
vation of  land  in  Ireland. 

But  it  is  impossible  for  a  Gov- 
ernment to  divide  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,  and  to  proceed 
on  the  principle  that  good  land- 
lords and  good  tenants  shall  be 
rewarded,  and  bad  ones  be  eradi- 
cated. Such  ideas  may  lead 
Mr  Kruger,  but  are  known  to 
be  impracticable  by  more  ex- 
perienced statesmen.  All  that 
a  Government  can  do  is  to  al- 
low real  conditions  to  develop 
naturally,  recognising  what  the 
conditions  really  are,  though 
obscured  by  the  violent  outcry 
of  ignorance  or  self  -  interest ; 
and  in  the  meantime  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  secure  freedom 
for  each  individual,  protecting 
him  from  the  violence  or  fraud 
of  his  neighbour.  If  it  has  be- 
come impossible  for  existing 
owners  to  live  on  the  fraction 
of  the  original  income  from  the 
land  which  alone  remains  theirs, 
they  should  be  aided  and  en- 
couraged to  turn  their  attention 
to  some  useful  profession  from 
which  to  earn  a  living.  The 
transfer  of  land  should  be  made 
as  easy  and  as  cheap  as  possible, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that 
lawyers  should  not  be  able  -to 
impose  on  either  tenant  or  land- 
lord an  exorbitant  charge  for 
legal  decisions.  They  so  far 
are,  as  a  class,  the  greatest 
gainers  by  existing  landed  con- 
ditions. It  is  the  well-known 
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duty  of  Government  to  protect 
the  owners  from  lawlessness 
and  coercive  conspiracy,  but  it 
is  also  a  duty  to  see  that  the 
owner  keeps  within  his  rights, 
and  does  not  indulge  in  arbi- 
trary actions,  due  either  to  a 
determination  of  showing  a 
power  which  he  imagines  him- 
self to  possess,  or  to  mere  en- 
mity towards  his  tenants  as 
a  class.  In  every  case  of  dis- 
pute it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  either  party  is  in  the  right 
until  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  known. 
Even  a  Conservative  Chief  - 
Secretary  has  been  known  to 
complain  that  he  was  thwarted 
and  not  helped  by  the  landlords 
of  Ireland.  If  an  owner  desires 
to  sell,  and  is  offered  fair  terms 
by  tenants,  or  by  a  tenant  as- 
sociation that  desires  to  buy,  it 
is  not  in  the  public  interest  that 
he  should  introduce  a  stranger, 
who  offers  no  better  terms, 
merely  because  he  is  ill-disposed 
to  his  neighbours.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  him  from 
the  violence  of  the  local  League, 
but  he  can  hardly  claim  that 
there  is  no  fault  at  all  on  his 
own  part.  Those  who  have  lived 
for  many  generations  on  the 
spot  have,  after  all,  a  claim 
which  should  be  recognised  by 
one  whose  family  has  been  long 
connected  with  them,  and  other 
conditions  being  equal  such  a 
claim  should  not  be  utterly 
disregarded.  ]STo  Government 
of  true  statesmen  would  seek  to 
impose  compulsory  sale,  but  it 
may,  in  the  interests  of  other 
owners,  fairly  claim  to  control 
the  foolish  and  angry  pro- 
ceedings of  such  as  are  enemies 
of  their  own  order. 


These  questions  are  perhaps 
likely  to  become  of  pressing  im- 
portance in  Ireland.  There  are 
symptoms  of  the  recrudescence 
of  agrarian  agitation  and  out- 
rage. The  Government  is  called 
on  by  some  to  take  strong 
action,  by  suppressing  the  so- 
called  United  Irish  League,  or 
by  proclaiming  counties  such  as 
Sligo  and  Leitrim  under  the 
existing  Coercion  Act,  which 
has  for  the  last  six  years  been 
entirely  in  abeyance.  It  would 
be  a  melancholy  confession  of 
failure,  if  the  same  Cabinet  that 
introduced  the  County  Council 
system  into  Ireland  were  also 
obliged  once  more  to  resort  to 
measures  of  emergency  ;  and  we 
may  hope  that  the  ordinary  law 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  deal 
with  present  circumstances. 
During  the  six  years  Ireland 
has  increased  in  material  pros- 
perity, and  the  foundation  of  a 
system  that  must  lead  to  yet 
greater  progress  has  been  laid. 
The  action  of  the  new  Agricul- 
tural, and  of  the  older  Congested 
Districts  Boards,  has  been  vigor- 
ous arid  successful ;  and  the  re- 
turns of  the  Savings  Banks  in 
Ireland  have  this  year  reached 
a  figure  never  known  before. 
If  we  could  see  the  Ireland  of  a 
century  ago — even  though  then 
enjoying  a  purely  artificial  pros- 
perity, due  to  the  destruction  of 
Continental  agriculture  by  Na- 
poleon— we  should  no  doubt  be 
astonished  to  witness  the  enor- 
mous progress  of  the  island  in 
material  welfare.  Yet  we  hear 
of  discontent  and  lawlessness 
still  not  healed,  of  landlords  and 
others  boycotted  in  north,  south, 
and  west  alike,  of  ricks  and 
moors  burnt,  cattle  maimed,  and 
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the  houses  of  farmers  wrecked 
by  dynamite.  The  overt  object 
of  the  new  league  is  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  poor  by  law- 
ful agitation,  but  the  methods  of 
the  local  branches — if  not  of  the 
central  organisation  —  are  the 
same  which  led  to  what  are  now 
called  the  "bad  times"  of  1880. 
Are  we  once  more  going  back  to 
the  crimes  and  terrors  of  twenty 
years  ago  ? 

The  country  is  suffering  not 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  gov- 
erned in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
for  it  now  enjoys  equal  liberty 
of  self  rule  with  England  and 
Scotland,  but  on  account  of  its 
own  internal  dissensions  and 
jealousies.  Were  Home  Rule 
granted,  and  England  ceased 
to  trouble  itself — for  a  time — 
as  to  the  fate  of  Ireland,  these 
dissensions  would  at  once  break 
forth  into  yet  more  violent  war- 
fare of  sect  and  sect,  class  and 
class,  race  and  race.  But  a 
people  who  have  shown  such 
determination  regarding  South 
Africa  are  not  likely  to  fail 
in  their  duty  as  regards  Ire- 
land. They  will  continue  to 
bear  the  heavy  burden  which 
the  unreason  and  the  poverty 
of  the  sister  island  places  on 
their  shoulders.  The  task  is  not 
one  to  be  envied,  for  on  all 
sides  the  Central  Government 
is  bombarded  with  cries  and 
demands.  The  constabulary 
ask  for  increased  pay  ;  the 
Nationalist  members  make  the 
most  of  such  opportunity  as 
is  afforded  by  our  foreign  and 
colonial  difficulties ;  the  land- 
lords cry  aloud  for  coercion, 
and  the  peasantry  for  compul- 
sory purchase  of  land.  Only 
those  at  the  rudder  of  State 
are  competent  to  say  what 


should  be  done ;  but  this  at 
least  can  be  said,  that  certain 
things  never  should  be  done 
in  Ireland.  The  Government 
must  not  be  bullied,  nor  wheed- 
led, nor  hurried,  nor  faint- 
hearted ;  but  through  good 
and  evil  report,  unhasting  and 
unresting,  must  continue  to 
keep  the  peace  among  factions, 
and  to  deal  out  even  justice 
to  all. 

Agricultural  troubles  are  not 
confined  to  the  extreme  west. 
Even  in  Donegal  there  are 
estates  where  no  rent  at  all  can 
be  obtained ;  though  the  tra- 
veller who  crosses  those  dark 
mountains,  and  sees  only  here 
and  there  patches  of  well-tilled 
black  soil,  is  inclined  to  ask 
what  rent  can  be  expected. 
The  patient  industry  shown  by 
the  tillage  of  every  scrap  of 
arable  soil  on  those  steep  hill- 
sides shows  that,  in  the  north 
at  least,  the  peasantry  are  not 
idle  or  thriftless.  In  the  south 
they  are,  perhaps,  less  ener- 
getic, but  in  the  great  county 
of  Mayo  they  support  them- 
selves by  annual  migration  to 
England  in  the  harvest-time. 
The  fine  physique  of  this  peas- 
antry, their  devotion  to  home 
and  to  agriculture,  are  national 
assets  not  to  be  undervalued. 
They  are  an  unreliable  and  un- 
truthful race,  as  are  many 
other  populations  that  have 
been  oppressed  for  many  gen- 
erations in  the  past;  but  they 
are  among  the  most  intelligent 
and  conservative  of  any 
peasantry  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  decrease  of  their  num- 
bers, except  in  certain  over- 
crowded and  utterly  uninhabit- 
able districts,  is  much  to  be 
deplored.  The  arrangements 
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whereby  it  is  sought  to  spread 
this  population,  and  to  bring  it 
on  to  better  lands,  may  in  a  few 
years  serve  to  check  this  de- 
population of  the  country ;  and 
they  are  the  true  remedies 
for  present  troubles,  as  far  as 
they  go.  A  people  who  trust 
neither  their  parliamentary  re- 
presentatives, nor  even  always 
their  priests,  have  developed 
some  real  respect  for  the  Board 
which  labours  for  the  material 
improvement  of  Irish  agricul- 
ture, and  stock-raising,  and  fish- 
eries. It  is  here  that  the  real 
work  in  Ireland  is  being  done. 

Hopes  are  also  no  doubt  en- 
tertained by  some  that  the 
standard  of  education  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  upper 
classes  may  be  raised  by  the 
work  of  the  new  Commission, 
when  expressed  by  law.  But  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
this  direction  are  great,  and  are 
due  to  the  Catholics  themselves. 
The  priests  strongly  object  to 
the  education  of  their  flock 
in  any  university  like  that  to 
which  Trinity  College  belongs, 
because  they  desire  to  keep  the 
young  away  from  Protestant 
youth.  But  exclusively  Catholic 
universities  abroad — in  America 
and  in  Switzerland,  for  instance 
—  have  more  than  once  been 
wrecked  by  priestly  interfer- 
ence. It  is  impossible  for  a 
professor  to  teach  modern 
science  or  history,  for  example, 
if  he  is  to  be  constantly  shackled 
by  the  fears  and  scruples  of  the 
clergy,  and  by  ecclesiastical 
policy.  It  is  admitted,  even  by 
priests,  that  the  Protestants  are 
better  educated  and  more  pros- 
perous than  are  the  Catholics; 
but  they  fail  to  see  that  this  is 
due,  not  to  any  favour  shown  by 


Government,  but  to  their  own 
fears  of  modern  teaching  and 
knowledge.  Even  the  work  of 
the  Christian  Brothers,  who  pro- 
vide a  good  primary  education, 
is  regarded  with  dislike  by  the 
secular  clergy.  If  exclusively 
Romanist  colleges  are  really 
established,  it  is  still  very 
doubtful  whether  they  will  not 
fall  into  disrepute  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  started,  because  of 
the  trammels  which  will  be  im- 
posed on  the  teachers.  As  re- 
gards the  lower  classes,  the 
priests  have  shown  great  energy 
and  shrewdness  in  starting  na- 
tional schools,  because  by  be- 
coming the  founders  they 
became  able  to  control  the 
choice  of  teachers.  Thus  pri- 
mary education  has  rapidly  ad- 
vanced, in  even  the  poorest  and 
most  remote  districts  of  Ire- 
land. Whether  it  will  be  found 
equally  easy  to  control  a  flock 
that  is  able  to  read,  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  utterly  il- 
literate peasantry,  may  perhaps 
be  doubted.  But  not  only  the 
schools  but  the  newspapers 
most  read  by  the  peasantry  are, 
at  present,  in  the  hands  of  the 
priesthood  ;  and  in  such  papers 
the  reader  finds  pious  stories, 
and  descriptions  of  the  glories 
of  the  papal  court,  legends  of 
the  saints,  and  accounts  of 
famous  relics,  mingled  with 
false  news  from  Paris  of  Boer 
victories,  and  with  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Coronation  oath, 
and  reports  of  the  meetings  of 
the  National  League.  You  may 
unfortunately  look  in  vain  for 
any  denunciation  of  outrage, 
or  exhortation  against  cruelty, 
and  may  expect,  rather,  a  dia- 
tribe against  landgrabbers,  and 
rude  portraits  of  obscure  Parlia- 
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inentary  members,  with  enthu- 
siastic descriptions  of  meetings 
which  were  perhaps  in  reality 
failures.  This  is  the  pabulum 
which  the  Church  sees  fit  to 
provide  for  those  whom  she  has 
been  forced  by  law  into  teaching 
to  read.  But  the  man  who  can 
read,  and  who  goes  every  year 
to  England,  Wales,  or  Scot- 
land, cannot  well  be  prevented, 
when  there,  from  making  ac- 
quaintance with  very  different 
literature :  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  influence 
of  priests  is  not  somewhat  on 
the  wane  in  consequence  even 
now. 

Thisprogress  in  independence, 
and  in  education,  among  the 
peasantry,  even  under  condi- 
tions which  still  give  so  much 
power  to  the  priests,  is  one  of 
the  more  hopeful  signs  for  the 
future.  If  we  look  back,  even 
only  half  a  century,  to  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  after  the  great 
famine,  and  read  the  accounts 
of  the  lawlessness  that  prevailed 
in  the  days  of  O'Connell,  we 
cannot  fail  to  feel  encouraged 
as  to  the  progress  of  the 
country.  The  theory  which, 
under  Peel,  indicated  a  con- 
current establishment  of  the 
Roman  Church  as  the  best 
means  of  contenting  the  people, 
became  obsolete  from  the  day 
that  the  Church  of  Ireland  was 
disestablished,  and  is  not  likely 
to  form  a  feature  in  future 
policy ;  nor  was  it  ever  greatly 
desired  by  a  priesthood  whose 
income  from  voluntary  contri- 
butions was  —  and  still  is — 
larger  than  any  endowments 
that  the  State  was  likely  to 
offer. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted 
that  Protestant  haste  and  zeal 


should  retard  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  self  -  emancipation, 
which  is  slowly  resulting  from 
increased  education.  There  has 
been  a  recrudescence  of  religious 
bitterness  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland — notably  in  Belfast  and 
Limerick — due  to  proselytising 
zeal.  In  all  countries  where 
peoples  of  differing  religion  live 
side  by  side  (as  do  the 
Christians  and  Moslems  of  the 
Levant,  for  instance),  the 
ordinary  conditions  which  make 
intercommunication  inevitable 
among  neighbours  lead  to  a 
softening  of  fanatical  feeling, 
which  is  as  a  rule  disturbed 
only  by  the  action  of  strangers, 
appearing  as  political  agitators 
or  proselytising  zealots,  who 
stir  up  strife.  No  Government 
can,  in  our  time,  take  sides  in 
the  religious  quarrels  of  sub- 
jects. Its  duty  is  to  protect 
all,  and  to  keep  the  peace.  But 
recent  occurrences  show  that, 
if  such  impartial  rule  were 
withdrawn,  all  the  ancient  fury 
which  depopulated  Ireland  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Cromwell 
might  again  be  let  loose,  and 
an  actual  war  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  might  still  be  pos- 
sible. It  would  be  well,  under 
present  difficulties,  if  the  leaders 
of  the  Protestant  Church  could 
show  an  example  to  their  op- 
ponents, by  discouraging  the 
growth  of  religious  strife,  and 
the  interference  of  missionaries 
with  the  flocks  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Catholic 
priests  are  often  equally  to 
blame,  in  their  intolerance  of 
Protestants  when  poor  and 
scattered,  and  in  the  coercive 
measures  by  which  they  seek  to 
make  converts. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the 
League  seems  to  make  progress 
in  the  villages  and  country 
districts,  rather  than  in  the 
towns,  where  attempts  to  form 
branches  have  of  late  failed. 
In  this  respect  the  division  is 
the  same  that  was  observable 
earlier,  when  the  towns  were 
Parnellite,  and  the  country 
anti  -  Parnellite.  The  priests 
had  denounced  Parnell,  and 
their  influence  was  felt  far  less 
in  the  towns  than  in  the 
country.  So  now  it  seems  that 
in  the  country,  where  the  parish 
priest  is  sometimes  the  chair- 
man of  the  local  branch  of  the 
League,  the  success  of  this 
mischievous  organisation  is 
greater  than  in  towns,  where 
the  shopkeepers  have  more  to 
lose  by  agitation,  and  are  less 
dependent  on  the  clergy. 

The  Irish  Nationalist  mem- 
bers—with  a  few  exceptions — 
do  not  belong  to  the  best  class 
of  Irish  society.  Their  manners, 
and  their  political  ideas,  which 
seem  mainly  to  be  imported 
from  America,  are  not  only 
repugnant  to  the  traditions  of 
the  British  Parliament  but  they 
represent  a  lower  standard  of 
political  conduct  than  that 
which  has  been  attained  in 
Great  Britain  generally.  It 
has  been  shown  above  that  the 
Irish  members  have  taken  up 
a  popular  cry ;  yet  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  are  regarded 
with  any  enthusiasm  by  their 
own  constituents.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  nominees  of 
a  Church  which  does  not  desire 
to  aid  a  Protestant  Govern- 
ment ;  and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  they  are  a 
curse  to  Ireland,  as  well  as  a 


constant  annoyance  to  any 
Government  that  aims  at  the 
public  good.  They  are  never- 
theless a  necessary  evil  for  the 
present,  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  progress  among  their  con- 
stituents may,  in  the  end,  lead 
to  the  extinction  of  a  party 
distrusted  almost  as  much  in 
Ireland  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Too  much  importance  may, 
however,  be  given  to  the  scarcely 
veiled  threats  of  Irish  members 
in  Parliament,  for  these  are 
often  mere  bluster,  intended,  if 
possible,  to  frighten  the  execu- 
tive. The  coming  winter  may 
prove  how  far  there  is  real  cause 
for  anxiety  as  to  the  public 
peace  in  Ireland,  but  the  fears 
of  the  upper  class  are  perhaps 
to  be  regarded  as  exaggerated. 
There  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
among  the  peasantry  to  render 
the  preserving  of  game  impos- 
sible—  at  least  for  unpopular 
landlords, — and  a  deep  jealousy 
as  to  its  preservation  in  the  new 
properties  created  by  Govern- 
ment in  the  west,  even  when 
the  game  rights  are  only  re- 
served for  the  benefit  of  the 
peasant  owners  as  a  community. 
This  question  may  give  rise  to 
some  troubles,  but  as  a  general 
rule  it  is  known  from  long  ex- 
perience that  violent  outbreaks 
result  from  only  two  causes — 
starvation  or  hopeless  tyranny  ; 
and  the  care  that  is  shown 
by  the  Irish  Executive  in 
furthering  the  material  pro- 
gress of  the  country,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  actual 
growth  of  prosperity,  which  is 
undeniable,  leads  us  to  look 
forward  to  the  future  of  Ire- 
land with  much  confidence  and 
pleasure. 
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ALFRED     THE     KING. 

ROLL  back,  ye  centuries;  and  thou,  oblivious  Time, 

Lift  up  thine  ancient  veil. 
Now  let  the  stately  march  of  sounding  rhyme 

Pour  in  our  ears  the  tale 

Of  him,  whom  clear-voic'd  Fame  with  trumpet-tongue 
Acclaims  the  glorious  source  whence  all  our  glories  first  were 
sprung. 

Hail,  Alfred !     Like  a  mighty  battle-tower 
Set  on  a  high  uplifted  signal-hill, 

Impregnable  in  power, 
Stedfast  and  still; — 
Like  a  great  rock,  that  feels  the  imperious  climb 

Of  the  rough  beating  seas 

Round  his  unshaken  knees; — 
Thou  stand'st  the  ravage  and  assault  of  Time, 
O'ertopping  twice  five  hundred  cloudy  years ; 
Ours,  though  ten  centuries  of  stormy  fears 

Between  us  roll  their  flood 

Of  battles,  toils,  and  blood, 

Ours,  ours  to-day,  great  King  and  greater  Man, 
In  whose  large  heart  and  brain  this  living  Empire  first  began. 

Dark  was  thine  hour,  O  England !     The  wild  Dane 
Swept  with  his  wild  white  wings  across  the  seas, 

And  from  his  shrieking  prey  again  and*  yet  again 
Tore  out  the  quivering  life, 

Till  the  red  blood  ran  fast  o'er  all  the  abandoned  leas ; 

And  faint  with  its  last  throes 
To  dull  despair  ebbed  out  that  desperate  strife. 

Then,  in  lone  Athelney,  Alfred  the  king  uprose, 
And  called  his  scattered  warriors  to  his  knees, 
And  bade  them  lift  the  Wessex  standard  high,- 
March,  fight,  and  conquer! — not  lie  down  and  die. 
Then  flamed  the  Golden  Dragon  to  the  sun ; 
Then  were  thy  glories,  England,  well  begun; 
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Then  was  thine  ancient  strength,  like  a  great  forest  tree, 
First  rooted  in  the  people's  heart :  for  then 
Did  Saxon  Alfred  with  his  Saxon  men 
Build  that  great  building,  which  should  grow  to  be 
A  temple  sacred  to  the  just,  the  free, — 
One  Empire,  though  it  stretch  from  pole  to  pole  and  sea  to  sea. 

For  that  great  heart  no  lust  of  conquest  knew, 

But  drave  a  ceaseless  sword 

Against  the  people's  foes 
Till  Ethandune  brought  all  the  land  repose; 

Then  sheathing  the  red  blade 
That  in  the  battle's  hottest  front  had  made 

His  enemies  afraid, 
A  king  indeed,  to  his  high  kingship  true, 

Before  all  men  he  stood, 

And  like  a  mighty  prophet,  with :   "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ! " 
Uplifted  Truth  and  Justice  to  their  place; 

And  building  on  the  base 

Of  God's  sure  law  his  own, 

Founded  a  glorious  throne, 
And  so  established  for  all  time  a  grateful  people's  good. 

Lord  of  our  outland  foes !     Tamer  of  heathen  pride ! 
Far  rolls  the  mighty  stream  of  waters  wide, 

With  full  majestic  course, 
That  had  in  thee  their  living  spring  and  source. 

For  thou  who  badest  stand 

Walled  cities  and  strong  gates  to  guard  this  land, 
More  glorious  yet  than  these, 
Gavest  us  all  the  seas 

For  highway  of  our  greatness ;  fixing  fast 

Our    empire   o'er   the   waves,    long   as   these   widening    realms 
shall  last. 

Hail,  hail  to  Alfred  !     Hail ! 
Fighter  of  fights  that  made  a  people  free, 
Framer  of  laws  that  taught  them  what  to  be ; 

Around  whose  kingly  name 

Yet  fuller  glories  shine, 
Bright  with  the  spiritual  part  of  fame 

That  owns  its  birth  divine. 
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To  him  the  true  Promethean  soul  was  given 
That  burns  to  scale  the  high  ascents  of  heaven  ; 
Insatiate  with  desire 
Of  the  celestial  fire 

That  glows  on  those  eternal  altars  fed 

Where  Truth  and  Wisdom  dwell,  with  radiant  wings  out- 
spread. 

So  was  that  high  heart  set, 
His  people  being  free,  to  raise  them  higher  yet; 

Enkindling  in  the  thick  obscure  of  night 
That  love  of  Knowledge  which  itself  is  dawning  light. 

Hail,  hail  to  Alfred  !     Hail ! 
Now  are  the  full  years  ripened  for  his  praise, 

Who  in  those  far-off  days 

Shaping  our  island  roughness,  made  it  shine; 
Till  like  a  jewel  from  the  cavern'd  mine 
Wrought,  polish'd,  carv'd,  and  set 
In  a  king's  coronet, 

Slowly,  at  last,  it  wins  its  bright  imperial  way, 
Through    evil    days    and    good,    to    the    proud    place    it   holds 
to-day. 

Strength  of  the  nations,  Lord  our  God  most  high ! 

Still  make  our  foes  to  fly; 
Still  give  within  our  borders  rich  increase, 
Blessing  our  hearths  with  joyfulness  and  peace : 
But  lest  our  glorious  name 
Be  blotted  out  in  shame, 

Kebuke  the  boasting  lip,  bow  down  the  lofty  head, 
Now  while  we  think  upon  great  Alfred  dead. 
So  shall  the  land  that  guards  that  honour'd  dust 
Bring   forth   a  people  like  to  him — the  Strong,  the  Wise,  the 
Just. 

ADA  BABTBICK  BAKEE. 
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-,^IF,  as  goes  the  song,  the 
policeman's  life  is  not  at  all 
times  a  happy  one,  the  position 
of  locum-tenens  in  a  country 
parish  brimful  of  traditions 
has  not  in  every  instance  been 
found  to  be  a  bed  of  roses.  At 
such  a  conclusion,  after  a  fort- 
night's experience  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  our  village,  had 
arrived  the  Rev.  Augustus 
Mainwaring,  Fellow  and  erst- 
while Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  Hertford  Scholar,  Ire- 
land Scholar,  Craven  Scholar, 
and  a  few  other  things  beside. 
He  was  a  man  who  in  life,  so 
far  as  it  had  gone,  might 
hitherto  have  been  said  to  have 
done  all  things  well,  a  popular 
member  of  college  society,  and 
a  persona  grata  at  literary 
symposia.  And  yet.  within 
the  brief  space  of  fourteen  days 
after  his  arrival  in  our  parish 
he  had  more  than  once  been 
told  in  so  many  words  that 
"  Us  don't  hold  wi'  no  strangers 
in  our  parts,"  more  than  once 
been  pulled  up  short  with  the 
remark,  "Well,  do  you  as  you 
likes,  sir.  But  I  knows  what 
the  Reverend  would  have  done 
if  he'd  happened  to  be  here. 
But  lor',  there;  he  is  a 
gentleman." 

There  was  indeed  something 
more  than  a  soupgon  of  truth 
in  Augustus's  description  of 
his  new  surroundings,  contained 
in  a  letter  written  to  the  bur- 
sar of  his  college. 

"  You  ask  me  how  I  like  the 
work,  &c.  There  seems  to  be 
hardly  any  work  to  speak  of — 
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not  what  you  would  call  work, 
at  least.  But  the  life  !  I  tell 
you,  my  dear  fellow,  there  are 
moments  when  I  am  not  sure 
which  character  I  most  re- 
semble, Ovid  translated  into 
the  midst  of  the  Getse  and 
Sauromatse,  or  Paul  of  Tarsus 
fighting  with  wild  beasts  at 
Ephesus." 

Yes,  to  that  fresh -faced, 
ruddy  -  cheeked,  and  —  for  all 
his  forty  years  and  deep  learn- 
ing —  still  juvenile  bachelor 
Augustus,  the  transition  as 
well  from  the  cultured  society 
of  dons  and  professors  as  from 
the  creature  comforts  of  the 
Senior  Common-room  to  the 
dead-alive  existence  and  the 
primitive  methods  of  our  vil- 
lage partook  of  the  nature  of 
a  plunge  into  unknown,  not 
to  say  turbulent,  waters, — a 
lapse  from  an  atmosphere  of 
cynical  yet  self-satisfied  Syb- 
aritism to  one  of  barbarous 
yet  equally  self-satisfied  yok- 
eldom. 

Not  grudgingly,  however, 
or  of  necessity,  but  rather  of 
carefully  weighed  choice  and 
deliberate  forethought,  had 
Augustus  agreed  to  place  his 
services  for  three  months  at 
the  disposal  of  our  Rector. 

Having  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  and  to  the 
infinite  astonishment  of  his 
colleagues,  suddenly  resigned 
his  tutorship,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  accepting  at 
no  distant  date  the  chance  of 
a  college  living,  he  had  wel- 
comed a  locum  -  tenancy  as 
2E 
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an  opportunity  of  trying  his 
'prentice  hand  at  parish  work 
and  serving  his  novitiate  before 
finally  severing  his  connection 
with  the  old  Common-room 
life.  And  when  our  worthy 
Rector,  having  developed  a 
parson's  throat,  and  being 
imperatively  ordered  abroad 
for  three  months,  had  written 
to  an  old  Oxford  friend  and 
invoked  his  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  finding  a  locum  - 
tenens,  the  friend  felt  that  he 
was  doing  a  good  day's  work 
for  all  parties  by  recommend- 
ing his  younger  colleague. 

"You  will  like  Main  waring 
much,"  he  wrote  to  the  Rector ; 
"  he  is  one  of  the  finest  scholars 
of  the  day  and  a  thorough 
gentleman." 

Accordingly  the  Rector,  hav- 
ing had  a  most  satisfactory  in- 
terview with  Augustus,  and 
fairly  won  that  gentleman's 
heart — as  indeed  our  Rector 
won  all  hearts  whether  of  high 
or  low  degree — by  the  charm 
of  his  manner,  went  off  abroad 
with  sad  heart,  I  fear  me,  but 
with  a  light  conscience ;  and 
in  due  course  the  locum-tenens 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  par- 
sonage, fully  prepared  at  all 
points  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
new  world  of  life  that  now  lay 
before  him.  To  a  man  coming 
to  a  strange  house  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  little 
fatigued  with  his  journey,  even 
though  he  had  dined  sumptu- 
ously in  the  train,  it  was  re- 
freshing to  find  a  few  kindly 
words  of  welcome  from  the 
Rector. 

"  I  trust,  my  dear  sir,  that 
you  will  make  yourself  thor- 
oughly at  home,  and  use  both 


house  and  servants  exactly  as 
if  they  were  your  own.  You 
will  find  my  parlour-maid  a 
most  trustworthy  and  depend- 
able person." 

Augustus  smiled  as  he  read 
the  note,  and  prepared  to  act 
up  to  the  good  Rector's  sug- 
gestion. Having  been  duly 
ushered  by  the  trustworthy 
and  dependable  person  into  a 
cosy  little  study  where  a  com- 
fortable fire  was  burning,  he 
asked  that  his  things  might 
be  unpacked,  and  having  dis- 
missed the  maid  had  it  in  his 
mind  to  seat  himself  in  a  par- 
ticularly inviting  chair  which 
had  been  placed  by  the  fire- 
side. 

But  lo  and  behold  !  there  was 
a  previous  occupant — the  Rec- 
tor's pet  wire-haired  terrier, 
which,  when  politely  invited 
to  vacate  his  position,  simply 
showed  his  teeth,  and  briefly 
stated  in  canine  language  that 
he  would  see  Augustus  some- 
where first.  The  parlour-maid, 
summoned  to  oust  the  intruder, 
declined  to  interfere  in  the 
matter. 

"Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  have  that  dog  removed," 
pleaded  Augustus;  "he  is  dan- 
gerous. "4 

"  Oh,  but,  sir,  Jack  always 
sits  in  here  in  the  evening.  I 
don't  know  what  the  master 
would  say  if  we  were  to  turn 
him  out."  And  eventually 
Augustus  had  to  succumb  to 
the  force  of  circumstances,  •  and 
content  himself  with  a  less 
comfortable  chair. 

Precisely  at  ten  o'clock  the 
parlour-maid  reappeared  with 
a  flat  candlestick,  and,  to  the 
intense  relief  of  Augustus,  Jack 
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jumped  up  and  followed  her 
out  of  the  room.  An  hour 
later,  however,  just  as  Augus- 
tus was  preparing  to  get  into 
bed,  there  came  a  tremendous 
bump  against  the  door  of  his 
room.  After  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation he  opened  the  door, 
whereupon  in  walked  Jack, 
and  having  carefully  inspect- 
ed the  reverend  gentleman's 
pyjamas,  and  growled  his  dis- 
approval of  the  pattern,  en- 
sconced himself  in  a  chair  by 
the  fireside,  and  there  asserted 
his  right  of  proprietorship  by 
growling  loudly  whenever  the 
occupant  of  the  bed  moved, 
and  snoring  at  intervals  on  his 
own  account. 

As  a  further  instance  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  house- 
hold were  with  the  four-footed 
animal,  the  Rector's  groom, 
who  called  the  locum  -  tenens 
in  the  morning,  informed  him 
that  it  was  as  much  as  his 
place  was  worth  to  shut  Jack 
up  in  the  stable  at  night. 

"  Why,  sir,  my  horse  wouldn't 
get  a  wink  of  sleep  all  night 
with  the  old  dog's  howling." 

"I  didn't  sleep  at  all  well 
myself,"  pleaded  Augustus ; 
"the  beast  would  growl." 

"  Lor',  sir,  you  mustn't  take 
no  count  on  his  growling.  I've 
heard  him  growl  at  master 
afore  now,  but  he  ain't  never 
bitten  nobody  except  the  sweep 
and  a  district  visitor's  petti- 
coat, as  he  tore  when  he  were 
eating  a  bone  on  the  door-mat, 
sin'  last  Christmas." 

Devoutly  hoping  that  he 
might  not  be  the  next  victim, 
Augustus  attempted  to  concili- 
ate Jack,  who  duly  put  in  an 
appearance  to  see  that  the 


stranger  ate  his  breakfast  like 
a  gentleman,  by  giving  him  a 
particularly  juicy  chop-bone; 
but  the  upright  animal,  al- 
though it  accepted  the  offering, 
proceeded  to  demonstrate  how 
completely  proof  it  was  against 
bribery  and  corruption  by  eat- 
ing the  bone  on  the  hearthrug, 
and  growling  at  the  donor 
whenever  he  went  near  it. 

"Bother  the  beast!"  ex- 
claimed Augustus,  as  he  fin- 
ally left  the  dog  in  possession 
of  the  room  and  strolled  out 
into  the  garden  to  smoke  a 
cigarette. 

"  What  a  peaceful  scene !  No 
clocks,  no  bells,  no  street  cries 
— perfect  peace  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  walked  along  a  broad 
gravel-walk  bounded  on  either 
side  by  espaliered  fruit-trees, 
and  lo !  on  the  word  he  was 
assailed  by  discordant  and  un- 
mistakably bellicose  screams, 
and  suddenly  found  himself 
attacked  in  the  region  of  the 
ankles  by  a  pinioned  bird  of 
the  hawk  species,  which,  for 
some  unknown  cause,  was  evi- 
dently in  a  shocking  bad  tem- 
per. Absolutely  at  his  "wits' 
end  to  account  for  the  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon,  Augus- 
tus beat  a  speedy  retreat,  and 
applied  for  an  explanation  to 
an  ancient  rustic  who  was 
digging  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  garden. 

"Lor'  bless  your  heart,  sir," 
said  the  man,  scratching  his 
head,  "  that  be  our  old  Tom ; 
he  do  be  what  they  calls  a 
kestrel.  Master  he  takes  main 
store  by  old  Tom,  as  has  lived 
here  for  four  years  or  more." 

"  But  what  did  the  creature 
want  to  attack  me  for  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  he  most  in  general  do 
bite  any  one  as  goes  agin  any- 
thing he've  hidden  anywhere." 

"Well,  where  can  I  walk 
where  he  has  not  hidden  any- 
thing ? "  inquired  Augustus 
rather  pettishly.  The  old 
gardener  scratched  his  head 
with  redoubled  vigour,  but  yet 
failed  to  provide  an  entirely 
satisfactory  answer  to  the 
conundrum. 

"Well,  there  ain't  nowhere 
as  I  knows  on,  not  in  the  gar- 
den leastways.  But  there's 
village,  you  knows,  and  roads 
and  fields  and  things,  if  you 
was  to  go  and  walk  along  some 
o'  them." 

"  But  does  that  beastly  bird 
always  fly  at  the  Rector  like 
that?"  now  asked  Augustus 
with  rising  indignation. 

"Times  un  does  and  times 
un  doesn't,"  was  the  stolid 
answer.  "But  lor'  bless  your 
heart  alive,  the  master  he  never 
takes  no  account  of  what  old 
Tom  does.  But  mebbe  you'm 
a  bit  strange  to  him." 

Having  it  in  his  mind  to  pay 
a  few  pastoral  visits  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  Augus- 
tus consulted  some  memoranda 
which  the  Rector  had  left  for 
his  guidance. 

"Thomas  Ives,  the  parish 
churchwarden,  is  a  most  excel- 
lent fellow,  and  will  give  you 
any  information  you  may  re- 
quire as  to  services,  &c." 

There  being  a  few  minor 
points  of  etiquette  in  the  matter 
of  the  services  about  which  the 
locum-tenens  was  not  absolutely 
clear  in  his  own  mind,  he 
wended  his  way  in  the  direction 
of  Mr  Ives's  house,  which  lay  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  parish. 


A  small  garden-gate  seemed  to 
be  the  natural  approach  to 
what  was  evidently  the  front 
door,  and  this  Augustus  for  a 
good  ten  minutes  essayed  to 
open. 

Presently  he  was  aware  that 
a  baker's  boy  with  a  basket 
of  bread  on  his  arm  was  an 
interested  spectator  of  his 
efforts. 

"  How  in  the  face  of  the  earth 
does  any  one  ever  open  this 
gate,  my  boy?"  asked  Augus- 
tus, red  in  the  face  with  his 
exertions. 

"Nobody  never  did  open  it, 
not  as  I've  heard  tell  on.  If 
you  wants  to  see  fold  man, 
you  must  go  up  yard  same  as 
other  folk.  Yon's  the  gate," 
and  off  loafed  the  baker's  boy. 

To  the  yard,  then,  Augustus 
bent  his  steps;  but  even  then 
he  was  allowed  to  see  neither 
the  owner  of  the  house  nor  to 
have  the  barren  satisfaction  of 
leaving  a  card,  being  igno- 
miniously  routed  by  old  Tom 
Ives's  celebrated  prize  gander, 
which,  aided  and  abetted  by  a 
harem  of  vociferous  and  ap- 
parently man-eating  geese,  com- 
menced so  vigorous  an  attack 
that  the  would  -  be  visitor 
though^  himself  lucky  in  being 
able  to  close  the  yard  -  gate 
between  himself  and  further 
pursuit. 

Bravely  resisting  a  half- 
formed  resolution  to  return  to 
the  rectory,  pack  up  his  traps, 
and  shake  off  his  shoes'  the 
dust,  or  at  any  rate  the  mud,  of 
this  most  inhospitable  village, 
Augustus  stood  for  a  minute 
outside  the  yard,  partly  to  re- 
cover his  breath  and  partly  to 
determine  which  of  some  half- 
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dozen  houses,  that  he  had 
marked  out  before  starting  to 
visit  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, should  have  the  prefer- 
ence. Should  it  be  Mrs  Higgs, 
"  a  well-to-do  farmeress,  widow, 
matrimonially  inclined,"  for  so 
the  Rector  had  described  her  ? 
Should  it  be  "  Widow  Tarbox, 
friendly  and  entertaining  old 
dame,"  or  "  John  Tomkins, 
aged  74,  sure  to  want  some 
tobacco  "  ? 

Having  no  tobacco  handy, 
Augustus  elected  to  postpone 
John  Tomkins  until  such  time 
as  in  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings he  had  ascertained  the 
whereabouts  of  the  village  shop. 
Mrs  Higgs,  whose  character  he 
felt  that  he  had  hardly  studied 
with  sufficient  attention  before 
sallying  out,  he  decided  to  nego- 
tiate a  week  or  a  fortnight 
hence,  partly  with  the  feeling 
that  an  over  -  speedy  attempt 
to  cultivate  her  acquaintance 
might  be  interpreted  to  imply 
that  the  locum-tenens  was  also 
"  matrimonially  inclined,"  and 
partly  because  he  fancied  that 
a  "  well-to-do  farmeress  "  might 
keep  geese,  if  not  turkeys,  on  an 
extensive  scale.  There  remained, 
then,  Widow  Tarbox,  whose 
character,  as  described  by  the 
Kector,  held  out  some  chance  of 
sympathy  apart  from  matri- 
monial intention.  To  our  locum- 
tenens,  after  a  slightly  tempest- 
uous day,  it  came  as  a  welcome 
relief  to  find  that  the  Widow 
Tarbox  in  no  way  belied  the 
Rector's  description.  But  every 
rose  has,  as  we  know,  its  thorn, 
and  as  it  did  so  happen  that  the 
reverend  Augustus  was  one  of 
those  people  to  whom  cats  are 
an  abomination,  it  was  unfor- 
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tunate  that  the  widow's  tabby 
should  have  been  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking  as  the  lady  of 
the  house — extremely  friendly, 
that  is,  and  most  anxious  to  do 
the  honours  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  initial  purrings  and 
rubbings  up  against  his  legs 
Augustus  submitted  to,  not 
without  shuddering.  Even  when 
the  beast,  in  her  anxiety  to  make 
the  visitor  feel  thoroughly  at 
home,  jumped  up  on  to  his  lap, 
and  waved  her  tail  in  his  face, 
he  with  some  difficulty  contained 
his  emotions.  But  when,  having 
comfortably  settled  herself  down 
upon  his  knee,  puss  proceeded, 
after  the  manner  of  her  tribe, 
to  test  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  resisting  power  of  the 
visitor's  nether  garments  and 
the  condition  of  her  own  claws, 
Augustus  started  violently  and 
uttered  a  loud  exclamation.  As 
a  natural  result  of  the  shock  the 
claws  now  went  fairly  home, 
and  in  another  moment  the  cat 
was  on  the  floor  spitting  and 
swearing.  Augustus  had  sprung 
from  his  seat  with  a  lamentable 
cry,  and  the  widow,  who  fancied 
that  her  visitor  had  taken  sud- 
den leave  of  his  senses,  was  in  a 
state  bordering  upon  hysterics. 
When  comparative  peace  and 
order  were  restored,  it  was  easy 
to  gather  from  Mrs  Tarbox's 
demeanour  that  the  saying, 
"  Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  must, 
when  widows  are  concerned,  be 
taken  as  extending  to  cats. 
Furthermore,  the  circumstance 
that  the  lady's  next-door  neigh- 
bour was  a  trifle  hard  of  hearing 
gave  our  locum-tenens,  as  he 
passed  along  the  street,  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  himself 
described  as  "  Nobbut  a  pore- 
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sperrited  critter  wot  was  scared 
o'  t'  owd  cat." 

After  having  had  his  nerves 
grievously  shaken  during  the 
week  by  altercations  with  birds 
and  beasts,  our  locum  -  tenens 
was  given  to  understand  that 
his  performance  at  the  Sunday 
services  did  not  give  complete 
satisfaction  to  the  more  rational 
inhabitants  of  our  parish.  For 
he  who  heretofore  had  in  col- 
lege circles  at  Oxford  enjoyed 
no  mean  reputation  as  an  oc- 
casional preacher  of  pithy  and 
well  -  balanced  sermons,  was 
directly  informed  by  a  candid 
critic  that  the  discourse  he  de- 
livered from  our  pulpit  was, 
neither  in  the  matter  of  quan- 
tity nor  quality,  up  to  that 
standard  of  excellence  to  which 
our  folk  were  accustomed.  His 
informant  was  the  parish-clerk, 
on  week-days  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  on  Sundays  equally  re- 
markable for  the  vigour  of  his 
responses,  and  the  masterful 
manner  in  which,  with  the  aid 
of  a  long  stick,  he  kept  order 
among  some  forty  children  who 
sat  in  a  gallery  at  the  far  end 
of  the  church. 

This  worthy  man,  as  he  as- 
sisted our  locum-teiiens  to  dis- 
robe after  the  service,  not  only 
gave  him  what  might  be  called 
a  series  of  hints  for  young 
preachers,  and  sundry  reasons 
for  prolonging  a  sermon,  but 
furthermore  indulged  in  some 
gloomy  forebodings  as  to  his 
neighbours'  ultimate  chances  of 
salvation,  appearing  at  the  same 
time  to  be  modestly  indifferent 
about  his  own. 

"  Ain't  had  much  practice  in 
preaching,  I  reckons,"  he  com- 
menced by  way  of  inaugurating 
the  conversation. 


"  What  makes  you  think  so?" 
inquired  Augustus  in  some  sur- 
prise. 

"Well,  we  generally  counts 
on  having  'arf  an  hour  or  more 
down  in  these  parts.  But  there, 
p'raps  you  hadn't  gotten  nought 
more  to  say." 

"Why,  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  like  long  ser- 
mons?" 

"  Most  in  general  has  'em, 
leastways.  T'ither  way  there's 
some  on  our  folk  as  is  like  to 
find  their  dinner  half  cooken, 
— raw  a'most.  But  what  do  it 
matter  arter  all?" 

The  connection  between  the 
length  of  his  sermon  and  raw 
meat  was  not  immediately  ob- 
vious to  Augustus,  but  a  little 
further  inquiry  elicited  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  our 
parish  for  Sunday  dinners  to  be 
left  at  the  baker's  on  the  way 
to  church  and  called  for  on  the 
return  journey.  "  And,"  added 
the  clerk,  "  I  most  in  general 
gi'es  'the  bell  a  pull  when  the 
Reverend  he  do  turn  round  and 
begin  '  And  now,'  and  then 
baker  knows  as  he've  got  to 
begin  taking  the  dishes  out  of 
t'oven." 

But  not  in  the  mere  circum- 
stance that  by  his  sins  of  omis- 
sion he  had  seriously  interfered 
with  the  due  enjoyment  of  the 
Sunday  dinner  lay  the  whole 
sum  of  Augustus's  offending. 
For  it  turned  out  that  Mr 
Ives,  a  person  much  to  be 
considered  in  our  parish,  had 
his  own  reasons  for  favouring 
a  lengthy  discourse. 

"  But,"  exclaimed  Augustus 
with  some  indignation  as  the 
clerk  grumbled  out  something 
about  Mr  Ives  not  being  best 
pleased,  "he  went  fast  asleep 
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directly  I  had  given  out  my 
text." 

"Yes,"  assented  the  clerk, 
"  t'  old  gemman  most  in  general 
does,  and  he  don't  like  a-being 
woke  up  afore  the  proper  time, 
no  more  don't  no  one  else  as  I 
knows  on.  But  to  be  sure," 
he  went  on,  by  way  apparently 
of  letting  Augustus  down  easily, 
"  a  young  gent  like  you  aren't 
gotten  so  much  to  talk  about 
as  our  Reverend  :  he  be  a  main 
fine  talker,  surely." 

"  What  does  he  find  to  talk 
to  you  about  for  half  an  hour 
on  a  stretch  ? "  inquired  Au- 
gustus with  some  curiosity. 

The  clerk  scratched  his  head 
and  reflected. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last, 
"  there's  a  whole  mort  o'  things, 
not  as  I  can  carry  'em  all  in 
my  head.  But,"  as  suddenly 
the  light  came,  "  it  do  be  mostly 
about  hell-fire  come  Christmas 
time.  Folks  as  is  well-a-nigh 
starved  out  wi'  cold,  they  likes 
to  feel  as  they'll  be  well  took 
care  of  'appen  what  may. 
Tarble  dear  coals  is  down 
in  our  parts  this  year,  that 
they  is." 

"But  I  don't  think  that  is 
quite  the  way  to  take  it,  is  it  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  rather  shocked 
Augustus.  "  You  do  not  want 
to  go  to  that  place  surely  ?  " 

"  Reckon  as  folk'll  have  to  go 
where  they  be  took.  'Tis  bigger 
nor  t'other  place  seemingly,  and 
I  counts  as  they  aren't  a-going 
to  have  heaven  mullocked  up 
wi'  a  lot  o'  poor  folk." 

Not,  however,  until  the  night 
when  he  found  himself  acting 
as  the  ex-officio  president  of  our 
annual  choir  supper  did  the 
Rev.  Augustus  begin  to  enter- 
tain dire  misgivings  as  to  the 
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wisdom  shown  by  a  not  undis- 
tinguished member  of  a  refined 
college  circle  when  he  proposes 
to  seek  a  haven  of  rest  for  his 
declining  years  in  the  primitive 
life  of  a  country  village.  He 
had  mentally  compared  himself 
to  Saul  of  Tarsus  at  a  com- 
paratively early  stage  of  his 
new  experience,  but  Christmas 
Day  had  come  and  gone  be- 
fore he  found  himself  entirely 
sympathising  with  "Naso  ad- 
emptus." 

A  few  words  first  as  to  the 
origin  of  that  choir  supper. 
Ours  had  always  been  a  volun- 
tary choir — voluntary,  that  is, 
so  far  as  the  adult  members 
were  concerned.  The  boys  were 
paid  at  the  rate  of  twopence  a 
Sunday ;  and  if  much  screech- 
ing is  to  be  held  as  a  criterion 
of  merit,  they  may  be  said  to 
have  earned  their  money.  A 
few  women  gave  their  services, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  their 
elevated  position  supplied  fair 
opportunity  for  showing  off 
their  Sunday  bonnets ;  but  the 
men  came,  induced  in  some 
cases  by  a  love  of  singing,  in 
others,  I  fear  me,  by  fore- 
thought for  good  cheer  and 
free  drinks  on  two  nights  in 
the  year.  Handed  down  from 
time  immemorial  had  been  the 
custom  that  the  male  portion 
of  the  choir  should  stump 
the  parish  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  favour  the  gentry  with 
some  carols.  The  procession 
used  to  start  at  about  nine 
o'clock,  well  wrapped  up  in 
greatcoats  and  thick  mufflers, 
the  latter  being  often  tied  over 
the  mouth  as  well  to  keep  out 
the  cold  as  to  promote  a  more 
melodious  style  of  music.  And 
it  was  a  recognised  rule  of  the 
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game  that  the  first  calling-place 
should  be  old  Tom  Campion's, 
because  it  was  felt  that  a 
liberal  half  tumbler  of  hot 
and  strong  old  port  wine  was 
no  bad  thing  to  start  the 
evening  upon.  Having  ex- 
hausted old  Tom's  hospitality, 
the  vocalists  next  tramped  on 
to  Widow  Higgs,  famous  for 
hot  spiced  ale  with  rosy- 
cheeked  apples  floating  there 
in.  "  Sherry  white  wine,"  I 
have  occasion  to  believe,  was 
partaken  of  in  Thomas  Ives's 
kitchen ;  and  it  was  held  -ad- 
visable that  the  rectory  should 
be  next  visited  before  one  or 
perhaps  more  members  of  the 
original  party  should  have 
fallen  out  by  the  way.  There 
hot  elder  wine  with  dry  toast 
went  the  rounds,  producing  a 
more  or  less  sobering  effect; 
and  after  the  Rector's  cook, 
who  dispensed  the  hospital- 
ity, had  been  duly  kissed  or 
left  unkissed,  according  to  her 
fancy,  the  "Reverend"  himself 
appeared,  sipped  a  sherry  glass 
of  the  elder  wine,  and  wished 
the  party  "  Good  night "  and  a 
"Happy  Christmas."  Then  the 
changes  were  rung  on  some 
other  half  dozen  houses,  and 
finally  the  remains  of  the  party 
either  staggered  home  or  slept 
by  the  roadside. 

"Now  and  agin,"  quoth  my 
man  Alfred  to  me — Alfred,  I 
should  say,  is  a  better  toper  than 
he  is  tenor — "  us  goes  and  gives 
old  George  'Uggins  a  call,  when 
us  has  done  wi'  t'other  folk." 

"Why,  you  don't  get  much 
there,  Alfred,"  I  said,  knowing 
that  the  man  Huggins  was  not 
only  a  staunch  dissenter,  but 
cross-grained  and  close-fisted  to 
a  degree. 


"  Us  has  un  out  of  bed  least- 
ways, and  then  he  sets  to  and 
calls  us  pretty  nigh  anythink 
as  he  can  lay  his  tongue  to." 

"Then  you  don't  get  much 
out  of  going,  as  I  said  before, 
Alfred." 

"Well,  us  loikes  to  be  neb- 
borly,  come  Christmas." 

It  was  some  years  before  our 
worthy  Rector  wholly  grasped 
the  position.  When  it  did  at 
last  dawn  upon  him  that  a 
good  many  other  people  be- 
sides himself  were  in  the  habit 
of  dispensing  hospitality  to 
the  carol-singers,  he  instituted 
a  searching  inquiry,  and,  satis- 
fied that  our  choirmen  drank 
a  good  deal  more  than  was 
good  for  them  on  Christmas 
Eve,  put  his  foot  down  firmly, 
and  at  some  personal  cost 
institued  a  radical  reform. 
The  days  of  hot  port  wine,  hot 
spiced  ale,  cold  sherry  wine, 
&c.,  were  to  be  numbered, 
and  George  Huggins  was  to 
be  left  to  sleep  in  peace.  By 
way  of  compensation  the  Rector 
undertook  to  provide  at  his  own 
expense  on  Boxing  Day  a  sup- 
per for  the  choirmen,  and  the 
latter  were  at  liberty  to  provide 
for  themselves  a  second  supper 
from  contributions  to  be  made 
in  specie  by  those  of  the 
"  gentry  "  who  desired  to  listen 
to  the  carol-singers. 

It  was  at  the  Boxing  Day 
feast  that  Augustus  had  been 
endeavouring  to  perform  the 
manifold  duties  of  president. 
Most  conscientiously — it  might 
indeed  with  truth  be  said  most 
painfully — had  he  done  his  best 
to  live  up  to  the  situation,  and 
to  conform  with  the  customs  of 
the  evening. 

"  The  Reverend,"  so  the  head- 
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man  of  the  choir,  playing  the 
part  of  master  of  ceremonies, 
had  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  most 
in  general  does  this,"  or  again 
"most  in  general  says  that"; 
and  right  manfully  had  Augus- 
tus essayed  to  prove  himself 
a  worthy  locum -tenens,  even, 
maugre  a  weak  digestion,  par- 
taking of  pudding  before  meat 
as  well  as  after  it.  The  supper, 
which  had  originally  started  as 
a  three-course  meal,  had,  after 
the  first  year,  developed  even 
a  fourth  course,  a  substantial 
Yorkshire  pudding  preceding 
instead  of  accompanying  the 
roast  beef.  For  it  had  ap- 
peared in  the  light  of  a 
grievance  that  those  hungry 
mortals  who  happened  to  pre- 
fer mutton  to  beef  should  by 
reason  of  this  preference  be 
defrauded  of  their  Yorkshire 
pudding.  And  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  by  the  time  a  choir- 
man  had  discussed  Yorkshire 
pudding,  two  or  three  goodly 
helpings  of  a  hot  joint,  a  couple 
of  slices  of  plum-pudding,  eaten 
in  company  with  one  or  more 
mince  pies,  —  "them  ere  little 
poys,"  as  Alfred  called  them, 
though  their  circumference  was 
that  of  a  saucer, — and  a  solid 
wedge  of  strong  cheese,  there 
were  seldom  any  vacant 
chinks  to  fill  up.  If  Mentor's 
whispered  hints  were  to  be 
believed,  it  was  the  Keverend's 
habit  to  go  right  through  the 
programme,  partaking  of  every 
dish,  with  the  oriental  idea 
perhaps  of  convincing  his 
guests  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  any  one  being 
poisoned.  By  the  time,  there- 
fore, that  the  table  was  cleared, 
Augustus  felt  about  as  uncom- 
fortable as  a  man  who  has  over- 
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eaten  himself  against  his  will 
has  every  right  to  feel. 

"Reverend  most  in  general 
says  '  Pipes  now,  gemmen,' ' 
whispered  Mentor. 

And  on  the  word  in  came 
a  goodly  array  of  church- 
wardens and  black  tobacco, 
and  there  ensued  a  period  of 
solid  and  comparatively  silent 
smoking.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  digestive  process  there 
came  another  loud  whisper 
from  Mentor. 

"Reverend  most  in  general 
asks  Master  John  Adkins  to 
oblige  wi'  a  song." 

Mr  Adkins  being  pressed  to 
oblige  seemed  to  hesitate.  It 
appeared  that  Augustus  had 
omitted  to  name  the  song,  and 
although  the  circumstance  that 
Mr  Adkins  only  knew  one  song 
might  have  been  held  to  con- 
done the  offence  of  omitting  to 
name  it,  our  chairman  was 
given  to  understand  that  he 
had  done  the  wrong  thing. 

"  Could  you  give  us  '  In  the 
Gloaming,'  Mr  Adkins?"  he 
now  suggested,  being  duly 
prompted  to  that  effect  by 
Mentor ;  and  Mr  Adkins  was 
kind  enough  to  signify  his 
assent,  and  amidst  the  most 
unsentimental  surroundings  to 
growl  out  the  pathetic  ditty. 

The  end  came  at  last,  but  no 
applause  followed,  and  our 
locum- tenens,  with  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  it  was  rather  un- 
kind to  let  the  performance 
pass  without  a  single  note  of 
congratulation,  had  just  opened 
his  mouth  to  speak  a  word  of 
compliment  when  a  vigorous 
tug  at  his  sleeve  and  an  ex- 
pressive frown  from  Mentpr 
warned  him  that  there  was 
something  to  follow. 
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"  A  main  sight  better  for  her 
if  old  John  Adkins  had  any- 
think  to  do  wi'  it,"  and  at 
the  joke — an  annual  joke  evi- 
dently —  the  whole  company 
burst  into  a  hoarse  roar  of 
laughter. 

"  Bra— vo,  Muster  Al-freed  ! " 
exclaimed  first  one  and  then 
another,  for  this  merry  jest 
had  emanated  from  no  less  a 
personage.  "  Here's  health  and 
song,  John  Adkins." 

The  call  now  rested  with 
John  Adkins,  and  he  evidently 
acted  up  to  the  traditions  of 
the  feast  in  requesting  that 
the  chairman  would  oblige  the 
company. 

"The  Reverend  most  in 
general  says  as  he  onny  knows 
tune  t'owd  cow  died  on."  But 
Mentor's  warning  voice  fell 
upon  ears  dull  to  receive  the 
words  of  wisdom. 

"But  I  do  sing,"  promptly 
exclaimed  Augustus,  not  a  little 
tired  of  being  expected  in  all 
matters  to  play  second  fiddle 
to  the  Rector,  and  determined 
so  far  to  assert  himself  as  to 
prove  to  the  company  that,  if 
he  could  not  preach  quite 
such  long  sermons  as  his  elder 
brother  of  the  cloth  could,  he 
could  at  any  rate  sing  a  little 
better  than  John  Adkins. 

It  was  a  pity  perhaps  that 
he  should  have  elected  to  re- 
count the  lamentable  tale  of 
Alonzo  and  Imogen,  because 
in  the  first  place  it  was  too 
long;  in  the  second  place  it 
did  not  in  the  least  degree 
appeal  to  his  audience;  and 
finally,  it  was  contrary  to  pre- 
cedent for  the  chairman  to  sing 
at  all.  Moreover,  it  was  em- 


barrassing that  Alfred,  at  each 
recurring  pause,  should  pres- 
ently have  taken  upon  himself 
to  exclaim,  "  Chorus,  please, 
gemmen,"  and  then  to  bellow 
out  to  a  tune  of  his  own  com- 
posing— 

"H'Alonzer  he  were  brave, 

And  H'Alonzer  he  were  strong, 
And  so  unto  the  wars  he  went, 
But  didn't  stop  there  long." 

But  the  thing  that  fairly  broke 
the  singer's  heart  was  a  ques- 
tion, too  evidently  a  bona  fide 
question,  emanating  from  the 
vice-chairman. 

There  had  followed  the  song 
a  prolonged  whispered  discus- 
sion at  the  far  end  of  the  table, 
and  finally  the  vice-chairman 
rose  from  his  seat,  and,  amidst 
profound  silence,  gravely  en- 
quired— 

"I  say,  Muster  Chairman, 
were  that  comic  ?  " 

"Well,  yes,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent so,"  replied  Augustus, 
hesitating. 

"There,  then,  I  said  it  were," 
in  a  voice  of  triumph;  "but 
Bill  Dyer,  he  would  have  it  as 
it  were  a  anthem  like  from 
furrin  parts.  That's  'arf  a  pint 
to  me,  Bill ! " 

An  hour  later  when,  with 
aching  head  and  severe  internal 
pains,  Augustus  vacated  the 
chair  and  returned  to  the  rec- 
tory, he  had  quite  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  Getae  and  Sauro- 
matae  were  comparatively  civi- 
lised nationalities. 

Augustus  is  now  vice-presi- 
dent of  his  college,  and  popu- 
larly reported  to  be  a  likely 
candidate  for  the  presidency 
when  that  important  office  falls 
vacant. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT    METHOD. 

THE  PALM  WITHOUT  THE  DUST LORD  EOSEBERY's  LASSITUDE — HIS  POLIT- 
ICAL UNCERTAINTY — THE  CREATION  OP  MR  GLADSTONE THE  FAVOUR- 
ITE OP  THE  PRESS — LORD  CHESTERFIELD'S  'LETTERS* — THE  WORLD'S 

MISUNDERSTANDING HIS     MORALITY  —  HIS    POLITICAL    WISDOM     AND 

PRESCIENCE — MR     CA1NE     AND     HIS     RIVAL — THE     VIRTUE     OF     IMAGIN- 
ATION— A   SURFEIT    OF   EMOTION AN    EGYPTIAN   PLEASANTRY. 


"  DALMENY  is  one  of  those," 
said  an  Eton  master  some  forty 
years  ago,  "  who  like  the  palm 
without  the  dust;"  and  as- 
suredly Lord  Kosebery  has  won 
more  palms  with  less  dust  than 
the  most  of  men.  He  has  been 
Prime  Minister,  he  has  Avon  the 
Derby,  and  neither  enterprise, 
we  may  suppose,  has  taxed  his 
energies  to  the  utmost.  Eager 
to  win  yet  timid  of  the  contest, 
he  prefers,  as  in  his  schooldays, 
an  easy  triumph.  He  would 
still  let  the  laurel  adorn  his 
brow  ;  but  the  noise  and  hazard 
of  the  arena  are  so  bitterly  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  that  when  he 
might  achieve  another  brilliant 
victory  he  scratches  his  name 
and  lets  an  outsider  pass  the 
post. 

And  so  he  has  reached  at 
last  the  poor  pinnacle  of  his 
career,  and  that  pinnacle  is 
marked  ineffective  ambition. 
Never,  indeed,  did  he  scale 
so  chill  a  height  of  inaction 
as  when  he  declared  to  the 
Liberals  of  the  City  that  he 
"  must  proceed  alone."  A 
remnant  of  his  party,  always 
loyal  to  him,  would  once  again 
have  accepted  his  leadership ; 
yet  Lord  Rosebery,  according 
to  his  own  agricultural  meta- 
phor, prefers  the  solitary  fur- 
row. He  has  chosen  the  pro- 
fession of  politics;  he  is  an 


assiduous  critic  both  of  friends 
and  foes ;  yet  when  he  is  asked 
to  proclaim  a  policy,  or  to  con- 
solidate a  party,  he  is  fearful 
and  dilatory.  He  is  a  Nicias 
who  translates  hesitation  into 
inertness,  a  Fabius  who  delays 
so  strenuously  that  he  never 
comes  into  action.  Nor  would 
his  temperament  and  character 
be  an  inconvenience  to  the 
State  had  he  not  usurped  a 
sort  of  leadership.  The  de- 
struction of  party  government, 
designed  by  the  stiff-necked 
arrogance  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
who  forced  his  servants  to 
suspend  their  private  judg- 
ment, has  been  confirmed  by 
Lord  Rosebery,  who,  accepting 
the  leadership,  is  determined 
not  to  lead.  Now,  he  is  wait- 
ing for  the  call  of  the  people; 
now,  he  is  unhappy  because  the 
Liberal  Unionists  decline  to 
support  him  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Home  Rule  Cabinet. 
But  whatever  the  cause,  the 
result  is  the  same.  Lord  Rose- 
bery retires  in  an  oratorical 
flourish,  and  leaves  us  regret- 
ting that  he  ever  deserted  his 
library  and  his  stable  to  dally 
with  the  sterner  duties  of 
government. 

How,  then,  shall  we  explain 
this  aggressive  lassitude  ?  It  is 
due,  first  of  all,  to  a  cunningly 
unstable  character.  It  has  been 
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wisely  pointed  out  that  in 
sketching  an  Archibald  Prim- 
rose of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Bishop  Burnet  was  drawing 
a  prophetic  portrait  of  the 
present  Lord  Rosebery.  Yet 
even  this  comparison  implies  a 
certain  flattery.  While  both 
the  Primroses  are  adroit, — while 
both  are  for  "  soft  counsels  and 
slow  methods,"  —  the  last  of 
them  is  scarcely  so  dexterous 
as  his  ancestor.  The  Lord 
Rosebery  whom  we  know  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  "  an  art 
of  speaking  to  all  men  accord- 
ing to  their  sense  of  things,  and 
so  to  draw  out  their  secrets, 
while  he  concealed  his  own." 
Truly  he  may  conceal  such 
secrets  as  he  has,  but  he  is 
seldom  successful  in  surprising 
the  secrets  of  others.  For  the 
fact  is,  his  brain  is  uncertain 
rather  than  subtle.  A  study 
of  his  speeches  propounds  a 
question,  where  it  does  not 
extract  response.  What  does 
he  mean  by  it  all  ?  you  are  im- 
pelled to  ask,  even  if  you  ad- 
mire the  orator's  easy  trick  of 
refusing  an  answer.  And  you 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
means  little  or  nothing.  Mr 
Gladstone  escaped  notice,  be- 
cause at  one  time  or  another 
he  expressed  all  opinions :  he 
might  be  inconsistent  with  his 
party ;  he  could  hardly  be  in- 
consistent with  himself.  Where 
there  was  not  a  safeguard — an 
an  or  an  if — there  was  an 
ancient  view,  anciently  held, 
which  did  not  conflict  with  the 
more  modern  inspiration.  But 
with  a  dexterity  which  his  an- 
cestor might  have  envied,  Lord 
Rosebery  says  very  little  in 
many  words.  He  is  not  wholly 
commonplace,  yet  he  is  never 


outspoken  or  original.  Litera- 
ture and  politics  are  alike  a 
pleasant  incentive  to  his  Muse, 
who  is  sworn  neither  to  pledge 
his  credit  nor  to  surprise  his 
friends.  For  many  years  Lord 
Rosebery  was  a  professed 
Home-Ruler,  bound  to  separa- 
tion "by  every  tie  of  honour 
and  of  policy."  But  if  you  ask 
for  a  lucid  declaration  you  will 
be  disappointed  to  find  nothing 
clearer  than  vague  surmises 
of  "Home  Rule  all  round," 
and  a  few  broken  words  con- 
cerning Imperial  Federation. 
In  brief,  if  we  put  aside  the 
reform  of  the  Upper  House,  we 
shall  find  no  question  on  which 
Lord  Rosebery  candidly  sup- 
ports the  party  he  calls  his  own  ; 
and,  further,  that  the  more 
clearly  defined  is  his  opinion,  the 
more  bitterly  is  it  opposed  to 
the  creed  of  the  Radicals.  He 
is  an  Imperialist,  for  instance, 
and  he  has  always  been  an 
Imperialist ;  but  not  even  the 
surrender  after  Majuba,  of 
which  he  disapproved,  availed 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  Mr 
Gladstone ;  and  he  witnessed 
the  sacrifice  of  Gordon  without 
roughly  overturning  the  chair 
of  office. 

Thus  is  »it  that  to  high  rank 
and  a  love  of  affairs  he  brings 
no  passionate  conviction,  no 
reckless  enthusiasm.  Moreover, 
the  defects  of  an  inactive  tem- 
perament have  been  intensified 
fivefold  by  a  hapless  education. 
For  Lord  Rosebery  was  at  once 
the  creation  and  the  creature 
of  Mr  Gladstone.  That  cunning 
parliamentarian  discovered  the 
young  Scottish  peer,  foresaw 
his  possibilities  of  usefulness, 
and  thrust  him  as  soon  as  might 
be  into  office.  At  the  very  out- 
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set  Lord  Rosebery  displayed  his 
natural  insecurity.  Within  a 
brief  space  he  had  refused,  ac- 
cepted, and  resigned  an  under- 
secretary ship.  But  Mr  Glad- 
stone did  not  despair,  and  the 
famous  Mid-Lothian  campaigns 
assured  Lord  Rosebery 's  position 
in  the  Liberal  party.  No  worse 
training  could  be  desired  for  a 
young  politician.  Henceforth 
Lord  Rosebery  was  hypnotised 
with  the  rest ;  like  Mr  Childers 
and  many  another,  he  tacitly 
sanctioned  deeds  which  he 
could  not  approve,  and  with  Mr 
Gladstone's  eye  upon  him  he 
doubtless  found  a  certain  merit 
in  the  performance.  Disagree- 
ments there  were — so  much  is 
matter  of  common  knowledge — 
and  Lord  Rosebery  took  a  ma- 
licious pleasure  in  recalling 
them  to  the  memory  of  the  City 
Fathers.  But  Gladstone  sup- 
pressed insubordination  by  a 
method  of  his  own,  and  the 
world  heard  no  note  of  discord. 
"  With  that  marvellous  gift  of 
eloquence  and  rhetoric,"  says 
Lord  Rosebery,  "  as  rich  as  the 
curtain  of  the  temple  of  old,  he 
veiled  those  discrepancies  and 
that  nakedness  from  the  public." 
The  party,  in  fact,  was  the  party 
of  one  man,  and  if  the  Liberals 
are  now  without  a  leader,  it  is 
largely  because  no  one  could 
emerge  from  the  tutelage  of  Mr 
Gladstone  into  an  independent 
command.  Obedience  he  en- 
joined upon  his  followers  — 
obedience  dumb  and  unquestion- 
ing ;  but  he  could  not  impart 
the  secrets  of  leadership,  which 
for  him  consisted  in  the  mar- 
vellous gift  of  rhetoric,  "  rich  as 
the  curtain,"  &c.,  and  in  a  per- 
sonality which  claimed  submis- 
sion without  rule  or  reason.  In 


brief,  suppression  was  a  neces- 
sity of  the  Gladstonian  policy, 
and  Mr  Chamberlain  alone,  of 
the  younger  lieutenants  trained 
by  Gladstone,  has  had  the 
energy  and  the  candour  to 
throw  off  the  heavy  allegiance. 
But  upon  Lord  Rosebery  the 
influence  of  Mr  Gladstone  was 
doubly  unfortunate.  Not  only 
was  the  Imperialist  forced  to 
subscribe  to  measures  which 
he  could  not  approve,  but  he 
was  protected  from  criticism 
beneath  his  leader's  vast  um- 
brella of  responsibility.  So  he 
led  a  sheltered  life,  immune 
from  the  insolence  of  journals 
and  from  the  angry  clamour 
of  his  opponents.  Whatever 
he  achieved  of  good  or  ill  was 
put  down  to  the  wisdom  or 
the  folly  of  Mr  Gladstone,  and, 
until  that  Minister's  retire- 
ment, Lord  Rosebery  could  snap 
his  fingers  in  the  face  of  the 
press.  But  once  in  the  seat 
of  authority,  he  was  naturally 
assailed  in  his  own  person  :  he 
discovered  that  criticism  is  not 
always  welcome  to  the  sensitive, 
and  though  amiably  received  for 
the  most  part,  he  proved  that 
his  training  had  rendered  him 
unfit  for  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  political  strife.  Moreover, 
he  had  not  acquired  the  gifts 
without  which  a  party  leader 
is  bound  to  fail.  He  was  not 
an  adept  in  that  art  of  "  patch- 
ing up  old  clothes"  which  in 
Mr  Gladstone's  phrase  a  Prime 
Minister  was  called  to  exercise. 
He  was,  maybe,  too  simple, 
too  honest,  or  too  timid  for 
his  post.  But  the  truth  is, 
he  could  neither  frame  a  fight- 
ing policy  nor  force  his  opinions 
upon  his  colleagues.  .Doubtless 
he  gave  a  wider  scope  to  his 
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Imperialism  when  he  was  free 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  control,  and 
thus  severed  himself  still  farther 
from   those   who    should    have 
followed   him.      But   whatever 
the  cause  of  failure,  his  leader- 
ship  was    brief   as   ineffectual. 
He    resigned    in    favour   of    a 
politician  who  devoted  to  the 
service    of    the    party    a    fine 
set  of  variable  and  inconsistent 
views.       And    now   he   himself 
has    come    valiantly    forth    as 
an    independent    adviser.      He 
is  willing  to  give  his  country 
the   fruit   of   his   vast   wisdom 
and  long  experience.    He  would 
play    the    part    of    Pitt    from 
an  Opposition  bench.    The  offer 
would   be   pathetic,   if   it  were 
not  also  a  little  grotesque.     It 
is  true  that  our  Radical  Prime 
Minister    has    chosen    for    his 
prime  heroes  Chatham,  Pitt  the 
younger,    and    Napoleon ;    but 
the   example    of   these   tyrants 
should  have  trained  him  to  a 
better  way :   an  admiration  of 
their  high  courage  might  have 
inspired  him  with  a  proud  patri- 
otism.   They  at  any  rate  were 
never  haunted  by  bogeys ;  they 
saw  their  country's  real  danger 
and  faced  it.     Yet  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  being  an  impartial  adviser, 
is    still    haunted    by    bogeys. 
Now,  the  ignorance  of  Britain 
appals  him;  now,  he  shudders 
at   the    proximity   of    France; 
and  the  astounding  speech  he 
delivered  some  time  since  before 
the    tremulous    Lords    on    the 
risk  of  foreign  invasion  should 
disqualify   him    for   ever   from 
assuming  the  ambitious  rdle  of 
counsellor.     "I  have  no  party," 
he  retorted  upon  Lord  James  of 
Hereford  the  other  day,  and,  he 
might  have  added,  "  no  policy." 
Why,   then,  should  he  perplex 


himself  with  politics?  He  has 
more  resources  than  most  dis- 
appointed statesmen  have  been 
able  to  boast.  Grafton  sought 
solace  in  Newmarket  and  Nancy 
Parsons ;  Charles  James  Fox 
flew  to  Person's  '  Orestes,'  and 
owned  that  he  felt  "quite  ex- 
cusable in  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  Euripides  than  to  either 
House  of  Parliament."  Lord 
Rosebery  has  had  a  more 
glorious  career  on  the  Turf 
than  fell  to  the  lot  of  Grafton ; 
he  is  a  more  distinguished  man 
of  letters  than  Fox.  He  may 
therefore  without  despair  alter- 
nate his  refuge,  and  when  he 
has  bred  another  Derby  winner 
surprise  our  admiration  by 
another  monograph. 

But  more  strange  than  his 
vacillating  career  is  his  un- 
broken popularity.  Being  a 
leader,  he  may  demand  to  be 
led,  he  may  throw  over  his 
party  at  its  worst  crisis,  but  he 
cannot  destroy  the  people's  in- 
terest. No  public  man  of  our 
day  has  a  more  generous  notice 
of  the  press  which  he  fears  ;  his 
name  is  rarely  absent  from  our 
newspapers,  and  his  triumphs 
either  on  the  racecourse  or  in 
the  field  of  letters  are  always 
joyously  Acclaimed.  What, 
then,  is  the  secret  of  this  gen- 
eral esteem?  We  believe  it 
is  Lord  Rosebery's  versatility. 
Like  Mr  Gladstone,  he  touches 
the  world  at  many  points,  and 
at  each  point  he  awakens  a  new 
public.  A  mere  politician  must 
needs  appeal  to  a  few ;  a  poli- 
tician who  dabbles  in  letters 
and  wins  the  Derby  may  easily 
become  the  people's  idol.  For 
the  reputation  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  like  most  other  reputa- 
tions, was  made  and  is  sup- 
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ported  by  the  press,  and  the 
press  likes  no  one  so  well  as 
the  man  who  does  something 
else.  It  is  dry  work  applauding 
a  politician;  but  a  politician  who 
has  won  the  Derby  or  has  writ- 
ten a  book  is  as  interesting  as 
a  peer  who  turns  faith-healer, 
or  as  an  actor  who  reads  the 
lessons  in  church.  Besides, 
there  is  the  sporting  instinct 
to  admire  a  man  who  cut  all 
previous  records  by  being 
Prime  Minister  and  winning 
the  Derby  twice.  To  such  a 
hero  much  timidity  and  ter- 
giversation may  be  forgiven, 
and  Lord  Rosebery  can  explain 
all  the  fame  which  an  indulgent 
press  has  brought  him.  But 
the  press,  for  all  its  arrogance, 
is  not  yet  omnipotent,  and  is 
daily  weakening  its  influence 
by  a  reckless  disregard  of  truth. 
It  can  force  the  world  to  talk 
about  this  man  or  that ;  it  can- 
not ensure  any  man's  accept- 
ance. In  other  words,  it  has 
the  power  of  nomination  and 
none  other.  Accordingly,  it  has 
nominated  Lord  Bosebery  for 
every  position  to  which  wealth 
and  intelligence  may  aspire,  but 
its  nomination  has  not  been 
ratified,  and  in  its  despite  Lord 
Rosebery  will  probably  remain 
"  dissociated  and  isolated  "  until 
the  end.  Fifteen  years  ago  Mr 
Gladstone  declared  him  "the 
man  of  the  future  "  ;  a  man  of 
the  future  he  remains  to-day 
— with  a  shorter  time  of  fulfil- 
ment. 

When  Lord  Rosebery,  in  his 
panegyric  of  Gladstone,  desired 
a  parallel  for  the  lettered 


statesman,  he  turned  to  the 
eighteenth  century  and  chose 
Chesterfield.  And  truly  few 
men  of  his  age  excelled  Chester- 
field either  in  wit  or  in  affairs. 
Yet,  by  a  misfortune  which  often 
overtakes  the  greatest  men, 
Chesterfield  has  been  persist- 
ently and  deliberately  mis- 
understood. He  has  been  set 
down  as  a  preacher  and  prac- 
tiser  of  loose  morals  by  critics 
who  cannot  have  read  his 
famous  'Letters,'  and  he  has 
been  summarily  dismissed  from 
the  field  of  politics  as  a  kind  of 
fashionable  Mugwump.  But  he 
was  in  reality  serious  both  in 
politics  and  morals.  He  spent 
many  years  in  attempting  to 
train  up  a  son  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  the  experiment 
failed,  because  it  was  too  am- 
bitious for  practical  life.  He 
was  perhaps  the  wisest  Viceroy 
that  ever  went  to  Ireland,  and 
he  was  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  political  prophecy  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. And  he  has  been 
universally  execrated.  His 
latest  editor,  however,  has  made 
a  loyal  attempt  to  revise  the 
hasty,  ill -formed  judgment  of 
his  predecessors.  He  has  given 
us  a  complete  text  of  the 
'Letters  to  his  Son,'1  and  he 
has  prefaced  them  with  an 
essay  which  is  just,  lucid,  and 
well  -  written,  so  that  a  rash 
judgment  will  seem  in  the 
future  even  more  reprehensible. 
Here,  within  a  brief  compass, 
are  all  the  facts,  and  if,  after  a 
loyal  study  of  them,  Chester- 
field still  appears  a  monster  of 
worldliness  and  chicanery,  then 


1  The  Letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  Son. 
London :  Methuen. 
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argument  is  useless  and  truth 
eclipsed. 

Why,  indeed,  should  this  ele- 
gant wit  and  polished  man  of 
the  world  have  won  the  evil 
opinion  of  many  generations? 
The  old  proverb  affords  an 
answer :  "  Give  a  dog  a  bad 
name,  and  hang  him."  It  is 
a  popular  superstition  that  time 
corrects  immature  judgments, 
and  sets  in  their  proper  places 
the  over-maligned  and  the  too- 
much  -  bepraised.  But,  alas  ! 
time  seldom  works  such  mira- 
cles as  this.  Fame,  said  a 
cunning  aspirant,  is  a  very 
subtle  thing,  and  once  acquired 
fame  (or  ill-fame)  is  not  easily 
snatched  away.  An  intriguing 
man  may  compel  his  contem- 
poraries to  take  him  at  his  own 
valuation,  and  if  no  casual 
exposure  intervene,  posterity, 
which  will  probably  dislike 
research,  agrees  with  the  in- 
triguer's contemporaries.  For 
justice  can  only  be  done  to 
the  dead  by  those  who  do  not 
shrink  from  study,  and  it  is 
obviously  easier  to  accept  a 
well-worn  judgment  than  to 
discover  the  truth  in  musty 
documents. 

It  was  the  first  and  greatest  of 
Lord  Chesterfield's  misfortunes 
to  quarrel  with  Dr  Johnson,  who 
not  only  had  the  heavy  hand  of 
a  fierce  hater,  but  who  caught 
and  has  held  the  ear  of  the 
whole  world.  Thousands  who 
never  read  one  line  of  Chester- 
field's writing  remember  John- 
son's intolerant  phrase,  "the 
morals  of  a  whore  and  the 
manners  of  a  dancing-master." 
On  more  than  one  occasion 
Johnson  modified  the  opinion, 
which  was  nothing  better  than 
the  expression  of  a  bitter  pre- 


judice. The  story  is  familiar 
enough.  Johnson  offered  to 
Chesterfield  the  patronage  of 
his  dictionary.  Chesterfield  con- 
strued the  duties  of  patron 
somewhat  niggardly.  He  sent 
Johnson  £10,  and  seems  to 
have  forgotten  all  about  it. 
The  masterpiece  was  wellnigh 
finished.  Then  he  heralded  its 
coming  in  the  'World.'  John- 
son took  an  ample  and  charac- 
teristic revenge :  he  wrote  the 
celebrated  letter,  wherein  he 
asked  the  celebrated  question, 
"  Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one 
who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a 
man  struggling  for  life  in  the 
water,  and,  when  he  has  reached 
ground,  encumbers  him  with 
help  ?  "  He  composed  a  defini- 
tion in  his  dictionary  which 
holds  its  own  beside  that  other 
definition  of  an  exciseman.  A 
patron,  said  he,  is  "commonly 
a  wretch  who  supports  with 
insolence,  and  is  paid  by  flat- 
tery " ;  and  he  emendated  a 
line  in  his  satire :  "  toil,  envy, 
want,  the  patron,  and  the 
jail."  The  battery  was  heavy 
to  punish  so  slight  an  offence, 
and  Chesterfield  met  the  at- 
tack with  characteristic  in- 
difference. He  took  an  open 
pleasure  in  Johnson's  letter.  He 
read  it  to  Dodsley,  and  con- 
fessed, "  this  man  has  great 
power,"  and  yet  by  his  attitude 
denied  the  Doctor's  power  to 
wound  him.  In  brief,  both  men 
behaved  well,  and  in  accordance 
with  their  character,  and  it 'is 
not  likely  that  either  cherished 
resentment  when  the  incident 
was  closed.  But  Johnson's 
phrase  was  remembered  by 
those  who  forgot  the  Earl's 
offence,  and  it  has  been  the 
common  verdict. 
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Yet  one  method  of  disproof  pleasing  man,  though  you 
has  always  been  at  hand :  a  should  be  an  honest  and  a 
study  of  the  letters  themselves,  learned  one."  Are  these  the 
which  inculcate  nothing  save  words  of  a  hard  immoral 
order  and  decency,  honour  and  cynic?  If  they  are,  we  give 
honesty.  Nowhere  else  in  up  the  case,  for  they  are  to 
literature  will  you  find  a  be  found  on  every  page  of 
wiser  sympathy  with  the  the  'Letters.' 
young,  a  deeper  comprehen-  ISTor  does  he  ever  leave  in 
sion  of  the  folly  and  heedless-  doubt  which  qualities  are  sub- 
ness  of  youth.  Chesterfield's  ordinate.  Religion  he  frankly 
own  temperament  confirms  resigns  to  Mr  Harte,  because 
what  he  more  than  once  he  rightly  believed  that  that 
hints,  that  he  was  a  prig  at  eminent  divine  was  better 
Cambridge  and  elsewhere;  and  equipped  than  himself  for  its 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  in  inculcation.  He  even  goes  so 
the  best  sense  he  was  never  far  as  to  allow  that  dancing 
young.  But  he  understood  and  dress  are  "very  trifling, 
youth  so  well,  that  he  wrote  silly  things,"  but,  says  he  with 
to  his  son  not  as  a  superior,  admirable  wisdom,  there  is  no 
but  as  an  equal  friend.  "  I  reason  why  men  of  sense  should 
am  not  stoically  advising,  nor  not  do  them  well.  In  other 
parsonically  preaching  to  you  words,  "Diogenes  the  Cynic 
to  be  a  Stoic  at  your  age,"  he  was  a  wise  man  for  despising 
wrote  with  excellent  wisdom,  a  thousand  foolish  customs ; 
and  knowing  the  circum-  but  a  fool  for  showing  it." 
stances  of  court  life  he  gave  Similarly,  he  points  out  to  his 
such  counsel  as  he  knew  son  that  if  he  affects  gallantry, 
would  be  useful.  But  never  he  must  affect  it  as  a  gentle- 
does  he  underrate  or  obscure  man,  not  as  a  rake ;  and  it  is 
the  essential  necessity  of  vir-  this  injunction  which  has  been 
tue,  while  he  puts  the  attain-  construed  by  a  strange  anach- 
ments  of  a  gentleman  in  a  ronism  into  what  nowadays  is 
just  and  proper  order,  called  "vice."  Again,  we  won- 
"  What  is  the  way,  then,"  der  if  the  critics  of  Chesterfield 
he  asks,  "  to  arrive  at  that  have  ever  read  his  '  Letters ' ; 
perfection  which  you  promise  for  most  assuredly,  if  the  writer 
me  to  aim  at?  It  is,  first,  to  himself  perused  the  modern 
do  your  duty  towards  God  and  commentaries,  he  would  have 
man ;  without  which  every-  every  right  to  own  himself 
thing  else  signifies  nothing:  puzzled.  He  set  out  to  teach 
secondly,  to  acquire  great  a  boy,  naturally  deficient  in 
knowledge  ;  without  which  elegance,  the  stern  duties  of 
you  will  be  a  very  con-  scholarship,  and  the  plain 
temptible  man,  though  you  necessity  of  good  manners, 
may  be  a  very  honest  one :  He  kept  him  so  severely  at 
and  lastly,  to  be  very  well-  work  that  had  he  been  a  rake 
bred ;  without  which  you  will  he  had  still  lacked  leisure ;  and 
be  a  very  disagreeable,  un-  he  insisted  with  laudable  fre- 
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quency  that  good  behaviour,  a 
pleasant  mien,  a  scrupulous  re- 
straint, were  the  adornments  of 
a  gentleman.  More  than  all 
things,  he  hated  superficiality : 
"  approfondissez,"  he  says  again 
and  again  to  his  son,  who  was 
perhaps  by  nature  indolent ; 
and  consideration  for  others 
was  for  him  the  very  essence  of 
good  -  breeding.  Yet  he  has 
been  so  fiercely  blamed  for  his 
high  ideals  by  many  genera- 
tions of  men,  who  despise  the 
trifling,  amiable  side  of  life,  that 
it  seems  as  if  honesty  and  good 
manners  are  incompatible.  Is 
there,  then,  a  merit  in  boorish- 
ness?  Does  it  not  matter  in 
what  guise  a  man  presents 
himself  to  the  world?  Of 
course  there  is  a  vast  demerit 
in  boorishness,  and  no  man  is 
the  better  or  more  moral  for 
seeming  a  churl.  The  world  is 
governed,  and  will  always  be 
governed,  by  charm  as  well  as 
by  virtue;  and  Lord  Chester- 
field in  his  'Letters,'  which  are 
a  masterpiece  in  the  art  of 
presentation,  candidly  admits 
this  truth.  Marlborough,  says 
he,  owed  much  to  the  Graces. 
For  this  heresy  no  mercy  has 
been  shown  him.  He  has  been 
censured,  ever  since  his  book 
saw  the  light,  because  he  did 
not  pack  a  treatise  upon 
good-breeding  with  the  maxims 
of  a  trite  morality ;  which  is  as 
foolish  as  though  we  reproached 
a  grave  politician  with  walking 
very  ill  upon  the  tight-rope. 

But  the  detractors  of  this 
eminent  man  do  him  an  in- 
justice which  does  not  touch 
his  writings.  They  are  so  eager 
to  dismiss  him  as  a  trifler  and 
a  cynic,  the  two  personages  he 
most  bitterly  disliked,  that  they 


forget  his  political  wisdom  and 
the  services  which  he  did  to  the 
State.  Had  he  lived  in  a  hap- 
pier reign  he  would  doubtless 
have  attained  the  highest  offices. 
But  he  was  too  independent  in 
spirit  to  conciliate  George  II., 
he  was  too  fiercely  opposed  to 
privilege  and  corruption  to 
satisfy  his  colleagues.  How- 
ever, the  few  offices  which  were 
conferred  upon  him  he  held 
with  dignity  and  distinction. 
Above  all,  he  had  his  way,  and 
opposed  the  king's  insolence 
with  an  insolence  of  his  own. 
When  the  Secretary  of  State, 
objecting  to  the  appointment 
of  Dr  Chevenix  to  an  Irish 
bishopric,  declared  that  his 
Majesty  advised  him  to  look 
out  for  another  bishopric, 
Chesterfield  "begged  his  lord- 
ship would  desire  the  king  to 
look  out  for  another  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant." A  letter  which  he 
addressed  at  the  same  time  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  does 
credit  to  his  candour,  but  it 
suggests  a  reason  why  the  king 
and  his  advisers  did  not  often 
invite  him  to  their  councils. 

"I  am  sorry  your  Grace  and  my 
two  predecessors  here,"  thus  he  wrote, 
"  have  had  so  much  trouble  about  my 
ecclesiastical  recommendations,  which, 
were  it  not*  for  the  sakes  of  the  per- 
sons concern'd,  I  am  very  indifferent 
about :  because  the  refusal  would  save 
me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  restore 
me  to  that  kind  of  life  which  I  un- 
willingly left  and  shall  most  willingly 
return  to.  If  my  recommendation  to 
the  dirtiest  bishopric  in  Ireland  is  not 
to  prevail,  it  can  only  be  because  it  is 
mine :  an  indignity  by  which  I  am  dis- 
tinguished from  all  my  Predecessors, 
and  to  which  I  will  upon  no  account 
submit,  and  I  think  it  but  fair  to  give 
Your  Grace  and  our  friends  notice, 
that  upon  this  foot  I  will  not  be 
Lord-Lieutenant  one  hour  after  my 
arrival  in  London." 
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Of  course  such  argument  as 
this  prevailed,  and  Lord  Chester- 
field proved  himself  an  admir- 
able administrator.  On  this  and 
on  every  other  ground  full  and 
reasoned  justice  is  done  him  in 
Mr  Charles  Strachey's  excellent 
appreciation,  to  which  we  would 
add,  and  from  which  we  would 
detract,  nothing.  In  Ireland,  at 
any  rate,  he  was  neither  cynical 
nor  finicking.  He  could  scarcely 
have  arrived  in  Dublin  at  a  more 
hazardous  moment ;  yet  never 
for  one  moment  did  he  lose 
grasp  of  the  situation.  On  the 
one  hand  he  was  as  conciliatory 
as  he  might  be,  on  the  other  he 
prepared  so  strong  a  force  that 
Ireland  would  have  been  help- 
less, even  if  she  had  been  bent 
upon  rebellion.  "  If  the  Irish 
behave  as  faithful  subjects," 
said  he  to  an  agent  of  the  Pre- 
tender, "  they  shall  be  treated 
as  such ;  but  if  they  act  in  a 
different  manner,  I  shall  be 
worse  to  them  than  Cromwell." 
Even  with  the  Pretender  at 
Derby  and  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  in  peril,  Ireland  under 
the  rule  of  Chesterfield  re- 
mained loyal.  His  first  step 
was  salutary  and  characteristic : 
he  appointed  as  private  secre- 
tary "  a  very  genteel  pretty 
young  fellow,  but  not  a  man 
of  business,"  and  he  justified 
the  appointment  at  the  first 
interview.  "  Sir,"  said  he  to 
the  secretary,  "  you  will  receive 
the  emoluments  of  your  place, 
but  I  will  do  the  business  my- 
self, being  determined  to  have 
no  First  Minister."  Nor  did 
he  rely  on  any  man's  assist- 
ance. Accessible  to  all,  he  re- 
ceived any  Irishman  who  would 
prefer  a  petition  with  a  shrewd 
and  kindly  air  of  authority. 


Of  the  religious  acrimony  which 
then  divided  Ireland  more  bit- 
terly even  than  to-day  he  made 
no  account,  and  when  he  was 
told  that  his  own  coachman 
was  a  papist  and  went  to  Mass, 
"Does  he  indeed ?"  he  replied ; 
"  I  will  take  care  that  he  shall 
never  carry  me  there."  While 
he  attempted  to  mitigate  the 
fierceness  of  bigotry,  he  did 
not  neglect  more  practical 
methods  of  reform :  he  encour- 
aged the  industries  of  Ireland, 
and  he  did  his  best  to  suppress 
favouritism.  But  he  expressed 
his  aim  so  well  in  a  letter  to 
Mr  Prior  that  nothing  need  be 
added  to  his  own  words. 

"  These  are  the  sorts  of  jobs,"  says 
he  of  sundry  manufactures,  "  that  I 
wish  people  in  Ireland  would  attend 
to  with  as  much  industry  and  care  as 
they  do  to  jobs  of  a  very  different 
nature.  .  .  .  Think  of  your  manu- 
factures at  least  as  much  as  of  your 
militia,  and  be  as  much  upon  your 
guard  against  Poverty  as  against 
Popery  :  take  my  word  for  it,  you  are 
in  more  danger  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter." 

And  in  another  letter,  also 
quoted  by  Mr  Strachey,  he  says 
in  the  proper  tone  of  irony  : — 

"  I  am  sensible  that  I  shall  be 
reckoned  a  very  shallow  politician  for 
my  attention  to  such  trifling  objects 
as  the  improvement  of  your  lands,  the 
extension  of  your  manufactures,  and 
the  increase  of  your  trade,  which  only 
tend  to  the  advantages  of  the  public  : 
whereas  an  able  Lord  -  Lieutenant 
ought  to  employ  his  thoughts  in 
greater  matters.  He  should  think  of 
jobs  for  favourites,  sops  for  enemies, 
managing  parties,  and  engaging 
Parliaments  to  vote  away  their  own 
and  their  fellow  -  subjects'  liberties 
and  properties.  But  these  great  acts 
of  Government,  I  confess,  are  above 
me,  and  people  should  not  go  out  of 
their  depth." 

Such  was  the  humour  in 
which  he  approached  the  task 
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of  government,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  succeeded.  The 
compliment  which  he  paid  Ire- 
land should  still  be  remembered 
there  with  pride.  "  I  would 
much  rather  be  distinguished," 
he  declared,  "  by  the  name  of 
the  Irish  Lord-Lieutenant  than 
by  that  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland." 

And  while  Chesterfield  did 
his  best  for  Ireland,  Ireland  re- 
paid his  zeal  with  enthusiasm. 
When  he  left  he  was  followed 
to  the  boat  by  sorrowing  thou- 
sands, and  his  name  is  still  a 
wholesome  tradition.  Even  the 
king  was  satisfied,  marvelling 
at  "the  Spirit,  the  Solidity, 
and  the  Bravery "  of  a  certain 
despatch.  "  Chesterfield  is  in 
the  right,"  said  he ;  "it  is  the 
wisest  letter  that  ever  was 
wrote."  But  the  truth  is  that 
Chesterfield  was  not  only  a  wise 
administrator  but  a  political 
philosopher  to  boot.  He  saw 
what  should  be  done,  and  more 
than  once  was  able  to  do  it. 
The  boon  which  he  conferred 
upon  the  country  by  reconcil- 
ing Pitt  and  Newcastle  cannot 
be  estimated,  and  he  achieved 
the  reconciliation  in  spite  of  his 
own  private  feeling.  He  had 
no  "partiality"  for  Pitt— so 
much  he  confesses — but  he  saw 
that  Pitt  was  the  only  man 
who  could  save  the  country, 
and  he  patched  up  the  neces- 
sary truce.  But  his  greatest 
achievement  was  to  foretell — 
in  1753 — the  French  Revolu- 
tion; and  if  politics  be  any- 
thing better  than  guesswork, 
Chesterfield's  prescience  cannot 
be  too  highly  admired.  He  knew 
the  state  of  France  as  no  con- 
temporary knew  it,  and  from 
the  familiar  facts  he  drew  the 


true,  the  inevitable  conclusion. 
"Wherever  you  are,"  writes  he 
to  his  son,  "inform  yourself 
minutely  of,  and  attend  par- 
ticularly to,  the  affairs  of 
France :  they  grow  serious, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  will  grow 
more  and  more  so  every  day." 
And  having  pictured  the  king 
despised,  the  Ministers  dis- 
united, the  people  poor,  and 
consequently  discontented,  he 
points  out  that  "  armies,  though 
always  the  supporters  and  tools 
of  absolute  power  for  the  time 
being,  are  always  the  destroyers 
of  it  too,"  and  concludes  with 
these  memorable  words :  "In 
short,  all  the  symptoms  which  I 
have  ever  met  with  in  history 
previous  to  great  changes  and 
revolutions  in  government,  now 
exist  and  daily  increase  in 
France."  Is  there  a  single 
living  politician  who  can  read 
thus  clearly  the  lessons  of 
history  ?  Yet  Chesterfield  thus 
read  the  lessons  of  his  time, 
and  is  dismissed  with  a  quip 
or  an  epigram. 

Besides  the  animosity  of 
Johnson,  there  is  another  reason 
why  Chesterfield  should  have 
incurred  the  general  hatred. 
He  was  a  wit,  and  he  was  a 
wit  who  practised  the  danger- 
ous art  of  irony.  He  knew  the 
risk  which  he  ran  perfectly 
well,  and  wisely  warned  his  son 
against  a  bitter  tongue.  "  That 
ready  wit,"  says  he,  "which 
you  so  partially  allow  me,  and 
so  justly  Sir  Charles  Williams, 
may  create  many  admirers ; 
but,  take  my  word  for  it,  it 
makes  few  friends.  It  shines 
and  dazzles  like  the  noonday 
sun,  but,  like  that  too,  is  very 
apt  to  scorch,  and  therefore  is 
always  feared.  .  .  .  Never  seek 
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for  wit :  if  it  presents  itself, 
well  and  good  ;  but  even  in  that 
case,  let  your  judgment  inter- 
pose ;  and  pray  take  care  that 
it  be  not  at  the  expense  of  any- 
body." Happily  for  us,  Lord 
Chesterfield  did  not  carry  his 
theory  into  practice.  He  dared 
to  exercise  his  wit  even  on  the 
majesty  of  the  king,  to  whom, 
when  he  refused  to  sign  a 
certain  commission,  saying  he 
would  rather  sign  a  commission 
for  the  devil,  Chesterfield  re- 
torted :  "I  only  beg  leave  to 
put  your  Majesty  in  mind  that 
the  commission  is  indited  to 
our  right  trusty  and  right  well- 
beloved  cousin."  What  could 
the  .king  do  but  laugh  and 
assent :  "  My  lord,  do  as  you 
please  "  ?  Better  still  was  his 
famous  address  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  "Wit,  my  lords,  is  a 
sort  of  property,"  said  he ;  "it 
is  the  property  of  those  who 
have  it,  and  too  often  the  only 
property  they  have  to  depend 
on.  It  is  indeed  but  a  pre- 
carious dependence.  Thank 
God !  we,  my  lords,  have  a  de- 
pendence of  another  kind ;  we 
have  a  much  less  precarious 
support,  and  therefore  cannot 
feel  the  inconveniences  of  the  bill 
now  before  us."  That  is  an  irony 
which  does  not  make  friends, 
and  Chesterfield  has  suffered 
for  his  temperament.  Of  course 
his  superiority  of  mind  bred  an 
indifference  to  the  general  opin- 
ion, and  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  resented  the  censure 
of  those  whose  vanity  he  had 
wounded.  But  the  best  refuta- 
tion of  the  general  opinion  is 
his  own  works.  If  Chesterfield 
failed  in  his  main  object  of  con- 


verting his  simple  son  into  a 
polished  gentleman,  he  at  least 
revealed  himself  a  man  of  the 
world  in  the  best  sense,  a  strange 
mixture  of  badinage  with  high 
seriousness,  a  moralist  who 
never  sinks  to  the  prig,  a 
scholar  who  scorns  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  pedant.  Above  all, 
we  esteem  his  gift  of  sympathy. 
Self-centred  as  he  was,  he  was 
always  unselfish  where  his  son's 
interest  was  involved.  His 
patience  and  amiability  are 
equal  to  the  severest  strain, 
and,  for  all  his  vanity,  he  sub- 
ordinates even  that,  if  only  he 
may  be  corrected  by  Philip 
Stanhope. 

Mr  Hall  Caine,  we  fear,  has 
not  taken  to  heart  the  injunc- 
tion of  Lord  Chesterfield.  He, 
at  any  rate,  has  not  troubled  to 
remember  the  Graces.  His  last 
performance  --  entitled  'The 
Eternal  City'1 — has  no  grace 
of  thought,  of  diction,  or  of 
fancy.  Vague  meanings  are 
expressed  in  empty,  turgid 
words;  fantastic  images  are 
asked  to  light  up  the  baldest 
facts;  tarns  and  glaciers  and 
boulders  pretend  to  illuminate 
a  Roman  sunrise ;  and  on  every 
page,  in  every  line,  rhetoric 
and  vanity  make  sense  impos- 
sible. At  one  moment  we  are 
confronted  with  appalling  com- 
monplace :  "  nations  sink  and 
rise,"  Mr  Caine  discovers,  "but 
humanity  is  immortal."  At 
another,  a  jumble  of  meaning- 
less words  pretends  to  hide  a 
profound  thought,  and  we  are 
seriously  told  that  "humanity 
is  the  Pope  of  the  Twentieth 
Century."  But  we  must  not 


1  The  Eternal  City.     By  Hall  Caine.     London  :  William  Heinemann. 
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too  narrowly  examine  Mr 
Caine's  argument ;  the  paltry 
blemishes  which  we  have  named 
were  suggested  by  the  voice  of 
detraction;  for  with  all  his 
faults  he  has  one  virtue — the 
virtue  of  imagination  —  which 
he  shares  with  no  more  than 
one  contemporary.  Now,  im- 
agination may  be  denned  as 
the  art  of  writing  eloquently 
about  what  you  do  not  know. 
Any  fool,  it  is  obvious,  can  de- 
scribe what  he  has  seen  or 
heard.  It  takes  a  great  man 
to  imagine.  And  in  this  trick 
of  imagination  Mr  Hall  Caiiie 
need  fear  no  competitor,  save 
only  Miss  Corelli.  Perhaps  we 
must  place  the  talented  lady 
rather  higher  than  Mr  Caine, 
for  while  she  knows  rather  less 
than  he,  she  imagines  a  good 
deal  more.  But  both  brows 
wear  the  bays,  and  though  the 
artistic  temperament  cannot 
wholly  escape  jealousy,  the 
world  may  listen  to  the  amoebean 
strains  with  pleasure  unalloyed. 
Miss  Corelli  went  to  Rome, 
and  a  similar  impulse  drove  Mr 
Caine  to  the  Eternal  City.  It 
is  idle  to  inquire  which  went 
there  first :  for  us  the  ground 
of  satisfaction  is  that  they  both 
found  their  way  to  the  cradle  of 
culture  and  of  faith.  Of  course 
they  might  have  gone  to  Athens 
or  to  Margate.  But  they  re- 
frained from  these  popular 
resorts.  They  went  to  Rome, 
and  it  is  not  for  us  to  regret 
it.  The  admirable  results  of 
Miss  Corelli's  research  have 
long  been  before  the  world,  and 
Mr  Caine's  discoveries,  if  not 
quite  so  bold,  are  at  least  as 
valuable.  For  he,  too,  carries 
us  away  into  a  world  of  art  and 
faith,  of  vice  and  beauty ;  but, 


as  becomes  a  sterner  talent,  he 
reveals  unto  us  also  the  secrets 
of  politics.  And  his  courage  is 
equal  to  his  imagination.  The 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Italy  are 
both  puppets  in  his  hand,  nor 
does  he  hesitate,  under  the 
guise  of  romance,  to  discuss  the 
profoundest  questions  which 
agitate  statesmen  and  theo- 
logians. But  it  is  time  to  ap- 
proach his  masterpiece  more 
nearly,  and  to  hint  what  trea- 
sures will  reward  the  reader's 
curiosity. 

David  Rossi,  or  David  Leone, 
is  the  son  of  the  Pope,  though 
neither  he  nor  his  august 
father  know  the  horrid  truth ; 
and  he  first  appears  before  us 
in  the  streets  of  London  with  a 
frozen  squirrel  under  his  arm. 
A  philanthropic  doctor  of  Soho 
picks  him  up,  restores  him  to 
life,  and  educates  him  as  his  son. 
The  doctor,  of  course,  is  a  prince 
in  disguise,  exiled  for  his  Liberal 
opinions,  and  the  Pope's  son 
and  the  Prince's  daughter 
grow  up  together.  Twenty 
years  elapse,  for  Mr  Caine 
is  no  pedant  on  the  unities, 
and  while  David  has  grown 
into  a  first-class  agitator,  Roma 
— such  is  the  name  of  the 
Princess — Jias  taken  Italy  by 
storm.  She  is  beautiful,  she  is 
wicked.  Her  abundant  hair  is 
raven-black,  her  complexion  has 
a  golden  tint,  her  violet  eyes 
have  "a  slight  recklessness  of 
expression."  Nor  is  this  all. 
She  has  lived — at  least  so  says 
the  English  diplomatist,  and 
"lived,"  as  it  turns  out,  with 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Italy. 
Now,  Signer  Bonelli,  the  Prime 
Minister,  is  a  really  admirable 
villain.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  old  Adelphi  ever  provided 
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a  better  specimen,  and  that  is 
high  praise  indeed.  And  when 
David  Rossi  in  a  public  speech 
couples  his  name  with  the 
golden-tinted  lady,  the  fat  (so 
to  say)  is  in  the  fire.  The  old- 
fashioned  drama  of  Samson  and 
Delilah  begins  again.  Roma, 
thirsting  for  revenge,  swears 
that  she  will  shear  the  locks  of 
David,  and  Bonelli  grins  hor- 
ribly. But  Roma  falls  in  love 
with  the  man  she  is  sworn  to 
betray,  marries  him  privately 
in  Bonelli's  despite,  saves  him 
from  a  charge  of  murder,  and 
dies  to  leave  him  valiant  and 
broken-hearted. 

This  brief  outline  does  no 
justice  to  the  quick  invention 
and  the  poignant  emotion  of 
the  book.  The  personages  are 
a  continual  surprise  to  the 
reader ;  their  names  remain 
the  same :  David  is  always 
David,  Roma  is  never  any- 
thing but  Roma.  Yet  they 
are  seldom  the  same,  for  they 
change  their  views  and  their 
characters  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  churlish  critic  may  murmur 
Inconsistency.  But  what  does 
consistency  matter,  when  a 
pleasing  variety  makes  bore- 
dom impossible  ?  On  one  page 
the  stalwart  David  swears  he 
will  never  look  upon  a  woman. 
On  the  next  "  he  had  lifted  her 
hand  to  his  lips  and  was  kiss- 
ing it  again  and  again."  Nor 
is  the  lady  far  behind  him. 
Upon  page  106  Roma  laughs 
to  think  "  how  little  execution 
her  gentleman's  fusilade  will 
make  in  this  direction."  On  page 
111  she  has  resolved  to  repre- 
sent him  in  her  celebrated  foun- 
tain (of  course  she  is  a  sculptor) 
as  "  John — the  beloved  disciple. 
That  would  fit  him  exactly. 


His  mind  was  like  a  palace 
that  is  less  beautiful  in  itself 
than  for  some  monument  of  the 
past  that  is  preserved  within  it." 
What  an  agreeable  lightness 
this  variety  imparts  to  a  book  ! 
You  might  get  tired  of  David 
or  of  Roma,  but  Mr  Caine 
doesn't  give  you  the  chance. 
He  turns  his  characters  inside 
out  by  a  wizard's  touch,  and 
you  read  on  with  a  new  zest, 
wondering  what  will  become  of 
them  on  the  morrow. 

Splendid  as  Roma  appears, 
we  confess  that  we  prefer 
David.  The  Admirable  Crich- 
ton  has  been  going  out  of 
fashion,  and  here  is  he  restored 
to  us,  finer  than  he  was  in 
Ouida's  earliest  romances.  The 
socialist  agitator  goes  hunting 
in  the  Campagna.  Three  times 
he  rides  his  horse — "a  high, 
strong-limbed  sorrel,  with  wild 
eyes  and  panting  nostrils  "  — 
at  a  wall.  Three  times  the 
horse  refused. 

"  The  hunters  had  waited  to 
watch  the  result" — we  quote  Mr 
Caine's  words  —  "  and  as  the  horse 
came  up  for  a  fourth  trial,  with  its 
wild  eyes  flashing,  its  nostrils  quiver- 
ing, and  its  forelock  tossed  over  one 
ear,  it  was  seen  that  the  bridle  had 
broken  and  Eossi  was  riding  with 
one  rein.  '  He'll  be  lucky  if  he  isn't 
hurt,'  said  some  one.  '  Why  doesn't 
he  give  it  the  whip  over  its  quarters  ? ' 
said  another.  But  David  Rossi  only 
patted  his  horse  until  it  came  to  the 
spot  where  it  had  shied  before.  Then 
he  reached  over  its  neck  on  the  side 
of  the  broken  rein,  and  with  open 
hand  struck  it  sharply  across  the 
nose.  The  horse  reared,  snorted,  and 
jumped,  and  at  the  next  moment  it 
was  standing  quietly  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall." 

Of  course  it  was,  and  we  are 
left  thinking  of  our  old  friend 
Guy  Livingstone.  But  the  epi- 
sode is  not  concluded.  Said  Sir 
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Evelyn,  "  You  handle  a  horse 
like  a  man  who  began  early." 
"Yes,"  said  David  Rossi,  "I 
was  a  stable-boy  two  years  in 
New  York."  A  noble  reply, 
worthy  of  the  hero,  who,  when 
the  Countess  (or  the  Princess) 
asked  him  whether  he  had  be- 
fore been  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
(where,  by  the  way,  Mr  Caine 
informs  us,  the  women  are 
"clothed  in  diamonds" — cold 
and  comfortless),  declares  that 
he  has  been  a  waiter  there.  In 
brief,  this  son  of  a  Pope  is  a 
perfect  hero,  and  it  is  positively 
cruel  of  Mr  Caine  not  to  have 
let  him  live  happy  ever  after 
with  his  raven-haired,  violet- 
eyed,  golden  -  tinted,  reckless, 
faithful  Roma. 

But  if  the  last  page  disap- 
points us,  we  get  plenty  of 
emotion  for  our  money.  The 
hero  and  heroine  pass  their 
lives  in  the  wildest  transports. 
His  "blood  beats  in  stabs," 
while  her  throat  is  continu- 
ally "throbbing."  Now,  "the 
muscles  in  his  face  quiver " ; 
now,  she  is  overcome  by  "a 
sense  of  suffocation " ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  pleasing 
than  these  transports  to  those 
whose  throats  never  throb,  and 
whose  muscles  seldom  quiver. 
But  that,  of  course,  is  the  great 
gift  of  the  imaginative  novel- 
ist :  he  takes  us  out  of  our- 
selves, and  he  bids  us  share  the 
fruit  of  his  erudition.  Mr 
Caine  has  studied  Rome  pro- 
foundly, and  he  has  given  us 
the  results  of  his  study  amiably 
sweetened.  Thus,  when  a  Prin- 
cess explains  the  structure  of 
the  Opera  House  to  a  journal- 


ist, who  must  have  been  per- 
fectly familiar  with  it,  we  over- 
look the  absurdity,  because  we 
recognise  that  Mr  Caine  does 
not  care  to  convey  his  instruc- 
tion at  first  hand.  Again, 
when  a  high-born  Italian  lady 
exclaims,  "  How  funny  the  men 
look  in  evening  dress  in  the 
morning ! "  we  know  that  Mr 
Caine  is  expressing  not  the 
lady's  surprise,  which  she  could 
not  feel,  but  his  own  ;  and  we 
thank  him  for  it.  We  have 
been  told  that  a  certain  chap- 
ter of  the  book  was  suppressed 
by  the  editor  of  a  magazine. 
We  have  sought  that  chapter 
in  vain,  and  we  must  protest  in 
the  name  of  letters  against  the 
editor's  tyranny.  That  Mr 
Caine  was  guilty  of  impro- 
priety we  refuse  to  believe. 
He  touches  dangerous  themes 
with  a  delicacy  which  Mr 
Pecksniff  himself  might  have 
envied,  and  his  book  contains 
no  page  of  offence.  In  con- 
clusion, we  owe  Mr  Caine  our 
sincere  thanks  for  beguiling 
our  leisure  with  a  romance  of 
Italy.  His  characters  are  not 
wholly  strange,  —  you  might 
meet  the  most  of  them  in 
Bloomsbury  or  Bedford  Park. 
But  he  has  chosen  such  names 
for  them  *as  arouse  the  dullest 
curiosity.  The  Egyptian  don- 
key -  drivers  call  their  beasts 
Mr  Gladstone,  Mrs  Langtry, 
and  what  not,  and  Mr  Caine 
has  followed  a  pleasant  ex- 
ample. His  donkeys  (if  he 
will  pardon  the  term)  are  all 
princes,  kings,  and  popes,  and 
it  is  only  on  reading  his  book 
that  we  discover  the  pleasantry. 
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RECENT    NAVAL     PROGRESS. 


PROGRESS  may  be  measured 
either  by  comparison  with  the 
national  forces  at  some  former 
period,  or  with  the  forces  of 
naval  nations  both  in  the  past 
and  at  the  present  time.  The 
latter  method  is  the  more 
reasonable  one,  for  our  relative 
position  as  compared  with  our 
neighbours  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  any  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  in 
our  own  force.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  in  naval  matters 
we  are  neighbours  to  the  whole 
maritime  world.  In  matters 
military  the  main  questions  of 
relative  strength  are  principally 
concerned  with  the  Power  or 
Powers  whose  frontiers  march 
with  ours,  but  there  are  no 
such  restrictions  in  dealing 
with  sea  power.  Every  nation 
that  maintains  a  force  on  the 
seas  is  by  that  fact  constituted 
a  neighbour  of  Great  Britain. 
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Some  distinction  may,  how- 
ever, be  drawn  between  those 
nations  that  maintain  a  force 
evidently  intended  for  fighting 
in  the  open  sea,  and  those 
which  are  content  with  a 
limited  number  of  vessels  in- 
tended mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
for  coast  defence. 

Nations  which  maintain  sea-keeping 

Navies — 

Great  Britain.        United  States. 
France.  Italy. 

Germany.  Japan. 

Russia. 

Nations  which  aim  mainly  at 

defending  their  Coasts — 
Austria.  Holland. 

Chili.  Denmark. 

Argentina.  Brazil. 

Spain.  Greece. 

Sweden.  China. 

These    lists    cannot    be    dis- 
missed     without      a      certain 
amount   of  comment  and  con- 
sideration.    A   generation   ago 
2G 
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there  would  have  been  marked 
differences  in  the  corresponding 
lists.  Germany  and  the  United 
States  would  then  have  been 
relegated  to  the  category  of 
coast  defenders,  whilst  Spain, 
and  possibly  Turkey,  would 
have  appeared  well  up  the  list 
as  maintaining  sea  -  keeping 
navies.  Japan,  which  now  ap- 
pears in  the  higher  list,  would 
not  have  appeared  at  all,  nor 
would  Argentina  or  Brazil. 
Peru  has  disappeared  in  com- 
mon with  Turkey.  Portugal 
might  also  have  been  considered 
worthy  of  a  place  at  the  tail  of 
the  lower  list;  she  is  now  un- 
worthy of  notice.  The  aggre- 
gate strength  of  what  may 
virtually  be  called  the  three 
new  sea-keeping  navies,  those 
of  Germany,  the  United  States, 
and  Japan,  already  approaches 
that  of  Great  Britain;  and 
though  Japan  has  at  present 
no  battleships  building,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States 
are  pushing  forward  the  build- 
ing of  ships  with  the  greatest 
energy,  and  it  is  said  that 
Japan  is  about  to  recommence 
building  battleships.  In  ac- 
cordance with  her  approved 
programme,  Germany  in  1916 
is  to  have  38  first-class  battle- 
ships besides  older  armoured 
ships.  We  have  at  present  28 
first-class  and  11  second-class 
battleships — total  39  ;  so  that 
Germany  aspires  in  fifteen 
years'  time  to  at  least  equal 
our  present  battleship  strength, 
and  unless  France  follows  her 
lead  Germany  will  soon  exceed 
the  battleship  strength  of 
France,  which  now  stands  at 


12  first-class  and  14 l  second- 
class  battleships.  The  United 
States  has  not  decided  what  is 
to  be  the  strength  of  her  fleet, 
but  she  has  recently  passed 
Italy  in  the  race,  and  with  her 
immense  resources  could  easily, 
if  she  wished,  outbuild  both 
Germany  and  Russia,  to  say 
nothing  of  France. 

Russia  has  been  so  anxious 
to  increase  her  fleet  that  during 
the  last  few  years  she  has  had 
ships  built  for  her  in  France, 
Germany,  the  United  States, 
and  Denmark, — her  own  ship- 
yards being  at  the  same  time 
worked  to  their  greatest  cap- 
acity, whilst  they  are  being 
continually  enlarged.  Since 
1890  the  strength  of  the  sea- 
going Russian  fleet  has  been 
at  least  doubled.  France  has 
pushed  on  steadily  with  her 
shipbuilding  during  the  last 
ten  years,  but  there  has  not 
been  the  same  phenomenal  in- 
crease in  her  navy  as  in  those 
of  her  neighbours.  She  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  in 
her  shipyards  for  Russia,  and 
some  for  Brazil,  Greece,  and 
Spain,  so  that  she  can  readily 
increase  her  rate  of  building 
by  utilising  her  resources  for 
enlarging  t  her  own  navy. 
Whether  she  will  rest  content 
in  view  of  the  great  advance 
which  Germany  has  decided 
upon  remains  to  be  proved : 
the  sea  -  power  of  the  Dual 
Alliance  has  greatly  increased 
of  late  years,  but  Russia  has 
contributed  more  than  France. 

So  far  as  progress  can  be 
judged  by  expenditure,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Germany, 


1  Four  modern  coast-defence  ships  are  included. 
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the  United  States,  and  Japan, 
have  in  the  last  ten  years 
trebled  their  naval  expenditure. 
Russia  has  increased  hers  some 
250  per  cent,  and  France  about 
50  per  cent.  Italy  alone  of  all 
the  principal  naval  Powers  has 
not  increased  her  navy. 

And  how  do  we  stand  in 
view  of  the  abnormal  increase 
which  is  taking  place  in  the 
navies  of  foreign  countries? 
In  Great  Britain  we  depend 
very  greatly  on  popular  opinion, 
and  to  some  extent  our  pro- 
gress may  be  judged  by  the 
interest  shown  by  the  public 
in  naval  matters.  Twenty-one 
years  ago,  at  a  period  when 
the  French  were  not  only 
building  more  rapidly  than  we 
were,  but  when  both  our  ship- 
designs  and  the  patterns  of 
our  guns  were  very  decidedly 
inferior  to  those  produced 
abroad,  the  'Times,'  in  com- 
menting on  the  Naval  Esti- 
mates, congratulated  its  readers 
on  the  reduction  of  1J  million 
which  had  taken  place,  and 
proceeded  to  enlarge  on  the 
supreme  importance  of  economy, 
which  the  writer  evidently  con- 
sidered of  greater  moment  than 
the  maintenance  of  a  navy 
equal  to  the  duties  which  might 
fall  on  it  in  the  defence  of  the 
empire.  And  the  '  Times ' 
seems  fairly  to  have  represented 
public  opinion  in  those  days, 
so  much  so  that  economy  and 
inefficiency  went  hand  in  hand 
until  well  into  the  Eighties. 
Moreover,  the  administrative 
and  designing  skill  at  the 
Admiralty  had  fallen  so  low, 
that  in  1884  Lord  Northbrook, 
speaking  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  informed  the  House 


of  Lords  that  if  the  Admiralty 
were  granted  three  or  four 
millions,  their  great  difficulty 
would  be  to  decide  how  to 
spend  the  money.  The  Ajax 
and  Agamemnon  were  then  our 
latest  battleships,  and  the 
Calliope  our  latest  type  of 
cruiser.  With  their  utterly  in- 
adequate speed  and  muzzle- 
loading  guns,  these  ships  had 
no  chance  whatever  of  dealing 
successfully  with  their  possible 
antagonists. 

Following  on  the  popular 
agitation,  in  which  the  'Pall 
Mall  Gazette'  took  the  lead, 
a  special  building  programme 
was  put  forward  in  December 
1884,  and  from  that  time  on- 
ward the  public  interest  in  the 
navy  has  been  well  maintained. 
Thanks,  too,  to  the  genius  of 
Sir  William  White,  the  designs 
of  our  ships  improved  to  such 
an  extent  that  for  some  years 
they  held  an  unquestioned 
superiority;  and  if  at  present 
equally  good  designs  are  being 
produced  abroad,  many  of  their 
salient  features  will  be  found  to 
be  based  on  British  models. 

The  great  improvement  in 
battleship  design  dates  from 
1889,  when  the  Royal  Sovereign 
and  her  seven  sisters  were  pro- 
jected; but  the  last  of  these 
ships,  the  Revenge,  was  not 
completed  for  six  years — 
namely,  in  1895 — and,  speaking 
generally,  a  decade  will  often 
elapse  before  the  navy  feels  the 
full  effect  of  some  improvement 
in  design  or  of  some  important 
invention. 

In  the  evil  days  when  Mr 
Gladstone,  Lord  Northbrook, 
and  Sir  Cooper  Key  were  in 
power,  the  Navy  Estimates 
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stood  at  about  10|  millions, 
whilst  this  year  they  stand  at 
31  millions.  Not  only  has  our 
expenditure  trebled,  but  the 
increment  of  force  due  to  this 
expenditure  has  increased  more 
rapidly,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  are  getting  better  value 
for  our  money  now  than  then. 
We  are  now  spending  some- 
what more  than  double  on  our 
personnel,  which  has  increased 
from  57,000  to  118,000,  whilst 
the  expenditure  on  materiel  has 
increased  fivefold.  This  large 
expenditure  on  maUriel  is  in 
measure  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  at  present  making  up 
for  past  deficiencies.  When  it 
was  decided  in  1889  to  further 
increase  the  navy,  and  the 
Naval  Defence  Act  was  passed, 
the  ships  were  built,  but  the 
necessary  accessories  were  not 
in  all  cases  provided.  Dock- 
yards and  harbours  have  had 
to  be  enlarged ;  docks  are  being 
built ;  more  reserve  guns  and 
ammunition  have  had  to  be 
bought ;  accommodation  has 
had  to  be  provided  for  the  addi- 
tional seamen  and  marines  when 
not  afloat ;  the  supplies  of  coal 
and  other  stores  have  had  to  be 
greatly  increased ;  and  the  ports 
have  had  to  be  deepened  to 
accommodate  the  new  types  of 
big  ships.  The  ships  of  the 
present  day — both  men-of-war 
and  merchant  ships  —  depend 
infinitely  more  on  the  ports  at 
which  they  call  than  was  the 
case  years  ago.  A  modern  ship 
has  to  be  docked  about  five 
times  as  frequently  as  the  old- 
fashioned  wooden  sailing  ships. 
The  seamen  of  old,  if  provided 
with  a  good  store  of  spars,  can- 
vas, and  rope,  could  keep  the 


motive  power  of  their  ship  in 
excellent  order  without  outside 
assistance.  The  armament  of  a 
ship  of  old  was  of  such  a  simple 
character  that  it  never  needed 
repair,  and  its  replacement  was 
a  very  easy  matter  :  guns  could 
be  cast  and  carriages  knocked 
up  almost  anywhere,  and  a  ship 
could  leave  her  port  and  not 
reappear  for  years  without  any 
serious  loss  of  efficiency. 

Not  only  has  all  this  changed, 
but  we  have  now  begun  to  real- 
ise that  we  cannot  have  an 
efficient  fleet  at  sea  without 
providing  the  fullest  facilities  at 
our  ports  to  promptly  meet 
the  multifarious  needs  of  our 
ships  immediately  they  return 
to  harbour.  Of  old,  Spithead 
or  Cawsand  Bay  formed  ideal 
roadsteads.  Here  there  was 
ample  sea  -  room,  so  that  the 
largest  three-decker  could  enter 
or  leave  without  difficulty,  stores 
and  water  could  be  readily 
shipped,  and  a  gale  could  be 
ridden  out  in  security.  The  first 
essential  in  a  modern  harbour 
is  not  sea-room,  but  a  narrow 
entrance  for  security  against 
torpedo  attack ;  and  if  nature 
has  not  provided  this,  resort 
must  be  had  to  a  costly  break- 
water, suph  as  those  in  progress 
at  Dover,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta. 
Inside  the  harbour  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  an  almost  unlimited 
wharfage,  so  that  ships  can  lie 
alongside  in  close  proximity  to 
factories  and  stores.  We  have 
more  than  trebled  our  wharfage 
in  the  last  generation,  but  it  is 
still  insufficient  for  our  growing 
needs.  Tradition  dies  hard  in 
the  navy,  and  some  of  the 
superior  virtue  which  was  al- 
ways attached  to  the  ship  at 
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Spithead  still  remains.  Well 
clear  of  the  shore,  in  a  good 
swinging  billet,  ready  for  sea, 
with  all  hands  free  to  devote 
their  spare  time  to  paint  and 
polish,  such  a  ship  gloried  over 
her  dirty  -  looking  neighbour 
still  fast-bound  to  the  wharf, 
and  "  in  dockyard  hands."  And 
so  it  became  second  nature  to 
the  naval  members  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  to  despise  wharves 
and  jetties ;  and  the  refitting 
of  the  modern  ship  suffered  ac- 
cordingly. The  lack  of  facilities 
for  promptly  carrying  out  minor 
repairs  made  it  necessary  to  lay 
a  ship  up  for  months,  or  even 
years,  when  the  day  of  paying 
off  came.  All  this  is  now  pass- 
ing away.  We  are  gradually 
training  our  men — not  only  the 
artificers  and  stokers,  but  also 
the  seaman  class — to  keep  the 
mechanism  with  which  they 
have  to  deal  in  such  thorough 
order  that  fewer  repairs  are 
needed.  Moreover,  factory  fa- 
cilities are  being  provided  at 
the  various  ports  which  will 
enable  the  ships'  companies  to 
do  much  themselves  which  has 
hitherto  fallen  upon  the  dock- 
yard. Indeed,  the  day  seems 
not  far  distant  when  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  old  Jack-tar  with 
his  marline-spike,  knife,  and  pot 
of  grease  will  be  seen  in  the 
factory  intelligently  working 
some  complicated  machine-tool 
which  is  shaping  out  a  piece  of 
hydraulic  mechanism,  or  being 
utilised  for  repairing  a  dynamo. 
Moreover,  the  handiness  induced 
by  steam,  twin-screws,  and  dock- 
yard tugs  makes  it  possible  to 
get  the  largest  ship  to  sea  as 
promptly  from  the  well-placed 
wharf  as  from  the  open  anchor- 


age, which  was  necessary  to  give 
the  ships  of  old  the  required 
sea-room  for  weighing  under 
sail;  so  that  the  modern  ship 
alongside  the  dockyard  is  in  a 
not  dissimilar  position  to  one  of 
her  predecessors  lying  at  S pit- 
head and  carrying  out  a  general 
refit  aloft. 

The  improvement  of  our 
dockyards  is  costly,  and  does 
not  appeal  to  the  man  in  the 
street  as  does  the  laying  down 
of  new  ships  ;  and  an  Adminis- 
tration which  spends  freely  on 
the  most  necessary  but  little 
noticed  accessories  without 
which  a  fleet  cannot  be  kept 
in  a  constant  readiness  for 
active  service,  deserves  well  of 
every  thoughtful  member  of 
the  community. 

In  connection  with  the  agita- 
tion raised  this  summer  with 
reference  to  the  supposed  weak- 
ness of  our  Mediterranean 
Fleet,  an  outcry  was  made 
that  we  have  not  the  necessary 
fleet  auxiliaries,  and  the  follow- 
ing were  stated  to  be  neces- 
sary : — 

Hospital  ships. 
Repairing  ships. 
Mother  ships  for  destroyers. 
Efficient  colliers. 
Telegraph  ships. 

These  ships  are  obviously  not 
required  when  the  fleet  is  close 
to  a  well-provided  shore  base, 
and  when,  therefore,  but  little 
time  is  lost  in  communicating 
with  the  shore  which  has 
hitherto  furnished  all  the  fa- 
cilities required.  Whether  these 
vessels  are  urgently  needed 
or  not  depends  on  the  con- 
ditions which  prevail  in  the 
next  naval  war.  If  we  find 
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it  both  desirable   and   feasible 
to  keep  our  fleet  constantly  at 
sea    far    from    its    base,    such 
vessels   would   be   needed.      If, 
for  example,   we  had  such  an 
overwhelming  superiority  over 
our  possible  opponents  that  we 
could  count   on  keeping   them 
in  port,  and  on  being  able  to 
maintain   a   close    blockade   of 
various  ports  far  removed  from 
any  friendly  base,  as  Sampson 
blockaded  Cervera  in  Santiago, 
then  it  might  be  wise  to  devote 
a    goodly    proportion     of     the 
money    taken     in     the    Naval 
Estimates  to  buying  auxiliary 
vessels,  and  also  to  enlist  men 
for   manning    them.      But   we 
cannot  eat  our  cake  and  have  it 
too.     If  men  and  money  be  em- 
ployed for  auxiliary  services,  the 
fleet    will    necessarily    be    less 
numerous  than  if,  as  at  present, 
no  auxiliaries  are   provided  in 
peace-time,  and  the  provision  of 
auxiliaries  be  left  until  the  out- 
break of  war.     It  is  indeed  quite 
conceivable  that  the  fleet  might 
be   so  weakened   by  an  undue 
proportion  of  our  means  being 
devoted  to  auxiliary  service  that 
it  would  have  to  fall  back  on  its 
bases,  where  the  auxiliaries  for 
which  so  much  was  sacrificed 
would  be  superfluous.     It  is  to 
be  noted  that  as  yet  the  great 
naval  Powers  have  one  and  all 
shown  themselves  of  the  same 
mind  as   ourselves   in   refusing 
to  spend  much  in  peace-time  on 
auxiliary    ships.      The   United 
States  found  themselves  in  1897 
operating  a  long  way  from  their 
bases,  and  these  bases  were  also 
very    poorly    provided.      There 
was  naturally  a    great   outcry 
for  auxiliaries,  but  though  there 


has  been  much  talk  since  of  a 
large  outlay  on  such  vessels,  it 
has  not  been  found  desirable  to 
do  much  after  all.  The  most 
formidable  demand  is  that  for 
"  efficient  colliers,"  by  which  is 
meant  vessels  of  high  speed  and 
large  coal  capacity,  which  are  to 
accompany  the  fleet  —  sixteen 
knots  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
reasonable  speed — and  a  capac- 
ity of  6000  tons  of  coal  has  been 
asked  for,  of  which  1000  is 
required  for  the  needs  of  the 
collier  and  5000  for  the  fleet. 
Such  a  vessel  would  displace 
some  9000  tons,  and,  requiring 
engines  of  6000  horse -power, 
would  be  most  expensive  to 
build  and  maintain.  Coaling  at 
sea  from  a  vessel  of  this  size 
must  needs  be  a  very  slow  and 
hazardous  process,  and  if  coal- 
ing is  to  be  carried  out  in  har- 
bour the  ordinary  collier  of 
commerce,  holding  2000  to  3000 
tons,  would  be  decidedly  prefer- 
able. Each  ship  of  the  fleet 
requires  her  own  collier  for  rapid 
coaling,  but  the  big  "efficient 
collier  "  would  have  to  go  from 
ship  to  ship  to  get  rid  of  her 
5000  tons.  At  the  present 
moment  over  30  large  ships, 
including  18  first-class  battle- 
ships, are  manoeuvring  under 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Mediterranean  station.  If  10 
"efficient  colliers"  were  to  be 
with  this  fleet,  and  10  others, 
having  been  emptied,  were 
fetching  fresh  coal,  we  should 
have  to  provide  20  colliers,  which 
would  cost  about  as  much  as 
half-a-dozen  fair-sized  cruisers. 
Under  the  present  system  the 
fleet  is  coaled  by  arranging  that 
a  large  number  of  the  ordinary 
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colliers  of  commerce — 9 -knot 
ships  of  2000  to  3000  tons 
capacity — should  meet  the  ships 
requiring  coal  in  the  nearest 
available  port, — the  route  from 
the  coal  depot  being  protected 
by  our  cruisers.  Great  Britain 
possesses  a  very  large  number 
of  colliers  which  in  peace-time 
earn  their  own  living,  and  we 
also  have  a  number  of  well- 
placed  harbours  on  every  sta- 
tion. It  is  almost  inevitable  in 
war  that  a  few  of  the  colliers 
would  be  snapped  up  by  the 
enemy's  cruisers  which  had 
escaped  us,  but  their  slow  speed 
would  make  it  difficult  to  carry 
them  into  port,  so  that  they 
would  not  much  benefit  the 
enemy;  and  on  the  whole,  I 
should  much  prefer  to  put 
money  into  fighting  cruisers, 
which  would  protect  both  com- 
merce and  colliers,  than  to  lavish 
it  on  "  efficient  colliers "  with 
no  fighting  power,  and,  notwith- 
standing their  expensive  engines, 
insufficient  speed  to  ensure  their 
escape  if  chased  by  the  ordinary 
cruiser. 

The  case  for  repairing  ships 
stands  on  a  different  basis.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  more 
than  one  or  two  of  these  ships 
with  each  fleet.  In  peace-time 
they  would  largely  pay  their 
way,  and  would,  moreover,  be 
most  useful  in  keeping  up  the 
mechanical  training  of  our 
ships'  companies.  The  modern 
seaman  must  be  more  or  less 
a  mechanic,  otherwise  he  is 
wellnigh  useless  amongst  the 
maze  of  machinery  which  con- 
stitutes a  fighting  ship.  More- 
over, such  ships  would  enable 
the  enterprising  mechanic,  who 


wishes  to  see  something  of  the 
world  without  altogether  ex- 
iling himself  from  home,  to 
accomplish  his  wishes  with 
benefit  both  to  himself  and  the 
public.  Telegraph  -  ships  can 
readily  be  requisitioned  from 
the  various  British  companies 
at  the  shortest  notice;  and 
hospital-ships  can  also  be  very 
quickly  fitted  up,  provided  the 
necessary  stores  are  kept  at  the 
station  headquarters.  Torpedo 
craft  could  also  be  "  mothered  " 
by  fast  merchant -ships  which 
would  furnish  them  with  coal, 
water,  and  stores,  and  afford 
relief  to  their  crews  as  required. 
Notwithstanding  all  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing that  we  are  well  supplied 
with  accessories  at  our  ports  as 
compared  with  our  neighbours, 
and  that  we  ought  to  have  less 
wastage  of  our  sea  -  keeping 
force  than  our  possible  antag- 
onists, owing  to  our  superior 
facilities  for  equipping  our  ships 
in  harbour,  and  owing  to  the 
readiness  with  which  auxiliaries 
can  be  obtained  from  our  un- 
rivalled merchant  marine. 

It  is  curious  how  little  atten- 
tion has  recently  been  devoted 
in  the  public  prints  to  the  man- 
ning of  the  navy.  The  British 
navy  stands  almost  entirely  by 
itself  in  its  principle  of  pro- 
viding personnel.  Briefly,  the 
British  navy  depends  entirely 
on  men  enlisted  for  long  ser- 
vice, whilst  all  other  navies 
consist  mainly  of  short-service 
men,  stiffened  by  a  relatively 
small  number  of  men  enlisted 
and  trained  as  lads,  and  who 
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serve    until    finally   pensioned,  using    conscription,    get    their 

Hence  it  results  that  we  em-  men  far  cheaper,   so   that   the 

ploy   in   peace-time   far   more  cost   per   head    is    roughly    as 

men  than  do  our  neighbours.  under  : — 


Officers  and  Men  employed  in 

Peace-time, 
Great  Britain 
France 
Russia 
Germany 
United  States 


Italy 
Japan 


118,000 
49,000 
48,000 
29,000 
28,000 
25,000 
21,000 


We  have  therefore  in  peace- 
time only  8000  men  less  than 
France,  Russia,  and  Germany 
taken  together.  But  when  it 
comes  to  calling  out  the  Re- 
serves, we  can  barely  muster 
30,000,  whilst  France  has  at 
least  50,000,  and  both  Russia 
and  Germany  will  shortly  out- 
number us  in  the  number  of 
men  kept  in  reserve. 

The  advantage  of  continuous 
service  is  that  training  is  con- 
tinuous. Seeing  that  our  seamen 
serve  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
to  thirty -eight  they  ought  to 
be  better  trained  than  the 
foreign  seaman,  whose  train- 
ing is  more  intermittent.  At 
the  beginning  of  a  war  we 
should  therefore  hold  a  con- 
siderable advantage  as  com- 
pared with  our  rivals.  The 
long-service  system  is  naturally 
expensive;  the  British  seaman 
is  paid  from  the  time  he  enters 
the  navy  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  for  all  the  long-service 
men  earn  pensions.  Thus  the 
country  expends  on  its  per- 
sonnel, including  pensions  and 
all  other  charges,  about  £100 
per  head  for  every  officer  and 
man  actually  serving  in  peace- 
time. The  Continental  Powers, 


France 
Germany 
Russia 
Italy 


£70 
60 
50 
50 


The  United  States  pays  far 
more  liberally,  so  that  the  cost 
per  man  employed  in  peace- 
times rises  to  £115. 

The  cost  of  our  Reserve  per 
head  is  not  one- tenth  that  of  the 
long-service  men,  whilst  on  the 
Continent  compulsory  service 
renders  the  cost  of  their  large 
reserves  very  low  indeed.  With 
voluntary  service  the  only 
method  of  reducing  the  enor- 
mous peace  expenses  entailed 
by  long  service  is  to  limit  the 
number  of  long-service  men  and 
to  reintroduce  short  service  in 
the  navy  for  a  proportion  of 
the  complements  of  our  ships. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
all  our  great  naval  victories 
were  won  by  ships'  companies 
which  included  a  considerable 
proportion  of  what  were  prac- 
tically short -service  men,  who 
had  served  for  a  commission  or 
so  and  then  left  the  navy  for 
some  other  employment,  return- 
ing again  *on  the  outbreak  of 
war.  Our  Coastguards  are 
seven  to  ten  years  afloat  and 
then  go  ashore,  and  their 
efficiency  when  reimbarked  is 
undoubted.  Short  service  seems 
bound  to  come  when  economy 
is  once  more  prominently  to  the 
fore. 

Our  Reserves  are  at  present 
drawn  from  the  mercantile  mar- 
ine and  from  the  fisheries.  The 
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men  hitherto  have  done  only  one 
month's  training  each  year,  and 
this  generally  in  harbour-ships. 
Recent  regulations  entail  a 
longer  course  of  training,  but 
the  men  do  not  appear  to  ap- 
preciate them,  and  a  diminished 
entry  seems  certain,  even  though 
the  period  of  six  months'  service 
in  a  seagoing  ship  which  was 
introduced  a  year  or  two  ago 
has  been  reduced  to  three 
months.  A  new  reserve  is 
being  formed  from  the  small 
number  of  long  -  service  men 
who  elect  to  leave  after  twelve 
years,  and  from  men  who  have 
been  pensioned  after  twenty 
years,  but  it  will  at  best  be 
but  a  very  small  force.  On 
the  whole,  our  Reserve  is  not 
only  numerically  small,  but  its 
members  have  much  less  train- 
ing than  the  foreign  reserve- 
man.  Lord  Selborne  recently 
announced  that  it  was  under 
contemplation  to  start  a  naval 
volunteer  force.  The  idea 
seems  an  excellent  one.  The 
Cape  war  has  shown  that 
numbers  of  intelligent,  and 
comparatively  well  -  educated, 
men  are  ready  to  come  for- 
ward for  their  country's  ser- 
vice on  an  emergency.  Such 
men,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  preliminary  training,  would 
prove  very  valuable,  especially 
if  possessed  of  some  mechanical 
knowledge.  These  men  would 
speedily  find  their  sea -legs, — 
much  nonsense  has  been  talked 
about  sea-sickness,  which,  after 
all,  has  never  affected  the  lands- 
men who  go  to  sea  as  news- 
paper correspondents,  —  and 
would  be  decidedly  superior  to 
the  somewhat  ignorant  and 


frequently  thick-headed  Royal 
Naval  Reserve  fisherman  from 
the  western  shores  of  Ireland, 
or  even  from  Scotland.  In 
even  the  most  recent  ships, 
each  of  which  seems  to  contain 
more  mechanism  than  her  pre- 
decessor, there  is  a  good  deal  of 
work  that  does  not  entail  a 
very  lengthened  training.  The 
handling  of  ammunition  in 
action  is  quite  a  simple  matter, 
and  it  requires  no  more  intelli- 
gence to  carry  the  lyddite  shell 
to  the  hoist  than  it  did  to  pass 
up  the  old-fashioned  round-shot. 
In  the  engine-room,  too,  there 
are  many  jobs  that  can  be  en- 
trusted to  men  of  good  capacity 
but  not  much  training ;  and  even 
at  the  guns  themselves  the 
higher  "  numbers "  could  be 
replaced  at  a  pinch  by  men  of 
average  intelligence,  with  such 
a  moderate  knowledge  of  drill 
as  a  volunteer  could  easily 
pick  up. 

Owing  to  the  extremely  rapid 
progress  made  in  the  last  de- 
cade in  the  designing  and  con- 
struction of  the  average  man- 
of-war,  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
ships  which  are  still  as  good  as, 
or  better  than,  they  were  when 
new,  are  very  markedly  inferior 
to  newer  ships  of  the  same 
class.  A  well-built  steel  ship 
should  remain  thoroughly  sea- 
worthy for  forty  or  fifty  years, 
yet  the  Germans  have  decided 
to  replace  every  battleship  at 
the  age  of  twenty -five  years 
and  every  cruiser  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  The  Camperdown, 
the  last  of  the  Admiral  class  of 
battleship,  was  completed  only 
twelve  years  ago.  She  was 
then  one  of  the  most  powerful 
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ships  in  the  world.  She  could 
fire  in  five  minutes  from  her 
broadside  seven  heavy  pro- 
jectiles, capable  of  piercing  the 
thickest  armour  then  carried, 
and  shells  from  smaller  guns 
with  an  aggregate  weight  of 
3500  Ib.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  the  Formidable,  just 
completed,  are  thirty  heavy 
projectiles  and  16,000  Ib.  of 
smaller  shells.  The  Camper- 
down  has  had  her  slow-firing 
6  -  inch  guns  converted  into 
quick-firers,  which  brings  up 
the  weight  of  metal  thrown 
by  her  lighter  guns  to  7000  Ib. 
in  five  minutes.  But  even  so 
the  fire  of  three  Camperdowns  at 
the  opening  of  an  action  would 
be  no  more  than  equal  to  that 
of  one  Formidable.  The  com- 
parison does  not  end  here;  for 
directly  hits  began  to  be  made 
it  would  become -apparent  that 
the  Camperdown  could  neither 
pierce  the  Formidable's  thick 
armour  with  her  heavy  projec- 
tiles nor  silence  the  latter's  well- 
protected  6  -  inch  quick  -  firers 
with  her  lighter  guns,  whilst  the 
Formidable's  heavy  shot  would 
pierce  her  opponent's  armour 
anywhere,  and  her  lighter  guns 
would  cut  to  pieces  the  men  at 
the  corresponding  guns  in  the 
Camperdown,  which  are  quite 
unprotected.  Thus,  after  a  few 
minutes'  firing,  so  many  of  the 
Camperdown's  guns  would  be 
silenced  that  four  ships  of  her 
type  would  then  be  required  to 
match  a  single  Formidable,  and 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  even 
five  Admirals  could  beat  off  the 
Formidable's  attack.  Nothing 
has  been  said  of  speed  in  this 
comparison,  but  the  Formidable 


is  a  full  2  knots  faster,  there- 
fore she  can  always  bring  an 
unwilling  opponent  to  battle 
and  escape  herself  from  a  com- 
bination that  was  too  strong 
for  her.  Great  tactical  skill  is 
also  required  to  bring  to  bear 
the  guns  of  a  large  number  of 
ships  on  a  smaller  number  of 
vessels  individually  superior.  -It 
will  almost  inevitably  happen 
that  some  of  the  more  numerous 
ships  are  thrown  out  of  action 
or  interfere  with  their  friends. 
Something  of  this  kind  occurred 
to  the  B  Fleet  under  Admiral 
Noel  when  engaging  the  X 
Fleet  of  fewer  but  greatly 
superior  ships  commanded  by 
Admiral  Wilson  in  the  recent 
manoeuvres,  when  the  more 
modern  fleet  had  an  overwhelm- 
ing tactical  advantage  over  its 
more  numerous  opponents — so 
much  so,  that  if  the  encounter 
had  been  a  real  one  very  few  of 
the  B's  should  have  reached 
their  ports.  If  we  were  to 
adhere  to  such  a  rule  as  that 
propounded  above  of  keeping 
battleships  for  twenty  -  five 
years,  we  should  for  many 
years  to  come  be  saddled  with 
such  ships  as  the  "Admirals," 
which  have  not  one-fourth  of 
the  fighting  value  of  an  up-to- 
date  battleship. 

The  two  principal  causes  of 
the  phenomenally  rapid  de- 
terioration of  our  older  battle- 
ships, as  compared  with  their 
modern  rivals,  are  the  recent 
remarkable  improvements  in 
armour  and  guns.  Armour 
has  doubled  its  resisting  power 
since  the  Camperdown  was 
built,  and  the  rate  of  fire  of 
ships'  guns  has  increased  four- 
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fold,    whilst   their    penetrating 
power   has   also   gone  up  con- 
siderably.    It  might  be  possible 
to  give  the  Camperdown  new 
guns,     gun      mountings,     and 
machinery   for  working   them, 
at  great  expense,  but  it  would 
be  more  difficult  still  to  change 
her  armour.     The  operation  of 
changing  the  armour  has  been 
much    talked    of    abroad,    but 
only   patches    here    and    there 
have  really  been  removed  and 
replaced.      Even  then    the   re- 
constructed  ship  would   be   so 
slow  that  she  could  not  keep 
pace  with  her  modern  sisters, 
or  bring  to  battle  an  unwilling 
enemy,  and  the  Admiralty  are 
perfectly  justified   in   resisting 
the  clamour  for  rearming  our 
old   battleships.      The   case   of 
the   older   cruisers,    which    are 
nearly  all  unarmoured,  is  not 
so  bad  as  that  of  the  out-of- 
date  battleships.  Their  guns  can 
be  changed  without  much  diffi- 
culty; the  ships,  being  merely 
protected  by  deck -armour,  are 
not  much  inferior  to  their  modern 
protected    rivals,    because    the 
improvement   of   deck  -  armour 
has  not  been  great ;  and  where 
speed  is  lacking,  a  cruiser  can 
still   be   utilised   for   some   de- 
tached service  where  she  does 
not  retard  others,  and  can  still 
do    some    useful    work.       The 
difficulty    which    confronts    us 
at  present  with  regard  to  our 
old  cruisers  is  that  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  nearly  all 
the  cruisers  built  abroad  have 
been   of   the  new  type   of   ar- 
moured cruisers.     This  craft  is 
so  greatly  superior  to  the  old- 
fashioned  deck-protected  first- 
or    second  -  class    cruiser    that 


the  latter,  even  in  greatly  su- 
perior numbers,  could  scarcely 
deal  with  her  at  all.      She  is 
quite    as    invulnerable    as    the 
battleship  to  the  cruiser's  guns, 
and  has  more  speed  than  her 
weaker   prototypes.     We  have 
some  seventy-three  serviceable 
first-  and  second-class  cruisers 
of  the  old  type  and  forty-four 
of    the     third  -  class.       If    the 
armoured     cruiser,     as     some 
think,  is  to   play   havoc   with 
these  craft  with  the  same  ease 
and  immunity  as  the  Merimac 
destroyed    and    dispersed     the 
unarmoured   frigates   and  cor- 
vettes off  Hampton  Roads  in 
1863,  what   are  we  to  do  for 
commerce  protectors  and  scouts 
for    our    fleets?      Already    we 
have  armoured  cruisers  on  the 
stocks  which  cost  more  to  build, 
and  considerably  more  to  main- 
tain, than  most  of  our  battle- 
ships,   and    it    is    hopeless    to 
think  of  building  a  sufficiency 
of  such  terribly  expensive  craft 
for  scouting  and  commerce  pro- 
tection where  numbers  are  es- 
sential.      The    Russians,    who 
have   often   shown  remarkable 
foresight  in  questions  of  naval 
development,  are  bringing  out 
a   novel   type   of   second  -  class 
cruiser  with  enormously  power- 
ful engines,  in  order  that  she 
may  be  able  to  escape  from  the 
armoured   cruiser.      This   may 
be  the  solution  of  the  problem ; 
if   so,   it   entails   the   complete 
reconstitution   and   reconstruc- 
tion of  the  whole  of  our  force 
of  medium-sized  cruisers. 

We  are  somewhat  behind 
our  rivals  in  the  provision  of 
armoured  cruisers.  We  have 
ten  hybrids  —  viz.,  the  two 
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Terribles  and  eight  Diadems 
— with  armoured  guns  and 
unarmoured  water  -  line,  but 
they  could  not  stand  up 
against  the  genuine  article, 
such  as  the  Russian  Gromoboi 
or  French  Conde.  However, 
with  some  twenty-two  of  these 
ships  building,  we  are  making 
up  lost  ground,  and  in  another 
year  or  two  will  be  in  a  fairly 
good  position  for  keeping  in 
check  the  armoured  cruisers 
of  our  possible  opponents. 
So  much  is  commonly  said 


about  battleships,  that  it  is 
scarcely  realised  that  our 
cruisers  and  torpedo  craft 
cost  us  more  than  do  the 
battleships.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  aggregate 
crews  of  our  cruisers  and 
smaller  craft  greatly  out- 
number the  crews  of  our 
battleships,  as  the  following 
table  shows ;  and  even  on  a 
battleship  the  payment  of  the 
crew  costs  nearly  as  much  as 
the  upkeep  and  replacement 
(when  worn  out)  of  the  ship. 


Crews  required  for  British  Ships,  close  0/1901. 


Battleships. 

28  first-class     .        .        .  21,000 

11  second-class        .        .  7,000 

10  third-class .        .        .  5,500 

6  harbour-defence  ships  2,500 


Cruisers.  Torpedo  craft. 

4  armoured       .        .      3,000         1  torpedo  depot     . 
10  partially  armoured  34  torpedo  gunboats 

(Terrible,  &c.)    .      7,000      110  destroyers 
7,000 
23,000 
9,000 


13  first-class 

60  second-class  . 

44  third-class     . 


80  torpedo  boats 


55  36,000      131 

Out  of  the  118,000  long-service 
men  and  some  30,000  reserves 
we  have  only  room  in  our 
battleships  for  36,000  men. 
Battleships  cannot  be  impro- 
vised on  an  emergency,  but 
something  might  be  done  in 
the  way  of  improvising  cruisers 
and  smaller  craft ;  so  that  it 
seems  that  if  we  went  to  war 
at  this  moment  only  about  one- 
third  of  our  long- service  men 
would  be  in  battleships,  whilst 
the  remaining  two-thirds  and 
all  the  reserves  would  be  in 
cruisers  and  smaller  craft.  The 
36,000  men  forming  the  battle- 
ships' crews  cost  about  3-J 
millions  per  annum.  In  the 
last  ten  years  we  have  built 
thirty  battleships  at  the  cost 
of  somewhat  less  than  30 
millions :  thus  some  3  millions 
per  annum  have  been  spent 
in  keeping  up  our  supply  of 


49,000   225 


500 
4,000 
5,000 
1,500 


11,000 


battleships,  and  another  1-J 
million  in  repairs,  coal,  and 
other  stores  for  the  battle-fleet. 
This  gives  8  millions  per  annum 
as  the  cost  of  our  battleships, 
or  only  about  one-third  of  the 
total  sum  expended  on  the  navy 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

If  we  were  to  continue  build- 
ing battleships  at  the  rate  of 
three  per  annum,  we  should 
take  just  over  eighteen  years 
to  build  fifty-five  ships ;  and  if 
the  strength*  of  the  battle-fleet 
be  kept  at  this  figure,  the  ships 
when  just  over  eighteen  years 
old  would  be  replaced  by  new 
ones.  But  our  present  list  in- 
cludes eleven  ships  twenty-five 
years  old  or  older,  and  five, 
others  more  than  eighteen 
years  old.  The  fighting  value 
of  these  ships,  which  are  cata- 
logued above  as  third-class 
battleships  and  harbour  -  de- 
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fence  ships,  is  almost  infini- 
tesimal. It  was  shown  that 
four  ships  of  the  Admiral  class, 
which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
second  -  class  battleships,  are 
barely  worth  one  new  battle- 
ship ;  and  the  sixteen  older  ships 
would  probably  get  the  worst 
of  it  if  they  engaged  half  their 
number  of  second-class  ships, 
whilst  their  speed  is  so  low 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
that  they  could  ever  get  into 
action  with  a  weaker  enemy 
who  wished  to  evade  them. 

But  we  are  maintaining  crews 
for  all  these  inferior  ships  at 
great  expense,  we  are  keeping 
them  in  repair,  which  also  costs 
money,  and  we  have  no  less 
than  five  of  the  ships  over 
eighteen  years  old  actually  in 
commission,  which  cost  little 
less  to  maintain  than  efficient 
fighting  ships,  and  which,  pre- 
sumably, on  the  outbreak  of 
war  are  expected  to  uphold  the 
honour  of  the  flag.  The  in- 
evitable conclusion  is,  that  we 
should  strain  every  nerve  to 
replace  these  wellnigh  useless 
battleships ;  and  though  this 
would  undoubtedly  be  costly, 
it  would  be  less  costly  than 
what  we  are  doing  now.  In 
order  to  get  the  fighting  power 
of  one  modern  battleship  we 
have  to  pay  the  crews  of  at 
least  four  of  our  obsolescent 
second-class  ships,  we  have  to 
keep  four  ships  in  repair  in  lieu 
of  one,  we  have  to  provide  a 
fourfold  supply  of  stores.  The 
money  now  lavished  on  the 
extra  men  and  stores  would 
much  more  than  suffice  to  pay 
interest  on  a  loan  for  building 
new  ships.  Our  foreign  rivals, 


faced  by  the  same  problem, 
have  found  that  their  ship-yards 
are  already  so  fully  employed 
that  to  replace  their  obsolescent 
ships  is  impossible.  Fortunately 
for  them,  too,  the  task  of  re- 
arming their  old  ships  and  im- 
proving their  speed  is  not  so 
difficult  as  with  our  designs,  so 
that  across  the  Channel  the 
second  -  class  battleships  are 
being  furnished  with  new  arma- 
ments and  boilers  which  will 
make  them  fairly  efficient,  and 
will  render  them  greatly  su- 
perior to  our  ships  of  the  same 
age. 

In  Great  Britain  we  have 
the  most  unrivalled  facilities 
for  shipbuilding.  We  have 
great  ship-yards  that  have  never 
yet  turned  their  attention  to 
the  building  of  armoured  ships, 
but  which  would  be  ready 
enough  to  undertake  the  work 
if  it  was  made  worth  their 
while.  Even  if  we  had  to  pay 
somewhat  higher  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  do,  it  would 
be  far  better  than  maintaining 
a  considerable  number  of  out- 
of-date  ships. 

Moreover,  the  moral  effect  of 
giving  our  men  newer  and 
better  ships  than  their  op- 
ponents must  not  be  forgotten. 
Nothing  is  more  demoralising 
than  the  feeling  that  owing  to 
inferiority  in  armament  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  victory ;  that 
if  an  attack  is  sustained  with- 
out suffering  an  utter  over- 
throw, there  will  be  much  cause 
for  thankfulness.  But  with 
new  ships  the  officers  and  men 
of  our  Home  Fleet  would  go  to 
sea  with  the  confidence  that 
they  had  only  to  make  the  best 
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use  of  their  weapons  to  sweep 
from  the  seas  any  fleet  opposed 
to  them  which  had  not  an  over- 
whelming numerical  superiority. 
It  has  been  assumed,  in  as- 
sessing the  fighting  value  of 
the  armoured  ships,  whether 
battleships  or  cruisers,  now 
building  in  this  and  other 
countries,  that  the  gun  is  the 
principal  weapon.  The  torpedo 
has  been  with  us  many  years, 
and  though  special  craft  are 
provided  for  its  use  in  every 
navy,  which  absorb  large  num- 
bers of  men  and  cost  much 
money,  and  though  on  all 
hands  it  is  admitted  that  it  is 
a  weapon  that  must  be  reck- 
oned with  still,  there  is  at 
present  a  general  agreement 
that  it  ranks  much  below  the 
gun.  Fear  of  the  gun  has  now 
driven  the  torpedo  under  water. 
In  big  ships  none  but  sub- 
merged torpedoes  are  fitted, 
and  the  torpedo-boat  is  being 
supplemented,  if  not  superseded, 
by  the  submarine.  The  use  of 
the  torpedo  in  big  ships  is 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  use  a  ship's 
torpedoes  against  another  ship 
without  laying  the  assailant 
open  to  a  similar  attack. 
Two  battleships  engaging  with 
torpedoes  are  not  unlikely  to 
resemble  a  pair  of  Kilkenny 
cats.  So  the  torpedo  craft  is 
essentially  a  small  vessel  whose 
loss  could  be  faced  with  equan- 
imity. The  French  have  al- 
ways devoted  much  attention 
to  torpedo  craft,  and  it  is 
principally  in  France  that  the 
submarine  torpedo  -  boat  is 
being  developed.  Its  sup- 
porters hope  that  this  craft 


will  prove  greatly  superior  to 
the  ordinary  torpedo-boat.  If 
a  vessel  could  be  built  which 
had  the  high  surface  speed 
which  is  considered  absolutely 
essential  for  the  ordinary 
torpedo-boat,  and  which  could 
dive  at  will,  much  would  have 
been  accomplished ;  but  the 
submarine  is  of  necessity  very 
slow — far  slower  than  any  ship 
which  she  might  wish  to  attack. 
Moreover,  the  diving  or  sub- 
merging process  takes  time,  so 
that  a  boat  when  chased  by  a 
destroyer  would  be  liable  to  be 
overtaken  before  she  could  get 
under  water.  Once  under  water 
nothing  can  be  seen  from  the 
submarine.  It  was  hoped  that 
an  optic  tube  with  its  end  above 
water  would  enable  the  boat  to 
travel  a  short  distance  beneath 
the  surface  and  yet  be  guided  by 
sight.  But  hitherto  the  optic 
tubes  have  proved  very  un- 
reliable. Under  water  the  boat 
is  slower  than  on  the  surface. 
From  all  this  it  results  that  an 
attack  on  a  ship  under  way  is  a 
most  difficult  proceeding,  if  not 
altogether  hopeless.  Owing  to 
the  slow  speed  of  the  boat,  her 
only  chance  is  that  the  ship 
may  steer  towards  her  and  she 
may  then  get  a  shot  as  the 
ship  goes  past.  But  she  must 
continually  come  to  the  surface 
to  see  where  the  ship  is,  and 
might  be  discovered,  when  the 
ship  would  turn  away.  If  she 
dives  and  fires  when  she  has 
been  down  some  time,  a  miss  is 
almost  certain,  because  she  lost 
sight  of  the  ship  on  diving,  and 
does  not  know  where  she  has 
gone  since.  Her  best  chance 
would  be  to  remain  on  the 
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surface,  showing  her  conning- 
tower  only,  and,  trusting  to 
her  invisibility,  to  get  off  her 
torpedo  before  she  was  sighted. 

In  attacking  a  stationary 
ship  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
of  success :  the  boat  can  take 
the  bearing  of  her  opponent, 
can  dive  and  steer  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  bearing, 
firing  her  torpedo  when  the 
time  tells  her  that  she  ought 
to  be  within  range.  But  a 
stationary  ship,  especially  if  in 
an  open  harbour,  already  runs 
much  risk  at  night  if  her  posi- 
tion is  known  to  the  enemy; 
hence  the  trouble  that  has  been 
taken  to  make  harbours  proof 
at  night  against  torpedo-boats 
by  breakwaters  and  booms. 
The  submarine  will  entail  the 
taking  of  similar  precautions 
during  daylight.  If  the  sub- 
marine could  break  her  way 
into  a  harbour  notwithstanding 
boom  obstructions,  she  would 
indeed  have  proved  her  useful- 
ness, but  this  she  has  yet  to  do. 

All  that  can  be  said  at 
present  is  that  the  submarine 
makes  it  more  dangerous  than 
ever  to  remain  stationary  near 
an  enemy's  base,  and  the  Ad- 
miralty are  doubtless  wise  in 
purchasing  six  of  these  boats 


in  order  to  ascertain  by  trial 
their  powers  and  limitations. 

On  the  whole,  thanks  mainly 
to  the  efforts  of  the  last  ten 
years,  we  hold  a  good  position. 
We  have  a  numerous  personnel 
whose  training  is  being  most 
carefully  attended  to.  As  yet 
our  battle-fleet  is  fully  equal  to 
meeting  the  combined  fleets  of 
the  next  two  Powers,  and  if 
our  unrivalled  building  facilities 
are  utilised  for  replacing  our 
older  battleships,  we  can  more 
than  hold  that  position. 

Although  somewhat  late  in 
starting  to  build  armoured 
cruisers,  we  are  making  good 
headway,  and  shall  before  long 
out  -  distance  our  rivals,  who 
are  hurrying  on  ships  of  this 
type.  If  a  new  type  of  smaller 
cruisers  becomes  necessary,  we 
can  build  faster  than  any  other 
Power :  in  the  meantime  we 
have  a  good  supply  of  scouts 
and  commerce  protectors.  Our 
torpedo  flotilla  is  efficient,  and 
if  it  is  found  that  submarine 
torpedo-boats  are  necessary,  we 
are  making  experiments  which 
should  put  us  in  the  position 
of  deciding  what  kind  of  boat 
is  needed. 
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THE     WESTCOTES. 


BY  A.   T.    QUILLER  COUCH. 


CHAPTER  I. — THE   WESTCOTES  OF  BAYFIELD. 


A  MURAL  tablet  in  Axcester 
Parish  Church  describes  En- 
dymion  Westcote  as  "  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  that  nob- 
lest work  of  God,  the  English 
country  gentleman."  Certainly 
he  was  a  typical  one. 

In  almost  every  district  of 
England  you  will  find  a  family 
which,  without  distinguishing 
itself  in  any  particular  way, 
has  held  fast  to  the  comforts 
of  life  and  the  respect  of  its 
neighbours  for  generation  after 
generation.  Its  men  have  never 
shone  in  court,  camp,  or  senate : 
they  prefer  tenacity  to  enter- 
prise, look  askance  upon  wit 
(as  a  dangerous  gift),  and  are 
even  a  little  suspicious  of  emin- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  they 
make  excellent  magistrates, 
maintain  a  code  of  manners 
most  salutary  for  the  poor  in 
whose  midst  they  live,  and  are 
looked  up  to ;  are  as  a  rule 
satisfied — like  the  old  Athenian 
— if  they  leave  to  their  heirs 
not  less  but  a  little  more  than 
they  themselves  inherited ;  and 
deserve,  as  they  claim,  to  be 
called  the  backbone  of  Great 
Britain.  Many  of  the  women 
have  beauty,  still  more  have 
an  elegance  which  may  pass 
for  it,  and  almost  all  are 
pure  in  thought,  truthful,  as- 
siduous in  deeds  of  charity, 
and  marry  for  love  of  those 
manly  qualities  which  they 


have  already  esteemed  in  their 
brothers. 

Such  a  party  were  the  West- 
*  cotes  of  Bayfield,  or  Bagvil,  in 
1810.  Their  "founder"  had 
settled  in  Axcester  as  a  lawyer, 
towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  pros- 
pered— mainly,  it  was  said,  by 
usury.  A  little  before  his 
death,  which  befell  in  1668,  he 
purchased  Bayfield  House  from 
a  decayed  Royalist  who  had 
lost  his  only  son  in  the  Civil 
Wars ;  and  to  Bayfield  and  the 
ancestral  business  (omitting  the 
usury)  his  descendants  con- 
tinued faithful.  One  or  both 
of  the  two  brothers  who,  with 
their  half-sister,  represented  the 
family  in  1810,  rode  in  on  every 
weekday  to  their  office  in  Ax- 
cester High  Street, — a  Georgian 
house  faced  with  brick,  adorned 
with  a  porch  of  plaster  fluted 
to  the  shape  of  a  sea-shell,  out 
of  which  a  Cupid  smiled  down 
upon  a  brass  plate  and  the 
inscription  WESTCOTE  &  WEST- 
COTE,  and  on  the  first  floor 
with  windows  as  tall  as  the 
rooms,  so  that  from  the  street 
you  could  see  through  one  the 
shapely  legs  of  Mr  Endymion 
Westcote  at  his  knee-hole  table, 
and  through  another  the  legs 
of  Mr  Narcissus.  The  third 
and  midmost  window  was  a 
dummy,  having  been  bricked 
up  to  avoid  the  window-tax 
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imposed  by  Mr  Pitt — in  whose 
statesmanship,  however,  the 
brothers  had  firmly  believed. 
Their  somewhat  fantastic  names 
were  traditional  in  the  West- 
cote  pedigree,  and  dated  from 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Endymion,  the  elder  (who 
took  the  lead  of  Narcissus 
in  all  things),  was  the  fine 
flower  of  the  Westcote  stock, 
and,  out  of  question,  the  most 
influential  man  in  Axcester  and 
for  many  a  mile  around.  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  for  the  County 
of  Somerset  and  Major  of  its 
Yeomanry,  he  served  "  Our 
town "  (so  he  called  it)  as 
Guardian  of  the  Poor,  Governor 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Chair- 
man of  Feoffees,  Churchwarden, 
—  everything,  in  short,  but 
Mayor,  an  office  which  he  left 
to  the  tradesmen,  while  taking 
care  to  speak  of  it  always  with 
respect,  and  indeed  to  see  it 
properly  filled.  The  part  of 
county  magistrate — to  which  he 
had  been  born — he  played  to  per- 
fection ;  with  a  full  sense  of  its 
dignified  amenity,  yet  conscien- 
tiously, and  with  a  knack  of 
taking  a  stand  at  the  right 
moment,  and,  having  taken  it, 
of  showing  himself  independent, 
and  even  masterful.  (It  was 
whispered  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant himself  stood  in  some 
awe  of  him.)  His  favourite 
character,  however,  was  that  of 
plain  citizen  of  his  native  town. 
"I'm  an  Axcester  man,"  he 
would  declare  in  his  public 
speeches,  and  in  his  own  way 
he  loved  and  served  the  little 
borough.  For  its  good  he  held 
its  parliamentary  representation 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand ;  and, 
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as  overseer  of  the  poor,  had 
dared  public  displeasure  by  re- 
vising the  voters'  list  and  defy- 
ing a  mandamus  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  rather  than 
allow  Axcester  to  fail  in  its 
duty  of  returning  two  members 
to  support  Mr  Perceval's  minis- 
try. In  1800,  when  the  price 
of  wheat  rose  to  184s.  a  quarter, 
a  poor  woman  dropped  dead  in 
the  market-place,  of  starvation. 
At  once  a  mob  collected,  hoisted 
a  quartern  loaf  on  a  pole,  with 
the  label  "We  will  have  Bread 
or  Blood!"  and  started  to  pillage 
the  shops  in  High  Street.  It 
was  Endymion  Westcote  who 
rode  up  single  -  handed  (they 
were  carrying  the  only  con- 
stable on  their  shoulders),  and 
faced  and  dispersed  the  rioters. 
It  was  he  who  headed  the  sub- 
scription list,  prevailed  on  the 
vestry  to  purchase  a  waggon- 
load  of  potatoes,  and  persuaded 
the  people  to  plant  them, — for 
even  the  seed-potatoes  had  been 
eaten,  and  the  gardens  lay  un- 
cropped  and  undigged.  It  was 
he  who  met  the  immediate 
famine  by  importing  large 
quantities  of  rice.  Finally,  it 
was  he,  through  his  influence 
with  the  county,  who  brought 
back  prosperity  by  getting  the 
French  prisoners  sent  to 
Axcester. 

We  shall  talk  of  these  French 
prisoners  by-and-by.  To  con- 
clude this  portrait  of  Endymion 
Westcote :  He  was  a  hand- 
some, fresh-complexioned  man, 
over  six  feet  in  height,  and  past 
his  forty -fifth  year ;  a  bachelor 
and  a  Protestant.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  noted  for  gallantry, 
and  preserved  some  traces  of  it 
2H 
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in  his  address.  His  grand- 
father had  married  a  French 
lady,  and  although  this  union 
had  not  sensibly  diluted  the 
Westcote  blood,  Endymion 
would  refer  to  it  to  palliate  a 
youthful  taste  for  playing  the 
fiddle.  He  spoke  French  flu- 
ently with  a  British  accent, 
which,  when  appointed  Com- 
missary, he  took  pains  to  im- 
prove by  conversation  with  the 
prisoners,  and  was  fond  of  dis- 
cussing heredity  with  the  two 
most  distinguished  of  them — 
the  Vicomte  de  Tocqueville  and 
General  Rochambeau. 

Narcissus,  the  younger  broth- 
er, had  not  the  stature  nor 
the  good  looks  nor  the  master- 
ful carriage  of  Endymion,  and 
made  no  pretence  to  rival  him 
as  a  man  of  affairs.  He  pro- 
fessed to  be  known  as  the 
student  of  the  family,  dabbled 
in  archaeology,  and  managed 
two  or  three  local  societies  and 
field  clubs,  which  met  ostensibly 
to  listen  to  his  papers,  but  really 
to  picnic.  An  accident  had  de- 
termined this  bent  of  his — the 
discovery,  during  some  repairs, 
of  a  fine  Roman  pavement 
beneath  the  floor  of  Bay  field 
House.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
during  a  Cambridge  vacation, 
Narcissus  had  written  and 
privately  printed  a  description 
of  this  pavement,  proving  not 
only  that  its  tessellce  represented 
scenes  in  the  mythological  story 
of  Bacchus,  but  that  the  name 
"  Bayfield,"  in  some  old  deeds 
and  documents  written  "  Bag- 
vil "  or  "  Baggevil,"  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  corruption 
of  Bacchi  Villa.  Axcester  and 
its  neighbourhood  are  rich  in 


Roman  remains  —  the  town 
stands  indeed  on  the  old  Fosse 
Way ;  and,  tempted  by  early 
success,  Narcissus  rode  his  hobby 
farther  and  farther  afield.  Now, 
at  the  age  of  forty-two,  he  could 
claim  to  be  an  authority  on  the 
Roman  Occupation  of  Britain, 
and  especially  on  the  conquests 
of  Vespasian. 

The  circle  of  the  Westcotes' 
acquaintance  gathered  in  the 
fine  hall  of  Bayfield  —  or,  as 
Narcissus  preferred  to  call  it, 
the  atrium — drank  tea,  admired 
the  pavement,  listened  to  the 
alleged  exploits  of  Vespasian, 
and  wondered  when  the  brothers 
would  marry.  Time  went  on, 
repeating  these  assemblies,  and 
the  question  became,  Will  they 
ever  marry  ?  Apparently  they 
had  no  thought  of  it,  no  idea 
that  it  was  expected  of  them : 
and  since  they  had  both  passed 
forty,  the  question  might  be 
taken  as  answered.  But  that 
so  personable  a  man  as  En- 
dymion Westcote  would  let  the 
family  perish  was  monstrous 
to  suppose.  He  kept  his  good 
looks  and  his  fresh  complexion ; 
even  now  some  maiden  would 
easily  be  found  to  answer  his 
Olympian  nod  ;  and  a  vein  of 
recklessnesjs  sometimes  cropped 
up  through  his  habitual  caution, 
and  kept  his  friends  alert  for 
surprises.  In  the  hunting-field, 
for  instance, — and  he  rode  to 
hounds  twice  a- week, — he  made 
a  rule  of  avoiding  fences ;  but 
the  world  quite  rightly  set  this 
down  to  a  proper  care  for  his 
person  rather  than  to  timidity, 
since  on  one  famous  occasion, 
riding  up  to  find  the  whole  field 
hesitating  before  a  "  rasper " 
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(they  were  hunting  a  strange 
country  that  day),  he  put  his 
horse  at  it,  and  sailed  over  with 
a  nonchalance  only  saved  from 
offensiveness  by  his  ringing 
laugh  on  the  farther  side.  It 
was  odds  he  would  clear  the 
fence  of  matrimony,  some  day, 
with  a  like  casual  heartiness ; 
and,  in  any  case,  he  was  master- 
ful enough  to  insist  on  Narcissus 
marrying,  should  it  occur  to 
him  to  wish  it. 

Oddly  enough  the  gossips, 
who  still  arranged  marriages 
for  the  brothers,  had  given  over 
speculating  upon  their  hostess, 
Miss  Dorothea.  She  could  not, 
of  course,  perpetuate  the  name  ; 
but  this  by  no  means  accounted 
for  all  the  difference  in  their  con- 
cern. Dorothea  Westcote  was 
now  thirty-seven,  or  five  years 
younger  than  Narcissus,  whose 
mother  had  died  soon  after  his 
birth.  The  widower  had  created 
one  of  the  few  scandals  in  the 
Westcote  history  by  espousing, 
some  four  years  later,  a  young 
woman  of  quite  inferior  class, 
the  daughter  of  a  wholesale 
glover  in  Axcester.  The  new 
wife  had  good  looks,  but  they 
did  not  procure  her  pardon ; 
and  she  made  the  amplest  and 
speediest  amends  by  dying 
within  twelve  months,  and 
leaving  a  daughter  who  in 
no  way  resembled  her.  The 
husband  survived  her  just  a 
dozen  years. 

Dorothea,  the  daughter,  was 
a  plain  girl ;  and  her  brothers, 
though  kind  and  fond  of  her 
after  a  fashion,  did  not  teach 
her  to  forget  it.  She  loved 
them,  but  her  love — towards 
Endymion  especially — partook 


of  awe :  they  were  so  much 
cleverer,  as  well  as  handsomer, 
than  she.  Having  no  mother 
or  friend  of  her  own  sex  to 
imitate,  she  grew  into  an 
awkward  woman,  sensitive  to 
charm  in  others,  and  respond- 
ing to  it  without  jealousy,  but 
ignorant  of  what  it  meant  or 
how  it  could  be  acquired.  She 
picked  up  some  French  from 
her  brother  Endymion,  and 
masters  were  hired  who  taught 
her  to  dance,  to  paint  in  water- 
colours,  and  to  play  with 
moderate  skill  upon  the  harp. 
But  few  partners  had  ever 
sought  her  in  the  ballroom; 
her  only  drawings  which  any 
one  ever  asked  to  see  were 
half-a-dozen  of  the  Bay  field 
pavement  executed  for  Nar- 
cissus' monograph;  and  her 
harp  she  played  in  her  own 
room.  Now  and  then  En- 
dymion would  inquire  how  she 
progressed  with  her  playing, 
would  listen  to  her  report,  and 
observe,  "Ah,  I  used  to  do  a 
little  fiddling  myself."  But  he 
never  put  her  proficiency  to  the 
test. 

Somehow,  and  long  before 
the  world  came  to  the  same 
conclusion,  she  had  resolved 
that  marriage  was  not  for  her. 
She  adored  babies,  though  they 
usually  screamed  at  the  sight 
of  her,  and  she  thought  it 
would  be  delightful  to  have 
one  of  her  own  who  would  not 
scream;  but  apart  from  this 
vague  sentiment  she  accepted 
her  fate  without  sensible  regret. 
By  watching  and  copying  the 
mistresses  of  the  few  houses 
she  visited,  she  learned  to  play 
the  hostess  at  Bayfield,  and,  as 
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time  brought  confidence,  played 
it  with  credit.  She  knew  that 
people  laughed  at  her,  and  that 
yet  they  liked  her  :  their  liking 
and  their  laughter  puzzled  her 
about  equally.  For  the  rest, 
she  was  proud  of  Bayfield,  and 
content,  though  one  day  much 
resembled  another,  to  live  all 
her  days  there,  devoted  to 
God  and  her  garden.  Visitors 
always  praised  her  garden. 

Axcester  lies  on  the  western 
side,  and  mostly  at  the  foot,  of 
a  low  hill  set  accurately  in  the 
centre  of  a  ring  of  hills  slightly 
higher — the  raised  bottom  of  a 
saucer  would  be  no  bad  simile. 
The  old  Roman  road  cuts 
straight  across  this  rise,  de- 
scends between  the  shops  of 
the  High  Street,  passes  the 
church,  crosses  the  Axe  by  a 
narrow  bridge,  and,  climbing 
again,  passes  the  iron  gates  of 
Bayfield  House,  a  mile  above 
the  river.  So  straight  is  it 
that  Dorothea  could  keep  her 
brothers  in  sight  from  the 
gates  until  they  dismounted  be- 
fore their  office  door,  losing  sight 
of  them  for  a  minute  or  two 
only  among  the  elms  by  the 
bridge.  Her  boudoir  window 
commanded  the  same  prospect ; 
and  every  day  as  the  London 
coach  topped  the  hill  her  maid 
Polly  would  run  with  news  of 
it.  The  two  would  be  watch- 
ing often  before  the  guard's 
horn  awoke  the  street  and 
fetched  the  ostler  out  in  a 
hurry  from  the  Dogs'  Inn 
stables  with  their  relay  of  four 
horses.  Miss  Dorothea  poss- 
essed a  telescope  too,  and  if 
the  coach  were  dressed  with 
laurels  and  flags,  announcing  a 


victory,  mistress  and  maid 
would  run  out  to  the  gates, 
with  their  handkerchiefs  in 
readiness  to  wave  as  it  passed. 
Sometimes,  too,  Polly  would 
announce  a  post-chaise,  and  the 
telescope  decide  whether  the 
postboys  wore  the  blue  or  the 
buff.  Nor  were  these  their  only 
causes  of  excitement :  for  the 
great  Bayfield  elm,  a  rood  be- 
low the  gates  and  in  full  view 
of  them,  marked  the  westward 
boundary  of  the  French  pris- 
oners on  parole.  Some  of  these 
were  quite  regular  in  their 
walks;  for  instance,  Rear- 
Admiral  de  Wailly-Duchemin 
and  General  Rochambeau,  who 
came  at  three  o'clock,  or  there- 
abouts, on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  summer  and  winter. 
At  six  paces  on  the  far  side  of 
the  elm — such  was  their  punc- 
tilio— they  halted,  took  snuff, 
linked  arms  again,  and  turned 
back.  (Dorothea  had  enter- 
tained them  both  at  Bayfield, 
and  met  them  at  dinner  in  one 
or  two  neighbouring  houses.) 
On  the  same  days,  and  on  Mon- 
days as  well,  old  Jean  Pierre 
Pichou,  ex -boatswain  of  the 
Didon  frigate,  would  come  along 
arm-in-arm  with  Julien  Carales, 
alias  Frap  d'Abord,  ex-mare- 
chal  des  logis — Pichou  with  his 
wooden  leg,  and  Frap  dAbord 
twisting  a  grey  moustache  and 
uttering  a  steady  torrent  of 
imprecation — or  so  it  sounded. 
These  could  be  counted  on ;  but 
scores  of  others  stopped  and 
turned  at  the  Bayfield  elm,  and 
Polly  had  names  for  them  all. 
Moreover,  on  one  memorable 
day  Dorothea  had  watched  one 
who  did  not  halt  precisely  at 
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the  elm.  A  few  paces  beyond 
it,  and  on  the  side  of  the  road 
facing  the  grounds,  straggled 
an  old  orchard,  out  of  which 
her  brother  Endymion  had  been 
missing  of  late  a  quantity  of 
his  favourite  pippins — by  name 
(but  it  may  have  been  a  local 
one)  Somerset  Warriors.  The 
month  was  October,  the  time 
about  half-past  four,  the  light 
dusky.  Yet  Miss  Dorothea, 
lingering  by  the  gate,  saw  a 
young  man  pass  the  Bayfield 
elm  and  climb  the  hedge ;  and 
saw  and  heard  him  nail,  against 
an  apple-tree  overhanging  the 
road,  a  board  with  white  letters 
on  a  black  ground.  When  it 


was  fixed  the  artist  descended 
to  the  road  and  gazed  up  ad- 
miringly at  his  work.  In  the 
act  of  departing  he  turned, 
and  suddenly  stood  still  again. 
His  face  was  toward  the  Bay- 
field  gate.  Dorothea  could  not 
tell  if  he  saw  her;  but  he  re- 
mained thus,  motionless,  for 
almost  a  minute.  Then  he 
seemed  to  recollect  himself, 
and  marched  off  briskly  down 
the  road.  Early  next  morning 
she  descended  and  read  the 
inscription,  which  ran,  "Res- 
taurant pour  les  Aspirants." 

She  said  nothing  about  it, 
and  soon  after  breakfast  the 
board  was  removed. 


CHAPTER  II. — THE  ORANGE  ROOM. 


Some  weeks  later,  on  a  bright 
and  frosty  morning  in  Decem- 
ber, Dorothea  rode  into  Ax- 
cester  with  her  brothers.  She 
was  a  good  horsewoman,  and 
showed  to  advantage  on  horse- 
back, when  her  slight  figure 
took  a  grace  of  movement  which 
made  amends  for  her  face.  To- 
day the  brisk  air  and  a  canter 
across  the  bridge  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  had  brought  roses 
to  her  cheeks,  and  she  looked 
almost  pretty.  General  Roch- 
ambeau  happened  to  pass  down 
the  street  as  the  three  drew 
rein  before  the  town-house  (so 
the  Westcotes  always  called  it), 
and  pausing  to  help  her  dis- 
mount, paid  her  a  very  hand- 
some compliment. 

Dorothea  knew,  of  course,  that 
Frenchmen  were  lavish  of  com- 
pliments, and  had  heard  General 
Rochambeau  pay  them  where 


she  felt  sure  they  were  not  de- 
served. Nevertheless  she  found 
this  one  pleasant — she  who  had 
received  so  few— and  laughed 
happily.  It  may  have  come 
from  the  freshness  of  the  morn- 
ing, but  to-day  her  spirit  sat 
light  within  her,  and  expectant : 
she  could  not  say  of  what,  yet 
it  seemed  that  something  good 
was  going  to  happen. 

"I  have  a  guess,"  said  the 
old  General,  "  that  Miss  West- 
cote  and  I  are  bound  on  the 
same  errand.  It  cannot  be  to 
inspect  her  brothers'  dusty 
leases  and  deeds  of  mortgage 
and  conveyance."  He  jerked 
his  head  towards  the  house,  and 
Dorothea  shook  hers. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  Dogs', 
General." 

"  Eh  ?  "  He  scented  the  jest 
and  chuckled.  "As  you  say, 
to  the  dogs — hem?  Messieurs, 
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I  beg  you  to  observe  and  take 
warning  that  your  sister  and  I 
are  going  to  the  dogs  together." 
He  offered  his  arm  to  Dorothea. 
Her  brothers  had  dismounted 
and  handed  their  horses  over  to 
the  ostler,  who  waited  by  the 
porch  daily  to  lead  them  to  the 
inn  stables. 

"  I  will  stable  Mercury  my- 
self," said  she,  addressing  En- 
dymion.  She  submitted  her 
smallest  plans  to  him  for  ap- 
proval. 

"Do  so,"  he  answered.  "After 
running  through  my  letters,  I 
will  step  down  to  the  Orange 
K-oom  and  join  you.  I  intrust 
her  to  you,  General — the  more 
confidently,  because  you  cannot 
take  her  far." 

He  laughed,  and  followed 
Narcissus  through  the  porch. 
Dorothea  saw  the  old  General 
wince.  She  slipped  an  arm 
through  Mercury's  bridle-rein 
and  picked  up  her  skirt ;  the 
other  arm  she  laid  in  her  com- 
panion's. 

"  You  have  not  seen  the 
Orange  Eoom,  Miss  Dorothea  ?  " 

"Not  since  the  decorations 
began."  She  paused  and  uttered 
the  thought  uppermost  in  her 
mind.  "  You  must  forgive  my 
brother  :  I  am  sorry  he  spoke 
as  he  did  just  now." 

"  Then  I  am  more  than  for- 
given." 

"He  did  not  consider." 

"  Dear  mademoiselle,  your 
brother  is  an  excellent  fellow, 
and  not  a  bit  more  popular 
than  he  deserves  to  be.  Of 
his  kindness  to  us  prisoners — 
I  speak  not  of  us  privileged 
ones  but  of  our  poorer  brothers 
— I  could  name  a  thousand 


acts ;  and  acts  say  more  than 
words." 

Dorothea  pursed  her  lips. 
"I  am  not  sure.  I  think  a 
woman  would  ask  for  words 
too." 

"  Yes,  that  is  so,"  he  caught 
her  up ;  "  but  don't  you  see 
that  we  prisoners  are — forgive 
me — just  like  women  ?  I  mean 
we  have  learned  that  we  are 
weak.  For  a  man  that  is  no 
easy  lesson,  mademoiselle.  I 
myself  learned  it  hardly.  And, 
seeing  your  brother  admired 
by  all,  so  strong  and  prosper- 
ous and  confident,  can  I  ask 
that  he  should  feel  as  we,  who 
have  forfeited  these  things  ?  " 

Before  she  could  find  a  reply 
he  had  harked  back  to  the 
Orange  Room. 

"  You  have  not  seen  it  since 
the  decorations  began?  Then 
I  have  a  mind  to  run  and  ask 
your  brother  to  forbid  your 
coming — to  command  you  to 
wait  until  Wednesday.  We 
are  in  a  horrible  mess,  I  warn 
you,  and  smell  of  turpentine 
most  potently.  But  we  shall 
be  ready  for  the  ball,  and  then ! 
It  will  be  prodigious.  You  do 
not  know  that  we  have  a  genius 
at  work  on  the  painting  ?  " 

"My  brother  tells  me  the 
designs  are  extraordinarily 
clever." 

"  They  are  more  than  clever, 
you  will  allow.  The  artist  I 
discovered  myself  —  a  young 
man  named  Charles  Raoul. 
He  comes  from  the  South,-  a 
little  below  Avignon,  and  of 
good  family  —  in  some  re- 
spects." The  General  paused 
and  took  snuff.  "He  enlisted 
at  eighteen,  and  has  seen  ser- 
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vice :  he  tells  me  he  was 
wounded  at  Austerlitz.  Un- 
happily he  was  shipped,  about 
two  years  ago,  on  board  the 
Thetis  frigate,  with  a  detach- 
ment and  stores  for  Martin- 
ique ;  the  Thetis  had  scarcely 
left  L'Orient  before  she  fell  in 
with  one  of  your  frigates,  whose 
name  escapes  me — and  here  he 
is  in  Axcester.  He  has  rich 
relatives,  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  they  decline  to  support 
him ;  and  yet  he  seems  a  gen- 
tleman. He  picks  up  a  few 
shillings  by  painting  portraits ; 
but  you  English  are  shy  of 
sitting — I  wonder  why?  And 
we — well,  I  suppose  we  prefer 
to  wait  till  our  faces  grow 
happier." 

Dorothea  had  it  on  the  tip 
of  her  tongue  to  ask  how  the 
General  had  discovered  this 
genius,  but  the  ring  in  his 
voice  gave  her  pause.  Twice 
in  the  course  of  their  short 
walk  he  had  shown  feeling ; 
and  she  wondered  at  it,  having 
hitherto  regarded  him  as  a 
cynical  old  fellow,  with  a  wit 
which  cracked  himself  and  the 
world  like  two  dry  nuts  for 
the  jest  of  their  shrivelled  ker- 
nels. She  did  not  know  that 
a  kind  word  of  hers  had  un- 
locked his  heart,  and  before 
she  could  recall  her  question 
they  had  reached  the  stable- 
yard  of  the  Dogs'.  And  after 
stabling  Mercury  it  was  but 
a  step  across  to  the  inn. 

The  Dogs'  Inn  took  its  name 
from  two  stone  greyhounds  be- 
side its  porch — supporters  of  the 
arms  of  that  old  family  from 
which  the  Westcotes  had  pur- 
chased Bay  field;  and  the  Orange 


Room  from  a  tradition  that 
William  of  Orange  had  spent  a 
night  there  on  his  march  from 
Torbay.  There  may  have  been 
truth  in  the  tradition  ;  the  room 
at  any  rate  preserved  it  in  win- 
dow-hangings of  orange-yellow 
and  a  deep  fringe  of  the  same 
hue  festooning  the  musicians' 
gallery.  While  serving  Axces- 
ter for  ball,  rout,  and  general 
assembly-room,  it  had  been  ad- 
mittedly dismal  —  its  slate-col- 
oured walls  scarred  and  patched 
with  new  plaster,  and  relieved 
only  by  a  gigantic  painting  of 
the  royal  arms  on  panel  in  a 
blackened  frame,  its  ceiling  gar- 
nished with  four  pendants  in 
plaster,  like  bride-cake  orna- 
ments inverted. 

To-day,  as  she  stepped  across 
the  threshold,  Dorothea  hesi- 
tated between  stopping  her  ears 
and  rubbing  her  eyes.  The 
place  was  a  babel.  Frenchmen 
in  white  paper  caps  and  stained 
linen  blouses  were  laughing, 
plying  their  brushes,  mixing 
paints,  shifting  ladders,  pausing 
to  fling  a  jest  or  a  criticism  at 
one  another,  jabbering  all  the 
while  at  the  pitch  of  their  voices. 
For  a  moment  the  din  bewildered 
her ;  the  ferment  had  no  more 
meaning,  no  more  method,  than 
a  schoolboy's  game.  But  her 
eyes,  passing  over  the  chaos  of 
paint -pots,  brushes,  trestles,  and 
step-ladders,  told  her  that  the 
place  had  been  transformed. 
The  ceiling  between  the  four 
pendants  had  become  a  blue 
heaven,  with  filmy  clouds,  and 
Cupids  scattering  roses  before  a 
train  of  doves  and  a  recumbent 
goddess,  whom  a  little  Italian, 
perched  on  a  scaffolding,  and 
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whistling  shrilly,  was  varnish- 
ing for  dear  life.  Around  the 
walls — sky-blue  also — trellises 
of  vines  and  pink  roses  clam- 
bered around  the  old  panels. 
The  energy  of  the  workmen 
had  passed  into  their  paintings 
— or  perhaps  Dorothea's  head 
swam.  At  any  rate,  the  Cupids 
and  doves  seemed  to  be  whirling 
across  the  ceiling,  the  vines  and 
roses  mounting  towards  it,  and 
pushing  out  shoots  and  tendrils 
while  they  climbed. 

But  the  panels  themselves ! 
They  were  nine  in  all, — three 
down  the  long  blank  wall,  two 
narrower  ones  at  the  far  end, 
four  between  the  orange  -  cur- 
tained windows  looking  on  the 
street.  (The  fourth  wall  had 
no  panel,  being  covered  by  the 
musicians'  gallery  and  the  pillars 
supporting  it.)  In  each,  framed 
by  the  vines  and  roses,  glowed 
a  scene  of  classical,  or  pseudo- 
classical,  splendour :  golden  sun- 
sets, pale  yellow  skies,  land- 
scapes cleverly  imitated  from 
recollections  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
dotted  with  temples  and  small 
figures  in  flowing  drapery,  with 
here  and  there  a  glimpse  of 
naked  limbs.  Here  were  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne,  with  a  com- 
pany of  dancing  revellers ; 
Apollo  and  Marsyas ;  the  rape 
of  Helen ;  Dido  welcoming 
^Eneas.  .  .  .  Dorothea  (albeit 
she  had  often  glanced  into  the 
copy  of  M.  Lempriere's  '  Class- 
ical Dictionary '  in  her  brother's 
library,  and,  besides,  had  picked 
up  something  of  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology  in  helping 
Narcissus)  did  not  at  once  dis- 
criminate the  subjects  of  these 
panels;  but  her  eyes  rested  on 


them  with  a  pleasant  sense  of 
recognition,  and  were  still  rest- 
ing on  them  when  she  heard 
General  Rochambeau  say — 

"  Ah,  there  is  my  genius ! 
You  must  let  me  present  him, 
mademoiselle.  He  will  amuse 
you.  Hi,  there — Raoul ! " 

A  young  man,  standing  amid 
a  group  of  workmen  and  criti- 
cising one  of  the  panels  between 
the  orange  curtains,  turned 
sharply  at  this  address.  Al- 
most before  Dorothea  was 
aware,  he  had  doffed  his  paper 
cap  and  the  General  was  intro- 
ducing him. 

She  recognised  him  at  once. 
He  was  the  young  prisoner  who 
had  nailed  the  board  against 
her  brother's  apple-tree. 

He  bowed,  and  began  at  once 
to  apologise  for  the  state  of  the 
room.  He  had  expected  no 
visitors  before  Wednesday. 
The  General  had  played  a  sur- 
prise upon  him.  And  Miss 
Westcote — alas  ! — was  a  critic, 
especially  of  classical  subjects. 
He  had  heard  of  her  drawings 
for  her  brother's  book. 

Dorothea  blushed.  "Indeed 
I  am  no  artist.  Please  do  not 
talk  of  those  drawings.  If  you 
only  knew  how  much  I  am 
ashamed  of  them !  And,  be- 
sides, they 'were  meant  as  dia- 
grams to  help  the  reader,  not 
as  illustrations.  But  these  are 
beautiful." 

He  turned  with  a  pleasant 
laugh.  She  had  already  taken 
note  of  his  voice,  but  his 
laugh  was  even  more  musical. 
"  Daphne  pursued  by  Apollo," 
he  commenced,  waving  his 
hand  towards  the  panel  in  face 
of  her.  "  Be  pleased  to  observe 
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the  lady  sinking  into  the  bush 
— an  effect  which  the  ingenious 
painter  has  stolen  from  no  less 
a  masterpiece  than  the  '  Buisson 
Ardent '  of  Nicolas  Froment." 

The  General  fumbled  for  the 
ribbon  of  his  gold  eyeglass.  M. 
Raoul  moved  towards  the  next 
panel,  and  Dorothea  followed 
him. 

"Perseus  entering  the  Garden 
of  the  Hesperides." 

The  painting,  though  slap- 
dash, was  astonishingly  clever, 
and  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
panels,  no  trace  of  the  artist's 
hurry  appeared  in  the  reposeful 
design.  Coiled  about  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  the  dragon  Ladon 
blinked  an  eye  lazily  at  three 
maidens  pacing  hand  in  hand 
in  the  dance,  overhung  with 
dark  boughs  and  golden  fruit. 
Behind  them  Perseus,  with 
naked  sword,  halted  in  admira- 
tion,- half -issuing  from  a  thicket 
over  which  stretched  a  distant 
bright  line  of  sea  and  white 
cliffs. 

"You  like  it?"  he  asked. 
"But  it  is  not  quite  finished 
yet ;  and  mademoiselle,  if  she  is 
frank,  will  say  that  it  wants 
something." 

His  voice  held  a  challenge. 
"I  am  sure,  sir,  I  could  not 
guess — even  if  I  possessed 

"  A  board,  for  example  ?  " 

"  A  board  ?  "  She  was  com- 
pletely puzzled. 

He  glanced  at  her  sideways, 
turned  to  the  panel,  and  with 
his  forefinger  traced  the  out- 
line of  a  square  upon  it  against 
the  tree.  "  Restaurant  pour  les 
Aspirants"  he  announced. 

He  said  it  quietly,  over  his 
shoulder.  The  sudden  chal- 


lenge, her  sudden  discovery  that 
he  knew,  made  Dorothea  gasp. 
She  had  not  the  smallest  notion 
how  to  answer  him,  or  even 
what  kind  of  answer  he  expec- 
ted ;  and  stood  dumb,  gazing  at 
his  back.  A  workman,  passing, 
apologised  for  having  brushed 
her  skirt  with  the  step-ladder 
he  carried.  She  stammered 
some  words  of  pardon.  And 
just  then,  to  her  relief,  her 
brother  Endymion's  voice  rang 
out  from  the  doorway. 

"  Ah,  there  you  are  !  Well, 

I  declare He  looked 

around  him.  "A  Paradise,  a 
perfect  Paradise  !  Indeed,  Gen- 
eral, your  nation  has  its  revenge 
of  us  in  the  arts.  You  build  a 
temple  for  us,  and  on  Wednes- 
day I  hear  you  are  to  provide 
the  music.  H'm,  h'm,  ta — ta — 
ta  .  .  ."  He  hummed  a  few 
bars  of  Gluck's  "  Paride  ed 
Elenna,"  and  paused,  with  the 
gesture  of  one  holding  a  fiddle, 
on  the  verge  of  a  reminiscence. 
"There  was  a  time — but  I  no 
longer  compete.  And  to  whom, 
General,  are  we  indebted  for 
this— ah— treat  ?  " 

General  Kochambeau  indi- 
cated young  Eaoul,  who  stepped 
forward  from  the  wall  and 
answered  now  with  a  respectful 
inclination — 

"  Well,  M.  le  Commissaire, 
in  the  first  place  to  Captain 
Seymour." 

The  General  bit  his  mous- 
tache :  Endymion  Westcote 
frowned.  The  answer  merely 
puzzled  Dorothea,  who  did  not 
know  that  Seymour  was  the 
name  of  the  British  officer  to 
whom  the  Thetis  had  struck 
her  colours. 
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"  Moreover,"  the  young  man 
went  on  imperturbably,  "  we 
but  repay  our  debt  to  M.  le 
Commissaire  for  the  entertain- 
ment he  affords  us." 

Dorothea  looked  up  sharply 
now,  even  anxiously.  But  her 
brother  took  the  shot — if  shot 
it  were  —  for  a  compliment. 
He  put  the  awkward  idiom 
aside  with  a  gracious  wave  of 
the  hand.  His  brow  cleared. 

"  But  we  must  do  something 
for  these  poor  fellows,"  he  an- 
nounced, sweeping  all  the  work- 
men in  a  gaze  ;  "  in  mere  grati- 
tude we  must.  A  stall,  now, 
at  the  end  of  the  room  under 
the  gallery — with  one  or  two 
salesmen  whom  you  must  re- 
commend to  me,  General.  We 
might  dispose  of  quite  a  num- 
ber of  their  small  carvings  and 
articles  de  Paris,  with  which 
the  market  among  the  towns- 
people is  decidedly  overstocked. 
The  company  on  Wednesday 
will  be  less  familiar  with  them: 
they  will  serve  as  mementoes, 
and  the  prices,  I  daresay,  will  not 
be  too  closely  considered " 

"Sir,    I    beg    of    you 

General  Kochambeau   expostu- 
lated. 

"Eh?" 

"  They  have  given  their 
labour,  such  as  it  is,  in  pure 
gratitude  for  the  kindness 
shown  to  them  by  all  in 
Axcester.  That  has  been  the 
whole  meaning  of  our  small 
enterprise,"  the  old  gentleman 
persisted. 

"  Still,  I  don't  suppose  they'll 
object  if  it  brings  a  little  beef 
to  their  ragotits.  Say  no  more, 
say  no  more.  What  have  we 
here?  Eh?  'Bacchus  and 


Ariadne  '  ?  I  am  rusty  in  my 
classics :  but  Bacchus,  Dorothea ! 
This  will  please  Narcissus.  We 
have  in  our  house,  sir," — here 
he  addressed  Eaoul, — "a  Koman 
pavement,  entirely  —  ah  —  con- 
cerned with  that  personage. 
It  is,  I  believe,  unique.  One  of 
these  days  I  must  give  you  a 
permit  to  visit  Bayfield  and  in- 
spect it  with  my  brother  for 
cicerone.  It  will  repay  you " 

"It  will  more  than  repay 
me,"  the  young  man  interposed, 
with  his  gaze  demurely  bent  on 
the  wall. 

"I  should  have  said,  it  will 
repay  your  inspection.  You 
must  remind  me." 

It  was  clear  Raoul  had  a  reply 
on  his  tongue.  But  he  glanced 
at  Dorothea,  read  her  expres- 
sion, and,  turning  to  her  brother, 
bowed  again.  Her  first  feeling 
was  of  gratitude.  A  moment 
later  she  blamed  herself  for 
having  asked  his  forbearance  by 
a  look,  and  him  for  his  confi- 
dence in  reading  it.  His  eyes, 
during  the  moment  they  en- 
countered hers,  had  said,  "  We 
understand  one  another."  He 
had  no  right  to  assume  it,  and 
yet  she  had  not  denied  it. 

Endymion  West  cote  mean- 
while had  picked  up  a  small 
book  which  lay  face  downward 
on  one  of  the  step-ladders. 

"So  here  is  the  source  of 
your  inspiration,"  said  he.  "  An 
Ovid?  How  it  brings  up  old 
school- days  at  Winchester — old 
swishings,  too,  General — hey  ?  "• 
He  held  the  book  open,  and 
studied  the  Ariadne  on  the  wall. 

"The  source  of  my  inspira- 
tion, indeed,  M.  le  Commissaire  ! 
But  you  will  not  find  Ariadne 
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in  that  text,  which  contains 
only  the  Tristia." 

"Ah,  but  I  told  you  my 
classics  were  a  bit  rusty,"  re- 
plied the  Commissary.  He  made 
the  round  of  the  walls,  and  com- 
mended, in  his  breezy  way,  each 
separate  panel.  "You  must 
take  my  criticisms  for  what 
they  are  worth,  M.  Raoul.  But 
my  grandmother  was  a  French- 
woman, and  that  gives  me  a 
kind  of  —  sympathy,  shall  we 
say?  Moreover,  I  know  what 
I  like." 

Dorothea,  accustomed  to  re- 
gard her  brother  as  a  demigod, 
caught  herself  blushing  for  him. 
She  was  angry  with  herself. 


She  caught  M.  Raoul's  murmur, 
"Heaven  distributes  to  us  our 
talents,  monsieur,"  and  was 
angry  with  him,  understand- 
ing and  deprecating  the  raillery 
beneath  his  perfectly  correct 
attitude.  He  kept  his  attitude 
to  the  end.  When  the  time  came 
for  parting  he  bent  over  her 
hand  and  whispered  again — 

"But  it  was  kind  of  mademoi- 
selle not  to  report  me." 

She  heard.  It  set  up  a  secret 
understanding  between  them, 
which  she  resented.  There  was 
nothing  to  say,  again;  yet  she 
had  found  no  way  of  rebuking 
him.  She  was  angry  with  her- 
self all  the  way  home. 


CHAPTER  III. — A  BALL,    A  SNOWSTORM,   AND   A  SNOWBALL. 


Axcester's  December  ball  was 
a  social  event  of  importance  in 
South  Somersetshire.  At  once 
formal  and  familiar — familiar, 
since  nine-tenths  of  the  company 
dwelt  close  enough  together  to 
be  on  visiting  terms — it  nicely 
preluded  the  domestic  festivi- 
ties of  Christmas  and  the  more 
public  ones  which  began  with 
the  New  Year,  and  culminated 
in  the  great  county  balls  at 
Taunton  and  Bath.  Nor  were 
the  families  around  Axcester 
jaded  with  dancing,  as  were 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bath,  for  example ;  but  dis- 
cussed dresses  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  ball  for  some 
weeks  beforehand,  and,  when 
the  day  came,  ordered  out  the 
chariot  or  barouche,  in  defi- 
ance of  any  ordinary  weather. 

The  weather  since  Dorothea's 
visit  to  the  Orange  Koom  had 


included  frost,  a  fall  of  snow 
with  a  partial  thaw,  and  a 
second  and  much  severer  frost ; 
and  by  Wednesday  afternoon 
the  hill  below  Bayfield  wore  a 
hard  and  slippery  glaze.  En- 
dymion,  however,  had  seen  to 
the  roughening  of  the  horses. 
Thin  powdery  snow  began  to 
fall  as  the  Bayfield  barouche 
rolled  past  the  gates  into  the 
highroad ;  and  Narcissus,  who 
considered  himself  a  weather- 
prophet,  foretold  a  thaw  before 
morning.  Unless  the  weather 
grew  worse  the  party  would 
drive  back  to  Bayfield ;  but  the 
old  caretaker  in  the  town-house 
had  orders  to  light  fires  there 
and  prepare  the  bedrooms,  and 
in  case  of  detention  Dorothea 
had  brought  her  maid  Polly. 

In  spite  of  her  previous  visit, 
the  Orange  Room  gave  her  a 
shock  of  delight  and  wonder. 
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The  litter  had  vanished;  the 
hangings  were  in  place ; 
fresh  orange  -  coloured  cur- 
tains divided  the  dancing-floor 
from  the  recess  beneath  the 
gallery,  and  this  had  been  fur- 
nished as  a  withdrawing-room, 
with  rugs,  settees,  groups  of 
green  foliage-plants,  and  can- 
dles, the  light  of  which  shone 
through  shades  of  yellow  paper. 
The  prisoners,  too,  had  adorned 
with  paper -work  in  various 
colours  the  candelabra,  giran- 
doles, and  mirrors,  which  drew 
twinkles  from  the  long  waxed 
floor,  and  softened  whatever 
might  have  been  garish  in  the 
decorations.  Certainly  the 
panels  took  a  new  beauty,  a 
luminous  delicacy,  in  their  arti- 
ficial rays ;  and  Dorothea,  when, 
after  much  greeting  and  hand- 
shaking, she  joined  one  of  the 
groups  inspecting  them,  felt  a 
sort  of  proprietary  pleasure  in 
the  praises  she  heard. 

Had  she  known  it,  she,  too, 
was  looking  her  best  to-night 
— in  an  old-maidish  fashion, 
be  it  understood.  She  wore  a 
gown  of  grey  muslin,  edged 
with  swan's-down  and  tied  with 
sash  and  shoulder-knots  of  a 
flame -hued  ribbon  which  had 
taken  her  fancy  at  Bath,  in 
the  autumn.  Her  sandal- 
shoes,  stockings,  gloves,  cap 
— she  had  worn  caps  for  six 
or  seven  years  now — even  her 
fan,  were  of  the  same  ash- 
coloured  grey. 

Dorothea  knew  how  to  dress. 
She  also  knew  how  to  dance. 
The  music  made  her  heart  beat 
faster,  and  she  never  entered 
a  ballroom  without  a  sense  of 
happy  expectancy.  Poor  lady  ! 


she  never  left  but  she  carried 
home  heart-sickness,  weariness, 
and  a  discontent  of  which  she 
purged  her  soul,  on  her  knees, 
before  lying  down  to  sleep. 
She  had  a  contrite  spirit :  she 
knew  that  her  lot  was  a  for- 
tunate one ;  but  she  envied 
Polly  her  good  looks  at  times. 
With  Polly's  face  she  might 
have  been  dancing  to  her 
heart's  content.  Usually  she 
dropped  some  tears  on  her 
pillow  after  a  night's  gaiety. 

At  Bath,  at  Taunton,  at  Ax- 
cester,  it  had  always  been  the 
same,  and  with  time  she  had 
learnt  to  set  her  hopes  low,  and 
steel  her  heart  early  to  their 
inevitable  disappointment.  So 
to-night  she  took  her  seat 
against  the  wall  and  watched 
while  the  first  three  contre- 
danses  went  by  without  bring- 
ing her  a  partner.  For  the 
fourth— the  "Soldiers'  Joy"— 
she  was  claimed  by  an  awk- 
ward schoolboy,  home  for  the 
holidays, — whether  out  of  duty 
or  obeying  the  rule  by  which 
shy  youths  are  attracted  to 
middle  -  aged  partners,  she 
could  not  tell;  nor  did  she 
ask  herself,  but  danced  the 
dance  and  enjoyed  it  more 
than  her  cavalier  was  ever 
likely  to  guess.  Such  a  chance 
had,  before  now,  been  looked 
back  upon  as  the  one  bright 
spot  in  a  long  night's  disap- 
pointment. Dorothea  loved  all 
schoolboys  for  the  kindness 
shown  to  her  by  these  few. 

She  went  back  to  her  seat, 
hard  by  a  group  to  which 
Endymion  was  discoursing  at 
large.  Endymion's  was  a 
mellow  voice,  of  rich  compass, 
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and  he  had  a  knack  of  com- 
pelling the  attention  of  all 
persons  within  range.  He 
preferred  this  to  addressing 
any  one  in  particular,  and  his 
eye  sought  and  found  and 
gathered  by  instinct  the  last 
loiterer  without  the  charmed 
circle. 

"Yes,"  he  was  saying,  "it 
is  tasteful,  and  something  more. 
It  illustrates,  as  you  well  say, 
the  better  side  of  our  excitable 
neighbours  across  the  Channel. 
Setting  patriotism  apart,  and 
regarding  the  question  merely 
in  its  —  ah  —  philosophical 
aspect,  it  has  often  occurred 
to  me  to  wonder  how  a  nation 
so  expert  in  the  arts  of  life,  so 
—how  shall  I  put  it  ? ' 

"Natty,"  suggested  one  of 
his  hearers ;  but  he  waved  the 
word  aside. 

" Of  such  lightness  of 

touch,  as  I  might  describe  it — I 
say,  it's  often  occurred  to  me 
to  wonder  how  such  a  nation 
could  so  far  mistake  its  destiny 
and  the  designs  of  Providence 
(inscrutable  though  they  be)  as 
to  embark  on  a  career  of 
foreign  conquest  which  can 
only  —  ah  —  have  one  end." 

"  Come  to  grief,"  put  in  Lady 
Bateson,  a  dowager  in  a  crimson 
cap  with  military  feathers.  She 
was  supposed  to  cherish  a 
hopeless  passion  for  Endymion. 
Also  she  was  supposed  to  be 
acting  as  Dorothea's  chaperon 
to-night ;  but  having  with 
little  exertion  found  partners 
for  a  niece  of  her  own,  a 
sprightly  young  lady  on  a 
visit  from  Bath,  felt  that  she 
deserved  to  relax  her  mind 
in  a  little  intellectual  talk. 


Endymion  accepted  her  remark 
with  magnificent  tolerance. 

"Precisely."  He  inclined  to- 
wards her.  "You  have  hit  it 
precisely." 

Dorothea  stole  a  glance  at 
her  brother.  Military  and  hunt 
uniforms  were  de  rigueur  at 
these  Axcester  balls,  and  a  ma- 
jor of  Yeomanry  more  splendid 
than  Endymion  West  cote  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find 
in  England.  He  stood  with  a 
hand  negligently  resting  on  his 
left  hip  —  the  sword  hip — his 
right  foot  advanced,  the  toe  of 
his  polished  boot  tapping  the 
floor.  His  smile,  indulgent  as 
it  hovered  over  Lady  Bateson, 
descended  to  this  protruded  leg, 
and  became  complacent,  as  it 
had  a  right  to  be. 

"Well,  I've  always  said  so 
from  the  start,"  Lady  Bateson 
announced,  "  and  now  I'm  sure 
of  it.  I  don't  mind  Frenchmen 
as  Frenchmen ;  but  what  I  say 
is,  let  them  stick  to  their 
fal-de-rals" 

"That  is  the  side  of  them 
which,  in  my  somewhat  re- 
sponsible position,  I  endeavour 
to  humour.  You  see  the 
result."  He  swept  his  hand 
towards  the  painted  panels. 
"One  thing  I  must  say,  in 
justice  to  my — ah — charges  :  I 
find  them  docile." 

Dorothea  had  confidence  in 
her  brother's  tact  and  unerring 
eye  for  his  audience.  Yet  she 
looked  about  her  nervously,  to 
make  sure  that  of  the  few 
prisoners  selected  for  invitation 
to  the  ball  none  was  within  ear- 
shot. The  Vicomte  de  Tocque- 
ville,  a  stoical  young  pat- 
rician, had  chosen  a  partner 
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for  the  next  dance,  and  was 
leading  her  out  with  that  air 
of  vacuity  with  which  he  re- 
venged himself  upon  the  passing 
hour  of  misfortune.  "Go  on," 
it  seemed  to  say ;  "  but  permit 
me  to  remind  you  that,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  you  do  not 
exist."  Old  General  Kocham- 
beau  and  old  Rear-Admiral  de 
Wailly-Duchemin,  in  worn  but 
carefully  brushed  regimentals, 
patrolled  the  far  end  of  the 
room  arm-in-arm.  The  Admiral 
seemed  in  an  ill-humour;  and 
this  was  nothing  new  —  he 
grumbled  at  everything.  But 
the  General's  demeanour  as  he 
trotted  up  and  down  beside  his 
friend  (doubtless  doing  his  best 
to  pacify  him)  betrayed  an  un- 
wonted agitation.  It  occurred 
to  Dorothea  that  he  had  not 
yet  greeted  her  and  paid  his 
usual  compliment. 

"  Miss  Westcote  is  not  dancing 
to-night  ?  " 

The  voice  was  at  her  elbow, 
and  she  looked  up  with  a 
start — to  meet  the  gaze  of  M. 
Raoul. 

"  Excuse  me  " — she  wished 
to  explain  why  she  had  been 
startled  —  "I  did  not  ex- 
pect— 

"  To  see  me  here  ?  It  appears 
that  they  have  given  the  scene- 
painter  a  free  ticket,  and  I 
assume  that  it  carries  permis- 
sion to  dance,  provided  he  does 
not  display  in  an  unseemly 
manner  the  patch  in  the  rear 
of  his  best  tunic."  He  turned 
his  head  in  a  serio-comic  effort 
to  stare  down  his  back.  Doro- 
thea admitted  to  herself  that 
he  made  a  decidedly  handsome 
fellow  in  his  blue  uniform  with 
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red  facings  and  corded  epaul- 
ettes ;  nor  (she  decided)  does  a 
uniform  look  any  the  worse  for 
having  seen  a  moderate  amount 
of  service. 

"  But  mademoiselle  was  in  a — 
what  do  you  call  it  ? — a  brown- 
study,  which  I  interrupted." 

"  I  was  wondering  why 
General  Rochambeau  had  not 
yet  come  to  speak  with  me." 

"  I  can  account  for  it,  per- 
haps ;  but  first  you  must 
answer  my  question,  mademoi- 
selle. Are  you  not  dancing 
to-night  ?  " 

"  That  will  depend,  sir,  on 
whether  I  am  asked  or  no." 
She  said  it  almost  archly,  on 
the  moment's  impulse ;  and,  the 
words  out,  felt  that  they  were 
over-bold.  But  she  did  not 
regret  them  when  her  eyes  met 
his.  He  was  offering  his  arm, 
and  she  found  herself  joining  in 
his  laugh — a  happy  confidential 
little  laugh.  Dorothea  cast  a 
nervous  glance  towards  her 
brother,  but  Endymion's  back 
was  turned.  She  saw  that  her 
partner  noted  the  look,  and 
half -defiantly  she  nodded  to- 
wards the  gallery  as  the  French 
musicians  struck  into  a  jolly 
jigging  quick-step,  with  a  crash 
at  every  third  bar. 

"  But  who  could  help  dancing 
to  it  ?  "  she  murmured. 

"  Do  you  know  the  air  ?  It's 
the  '  Bridge  of  Lodi,'  and  we  are 
to  dance  *  Britannia's  Triumph  ' 
to  it.  Come,  mademoiselle — 
since  the  '  Triumph '  is  nicely 
mixed,  let  your  captive  lead 
you." 

Those  were  days  of  reels, 
poussettes,  ladies'  chains,  and 
figure  -  dancing  ;  honest  heel- 
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and- toe,  hopping  and  twisting, 
hands  across  and  down  the 
middle — an  art  contemned  now, 
worse  than  neglected,  insulted 
by  the  vulgar  caricature  of 
1  Kitchen  Lancers,'  but  then 
seriously  practised,  delighting 
the  eye,  bringing  blood  to  the 
dancers'  cheeks.  For  five  min- 
utes and  more  Dorothea  was 
entirely  happy.  M.  Raoul — 
himself  no  mean  performer — 
tasted,  after  his  first  sur- 
prise, something  of  the  joy  of 
discovery.  Who  could  have 
guessed  that  this  quiet  spin- 
ster, who  held  herself  and 
walked  as  a  rule  so  awk- 
wardly, would  prove  the  best 
partner  in  the  room  ?  He 
had  not  the  least  doubt  of 
it.  Others  danced  with  more 
abandonment,  with  more  ex- 
uberant vigour,  —  "  romped  " 
was  his  criticism,  —  but  none 
with  such  dlan,  perfectly  re- 
strained, covering  precision 
with  grace.  "  Hands  across, 
cast  off,  and  wheel" — as  their 
fingers  met  again  he  felt  the 
tense  nerves,  the  throb  of  the 
pulse  beneath  the  glove.  Her 
lips  were  parted,  her  eyes  and 
whole  face  animated.  She  was 
not  thinking  of  him,  or  of  any 
one ;  only  of  the  swing  and 
beat  of  the  music,  the  sway 
of  life  and  colour,  her  own  body 
swaying  to  it,  enslaved  to  the 
moment  and  answering  no  other 
call. 

"  I  understand  now  why  they 
call  it  the  'Triumph,'  "  he  mur- 
mured as  he  led  her  back  to 
her  seat.  She  turned  her  eyes 
on  him  as  one  coming  out  of  a 
dream. 

"  I    have    never    enjoyed    a 


dance  so  much  in  my  life," 
she  said  seriously. 

He  laughed.  "  It  must  have 

been  an  inspiration "  he 

began,  and  checked  himself, 
with  a  glance  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  painted  panel  behind 
them. 

"  You  were  saying "  She 

looked  up  after  a  moment. 

"Nothing.  Listen  to  the 
Ting -tang  !  "  He  drew  aside 
one  of  the  orange  curtains, 
and  Dorothea  heard  the  note 
of  a  bell  clanging  in  a  distant 
street.  "Time  for  all  good 
prisoners  to  be  in  bed,  and 
heaven  temper  the  wind  to  the 
thin  blanket !  It  is  snowing — 
snowing  furiously." 

"Do  they  suffer  much  in 
these  winters  ?  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"They  die  sometimes,  though 
your  brother  does  his  best  to 
prevent  it.  It  promises  to  be 
a  hard  season  for  them." 

"I  wish  I  could  help;  but 
Endymion  —  but  my  brother 
does  not  approve  of  ladies 
mixing  themselves  up  in  these 
affairs." 

"  Yet  he  has  carried  off  half- 
a-dozen  to  the  supper -room, 
where  at  a  side -table  three  of 
my  compatriots  are  vending 
knick-knacks,  to  add  a  little 
beef  to  their  ragouts." 

"Is  it  that  which  has  an- 
noyed General  Kochambeau?" 
She  had  recognised  the  phrase, 
but  let  it  pass. 

"It  is." 

She  understood.  For  some 
reason  her  brain  was  unusually 
clear  to-night.  At  any  other 
time  she  would  have  defended, 
or  at  least  excused,  her  brother. 
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She  knew  it,  and  found  time 
to  wonder  at  her  new  practi- 
cality as  she  answered — 

"I  must  think  of  some  way 
to  help." 

She  saw  his  brow  clear,  saw 
that  she  had  risen  in  his  es- 
teem, and  was  glad. 

"To  you,  mademoiselle,  we 
shall  find  it  easy  to  be  grate- 
ful." 

"By  helping  them,"  she  ex- 
plained, "I  may  also  be  help- 
ing my  brother.  You  do  not 
understand  him  as  I  do,  and 
you  sharpen  your  wit  upon 
him." 

"  Be  assured  it  does  not  hurt 
him,  mademoiselle." 

"No;  but  it  hurts  me." 

He  bowed  gravely.  "It  shall 
not  hurt  you  again.  Whom 
you  love  you  shall  protect." 

"Ah,  M.  Raoul!"  Endymion 
Westcote  hailed  from  the  door- 
way, and  crossed  the  room  with 
Narcissus  in  tow.  "  My  brother 
is  interested  in  your  panel  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne :  he  will 
be  glad  to  discuss  it  with  you. 
Br-r-r!" — he  shivered — "I  have 
been  down  to  the  door,  and 
it  is  snowing  viciously.  Some 
of  our  friends  will  hardly  find 
their  homes  to-night.  I  hope, 
by  the  way,  you  have  brought 
a  greatcoat." 

Raoul  ignored  the  question. 
"  I  fear,  sir,  your  learning  will 
discover  half  -  a  -  dozen  mis- 
takes," said  he,  addressing 
Narcissus,  and  leading  the  way 
towards  the  panel. 

"But  whilst  I  think  of  it," 
Endymion  persisted,  "I  saw 
half  -  a  -  dozen  old  baize  chair- 
covers  behind  the  cloak-room 
door.  Don't  hesitate  to  take 


one ;  you  can  return  it  to- 
morrow or  next  day."  Doro- 
thea being  his  only  audience, 
he  beamed  a  look  on  her  which 
said,  "  They  come  to  us  in  a 
hurry,  these  prisoners  :  no  time 
to  collect  a  wardrobe ;  but  / 
think  of  these  little  things." 

'.'  Rest  assured,  sir,  I  will 
turn  up  my  coat-collar,"  said 
Raoul ;  and  Dorothea  could  see 
him,  a  moment  later,  shaking 
his  head  good-naturedly,  though 
the  Commissary  still  protested. 

Dorothea,  left  to  herself, 
watched  them  examining  and 
discussing  the  panel  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne.  The  orchestra 
started  another  contre  -  danse, 
but  no  partner  approached  to 
claim  her.  The  dance  began. 
It  was  the  "Dashing  White 
Sergeant,"  and  one  exuberant 
couple  threatened  to  tread  upon 
her  toes.  She  stood  up,  and, 
for  lack  of  anything  better  to 
do,  began  to  study  the  panel 
behind  her. 

A  moment  later  her  hand 
went  up  to  her  throat. 

It  was  the  panel  on  which  M. 
Raoul  had  sketched  an  imagin- 
ary board  with  his  thumb-nail 
— the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides. 
But  the  Perseus  was  different : 
he  wore  the4  face  of  M.  Raoul 
himself.  And  beneath  the 
throat  of  the  nymph  on  the 
right,  half  concealed  in  the 
folds  about  her  bosom,  hung 
a  small  enamelled  heart  edged 
with  brilliants.  Just  such  a 
trinket — a  brooch — had  pinned' 
the  collar  of  her  close  habit 
three  days  before,  when  she  and 
M.  Raoul  had  stood  together 
discussing  the  panel.  It  was  a 
legacy  from  her  mother. 
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Hastily  she  put  out  a  hand, 
and  drew  the  edge  of  the  orange 
curtain  over  nymph  and  locket. 

Soon  after  supper  Endymion 
Westcote  informed  his  sister 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  think 
of  returning  to  Bayfield.  The 
barouche  would  convey  her 
back  to  the  town-house,  but 
already  the  snow  lay  a  foot 
and  a  half  deep,  and  was  still 
falling.  He  himself,  after  pack- 
ing her  off  with  Narcissus, 
would  remain  and  attend  to  the 
comfort  of  the  guests,  many  of 
whom  must  bivouac  at  the 
Dogs'  for  the  night,  as  best 
they  could. 

At  midnight,  or  a  little  later, 
the  barouche  was  announced. 
It  drew  up  close  to  the  porch, 
axle-deep  in  snow.  Upstairs  the 
orchestra  was  sawing  out  the 
strains  of  "Major  Malley's  Reel," 
as  Endymion  lifted  his  sister 


in,  and  slammed  the  door  upon 
her  and  Narcissus.  The  noise 
prevented  his  hearing  a  sash- 
window  lifted  immediately  above 
the  porch.  "Eight  away!"  The 
inn  -  servant  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Westcotes  turned 
back  to  trim  a  candle  flaring  in 
the  draughty  passage.  But  it 
so  happened  that,  in  starting, 
the  coachman  entangled  his  off- 
rein  in  the  trace-buckle.  En- 
dymion, in  his  polished  hessians, 
ran  round  to  unhitch  it. 

On  the  window-sill  above,  two 
deft  hands  quickly  scooped  up 
and  moulded  a  snowball. 

"  He  should  turn  up  his  coat- 
collar,  the  pig  !  V'lan  pour  le 
Commissaire  I " 

Endymion  Westcote  did  not 
hear  the  voice ;  but  as  the 
vehicle  rolled  heavily  forward, 
out  of  the  darkness  a  snowball 
struck  him  accurately  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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FINDING   THE    WAY   TO    THE   POLE. 


IN  these  days  of  fast  steam- 
ships, good  chronometers,  and 
patent  logs,  there  is  not  very 
much  scope  for  the  practice  of 
the  fine  old  methods  of  navi- 
gation which  relied  almost 
entirely  upon  observation  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  to 
give  the  position  of  the  ship  at 
sea.  The  modern  navigator 
has  buried  the  best  part  of 
his  astronomy  under  a  heap 
of  dead  reckonings  and  log- 
readings,  with  the  Greenwich 
time  shown  by  a  whole  battery 
of  chronometers.  Gone  out  of 
all  ordinary  use  is  the  beautiful 
method  of  finding  the  longitude 
from  "lunar  distances,"  for  the 
perfection  of  which  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich  was 
founded  :  it  was  superseded 
almost  before  the  labours  of 
astronomers  had  placed  it  on  a 
secure  footing ;  and  it  lingers 
on  now  in  the  columns  of  the 
nautical  almanacs  only  as  a 
stand-by  in  a  last  extremity, 
and  a  cause  of  stumbling  to  the 
midshipmen  of  his  Majesty's 
navy.  Eminently  practical  the 
new  navigation  is,  especially  to 
those  who  sail  in  the  cloudy 
seas  about  our  own  part  of  the 
world,  in  days  when  one  can  no 
more  afford  to  hang  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel  waiting 
for  a  sight  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
than  to  look  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  for  a  snug  harbour 
in  which  to  winter,  after  the 
ancient  mode.  But  there  are 
some  people  who  have  loved 
navigation  because  it  is  a  branch 
of  astronomy,  and  a  materially 


useful  outcome  of  that  science, 
to  be  commended  to  those  sordid 
folk  who  ask  of  the  scientists' 
work  whether  there  is  any 
money  in  it ;  and  they  cannot 
help  regretting  the  fact  that  in 
the  everyday  handling  of  a  ship 
at  sea  there  is  little  need  now 
for  any  more  astronomical  data 
than  were  available  almost  two 
centuries  ago.  The  expert  lun- 
arians—  the  men  who  found 
their  longitude  from  observa- 
tions of  the  moon — are  gone 
from  ships,  like  the  Mississippi 
pilots  whose  skill  Mark  Twain 
has  immortalised,  and  one  can- 
not watch  their  going  without 
regret  for  a  fine  art  fallen  into 
disuse.  In  the  words  of  Captain 
Slocum  of  the  Spray,  "The 
work  of  the  lunarian,  though 
seldom  practised  in  these  days 
of  chronometers,  is  beautifully 
edifying,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  realm  of  navigation 
that  lifts  one's  heart  more  in 
adoration." 

We  cannot  but  admit,  how- 
ever, that  Captain  Slocum  pro- 
fessed this  belief  rather  as  a 
pious  opinion  than  as  a  rule  of 
life;  for  those  who  have  read 
the  delightful  account  of  his 
voyage  alone  round  the  world 
will  remember  that  he  scarcely 
lived  up  to  his  own  opinions  and 
practised  what  he  praised.  He 
stands  self-convicted  of  having 
done  more  guessing  than  he 
was  even  by  naturalisation 
entitled  to  do,  marking  the 
position  of  his  ship  upon  the 
charts  "by  intuition,  I  think, 
more  than  slavish  calculations." 
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But  he  lived  up  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  circumnavigat- 
ors when  he  sailed  without  a 
chronometer,  for  sufficient 
reasons  :  and  by  the  help  of  the 
sun  and  moon  he  found  his  way 
with  only  one  mishap,  when  he 
"hugged  the  shore  entirely  too 
close."  His  voyage  was,  per- 
haps, a  triumph  of  observation 
of  the  ways  rather  of  the  seas 
and  the  winds  around  than  of 
the  heavens  above  him  ;  and  if 
we  would  see  how  beautiful  a 
thing  it  is  to  find  one's  way  by 
the  stars,  which  is  our  present 
purpose,  we  should  turn  rather 
to  a  volume  which  has  recently 
appeared,  of  some  of  the  scien- 
tific results  of  Nansen's  North 
Polar  expedition.1  The  narra- 
tive of  that  successful  venture 
has  not  lost  interest  in  the  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  Nansen 
came  home,  even  though  his 
record  of  "  farthest  north  "  no 
longer  stands.  But  the  chart 
first  published  of  the  voyage  of 
the  Fram,  and  the  track  of 
the  desperate  sledge  expedition, 
were  only  approximately  right. 
Until  all  the  observations  had 
been  thoroughly  discussed  and 
the  calculations  remade,  it  was 
not  possible  to  say  exactly  how 
nearly  they  were  right.  That 
is  now  done,  and  an  uncom- 
monly interesting  piece  of  work 
it  makes. 

The  most  noticeable  peculiar- 
ity of  astronomical  observation 
at  sea  is,  that  fixed  instruments 
cannot  be  used,  because  of  the 
unsteady  motion  of  the  ship. 
The  sextant  held  in  the  hand  is 
an  instrument  of  small  power, 


and  of  little  accuracy  as  astro- 
nomical instruments  go,  for  the 
reason  that  a  powerful  telescope 
cannot  be  fixed  upon  it.  Power 
in  a  telescope  implies  length, 
and  the  longer  the  telescope  the 
harder  it  is  to  keep  the  sun  in 
view,  when  it  needs  practised 
sea-legs  to  keep  the  instrument 
from  waving  about  over  a  space 
of  sky  as  big  as  the  Great  Bear. 
But  on  board  the  Fram  this 
difficulty  at  least  was  absent. 
For  three  years  the  ship  was 
held  fast  in  the  ice  and  drifted 
with  it  on  an  even  keel.  It 
was  almost  possible  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  the  examinee  who 
answered  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  find  the  latitude  at  sea 
by  setting  up  a  meridian  circle 
upon  deck.  The  Fram's  deck 
was  encumbered  with  dogs,  and 
every  now  and  then  the  whole 
ship  was  lifted  by  the  pressure 
of  the  ice  below  her.  The  ice- 
field round  her  afforded  a  better 
post  for  observation  :  they  built 
a  pillar  of  ice  and  capped  it 
with  slate,  so  that  the  feet  of 
the  instrument  should  not  melt 
their  way  in  when  the  metal 
got  warm  in  the  sun;  and  there 
Scott  Hansen  set  up  an  altazi- 
muth, very  like  a  large  survey- 
or's theodolite,  and  a  far  better 
instrument  than  a  sextant.  He 
could  make  observations  for  the 
position  of  the  ship  as  con- 
veniently as  if  he  had  been  in 
the  camp  of  a  geodetic  survey 
party  ashore. 

Now  it  is  a  heresy  of  which 
the  writers  of  sea  stories  are 
the  chief  apostles,  that  the  time 
at  sea  is  found  from  the  alti- 


1  The    Norwegian    North    Polar   Expedition,    1893-96. 
Edited  by  Fridtjof  Nansen.     Vol.  ii. 
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tude  of  the  sun  at  noon,  when 
it  is  the  custom  to  cry  aloud 
"Eight  bells."  Of  course  it  is 
not  so ;  and  the  reason  why  is 
not  hard  to  follow  when  one 
considers  what  is  the  reason 
for  taking  that  altitude.  The 
observation  at  noon  is  made  to 
find  how  high  the  sun  rises  that 
day  above  the  horizon  of  the 
ship's  place:  when  we  know 
that,  and  how  far  the  sun  is 
north  or  south  of  the  equator, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
almanac,  we  know  the  latitude 
of  the  ship  at  noon.  The  ob- 
servation is  the  simplest  pos- 
sible, for  at  noon  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  is  changing  very 
slowly :  that  is  just  the  reason 
why  one  cannot  find  the  time 
from  it  with  an  instrument  like 
the  sextant.  The  time  obser- 
vations are  made  morning  and 
evening,  when  the  sun's  alti- 
tude is  changing  quickly.  The 
moment  of  observation  is  then 
sharply  defined,  and  it  is  not 
hard  to  calculate  how  far  that 
moment  is  from  noon — to  find 
the  local  time,  in  fact;  thence 
by  comparison  with  the  stand- 
ard Greenwich  time,  which  the 
chronometers  show,  the  longi- 
tude of  the  ship  is  known. 

The  quick  change  in  altitude 
is  the  point  essential  for  a  good 
result,  and  that  brings  us  at 
once  to  one  of  the  difficulties 
which  confronted  the  observers 
on  the  Fram.  When  one  is  in 
the  arctic  regions  the  heights 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  change 
very  slowly,  for  they  are  all 
circling  about  the  pole  of  the 
sky,  which  is  nearly  overhead. 
In  summer  there  is  perpetual 
sun,  but  it  makes  up  for  never 
setting  by  never  rising  very 


high :  in  winter,  when  the  sun 
has  gone,  the  stars  move  in 
paths  which  are  nearly  parallel 
to  the  horizon.  They  are  but 
little  higher  at  their  highest 
than  at  their  lowest,  and  a  few 
degrees  from  the  pole  it  is  as 
hard  to  determine  the  time 
within  five  minutes  as  it  is 
within  five  seconds  at  the 
equator.  So  near  the  pole  it 
must  inevitably  be  hard  to  find 
the  local  time  and  the  longi- 
tude. Latitudes  are  as  easy 
there  as  farther  south,  which 
is  a  fortunate  thing,  for  after 
all  in  a  polar  expedition  lati- 
tude is  the  main  consideration, 
and  longitudes  will  be  a  matter 
of  serene  indifference  to  the 
fortunate  man  who  reaches  the 
pole,  where  all  longitudes  are 
the  same. 

There  was,  however,  one 
really  necessary  condition  that 
must  be  fulfilled  before  it  was 
possible  to  find  the  position  of 
the  ship,  and  that  was  that 
sun  or  stars  should  be  visible. 
Clouds  and  the  dismal  arctic 
fog  blotted  out  the  sky  all 
too  frequently,  as  in  more  tem- 
perate climes ;  but  there  was 
a  difficulty  more  serious  than 
cloud  or  fog.  During  the 
summer  months  the  sun,  al- 
ways above  the  horizon,  made 
perpetual  day,  and  he  was 
always  available  for  observa- 
tion, though  there  was  no  night 
and  no  stars.  All  through  the 
winter  perpetual  night  there 
were  the  stars,  and  for  te'n 
days  or  so  a  month  perpetual 
moon.  But  between  whiles, 
in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
there  was  nothing  at  all  to 
observe.  The  sun  even  at  noon 
was  so  low  that  its  rays  passed 
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always  through  the  dense  cold 
air  that  lay  over  the  ice ;  there 
was  no  calculating  what  abnor- 
mal effects  the  refraction  of  such 
air  might  cause.  And  when 
after  skirting  along  the  horizon 
it  did  sink  a  degree  or  two  out 
of  sight,  there  was  no  dark, 
but  a  long  bright  twilight  in 
which  no  stars  were  seen.  For 
at  least  three  months  in  the 
year  scarcely  an  observation 
was  possible ;  the  Fram  was 
fast  in  the  ice,  drifting  with 
it  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and 
current,  and  trusting  to  the 
drift  to  carry  it  across  the  pole. 
But  there  was  no  possibility 
of  telling  how  the  venture  fared 
until  as  winter  came  on  a  star 
at  last  showed  up  in  the  wan- 
ing twilight,  or  the  sun  came 
back  in  spring  to  the  north  of 
the  equator  and  rose  clear 
above  the  ice. 

There  were  here  conditions 
enough  to  make  the  problem  of 
finding  day  by  day  the  Fram's 
position  a  matter  of  no  ordin- 
ary perplexity  to  the  men  who 
had  to  do  it,  and  of  unusual 
interest  to  those  who  retrace 
now  the  steps  of  their  journey. 
But  so  far  we  have  seen  only 
the  ordinary  sea  routine,  modi- 
fied a  little  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  possible  to  establish  on  an 
ice  pillar  near  the  ship  an 
instrument  of  accuracy  ordin- 
arily unknown  at  sea,  and 
limited  a  good  deal  by  the  im- 
possibility of  doing  anything  at 
all  at  two  seasons  of  the  year. 
Summer  and  winter  there  were 
the  daily  observation  of  sun  or 
stars  for  latitude  and  the  true 
local  time.  It  needed  only  a 
chronometer  to  show  true 
Greenwich  time,  and  the  longi- 


tude would  have  been  known 
with  the  ease  which  has  made 
navigation  in  these  days  almost 
uninteresting  from  the  astrono- 
mer's point  of  view.  The  Fram 
carried  three  chronometers, 
tested  and  rated  with  all  care 
before  the  voyage  began.  But 
who  was  to  say  what  change  in 
their  rate  the  intense  arctic 
cold  might  not  have  caused? 

Under  ordinary  conditions 
the  performance  of  a  modern 
chronometer  •  is  astonishing. 
Every  year  the  leading  makers 
send  their  best  work  to  Green- 
wich, to  compete  for  the  honour 
of  purchase  for  the  use  of  the 
Navy.  At  the  Eoyal  Observa- 
tory the  chronometers  are  com- 
pared for  some  months  with 
the  standard  clock — one  of  them 
some  years  ago  actually  beat  it, 
— and  they  are  baked  in  an 
oven  to  discover  how  they  will 
run  in  the  temperature  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  But  an  observatory 
cannot  easily  command  sixty 
degrees  of  frost ;  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  beforehand  how  a 
chronometer  will  stand  the 
arctic  winter — there  must  be 
some  way  found  of  checking  it,  of 
finding  at  the  ship  what  is  actu- 
ally the  true  Greenwich  time,  to 
see  if  the  chronometer  which 
professes  to  show  it  is  running 
true.  This  necessity  brought 
the  officers  of  the  Fram  back 
in  effect  to  the  old  days  before 
chronometers  could  be  trusted 
under  any  circumstances,  when 
every  determination  of  longi- 
tude at  sea  involved  finding  by 
observation  not  only  the  local 
time,  but  the  Greenwich  time 
as  well. 

Telegraphic  signals  and  chro- 
nometers excepted,  the  only 
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way  of  finding  somewhere  else 
the   time  at  Greenwich   is   by 
watching  something  happen  of 
which  the  Greenwich  time  of 
happening      is      known.       An 
eclipse   of   the   sun  will   serve, 
but  these   do   not   occur  often 
enough  to  be  of  much  use.     An 
eclipse  of  the  moon  will  not  do, 
for   the    shadow   cast    by   the 
earth  has  no   hard   edge,    and 
the  moon  drifts  into  the  shadow 
almost    imperceptibly.      There 
are   eclipses   of   the   moons    of 
Jupiter,    which    are    frequent. 
And  lastly,  there  is  the  rapid 
motion  of  our  moon  among  the 
stars,  which  furnishes  a  celestial 
clock  admirably  beautiful,  but 
very  troublesome  to  read.     We 
are  not  so  well  off  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Mars  must  be,  if 
there   are   any.     They  have   a 
strange   moon   which   rises    in 
the    west,    rushes    up    to     its 
meridian   passage   in   an   hour 
and  a  half,  plunges  down  to  its 
setting  in  the  east,  and  a  few 
hours  afterwards  rises  again  in 
the  west.     With  such  a  moon 
it  would  be  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world  to  find  the  standard 
time  at  sea  :    the  more  is  the 
pity   that   some   people   would 
have  us  believe  that  the  Mar- 
tians   sail   entirely    on    canals. 
We,  on  our  earth,  have  only  a 
slow-going  moon  which  moves 
among  the  stars  over  a  space 
equal   to   its   own  diameter  in 
about   an    hour.       The    bright 
stars  scattered  along  its  path 
serve  as  milestones  to  time  its 
journey,   or  as  the   figures    on 
the  face  of  the  clock  to  tell  the 
hours     and     minutes.        Many 
pages  of  the  'Nautical  Almanac' 
are    devoted   to   showing    how 
far    the    moon    will    be    from 


chosen  points  of  the  road  for 
every  hour  of  Greenwich  time. 
The  navigator  has  but  to 
measure  and  find  how  far  the 
moon  has  gone  upon  her  jour- 
ney to  know  the  time  at  Green- 
wich. It  is  as  though  a  man 
with  a  time-table  should  find 
his. way  to  one  of  the  mile-posts 
on  the  railway,  and  set  his 
watch  by  the  time  that  the 
Scotch  express  ran  past.  There 
is  just  this  difference,  that  the 
moon  is  always  up  to  time,  but 
never  races  ahead  of  it. 

This,  shorn  of  all  encumber- 
ing technicalities,  is  the  method 
of  "  lunar  distances "  for  cor- 
recting the  chronometers  and 
finding  the  Greenwich  time  at 
sea.  It  is  a  troublesome  busi- 
ness, not  at  all  to  the  taste  of 
the  average  sailor,  and  it  takes 
a  smart  man  to  get  the  result 
right  within  thirty  seconds. 
Nowadays,  when  fast  steam- 
ships are  out  of  sight  of  land 
so  short  a  time,  the  average 
time  of  three  good  chrono- 
meters is  scarcely  likely  to  be 
uncertain  by  more  than  that : 
the  need  of  a  check  upon 
them  has  gone,  and  the 
beautiful  method  has  fallen 
into  disuse. 

But  the  4  Fram  was  more 
than  three  years  away  from 
home,  and  the  chronometers 
were  exposed  to  very  severe 
conditions.  Some  sort  of 
check  upon  them  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  if  the  ex- 
plorers were  to  produce  any 
sufficient  evidence  of  where 
they  had  been :  had  any  one 
been  asked  how  it  was  to  be 
done,  he  would  naturally  have 
said,  by  lunar  distances.  The 
answer  is  not  right.  The 
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method  was  tried  on  the 
Fram,  and  it  failed  com- 
pletely. In  the  perpetual  day 
of  summer,  with  a  misty  sky 
white  from  the  glare  of  the 
sun  upon  the  ice,  the  low 
moon  was  not  to  be  seen.  In 
the  arctic  winter  the  terrible 
cold  had  so  affected  the  sex- 
tants that  they  were  quite 
useless  for  this  delicate  ob- 
servation. 

Here  was  a  dilemma.  There 
was  a  ship  at  sea,  with  its 
chronometers  presumably  going 
wrong,  and  the  sea  method  of 
correcting  them  broken  down. 
There  is  no  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  until  we  remember 
that  for  practical  purposes  the 
ship  was  not  at  sea.  All 
around  was  solid  ice  on  which 
a  telescope  could  stand  as  firm 
as  on  shore.  What  more  simple 
than  to  observe  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  moons  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  find  Greenwich  time 
from  them?  A  hopeless  solu- 
tion, one  would  be  tempted 
here  in  England  to  say,  where 
eclipses  of  the  sun  have  been 
few  and  far  between,  while 
Jupiter  has  lately  been  visible 
only  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
short  summer  nights,  very  low 
down  in  the  south.  Yet  up 
near  the  pole  six  years  ago 
the  method  was  made  to  work, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  happy 
combination  of  circumstances 
it  worked  very  well.  There 
were  actually  three  eclipses  of 
the  sun  visible  in  the  three 
years.  Two  out  of  the  three 
were  successfully  observed  in  a 
clear  sky,  both  of  them  in  the 
spring,  when  the  stars  had 
gone  for  the  summer.  For 
months  afterwards  nothing 


more  could  be  done;  upon 
those  two  eclipses  all  the 
summer  longitudes  depend. 

The  return  of  winter  brought 
Jupiter's  moons  into  view  once 
more,  under  conditions  which 
have,  perhaps,  for  the  matter 
in  hand  never  been  equalled. 
Every  tourist  who  has  visited 
the  North  Cape  in  summer 
knows  the  phenomenon  of  the 
perpetual  sun,  at  least  by 
repute.  Some  of  the  astrono- 
mers who  went  round  the 
North  Cape  in  1896  to  see  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  from  the 
Var anger  Fjord  made  a  dis- 
covery to  their  confusion. 
They  undertook  one  day  for 
the  amusement  of  their  friends 
to  calculate  the  time  of  moon- 
rise  —  and  the  sum  had  no 
answer !  The  moon  did  not 
rise  that  night — there  was  per- 
petual moon  too.  But  the 
navigators  of  the  Fram  made 
a  yet  more  brilliant  discovery. 
They  found  and  made  good  use 
of  a  perpetual  Jupiter.  In 
those  years  Jupiter  was  about 
as  far  as  possible  north  of  the 
equator,  and  all  through  the 
winters  he  was  as  perpetual  as 
the  sun  at  midsummer.  There 
was  no  looking  up  an  eclipse  of 
one  of  his  moons  in  the  al- 
manac, only  to  find  that  they 
were  all  below  the  horizon,  an 
experience  too  common  farther 
south.  If  only  the  sky  were 
clear  they  could  observe  every 
eclipse  that  was  predicted,  day 
or  night,  for  day  and  night 
were  the  same,  and  Jupiter  was 
always  up. 

This  method  of  finding  the 
Greenwich  time  by  watching 
for  eclipses  of  the  moons  of 
Jupiter  is  so  well  known  that 
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it  is  in  all  the  text -books, — 
a  consummation  achieved  too 
often  only  by  the  time  the 
method  has  been  abandoned,  or 
altered  out  of  all  knowledge ; 
nor  is  the  present  case  any  real 
exception  to  the  rule.  No  one 
would  dream  of  finding  the 
time  thus  were  any  other 
method  available,  for  neither 
can  the  observations  be  made 
with  the  required  accuracy  nor 
can  the  true  time  of  the  eclipse 
of  one  of  the  little  moons  be 
predicted  without  considerable 
error.  That  the  latter  should 
be  the  case  is  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether creditable  to  astrono- 
mers. The  nautical  almanacs 
use  still  the  tables  of  Baron 
Damoiseau,  published  in  1836, 
because  no  newer  are  available. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge that  predictions  based 
upon  them  are  often  somewhat 
seriously  wrong ;  yet  until 
within  the  last  twenty  years 
very  little  has  been  done  to 
effectually  remedy  this  state  of 
things.  It  is  therefore  all  the 
more  satisfactory  to  know  that 
two  long  investigations  are  now 
being  brought  to  a  close  which 
should  put  the  theory  upon  a 
basis  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  modern  criticism. 
However,  this  new  work  is  not 
yet  available :  in  the  working 
up  of  the  Fram  observations, 
the  best  possible  must  be  made 
of  the  old ;  and  this  is  how  the 
matter  stood.  Whenever  the 
almanac  announced  that  an 
eclipse  was  due,  and  the  sky 
was  clear,  Scott  Hansen  had 
gone  to  the  telescope  on  the  ice, 
and  turned  it  upon  Jupiter.  The 
four  little  moons  are  all  visible, 
shining  like  stars  of  the  sixth 


magnitude.  Suddenly  one  of 
them  begins  to  grow  dim  ;  it  is 
passing  into  the  shadow  which 
the  sun  casts  behind  the  planet. 
In  a  short  time  it  has  vanished 
entirely,  and  the  time  of  dis- 
appearance is  noted  as  exactly 
as  may  be,  within  two  or  three 
seconds  perhaps.  In  a  few  hours 
it  will  pass  out  of  the  shadow  ; 
the  observer  knows  very  nearly 
where  it  will  appear  again,  and 
as  the  time  approaches  he 
strains  his  gaze  to  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  returning  light. 
Again  the  time  is  noted.  Now 
the  certainty  with  which  it  is 
possible  to  note  the  time  of  dis- 
appearance or  reappearance  of 
a  faint  shred  of  light  depends 
upon  a  host  of  things :  the  size 
of  the  telescope,  the  clearness 
of  the  air,  and  keenness  of  vision 
are  some  of  them.  Two  obser- 
vers ten  miles  apart,  with  tele- 
scopes of  different  sizes,  would 
vary  somewhat  in  their  estim- 
ates. Much  more  certain  was 
it  that  the  Fram  observations, 
made  with  small  telescopes  on 
the  ice  in  the  misty  arctic  air, 
with  Jupiter  always  low  though 
never  setting,  would  be  dis- 
cordant from  the  results  ob- 
tained with  ampler  means  in 
the  comparative  comfort  of  a 
civilised  observatory.  Yet  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the 
comparison,  for  only  by  the  use 
of  the  latter  was  it  possible  to 
purge  the  predicted  times  of 
their  grosser  errors  :  the  epithet 
is  no  whit  too  strong  to  apply  to 
errors  of  a  minute  of  time,  in- 
sufferable in  a  prediction  of  this 
kind.  Professor  Geelmuuyden 
of  Christiania,  who  taught  the 
explorers  their  astronomy  before 
they  started,  and  undertook  the 
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discussion  of  all  the  observa- 
tions they  brought  back,  was 
forced  to  collect  results  from  all 
over  the  world,  to  arrive  at 
some  idea  of  how  far  the  pre- 
dictions really  were  wrong.  It 
must  be  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  the  energetic  owner 
of  a  certain  private  observatory 
in  New  South  Wales,  to  think 
that  the  observations  of  Jupiter's 
moons  that  he  made  during  the 
years  of  Nansen's  journey  have 
been  of  immense  value  to  prove 
what  way  the  Fram  really  went 
when  she  drifted  in  the  ice  past 
the  pole. 

And  to  what  result  did  it 
lead,  this  sitting  out  on  the 
ice  in  the  cold,  watching  for 
the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  moons 
to  find  the  time  at  Green- 
wich? It  was  the  only  check 
upon  the  chronometers  that 
could  be  made  in  winter,  when 
they  were  the  more  likely  to  go 
wrong.  Nor  was  the  check  un- 
necessary, for  it  turned  out  that 
of  the  three  chronometers  one 
ran  very  well,  and  two  rather 
badly.  Had  there  been  no 
check,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  for  it  but  to  take  an 
average  of  good  and  bad  alike. 
As  it  was,  the  evidence  of  two 
was  peremptorily  ruled  out  of 
court ;  the  third  was  found 
trustworthy,  and  there  are  not 
many  days  in  those  three 
winters  on  which  the  position 
of  the  Fram  is  uncertain  by  so 
much  as  a  mile. 

'Twill  be  a  long  time  before 
we  read  of  a  finer  piece  of 


work  than  was  done  by  Captain 
Sigurd  Scott  Hansen,  the  navi- 
gating officer  on  that  memor- 
able voyage.  Nansen  has 
drawn  a  graphic  sketch  of 
the  delights  of  arctic  explora- 
tion when  you  drive  your  ship 
into  the  ice  as  near  as  may  be 
to  the  chosen  place,  and  sit 
down  to  wait  comfortably  for 
the  drift  of  the  ice  to  carry  you 
across  the  pole.  Perhaps  in 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  Fram  he 
has  overdrawn  the  picture  of 
the  snug  life  on  board ;  yet  at 
least  it  was  far  worse  without. 
One  cannot  admire  too  much 
the  desperate  determination  of 
Scott  Hansen  to  leave  no  ob- 
servation unmade  which  could 
help  to  determine  beyond  all 
doubt  the  position  of  the  ship, 
though  the  thermometer  showed 
seventy  degrees  of  frost,  and 
bare  metal  burned  like  red  hot 
iron  in  the  intense  cold.  Over- 
board on  to  the  ice  he  went 
day  by  day,  and  many  times  a- 
day,  bent  on  showing  that  he 
had  learned  his  lesson  well 
from  the  professor  at  Chris- 
tiania,  that  though  the  every- 
day navigator  can  afford  to 
lay  aside  as  too  cumbrous 
and  troublesome  the  beautiful 
methods  of  finding  the  way  by 
the  stars  and  the  moon,  when 
it  comes  to  a  pinch  in  the  arc- 
tic seas — and  not  less  in  other 
parts  of  the  world — navigation 
is  no  more  a  distant  connection, 
but  becomes  again  to-day,  as  it 
was  in  the  past,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  astronomy. 
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BY  ANDKEW   LANG. 


THAT  a  game  of  dominoes  is 
a  Frenchman's  favourite  form 
of  physical  exercise  was  at  one 
time  the  opinion  of  the  Eng- 
lish. This  was  never  a  correct 
theory,  for  fencing,  so  widely 
practised  in  France,  is  one  of 
the  best  exercises  possible, 
bringing  all  sorts  of  muscles 
into  action,  and  demanding  the 
same  kind  of  calculation  and 
astuteness  as  the  invention  and 
delivery  of  "  head  -  balls  "  at 
cricket.  No  man  who  fences 
for  an  hour  a  -  day,  hard,  is 
short  of  exercise.  In  concen- 
trated exercise  fencing  is  as 
good  as  fives.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  physical  training  of  the 
army  (which  is  valuable  rather 
than  pleasant),  the  modern 
Frenchman  is,  or  may  be,  an 
oarsman,  and  football  has  not 
appealed  to  him  in  vain.  In 
the  projects  of  some  French 
educational  reformers  one  has 
seen  the  suggestion  that  at 
Kugby  football  it  should  be 
enough  to  touch  the  runner 
with  the  ball,  as  collaring  him 
is  a  violent,  dangerous,  and 
barbaric  procedure.  There  are 
obvious  practical  objections  to 
this  football  "with  arms  of 
courtesy."  The  runners  could 
not  go  half-a-dozen  yards  with- 
out being  touched.  Yet  our 
game  is  more  "courteous,"  or 
less  violent,  than  the  American 
form,  in  which  the  men  are 
padded  and  guarded,  while 
accidents  are  many  and  severe. 
Our  game  seems  a  happy 


medium  between  mere  "  tig " 
on  one  hand  and  the  ironclad 
American  pastime.  However, 
the  "  tig "  or  touching  game 
was  only  a  schoolmaster's  idea, 
and  the  French  have  met  a 
Scots  team  at  regular  "rug- 
ger." The  French  papers,  how- 
ever, were  not  justified  in  re- 
porting that  "the  Scots  wore 
their  coquettish  national  cos- 
tume," the  philabeg.  Another 
French  student  of  physical  edu- 
cation has  proposed  the  intro- 
duction of  baseball,  "without 
the  violence  which  the  Amer- 
icans have  imported  into  the 
game."  But  this  pastime 
would  be  very  like  rounders, 
which  is  a  game  for  girls  and 
children.  As  for  cricket,  that 
"does  not  set  the  genius  of 
the  Latin  races,"  an  opinion  a 
priori:  the  Latin  races  might 
try  the  experiment. 

On  the  whole,  games  do  not 
flourish  in  France ;  they  are 
only  beginning  to  revive  after 
two  centuries  of  disuse.  Up 
to  1700  or  so  the  French  had 
been  the  most  gamesome  people 
in  Europe,  and  the  least  afraid 
of  active  exercise  under  a  hot 
sun.  As  for  "violence,"  from 
tournaments  and  jousts  to 
saule,  or  hockey,  it  was  the 
breath  of  their  nostrils  till  the 
decadence  of  Louis  XIV. 

These  facts,  already  known 
to  readers  of  M.  Simeon  Luce, 
have  been  reinforced  by  M. 
Jusserand  in  his  new  book, 
'  Les  Sports  et  Jeux  d'Exercise 
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dans  1'Ancienne  France.'  M. 
Jusserand  is  anxious  that  his 
young  countrymen  should  "play 
up,"  and  revive  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  country  which 
was  the  mistress  of  medieval 
Europe  in  sports  and  pastimes. 
The  very  word  "sport,"  as  he 
remarks,  is  the  French  desport, 
desporter,  and  it  is  certain  that 
some  of  our  games,  especially 
tennis,  la  paume,  were  directly 
borrowed  from  the  French,  as 
the  terms  of  the  pastime  prove. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Norman 
archers  practically  won  the 
battle  of  Senlac :  the  old  Eng- 
lish, like  the  Spartans  and 
Homeric  Greeks,  and  the  Scots, 
despising  "  long  bowls,"  and 
desiring  to  come  to  hand-strokes. 
But  I  do  not  feel  certain  that 
the  English  long-bow  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Normans.  Our 
historians  usually  attribute  the 
marked  use  of  the  weapon  to 
Edward  I.,  who  imported  it 
from  his  Welsh  opponents. 
The  learning  of  the  subject  will 
be  found  in  Mr  Charles  Long- 
man's historical  essay  in  the 
'Badminton  Book  of  Archery.' 
In  any  case  the  English,  from 
Edward  I.  onwards,  notoriously 
improved  on  the  foreign  use 
of  the  bow,  even  as  employed 
by  their  Norman  conquerors. 
Archery  clubs,  put  down  at  the 
Revolution,  flourish  in  Northern 
France,  and  probably  our  toxo- 
philites  would  be  glad  to  give 
them  a  meeting. 

As  to  games,  as  early  as 
1319  a  royal  ordinance  of 
Philip  the  Long,  in  the  in- 
terests of  archery,  denounced 
palet,  quilles  (skittles),  soule 
(hockey,  and,  when  played 
without  a  club,  football),  and 


similar  games.     Our  Scots  law 
was   equally   hard    on   football 
and     golf      in     the     following 
century.     In  1363  Edward  III. 
denounced  all  ball  games — foot- 
ball, hand -ball,  and   stick -ball 
(pila  bacularis) — also  cambuca, 
which   some  have  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  golf.     Now  there 
are  many  sorts  of  stick-ball,  as 
pall-mall  (jeu  de  mail),  hockey, 
golf,   and   the   curious   golf   of 
modern  Flanders,  wherein  you 
may  hit   your  opponent's  ball 
into  a  hazard.     The  clubs  are 
deeply  spooned  irons,  the  ball  is 
of  beech-wood.     Among  games 
of    stick -ball    may   have   been 
rudimentary     cricket,      played 
with    a    crooked    club,    in  this 
country,      during      the      early 
eighteenth  century.     We  must 
remember  this  possibility,  as  the 
origins  of  cricket  are  very  ob- 
scure, and  M.  Jusserand  claims 
France  as  its  birthplace.      All 
such  claims  are  perilous.     Who 
invented  skittles  ?     The  French 
had     skittles,     if      quilles     are 
skittles,  very  early.     A  skittle- 
frame  of  the  fifteenth  century 
has  been  found  in  an  old  Eng- 
lish house ;  and  the  author  of  a 
work    on   the   game,   of   about 
1770,  minutely  describes  Chinese 
and  Persian  skittles.    This  illus- 
trious   game    may   have    been 
brought    to    Western     Europe 
by  the  Crusaders,  or  may  be  a 
developed   form  of   the   "  nine- 
men's-morris,"  and  of  independ- 
ent   evolution.       The    Spanish 
conquerors  under  Cortes  found 
the  Aztecs  playing  a  form  of 
tennis,  with  a  stone  circle  for 
the  grille,   and   this  game  the 
Aztecs   did    not    borrow   from 
Europeans.      The  Red  Indians 
had  what   the    French  call   la 
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crosse  before  Europeans  landed, 
and  la  crosse  is  only  a  species 
of  hockey  or  soule.  Thus  games 
may  be  independently  invented 
(as  in  the  case  of  Aztec  back- 
gammon) in  various  regions. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  certain  how 
many  of  our  games  may  be  of 
Roman  introduction,  so  that  the 
whole  topic  of  the  origin  of 
games  is  dark.  The  people 
deserve  the  credit  who  bring 
the  game  to  perfection,  as  the 
French  did  in  the  case  of  tennis, 
and  as,  almost  certainly,  the 
Dutch  did  in  the  case  of  golf. 
The  ingenious  researches  of  Mr 
James  Cunningham,  in  Holland, 
leave  little  doubt  on  that  head. 
Medieval  Scotland,  purchasing 
all  its  commodities  from  Hol- 
land, bought  golf -balls  there 
till  the  reign  of  James  VI., 
after  which  we  became  the 
teachers  of  the  world  in  this 
pastime,  now  for  long  neglected 
by  the  Batavian  inventors. 

Tennis  is  the  game  of  kings, 
and  as  it  now  exists  is  purely 
French,  though  in  France  much 
neglected.  When  Paris  had 
but  eight  booksellers  she  had 
thirteen  master-makers  of  ten- 
nis-balls (1292).  The  working- 
classes  played  ;  and  in  1485  the 
clergy  were  forbidden  to  play 
publicly  and  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves. Among  the  documents 
about  that  extraordinary  per- 
son, the  false  Joan  of  Arc,  is 
the  statement  of  a  priest  that 
he  had  played  at  tennis  with 
her.  Guy  de  Laval,  the  writer 
of  an  interesting  letter  on  the 
true  Joan  of  Arc,  mentions 
that  he  had  been  playing  tennis 
when  he  first  met  this  "  thing 
all  divine,"  the  Maid.  The 
game  of  la  longue  paume  was 


at  first  played,  like  our  lawn- 
tennis,  in  the  open  air,  which 
explains  how  working  people 
could  afford  the  expense.  It  is 
the  court  that  makes  tennis  a 
game  for  the  rich.  The  best 
balls  came  from  France,  and 
were  stuffed  with  dogs'  hair, — 
"  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek 
hath  already  stuffed  tennis- 
balls,"  as  M.  Jusserand  cites 
Claudio's  banter  of  Benedick. 
It  seems  that  before  Charles 
VIII.  tennis  was  played  with 
the  hand,  then  with  the  gloved 
hand,  then  with  a  glove  faced 
with  crossed  strings,  and  finally 
with  the  raquette.  The  game 
of  to-day  was  full-grown  as 
to  implements,  counting,  and 
chases,  though  not  as  to  side- 
walls,  before  1555.  For  long 
tennis  a  kind  of  parchment- 
covered  racquet,  as  a  battledore, 
was  used  ;  and  a  fragment  of  the 
lost  books  of  Livy  is  said  to 
have  been  found  on  such  a 
racquet.  Tennis  was  played 
everywhere.  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land played,  to  his  ruin,  in  an 
open  court ;  but  under  the  Valois 
kings,  or  rather  later,  the  covered 
and  walled  court  was  introduced, 
with  all  its  advantages.  These 
courts  were  styled  tripots.  We 
know  that  Darnley  played  ten- 
nis with  Kiccio  shortly  before 
the  murder  of  that  minstrel. 
Whether  the  court  was  open 
or  not  does  not  appear.  The 
pent-house  and  the  grille  look 
as  if  they  had  been  adapted 
from  a  pent-house  and  small  ' 
window  in  the  court  of  a 
chateau,  just  as  the  Eton  game 
of  fives  has  been  evolved  in  its 
peculiar  form  out  of  a  casual 
buttress  in  the  wall. 

In  1596  an  Italian  traveller 
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notes  that  there  were  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tennis- 
courts  in  Paris,  and  a  Vene- 
tian ambassador  declares  that 
there  were  eighteen  hundred. 
M.  Jusserand  cites  a  crusty 
English  tourist  of  1598, 
Robert  Dallington,  who  com- 
plains that  the  French  played 
tennis  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
when  he  was  fain  to  sit  in 
the  shade.  The  game  was 
probably  the  open-air  game, 
long  tennis;  but  what  an  un- 
worthy, un  -  English  tourist 
was  this !  If  the  Elizabethan 
sportsman  was  afraid  of  the 
sun,  national  characters  have 
altered.  I  remember,  at  Pau, 
an  April  day  so  tropical  that 
Britons  found  the  shade  in- 
tolerable, and  the  only  way 
to  endure  the  heat  was  to  go 
and  play  cricket.  But  no 
alien  played  except  a  Dutch- 
man, and,  for  reasons  which 
are  neither  here  nor  there,  I 
so  far  forgot  myself  as  to 
bowl  at  his  legs,  which  I  did 
not  miss.  It  was  the  French 
who  sat  under  awnings  and 
ate  ices,  as  I  doubt  not  that 
the  malcontent  Dallington  had 
a  cool  flask  beside  him  while 
he  watched  the  French  tennis 
players  in  1598.  He  says 
that  the  English,  though 
they  followed  French  customs, 
neglected  the  jeu  de  mail,  or 
pall-mall.  But  Queen  Mary's 
enemies  declare  that  she 
played  pall-mall  after  Darn- 
ley's  death — conduct  unworthy 
of  a  mourning  widow.  Scot- 
land was  before  England  in 
adopting  the  jeu  de  mail. 

We  really  cannot  admit  Dal- 
lington, "  the  gruncher  "  (grin- 
cheux),  as  a  fair  example  of  a 


Briton  of  the  age  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  But,  undeniably,  the 
French  were  then  more  given 
to  hard  exercise  at  games  than 
our  ancestors  in  England  were. 
In  Scotland  we  were  hard  at 
golf,  and  pall-mall,  and  tennis, 
as  we  read  in  James  Melvill's 
Diary ;  and  golf  crossed  the 
Border  with  James  VI.  How, 
then,  and  why,  did  games 
desert  France  for  England? 
Partly,  I  think,  because  one 
Poquelin,  otherwise  Moliere, 
and  other  actors,  set  up  their 
theatres  in  tennis-courts.  The 
dramatic  art  usurped  the  field 
of  the  game,  and  as  it  waxed 
tennis  waned.  Louis  XIV.,  un- 
like Charles  II.,  seems  to  have 
been  slack  at  tennis.  At  this 
very  time  the  Duke  of  York 
was  a  champion  at  golf  and 
jeu  de  mail,  in  the  Mall  and 
on  the  links  of  Leith.  But  the 
majestical  warrior,  Louis  XIV., 
probably  could  not  bear  to  be 
beaten  at  tennis,  and  preferred 
to  hang  about  among  the 
women.  People  grew  intel- 
lectual, talked  literature,  went 
to  the  play,  philosophised,  flirted, 
and  ceased  to  take  exercise  ex- 
cept in  the  dance.  In  1627  the 
Dutch  ambassador  counted  a 
hundred  and  fourteen  tennis- 
courts  in  Paris;  in  1780  there 
were  only  ten ;  and  the  tennis- 
court  at  Versailles  was  degraded 
to  a  scene  of  radical  agitation, 
as  may  be  read  in  Carlyle  and 
other  authorities.  One  cannot 
imagine  the  philosophes  and 
their  friends  bounding  about  a 
tennis  -  court.  Meanwhile,  in 
England,  happy  England, 
cricket  was  already  a  game 
for  men,  and  our  hearts  of  oak, 
about  1670,  pitched  their  stumps 
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in  Syria,  where  they  did  not 
strike  root.  The  Syrian  sun  is 
hot  enough,  but  times  and  na- 
tional character  were  alter- 
ing :  France  was  deserting  her 
tennis  -  courts,  Britons  were 
pitching  the  stumps  on  alien 
shores. 

The  fact,  however  we  may 
explain  it,  is  that  the  English 
educated  classes  took  up  the 
popular  pastimes,  such  as 
cricket,  improved,  organised, 
and  codified  them,  just  when  the 
higher  social  ranks  of  France 
were  abandoning  even  games 
already  organised.  Our  public 
schools,  Winchester,  Eton,  and 
Harrow,  gave  to  cricket  the 
attention  which  it  deserves ; 
and  when  the  boys  left  they 
played  with  the  yokels  at 
Hambledon  and  on  a  hundred 
other  village  greens.  Then  Mr 
Lord  took  his  ground,  and  the 
M.C.C.  codified  the  rules  of  the 
game.  In  France  the  noblesse 
had  no  Eton  or  Winchester,  did 
not  keep  up  in  their  parks  the 
games  which  "  Horace  Waddle- 
poodle"  despised  at  school ;  and, 
generally,  the  French  upper 
classes  took  to  philosophy  and 
flirting.  The  Revolution  and 
the  wars  were  unfavourable  to 
pastimes,  and  except  in  country 
places  among  the  peasants  and 
bourgeoisie,  they  ceased  to  exist. 
To  an  observer  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel  it  appears  that 
before  France  can  again  become 
a  gamesome  country,  there  must 
be  a  considerable  change  in  her 
society  and  in  the  methods  of 
her  public  schools.  The  public 
schools  and  the  village  clubs 
(like  the  famed  Lascelles  Hall 
club  in  Yorkshire)  are  the 
cradles  of  manly  pastimes.  In 
this  department  the  actual 


Lyc6es  are  at  present  inactive. 
But  there  are  regions  of  France, 
chiefly  in  the  north  and  in 
Brittany,  where  the  villagers 
keep  up  the  medieval  games 
with  enthusiastic  energy.  A 
writer  of  1855  describes  a  kind 
of  "  scrimmage "  at  soule  or 
choule  (the  Irish  "hurling,"  our 
"  bandy  -  ball,"  shinty,  or 
hockey),  and  the  picture  closely 
resembles  a  "  scrimmage "  at 
the  old  unreformed  Rugby  foot- 
ball of  Tom  Brown's  period. 
Soule  is  of  extreme  antiquity  in 
France,  but  I  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  England  borrowed 
it  either  as  a  stick  -  game 
(hockey)  or  a  foot-game  (foot- 
ball). The  sport  is  natural — 
nay,  inevitable.  A  boy  is  kick- 
ing or  hitting  a  ball  in  one 
direction,  the  first  boy  he  meets 
kicks  or  hits  it  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Reflection  adds  goals 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  the 
game  is  born.  The  Vikings 
played;  we  read  of  hockey  in 
the  days  of  Grettir.  The  heroic 
Irish  played;  we  hear  of 
hurling-matches  in  the  ancient 
Irish  legends,  half-myth,  half- 
history.  Even  the  Australian 
black  fellows  had  their  native 
unborrowed  "  punt  -  about "  : 
they  had  not  ^developed  goals. 

The  French  soule,  therefore, 
in  all  its  varieties,  was  a  na- 
tural game  existing  everywhere. 
Men  and  boys  lost  their  tempers, 
and  used  their  clubs  to  thump 
their  opponents  in  old  Iceland, 
in  old  ^Ireland,  and,  as  many 
records*  prove,  in  old  France. 
Henri  II.  was  a  player,  and  the 
"  Prince  of  Poets,"  Pierre  Ron- 
sard,  won  a  match  for  the  king's 
side  by  his  swiftness  and  skill. 
M.  Jusserand  admits  that  there 
is  no  proof  of  the  borrowing  of 
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this  game  by  England  from 
France,  or  the  reverse.  As  I 
have  remarked,  it  is  a  natural 
game,  springing  up  in  every 
soil.  It  was  as  popular  in  medi- 
eval as  in  modern  Scotland. 
But  local  conditions  are  stereo- 
typed in  local  rules,  and  some 
of  these  local  rules  became  popu- 
lar, and  are  codified,  as  in  the 
Rugby  and  Eton  games,  while 
"The  Wall"  and  the  Win- 
chester game  are  confined  to 
their  birthplaces.  In  polo  we 
have  simply  hockey  on  horse- 
back, a  very  ancient  oriental 
sport  brought  to  England  in 
recent  years.  In  France  the 
native  football  survives  most 
strongly  in  Brittany,  and  hockey 
or  soule,  with  various  rules,  on 
the  Flemish  frontier  and  in 
Picardy.  The  peasants  and 
miners  do  their  duty  by  these 
games ;  but  the  pupils  of  the 
Lycees  have  not  kept  them  up 
at  school,  and  do  not,  therefore, 
continue  to  practise  them  in 
early  manhood.  There  is  no 
community  of  pastime,  as  in 
England,  between  the  boys  of 
the  educated  classes  and  the 
village  lads,  who  among  us 
supply  the  professionals.  The 
Lyc^e  lads  in  the  holidays  do 
not  play  against  the  village  lads, 
as  far  as  I  gather,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  chief  reason 
why  France  is  not  the  country 
of  athletic  sports  that  it  was  of 
old.  Till  the  breach  between 
social  classes  is  crossed  in  the 
matter  of  games,  till  the  Lycee 
boys  play  football  and  soule  at 
school,  and  play  at  home  in 
the  holidays  with  the  parish 
athletes,  games  will  not  revive 
in  France.  As  M.  Jusserand 
remarks,  orators  declare  that 
cricket  does  not  suit  the  Latin 
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genius.  It  would  have  to  be 
borrowed  full-grown  from  Eng- 
land (which  would  not  be  popu- 
lar), and  we  see  that  it  does  not 
suit  the  Americans.  They  want 
a  more  rapid  game — baseball  or 
football.  They  would  be  wearied 
by  a  three  days'  match,  perhaps 
a  "  draw,"  perhaps  as  slow  as 
a  defensive  innings  often  is. 
Cricket  suits  all  manner  of  In- 
dian races — witness  the  Parsee 
players  and  the  Rajpoots.  It 
suits  the  Samoans,  the  negroes 
of  our  West  Indian  colonies,  and 
the  Australian  black  fellows. 
But  the  Americans  (with  ex- 
ceptions, notably  at  Philadel- 
phia) do  not  take  to  cricket, 
and  I  do  not  expect  to  see  the 
Departments  of  France  play 
each  other,  or  to  find  cricket 
established  at  the  Lycees.  The 
path  of  French  sportive  develop- 
ment seems  more  likely  to  follow 
the  lines  of  rowing,  hockey,  la 
crosse,  and  football. 

None  the  less  M.  Jusserand 
thinks  that  we  borrowed 
cricket  from  France.  The 
word  criquet  means  a  stick 
planted  in  the  ground.  Such 
a  stick,  associated  with  a  ball 
game,  is  mentioned  in  a  MS.  of 
1478.  But  it  may  have  been  a 
stick  to  play  or  putt  a  ball  at, 
as  in  croquet  and  rudimentary 
golf.  We  find  no  mention  of 
cricket  in  England  before  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV. ;  but  it 
may  have  been  one  of  the 
games  of  ball  and  stick  Fcon- 
demned  in  the  mass  by  Edward 
III.  Cotgrave's  Anglo-French 
Dictionary  (1611)  speaks  of 
cricket,  and,  as  a  French 
equivalent,  gives  Grosser  from 
crosse,  a  crooked  stick  with 
which  small  boys  play  at 
cricket.  But  did  French  boys 
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play  cricket  in  1611,  or  did 
Cotgrave  merely  choose  to  call 
by  the  name  of  "cricket"  a 
French  game  played,  like 
Jacobean  cricket,  with  a 
crooked  stick?  We  know  no 
mention  of  a  French  game 
called  criquet.  No  French 
representation  of  cricket,  in 
art,  is  found  before  1750,  and 
then  the  artist,  Gravelot,  had 
lived  in  England,  and  drawn 
cricket  players  there.  M.  Jus- 
serand  mentions,  but  does  not 
reproduce,  a  picture  of  a  table 
(like  a  billiard -table)  "with 
piquets,  or  stumps,  ball,  and 
bat,  among  the  miniatures  of 
the  'Livre  d'Ango,'  about 
1514."  This  would  be  a  table 
game  of  "little  cricket,"  and 
would  imply  the  previous 
existence  in  France  of  real 
field-cricket.  In  a  later  edition 
perhaps  M.  Jusserand  may  re- 
produce this  miniature,  which 
ought  to  settle  the  question. 
One  is  anxious  to  know  how 
many  stumps  are  used.  It  is 
a  strong  argument  for  M. 
Jusserand  that  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  derives  "  cricket " 
from  the  French  criquet.  But 
the  derivation  is  not  certain. 
Any  stick  game  is  crosse  in 
France,  and  though  both  Cot- 
grave  (1611)  and  Urquhart 
(1653)  translate  crosse  by 
cricket,  it  does  not  follow  that 
cricket  flourished  in  France. 
The  subject  needs  further  re- 
search :  at  present  M.  Jus- 
serand seems  to  me  to  be 
"  one  up "  in  the  argument, 
and  the  French  miniature  of 
about  1514  may  settle  the 
question.  But  cricket  was  a 
man's  game  in  England  during 
the  Restoration ;  and  England 


made  and  codified  the  rules, 
added  the  third  stump,  the 
straight  bat,  overhand  bowling, 
and  other  essentials.  M.  Jus- 
serand gives  us  due  credit  for 
the  actual  game.  If  he  proves 
to  be  right  in  his  theory  of  its 
French  origin  (as  I  incline  to 
think  that  he  is),  perhaps  his 
countrymen  will  more  readily 
return  to  the  glorious  pastime 
which  they  abandoned  long  ago. 
The  fencers  of  France  have  all 
the  qualities  of  head,  legs,  and 
arms  which  fit  them  to  excel 
at  cricket.  They  would  soon 
overcome  that  aversion  to 
being  "  cut  over "  which  was 
no  part  of  the  national  char- 
acter before  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV. 

If  an  alien  might  offer  a 
suggestion  to  the  persons  who 
wish  to  introduce  sportive 
exercises  in  French  schools,  I 
would  whisper,  Begin  with 
fives  and  squash  rackets.  The 
courts  occupy  little  space,  the 
exercise  is  of  the  best,  they  do 
not  require  the  day-long  period 
of  a  cricket  match,  and  the 
game  is  rapid,  brisk,  and  bust- 
ling. Next,  if  a  school  does 
not  possess  a  dozen  acres  or  so 
of  level  ground  under  grass,  the 
game  known  as  "snob-cricket," 
little  cricket,  "*stump-and-ball," 
and  so  forth,  might  be  intro- 
duced. If  it  became  popular 
with  the  boys,  regular  cricket 
would  soon  be  in  demand. 

M.  Jusserand  offers  good  de- 
scriptions of  the  various  games 
cognate  to  golf  which  are  very 
ancient  in  France.  A  Book  of 
Hours  of  the  fifteenth  century 
shows  a  man  "  addressing  him- 
self to  his  ball."  His  club  has 
a  head  like  a  shovel,  flat,  thin, 
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and  broad ;  or  again  we  may 
compare  it  to  the  mace  (masse) 
used  at  bagatelle.  The  player 
advances  his  left  leg  and  plays 
off  it ;  he  hits  with  the  side  of 
his  club,  as  at  golf.  In  jeu  de 
mail,  at  least  since  1700,  the 
club  is  hammer  -  shaped  like  a 
croquet  -  mallet.  The  swing, 
inculcated  in  Lautier's  book  of 
1717,  is  precisely  the  orthodox 
swing  at  golf.  The  late  Mr 
Quaritch  outbid  me  for  the  only 
copy  of  Lautier  I  ever  saw,  so  I 
quote  him  from  'L'Academie 
des  Jeux '  (1752,  Amsterdam). 
He  bids  us  swing  from  the  hips, 
but  "  keep  your  eye  on  the  ball " 
("  sans  perdre  la  boule  de  vue  "). 
"  Slow  back,"  says  Lautier  ("On 
ne  doit  pas  lever  le  mail  trop 
vite  "),  and  the  wider  the  curve 
described  by  the  club  the  better. 
Some  play  only  with  the  arms, 
he  says,  but  the  swing  is  the 
thing.  The  left  elbow  must  not 

be  raised  (as  in  Mr 's  style), 

and  the  directions  as  to  the  grip 
are  orthodox.  A  prolonged 
"waggle"  in  addressing  the 
ball  is  justly  denounced.  If 
you  use  too  long  a  club,  you 
sclaff;  if  too  short  a  club,  you 
are  apt  to  top  ("  prendre  la  boule 
par  les  cheveux").  Obviously 
the  prime  rules  of  play  are 
identical  with  those  of  golf; 
but  the  balls  were  made  of  box- 
tree  roots,  whereas  in  Scotland 
we  had  for  centuries  used  balls 
stuffed  with  feathers  before 
gutta  -  percha  came  in.  Louis 
Brun,  a  Proven9al  player,  could 
drive  400  yards,  probably  on  a 
smooth,  hard,  artificial  ground. 
In  Paris  you  might  tee  your 
ball  for  each  stroke  ("mettre  sa 
boule  en  beau  "),  not  so  in  Pro- 
vence. In  playing  at  the  passe 
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(which  I  think  was  an  elevated 
iron  circle)  a  lofting  iron  (la 
Uve)  was  used.  What  kind  of 
clubs  were  used  for  playing  out 
of  hazards  does  not  appear.  To 
hit  your  companions  or  caddy 
(porte-leve)  was  only  "  a  rub  in 
the  green."  There  are  as  many 
rules  as  at  golf,  and  they  are  of 
much  the  same  nature.  This 
game  is  now  played  chiefly  at 
Montpelier  along  roads.  There 
must  be  many  lost  balls.  In 
1752  fore-caddies  were  employed, 
as  in  the  Scotland  of  the  period, 
to  find  the  ball.  Except  for 
putting,  the  jeu  de  mail  was 
almost  identical  with  golf.  As 
early  as  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Flemish  players  putted 
to  holes;  the  Scots  followed 
suit. 

I  have  only  touched  on  a  few 
of  the  games  described  by  M. 
Jusserand.  His  chapters  on 
tournaments  and  jousts,  though 
learned  and  interesting,  deal 
with  times  and  exercises  long 
passed  away.  His  object  is  to 
help  to  revive  healthy  and 
manly  pastimes,  and  to  remind 
France  that,  in  imitating  our 
sports,  she  only  "takes  back 
her  own."  Many  designs  from 
medieval  and  later  works  of  art 
illustrate  this  valuable  book, 
especially  interesting  to  the 
student  of  the  evolution  of 
games,  and  of  the  social  con- 
ditions in  which  they  thrive. 
Their  nature  is  "to  bring  to- 
gether people  who  would  not 
otherwise  meet."  If  games  are 
to  revive  in  France,  it  must 
be  by  virtue  of  the  reunion  of 
classes.  The  social  pastimes  of 
football,  hockey,  and  cricket 
are  much  preferable  to  the 
excitements  of  "motors." 
2K 
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A     CHINAMAN     IN    LONDON. 


IN  the  year  1875  the  civilised 
world  was  shocked  by  the  news 
that  Mr  Margary,  of  the  British 
consular  service  in  China,  had 
been  murdered  in  the  frontier 
province  of  Yunnan  with  the 
approval,  if  not  with  the  con- 
nivance, of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. After  lengthy  ne- 
gotiations it  was  arranged  that 
an  embassy  should  be  sent  from 
Peking  to  London  to  apologise 
for  the  crime ;  and  it  was  fur- 
ther determined  that,  for  the 
improvement  of  political  re- 
lations between  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  ambassador  should 
become  the  first  resident  repre- 
sentative of  China  at  the  Court 
of  St  James's.  Happily  for  the 
two  empires  an  official  was 
chosen  for  the  office  who  was 
eminently  fitted  for  the  post. 
Kuo  Sung  -  t'ao,  the  man- 
darin appointed,  was  essen- 
tially a  liberal  -  minded  man  : 
he  was  of  an  extremely  court- 
eous nature,  and  was  pro- 
nounced by  Mr  Gladstone  to 
be  the  most  genial  Oriental 
he  had  ever  met.  He  had 
studied,  also,  European  politics, 
and  had  even  attempted  to 
learn  English.  He  came, 
therefore,  with  every  advan- 
tage, and  with  a  cordial  desire 
to  promote  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 
In  this  he  was  thoroughly 
successful ;  and  when  he  went 
back  to  China  in  1879  he  left 
a  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances,  both  official  and 
otherwise,  who  sincerely  re- 
gretted his  departure.  Hap- 


pily for  us  he  brought  as  one 
of  his  secretaries  a  man  who 
was  imbued  with  the  true 
spirit  of  a  diarist.  Chang  had 
already  once  before  visited 
England  on  a  temporary  mis- 
sion, and  added  to  his  quali- 
fications the  possession  of  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish. He  was  able  and  willing, 
therefore,  to  make  himself  use- 
ful while  in  London.  He  went 
everywhere  where  his  chief 
went,  and  to  many  places  to 
which  Kuo  did  not  go.  He 
saw  and  heard  everything 
he  could,  and  with  exemplary 
diligence  entered  his  daily  ex- 
periences in  a  diary.  Still 
better,  he  published  his  records 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country- 
men, and  the  work  now  lies 
before  us  in  eight  slim  volumes. 
For  Englishmen  its  usefulness 
is  considerably  curtailed  by  the 
fact  of  its  being  published  in 
Chinese ;  and  even  were  it  ren- 
dered into  English,  there  would 
be  much  which  would  be  unin- 
teresting. He  describes  every- 
thing at  length,  and  enters  into 
minute  details  as  to  the  daily 
life  in  the  country  which,  though 
doubtless  read  with  eagerness 
by  his  compatriots,  form  super- 
fluous knowledge  for  ourselves. 
The  fact  which  first  strikes  the 
reader  of  his  pages  is  the  extra- 
ordinary persistence  with  which 
he,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Legation,  went  to 
teas  (ch'a  hui)  and  evening 
parties.  Every  lady  in  Lon- 
don seems  to  have  opened  her 
house  to  the  welcome  stran- 
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gers,  and  for  several  seasons  Chuwensen  (?  Johnson).  But 
they  became  well  -  established  the  full  meed  of  admiration 
lions.  Their  first  experience  of  was  reserved  for  the  singing 
dances  was  a  revelation  to  and  dancing  of  a  young  lady 
them.  The  dresses  of  the  ladies  named  Alice  at  one  of  the 
shocked  them  somewhat  at  first  music-halls,  who  in  his  own 
sight,  but  this  soon  wore  off,  words  "intoxicated  her  audi- 
and  the  writer  of  the  diary  ence  with  delight."  He  does 
compares  favourably  the  ap-  not — and  here  he  is  probably 
pearance  of  English  ladies,  wise — give  his  opinion  of  the 
even  with  their  bare  necks  and  people  he  meets,  and  his  re- 
arms, with  that  of  his  own  marks  on  his  hosts  and  host- 
countrywomen.  He  admired  esses  are  scanty ;  but  in  one 
the  music,  also,  and  remarks  place  he  accords  to  a  Mrs 
that,  while  in  China  the  dance  Kataerh,  who  entertained  him 
is  the  main  thing  attended  to,  at  tea,  the  distinguished  po- 
rn England  music  rules  the  sition  of  being  the  most  accom- 
ball.  He  is  of  opinion,  too,  plished  lady  in  London.  He 
after  some  months'  experience,  allows  us  to  see,  however,  when 
that  the  slow  and  inelastic  people  bored  him,  for  we  meet 
movements  of  the  solitary  per-  with  such  entries  as  "  So-and-so 
formers  to  which  he  had  been  called  and  stayed  a  very  long 
accustomed  are  not  to  be  com-  time " ;  and  the  difference  be- 
pared  to  the  rapid  and  com-  tween  the  entertainments  which 
bined  gyrations  of  English  amused  him  and  those  which 
dancers.  On  the  whole,  he  did  not  are  sufficiently  marked 
considers  a  ball  a  sight  well  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
worth  seeing ;  and  he  was  par-  ject.  We  meet,  for  instance, 
ticularly  struck  with  the  evident  with  such  entries  as  "  Went  to 
enjoyment  of  the  dancers,  whose  an  evening  party  at  Mrs  A.'s. 
gaiety  and  zest  delighted  him.  Very  few  people.  Came  away 
He  evidently  ranks,  in  the  spirit  early,"  and  we  can  picture  a 
of  a  true  Oriental,  a  fan-se-po  failure  from  Chang's  point  of 
(fancy  ball)  as  inferior  to  an  view.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
ordinary  dance,  though  he  was  hear  of  crowded  rooms,  bright 
much  amused  at  the  dresses  dresses,  and  gay  talk,  and  then 
and  the  grotesque  appearances  we  are  quite  sure  to  read  at  the 
of  the  performers.  end  of  the  entry,  "  Went  home 
Curiously  enough,  though  late."  Sometimes  he  makes 
English  singing  is  as  different  mention  of  the  suppers  at 
from  Chinese  singing  as  the  which  he  took  part ;  and  he 
artillery  band  is  from  the  bag-  speaks,  in  one  passage,  with 
pipes,  he  admired  it  greatly ;  enthusiasm  of  the  roast  chicken 
and  he  speaks  especially  of  a  and  fried  fish  of  which  he  par- 
song,  the  title  of  which  he  gives  took  at  a  house  in  Pikatili 
as  "Yenjan,"  which  was  sung  (Piccadilly), 
at  an  afternoon  party  by  a  Of  our  habits  he  writes  at 
boy  whose  name  is  partly  con-  length  for  the  benefit  of  his 
cealed  under  the  transliteration  countrymen,  and  he  enlarges 
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on  the  national  traits  which 
he  has  observed.  He  states, 
with  an  air  of  complaint,  that, 
when  we  possess  anything  rare 
or  precious,  we  have  a  way  of 
showing  it  off  to  all  visitors, 
and  of  insisting  on  their  admir- 
ing it.  He  credits  us,  however, 
with  being  sincere.  English- 
men, he  says,  "  are  not  fond  of 
idle  talk ;  if  they  have  a  duty 
to  perform,  they  devote  them- 
selves with  diligence  to  it ;  if 
they  have  a  binding  engage- 
ment, they  fulfil  it  to  the  letter 
of  the  law;  the  right  and  the 
wrong  they  discuss  seriously, 
and  painfully  distinguish  be- 
tween them;  they  are  willing 
to  accept  excuses ;  they  are 
straightforward  and  honest ; 
they  do  not  make  a  pretence 
of  diligence,  and  they  do  not 
assume  a  yielding  attitude." 
And  he  sums  us  up  in  these 
words,  "  Altogether,  sincerity 
is  their  ruling  principle,  and  a 
man  who  is  untruthful,  and 
does  not  keep  to  his  engage- 
ments, is  regarded  as  having 
lost  his  respectability,  and  as 
having  forfeited  his  good  name. 
They  may  be  said  to  be  severe 
in  passing  sentence  on  them- 
selves." 

On  several  occasions  we  find 
by  his  diary  that  he  benefited 
by  the  national  honesty  which 
he  admires.  Once  he  lost  a 
fan  in  the  streets,  and  was  sur- 
prised by  its  being  returned  to 
him  the  next  day.  A  more 
serious  loss  was  that  of  a  £20 
note,  which  was  returned  to 
him  by  a  lamplighter,  whose 
honesty  he  rewarded  by  the 
gift  of  10s.  But  what  struck 
him  most,  at  first  sight,  in 
coming  to  England,  was  the 


contrariety  in  the  habits  of 
the  two  peoples.  "  In  politics," 
he  writes,  "the  people  speak 
and  the  rulers  listen."  After 
reading  the  accounts  of  the 
Privy  Councils  over  which  the 
Do  wager -Empress  has  lately 
presided,  we  can  quite  under- 
stand the  difference  between 
the  two  procedures  in  this  re- 
spect striking  him  as  strange 
and  noticeable.  "In  domestic 
matters  women  lead  and  men 
follow ;  they  write  from  left 
to  right ;  their  books  begin  at 
the  end;  at  dinner  they  begin 
with  soup  and  go  on  to  meats ; 
they  eat  heavy  food  before 
fruit ;  the  seat  of  honour  is  on 
the  right  hand ;  they  pay  re- 
spect to  the  host  and  look 
comparatively  lightly  on  the 
guests ;  at  dinner  the  host 
sits  in  the  middle  and  the 
guests  arrange  themselves  on 
each  side  of  him  like  wings ; 
when  they  beckon  a  man  they 
hold  the  palm  of  the  hand  up- 
wards and  move  the  index 
finger  backwards  and  for- 
wards." For  these  diverg- 
ences from  the  ways  and 
habits  of  his  countrymen  he 
has  no  explanation  to  offer 
except  to  say  that  they  are 
due  either  »to  national  pro- 
pensities or  to  the  fact  that 
Englishmen  are,  unhappily  for 
them,  banished  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  world  to  China. 

From  such  matters  he  turns 
to  the  social  relationships,  and 
finds  that  modern  extrava-' 
gance  is  a  serious  impediment 
in  the  way  of  marriage,  which, 
as  a  true  Confucianist,  he  con- 
siders should  be  the  first  object 
of  every  human  being.  He  tells 
his  countrymen  —  but  he  does 
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not  give  us  his  authority — that 
an  English  lady  spends  ten 
times  as  much  as  a  man.  A 
single  dress,  he  affirms,  costs 
£10 — a  singularly  modest  esti- 
mate ;  the  situation  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  it  is 
never  worn  more  than  twice. 
He  is  shocked  at  the  idea  that 
what  with-  entertaining,  car- 
riages and  horses,  and  house- 
hold expenses,  a  lady  gets 
through  over  £100  a -week! 
The  result  is  that  young  ladies 
are  obliged  to  reject  every  suitor 
who  has  not  a  long  purse,  and 
men  are  compelled  to  think 
twice  before  they  make  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  debts 
of  these  extravagant  but  at- 
tractive partners.  Young  ladies, 
we  learn  from  him,  leave  match- 
making to  their  parents  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  twenty, 
after  which  age  they  choose  their 
husbands  for  themselves  with  a 
free  hand  and  a  light  heart. 
Into  the  household  arrange- 
ments he  enters  at  full  length, 
and  describes  minutely  the 
duties  and  habits  of  every 
rank  of  servant  from  the  house- 
keeper to  the  scullion.  He  even 
explains  to  his  countrymen  the 
position  of  wet-nurses,  and  adds 
the  statement  —  which  will  be 
news  to  us  as  well  as  to  them 
— that  these  useful  personages, 
who  are  chosen  with  the  great- 
est care  and  after  many  in- 
quiries, always  join  the  family 
at  meals. 

Like  a  true  Chinaman,  he  is 
fond  of  tracing  habits  and  cus- 
toms to  that  source  of  all  know- 
ledge— China.  At  a  restaurant 
he  saw  people,  in  very  hot 
weather,  sucking  up  cool  drinks 
through  straws,  and  he  is 


straightway  reminded  of  the 
celebrated  Wei  Cheng  -  kung, 
who,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, rolled  up  a  lily-leaf 
into  the  shape  of  a  funnel, 
and  drew  his  wine  through  it. 
He  was  told  that  a  certain 
princess  having  scratched  her 
cheek,  applied  a  piece  of  black 
sticking-plaster  to  it,  and  that 
in  consequence  it  became  fash- 
ionable for  ladies  to  wear 
patches.  This  calls  to  his 
recollection  a  story  of  a  beauti- 
ful lady  of  the  Court  of  the 
Emperor  Wu-ti,  who  on  one 
occasion  was  standing  on  a 
verandah  of  the  palace  when 
a  petal  from  a  plum-blossom  fell 
on  her  cheek,  and  adhered  so 
firmly  that  she  was  unable  to 
wash  it  off.  This  set  the 
fashion,  and  for  a  time  no 
lady  was  thought  to  be  "  quite 
the  thing "  who  did  not  wear 
plum-blossom-coloured  patches 
on  her  face.  He  witnessed 
some  of  the  earlier  attempts 
to  light  the  streets  with  electric- 
ity, and  he  would  have  been 
more  astonished  at  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  lamps  had  he  not 
remembered  a  description  of  an 
equally  bright  illumination  in 
'The  Kecords  of  the  Western 
Capital.'  The  Marquis  Tseng, 
who  succeeded  Kuo  at  the 
Court,  used  to  quote  a  passage 
from  the  Chinese  classics  to 
prove  that  Confucius  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of 
the  electric  telegraph ;  and  Sir 
Robert  Hart  has  lately  more 
than  suggested  that  fifty  years 
ago  a  governor  of  Canton  not 
only  understood  the  principle  of 
the  phonograph,  but  employed 
the  instrument ! 

The  popular  customs  of  the 
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people  are  never-failing  sources 
of  interest  to  our  diarist,  and  he 
gives,  among  others,  a  long 
description  of  the  rites  of  St 
Valentine.  On  that  saint's 
day,  he  writes,  all  young 
people  pretend  to  be  in  love. 
Formerly,  he  adds,  it  used  to 
be  the  habit  of  companies  of 
youths  and  maidens  to  meet  in 
equal  numbers  on  the  day. 
To  each  was  given  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  when  he  or  she  had 
inscribed  his  or  her  name  on  it, 
it  was  put  into  an  urn  with 
the  rest.  When  the  papers  had 
been  well  mixed  up  each  drew 
a  name,  and  if  a  youth  and 
maiden  drew  each  other's 
names,  they  were  free  to 
marry  without  the  interven- 
tion of  parents  or  "go- 
betweens."  Now,  we  learn, 
this  custom  has  been  given 
up,  and  instead  the  young 
people  interchange  love-letters, 
which  are  to  be  bought  at 
shops,  and  in  which,  though 
the  phrases  are  conventional, 
the^re  is  considerable  elegance 
of  diction !  These  are  illus- 
trated also.  For  instance,  a 
young  man  is  represented 
under  a  scorching  sun  offering 
a  fan  to  a  young  lady  and 
saying,  "The  day  is  hot,  and 
if  there  is  no  fan  there  can  be 
no  air.  If  you  will  kindly  use 
this,  what  happiness  !  " 

Personally  the  diarist  has 
nothing  but  good  to  say  of  the 
British  citizen,  though  he  re- 
lates one  instance  in  which  a 
friend  was  attacked  in  the 
street  by  a  drunken  man.  But 
he  adds,  to  the  credit  of  the  by- 
standers, that  they  instantly 
seized  the  offender  and  handed 
him  over  to  the  police.  As  a 
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natural  consequence  the  pro- 
secutor had  to  give  evidence 
the  next  day  in  the  police-court, 
and  the  question  arose  how  he 
was  to  be  sworn.  It  is  a 
popular  belief  that  in  Chinese 
courts  of  justice  the  oath  is 
administered  by  the  witness 
breaking  a  plate  or  saucer,  and 
at  the  same  time  expressing  a 
fervent  wish  that  the  same  fate 
may  overtake  him  if  he  does 
not  speak  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  It  was  proposed,  on 
this  occasion,  that  this  course 
should  be  followed,  and  though 
it  was  entirely  strange  to  him, 
he  was  advised  by  the  inter- 
preter to  fall  in  with  the  pro- 
posal. Chang  explained  for 
the  benefit  of  his  countrymen 
that  this  form  means  that  if 
the  witness  had  not  spoken 
the  truth  he  would  have  been 
paid  out  after  twelve  o'clock. 
But  though  Chang  did  not 
meet  with  any  aggressive  dis- 
courtesy in  the  streets,  the 
boys  did  occasionally  call  after 
him.  Once,  he  tells  us,  some 
urchins  on  seeing  him  shouted 
out,  "Wo,  Aima!"  (Wo,Emma!) 
and,  with  the  love  of  explaining 
dark  passages  which  is  strong 
in  him,  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
Wo  is  an  exclamation,  and 
Aima  a  girl's  name.  To  make 
it  quite  clear,  he  adds  that  a 
young  lady  of  that  name  having 
had  a  mare  given  her  christened 
it  after  herself,  and  meeting 
with  a  friend  on  the  road, 
was  met  by  the  exclamation, 
"  Wo,  Aima  !  "  Hence  the  ex- 
pression, which,  according  to 
Chang,  is  indicative  of  plea- 
sure. Such  shouts  as  "Chin, 
chin,  Chainieze  I "  (Chin,  chin, 
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Chinese ! )  was  common  in  his 
experience. 

Altogether,  he  is  favourably 
impressed  by  Western  peoples  ; 
and  he  quotes  a  saying  which, 
roughly  speaking,  satisfies  him 
as  a  description  of  the  various 
nationalities.  "  There  is  noth- 
ing," so  runs  his  proverb, 
"which  an  American  won't 
say ;  there  is  nothing  that  an 
Englishman  won't  eat ;  there 
is  nothing  that  an  Italian 
won't  sing ;  there  is  no  measure 
to  which  a  Frenchman  won't 
dance ;  and  there  is  nothing 
Russians  don't  covet."  Pos- 
sibly he  considers  that  there 
may  be  some  connection  be- 
tween the  trait  here  attributed 
to  Englishmen  and  the  com- 
plaint which  he  describes  as 
kota  (gout),  and  to  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  we  are  victims. 
It  attacks,  he  states,  the  glut- 
tonous and  wine-bibbers,  and 
begins  in  the  big  toes,  and 
eventually  ends  in  death.  With 
a  strangely  confused  diagnosis 
he  considers  that  this  complaint 
resembles  leprosy  in  China, — 
possibly  he  means  by  its  fatal 
results. 

In  return  for  all  the  hospi- 
tality shown  him  and  his  staff, 
the  Minister  proposed  to  give  a 
soiree,  and,  in  course  of  conver- 
sation with  Chang  on  the  sub- 
ject, suggested  that  Madam 
Kuo  should  receive  the  guests. 
Such  a  procedure  would  be,  of 
course,  contrary  to  all  Chinese 
ideas  of  propriety ;  for  did  not 
Confucius  lay  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  a  man  must  not  even  hand 
anything  to  a  lady,  lest  their 
hands  should  touch  ?  And  here 
it  was  proposed  that  the  Min- 
ister's wife  should  shake  hands 
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with  every  man  who  came  in 
response  to  the  invitation ! 
Chang  was  not  straitlaced,  but 
even  he  held  up  his  hands  in 
horror,  and  further  explained 
that  such  a  proceeding  would 
give  a  whip -hand  to  Kuo's 
enemies  at  Peking,  who  would 
be  sure  to  get  hold  of  the  story 
and  magnify  its  importance. 
But  the  Minister  was  not  to  be 
balked  of  his  purpose.  The  in- 
vitations were  issued,  and  a 
most  delightful  evening  was 
enjoyed  by  the  guests.  Shortly 
after,  however,  the  Minister 
was  recalled,  and  at  the  time 
it  was  commonly  reported  that, 
as  Chang  had  foreseen,  the 
party  and  the  recall  were 
cause  and  effect.  But  it  is 
plain  from  Chang's  diary  that 
Kuo  considered  that  there  was 
another  contributing  cause. 

It  seems  that  on  one  occasion 
Liu,  the  Assistant  Minister, 
visited  a  picture-gallery,  where 
he  saw  a  portrait  of  the  Ma- 
donna, which  he  admired  ex- 
tremely and  would  have  bought, 
had  not  the  price,  £70,  been  too 
much  for  him.  In  the  struggle 
between  his  desires  and  his 
pocket  he  struck  a  middle  course, 
and  engaged  an  artist  to  make 
a  copy  of  the  picture.  The 
result  having  been  satisfactory, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  same 
artist  should  paint  a  portrait  of 
the  Minister  Kuo.  This  also  was 
deemed  a  good  picture,  as  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  that  year.  There  had  ap- 
parently been  some  little  mis- 
understanding about  the  price 
paid  for  the  second  picture, 
though  nothing  was  said  about 
it,  and  matters  went  smoothly 
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until  reports,  emanating  from 
native  newspapers  in  China, 
concerning  incidents  connected 
with  the  sittings  for  Kuo's  por- 
trait, appeared  in  the  London 
press.  These  were  to  the  effect 
that  Kuo  had  been  unreasonable 
in  his  demands.  That  he  had 
declined,  on  account  of  press  of 
business,  to  sit  more  than  twice, 
the  artist  having  been  expected 
to  do  the  main  part  of  his  work 
from  a  photograph.  The  atti- 
tude to  be  assumed  was  also 
represented  as  having  been  a 
crux.  Kuo,  it  was  said,  insisted 
on  both  his  ears  appearing  in 
the  portrait,  lest  people  should 
think  that  he  had  committed 
some  political  crime  for  which 
he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  one 
at  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
He  made  it  a  sine  qud  non  that 
the  button  on  the  top  of  his  cap 
and  his  peacock's  feather  trail- 
ing from  it  should  be  fully  de- 
picted ;  but  as  the  first  was 
concealed  by  the  upturned  brim 
of  the  cap,  and  the  feather  was 
at  the  back,  the  artist  declared 
his  inability  to  comply.  Upon 
which  the  Minister  lowered  his 
head  to  his  knees  and  asked 
whether  he  could  not  see  the 
button  and  feather  then. 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "but 
now  I  can't  see  your  Excel- 
lency's face."  To  the  artist's 
suggestion  that  he  should  be 
painted  in  his  court  robes,  he 
objected  on  the  ground  that 
Englishmen,  seeing  so  gorgeous 
an  apparition,  would  always  be 


kotowing  before  it.  With  the 
final  result,  however,  the  Minis- 
ter is  said  to  have  been  so 
pleased  that  he  invited  the 
same  artist  to  paint  a  portrait 
of  Mrs  Kuo.  The  paragraphs 
in  the  newspapers  embodying 
these  statements  came  to  Kuo's 
knowledge  while  he  was  visit- 
ing Paris.  He  at  once  wrote 
to  contradict  them,  and  believ- 
ing that  the  artist  was  their 
author,  sent  to  him  to  in- 
quire whether  this  were  so  or 
not.  The  fact  that  these 
rumours  appeared  in  a  native 
paper  in  Shanghai  in  the  course 
of  the  6th  month,  and  that  his 
recall  was  telegraphed  from 
Peking  in  the  8th  month, 
giving  time  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  rumours  to  reach 
the  capital,  and  to  have  their 
effect,  convinced  Kuo  that  his 
enemies  at  Court  had  seized  on 
these  most  un- mandarin -like 
proceedings  to  successfully  dis- 
credit him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Son  of  Heaven. 

About  the  same  time  a  tele- 
gram reached  Chang  announc- 
ing that  his  father  was  danger- 
ously ill,  and  begging  him  to 
return  to  China  at  once.  With 
all  haste  he  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  happily  found  his 
father  yet  alive.  This  episode 
brings  to  a  close  the  diary, 
which,  if  it  were  written  in 
English  instead  of  Chinese, 
would  find  a  large  public 
greedy  to  devour  its  gossipy 
and  interesting  pages. 
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THE    CONQUEST    OF    CHARLOTTE.1 
PAET  II. — THE   HAPPY  ISLANDS. 


CHAPTER  IX.— THE  PLAYGROUND  OF  ROMANCE. 


RAB'S  house  stood,  as  I  have 
said,  at  the  harbour  end  of  St 
Brise,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
High  Street,  at  a  point  where 
there  were  no  houses  to  speak 
of  on  the  south  side,  but  a  clear 
slope  to  the  sea,  whereby,  from 
the  windows  of  the  tenements 
opposite,  and  especially  from 
Rab's  windows  at  the  very  sky- 
line, you  get  a  wide  sweep  of 
the  Firth  mouth.  From  where 
he  met  me  to  his  house  was 
a  step  only,  and  we  made  it 
without  further  interchange  of 
words.  With  a  light  hand  on 
my  shoulder  he  turned  me  into 
a  close,  and  again,  half-way 
down  it,  upon  a  steep  and 
winding  stone  stair,  at  the 
very  top  of  which,  when  we 
reached  it,  a  flat  brown  door 
faced  us.  Into  this  he  let  us 
with  a  latch,  arid,  still  with  his 
light  and  friendly  touch  upon 
my  shoulder,  set  me  on  a  sofa 
in  a  room  overlooking  the  sea. 

In  passing  through  the  lobby 
on  our  way  thither  he  had 
called  his  wife,  and  now  she 
came  on  his  summons. 

"An  auld  friend,  Charlotte," 
he  said  in  the  same  tone  of 
voice  as  when  he  was  charming 
me;  but,  I  declare,  at  sight  of 
the  woman,  just  in  presence  of 
honest  folk,  I  seemed  to  detect 
a  false  ring  in  his  words. 

"David  Shirra,  Janet  Seton's 


cuisin  in  the  Bowes,"  she  said, 
giving  me  a  hand  of  recognition 
with  a  fine  grace. 

"And  yours,  if  I  may  count 
our  cousinship,"  I  answered, 
emboldened  by  some  heat  of 
affection  for  the  woman. 

(For  all  my  delight  in  Rab 
I  had  never  counted  my  con- 
nection with  him.) 

"And  that's  well  minded," 
he  cried.  "...  although  .  .  . 
my  wife's  coming  to  the  Setons, 
in  the  manner  of  it  allowed  me 
to  forget." 

It  was  plainly  meant  for  a 
buffet  to  the  woman,  and  she 
took  it  without  shrinking.  It 
made  my  blood  run  quicker  in 
me ;  the  tremor  in  her  eye  sent 
the  last  of  my  regard  for  him 
flying. 

With  a  flash  of  intuition  I 
burst  out,  "We  are  all  very 
proud  of  our  cousin." 

I  suppose  it  was  a  thing  as 
strange  for  me  to  say  as  it  was 
untrue,  and  very  uncomfortable 
for  them  to  hear ;  but  I  felt  it, 
and  did  not  know  how  to  hide 
my  feeling  or  the  wisdom  of 
doing  so.  At  any  rate,  they 
took  their  eyes  off  each  other 
to  look  at  me :  Charlotte  with 
a  surprised  smile,  and  Kab 
with  that  diabolical  twitter  of 
his. 

"Whaur's  the  lassie?"  he 
cried  suddenly  ;  and  then,  clear- 
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ly  between  his  teeth,  "  She's 
more  o'  an  age" — meaning  for 
me  to  show  affection  for,  I  sup- 
pose, my  affection  for  the  elder 
Charlotte  showing  itself  plainly 
now. 

"  Charlotte  !  "  he  cried,  going 
to  the  door. 

And  upon  his  bidding  came 
my  Charlotte. 

I  have  told  already  how  I 
met  her  at  the  Back  Bowes, 
and  was  measured  with  her 
back  to  back  to  my  humiliation. 
But  now  she  was  changed  and 
I  was  changed.  For  whereas 
at  the  Back  Bowes  she  came  to 
me  with  a  shyness  from  behind 
her  mother,  with  a  look  to  her 
mother's  face  half  of  inquiry 
and  half  only  of  sympathetic 
knowing,  and  edged  off  from 
her  father  more  from  instinctive 
prejudice  than  from  reasoned 
contempt,  now  it  was  a  woman 
almost  who  filled  the  doorway, 
so  greatly  had  she  grown,  and 
she  brushed  aside  Kab  with 
scarce  a  glance  at  him,  shook 
me  by  the  hand,  and  then  tak- 
ing her  mother's  arm,  kept  it 
while  she  sat  beside  her  on  the 
sofa.  And  I  too  was  changed, 
and  in  more  than  my  years,  as 
a  burst  in  my  blood  discovered 
for  me.  For  beyond  the  look 
in  the  two  women's  eyes,  less 
furtive  and  doubtful  than  that 
which  arrested  me  at  the 
Bowes,  I  saw  the  girl's  great 
beauty.  The  salt  bloom  of 
the  sea  was  on  her  cheek, 
on  which  her  grey  and  pro- 
found eye  lay  like  a  window 
into  another  world.  She  was 
taller  than  I  by  half  a  head 
now  and  longer  limbed,  and  in 
that  as  in  all  things,  save  the 
gently  swelling  bust,  like  her 


mother.  Only  to  me  who  noted 
these  things  then,  although  not 
fully  conscious  of  them  until 
long  afterwards,  it  seemed  as 
if  upon  the  sunburnt  face  and 
the  grey  eyes  there  lay  a  cloud 
not  shadowing  the  mother's. 
Yet  her  mother's  bore  the 
marks  of  Rab's  buffeting  as 
clearly  as  if  he  had  raised  a 
hand  against  her,  which  he 
never  did.  .  .  . 

There,  his  eye  on  them  and 
on  me,  and  on  the  bay  beyond 
as  well,  was  this  little  supple 
man,  with  the  wind  in  his 
cheek,  making  his  low  twitter- 
ing. Remember,  I  was  young, 
a  mere  boy,  like  any  chick  that 
has  broken  his  shell,  emerged 
from  my  plain  and  even  nur- 
sery of  life,  and  susceptible  to 
every  appeal  of  beauty  or  of 
joy  or  pain! 

It  was  almost  with  a  sob 
that  I  stepped  to  the  side  of 
the  elder  Charlotte,  and  "I 
am  glad  to  meet  you  "  said  to 
both  of  them. 

From  that  day  to  this,  I 
can  swear,  the  memory  of 
that  moment  has  scarce  ever 
left  me,  or  the  thought  of 
Charlotte,  my  Charlotte,  been 
absent  from  my  mind.  .  .  . 

"Your  hat,  Chat,"  says  Eab, 
"and  take  the  cuisin  who's  so 
glad  to  meet  you  down  to  see 
the  shore." 

"Yes,  .  .  .  go,"  said  her 
mother.  And  when  the  girl 
was  gone  for  her  hat  —  "  Are 
you  staying  here  some  time  ?  " 

I  told  her  for  a  year  or  more. 

"Then  maybe  you'll  come 
along — — "  she  stopped  short, 
glancing  uneasily  at  Rab. 

"Tuts,  ay,"  he  said,  looking 
round ;  but  his  wife  in  a 
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sudden  heat  and  pain    quitted  that   day,    as   on   other   morn- 

the  room.  ings,  we  awoke  upon  a  falling 

Of  this  encounter,  the  mean-  glass  :     the     pressure     of    the 

ing  of  which  was  made  plainer  daily    round,     enforced     by    a 

to  me  later,  as  it  will  be  to  you,  very   stinging  cane,  lay  some- 

I  thought  no  more ;  nor  of  any-  what  heavily  upon  our  spirits, 

thing  save  the  girl,  who  had  re-  The  verity  of  our  freedom  did 

turned  dressed  to  go  out,  and  not  steal  upon  us  like  the  dawn 

took  me  under  her  wing  very  athwart  the  eastern  headlands, 

frankly  when,  having  descended  but  plumped  into  our  conscious- 

to  the  street  and  crossed  it,  we  ness  with  tropic  wonder.     The 

came  out  upon  the  beach,  and  day  peeped  through  the  striped 

I  looked  for  the  first  time  upon  blinds  upon  our  unwillingness, 

the  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean,  and   suddenly    some     associate 

quality    in     it     proclaimed    a 

Thus  it  fell  out  that  it  was  holiday,  sending  a  stound  of 
Charlotte  who  sped  me  for-  joy  to  the  heart.  If  it 
ward  upon  my  happy  boy-  happened  that  no  adventure 
hood's  season  spent  on  that  was  on  hand,  we  lay  abed  in 
grey  shore.  Inland  from  where  ecstatical  luxury,  and  curling 
Aunt  Sarah  dwelt,  upon  the  up  afresh  chewed  the  cud  of 
bluff  that  rose  sheer  from  the  our  freedom.  But  that  was 
breaking  waves,  were  fields  and  seldom.  More  often  the  tryst 
woods ;  burns  that  babbled  of  was  awaiting  us :  the  para- 
quiet  and  uneventful  life  ;  phernalia  of  the  day's  doings, 
billowy  lands,  comfortable  in  prepared  overnight,  called  aloud 
a  regular  succession  of  the  from  the  abuse  of  the  house- 
seasons,  —  summer  played  maid ;  and  we  scorned  our  bed 
against  the  winter,  spring  as  unbecoming  heroes.  I  re- 
against  the  autumn;  farm  member  that  if  the  sun  shone 
towns  entrenched  for  the  doubtfully,  I  pulled  aside  the 
winter  within  full  stackyards  blind  with  my  heart  in  my 
(their  savings  -  banks  against  mouth  at  fear  of  the  rain- 
the  evil  day),  and  in  the  cloud :  shine  the  sun  never  so 
spring's  displenishment  flanked  surely,  I  would  pull  it  aside 
with  credit,  their  fortunes  out  with  a  simulated  dread.  In 
at  no  venture  save  the  hazard  the  grip  of  the  imagination, 
of  the  total  and  complete  de-  I  cherished  the  fear  of  foul 
fault  of  Nature,  to  be  thought  weather,  and  in  default  of 
of  only  with  the  end  of  all  good  cause  for  looking  at  the 
things.  sun  said,  as  I  looked,  that  all 

For  us  boys,  or  most  of  us,  adventurers  keep  an  eye  upon 

at  Foster's  school,  set  high  on  the  heavens, 

the  landward  side  of  the  town,  I  had  gone  to   bed,  maybe, 

that  was  our  environment  for  with  a  purpose  of  putting  on 

six  days  of  the  week,  counted  in    the   morning   a    garb   har- 

by  us  in  Jewish  style ;  but  on  vested    from    many    fields     of 

the     first     and    holiday,    how  enterprise.     In  a  little  pile  at 

different !     On  the  morning  of  my    bed  -  foot,    ready    against 
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my  awakening,  were  a  busby, 
a   broidered    cartouche  -  box,    a 
cutlass,   and  an  ancient  prun- 
ing -  knife    stuck    through    the 
pocket  of  a  sporran  that  was 
to   hang   with   the    hairy   side 
against  my  thigh.     These  were 
placed  conspicuously  under  the 
eye  of  my  Aunt   Sarah  (when 
she  came  to  hear  me  say  my 
prayers),  hostages  for  her  ap- 
proval of   a   more   comprehen- 
sively piratical  garb  I  had  in 
view,  which  included  a  pair  of 
the  late  Provost  Trail's  blucher 
boots    (to    be     worn     without 
stockings),  his  special-constable 
baton,  and  a  hard  and  weather- 
stained  cape  in  which  he  was 
used  to  go  loch-fishing.     Even 
Aunt  Sarah,  however,  had  the 
wisdom  to  say  nothing,  know- 
ing that  in  the  morning,  of  my 
own  accord,   I   should   discard 
all   save    the    baton    and    the 
pruning-knife.      The  other  vil- 
lains whom  I  met  at  the  tryst 
also   were    singularly   moulted 
of  the  feathers  announced  for 
the  occasion.      All  of  us  wore 
the  uniform  of  a  certain  dia- 
bolical air ;  our  only  agreement 
otherwise  was  the  plenitude  of 
candles  we  carried.     There  was, 
too,  a  crouch  in  our  gait,  bor- 
rowed  from    Bed    Indians    on 
the   trail.      On  that  shore  we 
might  fall  in  with  treasure  and 
virtue  from  the  South  Seas  to 
Lake    Huron,     and    in    conse- 
quence  our    bloody   intentions 
and  methods  ranged  from  the 
Iroquois  to  the  Atchinese.     To 
declare  these  to  the  townsfolk, 
no   badge    or    ensign    was    re- 
quired:    any    man    who    had 
been  a   St  Brise   boy  (and   no 
other  counted)   could  read   the 
meaning   of    the   circlings  and 


cawings  of  our  flock  upon  the 
shore.  How  many  greybeards 
have  not  followed  us  with 
rejuvenescent  eyes  from  high 
overlooking  windows  as  we 
turned  our  backs  on  the  land- 
ward parts,  and  set  our  faces 
to  the  sea,  —  now  blue  and 
shimmering,  now  rough-ridden 
with  white  horses;  at  times 
breaking  good-humouredly  with 
the  spring-tide,  at  others  lash- 
ing the  rocks  and  the  outlying 
breakwater  and  the  piles  (the 
second  line  of  defence),  and  even 
the  storm  gables  that  on  the 
swelling  breast  of  the  shore 
withstood  it ;  once  more,  at 
ebb,  beating  itself  out  far 
down  the  beach,  like  an  angry 
child,  with  no  force  behind  its 
passion,  or  rippling  sweetly, — 
always  the  plaything  of  cir- 
cumstance, uncontrolled  appar- 
ently, yet  strictly  controlled  by 
hidden  laws,  and  so  for  me  now 
the  figure  and  token  of  life ! 

The  grey  shore  was  stretched 
like  a  slack  line  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wind  between  three 
harbours  as  poles,  that  of  St 
Brise  in  the  centre.  It  stretched 
outwards,  beyond  Torrie  Town 
in  the  east  and  the  Ferry  on 
the  west,  girding  a  romantic 
country,  and^  gathered  up  at 
close  and  irregular  intervals 
at  other  similar  stakes;  but 
the  portion  between  these  two 
harbours  was  our  holiday 
ground.  I  daresay,  could  I 
bring  myself  to  think  of  it 
as  an  ordinary  piece  of  earth, 
I  could  calculate  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  its  extent. 
Prick  it  off  upon  the  Ordnance 
Survey  to  a  boat's  length,  if 
you  care !  I  do  not :  for  me 
it  defies  computation  by  the 
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ordinary  means  of  reckoning. 
You  cannot  pace  it,  or  account 
its  size  by  the  time  it  takes 
to  traverse  it.  As  we  covered 
it  then,  a  forenoon  saw  us 
barely  on  our  way  from  St 
Brise  to  one  or  other  harbour. 
We  never  compassed  Torrie 
Town  but  we  returned  in  the 
dusk ;  and  then,  somewhat  ig- 
nominiously,  by  the  safer  high- 
road, upon  which  we  contrived 
to  cast  romantic  beams  from 
two  inches  of  tallow  set  in  a 
yellow  turnip  head  of  grinning 
countenance.  .  .  .  In  St  Brise 
harbour  there  lay  considerable 
craft — timber  brigs  for  America, 
and  a  whaler  or  two,  besides 
dirty  smacks  and  sloops  be- 
daubed with  merchandise.  The 
eastern  and  more  picturesque 
basin  at  Torrie  always  held,  I 
know  not  why,  vessels  of  a 
cleaner,  more  foreign  and  more 
romantic  aspect.  So  Torrie 
was  our  chief  goal ;  yet  turning 
our  backs  upon  the  bustle  of 
St  Brise  was  a  tardy  business. 
Between  the  two,  on  this  side 
the  bay  where  Charlotte  Seton 
met  the  blackavised  man,  was 
set  a  brown  and  hoary  ruin, 
to  be  reached,  as  Charlotte 
reached  it,  by  way  of  a  deep 
sandy  inlet  fringed  with  trees. 
Save  when  the  tide  was  full 
back,  access  to  this  castle  from 
any  but  the  landward  side 
was  barred  by  the  rocky  ridge 
on  which  it  stood.  This  ridge, 
running  with  a  slow  gradient 
from  the  water,  barred  the 
way  always  for  dry  feet,  for 
the  tail  of  it  was  never  quite 
uncovered  by  the  tide :  it 
barred  the  way  straitly  when 
the  sea  came  up  under  the 
castle  walls.  In  that  case,  the 


climb  or  scramble,  always  stiff, 
became  an  adventure :  once 
accomplished,  and  the  castle 
stormed,  the  height  of  glory 
was  reached.  The  musty  tun- 
nels, once  living  rooms  per- 
chance of  the  lovely  Kosabelle, 
held  no  treasure  for  us.  We 
forgot  B-osabelle  in  the  ascent 
of  the  rocks  which  she  de- 
scended. Not  that  we  were 
untouched  by  historic  mem- 
ories. They  were  in  our  blood. 
In  some  dim  way  we  knew 
our  inheritance  from  the  grim, 
boisterous,  big,  daft  race  that 
had  lived  and  fought  on  this 
shore.  They  were  more  intim- 
ate than  our  father  and  mother 
and  their  generation :  too  in- 
timate we  felt,  with  the  pride 
and  instinct  for  reserve  of 
youth,  for  curious  reminiscence. 
There  was  a  quality  in  their 
associations  that  kept  them 
unspoken — kept  them  for  men- 
tion in  later  and  less  sensitive 
days,  as  here,  when  the  mem- 
ory of  the  reminiscence  gives 
it  an  air.  The  common  shared 
romances  of  these  days  were 
such  as  we  took  visible  part 
in,  —  the  meeting  of  waves 
(which  scarce  could  wet  our 
knees)  with  a  desperate  front, 
as  if,  but  for  that,  they  had 
swept  us  off  our  feet ;  the 
storming  of  rocks,  twice  our 
own  height,  maybe,  become 
mountains  by  our  resolute 
bearing ;  the  exploration  of 
caves,  where  'deed  were  no 
caves,  but  candles  only  where- 
with to  explore  such :  selfish 
perils,  selfish  joys,  created  on 
this  rocky  coast  each  seventh 
day  of  our  existence  in  this 
unromantic  town  of  St  Brise. 
And  yet,  not  entirely  devoid 
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of  romance.  I  have  spoken  of 
the  dull,  colourless  villa-quarter 
on  the  bluff,  living  whereon  was 
not  of  our  own  determination 
but  of  our  fathers'  (or  of  our 
fathers'  sisters'),  who  had 
damped  down  their  romantic 
furnaces.  I  have  often  praised 
their  lives.  Often  since  then,  I 
confess  it,  I  have  been  tempted 
to  account  them  the  wisest ; 
and,  but  for  one  woman,  had 
made  them  my  world.  Nay, 
they  may  have  been  the  best 
and  the  wisest :  yet  I  would,  if 
I  could,  for  her  sake  forget  their 
pattern.  .  .  .  That  one  fantas- 
tic day  in  seven  was  feeble 
antidote  to  the  mortal  modera- 
tion of  the  remaining  six.  Still, 
even  for  us  who  lived  upon  the 
bluff,  there  was  saving  grace. 
The  harbours  were  inviolable 
sanctuaries  of  Romance.  In 
the  cluster  of  buildings  around 
them  the  smell  of  ships  re- 
mained :  hanging  with  a  marked 
fishy  flavour  about  the  doors 
and  closes  in  the  wynds ;  lying 
incrusted  on  the  storm  gables 
with  the  brine  from  the  North 
Sea.  It  seems  to  me  now  that 
that  smell,  and  a  smack  of 
seafaring  in  the  pavement  gos- 
sip, and  the  glimpse  of  masts 
and  rigging  at  the  far  ends 
of  the  wynds  and  closes,  and 
especially  the  greeting  of  one 
decrepit  sea-captain,  who  flung 
it  at  you  as  if  in  the  teeth  of  a 
blustering  gale,  did  redeem  the 
little  town.  .  .  .  They  were  the 
meanest  doors  in  it  that  opened 
for  us  upon  the  big,  wide  world. 
You  went  down  a  close,  as  down 
Rab's,  and  ascended  tall  wind- 
ing stairs  to  the  top  of  the  land, 
and  there  entry  was  given  upon 
a  floor  whose  front  windows 


looked  upon  the  basin,  and  over 
the  ships  in  it  to  the  Firth's 
mouth  beyond.  Such  were  the 
homes  of  women,  for  the  most 
part ;  of  mothers  and  sisters 
grown  old  in  single  faithfulness 
to  those  whose  drownings  are 
unchronicled.  I  can  hear  them 
now  talk  wonderfully  of  the 
"boys"  at  'Frisco  or  in  the 
China  Seas.  Dear  souls  !  They 
thought  we  wearied  at  their 
tales,  yet  they  prattled  on,  to 
please  themselves,  not  dreaming 
of  the  wonderful  visions  raised 
by  their  words,  nor  dreaming 
either  of  the  awe  with  which, 
when  their  ships  came  home, 
we  shook  hands  with  the 
"boys"  themselves — grey  sea- 
dogs,  red  of  face,  bluff  of  speech, 
and  tender  of  heart  as  I  read 
them  in  the  regard  of  their 
womankind. 

These  were  the  portals  under 
which  on  occasion  we  passed  to 
the  glorious  unknown.  Some- 
times it  was  discussed  for  us  on 
the  Bluff  Genteel  (God  forgive 
Aunt  Sarah !)  whether  it  were 
right  to  condescend  under  them. 
The  Provost's  grandson  was 
somebody,  though  his  mother 
had  thrown  herself  away  upon 
an  exciseman.  .  .  .  Pity  me ! 
Were  I  to  speak  truth,  there 
was  not  in  most  dwellers  on 
shore  or  on  Bluff  one  romantic 
attribute  to  cast  into  the  scale 
against  the  commonplace  of 
both.  No  native  attribute,  at 
any  rate,  but  Circumstance 
only,  gilded  the  life  in  these 
harbour  tenements.  No  longer 
adventure,  but  the  dingiest 
commerce,  stuffed  their  heads. 
Yet,  such  their  happy  cir- 
cumstance, the  palaver  they 
wrapped  about  their  bits  of 
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bargainings  ran  on  far-off  ter- 
rifying coasts  and  sunny  island 
harbourages  ;  their  ledgers  and 
"books"  came  home  to  rest 
beside  ship  -  models.  In  the 
corners  of  their  living-rooms, 
museums  of  their  fathers'  and  a 
bygone  day,  there  lay  wonder- 
ful trophies :  an  emu's  egg  (so 
it  was  declared),  Chinese  junks 
fashioned  in  white  ivory,  cabi- 
nets of  sweet  -  smelling  woods 
mounted  with  arabesque  design, 
a  lump  of  crystal  of  strange 
properties  of  destruction,  and 
many  more,  retaining  for  them 
and  for  us,  poor  land  -  locked 
grubbers,  the  echo  of  Romance, 
like  the  shells  on  landward 
mantelpieces  giving  back  the 
song  of  the  sea. 

That  first  sight  of  the  sea, 
with  Charlotte,  went  a  little  to 
my  head,  giddy  already  with 
unaccustomed  sensations. 

"Charlotte!"  I  cried.  "I 
wish  that  I  lived  in  a  house  on 
the  High  Street,  high  up  like 
you,  and  could  look  out  here 
always." 

She  gave  me  a  quick  glance. 

"We  see  plenty  of  the  sea," 
she  said,  and  was  quiet. 

By  -  and  -  by,  however,  her 
silent  mood  broke  in  a  brisk 
patter  of  words.  She  had  not 
yet  found  her  fine  voice :  that 
discovery  was  made  years  later 
by  Richard  Clephane's  friend, 
Mr  Parabo  ;  but  even  as  a  girl 
she  had  her  father's  other  gift 
of  talk.  Before  we  turned  at 
the  west  of  the  town,  I  seemed 
to  have  been  at  Foster's  school 
already.  In  her  company  I 
felt  as  if  St  Brise  had  been  my 
home,  as  if  I  was  one  of  the 
Cook  family.  I  should  have 


known  her  brothers,  even  those 
whom  I  had  never  seen,  had 
I  met  them :  the  black  boy, 
Robin,  whom  I  had  seen  at  the 
Bowes,  who  was  to  be  a  sailor, 
and  never  was  out  of  a  boat, 
between  here  and  Torrie  Town  ; 
and  Dave,  who  was  her  own 
particular  brother ;  and  James, 
the  best  scholar,  who  was  to  be 
a  minister  when  he  grew  up ; 
and  Tarn,  the  cleverest  com- 
pany, who  kept  rabbits  and 
guinea-pigs,  and  was  the  image 
of  his  father.  I  saw  them  all 
in  that  dark  saying  of  Mr  Trail 
about  fine  threads  and  coarse 
threads  making  a  queer  web, 
which  she  lit  up  by  her  talk. 

And  when  we  had  turned, 
and  faced  the  Firth  mouth, 
and  I  was  gasping  almost  at 
losing  the  firm  boundary  of  the 
world  about  me  at  that  point, 
she  told  me  about  the  magic 
of  the  sky-line.  Her  talk,  I 
know  now,  was  made  up  of 
bits  of  Rab's  glamorous  con- 
versation, polished  by  the  fric- 
tion of  her  own  fancy.  .  .  . 
The  sea,  she  said,  was  a  witch, 
and  her  wand  was  the  vanish- 
ing sky-line  she  held  in  her 
hand.  And  if  you  looked  at 
her  too  long,  she  would  cast 
a  spell  over  you  with  this 
wand,  and  from  that  minute 
you  could  never  be  happy  out 
of  sight  of  her.  Her  father 
said  he  was  bewitched  by  her 
one  half-moon  night  when  he 
was  a  laddie  in  Eben  Smith's 
shop,  ..."  and  that's  why  he's 
never  happy  at  the  Bowes." 
.  .  .  And  if  the  sea  wave  her 
wand  for  you  to  come,  you 
maun  go,  though  you  never 
rest  by  a  fireside  again. 

"I've  heard  father  tell,"  she 
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said,  "of  shepherds  leaving 
their  hills,  and  gay  young  lads 
their  fathers'  bein  houses  i'  the 
heart  o'  Fife,  because  the  sea 
called  them.  There  was  a  kind 
of  cousin  of  his  own,  a  young 
lassie,  he  said,  who  sat  looking 
at  the  sea  on  her  road  to  the 
kirk,  and  was  bewitched,  and 
had  to  walk  by  the  kirk  and 
into  the  sea,  for  it  made  her ; 
but  what  happened  to  her  I 
cannot  tell,  for  mother  heard 
father  telling  us  the  story  and 
bade  him  stop,  for  it  was  over 
sad  for  my  ears.  .  .  .  Our 
Robin's  bewitched :  he's  just 
waiting  till  Cocked-Hat  Nichol- 
son's ship  is  ready,  and  he'll 
be  off.  Mother  will  not  hear 
of  it,  but  father  says  you  might 
as  well  try  to  stop  a  swallow 
when  it's  restless  in  the  back- 
end  of  the  year.  .  .  .  When 
that  wonderful  boat  of  Nichol- 
son's is  ready,  we're  all  going  to 
sail  together  with  Robin  to  the 
Happy  Islands." 

"Where  are  the  Happy 
Islands  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

"Where  were  they?  No- 
body knew,  save  those  who 
were  bewitched  by  the  sea. 
But  they,  sometimes,  would  see 
them,  always  at  the  setting  of 
the  sun ;  and  if  once  you  sailed 
for  them  you  never  come  back, 
but  must  keep  sailing,  sailing 
till  you  find  them,  .  .  .  and 
once  you  find  them,  you  live 
on  in  them  for  ever,  and  never 
think  of  leaving,  for  the  sea 
is  always  blue,  and  the  sun 
is  always  shining.  .  .  .  Tarn 
said  that  in  the  Happy  Islands 
it  was  always  like  a  Saturday 
on  the  St  Brise  shore,  but 
James  thought  it  maun  be 
finer  than  that  even,  for  he 


had  read  of  it  in  the  Revela- 
tions, and  St  Brise  isn't  men- 
tioned there."  .  .  . 

In  this  cloud  of  magic  non- 
sense we  returned  along  the 
shore.  When  we  reached  the 
street,  near  her  own  close-door, 
Charlotte  suddenly  relapsed  into 
her.  quiet  and  matter-of-fact 
mood,  and  so  bade  me  good- 
night ;  but  my  mind,  that  ever 
worked  more  slowly  than  hers, 
was  still  groping  its  way  to  an 
issue. 

"  Charlotte,"  I  said,  "  I  would 
like  to  go  up  with  you  to  your 
windows  and  look  for  the  Happy 
Islands." 

Without  a  word  she  led  the 
way. 

"Mother,"  she  cried,  "I've 
brought  David  Shirra  back 
with  me.  He  wants  to  look 
for  the  Happy  Islands,  ...  as 
if  he  could  ever  see  them  !  " 

"Maybe  not,"  says  the  elder 
Charlotte,  "  very  likely  not,  but 
there's  pleasure  in  the  looking 
for  them." 

The  three  of  us  were  standing 
by  the  window,  against  which 
the  mast -tops  in  the  harbour 
were  coming  close  in  the  waning 
light ;  and  they  were  pointing 
out  to  me  the  landmarks  on  the 
coast,  when  Rab  slipped  in  like 
a  cold  wind.  * 

"You  on  the  look-out  like 
me,"  he  said  to  Aunt  Charlotte 
(as  I  got  to  call  her  from  about 
this  time) ;  and  as  she  inter- 
posed suddenly  with  "Here's 
David  Shirra " 

"  Huts  !  I  saw  him,"  he  went 
on.  "Helping  you  to  watch 
for  my  ship  coming  home?" 

Aunt  Charlotte  said  nothing. 

"  A  ship  of  your  own,  maybe," 
he  continued,  drumming  on  the 
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pane ;  and  I,  not  knowing  the 
poison  in  that  stab,  says — 

"  The  Happy  Islands  !  " 

"Mr  Cook,"  I  cried,  "the 
Firth  mouth  points  to  the 
North  Sea,  does  it  not  ? " 

"  Straight  as  a  crow  flies  to 
Norway,"  he  says. 

"Then  how  can  there  be 
islands  out  there  ?  .  .  .  Char- 
lotte says  you  told  her  there 
were  islands  there,  but  that 
cannot  be,  for  they're  not  on 
the  map." 

Rab  laughed. 

"  Did  Charlotte  tell  you,  when 
she  was  at  it,  if  any  one  ever 
found  them?  No.  Then  how 
could  they  be  on  the  map,  Mr 
Scholard  ?  Eh  !  ...  And  yet 
they're  there,  Dauvid,  if  you 
have  the  eyes  to  see  them.  It 
all  depends  on  that.  On  that. 
It  happens  we  are  a  family 
with  particular  fine  eyes.  I 
can -see  things  out  there  that 
many  folk  that  you  ken  well 
would  give  their  all  to  see,  but 
cannot11 — and  yet  it  is  their 
business.  You'll  notice  about 
our  family,  if  you  condescend 
to  keep  up  an  acquaintance  so 
auspiciously  started  this  day, — 
you'll  notice  a  habit  of  ours  of 
always  looking  out  to  sea.  .  .  . 
I  have  a  laddie,  Robin,  now, 
who  at  this  moment  is  keep- 
ing a  very  bright  watch  on 
that  same  Firth  mouth  that 
leads  to  Norway,  but  likewise 
leads  to  some  braw  ports  in 
France  and  the  Low  Countries 
if  you  take  it  the  winning 
way." 

My  eyes  were  glued  on  the 
man,  fascinated.  His  talk  was 
like  a  balloon,  always  straining 


upwards,    and   always   tied   to 
earth. 

Aunt  Charlotte  gave  a  little 
scared  look  out  of  the  window. 

"  Rab,"  said  she,  warningly. 

"  As  dull  as  a  peat,"  answered 
Rab. 

"  Is  it  Cocked-Hat  Nicholson's 
ship  he  is  looking  for  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Charlotte  told  me  about  it." 

"  Charlotte  told  you  a  great 
deal  in  a  short  time,"  ne  said 
very  sharply.  And  then  he  fell 
back  on  his  soft  patter  again. 
"No,  Dauvid,"  he  said,  "when 
I  speak  of  our  straining  our 
eyes  from  this  housetop  watch- 
ing for  our  ship,  I  am  speaking 
in  parables,  and  with  parables 
it's  aye  safest  to  leave  the  ex- 
planation of  them  to  choice. 
...  If  ever  you  hear  o'  my 
ship  coming  home,  you'll  ken 
it's  not  Charlotte's  here  " — he 
nodded  towards  his  wife.  .  .  . 
"  Mine  sails  deep  in  the  waist. 
Hers  is  of  a  more  flee -a  way, 
phantom  kind." 

"David,"  Aunt  Charlotte 
calls  suddenly,  "  it's  time  you 
were  away  home." 

"  Maybe  that's  true,"  says 
Rab  with  a  laugh,  turning  a 
spy-glass  out  to  sea ;  and  Aunt 
Charlotte  and  the  girl  saw  me 
to  the  door. 

On  my  road  homewards,  with 
the  sun  setting  in  my  face,  I 
looked  down  the  sea-wynds  to 
catch,  if  I  could,  a  glimpse  of 
the  Happy  Islands.  They  were 
not  to  be  seen ;  but  that  night 
in  my  dreams  the  sea -witch 
waved  her  wand,  and  Charlotte 
and  Robin  and  I  stood  out  in 
the  Firth  mouth  for  them  in 
Cocked-Hat  Nicholson's  boat. 
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CHAPTER  X. — SCHOOLS   OF  CONDUCT. 


If  any  one  supposes  from 
this  that  we  St  Brise  boys 
and  girls  dwelled  in  senti- 
mental hothouses,  he  never  was 
at  Foster's  school.  In  St  Brise 
everywhere  the  air  is  sharp  and 
caller ;  at  Foster's  it  was  sting- 
ing. In  St  Brise,  it  is  when 
you  have  fought  the  sea-winds 
to  a  place  of  shelter  that  you 
taste  the  salt  they  have  left 
upon  your  lips ;  and  it  was  only 
later,  at  quiet  anchorages  like 
Mr  Michael  Trail's  law -office, 
that  we  were  conscious  of  a 
romantic  bloom  upon  our 
tempestuous  school-days.  The 
boy -and -girl  stuff  brought  to 
Foster's  mill  was  for  the  most 
part  very  sound  and  ordinary, 
able  to  bear  the  rough  polishing 
it  got.  When  there  was  put 
through  it  any  of  a  more  deli- 
cate, softer  fibre,  it  was  spoiled 
for  ever  in  the  passage.  I  do 
not  say  that  that  was  not  a 
pity;  but  I  know  that  in  the 
main  Foster's  school  was  a  fine 
manufactory  of  men  and  women. 
The  master  had  a  cane,  and 
it  discriminated  broadly.  We 
might  study  or  we  might  idle ; 
we  did  the  one  or  the  other, 
counting  the  cost.  In  the  hand 
of  that  small,  wiry,  ironical 
man,  the  rod  was  scarce  a  moral 
instrument.  Justice,  I  believe, 
entered  little  into  its  exercise, 
whereas  the  humours  of  the 
master  did  greatly.  Neverthe- 
less it  was  moral  in  its  effect, 
making  for  righteousness  in  the 
community.  Those  who  escaped 
it  were  studious,  by  nature  or 
from  fear,  and  to  such  only 
was  application  to  learning  of 


great  use.  Most  of  us  were  to 
pass  into  the  affairs  of  life  in 
which  some  sharpness  of  wits, 
a  sound  discernment,  and  not 
too  sensitive  hearts  and  hands, 
were  to  be  of  more  avail  than 
the  learning  of  the  schools ;  and 
all  these  came  to  us  from  the 
cane  or  the  avoidance  of  it.  I 
can  imagine  no  more  virtuous 
training  than  that  of  taking 
that  casual  cane  as  the  type  of 
all  the  ills  of  life,  meted  out  to 
us  by  circumstance,  and  not  in 
proportion  to  our  merit ;  to  be 
cheerfully  borne,  and  as  cheer- 
fully ignored.  ...  A  stranger 
to  the  town,  I  remember,  hailed 
David  Cook,  one  of  Charlotte's 
brothers,  and  pointing  to  the 
school,  asked,  "  Is  this  the  Town 
Hall?"  "Nay,  sir,"  David 
answered,  "it  is  the  slaughter- 
house." In  that  mood  we  took 
it,  save,  now  and  then,  when 
an  unusual  pith  in  the  master's 
elbow  or  a  touch  of  frost  in  the 
air  drove  the  very  last  speck  of 
its  gaiety  from  our  finger-bones. 
And  in  some  such  gay  mood,  to 
be  just,  the  master  gave  it,  un- 
less it  were  meant  to  arrest  the 
spoiling  of  a  lad  with  possibili- 
ties of  Latirfity  in  front  of  him. 
In  any  case  it  was  good  train- 
ing for  a  man. 

Such  was  the  factory  to  which 
Aunt  Sarah  brought  me— a  very 
raw  piece  of  material — on  the 
day  succeeding  my  walk  on  th§ 
St  Brise  shore.  Charlotte's 
chatter,  then,  had  I  heard  it 
with  understanding,  would  have 
prepared  me  for  the  kind  of 
working-up  that  was  before 
me  ;  and  might  have  dis- 
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covered  for  me,  too,  that  a 
hardy  discipline  was  engen- 
dered in  the  girls,  as  well  as 
a  healthy  sentiment  in  both,  by 
making  the  boys  their  vicarious 
whipping-posts.  But,  in  truth, 
Aunt  Sarah  must  have  driven 
that  discovery  out  of  my  head, 
if  ever  it  had  been  in  it,  for  she 
marched  me  up  to  the  school  in 
a  skirl  of  moral  maxims  that 
filled  me  with  a  poor  spirit  for 
the  encounter. 

The  outer  aspect  of  the  build- 
ing, I  remember,  was  singularly 
gracious :  within  the  portico 
the  sun  was  playing  sweetly, 
and  there  was  a  twittering  of 
swallows  about  a  nest  high  up 
in  the  entablature.  In  the  in- 
ner porch  everything  was  still. 
No  hum  came  from  beyond  the 
brown  door  where  we  stood 
now,  and  a  more  enlightened 
scholar  than  myself  must  have 
found  the  silence  ominous.  Ig- 
norant as  I  was,  however,  the 
sound  that  broke  it  presently 
would  have  carried  conviction 
to  my  finger-tips,  even  had  I 
not  happened  upon  a  way  of 
conviction  by  the  evidence  of 
my  eyes.  Aunt  Sarah  was 
smoothing  her  gloves  before 
knocking,  and  preening  herself 
with  various  dainty  motions, 
and  in  that  moment  of  relaxa- 
tion I  discovered  that  a  knot 
had  been  removed  from  the 
door-panel,  affording  me,  just 
at  the  level  of  my  nose,  a  peep- 
hole upon  the  mysteries  I  was 
about  to  enter.  To  this  I 
warily  applied  an  eye  of  nat- 
ural curiosity,  endeavouring 
the  while  to  keep  another  eye 
upon  Aunt  Sarah — for  I  was 
quite  conscious  of  the  "  unlady- 
like" nature  of  the  enterprise. 


In  this  uneasy  focus,  I  -was 
wonderfully  successful.  The 
flash  of  the  cane,  indeed,  beat 
me,  but  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
ragged  head  bent  upon  a  flinch- 
ing shoulder,  and  a  dirty  paw 
held  up  for  its  punishment — all 
so  appealing,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  that  the  sound  of  the  con- 
tact reached  my  ears  with  the 
poignant  conviction  to  which 
I  have  referred.  Aunt  Sarah 
was  one  of  those  silly-talking, 
heartless  women  whom  men  in 
a  heat  are  apt  to  call  by  a  hot 
word.  The  sound,  if  she  heard 
it,  did  not  interrupt  her  titiva- 
tions  for  a  second ;  on  observ- 
ing which,  I  returned  to  my 
spy-hole.  What  I  saw  now 
was  a  body  of  ragged  coat  and 
hair  doubled  up  in  an  access  of 
agony,  which  I  came  to  know 
later  was  one  of  the  most  fin- 
ished exhibitions  of  the  art 
known  to  that  generation  at 
Foster's. 

Its  effect  upon  me  was  so 
fascinating  that  it  glued  my 
eye  to  the  peep-hole ;  and  not  a 
motion  of  the  whole  diorama 
escaped  me.  The  three  or  four 
rows  of  heads  between  me  and 
the  principal  performers  ap- 
peared to  be  fixed  in  an  atti- 
tude of  awed  fascination  like 
my  own ;  only  there  was  a 
cock  of  the  ears  which  I  did 
not  understand  then,  but  now 
know  to  have  been  critical. 
The  performance  was  played 
somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  a 
mill — not  that  I  knew  much 
about  a  mill;  but  there  are 
natural  instincts,  and  by  one  of 
them  I  guessed  that  here,  too, 
were  breathing-spaces  between 
the  short  sharp  work  of  the 
rounds,  and  by  another  that 
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the  combatant  in  the  gown, 
with  the  cane  in  his  hand  and 
the  cold  amusement  on  his  face, 
had  the  calling  of  time  at  his 
own  discretion,  and  that  the 
bundle  would  have  to  come  up 
to  it,  willy-nilly.  Indeed,  I 
was  aware  that  he  had  called 
it,  when  Aunt  Sarah,  her  titi- 
vations  over,  observed  what  I 
was  doing,  and  made  so  sudden 
a  descent  upon  me  that  my 
head  gave  the  double  rap  upon 
the  door  for  which  she  had 
been  all  the  time  smoothing  her 
knuckles.  "  David  !  "  she  cried  ; 
but  her  reproachful  piping  was 
drowned  in  a  roar  of  "  Door  !  " 
that  rolled  up  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  and  already  the  step  of  the 
executioner  was  approaching. 
Aunt  Sarah  fell  back  upon 
smoothing  her  ruffled  feathers. 
I,  on  the  other  hand^  was  still 
in  a  vain  flurry  when  I  found 
myself  face  to  face  with  Mr 
Foster,  not  knowing  very  well 
whether  I  stood  upon  my  head 
or  upon  my  feet,  but  conscious 
that  in  the  opening  and  shut- 
ting of  the  door  I  had  seen  the 
lately  agonised  bundle  playing 
a  tarradoodle  behind  the  Mas- 
ter's back,  with  ten  fingers 
extended  in  front  of  swarthy 
features  that  were  none  other 
than  those  of  my  old  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Back  Bowes,  young 
Robin  Cuick. 

A  pair  of  bright  eyes  shot 
down  on  me  through  spectacles 
set  upon  a  fine,  sensitive  nose. 
The  mouth  was  firm  and 
shrewd.  The  head  was  well 
poised  upon  shoulders  that  had 
the  student's  stoop,  and  from 
them  fell  a  black  gown  envel- 
oping the  short  slim  figure. 
The  little  cloth  cap  upon  the 


bald  brows  crowned  the  Master 
with  awe  in  my  eyes.  Such  a 
figure  was  new  to  me.  Mr 
Butler,  whose  school  I  attended 
at  Town-of-Tarvit,  was,  I  have 
heard  since,  a  more  precise 
Latinist,  but  he  hobnobbed  in 
inns  and  elsewhere  with  wags 
and  broken  men,  and  was  a 
battered  coin  in  the  currency  of 
Town  -  of  -  Tarvit  conversation. 
Mr  Foster  looked  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar  ;  and  Aunt  Sarah, 
I  remember,  rose  in  my  regard 
through  the  easy  familiarity 
of  her  interview  with  him. 
Aunt  Sarah  was  a  siccar,  clever 
woman. 

The  Master  opened  the  door 
of  the  schoolroom,  upon  which 
a  sudden  hush  had  fallen,  and 
led  us  through  it  to  a  little 
room,  in  which  a  table  still 
stood,  ready  for  the  receipting 
of  fees  and  the  like. 

"  Our  poor  Grace's  child " 
was  still  on  her  lips  —  that 
damned  refrain  which  I  was 
to  hear  on  them  for  years. 
"  He's  been  lost  in  Town-o'- 
Tarvit.  He  needs  your  treat- 
ment." 

She  said  this  with  a  snigger, 
an  indecent  snigger,  towards 
the  schoolroom. 

"  Madam, V  answered  he,  "  it's 
one  that  has  been  well  tried. 
The  Roman  schoolmaster  had 
his  disciplinary  sign  at  his  door. 
.  .  .  Manured  with  beating  like 
a  walnut-tree,  .  .  .  we'll  make 
a  man  of  him,"  said  the  Dominie, 
patting  my  shoulder. 

"And  a  gentleman,"  says 
Aunt  Sarah. 

"That,  madam,  is  in  God's 
hands,"  he  answered,  clipping 
his  words,  as  his  way  was,  that 
I  hear  in  my  ears  still. 
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"I  tell  him  he  must  not  for- 
get his  grandfather,"  Aunt 
Sarah  continued. 

"  I  am  sure,  madam,  that 
you  will  not  allow  him  to  for- 
get him." 

There  was,  I  could  have  been 
certain,  a  ring  of  sarcasm  in 
the  words,  but  there  was  no 
correspondence  to  it  in  his  looks 
when  I  met  his  eye. 

Aunt  Sarah  picked  my  fees 
from  her  purse,  and  there  was 
some  talk  of  a  whist-party  at 
which  they  had  met  recently, 
or  were  to  meet,  and  she  was 
shown  out  of  the  schoolroom, 
and  I  to  my  seat  in  the  class. 
Young  Robin  Cook  had  dis- 
appeared from  his  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  and  by-and- 
by,  when  my  eye  wandered 
from  the  map  on  the  black- 
board from  which  the  Dominie 
had  resumed  his  lesson  in  geo- 
graphy, it  fell  upon  Robin's 
face  some  seats  off,  grinning  at 
me  in  the  lee  of  his  neighbour's 
shoulder  in  the  most  hideous 
contortions  to  which  he  could 
attain  with  his  fingers  and 
thumbs  in  mouth  and  eye- 
sockets.  At  first  he  showed 
circumspection  in  shooting  his 
grimaces  at  me;  but  finding 
that  he  was  successful  in  arrest- 
ing me  he  gave  himself  up  to 
an  abandonment  of  distortion. 

"  Robert e,  what  was  the  last 
word?" 

At  the  Master's  word,  Rob- 
ertus  eased  his  head  into  its 
proper  place,  his  face  assuming 
a  look  of  unconscious  attention. 

"  The  last  word,  Roberte  ! " 

Robertus  did  not  appear  to 
hear. 

The  Master  was  round  at 
him  with  his  cane  poised. 


"  Didn't  you  hear  me  ask  you 
the  last  word  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Roberte  isn't  my  name. 
My  name's  Robin." 

"Then  Robin,  kindly  step 
out  here  till  I  have  a  few  words 
with  you." 

There  was  a  little  affair  of 
six  rounds  on  the  matter  of  the 
last  word. 

That  over  :  "  I  think,  Robin," 
he  said,  "we  weren't  quite  fin- 
ished with  our  interview  when 
I  was  called  to  the  door  to  re- 
ceive Mr  David  Shirra,  here." 

There  were  a  few  more  rounds 
to  rectify  that. 

In  returning  to  his  seat, 
Robin,  blowing  his  hands 
fiercely,  passed  me,  and  set  me 
in  a  flutter  with  a  hoarse 
whisper — 

"  My  man,  wait  till  I  get  you 
outside." 

The  lesson  proceeded,  with  me 
in  a  state  of  cold  trepidation.  I 
stole  furtive  glances  at  Robin. 
He  was  too  wary  now,  in  his 
stalking  of  the  last  word,  to 
divert  his  eye  upon  me ;  but  he 
seemed  to  feel  mine  fall  upon 
him,  and  met  it  behind  his 
neighbour  with  a  clenched  fist 
that  worked  up  and  down  with 
so  purposeful  a  menace  that  I 
almost  felt  it  already  about  my 
ribs. 

The  lesson  was  in  geography, 
but  I  knew  little  more  than 
that;  only  the  echo  of  the 
Master's  words  about  the  An- 
tilles may  have  lingered  in  my 
brain,  petrified  by  Robin's  in- 
timidation. 

"What  was  I  speaking 
about,  David  Shirra?"  came 
the  Master's  sharp  voice. 

The  sound  of  my  name,  and 
the  thought  of  the  retribution 
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that  seemed  to  follow  here  the 
missing  of  the  last  word,  thawed 
my  petrifaction,  and  in  a  rush 
of  ideas  I  blurted  out — 
"The  Happy  Islands." 
It   was,  as   I   know  now,   a 
happy   hit,    and   surprised   the 
Master  into  a  delight. 

"Nos  manet  Oceanus  circumvagus  arva 

beata. 

Petamus  arva  divites  et  insulas, 
Reddit  ubi  Cererem  tellus  inarata  quol- 

annis 

Et  inputata  floret  usque  vinea, 
Germinat  et  numquam  fallentis  termes 

olivce 
Suamque  pullaficus  ornat  arborem,"  l 

he  quoted. 

"  Who  told  you  of  the  Happy 
Islands?"  he  asked,  with  a 
curiosity,  I  think,  for  the  Town- 
of-Tarvit  tutor  who  had  in- 
structed me  so  well.  So  I 
understand  now ;  but  then, 
being  delicate  and  green — 

"If  you  please,  sir,  it  was 
Charlotte  Cook :  Charlotte  Cook 
told  me  about  them  last  night 
on  the  sands." 

A  twinkle  shone  in  Mr 
Foster's  eye  as  he  sought  out 
Charlotte,  where  she  hung  a 
rosy  face  under  all  eyes. 

"I  didn't  know  Dame  Cook 
was  such  a  scholar,"  he  said. 

That  sudden  flash  of  poetry  in 
Mr  Foster,  illumining  the  sordid 
round  of  his  schoolmastering, 
was  like  the  crimson  burst  at 
long  years'  interval  upon  the 
cactus-plant,  charging  his  prick- 
liness  for  me  with  incipient  ten- 
derness. It  was  my  first  glimpse 
of  the  Humanities.  In  all  that 


afternoon's  experience  there 
was  some  thrilling  quality  that 
graved  it  on  my  memory.  I 
suppose  that  the  encounter  of 
the  previous  night  and  the  mere 
novelty  of  being  entered  at 
Foster's  had  shaken  me,  and  to 
my  consequent  elevation  of  spirit 
the  ornament  of  Life  made  its 
appeal. 

The  school  was  dismissed,  and 
from  that  high  moment  my 
spirit  fell  to  the  earth.  Instinct 
had  warned  me  already  that  by 
thatpublic  association  with  a  girl 
in  a  day-dream  I  was  lowered 
in  the  eyes  of  my  fellows  :  and  so 
it  was.  Robin  Cook  issued  no 
more  provocative  challenges 
from  that  minute,  but  passed 
me  by,  like  a  mastiff  that  is 
content  to  sniff  at  a  cur,  and  his 
complacence  hurt  me  as  his 
fists  about  my  features  could 
not  have  done.  I  was  wounded 
in  spirit,  and  I  was  not  given 
by  active  contumely  any  of  the 
consolations  of  self  -  pity  for 
which  I  felt  myself  craving. 
In  the  playground,  that  one 
true  democracy,  there  are  no 
circumstantial  distinctions,  good 
or  ill,  but  those  only  which  the 
citizen  wins  by  the  slow  impress 
of  character.  Young  Charlotte 
stood,  in  my  eyes,  for  this  play- 
ground world,  robbed  of  its 
rough  corners :  she  was  the 
true  essence  of  its  healthy  tem- 
per. I  shrank  ashamed  from 
facing  her,  and  when  that  was 
inevitable  she  doubled  my  con- 
fusion by  her  haughty  indif- 
ference. At  home  at  least,  I 
thought,  Aunt  Sarah  must  hear 


1  "  To  those  fair  lands,  those  blissful  lands,  the  rich  and  happy  Isles  ! 
Where  Ceres  year  by  year  crowns  all  the  untilled  land  with  sheaves, 
And  the  vine  with  purple  clusters  droops,  unpruned  of  all  her  leaves  ! " 

—Horace,  Epode  XVI.,  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  Translation. 
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of  Charlotte  and  the  Happy 
Islands,  and  rouse  me  to  self- 
respect  by  her  comment  on 
them.  But  Mr  Foster,  if  he 
remembered  them,  knew  better 
than  recall  them  for  her  ears ; 
and  in  the  school  itself  the  hor- 
izon, shutting  out  these  rich 
and  happy  lands,  closed  in  upon 
the  range  of  his  ironic  eye  and 
the  consequences  of  the  "last 
word." 

Between  the  golden  moment 
and  the  plain  earth  my  spirit 
was  shaken  like  a  bean  in  a 
castor.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Foster's  mill  worked  us  up. 

The  school  was  a  common 
into  which  all  the  parents  in 
the  town  turned  their  children, 
and  from  these  hardy  pastures 
I  came  home  at  night  to 
Aunt  Sarah's  unsalted  com- 
pany. Here  was  a  different 
toughening  process.  Aunt 
Sarah  and  her  friends  sat  — 
"the  Tabbies"  Uncle  Michael 
called  them — rapping  out  scan- 
dal over  their  lean  knuckles  ; 
their  hearts,  withered  like  peas, 
rattling  inside  of  them.  Over 
the  tea-cups,  until  I  should  make 
my  escape,  they  caged  their 
stories,  but  some  of  the  foul 
birds  got  out  and  nested  in  my 
memory.  Faugh !  .  .  .  Into 
my  particular  ear  Aunt  Sarah 
ran  a  thin  trickle  of  story  about 
the  Trails  of  the  East  Coast — 
of  Michael  who  was  wounded 
at  Krotzka,  and  became  one 
of  the  knights  of  the  Beggars' 
Benison;  and  another  Michael, 
the  old  sea-lion,  a  captain  who 
was  at  Copenhagen ;  and  some- 
times— if  she  was  bent  on  fill- 
ing the  platter — of  his  son  who 
sailed  an  East  Indiaman  and 
died  of  cholera  before  he  could 


feather  the  ancestral  nest, — a 
mellow  bit  of  family  history, 
by  the  tail  of  which  I  was  to 
be  educated  to  hang. 

"  Your  mother  was  a  Trail " 
— that  was  the  refrain  piped 
for  me  all  day  long,  and  never 
so  shrilly  as  when  my  father 
was  in  the  house. 

At  the  sound  of  it  my  father 
would  shake  a  nose  in  the  air 
and  essay  to  protest,  like  Rab 
Cuick's  lurcher  at  a  barrel- 
organ ;  and  the  sight  of  him 
taking  it  so  badly  gave  me  a 
distaste  for  the  tune.  More- 
over, Bab  Cuick,  when  I  hap- 
pened on  him,  or  he  on  me, 
would  play  some  variations  on  it 
for  my  benefit.  .  .  .  With  one 
of  these,  in  a  moment  of  irrita- 
tion, I  capped  Aunt  Sarah's 
performance.  I  think  it  was 
the  Copenhagen  captain  her 
tongue  ran  on.  ... 

"Was  it  his  son,"  I  asked, 
"that  was  such  a  billy  among 
the  lassies  ?  "  .  .  . 

"  What ! "  she  cried  sharply, 
though  I  could  see  that  her 
fingers  were  smoothing  her  thin 
lips  out  of  a  laugh. 

"He  fled  the  country  to 
America,"  I  said  stoutly. 

"  Who  told  you  such  a  tale  ?  " 
she  cried,  with  no  laugh  now. 

"Ho!"  said  I.  "It  doesn't 
matter.  Our  branch" — I  was 
proving  her  teaching  with  a 
vengeance — "  we  are  only  their 
cousin  at  the  twelfth  remove." 

At  this  Aunt  Sarah  fell  into 
a  passion.  Conscious  of  having 
been  too  bold,  I  tried  to  pass  off 
my  gossip  as  the  whole  town's 
possession,  but  she  did  not  rest 
until  she  had  drawn  from  me 
that  Rab  Cuick  was  my  in- 
formant. 
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"That  man!  That  tailyer ! 
A  parcel  of  —  of  .  .  .  "  She 
spat  out  her  venom  at  the  whole 
family,  at  which  my  temper  took 
fire. 

"If  all  tales  be  true,"  said  I, 
my  heat  fusing  for  the  first  time 
Rab's  hints  and  scraps  of  story 
into  a  sequence — "if  all  tales 
be  true,  he  was  very  thick  with 
my  grandfather." 

Aunt  Sarah  flung  up  her 
hands. 

"  The  man's  voice  and  accent, 
his  very  manner  o'  speech," 
she  cried.  "  You  don't  come  by 
this  in  a  day,  young  gentle- 
man !  You  have  been  con- 
sorting on  the  quiet  wi'  him 
and  his  folk.  It's  pack  you  de- 
serve to  go  back  to  your  father 
this  night.  The  Cuicks,  in- 
deed !  .  .  .  Tell  me,  how  come 
you  to  know  so  much  about  the 
Cuicks?" 

"They  are  at  the  school,"  I 
said,  more  persuasively. 

I  knew  very  well  that  a 
championship  of  Rab  Cuick 
would  not  be  welcome  to  my 
father.  Moreover,  this  sudden 
light  that  had  broken  into  my 
accumulated  store  of  hint  and 
story  illuminated  Rab  as  well 
as  Provost  Trail  and  the  other 
figures  in  it. 

"Dave  and  Charlotte  and 
James,"  I  said,  therefore,  more 
conciliatory,  mentioning  the 
most  presentable  of  the  family. 
.  .  .  "And  it's  not  their  fault 
that  their  father  is — is — is  all 
that.  As  for  Cousin  Charlotte, 
she's"  .  .  . 

"Cousin!" 

"A  distant  cousin." 

"  Hum  !     Of  your  father's." 

"At  least,"  cried  I,  stung 
beyond  endurance,  and  inspired 


again  with  that  affectionate 
admiration  with  which  the 
elder  Charlotte  filled  me, — "at 
least,  no  better  woman  ever 
walked  the  High  Street." 

Aunt  Sarah  looked  at  me  for 
a  moment,  and  then  laughed. 

"  Glamoured  you  as  well,  has 
she?" 

I  shrank  under  the  stab  of 
her  words,  though  she  could  not 
know  wherein  they  wounded 
me.  It  was  not  that  I  feared 
she  might  withhold  me  from 
this  family  in  which  some- 
thing, the  most  felicitous  in  me, 
found  an  answering  note.  I 
knew  that  she  could  not  lay  an 
embargo  upon  my  intimacy 
with  the  Cooks:  our  play- 
ground equality  was  an  institu- 
tion as  firm  as  the  Bass  Rock. 
It  happened,  too,  that  this 
would  have  been  an  unfortunate 
moment  (had  she  entertained 
the  idea)  for  approaching  Mr 
Foster  with  an  assay  of  Cooks 
and  Trails.  The  Trail  stock  did 
not  grow  scholars,  even  on  the 
youngest  collateral  wood  (as  I 
was  there  to  prove),  whereas 
the  lad,  James  Cook,  promised 
to  be  the  finest  bloom  Mr  Foster 
had  raised  in  all  his  years  of 
scholar -culture.  Rab  and  his 
wife,  with  tjieir  different  mo- 
tives, were  eager  to  venture 
him  at  college,  which  raised 
them  high  in  Mr  Foster's 
esteem,  and  already  James  had 
justified  their  resolve,  and  flown 
his  teacher's  scholarship  in  the 
world,  by  being  bracketed  First  ' 
with  the  son  of  a  lord  o'  Session 
in  the  matriculation  in  Edin- 
burgh. That  was  a  notable 
triumph  for  Mr  Foster — there 
are  few  in  this  world  so  un- 
selfish for  a  man  to  be  proud 
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of ;  and  the  little  gentleman 
would  have  handled  Aunt 
Sarah  roughly  (and  me,  through 
her)  had  she  threatened  to  stick 
a  pin  into  his  vauntingness 
about  it. 

I  saw  as  much  as  ever  then, 
and  after  all  it  was  not  much, 
of  Rab's  household ;  but  I  never 
saw  it  again  the  same.  Aunt 
Sarah's  words  fell  like  a  blight 
upon  it.  .  They  were  drops  of 
poison  injected  into  the  ardent 
body  of  my  affection  for  the 
elder  Charlotte.  "  Glamoured 
you,  has  she  ? "  That  saying 
rose  like  a  cloud  ever  after- 
wards between  Cousin  Char- 
lotte and  me.  I  knew  it  to  be 
only  the  exhalation  of  a  sour 
and  envious  nature.  My  affec- 
tion for  the  woman  at  the  east 
end  —  for  it  was  affection  — 
never  wavered,  and  I  strained 
the  eyes  of  my  affection  desper- 
ately to  pierce  the  slanderous 
fume  and  to  see  her  as  of  old. 
It  could  not  be..  There  was 
truth  in  Aunt  Sarah's  words : 
that  was  it.  I  had  been 
glamoured.  And  now  my  eyes 
were  opened.  I  could  hear  the 
bones  of  a  skeleton  rattle  in 
that  family's  cupboard.  I  was 
conscious  of  a  ghost  in  that 
household,  a  disreputable  ghost, 
ever  uneasily  on  the  brink  of 
discovering  itself.  And,  'spite 
of  my  aversion  from  Aunt 
Sarah,  she  had  toughened  me : 
toughened  me,  if  you  will,  to 
plain  usefulness  in  the  world, — 
still,  toughened  me.  .  .  .  The 
light  and  enlarged  spirit  thrills 
to  every  mystery  of  sense  and 
fortune ;  but  see  me,  against 
the  sense  of  something  hidden 
and  dubious,  something  not 
entirely  respectable,  in  this 


family  which  assailed  me,  in- 
trenched behind  the  superiority 
of  descent  from  the  Provost  and 
a  line  of  East  Coast  Trails  ! 

In  truth,  it  was  with  the 
perplexity  of  the  world  that  I 
was  at  this  time  in  callow  con- 
flict ;  and,  standing  on  a  gen- 
tility at  which  I  had  so  often 
scoffed,  I  had  little  feeling 
of  security.  Moreover,  Aunt 
Sarah  was  brisk  to  remind  me 
that  one  who  was  as  much  a 
Shirra  as  a  Trail  had  a  doubt- 
ful title  to  it.  But  youth  is 
Nature's  concern.  Old  age  is 
the  grown  man's  own  problem : 
he  must  solve  it  unaided  as  best 
he  may.  Into  youth's  veins  is 
poured  the  spirit  of  all  the 
generations  of  men,  and  it  is 
strange  if  it  do  not  uplift  him. 

The  Revivals  were  passing 
over  the  country,  the  aftermath 
of  the  great  crop  ten  years 
earlier.  In  due  time  they  were 
in  every  St  Brise  mouth ;  but  I 
heard  of  them  in  advance  from 
James  Cook  one  week-end  that 
he  crossed  the  Firth  from 
Edinburgh,  where  they  were 
full-blown.  He  was  in  debate 
between  pious  approval  of  the 
evangel  and  distaste  of  its 
prophets.  At  a  meeting  (as 
he  confided  to  me  innocently) 
he  had  heard  one  of  these,  as 
he  stepped  down  from  the 
rostrum,  whisper  as  he  passed 
to  the  brother  taking  his  place, 
"Nicked  them  that  time!" 
James  told  me  this  with  a 
red  wave  in  his  face,  as  if  he 
were  repeating  a  doubtful 
story.  His  disgust  had  be- 
come a  case  of  conscience. 

So  much  he  revealed  to  me 
by  the  way :  he  was  too  fine  a 
lad,  too  much  of  the  pattern  of 
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his  mother,  to  expose  a  spiritual 
experience  shamelessly.  He 
spoke  of  the  matter,  indeed, 
generally,  a  little  high-flyingly 
even,  with  a  kind  of  pro- 
fessional enthusiam :  his  own 
great  gifts — joint-First  of  his 
year  with  the  lord  of  Session's 
prodigy — were  dedicated  to  the 
ministry.  Being  a  Scotch  boy, 
with  theology  bred  in  the  bone, 
I  made  an  encouraging  listener 
doubtless,  and  beguiled  him  out 
of  his  reserve.  I  could  feel 
vaguely  that  the  mood  on 
which  his  talk  was  rising  and 
falling  was  one  of  uneasiness 
at  the  inconsistencies  of  pro- 
fessing Christians.  This  was 
a  sympathetic  view  to  me  who 
had  Aunt  Sarah  always  in 
mind.  James  Cook's  soliloquies 
presented  me  with  another 
view — the  possibility  of  Chris- 
tians who  did  not  profess.  He 
showed  so  apt  a  desire  to  ad- 
mit that  possibility,  that  I 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  thinking  of  his  mother, 
the  elder  Charlotte;  and  up 
rose  Aunt  Sarah's  words, 
"  Glamoured  you,  has  she  ? " 
My  own  father,  again,  was  not 
a  strongly  professing  Christian. 
I  had  a  doubt,  though  I  could 
not  admit  it  to  myself,  that 
he  was  not  a  Christian  at  all. 
Such  was  my  ravelled  mind. 
The  matter  was  with  me  still 
only  one  of  a  touchstone  applied 
(so  far  not  very  successfully)  to 
friends  and  acquaintance.  I 
ought  to  have  found  assurance 
in  the  case  of  Kab ;  he,  at  least, 
was  neither  Christian  nor  pro- 
fessing Christian.  But,  truth 
to  say,  Rab  was  so  aloof  from 
any  such  common  experience 
as  this  conversion  of  which  a 


whole  town  could  chatter,  that 
he  threw  doubt  upon  the  value 
of  the  touchstone  itself.  "A 
new  man"  was  the  phrase — 
but  Eab  always  was  a  new 
and  strange  man  !  My  applica- 
tion of  the  formula  to  Kab 
only  convinced  me  the  more 
of  the  rascal's  native  wonder- 
fulness. 

I  was  still  gnawing  these 
bones  of  perplexity  when  the 
Revivals  crossed  the  Firth  and 
reached  St  Brise.  Aunt  Sarah, 
among  others,  took  them  under 
her  wing  :  she  was  a  woman 
always  solicitous  for  the 
"weaker  brethren."  That  I 
was  one  of  these  she  did  not 
permit  me  to  doubt,  as  she 
trotted  me  nightly  to  the 
meeting  in  the  church.  This 
of  itself  was  to  chafe  the  old 
sore  which  I  sat  nursing 
gloomily  in  the  deep  pew.  The 
humble  and  contrite  heart  was 
not  mine;  but  the  wounded 
spirit  was.  That,  indeed,  was 
my  sore.  The  perplexity  of 
the  world  arose  less  from  my 
inability  to  understand  it  than 
from  its  inability  to  understand 
me.  Neither  playground  nor 
elders  understood  me.  So  I 
sat  in  the  deep  pew  apart 
from  the  fujl  tide  of  emotion 
flowing  round  me,  nursing 
this  slight,  brooding  the  world's 
incompatibility. 

One  night  there  rose  a  man 
who  had  explored  the  desert 
at  the  heart  of  the  continent 
of  emotion  and  brought  back' 
a  message  for  the  lonely  soul. 
.  .  .  Man,  said  he,  had  a  need 
deeper  than  a  Christ  for  the 
next  world — a  Christ  for  this. 
His  Christ  was  a  friend,  a 
brother,  all  allowing,  all  com- 
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prehending.  Brought  to  His 
presence,  the  incompatibility  of 
the  world  fell  away.  He  could 
understand.  He  could  sym- 
pathise. ...  It  is  a  message 
that  has  fallen  refreshingly  on 
many  a  sick  soul  down  in  the 
valleys  of  life ;  it  fell  on  me  in 
that  deep  pew  like  balm.  The 
same  rain  that  waters  the  corn 
causes  the  tares  to  spring.  A 
friend,  a  counsellor,  One  who 
could  understand  and  approve, 
and,  above  all,  know  the  fine 
fellow  whom  the  world  ignored  ! 
Despite  the  emotion  that 
melted  me,  I  went  home  that 
night  with  a  cock-sure  step 
beside  Aunt  Sarah.  The  per- 
plexity of  the  world  had  fallen 
away. 

If  it  did  not  remain  fallen 
away,  that  was  chiefly  because 
Mr  Foster  would  not  permit  it 
to.  My  newly-acquired  ease  of 
mind,  I  had  a  feeling,  would 
not  be  proof  against  the  salt 
and  penetrating  temper  of  the 
little  gentleman,  should  he 
search  me — as  undoubtedly  he 
would,  I  was  convinced,  should 
he  guess  the  assurance  I  carried 
about  with  me.  So  it  fell  out. 
Mr  Foster  was  a  bachelor, 
but  even  "without  a  wife  the 
domestic  wind  may  shift  into  a 
stormy  quarter.  He  arrived  at 
the  school  one  afternoon  "  with 
the  storm-cone  up,"  as  we 
passed  the  word,  being  skilled 
in  reading  the  signs  of  dirty 
weather.  It  was  the  earliest 
warm  day  that  spring,  some  of 
the  boys  had  ventured  a  dip 
among  the  grey  rollers,  and  the 
heel  of  a  loaf  —  a  discarded 
chittering  bite  —  lay  in  the 
master's  way  to  his  desk.  He 
picked  it  up  and  held  it  aloft, 


preaching  us  a  homily  on 
wastry,  and  demanding  the 
owner.  The  culprit  did  not 
move,  and  a  sudden  inscrutable 
virtuous  motion  brought  me  to 
my  feet. 

"Yours,  David?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

His  keen  eyes  searched  mine. 

"Then  you  know  whose  it 
is?" 

"Yes." 

"Sir!    Sit  down!" 

The  sharp  crack  of  his  voice 
warned  me  that  my  assur- 
ance was  to  be  brought  to  the 
test. 

He  delivered  afresh  his 
sermon  against  waste,  and 
with  a  face  of  yellow  disgust 
ate  the  bit  of  bread  before  our 
abashed  eyes.  Knowing  the 
nice  man  he  was,  I  count  him 
a  hero  for  that. 

The  famous  Mr  Ord  had 
arrived  in  the  town  the  day 
before  with  his  horses;  and 
this  afternoon  the  school  was 
dismissed  early,  to  see  them 
perform  in  the  ring  on  the  flat 
sands  at  the  back  of  the 
harbour.  A  word  from  Mr 
Foster  stayed  me  behind.  The 
sounds  of  the  retreating 
scholars  died  quickly  away 
through  the  open  windows,  and 
I  was  left  in  the  schoolroom 
alone,  nerving  myself  against 
the  coming  trial  with  the 
resolution  of  a  Christian 
martyr.  When  at  length  Mr 
Foster  came  to  me  he  was 
ready  to  go  home.  He  dressed 
for  the  street  with  care,  and 
always  managed  to  put  off  with 
the  day's  work  the  air  of  his 
workshop.  Something  in  his 
dress  as  in  his  demeanour 
confirmed  me  in  the  sense  of 
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fighting  a  holy  war  against  the 
world.  .  .  . 

"  You  had  intended  to  inform 
against  one  of  your  fellow 
scholars,"  he  said,  stopping 
opposite  me.  "And  you  would 
have  persuaded  yourself  that 
that  was  a  virtuous  action  ? " 
he  continued,  when  I  did  not 
answer. 

"  My  conscience  tells  me  that 
it  is,"  said  I,  levelling  my  voice 
and  eyes  to  his. 

"Sir  !  "  said  he,  "  a  man  must 
be  an  extraordinarily  good  man 
before  he  may  be  guided  by  his 
conscience,"  and  pointed  to  the 
door. 

Never  puppy,  with  tail  be- 
tween his  legs,  stole  away  from 
a  whipping  so  crestfallen  as 
was  Master  David  Shirra,  when 
he  issued  upon  the  town  from 
Mr  Foster's  words.  All  his 
assurance  was  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ashes;  in  which,  how- 
ever, smouldered  resentment, 
defiance,  pride,  self-pity,  —  all 
quick  still,  and  ready  to  burst 
into  flame.  He  resolutely  beat 
them  down,  smothered  them, 
smothering  at  the  same  time  the 
assurance  which  they  would 
have  stirred  into  life  with  them. 
His  instinct  to  hide  himself 
from  himself,  as  it  were  !  I  can 
still  feel  his  naked  humiliation ; 
so  keenly,  that  I  am  tempted  to 
set  it  down  as  the  experience  of 
a  young  gentleman  whose  skin 
I  never  inhabited. 

Under  drastic  discipline  youth 
shoots  up  buoyant.  I  had  been 
whipped,  had  whipped  myself, 
down  one  slope  of  confidence, 
only  to  acquire  an  impetus  to 
mount  another.  By  the  time  I 
reached  the  High  Street  I  was 
already  lifting  my  eyes  to  look 


the  world  more  squarely  in  the 
face,  with  a  philosophy  of  life 
which  had  no  truck  with  con- 
science. The  unusual  quiet  of 
the  street  brought  to  mind 
Mr  Ord's  performance,  which 
all  the  town  was  attending. 
Thither  I  turned  my  steps  also, 
recollecting  the  ticket,  price 
twopence,  which  Aunt  Sarah 
had  purchased  for  me  in  the 
morning.  A  giddy  equestrian 
art  chimed  with  my  reacted 
mood.  The  desire  to  witness 
Mr  Ord's  famous  barebacked 
lightning  -  change  feat  proved 
healthy  nature  to  be  reassert- 
ing itself;  though  the  morbid 
emotions  of  the  last  few  months 
still  coloured  it  by  excusing  the 
use  of  the  twopenny  pass  by  a 
reference  to  Mr  Foster's  homily 
on  wastefulness.  Mr  Foster's, 
truly,  was  proving  a  con- 
veniently all-embracing  creed, 
and  I  was  living  up  to  it 
wonderfully. 

The  performance  was  over 
before  I  reached  the  harbour. 
I  met  the  westward  stream  of 
people  from  it.  On  the  sands 
the  boys  still  lingered,  with 
straws  in  their  mouths,  round  a 
bunch  of  Shetlands  and  piebalds, 
waiting  to  trail  at  their  tails 
and  see  them  stabled  for  the 
night.  Piebalds  were  a  tempta- 
tion to  myself,  but  I  was  not 
sure  how  my  fellows  would 
receive  me.  Once  more  in 
human  communion,  I  felt  less 
assured  about  everything. 
Skirting  these  amateurs  of 
horse-flesh,  therefore,  I  made 
along  the  shore  eastwards,  to- 
wards Torrie  Town.  Spring  lay 
piping  in  this  sheltered  bay — 
Cousin  Charlotte's  bay,  though 
I  did  not  so  think  of  it  as  yet — 
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calling  forth  even  the  elders  to 
listen.  Her  note  ran  in  my 
blood  with  a  healthy  inspira- 
tion. I  rushed  right  to  the 
summit  of  the  opposite  slope, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  good- 
ness of  this  good  world. 

Along  at  the  rocks  I  came 
upon  the  girl  Charlotte.  Her 
complaisance  which  hitherto 
had  piqued  me  did  not  trouble 
me  now.  Occupied  with  my 
new  vision,  I  had  no  eyes  for 
her,  and  passed  her  by.  It 
was  a  challenge.  She  with- 
drew herself  from  her  fellows 
and  joined  me  on  the  rocks. 
It  was  a  challenge,  I  see  now, 
which  she  accepted  without 
deliberation,  urged  thereto  by 
some  dim  unconscious  impulse. 
This  was  the  first  day  in 
spring :  no  fever  in  the  air  as 
yet,  no  flame  of  summer  blood, 
only  the  first  delicate  white 
flush  of  spring.  Even  so  with 
Charlotte  and  myself.  The 
indifference  and  the  challenge 
we  rounded  off  in  a  bright 
communication,  wherein  boy 
and  girl  scarce  appeared.  Her 
talk  ran  on  the  performances 
at  the  harbour.  In  her  words 
I  saw  them  on  the  golden 
circus  against  the  rose-grey 
background  of  sea  and  sky. 
Miss  Josephine  and  Miss 
Juanetta,  tinsel  goddesses, 
pirouetted  and  genuflected  on 
their  ambling  creams.  Little 
Miss  Angela  flashed  through 
silver  worlds  from  her  black 
pony  Glaucus.  The  baggy 
clown  crackled.  Old  Ord  him- 
self, with  supple  angularity, 
bravely  contested  with  the 
rigour  of  years.  I  saw  them 
all.  Her  recital,  broken  by 
slip  and  fall  and  scramble  on 


the  sea-weed  rocks,  the  hunt 
for  primrose  in  the  sheltered 
wood  -  clumps  skirting  them, 
the  Hark !  for  the  cuckoo's 
note,  ended  in  view  of  Torrie 
Town.  So  far  we  had  wan- 
dered, heedless  of  the  hour. 
The  golden  thread  had  been 
drawn  out  of  the  day,  leaving 
it  grey,  with  gloom  on  the 
landward  and  bitter  white  on 
the  seaward  border.  Home  by 
road  would  take  us  round  by 
Torrie  Town :  too  long.  Back 
over  the  rocks  was  an  adven- 
ture through  which  each  of  us 
cut  our  own  way.  We  met 
again  where  the  trail  led  down 
at  the  tail  of  the  rocks.  The 
sea  was  lapping  them  a  foot 
deep.  Nothing  for  it  save  to 
wade.  Boots  off,  we  waded 
to  the  dry  sand,  and  then  to- 
gether, by  understood  consent 
without  word  spoken,  barefoot 
still  along  the  deserted  shore, 
across  the  ring  half  blotted 
out  by  the  incoming  tide,  to 
the  shelter  of  the  town. 

We  sat  down  to  put  on  our 
boots  on  a  flat  buttressing 
stone  at  the  back  of  the  har- 
bour wall.  Two  causewayed 
roads  from  east  and  west  the 
High  Street  converged  upon 
the  pier  immediately  above  us. 
I,  sitting  on  the  seaward  edge 
of  the  stone,  commanded  the 
eastward  of  the  two;  and  my 
heart  gave  a  sudden  leap  at 
sight  of  Kab  making  down  it 
under  its  twinkling  lamps.  I 
looked  to  Charlotte.  She  also, 
it  appeared,  was  arrested  by 
some  sight,  and  following  her 
glance  I  saw  Aunt  Sarah 
picking  her  way  over  the 
cobbles  on  the  road  from 
the  west.  Charlotte  turned 
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towards  me,  and  we  looked 
into  each  other's  eyes  a 
moment.  The  next  we  let 
them  fall.  The  cloud  sprang 
up  between  our  spirits,  as, 
instinctively,  we  drew  closer 
together  within  the  shadow  of 
the  harbour  wall. 

They  met  immediately  above 
us :  Rab  timed  his  steps.  We 
could  not  see  them  now,  but 
every  word  they  spoke  was 
distinct  in  our  ears. 

"Mem!"  Eab  said,  "it's  we 
elders'  privilege  to  wait  on  the 
young  folk." 

He  had  seen  us  together  on 
the  shore,  and  even  if  he  had 
not,  he  would  have  guessed 
Aunt  Sarah's  business  frgm 
the  blue  woollen  muffler  which 
hung  upon  her  arm.  Aunt 
Sarah  knew  only  that  he  had 
divined  her  purpose,  had  in  an 
instant  leapt  to  the  back  of 
her  mind,  as  it  were,  and  she 
wavered  in  her  resolution.  She 
awaited  more  light  before  she 
attacked  him. 

"I'm  sent  out  on  a  like  er- 
rand to  yours,"  he  continued. 
"Wild  bairns  .  .  .  And  yet 
...  I  needn't  complain." 

She,  seeking  the  conciliatory 
way  to  an  advantage,  followed 
up  his  reservation  by  mum- 
bling something  about  his  boy's 
success. 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  Eab.  "If 
he  keep  his  wind.  .  .  .  He's 
made  a  prodigious  start." 

A  note  of  pride,  an  unac- 
customed note  of  a  genuine 
feeling,  in  Bab's  voice  gave 
her  an  opening,  which  she 
took. 

"  It  runs  in  the  family,"  she 
said. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  "  cried  Kab,  back 


on  his  guard.  "  Spear-half  or 
spindle-half  ?  " 

"  Both  !  "  answered  Aunt 
Sarah,  with  a  bitter  flash  at 
his  meaning. 

"Pardon  me,  mem,  you're 
sharp  -  sighted,  .  .  .  and  that, 
too,  runs  in  the  family.  Now, 
spite  a'  ...  I'd  lay  odds  on 
young  Dauvid."  .  .  . 

I  could  feel  in  sympathy  her 
fling  of  anger. 

"Ah!  He'll  quicken  after 
his  fallow.  Ho!  ho!  I've 
had  my  eye  on  him,  ...  a 
notable  bud,  that  some  day 
will  burst  wi'  a  report  like 
the  Talipot  palm." 

I  could  swear  that  Charlotte 
laughed,  though  when  I  stole  a 
glance  at  her  she  was  hot  and 
angry. 

"He  takes  much  after  you, 
Rab  Cuick,"  cried  my  Aunt, 
with  threatening  shrillness. 

"Hey!  Trails,  Shirras,  .  .  . 
and  Rab  Cuick.  ...  A  dis- 
tinguished auncestry !  .  .  .  And 
yet,  mem,  there's  your  sharp- 
sightedness  again  :  there  maun 
be  some  link  or  bond,  some 
common  denominator  to  ac- 
count for  the  patent  reciproc- 
ity between  the  young  gentle- 
man and  us." 

"  Link  .  .  .  bond  of  .... 
I'll  not .  stand  it,  Rab  Cuick, 
I'll  not  have  it,"  cried  Aunt 
Sarah,  in  high  passion  now. 
"I  know  you  well,  .  .  .  the 
reciprocity's  patent  enough. 
You  colour  him  as  cochineal 
colours  whipped  cream.  .  .  . 
He's  another  lad  by  consorting 
with  you,  .  .  .  ill-tongued,  ill- 
minded,  strange,  not  .  .  . 
not.  .  .  ." 

"  Ho !  mem,  you're  pre- 
judiced. A  drunk  man's  a 
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guid  enough  prop — if  he's  set 
at  the  right  angle.  I  wouldn't 
wonder — mark  my  words! — if 
I  could  extract  some  latent 
high  qualities  from  the  laddie's 
nature  that  otherwise  were 
dormant.  .  .  .  You're  pre- 
judiced, mem.  Though,  as 
you  weel  ken  I  ken,  there  was 
infirm  human  nature  in  your 
ain  round  o'  experience  that 
might  have  taught  you  to 
mak'  allowances.  .  .  .  But  .  .  . 
but  .  .  .  it's  the  exalted  nature 
o'  woman — you  cannot  palter 
wi'  frailty.  And,  let  me  as- 
sure you,  it's  the  exalted, 
female  side  of  our  family  that 
young  Mister  Dauvid  leans  to. 
.  .  .  My  gude  wife  .  .  ." 

"  I  ken  your  gude  wife.  ...  I 
ken  the  whole  nest.  ...  I  ken 
her.  She's  .  .  .  she's  .  .  ." 

"  What  is  she  ?  "  cooed  Rab. 

Charlotte  leapt  to  her  feet. 
I  caught  her  skirt. 

"  She's  ..."  cried  the  angry 
shrill  voice  above  us.  "Ex- 
alted female  side!  leans  he  to 
it?" 

"He  does  that,"  says  Rab. 
"Tak  a  step  this  way,  mem." 

Before  I  could  comprehend 
his  meaning  he  and  Aunt 
Sarah  were  peering  down  into 
the  gloom  on  our  side  of  the 
wall. 

"Let  go,  David  Shirra," 
Charlotte  cried  aloud  now, 
snatching  her  skirt  from  my 
hold  and  standing  off,  in  blazing 
anger,  out  upon  the  sands. 

I  think  of  her  out  there  now 
as  I  dimly  understood  her  to 
be  then — a  protest  against  all 


that  Aunt  Sarah  represented 
as  she  commanded  me  up 
beside  her.  "  Come  up  here, 
David  Shirra, — instanter !  " 

Rab  bent  farther  over  to- 
wards me  irresolute. 

"  Hey,  my  man  !  you're  learn- 
ing experience,  eh  ?  " 

Everything  in  me  stood  be- 
side the  girl  out  on  the  sands  ; 
but  I  climbed  the  steps  to 
Aunt  Sarah. 

"Don't  be  overly  hard  on 
him  for  his  little  aberration," 
Rab  said  mockingly.  Aunt 
Sarah  was  tying  the  muffler 
round  my  neck.  "He'll  soon 
be  fu'  orderly." 

"Bad,  ungrateful,"  she  piped 
shrilly.  "  Bring  me  to  my  death 
o'  cold.  .  .  .  Out  with  that 
hussy,  too.  .  .  .  Home — home 
with  you ! " 

"  Curiosity  .  .  .  that's  youth's 
jewel ; "  Rab's  words  sounded 
after  us. 

"  If  you  don't  mind  me,  your 
conscience  at  any  rate  should 
tell  you."  .  .  . 

"Ho ! "  said  I,  halting  in  the 
ignominious  road  on  which  she 
was  driving  me, — "it  takes  a 
fine  good  man  to  be  guided 
safely  by  his  conscience  ! " 

"That's  that  man  Rab,"  she 
cried;  "did  ever  you  hear  the 
like  ?  " 

"You're  wrong,"  cried  I. 
"It's  not  Rab,  it's  Mister 
Fos " 

But  she  was  buffeting  me 
about  the  ears,  and  driving  me 
home  before  her. 

In  this  manner  the  mills  of 
St  Brise  worked  us  up. 


( To  be  continued. ) 
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THE     LITTLE     SON. 

WHEN  my  little  son  is  born  on  a  sunny  summer  morn', 
I'll  take  him  sleepin'  in  my  arms  to  wake  beside  the  sea, 

For  the  windy  wathers  blue  would  be  dancin'  if  they  knew, 
An'  the  weeny  waves  that  wet  the  sand  come  creepin'  up  to 
me. 

When  my  little  son  is  here  in  the  noonday  warm  an'  clear, 
I'll  carry  him  so  kindly  up  the  glen  to  Craiga'  wood  ; 

In  a  green  an'  tremblin'  shadow  there  I'll  hush  my  tender  laddo, 
An'  the  flittin'  birds  '11  quet  their  songs  as  if  they  understood. 

When  my  pretty  son's  awake,  och,  the  care  o'  him  I'll  take ! 

An'  we'll  never  pass  a  gentle  place  between  the  dark  an'  day ; 
If  he's  lovely  in  his  sleep  on  his  face  a  veil  I'll  keep, 

Or  the  wee  folk  an'  the  good  folk  might  be  wantin'  him  away. 

When  my  darlin'  comes  to  me  he  will  lie  upon  my  knee, — 

Though  the  world  should  be  my  pillow  he  must   know  no 
harder  place; 

Sure  a  queen's  son  may  be  cold  in  a  cradle  all  o'  gold, 

But  my  arm  shall  be  about  him  an'  my  kiss  upon  his  face. 

4 
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FROM  the  foreigner's  point 
of  view  China  at  the  present 
juncture  bears  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  the  cosmos  itself 
at  the  remote  period  when 
darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep.  It  will  hardly 
be  expected  that  a  flying  visit 
to  China  under  these  circum- 
stances should  be  very  fruitful 
either  in  amusement  or  instruc- 
tion. The  stirring  events  were 
over ;  the  storm  had  subsided ; 
the  wreckage  strewed  the 
shore ;  and  in  the  sullen  calm 
which  supervened  it  was  open 
to  everybody  to  cast  horo- 
scopes, or  to  hatch  new  plots. 
But  of  matters  of  tangible, 
and  at  the  same  time  intel- 
ligible and  practical,  interest 
there  was  and  is  considerable 
dearth. 

It  is,  for  instance,  an  obvious 
fact  that  the  Great  Powers  of 
the  world  have  been  for  twelve 
months  engaged  in  coercing 
China,  with  disappointing  re- 
sults. To  judge  fairly  of  their 
achievements,  however,  one 
would  require  to  have  some 
kind  of  presentment  of  the 
objects  which  were  sought  as 
well  as  of  the  hindrances  to 
their  attainment.  On  neither 
of  these  heads  is  it  possible  to 
obtain  complete  enlightenment. 

VOL.  CLXX. — NO.  MXXXII. 


At  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry 
we  are  confronted  with  an 
impenetrable  cloud,  which  con- 
ceals, as  it  was  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  do,  the  real  designs 
of  the  Christian  Powers.  And 
if  their  designs  can  be  hidden 
thus  from  each  other  —  may- 
hap in  some  cases  even  from 
themselves  ! — in  an  enterprise 
in  which  they  have  been  pro- 
fessedly partners,  how  can  we 
expect  to  fathom  the  thoughts, 
purposes,  and  possibilities  of 
the  vast  entity  we  call  China, 
of  which  it  may  be  said  with- 
out paradox  that  the  more  we 
learn  the  less  we  know?  The 
agnostic,  therefore,  as  Mr  E.  H. 
Parker  says,  would  seem  to  be 
the  proper  attitude  in  which 
to  approach  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion ;  but  since  that  favours 
an  observant  rather  than  an 
active  policy,  it  contributes 
nothing  towards  satisfying  the 
daily  demand  for  "  something 
to  be  done."  For  practical 
purposes,  therefore,  it  is  of 
little  immediate  value.  This, 
however,  by  the  way.  The 
problem,  deep  and  complex, 
what  should  be  done  and 
what  left  alone  in  Eastern 
Asia,  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  paper, 
which  is  only  concerned  with 
2M 
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some  of  the  flotsam  thrown  up 
in  the  eddies  of  the  torrent. 

The  original  purpose  of  the 
Powers  in  1900,  the  only  one  in 
which  they  were  even  approxi- 
mately agreed,  was  the  rescue  of 
their  Legations,  treacherously 
beleaguered  in  the  Chinese  capi- 
tal. The  relief  having  been 
effected  on  August  14,  their 
forces  might  either  then  have 
been  honourably  withdrawn, 
had  the  Powers  so  willed,  or 
they  might  have  been  reorga- 
nised for  some  further  definite 
purpose.  Instead  of  adopting 
either  alternative,  the  Powers 
chose  to  embark  on  incoherent 
enterprises,  involved,  from  their 
very  inception,  in  essential  con- 
tradictions. It  was  surely  be- 
ginning at  the  wrong  end  to 
solicit  negotiations  with  the 
Power  which  they  were  in  arms 
to  punish  for  its  perfidy  !  Weak 
Governments  have  been  known 
to  parley  with  brigands;  but 
the  procedure  even  of  China 
itself  —  often  so  alien  to  our 
notions — will  hardly  furnish  a 
precedent  for  a  judge  debating 
his  sentence  with  a  prisoner,  or 
an  executioner  discussing  with 
the  condemned  the  number  of 
strokes  to  be  given  in  his 
decapitation.  To  accompany 
these  solicited  "  negotiations  " 
with  raids  on  the  country  was 
obviously  to  stultify  both  the 
punitive  and  the  diplomatic 
programmes,  reducing  them 
impartially  to  transparent 
insincerity,  and  consequent 
fatuity. 

It  was  no  doubt  a  natural 
expansion  of  the  original  scheme 
of  retribution  that  the  Powers 
should  concert  measures  to  en- 
sure for  foreign  representatives 
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and  residents  in  China  im- 
munity from  further  outrages. 
Satisfaction  for  the  past  and 
security  for  the  future  could 
not  in  fact  be  logically  discon- 
nected. Only  the  "  concert  " 
was  wanting  to  the  realisation 
of  that  ideal.  The  apparent  har- 
mony of  the  Powers  never  de- 
scended below  the  rarefied  strata 
of  generality.  There  it  floated 
in  the  blue,  a  sterilised  fiction, 
while  on  the  earth  beneath 
diversity  of  concrete  aims  para- 
lysed effective  action.  This 
state  of  things  seems  not  to 
have  been  generally  recognised 
until  the  artificial  coalition  had 
brought  about  a  state  of  affairs 
far  less  remediable  than  that 
which  had  originally  set  the 
Powers  in  motion. 

But  though  the  objects 
sought,  or  professed,  have 
not  been  gained,  the  twelve 
months'  campaign  has  not 
been  wholly  barren.  If  the 
wheat  has  not  come  up  there 
is  at  least  a  luxuriant  crop 
of  wild  oats  to  reward  the 
erratic  husbandry.  Uncalcul- 
ated  results,  some  of  great 
gravity,  others  verging  on 
the  comic,  have  grown  out  of 
the  prolonged  crisis.  Flash- 
lights have  ^  been  thrown  upon 
quite  a  variety  of  matters, 
military,  political,  ethnic,  and 
moral,  whose  bearings  are  not 
confined  within  the  wide  limits 
even  of  the  China  question. 
Some  of  these  by-products  of 
the  situation  deserve  a  passing 
glance. 

Our  lives  are  so  wrapped  up 
in  conventional  draperies  that 
the  association  of  good  morality 
with  external  decency  is  univer- 
sally taken  for  granted.  Com- 
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pliance  with  certain  rules  of 
social  order  is  assumed,  as  a 
self  -  evident  proposition,  to 
stamp  the  civilised  man  as 
immeasurably  elevated  above 
the  savage.  Yet  there  are 
occasions,  fortunately  rare, 
when  the  extremes  meet  and 
the  line  of  demarcation  seems 
to  vanish  between  barbarism 
and  civilisation.  A  shock  like 
that  of  fire,  shipwreck,  earth- 
quake, or  a  Mauritius  hurri- 
cane, may  suddenly  strip  off 
the  habitual  covering  and  dis- 
close in  their  nakedness  the 
inner  characters  of  the  men 
we  live  with.  Such  a  rending 
of  the  veil,  with  results  both 
pleasant  and  the  reverse,  was 
effected  by  the  stress  of  events 
in  North  China  during  the  last 
year  of  the  century. 

Seldom  perhaps  has  a  non- 
militant  population  been  called 
upon  to  face  a  more  fiery  trial 
than  that  of  the  two  sieges  of 
Tientsin  and  Peking.  Terror 
did  its  worst,  and  manhood 
and  womanhood  were  tested  to 
the  uttermost.  It  is  matter 
of  legitimate  pride  and  thank- 
fulness that,  as  a  whole,  the 
sufferers  emerged  invincible 
from  the  ordeal.  The  Chinese 
hordes  might  kill  the  body,  but 
could  not  break  the  spirit  of  the 
true  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
West.  There  may  have  been 
individuals  who  lost  their  heads, 
or  in  whom  the  baser  qualities 
of  their  nature  were  dragged 
into  light.  Let  them  rest. 
Over  the  craven  and  the  selfish 
Charity  will  throw  her  veil, 
nor  will  any  national  "  honours 
list "  betray  them. 

But  the  trials  of  these  suffer- 
ing communities  were  not  yet 


exhausted.  Their  moral  stam- 
ina remained  to  be  proved  by 
a  still  more  searching  agency. 
Out  of  the  very  circumstances 
of  their  deliverance  and  tri- 
umph there  arose  fresh  experi- 
ences which  divided  the  quon- 
dam heroic  communities  by 
new  lines  of  cleavage.  Men 
and  women  who  had  crowned 
themselves  with  honour  in  the 
night  of  danger  were  dazzled 
in  the  sunshine  of  victory. 
Poor  human  nature  succumbed 
to  the  violent  reaction.  Re- 
venge is  sweet ;  moreover,  it 
was  in  this  case  safe  and  easy, 
with  a  strong  temptation  to 
vicarious  execution.  The  culp- 
able enemy  was  out  of  reach, 
but  there  remained  two  popu- 
lous cities  rich  with  the  treasures 
of  art  and  of  Eastern  luxury. 
Law  was  temporarily  suspended 
as  if,  for  the  purpose  of  the  ex- 
periment, some  superhuman  in- 
telligence had  desired  to  reduce 
the  pretensions  of  civilised 
man  to  their  elements.  Cupid- 
ity, in  its  two  most  potent 
phases,  thereupon  asserted  its 
unholy  dominion.  The  defence- 
lessness  of  the  Chinese  was,  in 
short,  an  invitation  to  lust  and 
loot.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be 
supposed  that  foreigners  with- 
out distinction  fell  simultane- 
ously under  both  forms  of 
temptation ;  but,  exceptions 
excepted,  in  the  general  fellow- 
ship of  lawlessness  there  is  no 
rank  or  class  or  nationality 
in  a  position  to  throw  stones 
at  its  neighbours.  In  all 
classes  were  individuals  who 
kept  their  hands  clean ;  but  for 
the  rest,  soldiers  and  sailors, 
merchants  and  missionaries, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  plunged 
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headlong  into  the  debauch. 
No  equivocation  of  Secretaries 
of  State,  no  belated  fractional 
restitution,  in  deference  to 
awakened  opinion,  can  obliter- 
ate the  truth.  The  West, 
taken  off  its  guard,  when  it 
thought  nobody  was  looking, 
stood  revealed  before  the  East, 
and  the  East  assuredly  cannot 
forget  the  object-lesson.  The 
West,  which  had  conquered 
the  Terror,  was  undone  by 
the  Temptation. 

We  desire  to  speak  only  in 
the  most  general  terms  in  order 
to  avoid  invidious  discrimina- 
tions which  are  not  needed  to 
point  the  moral.  For  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinese  nation,  as 
in  the  vista  of  history,  the 
Western  foreigners  are  as  one 
body,  tied  in  a  bundle,  to  sink 
or  swim  together.  What,  then, 
is  the  particular  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  the  recent  display  ? 
Cities  have  been  given  over 
to  pillage  before  now;  nor  is 
it  the  first  time  in  history 
when  "from  curbed  licence  has 
been  plucked  the  muzzle  of 
restraint."  But  our  self-love 
has  been  nurtured  on  the 
soothing  anodyne  that  such 
things  belong  to  the  old  time 
before  us,  when  law  and  order 
and  religion  had  not  yet  im- 
parted their  last  touches  to 
our  character.  Now  the  world 
has  seen,  at  the  close  of  the 
most  self -sufficient  of  all  the 
centuries,  the  same  extremes 
of  rapine  as  were  recorded  in 
the  dark  ages.  The  special 
excesses  of  "  the  soldiery "  do 
not  form  an  attractive  subject 
of  contemplation ;  yet,  con- 
sidering the  influence  it  is  sure 
to  have  on  future  relations  with 


China,  even  that  unsavoury 
topic  cannot  be  wholly  ignored. 
The  Christian  refugees,  being 
most  accessible,  were  naturally 
the  first  to  receive  the  atten- 
tions of  their  liberators,  of 
whose  tender  mercies  gruesome 
tales  are  told, — tales  of  out- 
rage culminating  in  the  murder 
or  suicide  of  whole  families — 
after  their  deliverance ! 

Atrocities,  the  mere  appre- 
hension of  which  as  committed 
by  Chinese  on  Europeans  sent 
a  thrill  of  horror  throughout 
the  world,  were  all  enacted  by 
the  Christian  soldiers  as  soon 
as  they  got  the  Chinese  into 
their  power.  After  a  Pro- 
visional Government  had  been 
set  up  by  the  "  allies"  in  Tient- 
sin, and  the  city  was  in  undis- 
puted occupation  of  European 
troops,  a  torrent  of  rapine 
broke  loose  on  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  and  held  its  course 
unchecked  until,  in  despair,  a 
safety-valve  was  extemporised 
by  the  Provisional  Government, 
as  the  minor  of  two  evils.  The 
thought  naturally  suggests 
itself  that  if  these  things  were 
done  in  the  "green  tree,"  that 
is,  under  the  immediate  obser- 
vation of  competent  European 
witnesses,  what  may  not  have 
happened  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  where  there  was 
no  eye  to  mark,  or  tongue  to 
criticise ! 

The  inference  that  seems 
most  naturally  to  arise  from 
the  looting  fever  in  China  is< 
that  brigandage  is  differenti- 
ated from  respectability  mainly 
by  the  two  criteria  Opportunity 
and  the  Criminal  Law,  includ- 
ing in  the  latter  the  authority 
of  public  opinion.  Given  un- 
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guarded  property,  together  with 
a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
penalty,  and  the  frock-coated 
citizen  falls  at  once  into  line 
with  Autolycus.  Not  univer- 
sally, however,  for,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  not  a  few 
individuals,  even  during  the 
Peking  and  Tientsin  carnival, 
refused  to  touch  the  spoils.  But 
is  it  quite  certain  that  you  or  I, 
gentle  reader,  would  have  been 
found  in  the  number  of  the 
elect  ?  Let  us  not  be  too  hard 
on  the  many,  for  the  tempta- 
tion was  by  no  means  a  slight 
one.  The  wealth  of  the  Indies 
was  to  be  had  for  the  taking ; 
and  a  few  jinrickshas  with 
strong  -  limbed  coolies  would 
carry  enough  to  enrich  the 
judicious  gleaner  for  life.  And 
the  moderate  man  who  con- 
tented himself  with  a  single 
embroidered  robe  or  other  rich 
memento  of  the  historic  scene — 
might  he  not  even  have  been 
subject  to  strange  revulsions  of 
conscience  when  he  saw  his 
neighbours  revelling  in  untold 
wealth  which  might  also  have 
been  his  own  fortune  had  he  but 
let  himself  go  while  the  fit  was 
on, — while  the  "fish  were  run- 
ning," as  they  say  on  the 
NorthPacific?  "Peccafortiter" 
were  perhaps  after  all  the  better 
maxim.  Moderation  having 
lost  its  raison  d'Stre,  it  would 
be  idle  to  discriminate  between 
those  who  are  not  ashamed  to 
live  in  houses  decorated  from 
floor  to  ceiling  with  the  spoils 
of  the  heathen,  or  whose  loot, 
turned  into  cash,  realises  a  com- 
petence for  life,  and  the  more 
timid  ones  who  paid  a  perfunc- 
tory deference  to  their  scruples. 
Echoes  of  the  moral  law  were 


not  unheard  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  orgie :  the  tradition  of  a 
lifetime  could  not  be  dropped 
without  certain  qualms.  What 
the  conscientious  men  —  who 
had  been  teaching  morality  all 
their  lives — seemed  to  require 
was  a  justifying  formula,  and 
pathetic  have  been  their  efforts 
in  some  cases  to  discover  one. 
The  picture  of  a  venerable 
pastor  asking  a  blessing,  so 
to  speak,  before  meals,  calling 
aloud  for  the  "owner  of  this 
house,"  in  default  of  whose  im- 
mediate appearance  the  portable 
contents  found  a  new  owner, 
may  stand  as  the  representative 
of  the  looters  who  were  handi- 
capped by  a  conscience,  albeit 
a  trained  conscience,  working  in 
prescribed  grooves.  The  Rev. 
Gilbert  Reid,  D.D.,  has  some 
pertinent  observations  on  the 
subject  in  the  'Forum'  for 
July.  Like  Warren  Hastings, 
he  is  astonished  at  his  own 
moderation — nay,  he  is  grieved 
to  think  of  it.  "Personally,  I 
regret  that  the  guilty  suffered 
so  little  at  my  hands."  His 
formula  is  that  "loot  means 
spoils  of  war,"  and,  war  being 
assumed,  then  not  only  the 
victorious  troops  but  even  the 
camp  followers  were  justified 
in  seizing  all  their  enemies' 
property  they  could  get.  "  The 
question  (with  the  spoiler)  was 
not  which  Chinaman  was  the 
worst,  but  which  house  was  the 
richest." 

In  matters  of  casuistry,  as  well 
as  of  social  ethics,  one  class  al- 
ways stands  apart  from  the  body 
of  the  people — the  class  who  are 
their  own  law -makers,  who 
possess  a  talisman  which  con- 
secrates everything  they  do, 
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in  the  magic  letters  A.M.D.G.1 
It  is  useless  to  apply  to  the 
members  of  the  priestly  caste 
the  common  rules  of  human 
righteousness;  for  they  are 
superior  to  all  that.  Trans- 
actions which  in  commercial 
life  would  be  mere  rascality, 
and  in  social  life  would  procure 
expulsion  from  any  club  of 
gentlemen,  may  be  transmuted 
into  piety  by  the  alchemy  of  a 
code  which  is,  happily,  not  of 
this  world.  If  all  tales  are 
true  some  of  the  noblest  an- 
nexations of  Chinese  property, 
Napoleonic  in  their  conception, 
have  been  effected  under  the 
sacred  aegis.  Let  us,  however, 
in  fairness  remember  that  there 
are  Protestant  equivalents  also 
of  the  mystic  badge. 

Into  ethical  subtleties  of 
that  order  the  Chinese  cannot 
of  course  be  expected  to  enter. 
They  have  seen  what  they  have 
seen,  and  their  verdict  will  be 
formed  on  the  broad  and  simple 
lines  which  a  common  jury 
would  follow,  on  facts  patent 
to  all  men.  They  have  had  a 
clearer  insight  than  ever  before 
into  the  character  of  the  civil- 
isation which  the  foreign 
nations  have  undertaken  to 
force  upon  them,  and  the  im- 
pression can  never  be  effaced. 

No  doubt  national  character- 
istics of  a  very  superior  order 
were  being  exhibited  at  the 
same  time  by  the  Allied  forces : 
pity  and  protection  for  the  op- 
pressed, just  government  estab- 
lished within  small  areas,  and 
kindly  relations  maintained 
with  the  peaceable  people,  as 


in  all  previous  maritime  inva- 
sions. Such  proofs  of  human 
kindness  never  fail  to  evoke 
gratitude,  for  the  Chinese  are 
far  from  unappreciative  of 
justice  and  mercy.  It  might 
therefore  be  supposed  that  the 
favourable  would  balance,  if 
not-  overbalance,  the  unfavour- 
able impression  left  by  the 
behaviour  of  the  foreigners. 
Experience,  however,  does  not 
support  such  a  view ;  it  is  the 
evil  that  men  do  that  lives 
after  them.  The  good  may 
have  its  secret  influence,  but 
it  is  the  evil  which  leaves  its 
stigma ;  and  it  were  as  reason- 
able to  expect  the  world-wide 
beneficence  of  British  rule  to  be 
remembered  by  the  people  for 
whom  Continental  journals  are 
written,  as  that  the  nobler  side 
of  the  foreign  invasion  of  North 
China  should  colour  the  national 
sentiment  of  the  Chinese.  The 
injuries  will  rankle  while  the 
benefits  are  forgot,  and  the 
extent  of  these  injuries  is 
but  faintly  shadowed  in  this 
paper. 

Among  the  least  expected 
discoveries  of  the  Chinese  mSltfe 
may  be  mentioned  the  curious 
limitations  of  German  military 
discipline  antf  certain  imperfec- 
tions in  the  German  equipment 
for  the  kind  of  service  required 
of  an  expedition  in  China.  It 
is  acknowledged  that  wherever 
military  work  was  to  be  done,  as 
in  the  defence  of  the  Legation  in 
Peking,  or  in  garrison  duty,  the ' 
German  was  second  to  none. 
But  outside  of  Peking,  and  after 
the  relief  of  the  Legation,  there 


1  "Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam,"  the  motto  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  but  the  reference 
here  is  general. 
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was  no  work  to  be  had  worthy 
of  an  army  with  a  German 
reputation.  Out  of  action  the 
habits  of  the  German  soldier 
recall  rather  too  much  the 
brusquerie  of  the  middle  ages. 
Koaming  about  in  small  squads, 
armed  but  uncontrolled,  they 
are  a  terror  indeed  —  but  not 
always  to  evil-doers.  The  male- 
factors who  have  fallen  to 
German  arms  might  be  soon 
counted,  while  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  complained  griev- 
ously of  the  rigours  of  the  Ger- 
man soldiers.  In  the  relations 
with  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try a  disposition  to  dispense 
with  preliminaries  has  been 
remarked  upon,  a  readiness 
to  come  straight  to  the  point 
— even  when  it  happened  to 
be  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  want  of  a  medium  of  com- 
munication no  doubt  to  some 
extent  explained  this  brevity 
of  argument.  When  a  sentry 
in  a  voice  that  makes  the  earth 
shake  cries  Halt !  what  can  a 
terrified  Chinaman  do  but  drop 
his  bundle  and  run,  and  what 
alternative  is  then  left  to  the 
unhappy  sentry  but  to  shoot? 
If  an  English  lighter  manned 
by  Chinese  bump  accidentally 
against  a  German  bridge, 
nothing  short  of  a  fusilade 
seems  sufficient  to  meet  so 
dire  an  emergency. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for 
a  special  pleader  to  discover 
excuses  for  the  imperfectly  sup- 
pressed irritation  of  the  Ger- 
man troops.  The  expedition  was 
organised  with  inflated  expecta- 
tions, and  officers  and  men  who 
volunteered  for  the  service  have 
been  mortified  beyond  expres- 
sion by  the  inglorious  part  they 


have  been  called  upon  to  play. 
Like  the  gambler  who  kicked 
the  unoffending  boy  who  was 
"always  tying  his  shoe,"  the 
German  soldiers  have  been  much 
in  want  of  some  one  on  whom 
to  visit  their  own  disappoint- 
ment. Possibly  in  their  ex- 
peditions into  the  interior  they 
imagined  themselves,  in  the 
beginning,  to  be  engaged  in  the 
grand  scheme  of  fighting  At- 
tila  as  Yon  Moltke  said  he  was 
fighting  Louis  XIV.  What 
has  been  done  under  this 
quixotic  inspiration  while  Ger- 
man troops  were  perambulating 
the  country  in  search  of  an 
enemy  will  undoubtedly  keep 
their  name  alive  in  North 
China  for  some  time  to  come. 
That  item  in  the  programme 
will  not  fail. 

The  dumping  of  the  troops 
of  eight  different  nationalities 
on  one  spot — for  even  preda- 
tory Italy  insisted  on  being 
represented  by  an  honorary 
contingent — was,  as  a  histri- 
onic spectacle,  by  no  means 
without  merit.  For  assuredly 
a  considerable  degree  of  enter- 
tainment was  afforded  by  it  to 
the  great  public  who  care  little 
for  the  drama,  but  are  amused 
by  its  scenic  incidents.  No 
common  purpose,  no  honest 
avowable  purpose,  could  pos- 
sibly be  served  by  this  hetero- 
geneous concourse  of  military 
atoms,  unless  it  were  the  nega- 
tive one  of  checkmating  one 
another.  They  were  packed 
so  close  that  attrition  and 
concussion  were  constant;  nor 
were  the  resulting  scintil- 
lations without  illuminating 
effects,  the  illumination  being 
producible,  without  any  very 
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severe  strain  on  the  imagina- 
tive faculty,  over  a  wider  field 
than  the  immediate  theatre  of 
observation.  The  exhibition  in 
North  China  was  in  short  a 
working  model  of  what  a  pan- 
Christian  alliance,  with  non- 
Christian  Japan  thrown  in, 
would  be;  and  no  wise  states- 
man will  despise  the  lessons 
which  the  experiment  has  sug- 
gested. 

The  first  contact  which  the 
visitor  makes — or  made,  for  the 
circumstances  have  somewhat 
changed — with  the  picturesque 
throng  is  at  Taku  and  Tongku, 
the  former  the  mud-built  town 
which  gives  its  name  to  the 
historic  forts,  the  latter  the 
terminus  or  reversing  station 
of  the  railway  which  connects 
Peking  with  the  sea,  and  with 
the  Russian  lines  beyond  the 
Great  Wall.  The  low,  greasy 
mud-banks  of  the  Peiho,  erst- 
while devoted  to  the  prosaic 
traffic  of  salt-boats,  are  patched 
like  a  checkered  counterpane 
with  samples  of  all  the  foreign 
troops,  who  add  to  their  motley 
appearance  by  copying  the 
Chinese  military  practice  of 
flag-decoration.  Germans,  Ja- 
panese, French,  and  Russian 
troops  occupy  every  inch  of 
standing  room,  and  more  flags 
flutter  over  them  than  would 
suffice  for  a  French  exploration 
of  the  whole  of  Africa,  or  for 
all  the  American  tourists  in 
Canadian  summer  resorts.  In 
contrast  with  this  display,  the 
Union  Jack  is  not  visible  at  all 
until  you  reach  the  railway 
station,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  a  British  officer. 
.There  a  solitary  flag,  usually 
blown  to  rags,  attests  the 


one  simple  fact.  The  bunting 
mania  extends  to  Tientsin, 
where  the  narrowest  paths 
separate  the  troops  of  different 
nationalities,  who  are  all  day 
long  looking  into  each  others' 
eyes.  But  it  is  in  Peking  that 
the  efflorescence  of  bunting  at- 
tains its  fullest  development. 
A  moderate  computation  would 
yield  a  total  of  many  thousand 
French  and  German  flags 
spread  over  that  city,  in  some 
districts  each  house  being 
decorated  by  this  symbol  of 
national  appropriation  or  "  pro- 
tection," which  amounts  nearly 
to  the  same  thing ;  the  unlucky 
owners  being  meanwhile  left  to 
fight  a  losing  battle  for  re- 
covery with  the  big  battalions. 
Of  British  flags  the  visitor 
would  find  it  hard  to  exhaust 
the  fingers  of  both  hands  in 
their  enumeration,  including 
the  one  flying  from  the  dwarf 
flagstaff  over  the  gate  of  the 
Legation.  This,  however,  is  in 
some  measure  due  to  the  in- 
tricate construction  of  our 
national  emblem,  which  retards 
the  manufacture. 

Peking  is  so  large  that  the 
process  of  "getting  a  place  in 
the  sun "  does  not  involve  the 
same  degree  of  trampling  and 
jostling  as  in  some  other  locali- 
ties. The  Powers  there  proceed 
on  a  wholesale  plan,  as  if  they 
were  parcelling  out  an  unin- 
habited continent,  and,  thanks 
to  the  magnificent  scale  on 
which  the  city  has  been  laid  out, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  any  Power 
treading  on  another's  toes. 
Italy  and  Austria,  having  the 
preponderant  interest  in  China, 
naturally  grab  the  lion's  share 
of  the  vast  spaces  within  the 
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walls.  They  may  have  all  they 
want,  and  more  than  they  can 
digest,  without  trenching  on 
the  domains  of  other  Powers, 
for  of  course  the  Chinese  owners 
and  occupiers  of  these  intra- 
mural territories  are  considered 
no  more  than  the  herds  of  buffalo 
were  on  the  American  prairies. 
That  there  will  come  a  day  of 
reckoning  for  these  filibustering 
proceedings  is  moderately  cer- 
tain. But,  one  thing  at  a  time, 
"let  us  take  the  cash  and  let 
the  credit  go."  Besides,  who 
knows  but  that  some  of  these 
aggrieved  Chinese  may  have 
borne  a  hand  in  the  anti-foreign 
outrages  of  1900?  Who  can 
reason-ably  be  expected  to  dis- 
tinguish between  one  pigtail 
and  another? 

The  real  international  friction, 
as  well  as  mutual  observation 
and  criticism,  has  occurred  in 
Tientsin,  where  alone  is  a  mixed 
civil  community  standing  as  a 
buffer  between  the  bayonets  and 
spurred  heels  of  the  different 
armies.  For  instead  of  choosing 
convenient  camping-grounds  on 
the  dry  and  salubrious  soil 
around  the  city,  it  suited  the 
commanding  officers,  in  their 
praiseworthy  quest  after  that 
ideal  "  place  in  the  sun,"  to  settle 
themselves  in  the  houses  owned 
by  the  foreign  residents,  and  to 
quarter  their  men  in  the  ad- 
joining premises  and  in  the 
native  town.  Where  rents  were 
paid  at  all  they  were,  of  course, 
in  so  confined  a  space,  exorbi- 
tant ;  but  what  did  that  matter, 
seeing  the  Chinese  Government 
was  to  be  made  to  pay  for  all 
without  the  privilege  of  audit  ? 
Weak  as  the  economic  prin- 
ciple is  apt  to  be  in  all  military 


expeditions,  it  was  apparently 
non-existent  in  and  about  Tient- 
sin, where  it  seemed  as  if  the 
foreign  chiefs  were  engaged  in 
piling  on  expenses  as  a  penal 
measure  against  China. 

The  troops  could  hardly  move 
in  the  streets  without,  so  to 
say,  crossing  swords,  for  all 
except  the  English  carried  side- 
arms  even  when  on  a  drunken 
spree.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  did  not  take  long  for 
the  various  corps  to  take  stock 
of  each  other.  Never,  indeed, 
was  there  a  finer  opportunity  for 
mutual  study.  Although  by  no 
means  immaculate  in  certain  re- 
spects, the  British  Tommy  was 
acknowledged  by  reasonable  ob- 
servers to  stand  out  from  the 
Continental  allies  as  regards 
what  may  be  termed  his  social 
discipline.  He  was  quiet  and 
respectful  in  the  street,  while 
his  neighbours  were  blusterous 
and  tyrannical,  stopping  and 
seizing  vehicles,  belabouring  the 
natives,  and  even  shooting  them 
on  the  most  fantastic  provoca- 
tion. Certain  of  the  French 
troops  had  the  credit  of  being 
among  the  most  unruly,  they 
and  their  allies  the  Cossacks 
making  the  streets  of  the  British 
settlement  and  vicinity  unsafe 
for  a  lady.  As  for  the  Chinese 
they  dared  not  go  out  of  their 
houses  on  Sundays,  the  day 
dedicated  to  Bacchus  and 
Venus.  The  self  -  restraint  of 
the  British  soldier  offered  great 
temptation  to  some  of  the  ill- 
mannered  allies,  who  resorted 
to  the  street  Arab  form  of  in- 
sult, very  trying  to  the  temper 
of  both  British  and  Colonial. 
All  this  was  subsequently 
ameliorated  by  the  substitu- 
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tion  of  troops  whom  the 
officers  had  better  in  hand. 
The  Americans,  both  soldiers 
and  sailors,  were  manly  and 
orderly  throughout,  while  the 
Japanese  appeared  to  be  nearly 
faultless  from  a  military  as  well 
as  a  social  point  of  view. 

It  is  a  fact,  at  once  memor- 
able and  lamentable,  that  the 
wreckage  of  property  in  Tientsin 
was  entirely  the  work  of  the 
liberating  soldiers,'  who  took 
possession  and  robbed,  smashing 
all  that  they  could  not  carry  off. 
The  buildings  on  the  French 
concession  were  completely  de- 
molished by  French  soldiers ; 
while  British  and  Russians  for 
once  occupied  common  ground 
in  wreaking  vengeance  against 
inanimate  things  in  the  British 
concession.  Nevertheless  the 
losses  from  this  cause  are  duly 
inventoried  —  nothing  extenu- 
ated— by  French  and  Germans 
as  part  of  their  national  claim 
against  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. The  only  excuse  for 
foreign  soldiers  being  located  at 
all  in  the  normally  quiet  streets 
of  Tientsin  was  the  need  of  polic- 
ing ;  but  the  ordinary  municipal 
force  was  quite  competent  to 
that  duty,  and  military  policing 
was  only  rendered  necessary  by 
the  presence  of  disorderly  troops 
roaming  about  off  duty,  but 
always  with  arms,  and  ap- 
parently in  a  constant  fever  to 
use  them. 

One  noteworthy  result  of  the 
unpleasantly  close  contact  and 
daily  scrutiny  was  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  Indian 
troops,  who  were  intensely  and 
intelligently  interested  in  their 
new  international  discoveries. 
The  first  thing  they  perceived 


was  that  their  field  equipment, 
transport,  and  commissariat 
were  unapproached  by  the 
European  allies.  Secondly, 
being  men  of  pedigree,  they 
were  unfavourably  impressed 
by  the  low  habits  of  some  of 
the  European  soldiers.  "  These 
Sahibs !  Then  there  must  be 
a  sweeper  caste  among  the 
Sahibs."  As  for  the  military 
prestige  of  the  Europeans,  the 
Indians,  after  close  inspection, 
derided  it;  and  they  would 
enjoy  nothing  better  than  to 
meet  some  of  them  in  another 
capacity.  What  impression 
the  Indian  troops  made  on 
the  Europeans,  who  saw  them 
at  close  quarters  and  for  the 
first  time,  can  only  be  guessed. 
Count  Waldersee  paid  them  a 
formal  compliment  on  leaving 
China.  But  one  thing  may  be 
taken  as  certain — the  lessons 
afforded  by  the  Indian  troops  in 
the  organisation  and  equipment 
of  a  Colonial  force  will  not  be 
thrown  away  on  Germany. 

This  little  sketch  would  be 
wanting  in  symmetry  if  it  did 
not  take  some  account  of  the 
relations  which  grew  up  be- 
tween the  American  and  Eng- 
lish forces  during  the  year.  At 
a  distance,  and  on  paper,  a 
glamour  of  sentiment  may  be 
created  by  factitious  agencies 
between  alien  peoples  who  have 
never  seen  each  other — which, 
however,  does  not  bear  the  test 
of  closer  acquaintance.  Persons 
whose  sympathy  with  the  Boers, 
for  example,  was  strong  enough 
to  impel  them  to  take  up  arms 
in  their  cause  were,  in  many 
instances,  disillusioned  on  actual 
contact  with  their  adopted 
allies.  On  the  other  hand, 
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cognate  races,  speaking  the 
same  language, — though,  when 
separated  by  distance  and  pol- 
itics, easily  inflamed  against 
each  other  by  the  zeal  of  their 
newspapers  or  self-seeking  lead- 
ers,—  may  yet  discover,  on  a 
nearer  and  independent  view, 
so  many  unsuspected  points  of 
resemblance  that  they  begin  to 
understand,  and  eventually  feel 
at  home  with,  each  other.  It 
would  almost  appear  as  if  some 
such  process — on  a  very  small 
scale,  of  course — had  been  in 
operation  during  the  twelve 
months'  interaction  between 
English  and  American  troops 
in  China.  The  effects  have 
been  twofold.  On  one  side  a 
slow  realisation  of  the  points 
of  difference  in  the  case  of 
French,  German,  and  Russians  ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  comple- 
mentary discovery  of  points  of 
harmony  as  between  the  two 
Anglo-Saxon  races  themselves. 
No  professor's  thesis  was  re- 
quired to  work  out  the  con- 
clusion— nor,  in  fact,  was  any 
conclusion  worked  out  at  all 
in  any  such  form  as  could  be 
put  into  words.  There  was 
simply  the  outcome  of  a  process 
of  daily  intercourse  whereby  the 
elements  of  antagonism  were 
slowly,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
eliminated,  leaving  a  residuum 
of  affinity  of  language,  ideas, 
and  principles  of  action.  The 
soldiers  of  the  two  countries 
came  to  be  more  congenial  to 
each  other  than  either  of  them 
did  to  their  Continental  com- 
rades, and  "like  drew  to  like" 
in  an  easy  and  natural  way. 

It  is  not  a  very  surprising  or 
far-fetched  result,  though  it  is 


interesting  and  in  a  sense  im- 
portant. Family  feeling  may 
lie  long  dormant,  and  seem  to 
be  dead,  buried  under  sordid 
interests,  petty  feuds,  magnified 
by  being  dwelt  upon,  mistaken 
jealousies,  grievances  easy  of 
remedy  in  the  bud  become 
hardened  by  long  nursing,  and 
a  thousand  other  roots  of  bitter- 
ness ;  and  yet  at  a  given  mo- 
ment, through  the  occurrence 
of  some  event  of  common  in- 
terest, natural  affection  may 
break  through  the  superincum- 
bent rubbish  and  shoot  up  into 
life,  like  the  ice-plant  through 
snow.  What  is  true  of  a  family 
is  in  a  fainter  degree  true  of  a 
people.  Eace  affinity  can  no 
more  be  extinguished  than  race 
antagonism,  though  they  are 
both  liable  to  dissimulation  in 
the  garb  of  their  opposites. 
The  recent  events  in  China  have 
afforded  this  incidental  glimpse, 
for  it  is  no  more  than  that,  into 
a  truth  which  may,  under  cir- 
cumstances not  now  foreseen, 
assume  a  wider  significance. 
It  is  essentially  non- political, 
and  it  would  be  mischievous  to 
bring  it  into  account  in  consid- 
ering any  of  the  transactions  of 
the  day.  Business  is  business 
after  all ;  and  the  ice-plant  will 
grow  best  left  to  itself.  But 
although  the  feeling  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  point  at 
represents  an  instinct  older, 
deeper,  and  more  enduring  than 
any  politics,  national  or  inter- 
national, or  rather,  because  of 
that,  the  statesmen  of  the  future 
would  not  be  wise  in  entirely 
ignoring  so  vital,  if  somewhat 
obscure,  a  factor  in  the  world's 
development. 
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TELLING    MRS    BAKER. 


BY  HENRY  LAWSON. 


MOST  Bushmen  who  hadn't 
"known  Bob  Baker  to  speak 
to,"  had  "heard  tell  of  him." 
He'd  been  a  squatter,  not  many 
years  before,  on  the  Macquarie 
river  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
had  made  money  in  the  good 
seasons,  and  had  gone  in  for 
horse  -  racing  and  racehorse- 
breeding,  and  long  trips  to 
Sydney,  where  he  put  up  at 
swell  hotels  and  went  the  pace. 
So  after  a  pretty  severe  drought, 
when  the  sheep  died  by  thou- 
sands on  his  runs,  Bob  Baker 
went  under,  and  the  bank  took 
over  his  station  and  put  a 
manager  in  charge. 

He'd  been  a  jolly,  open- 
handed,  popular  man,  which 
means  that  he'd  been  a  selfish 
man  as  far  as  his  wife  and 
children  were  concerned,  for 
they  had  to  suffer  for  it  in  the 
end.  Such  generosity  is  often 
born  of  vanity,  or  moral  cow- 
ardice, or  both  mixed.  It's  very 
nice  to  hear  the  chaps  sing 
"For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow," 
but  you've  mostly  got  to  pay 
for  it  twice — first  in  company, 
and  afterwards  alone.  I  once 
heard  the  chaps  singing  that  I 
was  a  jolly  good  fellow,  when  I 
was  leaving  a  place  and  they 
were  giving  me  a  send-off.  It 
thrilled  me,  and  brought  a 
warm  gush  to  my  eyes ;  but, 
all  the  same,  I  wished  I  had 
half  the  money  I'd  lent  them 
and  spent  on  'em,  and  I  wished 
I'd  used  the  time  I'd  wasted  to 
be  a  jolly  good  fellow. 


When  I  first  met  Bob  Baker 
he  was  a  boss-drover  on  the 
great  north-western  route,  and 
his  wife  lived  at  the  township 
of  Solong  on  the  Sydney  side. 
He  was  going  north  to  new 
country  round  by  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  with  a  big  mob  of 
cattle,  on  a  two  years'  trip ; 
and  I  and  my  mate,  Andy 
M'Culloch,  engaged  to  go  with 
him.  We  wanted  to  have  a 
look  at  the  Gulf  Country. 

After  we  had  crossed  the 
Queensland  border  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  Boss  was  too  fond 
of  going  into  wayside  shanties 
and  town  pubs.  Andy  had 
been  with  him  on  another  trip, 
and  he  told  me  that  the  Boss 
was  only  going  this  way  lately. 
Andy  knew  Mrs  Baker  well, 
and  seemed  to  think  a  deal  of 
her.  "  She's  a  good  little 
woman,"  said  Andy.  "  One  of 
the  right  stuff.  I  worked  on 
their  station  for  a  while  when 
I  was  a  nipper,  and  I  know. 
She  was  always  a  damned  sight 
too  good  for  the  Boss,  but  she 
believed  in  him.  When  I  was 
coming  away  this  time  she 
says  to  me,  'Look  here,  Andy, 
I'm  afraid  Robert  is  drinking 
again.  Now  I  want  you  to 
look  after  him  for  me,  as  much 
as  you  can — you  seem  to  have 
as  much  influence  with  him  as 
any  one.  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  that  you'll  never  have  a 
drink  with  him.' 

"And  I  promised,"  said  Andy, 
"and  I'll  keep  my  word."  Andy 
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was  a  chap  who  could  keep  his 
word,  and  nothing  else.  And, 
no  matter  how  the  Boss  per- 
suaded, or  sneered,  or  swore  at 
him,  Andy  would  never  drink 
with  him. 

It  got  worse  and  worse :  the 
Boss  would  ride  on  ahead  and 
get  drunk  at  a  shanty,  and 
sometimes  he'd  be  days  behind 
us ;  and  when  he'd  catch  up  to 
us  his  temper  would  be  just 
about  as  much  as  we  could 
stand.  At  last  he  went  on  a 
howling  spree  at  Mulgatown, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  the  border,  and,  what 
was  worse,  he  got  in  tow  with 
a  flash  barmaid  there — one  of 
those  girls  who  are  engaged,  by 
the  publicans  up  country,  as 
baits  for  chequemen. 

He  went  mad  over  that  girl. 
He  drew  an  advance  cheque 
from  the  stock -owner's  agent 
there,  and  knocked  that  down ; 
then  he  raised  some  more 
money  somehow,  and  spent 
that — mostly  on  the  girl. 

We  did  all  we  could.  Andy 
got  him  along  the  track  for  a 
couple  of  stages,  and  just  when 
we  thought  he  was  all  right,  he 
slipped  us  in  the  night  and 
went  back. 

We  had  two  other  men 'with 
us,  but  had  the  devil's  own 
bother  on  account  of  the  cattle. 
It  was  a  mixed -up  job  all  round. 
You  see  it  was  all  big  runs 
round  there,  and  we  had  to 
keep  the  bullocks  moving  along 
the  route  all  the  time,  or  else 
get  into  trouble  for  trespass. 
The  agent  wasn't  going  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  putting  the 
cattle  in  a  paddock  until  the 
Boss  sobered  up;  there  was 
very  little  grass  on  the  route  or 


the  travelling  -  stock  reserves 
or  camps,  so  we  had  to  keep 
travelling  for  grass. 

The  world  might  wobble  and 
all  the  banks  go  bung,  but  the 
cattle  have  to  go  through  — 
that's  the  law  of  the  stock- 
routes.  So  the  agent  wired  to 
the  owners,  and,  when  he  got 
their  reply,  he  sacked  the  Boss 
and  sent  the  cattle  on  in  charge 
of  another  man.  The  new  Boss 
was  a  drover  coming  south 
after  a  trip ;  he  had  his  two 
brothers  with  him,  so  he  didn't 
want  me  and  Andy ;  but,  any- 
way, we  were  full  up  of  this 
trip,  so  we  arranged,  between 
the  agent  and  the  new  Boss,  to 
get  most  of  the  wages  due  to 
us — the  Boss  had  drawn  some 
of  our  stuff  and  spent  it. 

We  could  have  started  on  the 
back  track  at  once,  but,  drunk 
or  sober,  mad  or  sane,  good  or 
bad,  it  isn't  Bush  religion  to 
desert  a  mate  in  a  hole;  and 
the  Boss  was  a  mate  of  ours, 
so  we  stuck  to  him. 

We  camped  on  the  creek, 
outside  the  town,  and  kept  him 
in  the  camp  with  us  as  much 
as  possible,  and  did  all  we  could 
for  him. 

"How  could  I  face  his  wife 
if  I  went  home  without  him  ?  " 
asked  Andy,  "  or  any  of  his  old 
mates  ?  " 

The  Boss  got  himself  turned 
out  of  the  pub.  where  the  bar- 
maid was,  and  then  he'd  hang 
round  the  other  pubs.,  and  get 
drink  somehow,  and  fight,  and 
get  knocked  about.  He  was 
an  awful  object  by  this  time, 
wild -eyed  and  gaunt,  and  he 
hadn't  washed  or  shaved  for 
days. 

Andy   got   the   constable   in 
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charge  of  the  police  station  to 
lock  him  up  for  a  night,  but  it 
only  made  him  worse  :  we  took 
him  back  to  the  camp  next 
morning,  and  while  our  eyes 
were  off  him  for  a  few  minutes 
he  slipped  away  into  the  scrub, 
stripped  himself  naked,  and 
started  to  hang  himself  to  a 
leaning  tree  with  a  piece  of 
clothes-line  rope.  We  got  to 
him  just  in  time. 

Then  Andy  wired  to  the 
Boss's  brother  Ned,  who  was 
fighting  the  drought,  the  rabbit - 
pest,  and  the  banks,  on  a  small 
station  back  on  the  border. 
Andy  reckoned  it  was  about 
time  to  do  something. 

Perhaps  the  Boss  hadn't  been 
quite  right  in  his  head  before 
he  started  drinking  —  he  had 
acted  queer  some  time,  now  we 
came  to  think  of  it ;  maybe 
he'd  got  a  touch  of  sunstroke 
or  got  brooding  over  his  troubles 
— anyway  he  died  in  the  horrors 
within  the  week. 

His  brother  Ned  turned  up 
on  the  last  day,  and  Bob 
thought  he  was  the  devil,  and 
grappled  with  him.  It  took 
the  three  of  us  to  hold  the  Boss 
down  sometimes. 

Sometimes,  towards  the  end, 
he'd  be  sensible  for  a  few  min- 
utes and  talk  about  his  "poor 
wife  and  children " ;  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  he'd  fall 
a-cursing  me,  and  Andy,  and 
Ned,  and  calling  us  devils.  He 
cursed  everything ;  he  cursed 
his  wife  and  children,  and  yelled 
that  they  were  dragging  him 
down  to  hell.  He  died  raving 
mad.  It  was  the  worst  case  of 
death  in  the  horrors  of  drink 
that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  in 
the  Bush. 


Ned  saw  to  the  funeral :  it 
was  very  hot  weather,  and  men 
have  to  be  buried  quick  who 
die  out  there  in  the  hot  weather 
— especially  men  who  die  in  the 
state  the  Boss  was  in.  Then 
Ned  went  to  the  public-house 
where  the  barmaid  was  and 
called  the  landlord  out.  It  was 
a  desperate  fight :  the  publican 
was  a  big  man,  and  a  bit  of  a 
fighting  man ;  but  Ned  was  one 
of  those  quiet,  simple-minded 
chaps  who  will  carry  a  thing 
through  to  death  when  they 
make  up  their  minds.  He  gave 
that  publican  nearly  as  good  a 
thrashing  as  he  deserved.  The 
constable  in  charge  of  the 
station  backed  Ned,  while  an- 
other policeman  picked  up  the 
publican.  Sounds  queer  to  you 
city  people,  doesn't  it  ? 

Next  morning  we  three 
started  south.  We  stayed  a 
couple  of  days  at  Ned  Baker's 
station  on  the  border,  and  then 
started  on  our  three-hundred- 
mile  ride  down-country.  The 
weather  was  still  very  hot,  so 
we  decided  to  travel  at  night 
for  a  while,  and  left  Ned's  place 
at  dusk.  He  parted  from  us  at 
the  homestead  gate.  He  gave 
Andy  a  small  packet,  done  up 
in  canvas,  for^Mrs  Baker,  which 
Andy  told  me  contained  Bob's 
pocket-book,  letters,  and  papers. 
We  looked  back,  after  we'd 
gone  a  piece  along  the  dusty 
road,  and  saw  Ned  still  stand- 
ing by  the  gate;  and  a  very 
lonely  figure  he  looked.  Ned 
was  a  bachelor.  "  Poor  old 
Ned,"  said  Andy  to  me.  "He 
was  in  love  with  Mrs  Bob 
Baker  before  she  got  married, 
but  she  picked  the  wrong  man 
— girls  mostly  do.  Ned  and 
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Bob  were  together  on  the  Mac- 
quarie,  but  Ned  left  when  his 
brother  married,  and  he's  been 
up  in  these  God-forsaken  scrubs 
ever  since.  Look,  I  want  to 
tell  you  something,  Jack :  Ned 
has  written  to  Mrs  Bob  to  tell 
her  that  Bob  died  of  fever,  and 
everything  was  done  for  him 
that  could  be  done,  and  that  he 
died  easy — and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Ned  sent  her  some 
money,  and  she  is  to  think  that 
it  was  the  money  due  to  Bob 
when  he  died.  Now  I'll  have 
to  go  and  see  her  when  we  get 
to  Solong :  there's  no  getting 
out  of  it,  I'll  have  to  face  her — 
and  you'll  have  to  come  with 
me." 

"  Damned  if  I  will !  "  I  said. 
"But  you'll  have  to,"  said 
Andy.  "  You'll  have  to  stick 
to  me ;  you're  surely  not  crawl- 
er enough  to  desert  a  mate  in  a 
case  like  this  ?  I'll  have  to  lie 
like  hell — I'll  have  to  lie  as  I 
never  lied  to  a  woman  before ; 
and  you'll  have  to  back  me  and 
corroborate  every  lie." 

I'd  never  seen  Andy  show  so 
much  emotion. 

"There's  plenty  of  time  to 
fix  up  a  good  yarn,"  said  Andy. 
He  said  no  more  about  Mrs 
Baker,  and  we  only  mentioned 
the  Boss's  name  casually,  until 
we  were  within  about  a  day's 
ride  of  Solong ;  then  Andy  told 
me  the  yarn  he'd  made  about 
the  Boss's  death. 

"And  I  want  you  to  listen, 
Jack,"  he  said,  "and  remember 
every  word — and  if  you  can  fix 
up  a  better  yarn  you  can  tell 
me  afterwards.  Now  it  was 
like  this :  the  Boss  wasn't  too 
well  when  he  crossed  the  border. 
He  complained  of  pains  in  his 


back  and  head  and  a  stinging 
pain  in  the  back  of  his  neck, 
and  he  had  dysentery  bad, — but 
that  doesn't  matter ;  it's  lucky 
I  ain't  supposed  to  tell  a  woman 
all  the  symptoms.  The  Boss 
stuck  to  the  job  as  long  as  he 
could,  but  we  managed  the 
cattle  and  made  it  as  easy  as 
we  could  for  him.  He'd  just 
take  it  easy,  and  ride  on  from 
camp  to  camp,  and  rest.  One 
night  I  rode  to  a  town  off  the 
route  (or  you  did,  if  you  like) 
and  got  some  medicine  for  him  : 
that  made  him  better  for  a 
while,  but  at  last,  a  day  or  two 
this  side  of  Mulgatown,  he  had 
to  give  up.  A  squatter  there 
drove  him  into  town  in  his 
buggy  and  put  him  up  at  the 
best  hotel.  The  publican  knew 
the  Boss  and  did  all  he  could 
for  him — put  him  in  the  best 
room  and  wired  for  another 
doctor.  We  wired  for  Ned  as 
soon  as  we  saw  how  bad  the 
Boss  was,  and  Ned  rode  night 
and  day  and  got  there  three 
days  before  the  Boss  died.  The 
Boss  was  a  bit  off  his  head 
some  of  the  time  with  the  fever, 
but  was  calm  and  quiet  to- 
wards the  end  and  died  easy. 
He  talked  a  lot  about  his  wife 
and  children,  and  told  us  to  tell 
the  wife  not  to  fret,  but  to 
cheer  up  for  the  children's  sake. 
How  does  that  sound  ?  " 

I'd  been  thinking  while  I 
listened,  and  an  idea  struck  me. 

"  Why  not  let  her  know  the 
truth  ?  "  I  asked.  "  She's  sure 
to  hear  of  it  sooner  or  later; 
and  if  she  knew  he  was  only 
a  selfish,  drunken  blackguard 
she  might  get  over  it  all  the 
sooner." 

"You    don't    know   women, 
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Jack, ' '  said  Andy  quietly.  '  'And, 
anyway,  even  if  she  is  a  sensible 
woman,  we've  got  a  dead  mate 
to  consider  as  well  as  a  living 
woman." 

"But  she's  sure  to  hear  the 
truth  sooner  or  later,"  I  said, 
"  the  Boss  was  so  well  known." 

"And  that's  just  the  reason 
why  the  truth  might  be  kept 
from  her,"  said  Andy.  "  If  he 
wasn't  well  known — and  no- 
body could  help  liking  him, 
after  all,  when  he  was  straight 
— if  he  wasn't  so  well  known 
the  truth  might  leak  out  una- 
wares. She  won't  know  if  I 
can  help  it,  or  at  least  not  yet 
a  while.  If  I  see  any  chaps 
that  come  from  the  North  I'll 
put  them  up  to  it.  I'll  tell 
M'Grath,  the  publican  at  So- 
long,  too :  he's  a  straight  man 
—  he'll  keep  his  ears  open 
and  warn  chaps.  One  of  Mrs 
Baker's  sisters  is  staying  with 
her,  and  I'll  give  her  a  hint, 
so  that  she  can  warn  off  any 
women  that  might  get  hold  of 
a  yarn.  Besides,  Mrs  Baker  is 
sure  to  go  and  live  in  Sydney, 
where  all  her  people  are — she 
was  a  Sydney  girl ;  and  she's 
not  likely  to  meet  any  one 
there  that  will  tell  her  the 
truth.  I  can  tell  her  that  it 
was  the  last  wish  of  the 
Boss  that  she  should  shift  to 
Sydney." 

We  smoked  and  thought  a 
while,  and  by-and-by  Andy 
had  what  he  called  a  "happy 
thought."  He  went  to  his 
saddle-bags  and  got  out  the 
small  canvas  packet  that  Ned 
had  given  him :  it  was  sewn  up 
with  packing-thread,  and  Andy 
ripped  it  open  with  his  pocket- 
knife. 
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"  What      are      you 
Andy?"  I  asked. 

"  Ned's  an  innocent  old  fool, 
as  far  as  sin  is  concerned,"  said 
Andy.  "I  guess  he  hasn't 
looked  through  the  Boss's  let- 
ters, and  I'm  just  going  to  see 
that  there's  nothing  here  that 
will  make  liars  of  us." 

He  looked  through  the  letters 
and  papers  by  the  light  of  the 
fire.  There  were  some  letters 
from  Mrs  Baker  to  her  hus- 
band, also  a  portrait  of  her  and 
the  children ;  these  Andy  put 
aside.  But  there  were  other 
letters  from  barmaids  and 
women  who  were  not  fit  to  be 
seen  in  the  same  street  with  the 
Boss's  wife;  and  there  were 
portraits — one  or  two  flash  ones. 
There  were  two  letters  from 
other  men's  wives  too. 

"And  one  of  those,  men,  at 
least,  was  an  old  mate  of  his  !  " 
said  Andy,  in  a  tone  of  disgust. 

He  threw  the  lot  into  the 
fire ;  then  he  went  through  the 
Boss's  pocket-book  and  tore  out 
some  leaves  that  had  notes  and 
addresses  on  them,  and  burnt 
them  too.  Then  he  sewed  up 
the  packet  again  and  put  it 
away  in  his  saddle-bag. 

"Such  is  life!"  said  Andy, 
with  a  yawji  that  might  have 
been  half  a  sigh. 

We  rode  into  Solong  early  in 
the  day,  turned  our  horses  out 
in  a  paddock,  and  put  up  at 
M'Grath's  pub.  until  such  time 
as  we  made  up  our  minds  as  to 
what  we'd  do  or  where  we'd  go. 
We  had  an  idea  of  waiting  until 
the  shearing  season  started  and 
then  making  Out-Back  to  the 
big  sheds. 

Neither  of  us  was  in  a  hurry 
to  go  and  face  Mrs  Baker. 
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"We'll  go  after  dinner,"  said 
Andy  at  first ;  then  after  dinner 
we  had  a  drink,  and  felt  sleepy, 
— we  weren't  used  to  big  dinners 
of  roast-beef  and  vegetables  and 
pudding,  and,  besides,  it  was 
drowsy  weather, — so  we  decided 
to  have  a  snooze  and  then  go. 
When  we  woke  up  it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon,  so  we  thought 
we'd  put  it  off  till  after  tea. 
"  It  wouldn't  be  manners  to 
walk  in  while  they're  at  tea," 
said  Andy — "  it  would  look  as 
if  we  only  came  for  some 
grub." 

But  while  we  were  at  tea 
a  little  girl  came  with  a  mes- 
sage that  Mrs  Baker  wanted  to 
see  us,  and  would  be  very  much 
obliged  if  we'd  call  up  as  soon 
as  possible.  You  see,  in  those 
small  towns  you  can't  move 
without  the  thing  getting  round 
inside  of  half  an  hour. 

"  We'll  have  to  face  the  music 
now ! "  said  Andy,  "  and  no  get 
out  of  it."  He  seemed  to  hang 
back  more  than  I  did.  There 
was  another  pub.  opposite  where 
Mrs  Baker  lived,  and  when  we 
got  up  the  street  a  bit  I  said  to 
Andy— 

"  Suppose  we  go  and  have 
another  drink  first,  Andy  ?  We 
might  be  kept  in  there  an  hour 
or  two." 

"  You  don't  want  another 
drink,"  said  Andy,  rather  short. 
"Why,  you  seem  to  be  going 
the  same  way  as  the  Boss ! " 
But  it  was  Andy  that  edged  off 
towards  the  pub.  when  we  got 
near  Mrs  Baker's  place.  "  All 
right ! "  he  said.  "  Come  on  ! 
We'll  have  this  other  drink, 
since  you  want  it  so  bad." 

We  had  the  drink,  then  we 
buttoned  up  our  coats  and 
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started  across  the  road — we'd 
bought  new  shirts  and  collars, 
and  spruced  up  a  bit.  Half- 
way across  Andy  grabbed  my 
arm  and  asked — 

"How  do  you  feel  now, 
Jack?" 

"Oh,  Tm  all  right,"  I  said. 

"For  God's  sake!"  said 
Andy,  "don't  put  your  foot 
in  it  and  make  a  mess  of  it." 

"I  won't,  if  you  don't." 

Mrs  Baker's  cottage  was  a 
little  weather-board  box  affair 
back  in  a  garden.  When  we 
went  in  through  the  gate 
Andy  gripped  my  arm  again 
and  whispered — 

"  For  God's  sake  stick  to  me 
now,  Jack ! " 

"I'll  stick  all  right,"  I  said— 
"you've  been  having  too  much 
beer,  Andy." 

I  had  seen  Mrs  Baker  before, 
and  remembered  her  as  a  cheer- 
ful, contented  sort  of  woman, 
bustling  about  the  house  and 
getting  the  Boss's  shirts  and 
things  ready  when  we  started 
North.  Just  the  sort  of  woman 
that  is  contented  with  house- 
work and  the  children,  and  with 
nothing  particular  about  her  in 
the  way  of  brains.  But  now 
she  sat  by  the  fire  looking  like 
the  ghost  of  herself.  I  wouldn't 
have  recognised  her  at  first.  I 
never  saw  such  a  change  in  a 
woman,  and  it  came  like  a 
shock  to  me. 

Her  sister  let  us  in,  and  after 
a  first  glance  at  Mrs  Baker  I 
had  eyes  for  the  sister  and  no 
one  else.  She  was  a  Sydney 
girl,  about  twenty -four  or 
twenty-five,  and  fresh  and  fair 
—  not  like  the  sun -browned 
women  we  were  used  to  see. 
She  was  a  pretty,  bright-eyed 
2N 
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girl,  and  seemed  quick  to  under- 
stand, and  very  sympathetic. 
She  had  been  educated,  Andy 
had  told  me,  and  wrote  stories 
for  the  Sydney  'Bulletin'  and 
other  Sydney  papers.  She  had 
her  hair  done  and  was  dressed 
in  the  city  style,  and  that  took 
us  back  a  bit  at  first. 

"It's  very  good  of  you  to 
come,"  said  Mrs  Baker  in  a 
weak,  weary  voice,  when  we 
first  went  in.  "I  heard  you 
were  in  town." 

"  We  were  just  coming  when 
we  got  your  message,"  said 
Andy.  "We'd  have  come 
before,  only  we  had  to  see  to 
the  horses." 

"It's  very  kind  of  you,  I'm 
sure,"  said  Mrs  Baker. 

They  wanted  us  to  have  tea, 
but  we  said  we'd  just  had  it. 
Then  Miss  Standish  (the  sister) 
wanted  us  to  have  tea  and  cake ; 
but  we  didn't  feel  as  if  we  could 
handle  cups  and  saucers  and 
pieces  of  cake  successfully  just 
then. 

There  was  something  the 
matter  with  one  of  the  children 
in  a  back-room,  and  the  sister 
went  to  see  to  it.  Mrs  Baker 
cried  a  little  quietly. 

"You  musn't  mind  me,"  she 
said.  "I'll  be  all  right 
presently,  and  then  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  all  about  poor 
Bob.  It's  seeing  you,  that  saw 
the  last  of  him,  that  set  me 
off." 

Andy  and  I  sat  stiff  and 
straight,  on  two  chairs  against 
the  wall,  and  held  our  hats 
tight,  and  stared  at  a  picture 
of  Wellington  meeting  Blucher 
on  the  opposite  wall.  I  thought 
it  was  lucky  that  that  picture 
was  there. 


The  child  was  calling  "  rnum- 
ma,"  and  Mrs  Baker  went  in 
to  it,  and  her  sister  came  out. 
"  Best  tell  her  all  about  it  and 
get  it  over,"  she  whispered  to 
Andy.  "She'll  never  be  con- 
tent until  she  hears  all  about 
poor  Bob  from  some  one  who 
was  with  him  when  he  died. 
Let  me  take  your  hats.  Make 
yourselves  comfortable." 

She  took  the  hats  and  put 
them  on  the  sewing-machine. 
I  wished  she'd  let  us  keep  them, 
for  now  we  had  nothing  to 
hold  on  to,  and  nothing  to  do 
with  our  hands;  and  as  for 
being  comfortable,  we  were 
just  about  as  comfortable  as 
two  cats  on  wet  bricks. 

When  Mrs  Baker  came  into 
the  room  she  brought  little 
Bobby  Baker,  about  four  years 
old;  he  wanted  to  see  Andy. 
He  ran  to  Andy  at  once,  and 
Andy  took  him  up  on  his  knee. 
He  was  a  pretty  child,  but  he 
reminded  me  too  much  of  his 
father. 

"I'm  so  glad  you've  come, 
Andy!"  said  Bobby. 

"Are  you,  Bobby?" 

"Yes.  I  wants  to  ask  you 
about  daddy.  You  saw  him 
go  away,  didn't  you  ?  "  and  he 
fixed  his  great  wondering  eyes 
on  Andy's  face. 

"Yes,"  said  Andy. 

"  He  went  up  among  the  stars, 
didn't  he?" 

"Yes,"  said  Andy. 

"And  he  isn't  coming  back 
to  Bobby  any  more?" 

"No,"  said  Andy.  "But 
Bobby's  going  to  him  by- 
and-by." 

Mrs  Baker  had  been  leaning 
back  in  her  chair,  resting  her 
head  on  her  hand,  tears  glisten- 
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ing  in  her  eyes ;  now  she  began 
to  sob,  and  her  sister  took  her 
out  of  the  room. 

Andy  looked  miserable.  "I 
wish  to  God  I  was  off  this  job!  " 
he  whispered  to  me. 

"  Is  that  the  girl  that  writes 
the  stories  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  staring  at  me 
in  a  hopeless  sort  of  way,  "  and 
poems  too." 

"Is  Bobby  going  up  among 
the  stars  ?  "  asked  Bobby. 

"  Yes,"  said  Andy  —  "  if 
Bobby's  good." 

"And  auntie?" 

"Yes." 

"And  mumma?" 

"Yes." 

"  Are  you  going,  Andy  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Andy  hopelessly. 

"Did  you  see  daddy  go  up 
amongst  the  stars,  Andy  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Andy,  "I  saw 
him  go  up." 

"And  he  isn't  coming  down 
again  any  more  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Andy. 

"Why  isn't  he?" 

"  Because  he's  going  to  wait 
up  there  for  you  and  mumma, 
Bobby." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and 
then  Bobby  asked — 

"Are  you  going  to  give  me 
a  shilling,  Andy?"  with  the 
same  expression  of  innocent 
wonder  in  his  eyes. 

Andy  slipped  half-a-crown 
into  his  hand.  "Auntie  "  came 
in  and  told  him  he'd  see  Andy 
in  the  morning  and  took  him 
away  to  bed,  after  he'd  kissed 
us  both  solemnly ;  and  pres- 
ently she  and  Mrs  Baker 
settled  down  to  hear  Andy's 
story. 

"Brace  up  now,  Jack,  and 
keep  your  wits  about  you," 


whispered  Andy  to  me  just 
before  they  came  in. 

"Poor  Bob's  brother  Ned 
wrote  to  me,"  said  Mrs  Baker, 
"  but  he  scarcely  told  me  any- 
thing. Ned's  a  good  fellow, 
but  he's  very  simple,  and  never 
thinks  of  anything." 

Andy  told  her  about  the  Boss 
not  being  well  after  he  crossed 
the  border. 

"I  knew  he  was  not  well," 
said  Mrs  Baker,  "  before  he  left. 
I  didn't  want  him  to  go.  I  tried 
hard  to  persuade  him  not  to  go 
this  trip.  I  had  a  feeling  that 
I  oughtn't  to  let  him  go.  But 
he'd  never  think  of  anything 
but  me  and  the  children.  He 
promised  he'd  give  up  droving 
after  this  trip,  and  get  some- 
thing to  do  near  home.  The 
life  was  too  much  for  him — 
riding  in  all  weathers  and 
camping  out  in  the  rain,  and 
living  like  a  dog.  But  he  was 
never  content  at  home.  It  was 
all  for  the  sake  of  me  and  the 
children.  He  wanted  to  make 
money  and  start  on  a  station 
again.  I  shouldn't  have  let 
him  go.  He  only  thought  of 
me  and  the  children  !  Oh  !  my 
poor,  dear,  kind,  dead  hus- 
band !  "  She  broke  down  again 
and  sobbed,  and  her  sister  com- 
forted her,  while  Andy  and  I 
stared  at  Wellington  meeting 
Blucher  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo. I  thought  the  artist  had 
heaped  up  the  dead  a  bit  extra, 
and  I  thought  that  I  wouldn't 
like  to  be  trod  on  by  horses, 
even  if  I  was  dead. 

"  Don't  you  mind,"  said  Miss 
Standish,  "she'll  be  all  right 
presently,"  and  she  handed  us 
the  '  Illustrated  Sydney  Jour- 
nal.' This  was  a  great  relief, 
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— we  bumped  our  heads  over 
the  pictures. 

Mrs  Baker  made  Andy  go  on 
again,  and  he  told  her  how  the 
Boss  broke  down  near  Mulga- 
town.  Mrs  Baker  was  opposite 
him  and  Miss  Standish  opposite 
me.  Both  of  them  kept  their 
eyes  on  Andy's  face  :  he  sat, 
with  his  hair  straight  up  like 
a  brush  as  usual,  and  kept  his 
big  innocent  grey  eyes  fixed  on 
Mrs  Baker's  face  all  the  time 
he  was  speaking.  I  watched 
Miss  Standish.  I  thought  she 
was  the  prettiest  girl  I'd  ever 
seen :  it  was  a  bad  case  of  love 
at  first  sight,  but  she  was  far 
and  away  above  me,  and  the 
case  was  hopeless.  I  began  to 
feel  pretty  miserable,  and  to 
think  back  into  the  past :  I 
just  heard  Andy  droning  away 
by  my  side. 

"  So  we  fixed  him  up  comfort- 
able in  the  waggonette  with  the 
blankets  and  coats  and  things," 
Andy  was  saying,  "  and  the 
squatter  started  into  Mulga- 
town.  ...  It  was  about  thirty 
miles,  Jack,  wasn't  it  ? "  he 
asked,  turning  suddenly  to  me. 
He  always  looked  so  innocent 
that  there  were  times  when  I 
itched  to  knock  him  down. 

"More  like  thirty- five,"  I 
said,  waking  up. 

Miss  Standish  fixed  her  eyes 
on  me,  and  I  had  another  look 
at  Wellington  and  Blucher. 

"  They  were  all  very  good 
and  kind  to  the  Boss,"  said 
Andy.  "They  thought  a  lot 
of  him  up  there.  Everybody 
was  fond  of  him." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Mrs  Baker. 
"  Nobody  could  help  liking  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  kindest  men 
that  ever  lived." 


"  Tanner,  the  publican, 
couldn't  have  been  kinder  to 
his  own  brother,"  said  Andy. 
"  The  local  doctor  was  a  decent 
chap,  but  he  was  only  a  young 
fellow,  and  Tanner  hadn't  much 
faith  in  him,  so  he  wired  for  an 
older  doctor  at  Mackintyre,  and 
he  even  sent  out  fresh  horses  to 
meet  the  doctor's  buggy.  Every- 
thing was  done  that  could  be 
done,  I  assure  you,  Mrs  Baker." 

"  I  believe  it,"  said  Mrs 
Baker.  "  And  you  don't  know 
how  it  relieves  me  to  hear  it. 
And  did  the  publican  do  all  this 
at  his  own  expense  ?  " 

"  He  wouldn't  take  a  penny, 
Mrs  Baker." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  good 
true  man.  I  wish  I  could  thank 
him." 

"  Oh,  Ned  thanked  him  for 
you."  said  Andy,  though  with- 
out meaning  more  than  he  said. 

"I  wouldn't  have  fancied 
that  Ned  would  have  thought 
of  that,"  said  Mrs  Baker. 
"  When  I  first  heard  of  my  poor 
husband's  death,  I  thought  per- 
haps he'd  been  drinking  again 
— that  worried  me  a  lot." 

"He  never  touched  a  drop 
after  he  left  Solong,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  Mrs  Baker,"  said 
Andy  quickjy. 

Now  I  noticed  that  Miss 
Standish  seemed  surprised  or 
puzzled,  once  or  twice,  while 
Andy  was  speaking,  and  leaned 
forward  to  listen  to  him ;  then 
she  leaned  back  in  her  chair 
and  clasped  her  hands  behind 
her  head  and  looked  at  him, 
with  half -shut  eyes,  in  a  way  I 
didn't  like.  Once  or  twice  she 
looked  at  me  as  if  she  was 
going  to  ask  me  a  question,  but 
I  always  looked  away  quick 
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and  stared  at  Blucher  and 
Wellington,  or  into  the  empty 
fireplace,  till  I  felt  that  her 
eyes  were  off  me.  Then  she 
asked  Andy  a  question  or  two, 
in  all  innocence  I  believe  now, 
but  it  scared  him,  and  at  last 
he  watched  his  chance  and 
winked  at  her  sharp.  Then  she 
gave  a  little  gasp  and  shut  up 
like  a  steel  trap. 

The  sick  child  in  the  bedroom 
coughed  and  cried  again.  Mrs 
Baker  went  to  it.  We  three 
sat  like  a  deaf-and-dumb  insti- 
tution, Andy  and  I  staring  all 
over  the  place :  presently  Miss 
Standish  excused  herself,  and 
went  out  of  the  room  after  her 
sister.  She  looked  hard  at 
Andy  as  she  left  the  room, 
but  he  kept  his  eyes  away. 

"Brace  up  now,  Jack," 
whispered  Andy  to  me,  "  the 
worst  is  coming." 

When  they  came  in  again 
Mrs  Baker  made  Andy  go  on 
with  his  story. 

"He — he  died  very  quietly," 
said  Andy,  hitching  round,  and 
resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
and  looking  into  the  fireplace 
so  as  to  have  his  face  away  from 
the  light.  Miss  Standish  put 
her  arm  round  her  sister.  "  He 
died  very  easy,"  said  Andy. 
"  He  was  a  bit  off  his  head  at 
times,  but  that  was  while  the 
fever  was  on  him.  He  didn't 
suffer  much  towards  the  end — 
I  don't  think  he  suffered  at  all. 
.  .  .  He  talked  a  lot  about  you 
and  the  children."  (Andy  was 
speaking  very  softly  now.) 
"  He  said  that  you  were  not  to 
fret,  but  to  cheer  up  for  the 
children's  sake.  ...  It  was  the 
biggest  funeral  ever  seen  round 
there." 


Mrs  Baker  was  crying  softly. 
Andy  got  the  packet  half  out 
of  his  pocket,  but  shoved  it 
back  again. 

"The  only  thing  that  hurts 
me  now,"  says  Mrs  Baker  pres- 
ently, "is  to  think  of  my  poor 
husband  buried  out  there  in  the 
lonely  Bush,  so  far  from  home. 
It's — cruel !  "  and  she  was  sob- 
bing again. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  Mrs 
Baker,"  said  Andy,  losing  his 
head  a  little.  "  Ned  will  see  to 
that.  Ned  is  going  to  arrange 
to  have  him  brought  down  and 
buried  in  Sydney."  Which  was 
about  the  first  thing  Andy  had 
told  her  that  evening  that 
wasn't  a  lie.  Ned  had  said  he 
would  do  it  as  soon  as  he  sold 
his  wool. 

"It's  very  kind  indeed  of 
Ned,"  sobbed  Mrs  Baker.  "I'd 
never  have  dreamed  he  was  so 
kind-hearted  and  thoughtful. 
I  misjudged  him  all  along. 
And  that  is  all  you  have  to  tell 
me  about  poor  Robert  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Andy — then  one 
of  his  "  happy  thoughts"  struck 
him.  "  Except  that  he  hoped 
you'd  shift  to  Sydney,  Mrs 
Baker,  where  you've  got  friends 
and  relations.  He  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  you  and 
the  children.  He  told  me  to 
tell  you  that." 

"He  was  thoughtful  up  to 
the  end,"  said  Mrs  Baker.  "It 
was  just  like  poor  Robert — 
always  thinking  of  me  and  the 
children.  We  are  going  to 
Sydney  next  week." 

Andy  looked  relieved.  We 
talked  a  little  more,  and  Miss 
Standish  wanted  to  make  coffee 
for  us,  but  we  had  to  go  and 
see  to  our  horses.  We  got 
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up  and  bumped  against  each 
other,  and  got  each  other's  hats, 
and  promised  Mrs  Baker  we'd 
come  again. 

"Thank  you  very  much  for 
coming,"  she  said,  shaking 
hands  with  us.  "  I  feel  much 
better  now.  You  don't  know 
how  much  you  have  relieved 
me.  Now,  mind,  you  have 
promised  to  come  and  see  me 
again  for  the  last  time." 

Andy  caught  her  sister's  eye 
and  jerked  his  head  towards 
the  door  to  let  her  know  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  her  outside. 

"Good-bye,  Mrs  Baker,"  he 
said,  holding  on  to  her  hand. 
"And  don't  you  fret.  You've 
— you've  got  the  children  yet. 
It's — it's  all  for  the  best ;  and, 
besides,  the  Boss  said  you 
wasn't  to  fret."  And  he 
blundered  out  after  me  and 
Miss  Standish. 

She  came  out  to  the  gate 
with  us,  and  Andy  gave  her  the 
packet. 

"  I  want  you  to  give  that  to 
her,"  he  said ;  "  it's  his  letters 
and  papers.  I  hadn't  the  heart 
to  give  it  to  her,  somehow." 

"Tell  me,  Mr  M'Culloch," 
she  said.  "You've  kept  some- 
thing back — you  haven't  told 
her  the  truth.  It  would  be 
better  and  safer  for  me  to  know. 
Was  it  an  accident  —  or  the 
drink?" 

"It  was  the  drink,"  said 
Andy.  "I  was  going  to  tell 


you — I  thought  it  would  be 
best  to  tell  you.  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  do  it,  but, 
somehow,  I  couldn't  have  done 
it  if  you  hadn't  asked  me." 

"  Tell  me  all,"  she  said.  "  It 
would  be  better  for  me  to 
know." 

"  Come  a  little  farther  away 
from  the  house,"  said  Andy. 
She  came  along  the  fence  a 
piece  with  us,  and  Andy  told 
her  as  much  of  the  truth  as  he 
could. 

"I'll  hurry  her  off  to  Syd- 
ney," she  said.  "  We  can  get 
away  this  week  as  well  as  next." 
Then  she  stood  for  a  minute 
before  us,  breathing  quickly, 
her  hands  behind  her  back  and 
her  eyes  shining  in  the  moon- 
light. She  looked  splendid. 

"  I  want  to  thank  you  for  her 
sake,  "she  said  quickly.  "You  are 
good  men  !  I  like  the  Bushmen ! 
They  are  grand  men — they  are 
noble  !  I'll  probably  never  see 
either  of  you  again,  so  it  doesn't 
matter,"  and  she  put  her  white 
hand  on  Andy's  shoulder  and 
kissed  him  fair  and  square  on 
the  mouth.  "  And  you,  too  !  " 
she  said  to  me.  I  was  taller 
than  Andy,  and  had  to  stoop. 
"  Good-bye  !  "  she  said,  and  ran 
to  the  gate  Und  in,  waving  her 
hand  to  us.  We  lifted  our  hats 
again  and  turned  down  the 
road. 

I  don't  think  it  did  either  of 
us  any  harm. 
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THE   MOSLEM   CONFRATERNITIES    OF   NORTH   AFRICA. 


BY  WALTER  B.   HARRIS. 


ALTHOUGH  there  need  at 
present  be  no  cause  for  alarm, 
yet  the  question  of  the  increas- 
ing influence  exerted  by  the 
Moslem  religious  confraternities 
of  North  Africa  is  one  that  can- 
not fail  to  interest  England  as 
well  as  France.  The  Egyptian 
Sudan  has  already  passed 
through  a  period  of  war  and 
bloodshed  arising  from  the  suc- 
cess of  a  religious  fanatic,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Powers 
interested  in  North  Africa,  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic,  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  an- 
other such  event. 

It  is  true  that  in  Lower 
Egypt  there  is  little  or  no  fear 
of  a  fanatical  rising,  for  reasons 
that  will  be  discussed  anon  ;  but 
the  extending  influence  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Sudan  and  in  the 
Equatorial  Provinces  necessi- 
tates a  careful  watch  on  the 
actions  and  aspirations  of  these 
sects,  any  or  all  of  which  might 
some  day  unite  in  a  common 
cause  under  the  new  influence 
of  Pan-Islamism  and  set  North 
Africa  in  a  blaze. 

The  position  of  France  in 
Algeria  and  Tunis  is  much 
more  vulnerable  than  that  of 
England  in  Egypt.  In  Tripoli 
on  the  east,  and  in  Morocco  on 
her  west,  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  fostering  of 
fanatical  risings,  out  of  reach 
of  discovery  or  punishment, 
while  an  adequate  surveillance 
over  the  vast  extent  of  Sahara 
that  forms  the  hinterland  of 


Algeria  and  extends  as  far  as 
the  shore  of  Lake  Chad — as  far 
as  Timbuctu  and  Senegal — is 
practically  impossible.  It  is 
France,  too,  that  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  later  growth 
of  these  religious  sects,  for 
when  she  took  possession  of 
Algeria  there  existed,  as  there 
exist  to-day  in  Morocco,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  great  families 
whose  influence  over  the  people 
was  very  considerable,  and  who, 
either  by  their  religious  de- 
scent, or  by  their  wealth  and 
possessions  in  land,  formed,  al- 
though not  absolutely  the  gov- 
erning class,  at  least  the  most 
powerful  one.  The  great  part 
of  these  men  were  Shereefs — 
that  is  to  say,  descendants  of 
the  Prophet  Mohammed — and 
as  such  they  claimed,  and 
were  allowed,  great  privileges. 
They  were  universally  re- 
spected, not  only  as  forming  a 
superior  and  religious  nobility, 
but  also  on  account  of  their 
political  influence,  which  acted 
as  a  medium  between  the  sec- 
ular governors  of  the  country 
and  the  Arab  and  Kabyle 
tribes.  Considered  by  their 
possession  of  the  holy  baraka 
— the  birthright  of  the  Shereef- 
ian  descendants  —  as  men  to 
whom  ordinary  laws  were  not 
applicable,  these  great  families, 
and  more  especially  certain 
selected  representatives  of 
them,  were  possessed  of  ex- 
traordinary powers.  Their  ad- 
vice was  sought  and  followed 
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by  the  country  people  on  every 
question,  and  their  decisions 
were  accepted  as  final  in  all 
cases  of  dispute,  even  though 
their  verdict  might  often  appear 
to  be  contrary  to  the  unalter- 
able laws  of  Islam.  Not  only 
did  these  Shereefs  live  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  civil  law,  they 
were  even  considered  as  merit- 
ing no  punishment  for  their 
sins.  "How  can  the  fire  of 
hell  touch  a  saint  in  whose 
veins  flows  the  blood  of  the 
holy  Prophet?"  is  a  common 
Arab  argument.  This  im- 
munity from  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  gave  them  unlimited 
opportunity  —  of  which  they 
were  usually  not  slow  to  take 
advantage — to  practise  extor- 
tion and  tyranny,  "frailties" 
that  were  accepted  in  silence 
by  the  people,  who  saw,  or 
imagined  they  saw,  in  every 
act  and  deed  of  these  Shereefs 
the  guidance  of  the  hand  of 
God.  Existing  principally 
upon  the  offerings  brought  to 
them  and  to  the  tombs  of 
their  ancestors  by  pious  pil- 
grims, and  upon  a  system,  of 
religious  taxation,  the  Shereef- 
ian  families  formed  an  entire 
class  apart,  and  though  often 
enough  thoroughly  bad,  they 
were  not  seldom  of  the  greatest 
service  in  settling  tribal  and 
intertribal  disputes,  and  pre- 
venting the  shedding  of  blood. 
To  such  a  class  European 
invasion  foretold  ruin,  and  it 
is  little  to  be  wondered  at 
that  with  very  few  exceptions 
we  find  the  Shereefs  taking  the 
lead  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  French  con- 
quest and  French  influence  in 
Algeria — not,  it  must  be  under- 


stood, on  the  grounds  that 
such  conquest  and  influences 
were  particularly  French,  but 
on  the  larger  plea  that  they 
were  Christian.  Most  famous 
amongst  the  active  enemies  of 
France  was  Abdul  Kader,  who 
in  later  days  showed,  during 
the  massacre  of  Christians  in 
Damascus,  where  he  was  living 
in  exile,  such  courage  and  sym- 
pathy, and  by  whose  aid  a  very 
considerable  number  of  lives 
were  saved. 

Two  policies  with  regard  to 
these  great  families  lay  open  to 
the  French  on  their  occupation 
of  Algeria,  and  unfortunately 
they  chose  the  wrong  one. 
These  were  either  to  ruin  the 
influence  and  destroy  the  posi- 
tion of  these  Shereefs,  and 
thus  render  them  powerless  for 
good  or  bad,  or  else  by  a  more 
complacent  policy  to  purchase 
their  goodwill  and  retain  them 
as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Christian  Govern- 
ment and  a  shy  fanatical  Mos- 
lem population.  They  chose 
the  former,  though  even  in 
those  early  days  of  the  colony 
there  were  not  wanting  ex- 
amples by  which  they  should 
have  appreciated  how  vastly 
useful  could  Jbe  the  influence  of 
the  Shereefs,  when  properly 
applied.  But  the  idea  and  aim 
of  the  conquering  Power  was  too 
thorough  to  allow  the  neces- 
sity of  intermediaries  between 
the  European  Government  and 
the  African  tribesman.  It  was' 
•the  desire  of  France  that  the 
contact  between  ruler  and 
ruled  should  be  direct,  and  that 
the  good  system  of  government 
which  she  meant  to  give — and 
did  give  —  should  be  felt  and 
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appreciated  by  the  Arab,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  interfer- 
ence. In  inaugurating  this 
policy  the  deathblow  of  the 
great  and  important  families 
was  struck,  for  it  stands  to 
reason  that  they  could  not  sur- 
vive upon  the  old  footing,  as 
being  without  the  reach  of  the 
law,  and  with  every  opportun- 
ity for  the  practice  of  extortion. 
Nor  could  the  pilgrimages  of  the 
faithful  to  their  Shereefs  be 
permitted  without  severe  re- 
strictions, for  it  was  well  known 
how  largely  sedition  would  be 
preached  from  these  strong- 
holds of  discontent,  and  how, 
issuing  from  such  a  source,  its 
hold  upon  the  minds  of  the 
simple  peasantry,  ever  ready  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  their  relig- 
ion, would  be  ineradicable.  A 
good  or  a  bad  Government 
was,  and  is,  to  the  Moslem  a 
matter  of  comparatively  little 
concern :  he  suits  himself  to 
either,  and  sees  the  will  of  God 
in  both.  But  the  heaven- 
directed  words  and  acts  of  his 
Shereefs  stir  him  to  his  inmost 
soul,  and  are  capable  of  calling 
forth  a  spirit  of  rebellion  that 
years  and  centuries  of  persecu- 
tion by  an  unscrupulous  Gov- 
ernment— such  as  had  existed 
in  Algeria  before  the  coming  of 
the  French,  and  such  as  exists 
in  Morocco  to-day — could  never 
accomplish. 

And  so  the  great  spiritual 
families  fell  into  obscurity. 
Justifiable  confiscations  of  their 
large  properties  as  punishment 
for  the  part  they  had  played 
in  the  struggles  and  risings 
against  the  French ;  the  refusal 
of  the  new  Government  to  per- 
mit the  collection  of  zerda  and 


ziara — alms  and  religious  taxes; 
the  injunction  against  their  trav- 
elling from  place  to  place  and 
tribe  to  tribe,  stirring  up  re- 
ligious zeal  and  collecting  offer- 
ings as  they  went, — all  these, 
and  numberless  other  minor  acts 
on  the  part  of  the  conquerers, 
destroyed  first  the  power  and 
then  the  influence  of  the  She- 
reefs. 

Had  there  been  at  that  time 
any  other  class  to  fall  back 
upon — any  other  Moslem  influ- 
ence that  the  French  might 
have  exerted  for  the  better 
pacification  of  the  country,  and 
in  consequence  its  better  con- 
tentment —  this  policy  might 
have  proved  less  dangerous 
than  has  been  the  case.  But 
unfortunately  they  were  only 
creating  a  void  which  it  was 
impossible  to  fill,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment could  offer  no  com-  • 
pensation  for  the  great  religious 
factor  that  they  were  removing. 
That  the  newly  instituted  regime 
was  a  good  one,  far  better  than 
any  they  had  ever  known  previ- 
ously, the  people  took  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course ;  but  every  benefit 
thus  gained  was  more  than  neg- 
atived by  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
Christian  regime,  and  therefore 
a  hateful  institution.  That 
their  religious  worship  was  left 
to  them  undisturbed  caused 
them  little  satisfaction,  for  the 
native,  in  his  ignorance  and 
bigotry,  believes  that  no  Christ- 
ian would  incur  the  wrath  of 
God  by  interfering  with  the 
Moslem  faith.  The  average 
inhabitant  of  North  Africa  is 
firmly  convinced  that  the 
Christian  knows  Islam  to  be 
the  true  faith,  but  is  prevented 
from  accepting  it  by  a  sort  of 
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personal  pride  which  will  not 
allow  of  his  confessing  himself 
to  be  in  the  wrong. 

Although  formerly  the  na- 
tives had  suffered  from  the  ex- 
tortion of  their  Shereefs,  when 
these  families  were  in  the 
ascendant,  they  witnessed  their 
decline  and  fall  with  more  cor- 
dial detestation  of  the  Christ- 
ian than  ever.  With  the 
decay  of  their  spiritual  nobility 
they  lost  their  arbitrators  and 
advisers,  and  they  lost,  too, 
what  has  proved  even  of 
greater  importance,  the  ele- 
ment of  mysticism  which  has 
always  surrounded  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Prophet — almost 
the  sole  mysticism  which  the 
strict  Maleki  sect  allows  its  fol- 
lowers. The  void  created  by 
the  disappearance  of  the 
Shereefs  was  not  only  a  social 
one — it  became  a  spiritual  one ; 
and  in  searching  for  a  means 
to  fill  it,  the  people  joined  the 
then  insignificant  and  innocu- 
ous Mohammedan  confrater- 
nities, which  now,  grown  to 
unparalleled  dimensions,  have 
honeycombed  Algeria  and  all 
North  Africa  with  vast  secret 
societies  religious  in  intention 
and  political  in  effect. 

The  study  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  religious  confra- 
ternities is  apart  from  the 
subject  here.  Many  of  them 
arose  in  the  early  days  of 
Islam,  some  even  before  the 
times  of  the  Baghdad  Khalifs, 
whose  literary  tastes  and  erudi- 
tion introduced  the  ideas  of 
Indian  and  Greek  philosophy 
into  a  religion  the  principal 
attribute  of  which  is  its  sim- 
plicity and  its  lack  of  imagina- 
tiveness. It  may  almost  be 


said  that  the  sole  want  of  judg- 
ment that  Mohammed  showed 
in  originating  the  faith  of 
Islam  was  in  depriving  his 
followers  of  what  is  so  necessary 
to  all  oriental  ideas  and  life,  an 
environment  of  mysticism.  But 
the  want  was  soon  supplied,  for 
so  prosaic  a  religion  was  irre- 
concilable with  the  traditions 
and  characteristics  of  the 
nature  of  the  Arabs.  One 
of  the  first  examples  was  the 
invention  of  the  bar  oka — or 
holy  birthright  pertaining  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Prophet 
— which  helped  not  a  little  to 
cause  the  first  great  split  in  the 
religion — the  separation  of  the 
Sumris  and  Sheiyas.  By  the 
close  of  the  second  century  A.H. 
the  traditions  of  Pantheism  and 
the  learning  of  India  and  Greece 
had  so  far  permeated  the  Mo- 
hammedan schools  that  there 
arose  an  old  cult  under  a  new 
name — Sufism. — the  traces  of 
which  exist  to-day  in  every  one 
of  the  sects  and  confraternities 
of  North  Africa. 

More  than  the  briefest  idea  of 
the  doctrine  of  Sufism  is  im- 
possible here,  but  brief  as  it  is 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how 
entirely  it  stands  apart  from 
any  of  the 'recognised  orthodox 
doctrines  of  Islam. 

To  the  Sufi  the  world  is  an 
illusion.  It  is  merely  a  collec- 
tion and  massing  together  of 
the  shapes  and  forms  of  things 
which  have  no  real  existence, 
being  but  the  lights  and  shades 
of  the  reflection  of  the  "essence" 
of  the  deity.  Given  this  thesis, 
the  Sufi  considers  that  the 
highest  ideal  of  life,  and  its 
ultimate  aim,  is  the  merging  of 
all  individuality  in  this  vague 
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"essence"  of  the  deity.  It  can 
well  be  imagined  how  a  doctrine 
of  such  a  character  can  be  mis- 
understood and  misconstrued 
amongst  an  ignorant  people, 
and  to-day,  in  the  place  of  a  pure 
Sufism,  with  its  seeking  after 
ideals,  we  find  a  number  of 
sects,  one  and  all  founded  on 
Sufism,  but  most  erring  far 
from  its  primitive  aim.  Yet  the 
very  incomprehensibleness  of 
those  doctrines  to  the  larger 
part  of  the  people  who  have 
adopted  them  has  given  an 
enormous  impetus  to  the  success 
of  the  confraternities.  The  real 
philosophy  has  been  lost,  and 
its  place  has  been  taken  by  a 
belief,  the  more  attractive  in 
that  it  is  inexplicable,  that  the 
repetition  of  certain  prayers  and 
extracts  from  the  Koran  has 
mystical  powers  tending  to  ac- 
complish the  aim  in  view — the 
effacement  of  the  individuality. 
It  is  curious  that  no  cabalistic 
forms  are  used  in  these  dikr  or 
formulae,  and  that  even  to  the 
most  strict  Moslem  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  fault  with  the 
outward  and  visible  form  of  the 
tenets  of  the  confraternities. 
Yet  though  in  North  Africa  the 
greater  part  of  the  population 
adhere  to  the  orthodox  Maleki 
school  of  Islam,  these  sects  are 
so  impregnated  with  Sufism, 
and  even  with  Neo-Platonism, 
as  to  be,  one  and  all,  completely 
unorthodox. 

These  confraternities  existed 
in  North  Africa  long  before  the 
French  conquests  ;  but  in  a 
Mohammedan  country,  gov- 
erned by  Mohammedans,  as  in 
Morocco  to-day,  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  Tripoli,  they  were 
almost  entirely  religious,  and 


politics  entered  very  slightly 
into  their  dealings.  The  Sher- 
eefian  families  still  formed  the 
courts  of  appeal  for  the  native, 
who  felt  far  less  called  upon  to 
protect  his  interests,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  by  join- 
ing one  of  these  brotherhoods, 
than  is  now  the  case.  But  to- 
day he  is  left  without  his 
spiritual  support.  His  inter- 
mediaries with  heaven  have 
disappeared,  and  he  is  like  a 
child  lost  in  the  desert. 

The  propagandists  saw  their 
opportunity,  and  as  the  great 
families  disappeared,  they  sowed 
their  seed,  preaching  a  pure 
Islam,  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing the  population  together  into 
secretly  united  bands,  which, 
under  the  cloak  of  innocuous 
religion,  have  become  hotbeds 
of  sedition  and  anti-European 
intrigue. 

In  order  to  realise  the  im- 
portance of  these  sects  a  few 
words  are  necessary  as  to  their 
organisation,  for  they  owe  their 
strength  principally  to  the 
system  by  which  the  various 
centres  are  kept  in  touch  with 
one  another,  and  obedience  to 
supreme  orders  guaranteed. 

Each  confraternity  has  its 
central  zaouia  or  sanctuary — 
where  either  the  chief  of  the 
sect  resides  or  the  founder  is 
buried.  From  this  centre  their 
policy  is  promulgated,  and  by 
means  of  subordinate  zaouias — 
each  under  the  charge  of  a 
spiritual  "  Sheikh  "  or  "  Mokad- 
dem" — orders  are  passed  on  to 
the  devotees.  The  larger  zaouias 
consist  usually  of  a  group  of 
buildings  containing  a  mosque 
and  quarters  for  the  reception 
and  entertaining  of  pilgrims, 
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and  the  education  of  the  tolba, 
all  of  whom  are  kept  sup- 
plied with  food  from  the  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  local 
officials.  It  is  at  these  zaouias 
that  the  initiation  of  devotees 
takes  place,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  each  sect  gather  to- 
gether from  time  to  time  for 
religious  intercourse  and  ser- 
vices. Scarcely  a  town  exists 
in  North  Africa  that  does  not 
possess  the  zaouias  of  at  least 
half-a-dozen  sects.  All  over 
the  country  districts,  too,  they 
are  found,  often  consisting  of 
only  a  thatched  hut  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  reverenced 
tomb,  but  none  the  less  a 
spot  of  concentration  for  the 
devotees,  and  the  object  of 
many  a  long  and  weary  pil- 
grimage. 

To  so  great  an  extent  have 
these  sects  spread  their  ramifi- 
cations that  the  cult  of  Abdul 
Kader  Jilani,  whose  tomb  and 
principal  zaouia  are  in  Baghdad, 
possesses  minor  sanctuaries  from 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco,  from 
the  towns  of  northern  Turkey 
and  Central  Asia  to  Zanzibar 
and  Timbuctu.  In  North  Africa 
alone  the  initiated  members  of 
the  sect  certainly  number 
60,000  souls,  and  probably 
many  more.  Still  more  numer- 
ous, especially  in  North- West 
Africa,  are  the  followers  of  the 
Taibia  sect,  the  actual  head  of 
which  is  Mulai  el  Arbi  Ibn 
Abdesalam,  the  Shereef  of 
Wazan.  In  Algeria  alone  the 
sum  of  the  followers  of  the 
"  Dar  Dahmana  " — as  the  cult 
is  called — reaches  some  25,000, 
and  in  Morocco  they  are  equally 
strong.  Their  influence,  how- 


ever, extends  very  little  to  the 
east  of  Tunis. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
"  sheikhs "  of  the  sects,  or 
even  the  founder,  should  be 
descendants  of  the  Prophet, 
though  such  is  often  the  case. 
In  some  sects  the  choice  of 
the  supreme  chief  is  elective, 
in  some  it  is  hereditary,  as  in 
the  Wazan  family.  In  others, 
again,  it  is  neither  elective 
nor  hereditary,  it  being  left  to 
divine  agency  to  disclose  who 
the  heaven  -  appointed  sheikh 
may  be.  In  this  latter  case,  on 
the  death  of  a  sheikh,  no  move 
is  made  to  name  or  discover  his 
successor.  In  due  time  it  "  be- 
comes known"  that  a  certain 
devotee  at  a  certain  spot  is  the 
new  chief,  and  he  is  at  once  ac- 
cepted as  the  spiritual  leader. 
He  need  perform  no  miracle ;  he 
need  possess  no  mark  or  sign  to 
disclose  his  calling ;  he  may  be, 
and  generally  is,  of  extreme 
poverty,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
that  he  should  have  any  per- 
sonal qualifications,  either  religi- 
ous or  otherwise.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  curious 
system  of  obtaining  their  religi- 
ous sheikhs  is  but  an  example 
of  the  secrecy  with  which  their 
plans  are  made  and  carried  out, 
and  that  the  man  is  really 
chosen  by  a  secret  council  with- 
out even  the  knowledge  of  the 
individual  himself.  Word  is 
secretly  sent  to  the  heads  of  the 
various  minor  zaouias  that  upon 
a  certain  day  it  should  be  an- 
nounced to  the  faithful  that  a 
new  sheikh  has  appeared  at 
such  and  such  a  spot.  So 
obedient  are  those  responsible 
for  these  orders,  that  not  a 
word  leaks  out  before  the  stated 
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date.  The  frequenters  of  zaouias 
hundreds  of  miles  apart  obtain 
the  information  upon  the  same 
day,  and  the  credulous  people 
consider  it  a  revelation  from 
God.  Even  the  chosen  sheikh 
only  learns  of  his  promotion  at 
the  same  time  as  it  is  known 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
country.  The  Derkaoua  are  the 
principal  confraternity  who  fol- 
low this  course. 

In  the  hands  of  the  supreme 
chief  lies  the  election  of  the 
minor  sheikhs,  who  in  turn 
have  certain  limited  powers  in 
nominating  the  "Mokaddems," 
or  lesser  officials,  all  of  whom 
are  usually  permitted  to  perform 
the  rites  of  the  initiation  of 
devotees,  and  all  are  agents 
for  the  collection  of  funds. 

The  general  and  public  tenets 
of  the  sects  are  good  enough. 
Chastity,  patience,  poverty, 
obedience,  and  prayer  are  the 
principal  teachings,  though  the 
derouich,  who  abandons  the 
world,  and  the  khoddam,  who 
is  merely  an  adherent,  follow 
different  rules  of  life  and 
conduct. 

The  importance  to  Europe  of 
these  North  African  sects  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  polit- 
ical influence  that  they  are 
able  to  exert.  When  left  to 
themselves,  as  in  Morocco,  they 
consist  of  little  more  than  re- 
ligious institutions  and  brother- 
hoods, of  which  the  concealed 
energies  have  not  been  called 
forth  by  circumstances.  It  is 
only  where  they  come  more 
directly  in  contact  with  Euro- 
peans and  European  influences 
that  their  essentially  religious 
features  become  impregnated 
with  an ti- Christian  policy.  Yet 


even  there  the  large  proportion 
of  the  devotees  will  truthfully 
say  that  they  know  no  other 
purpose  than  their  own  salva- 
tion, forgetting  that,  if  com- 
manded by  their  superiors,  they 
would  only  too  readily  add  to 
this  hope  of  salvation  by  deeds 
of  violence.  A  jehad,  or  holy 
war,  preached  by  the  united 
sects  of  North  Africa  would  be 
disastrous  indeed. 

It  has  always  been  the  want 
of  cohesion  that  has  prevented 
the  natives  of  North  Africa 
from  uniting  in  any  great  act 
or  deed.  The  race-hatred  be- 
tween Berber  and  Arab  burns 
fiercely  as  ever ;  and  a  like  dis- 
trust is  found  to  exist  in  a 
minor  degree  between  tribe  and 
tribe.  This  want  of  cohesion 
seems  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  Arab  race,  and  to  such 
an  extent  is  it  found  amongst 
their  religious  sects  that  it  de- 
tracts from  the  danger  that 
would  be  threatened  were  the 
confraternities  to  unite.  Jeal- 
ousy of  each  other's  successes 
and  wealth  enters  largely  into 
the  everyday  life  of  the  sect- 
arians, and  renders  common 
action  extremely  improbable. 

Happily  for  England,  it  is 
in  Lower  Egypt  that  the  con- 
fraternities, although  strongly 
represented,  have  least  power. 
It  is  difficult  to  gauge  their 
exact  influence,  but  it  can  be 
stated  with  certainty  that  they 
are  less  powerful  than  they 
were  a  few  centuries  ago, 
whereas  in  Tunis  and  Algeria 
the  exact  contrary  is  the  case. 
This  is  probably  owing  a  good 
deal  to  the  fact  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Lower  Egypt  is  an 
unimaginative  one,  and  more 
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especially  an  agricultural  one. 
The  vast  resources  of  the  soil 
give  occupation  to  almost  all 
the  male  population,  and  occu- 
pation is  the  enemy  of  fanati- 
cism. Every  man  holds  his 
stake,  little  or  big,  in  the 
country,  and  is  not  inclined  to 
lose  it  for  an  idea.  The  history 
of  the  people  of  Egypt  from 
the  earliest  times  has  been  one 
of  oppression,  and  though 
Arabi  Pasha  succeeded  in  in- 
stilling some  spirit  of  rebellion, 
the  end  was  as  it  has  ever  been, 
and  the  Egyptian  lost  the  day. 
He  is  not  a  pure  Arab,  and  in 
him  the  strongest  character- 
istics of  the  Arab  race  are  absent. 
He  takes  his  religion  calmly, 
and  allows  himself  only  a  few 
occasions  in  the  year  when  he 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  everyday 
behaviour.  He  has  his  dervishes 
and  his  khouan,  but  both  show 
little  of  the  wild  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  fanaticism  ex- 
hibited by  their  co -religionists 
of  North -West  Africa.  The 
Christian  can  stand  in  the 
mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali  in 
the  citadel  at  Cairo  on  a  holy 
feast-day,  and  watch  the  savage 
movements  and  the  haggard 
faces  of  half-a-dozen  sects  of 
dervishes.  In  Meknas,  in  Mo- 
rocco, woe  betide  the  European 
who  ventures  into  the  streets 
on  a  day  of  a  gathering  of  the 
Aissawa !  At  the  great  feast 
of  Lower  Egypt— --a  survival  of 
the  rites  of  ancient  times  adap- 
ted to  Mohammedan  ideas  — 
a  Christian  can  stroll  about 
amongst  the  booths  and  shows 
of  Tanta,  and  even  enter  the 
tomb  of  Sheikh  el-Beidawi  him- 
self, without  fear  of  molesta- 
tion. In  Morocco  the  country 


for  many  miles  round  the  tomb 
of  Mulai  Abdesalam  in  Beni 
Arros,  within  a  day's  ride  of 
Tangier,  is  forbidden  ground  to 
the  "infidel." 

To  what  extent  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  is  cultivating 
a  good  understanding  with 
these  sects  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine, but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  exist  cordial  relations 
between  the  authorities  and  one 
or  two  of  the  more  important 
confraternities,  more  especially 
the  "Badria."  Certain  it  is 
that  there  is  little  or  no  active 
antagonism  toward  the  existing 
Government  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  brotherhoods. 
Although  in  Lower  Egypt 
there  is  practical  immunity 
from  the  dangers  of  the  re- 
ligious sects,  the  same,  unfor- 
tunately, cannot  be  said  of 
Upper  Egypt.  In  the  place 
of  the  unimaginative  "  fellah  " 
the  population  consists  of  a 
race  of  men  full  of  devotion 
for  their  religion,  and  of  a 
temperament  easily  worked 
upon  and  influenced  by  the 
subtle  insinuations  of  religious 
emissaries.  It  is  there  that 
the  greatest  care  is  necessary 
to  avoid  explosions  of  religious 
fanaticism.  4  The  able  staff  of 
men  now  engaged  upon  the 
organisation  of  the  Sudan  can 
be  trusted  to  be  on  their  guard. 
The  fact  that  Sir  Keginald 
Wingate  is  personally  super- 
vising the  work  relieves  Eng- 
land of  great  anxiety,  for  he 
has  shown  in  all  his  dealings 
with  the  native  population 
from  the  day  he  arrived  in 
Egypt  the  greatest  tact  and 
knowledge.  The  Egyptian 
Intelligence  Department  —  an 
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example  of  what  such  depart- 
ments should  be  —  is  of  his 
creation. 

How  susceptible  are  the 
natives  of  Upper  Egypt  to 
such  influences,  and  to  what 
extent  their  fanaticism  will 
reach,  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
period  of  Mahdism  through 
which  that  country  has  so 
lately  passed.  In  spite  of  the 
havoc  played  by  the  Mahdi 
and  his  Khalifa,  in  spite  of  the 
ruin  brought  upon  the  whole 
country,  the  superstitious 
natives  refused  for  long  to 
believe  that  the  new  prophet 
was  not  the  promised  Mahdi, 
who  had  come  to  restore  Islam 
and  conquer  the  world.  It 
was  merely  the  outburst  of 
the  pent-up  religious  feelings 
of  the  people,  worked  upon  by 
a  clever  and  unscrupulous  pre- 
tender. This  obstacle  to  pro- 
gress and  the  wellbeing  of  the 
people  has  happily  been  re- 
moved, but  some  compensating 
influence  must  take  its  place. 
To  what  extent  the  education 
of  the  sons  of  the  sheikhs  will 
counteract  fanaticism  it  is  im- 
possible at  present  to  state,  but 
the  fact  that  such  education 
will  not  be  allowed  even  to  the 
slightest  degree  to  interfere 
with  the  belief  and  practice  of 
their  religion  will  go  far  in  its 
favour.  It  will  be  some  years, 
however,  before  the  good  influ- 
ence of  this  policy  is  generally 
appreciated,  and  meanwhile  the 
religious  factor  that  has  been 
removed  by  the  destruction  of 
Mahdism  will  be  replaced  from 
some  other  source.  With  this 
idea  in  aim,  the  Sudan  will  be 
overrun  with  the  emissaries  of 
the  larger  confraternities,  and 


it  is  these  that  the  Government 
must  watch  most  carefully.  At 
present  the  sects  that  appear 
to  be  making  the  most  headway 
are  the  Senussia  and  the  Kad- 
ria.  In  the  former  we  have  a 
great  pending  question  in  North 
Africa,  though  the  writer  has 
no  hesitation  in  stating — and 
his  inquiries  have  extended  over 
several  years,  and  been  made 
in  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Al- 
geria, and  Morocco — that  the 
actual  force  and  power  of  the 
Senussi's  sect  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  It  should  be  the 
object  of  the  Sudan  Govern- 
ment, by  a  skilful  policy,  such 
as  the  French  are  beginning  to 
introduce,  especially  in  Western 
Algeria,  so  to  bring  about  a 
balance  of  power  and  influence 
between  the  sects  as  to  render 
one  and  all  practically  in- 
nocuous. It  is  essentially  an 
oriental  policy.  It  is  the  policy 
by  which  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
defends  himself  from  his  own 
tribes  and  from  the  European 
Powers  —  the  policy  of  the 
balance  of  jealousies. 

The  most  celebrated  at  the 
present  moment,  although  the 
most  modern,  of  all  the  sects  of 
North  Africa,  is  that  of  the 
"  Senussia."  Sid  Mohammed 
ibn  Ali  es-Senussi,  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  was  a  native  of 
Mostaganem  in  Algeria,  where 
he  was  born  in  1791-92.  He 
travelled  much,  and  spent  some 
years  of  study  at  the  Kairuin 
mosque  at  Fez.  It  was  there, 
no  doubt,  that  he  obtained  the 
puritanical  ideas  that  play  so 
important  a  part  in  his  doc- 
trine. The  Maleki  school,  still 
found  in  its  strictest  form  in 
the  universities  of  Morocco, 
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could  not  fail  to  have  impressed 
the  scholar ;  while  his  journeys 
to  the  East,  and  more  especially 
his  sojourn  in  Cairo — where  he 
was  accused  of  unorthodoxy  by 
the  Sheikh  el -Islam — and  in 
Mecca,  brought  him  in  touch 
with  the  Sufis.  There  seems 
to  have  been  present  in  his  orig- 
inal idea,  and  it  is  equally  ap- 
parent to-day  in  the  teaching 
of  his  successor,  a  great  desire 
to  unite  the  various  sects  into 
one  powerful  pan-Islamic  con- 
fraternity, with  the  ultimate 
aim,  far  more  religious  than 
political,  of  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Imamat  and  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  Mohammedan 
faith.  Whether  the  elder  Seii- 
ussi  ever  realised  what  a  vast 
political  force  the  success  of  his 
scheme  would  place  in  his  hands 
seems  very  doubtful,  and  care- 
ful study  inclines  the  writer  to 
vindicate  both  the  founder  of 
the  sect  and  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, the  present  Sheikh  el- 
Mahdi,  from  any  attempt  to 
aspire  to  political  or  temporal 
power.  The  simple  lives  lived 
by  both  the  Senussis,  the  in- 
tense religious  fervour  of  father 
and  son,  point  to  the  absolutely 
genuinely  religious  object  in 
view.  Had  either  of  them 
striven  for  temporal  power 
he  could  easily  have  achieved 
it ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  Sheikh  Senussi,  whether 
at  Djar'bub,  at  Kufra,  or  at 
Gouro,  has  resided,  and  resides 
to-day,  in  an  odour  of  sanctity 
in  his  zaouia,  scarcely  ever 
visible  even  to  his  most 
trusted  followers,  surrounded 
by  spiritual  mysticism,  and 
living  more  the  life  of  a  her- 
mit than  that  of  perhaps  the 


most    influential    personage    in 
North  Africa. 

The  original  zaouia  of  the 
sect  was  founded  at  Beida  in 
Tripoli  in  1843,  and  here  the 
doctrine  was  first  taught  to  the 
North  Africans.  Thence  the 
Senussi  moved  to  Djar'bub 
near  the  Egyptian  frontier  of 
Tripoli,  some  two  days'  jour- 
ney from  Siwah.  It  was  at 
Djar'bub  that  the  elder  Senussi 
died  and  was  buried  in  1859. 
Sheikh  el-Mahdi,  his  son,  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  this  oasis 
for  some  time,  but  the  prox- 
imity of  Turkish  garrisons  at 
Benghazi  and  Tripoli,  and  of 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  persuad- 
ed him  to  move  southwards, 
and  he  took  up  his  residence 
first  in  the  Kufra  oasis,  and 
then  at  Gouro,  to  the  north 
of  the  province  of  Wadai. 
The  success  of  a  doctrine 
which  contained  the  principles 
of  ten  important  sects,  and 
which  could  be  adopted  by  all 
of  them  without  upsetting 
their  existing  religious  ideas, 
was  soon  assured,  and  through- 
out all  Tripoli,  and  away  to 
the  confines  of  the  Sudan  and 
Morocco,  zaouias  arose. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
Arab  min4  has  seldom  been 
deeply  stirred  by  the  extrava- 
gances of  religion.  The  great 
movements  have  been  with  few 
exceptions  puritanical  and  self- 
denying  ;  and  so  it  is  with 
Senussism.  Like  the  cult  of 
the  Wahabis,  it  deducts  from, 
rather  than  adds  to,  the  status 
of  religion,  but  unlike  Wahabism 
it  leaves  to  the  native  some  of 
the  traditions  of  his  people, 
notably  the  reverence  for,  and 
pilgrimages  to,  the  tombs  of 
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saints.  Dancing,  music,  smok- 
ing, and  coffee  are  strictly  for- 
bidden, as  being  contrary  to 
the  spirit  if  not  to  the 
letter  of  the  Koran.  In  con- 
tradiction to  this  strict  en- 
forcement of  orthodoxy,  mystic 
ideas  of  Sufism  are  not  want- 
ing. Yet  the  Senussi  allows 
his  followers  no  direct  doctrine 
of  mysticism.  He  preaches 
repentance  and  abstention  ;  the 
mysticism  he  keeps  for  himself. 
It  is  he  only  who  has  reached 
the  stage,  through  the  perfec- 
tion of  knowledge,  in  which  he 
can  dictate  to  his  people,  and 
he  holds  out  no  hope,  no  matter 
how  pure  the  life  may  be,  of 
any  other  mortal  reaching  a 
parallel  perfection.  While  he 
is  reported  to  perform  miracles 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
lays  credit  to  such  powers,  nor 
that  he  has  ever  claimed  to  be 
the  promised  Mahdi.  The 
stories  current,  more  in  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  of 
Europe  than  in  North  Africa, 
that  the  Senussi  has  collected 
enormous  stores  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  can  be  dismissed 
as  fables.  He  possesses  no 
army,  scarcely  a  retinue.  His 
sole  force  and  power  is  his  own 
prestige,  and  the  missionary 
enterprise  of  his  devotees,  who 
carry  his  reputation  all  over 
North  Africa.  His  name  is 
known  and  honoured  by  mil- 
lions, but  these  millions  are  scat- 
tered over  thousands  of  oases 
and  separated  by  thousands  of 
miles.  The  Berber  and  the 
Arab,  deadly  enemies  of  each 
other,  each  reverence  him,  but 
the  idea  of  a  vast  united  move- 
ment is  preposterous.  Religion 
may  be  able  to  do  much  to  heal 
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open  wounds,  but  the  hatred 
and  jealousy  of  the  two  rival 
native  races  of  North  Africa 
are  incurable. 

The  dweller  in  the  oasis, 
whether  Arab  or  Berber,  is 
ever  shy  of  leaving  it.  His 
supposed  love  of  wandering  is 
mythical,  for  the  inhabitant  of 
the  desert  is  of  all  men  in  the 
world  the  most  attached  to  his 
native  soil.  His  cultivated 
patch  of  fertile  oasis,  with  its 
few  villages,  is  bounded  by  the 
wildest  deserts  of  sand,  which, 
until  he  is  driven  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  produce  of  the 
oasis  is  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain more  than  a  certain 
number  of  lives,  he  never  dares 
to  pass.  Even  the  caravan- 
men  of  the  desert  are  seldom 
from  the  oases,  but  usually  from 
the  fertile  districts  or  the  towns. 
That  the  Senussi  could  raise  an 
effective  army  of  these  people 
is  impossible.  Experience  has 
taught  them  that  to  go  out  from 
their  homes  in  the  hopes  of  a 
successful  jehad — holy  war — is 
a  fatal  policy,  for  it  leaves  their 
women  and  their  cattle  an  easy 
prey  to  the  next  tribe,  or  to 
any  band  of  marauders  who 
may  chance  to  seize  the'  op- 
portunity to  loot  the  village. 

But  there  is  a  vast  district 
where  the  influence  of  the 
Senussi  may  eventually  build 
him  up  an  empire — in  Northern 
Central  Africa  ;  for  none  knows 
better  than  he  that  any  at- 
tempt to  drive  the  English 
from  Egypt  or  the  French 
from  Tunis  and  Algeria  must 
surely  fail,  and  that  his  bar- 
barous hordes  of  ill  -  armed 
devotees,  even  could  he  raise  an 
army,  would  be  no  match  for 
2o 
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the  "  infidel."  Granted  that  he 
could  collect  such  a  host  of 
men,  how  could  he  move  it 
across  a  thousand  miles  of 
desert,  in  which  the  few  oases 
that  exist  are  scarcely  capable 
of  maintaining  the  lives  of 
their  scant  populations,  much 
less  supply  provisions  and  fodder 
for  so  great  an  influx.  With 
even  the  most  modern  systems  of 
transport  and  commissariat  it 
would  be  a  work  of  the  great- 
est difficulty  to  move  an  army 
across  the  Sahara.  The  water 
of  the  wells  would  run  dry 
before  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
men  and  beasts  had  quenched 
their  thirst.  It  is  to  the  south 
that  Senussi's  possibilities  lie, 
in  the  great  northern  districts 
of  Central  Equatorial  Africa, 
extending  from  Bahr  el  Ghazal 
to  Lake  Chad.  They  are 
regions  rich  in  food,  and  in- 
habited by  races  which  have 
been  ever  ready  to  accept  the 
teaching  of  Islam,  and  ever 
liable  to  suffer  oppression  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  taught  it. 
Amongst  them  Senussism  has 
already  made  very  considerable 
strides,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  renewed  resistance  which 
the  French  have  been  experienc- 
ing in  the  west  of  these  districts 
may  be  due  to  Senussi  influence. 
It  is  a  religious  movement 
which  may  eventually  threaten 
the  Egyptian  Sudan  from  the 
west,  a  movement  against  which 
the  Government  must  be  pre- 
pared some  day,  either  by  local 
diplomacy  or  by  force,  to  make 
a  stand.  But  it  is  the  French 
Sudan  and  the  northern  limits 
of  the  Congo  Free  State  that 
would  suffer  more  directly, 


though  a  vast  Senussi  empire  on 
such  a  powerful  spiritual  basis 
would  certainly  threaten  all  the 
Powers  who  own  territory  and 
have  interests  in  those  regions. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  reli- 
able evidence  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced to  prove  that  the  Senussi 
doctrine  is  in  any  especial  form 
outwardly  antagonistic  to 
Christians,  and  there  have  been 
several  examples  of  courtesy, 
and  even  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality, shown  to  them  by  the 
officials  of  the  zaouias  of  the 
sect.  Even  amongst  the  mass 
of  documents  and  letters  which 
have  from  time  to  time  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  French 
Intelligence  Department  in 
Algeria,  nothing  has  ever  been 
discovered  inciting  the  de- 
votee to  an ti- Christian  policy, 
much  less  to  anti  -  Christian 
action. 

By  the  Turks  the  Senussis 
are  much  respected,  and  the 
country  round  Benghazi  and 
Tripoli  has  become  far  more 
safe  than  was  the  case  before 
the  zaouias  were  founded.  A 
caravan  under  Senussi  guid- 
ance can  travel  the  Eastern 
Sahara  from  end  to  end  with- 
out fear  of  molestation  or  an- 
noyance. 5\^hat  Turkish  arms 
failed  to  accomplish  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  spiritual  chief  has 
brought  about. 

While  the  cult  has  carried 
everything  before  it  in  the 
province  of  Benghazi,  and  to 
a  less  extent  in  Tripoli,  its 
success  has  been  less  marked 
farther  west.  In  Tunis,  for 
example,  it  has  taken  little 
hold.  In  Southern  Algeria,  as 
far  as  the  oases  of  Twat,  it 
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exerts  some  authority,  though 
the  French  estimate  the  total 
number  of  followers  in  all 
Algeria  at  only  1200.  In 
Morocco,  already  filled  with  a 
plethora  of  sects,  its  progress 
has  been  almost  nil,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  at  Fez 
and  in  a  few  desert  oases,  no 
zaouias  exist.  That  founded 
in  the  Marakesh  has  lately 
been  closed  for  want  of  funds. 

The  system  by  which  the 
French  Government  has  been 
able  to  check  the  undue  spread 
of  Senussi  influence  in  the 
North-west  Sahara — a  district 
they  are  desirous  of  opening 
up  at  the  present  time  —  is 
what  has  been  already  de- 
scribed as  the  policy  of  the 
balance  of  jealousies :  that  is 
to  say,  as  the  Seiiussis  gradu- 
ally increased  their  influence 
in  these  districts,  the  French 
encouraged  the  rival  sects, 
more  especially  that  of  the 
"Taibia,"  or  followers  of  the 
Shereefs  of  Wazan,  the  chief 
of  whom,  Mulai  el  Arbi,  al- 
though living  at  Wazan  in 
Moorish  territory,  is  a  French 
subject.  Nor  has  France  failed 
to  give  support  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Derkaoua,  which 
in  that  district  forms  the 
largest  and  most  important 
of  the  local  confraternities. 
The  principal  desert  oasis  of 
this  sect  is  at  Medaghra,  not 
far  from  Tafilet,  and  within 
reach  of  indirect  French  in- 
fluence. 

It  is  a  policy  at  once  success- 
ful and  worthy  of  every  com- 
mendation, for  there  is  little 
doubt  that  through  its  agency 
much  loss  of  life  and  destruc- 


tion of  property  is  avoided. 
It  has  checkmated  Senussism 
in  a  part  of  North  Africa 
where  the  nature  of  the  tribes 
and  their  environment  render 
them  particularly  susceptible 
to  religious  influences.  Of  no 
political  importance,  though 
curious  enough  to  be  recorded 
here,  is  the  dikr,  or  initiation 
formula  of  the  Senussi  sect. 
The  words  are  simple  and 
strictly  orthodox,  and  the  only 
trace  of  Sufi  influence  is  in 
the  number  of  times  which 
each  sentence  has  to  be  re- 
peated. These  numbers  pos- 
sess curious  hidden  meanings, 
known  only  by  the  sheikh 
Senussi  himself.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  his  followers  that 
they  practise  obedience.  For 
them  the  mystery  can  never  be 
unlocked ;  the  master  alone 
holds  the  key.  The  dikr  is 
as  follows.  The  devotee  must 
repeat — 

(i)  40  times— "Bless  me,  O 
Lord,  in  the  hour  of  death 
and  in  the  trials  after 
death." 

(ii)  100  times — "I   have  re- 
course  to    the    pardon  of 
God." 
(iii)  100  times— "There  is  no 

God  but  God." 
(iv)  100  times— "O  God,  be- 
stow Thy  pardon  upon  our 
lord  the  illustrious  Prophet, 
and  upon   his   family  and 
upon  his  companions,   and 
grant  them  peace." 
There  remains  still  one  other 
prayer — the  following — which 
must  only  be  repeated  in  per- 
fect privacy,  and  the  secret  of 
which   must    be   most   strictly 
guarded :  "  There  is  no  God  but 
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God.  In  every  manner  may  section  looks  upon  the  other 
God  bestow  His  blessings  as  hopelessly  unorthodox, 
upon  our  lord  Mohammed,  to  In  conclusion,  the  writer's 
a  number  of  times  as  impos-  purpose  in  calling  attention  to 
sible  to  count  as  the  immen-  the  numbers  and  influence  of 
sity  of  heaven  is  immeasur-  these  sects  is  not  from  a  desire 
able."  to  alarm;  but  at  the  same 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  refer  time  it  should  be  borne  in 
particularly  to  any  other  of  the  mind  that  the  danger  does 
sects  and  cults,  of  which  there  exist.  That  there  has  been 
are  an  almost  endless  number,  lately  the  least  sign  of  out- 
Their  origins  and  their  tenets  break,  or  of  increased  religious 
are  to  the  uninitiated  much  fanaticism,  is  as  incorrect  as  are 
alike,  though  the  little  differ-  the  alarmist  reports  regarding 
ences  in  the  formulae,  or  in  the  the  Senussi's  power  and  ultim- 
position  taken  by  the  devotee  ate  aims.  It  is  probable,  in- 
at  prayer,  may  appear  to  the  deed,  that  a  crisis  may  never 
simple  and  devout  follower  arise ;  but  this  result  is  more 
matters  of  vital  importance,  likely  to  be  assured  by  care- 
To  so  large  an  extent  do  the  fully  watching  the  situation 
Moslems  struggle  over  the  than  by  neglecting  to  do  so, 
splitting  of  a  hair  that  one  of  and  it  is  the  duty  of  France 
the  sects  is  divided  into  two  dis-  and  England  to  unite  in 
tinct  bodies  on  the  question  of  guarding  their  North  African 
whether  the  rosary  should  be  interests  from  what  may  be- 
carried  in  the  hand  or  worn  come  some  day  the  common 
round  the  neck  —  and  each  enemy  of  both  nations. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 


THE      MURDER      OF      WILLIAM      McKINLEY AMERICA  S      WISE      AND      SIMPLE 

PRESIDENT — ANARCHY   WICKEDLY   EXCUSED — THE  CANT  OF  "  POLITICAL 

CRIME  " — HOW     TO     TREAT    ANARCHISTS AN    IMPRISONED    EMPEROR 

THE  CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  PRESS — FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH — A  BETTER 
KNOWLEDGE  ACROSS  THE  CHANNEL — M.  CHEVRILLON's  INTELLIGENT 
APPRECIATION. 


THE  cruel  murder  of  William 
McKinley  reminds  us  that  An- 
archy is  still  a  living  and  a 
working  terror.  Not  only  was 
it  cruel  —  it  was  purposeless, 
even  for  an  anarchistic  outrage. 
The  President  of  the  United 
States  represents  neither  priv- 
ilege nor  tyranny.  He  is  not 
a  ruler  whose  indolence  the 
people  is  asked  to  support  by 
unequal  taxes ;  he  is  not  the 
member  of  a  sheltered  family, 
which  claims  a  high  office  by 
virtue  of  exalted  birth.  He  is 
but  a  citizen,  like  the  rest,  and, 
as  the  world  knows,  the  door 
of  the  White  House  stands  open 
to  all  comers.  Moreover  there 
is  no  American  so  poor  but  he 
may  arrive  at  the  President's 
throne,  upon  which  none  ever 
sits  without  discovering  that  he 
is  the  servant,  not  the  master, 
of  the  people.  Nor  is  there  any 
episode  in  McKinley's  career 
which  should  condone  or  ex- 
plain an  act  of  vengeance. 
Throughout  his  double  term  of 
office  he  has  served  his  country 
by  faithfully  representing  the 
majority.  His  policy  of  pro- 
tection was  popular,  because  it 
made  America  instantly  pros- 
perous. The  war  with  Spain 
was  not  a  war  of  his  devising  ; 
had  he  been  free  to  follow  his 
own  discretion  he  would  have 


ensured  peace  by  diplomacy  or 
by  gold.  He  was  incapable  of 
echoing  such  cries  as  "Re- 
member the  Maine  !  "  or  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  quickly  roused 
hysteria  of  his  countrymen. 
But  no  sooner  was  war  in- 
evitable than  he  assured  its 
vigorous  conduct,  and  so  car- 
ried out  with  energy  and  effec- 
tiveness the  will  of  the  people. 
Nor  was  he  following  a  personal 
inclination  when  he  committed 
America  to  a  policy  of  imper- 
ialism. The  expansion  which 
has  followed  the  war  with 
Spain  does  but  express  the 
natural  desire  of  a  free  and 
prosperous  nation  for  an  empire 
beyond  its  own  borders.  In 
brief,  William  McKinley  ac- 
complished nothing  in  his  years 
of  office  which  was  not  con- 
sonant with  the  wishes  of  the 
majority.  He  had  so  little  of 
the  dictator  in  his  nature 
that  he  did  not  disdain  to  use 
the  machinery  of  wards  and 
bosses  by  which  the  politics  of 
America  are  administered.  And 
if  his  methods  of  government 
violated  no  popular  principle, 
his  career  should  have  endeared 
him  to  all  citizens  of  the  States. 
For  if  he  could  not  boast,  like 
Garfield,  a  passage  "from  log- 
cabin  to  White  House,"  he  was 
not  aided  in  his  progress  by  any 
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advantages  of  birth  or  posi- 
tion. A  post-office  clerk  when 
the  war  broke  out,  he  volun- 
teered for  service,  was  a  cap- 
tain at  twenty-one,  and  retired 
a  major  honourably  distin- 
guished by  Abraham  Lincoln. 
A  few  years  of  the  law  gave 
him  a  competence,  and  from 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  pur- 
sued the  profession  of  politics 
with  single-minded  energy.  Of 
course  it  would  be  unkind,  as 
well  as  unjust,  to  compare  him 
with  the  heroic  Presidents, 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  He 
was  never  called  upon  to  per- 
form such  feats  as  theirs.  But 
whatever  duty  fell  to  him  he 
accomplished  with  dignified 
simplicity.  In  the  eyes  of 
Europe  he  was  the  worthy  rep- 
resentative of  a  great  country. 
In  the  eyes  of  America  he  was 
a  faithful  unselfish  champion 
of  national  interests.  So  scru- 
pulous was  he  of  his  honour 
that  he  avoided  the  merest  sus- 
picion of  speculation,  and  though 
he  was  thought  by  many  to  be 
unduly  kind  to  trusts,  he  has 
died  a  poor  man.  His  modest 
will,  in  truth,  is  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  his  upright  con- 
duct of  affairs.  Though  he  has 
enjoyed  for  many  years  the 
highest  dignities  of  state,  he 
leaves  but  a  few  thousands  of 
pounds  to  his  widow ;  and  he 
has  practised  this  splendid  self- 
denial  in  a  country  which  not 
only  worships  the  millionaire, 
but  which  finds  Boss  Croker 
an  indispensable  instrument  of 
government. 

If,  then,  we  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  murder  of  President 
McKinley  by  his  actions,  we 
involve  ourselves  in  an  impene- 


trable mystery.  Nobody  can 
pretend  for  an  instant  that  this 
wise,  simple,  honourable,  and 
modest  citizen  was  a  proper 
target  for  the  assassin's  bullet. 
Yet  no  sooner  was  the  news 
of  the  cowardly  outrage  re- 
ceived, than  the  Radical  papers 
began  with  one  accord  to  make 
excuses  for  the  miscreant.  The 
best  method  of  abolishing  An- 
archy, said  they,  with  a  veiled 
satisfaction  in  the  death  of  a 
statesman,  is  to  abolish  its 
cause.  And  straightway  they 
fell  upon  the  usual  common- 
places of  their  sect,  higher 
wages  and  less  work  for  the 
unskilled,  the  pampering  of  the 
lazy,  and  the  instant  ruin  of 
those  who  dare  to  be  industri- 
ous and  useful  citizens.  But  the 
Radicals  talk  idly  when  they 
declare  that  Anarchy  is  the 
effect  of  so  obvious  a  cause  as 
hunger  or  political  discontent. 
President  McKinley  died  not 
because  he  represented  bad 
government,  nor  even  because 
he  represented  government  at 
all.  He  died  because  he 
seemed  a  conspicuous  citizen  to 
the  weak-brained,  uncontrolled 
scoundrel  who  slew  him.  But 
we  shall  never  find  a  proper 
remedy  for  Anarchism  until  we 
understand  what  an  Anarchist 
is,  and  what  he  wants.  He  is 
an  indolent  monster,  diseased 
with  vanity,  whose  first  and 
last  desire  is  advertisement. 
He  has  no  practical  aim,  no 
definite  ambition.  He  knows 
that  when  he  has  slain  one 
ruler,  good  or  bad,  another  will 
arise;  he  knows  also  that  so 
long  as  he  and  his  friends  live 
policemen  will  be  a  patent 
necessity.  He  knows  all  this, 
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or  he  would  know  it,  if  thirst 
for  publicity  had  left  any  space 
for  knowledge  in  his  narrow 
brain.  It  is  not  wrong  that 
goads  him  to  revenge,  for  he  is 
as  often  as  not  well  supplied 
with  the  things  which  make 
life  pleasant,  and  the  money 
which  shall  purchase  the  in- 
struments of  his  crime  are 
seldom  lacking  to  him.  He 
travels  at  will  from  one  end 
of  the  earth  to  the  other, 
generally  accompanied  by  a 
mistress,  and  when  he  has 
driven  home  his  dagger,  thrown 
his  bomb,  or  pulled  the  trigger 
of  his  pistol,  he  is  aureoled 
with  glory,  in  whose  reflected 
light  his  companions  proudly 
bask. 

He  is,  moreover,  gregarious : 
he  loves  clubs,  associations,  and 
strange  brotherhoods.  Pass- 
words and  secret  signs  appeal 
to  that  love  of  mystery  in  him 
which  always  afflicts  the  feeble- 
minded. When  he  visits  a 
foreign  city,  he  is  consigned  to 
some  comrade  or  another  with 
whom  he  may  exchange  those 
platitudes  of  murder  and  senti- 
ment upon  which  his  intellect 
is  fed ;  and  thus  it  is  that  he 
gives  us  a  hold  upon  him.  His 
vanity  will  seldom  let  him 
"  work "  alone,  and  nothing 
absolutely  ensures  secrecy  save 
solitude.  Indeed,  no  sooner  has 
he  entered  a  club  than  he  is  a 
marked  man,  and,  if  our  laws 
permitted  us,  we  could  very 
soon  render  him  incapable  of 
harm. 

But  unhappily  the  law  is  on 
the  side  of  the  Anarchist.  By 
the  wildest  irony  the  contemner 
of  all  constitutions  is  protected 
in  his  murderous  contempt  by 


the  most  enlightened  constitu- 
tions of  the  world.  For  the 
Anarchist's  peculiar  benefit  a 
monstrous  contradictory  con- 
trivance is  tolerated,  called 
"political  crime."  The  Anar- 
chist did  not  invent  it ;  it  may 
trace  its  origin  to  the  cult 
(once  popular)  of  abstract  free- 
dom. No  man,  it  was  proudly 
said,  shall  suffer  for  his  opin- 
ions, and  indeed  the  principle 
was  sound  enough  with  a  limi- 
tation. There  is  no  reason  why 
any  one  should  be  punished 
for  holding  opinions  which  do 
not  conflict  with  the  common 
law  of  his  land.  But  no  man 
should  be  permitted  to  express 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  plunder 
or  assassination.  Directly  an 
agitator  exhorts  to  unlawful 
action,  he  loses  all  touch  with 
politics  and  becomes  a  sordid 
criminal.  No  sooner  does  a 
demagogue,  proud  in  his  opin- 
ion, advocate  a  breach  of  the 
law,  than  he  puts  himself 
upon  a  level  with  the  house- 
breaker's accessory.  In  brief, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"  political  crime,"  of  which 
the  very  name  is  hypocritical. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is 
obedience  to  the  law,  on  the 
other  there  is  lawlessness ;  and 
the  understanding  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  the  first  step  in  the 
suppression  of  Anarchy.' 

And  even  if  "  political  crime  " 
were  not  a  palpable  contradic- 
tion, it  ought  to  be  punished  far 
more  heavily  than  any  other; 
for  punishment  should  be  ap- 
portioned according  to  temp- 
tation and  to  the  ease  where- 
with the  crime  is  committed. 
Forgery  is  heavily  punished, 
because  it  is  not  beyond  the 
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reach  of  any  man  who  can 
hold  a  pen ;  and  though  hunger 
is  no  excuse  for  theft,  it  is,  at 
any  rate,  an  obvious  tempta- 
tion. Now,  if  we  apply  this 
principle  to  what  is  absurdly 
called  "political  crime,"  we  see 
at  once  that  a  miscreant  who 
murders  with  no  better  excuse 
than  a  political  opinion  should 
expect  no  mercy,  and  that  the 
ease  wherewith  the  life  of  king 
or  president  may  be  attempted 
should  ensure  a  special  penalty 
even  for  failure. 

But  the  Anarchist,  taking 
shelter  behind  the  empty  phrase 
"  political  crime,"  enjoys  a 
licence  which  is  granted  to  no 
other  criminal.  He  may  adver- 
tise his  intentions ;  he  may 
publicly  incite  his  followers. 
If  two  ruffians  are  overheard 
planning  the  murder  of  Bill 
Smith,  they  may  be  summarily 
arrested.  If  a  burglar  be  found 
with  the  implements  of  his 
trade  upon  him,  he  is  already 
a  malefactor.  But  there  are 
still  countries  where  an  Anar- 
chist may  publish  open  incite- 
ments to  murder  in  his  journals 
and  escape  the  smallest  censure. 
The  head  of  a  State,  indeed, 
whose  life  is  more  valuable  than 
the  life  of  Bill  Smith,  has  asked 
in  vain  for  the  common  protec- 
tion. In  the  past  England  has 
been  a  conspicuous  offender. 
We  have  boasted  with  a  sort 
of  cant  that  London  is  free 
to  all  policies,  that  deposed 
monarchs  or  escaped  king- 
slayers  find  equal  asylum  in 
our  midst.  However,  the  harm 
we  have  done  in  the  past  by 
our  ill-judged  devotion  to  a 
philosophic  principle  is  partly 
condoned  by  the  very  efficient 


watch  we  now  keep  upon  the 
apostles  of  Anarchy.  That  our 
method  is  the  best  we  would 
not  assert;  but  until  sterner 
measures  are  taken  Inspector 
Melville's  device  is  not  to  be 
despised.  True,  the  Anarchists 
are  allowed  the  freedom  of 
Soho,  but  it  is  a  freedom 
sternly  tempered  by  the  know- 
ledge and  control  of  Inspector 
Melville.  The  Anarchists  fre- 
quent their  cafts  and  attend 
their  clubs,  under  the  wise 
restriction  that  all  they  say  is 
known  to  a  vigilant  police. 
With  the  worst  intention  in 
the  world,  they  can  do  noth- 
ing, for  once  they  move  they 
are  checked  on  the  threshold 
of  action,  and  then  a  prison 
receives  them.  Often,  indeed, 
the  police  is  their  only  friend, 
and  not  many  years  since  two 
noble  specimens  —  America's 
gift  to  England — were  forced 
to  demand  of  the  detective  who 
watched  them  that  he  should 
write  their  letters  and  an- 
nounce their  return.  But  the 
fly  is  not  always  safe,  even  in 
the  spider's  web ;  and  we  would 
sleep  more  easily  if  we  knew 
that  dangerous  Anarchists  were 
shut  behind  a  firmer  barrier  than 
the  vigilance  of  the  police. 

Moreover,  it  is  idle  for  Eng- 
land to  watch,  if  other  coun- 
tries are  guilty  of  carelessness. 
When  the  imbecile  Sipido  shot 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Belgium 
set  an  example  of  levity  which 
was  a  patent  encouragement 
to  all  Anarchists.  Nor  is  Eng- 
land likely  to  forget  it.  But 
America,  herself  so  sternly 
tried,  has  long  been  the  worst 
offender.  The  ideal  of  free- 
dom and  brotherhood  which  in- 
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duced  her  to  harbour  Fenians 
has  been  shamefully  turned 
against  her ;  yet  it  should  be 
remembered  that  she  was  not 
the  first  to  suffer.  The 
wretched  Bresci,  who  mur- 
dered the  King  of  Italy, 
received  his  education  in  New 
Jersey.  It  was  New  Jersey, 
also,  which  defended  his  action, 
and  held  it  up  for  emulation  to 
his  comrades  and  compatriots. 
But  America  left  the  conspira- 
tors of  Paterson  free  and  at 
large ;  and  probably  her  laws 
will  prevent  her  from  punishing 
Miss  Goldman,  whose  speeches 
seem  to  have  armed  the  miser- 
able Czolgosz.  Two  days  after 
McKinley  was  shot,  a  well- 
known  Anarchist  left  New 
Hampshire,  if  Reuter  may  be 
believed,  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  shooting  Mr  Roose- 
velt, Yet  he  could  not  be 
arrested,  and  the  police  had 
done  its  duty  when  it  had 
warned  New  York  of  his 
approach.  In  brief,  no  ruler 
can  be  safe  until  the  ancient 
superstition  of  "political  crime" 
be  swept  away. 

And  while  McKinley  has 
been  assassinated,  the  Czar  of 
Russia  has  visited  France,  a 
close  prisoner  guarded  by  forty 
thousand  men.  He  was  seen 
by  few  except  soldiers,  and 
though  a  love  of  symbolism 
may  be  satisfied  by  a  dim  con- 
sciousness that  the  Czar  is  there, 
the  perilous  expedition  reduces 
to  an  absurdity  the  position  of 
kings.  Of  what  use  is  empire 
if  it  delivers  him  who  wields  it 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  his 
jailers?  Are  loyal  citizens  so 
feeble  that  their  wishes  are 


always  to  be  thwarted  by  an 
active  minority?  We  do  not 
believe  they  are,  and  surely  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  need  not 
surrender  to  knife  and  pistol 
without  a  struggle.  Much  may 
be  done  by  concerted  action, 
and  if  all  nations  persisted  in 
moving  Anarchists  on,  the  dan- 
ger would  be  sensibly  lessened. 
When  a  riot  is  feared  in  the 
streets,  the  hopes  of  the  rioters 
are  easily  foiled  by  a  simple 
expedient.  Nobody  is  permitted 
to  stand  still,  and  the  collection 
of  a  crowd  is  thus*  impossible. 
Let  us  apply  this  sound  prin- 
ciple to  Anarchists.  The  most 
of  them  are  known  to  the  police. 
Let  them  be  driven  from  their 
homes ;  let  them  be  forbidden 
to  meet ;  and  when  they  have 
found  another  domicile,  let  them 
be  sent  adrift  again,  until  they 
renounce  their  superstition  and 
take  refuge  in  work.  Murder 
being  their  game,  it  should  be 
a  sin  to  harbour  them,  as  it  is 
a  sin  to  harbour  the  criminal 
who  from  greed  or  passion  hopes 
to  kill  a  helpless  victim.  No 
mercy  should  be  shown  them 
who  show  none  to  others,  and 
not  one  single  country  —  no 
Belgium  nor  Switzerland — 
should  be  allowed  by  the  Powers 
to  offer  them  protection.  If 
this  step  were  taken,  we  should 
hear  little  more  of  Anarchy,  for 
the  laziest,  most  brutal  assassin 
shrinks  from  playing  the  part 
of  the  Wandering  Jew. 

But  there  are  other  means  of 
checking  this  organised  system 
of  murder.  The  Anarchists, 
having  no  chin,  and  very  little 
(when  not  too  much)  fore- 
head, are  easily  led,  and  it 
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should  be  the  purpose  of  our 
rulers  to  ensure  that  they  are 
not  led  at  all.  Their  news- 
papers should  be  rigorously  sup- 
pressed, nor  should  the  police 
wait  for  an  open  declaration  of 
murder  before  they  seize  their 
treasonable  presses.  But  the 
suppression  of  a  newspaper  is 
a  serious  difficulty.  If  there 
is  one  thing  in  which  en- 
lightened people  believe  more 
devoutly  than  in  "  political 
crime,"  it  is  a  free  printing-press. 
Only  one  check  is  placed  upon 
the  ingenuity  of  our  printers.  So 
long  as  they  are  not  obscene, 
any  freedom  seems  permitted 
to  them.  Yet,  dangerous  as 
obscenity  may  be,  no  moralist 
can  pretend  that  it  does  more 
harm  than  incitements  to  mur- 
der. Robespierre,  we  think,  was 
a  more  loathsome  criminal  than 
the  Marquis  de  Sade ;  at  any 
rate  he  had  far  more  oppor- 
tunity of  wrong-doing ;  and  if 
Anarchy  is  to  be  suppressed, 
we  must  put  sedition  on  the 
same  footing  as  obscenity.  No 
Radical  paper  must  be  allowed 
to  find  excuses  for  Anarchy ; 
no  Republican  editor  must 
be  permitted  to  condone  the 
murder  of  kings.  The  censor- 
ship which  exists  in  law  must 
be  rigorously  enforced  in  fact ; 
and  who  knows  but  some  day 
the  Czar  of  Russia  may  leave 
his  palace  without  trembling 
for  his  life! 

However,  it  is  not  merely 
the  prints  which  exist  for 
sedition  that  are  a  menace  to 
the  State.  Of  late  years  the 
whole  press  of  the  world  has 
claimed  a  dangerous  and  de- 
plorable licence.  It  has  been 
wisely  pointed  out  that  the 


Yellow  Press  of  New  York  is 
not  guiltless  of  McKinley's 
murder.  The  ignorant  and 
youthful  editors,  who  day  after 
day  have  insulted  the  elected 
ruler  of  their  country,  have 
helped  to  arm  the  assassin's 
hand.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  our  own  press  is  similarly 
culpable.  Anarchy,  after  all, 
is  a  form  of  hysteria,  and  to 
provoke  hysteria  is  the  avowed 
object  of  our  modern  journals. 
The  newspaper  which  cannot 
be  content  without  a  daily 
sensation,  which  does  not 
trouble  to  sift  its  news,  and 
so  publicly  makes  truth  of  no 
account,  is  not  guiltless  of 
crime.  The  law  protects  it, 
that  is  true  ;  but  the  opinion 
of  all  just  men  should  fiercely 
condemn  it.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  law  should  not 
control  the  press.  If  our  enact- 
ments are  not  stringent  enough, 
legislation  is  still  possible. 
The  worst  is,  that  the  press  is 
a  fetich,  like  political  crime. 
Some  fool  invented  the  phrase 
"  the  fourth  estate,"  and  other 
fools  have  believed  that  the 
press  is  a  decent  and  a  definite 
power.  Politicians,  in  fact,  have 
so  loyally  supported  the  freedom 
of  journalists  to  misguide,  that 
one  suspects  an  unconscious 
black-mail.  Says  the  poli- 
tician :  "If  I  say  a  word  in 
the  journalists'  disfavour,  they 
will  all  attack  me  in  their 
privileged  columns  " ;  and  so  the 
politician  is  content  to  soothe 
himself  with  the  generous 
dream  that  a  free,  untrammelled 
press  is  a  noble  institution. 
But  why  should  it  be  noble? 
It  owes  responsibility  to  none 
save  the  purse.  Its  constant 
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excuse  for  its  indiscretions  is 
that  it  gives  the  public  what 
the  public  wants  —  an  excuse 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  Anarchy.  The  public 
wants  a  thousand  things 
which  the  law  properly  with- 
holds, and  the  journalist  who 
shelters  his  sins  behind  the 
popular  demand  confesses  him- 
self the  enemy  of  his  country. 
He  knows  that  Anarchy  is  a 
disease  of  the  nerves,  and  yet 
he  does  not  scruple  by  cunning 
methods  of  excitement  to  de- 
stroy the  already  weakened 
nerves  of  his  foolish  readers. 
The  law,  as  we  have  said,  might 
check  the  falsehood  and  hysteria 
of  the  press,  as  it  might,  if  it 
chose,  abolish  it  utterly.  But 
the  law,  we  fear,  will  never  be 
moved  against  a  newspaper. 
Any  man  who  has  no  better 
credential  than  a  balance  at 
his  bank  may  buy  a  printing- 
machine  ;  and  with  that  imple- 
ment of  sin  to  help  him,  he 
may  grow  rich  by  deceiving 
a  credulous  people,  which  has 
not  yet  learned  that  all  which 
it  sees  in  print  is  not  necessarily 
true. 

Though  we  cannot  silence 
the  extravagant  tone  of  our 
press,  at  least  we  may  dis- 
courage it.  But  the  fight  will 
be  fought  against  the  fearsome 
odds  of  an  innumerable  cir- 
culation. What  can  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  good  men  achieve 
in  the  face  of  a  million  dolts? 
They  can  decrease  the  precious 
circulation  by  a  few :  they  can 
throw  some  discredit  upon  the 
disseminator  of  the  false.  Yet 
the  victory  cannot  be  won  until 
there  is  a  national  reaction. 
Nor  need  we  despair  of  the  re- 


action, which  is  indeed  inevi- 
table. The  half -educated  mob 
which  the  Board  School  turns 
out,  ready  for  any  villainy,  will 
some  day  be  ambitious  to  learn 
a  little  more,  or  content  to 
learn  a  little  less,  and  the 
popular  press,  with  its  un- 
plumbed  ignorance,  its  boast- 
ful readiness  to  rule  the  world, 
and  its  hideous  familiarity,  will 
disappear  from  our  midst.  The 
change  will  assuredly  come ; 
but  until  it  comes  we  must  ex- 
pect to  see  the  weakling's  hand 
armed  against  our  rulers.  Per- 
petual excitement  may  still 
throw  the  feeble  mind  off  its 
balance  ;  the  bitter  abuse  of  a 
statesman,  who  happens  to  have 
annoyed  an  irresponsible  jour- 
nalist, may  at  any  moment 
suggest  a  useless  crime.  But 
happily  the  pendulum  of  taste 
and  opinion  is  wont  to  swing 
back,  and  time  may  rid  us  of 
a  disease  which  our  politicians 
are  afraid  to  cure.  Meanwhile 
we  have  witnessed  the  failure 
of  popular  government.  The 
peoples  which  boast  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  and  which  throw 
their  palaces  open  to  the  low- 
liest-born, cannot  protect  the 
lives  of  their  elect.  France 
and  America,  indeed,  are  no 
better  off  than  autocratic 
Russia.  For  while  the  Czar 
travels,  the  close  prisoner  of 
forty  thousand  soldiers,  Carnot 
and  McKinley  have  fallen  in 
the  citizens'  field  of  battle, 
victims  to  the  superstitions  of 
free  thought  and  "political 
crime." 

The  visit  of  her  "  great  ally  " 
to  the  shores  of  France  is  a 
pleasant  symbol  of  international 
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friendship,  which  no  other  na- 
tion will  contemplate  with  sus- 
picion. Least  of  all  need 
England  withhold  such  con- 
gratulation as  France  expects. 
The  rumours  of  Franco-Russian 
interference  in  South  Africa 
are  the  common  inventions  of  a 
sensational  press,  and  if  MM. 
Rochefort  and  Drumont  find  it 
useful  to  insult  England,  let  us 
remember  that  they  find  it  use- 
ful also  to  insult  France.  There 
is,  indeed,  and  has  always  been, 
a  curious  contradiction  in  the 
sentiments  which  unite  (or 
dissever)  England  and  France. 
Even  when  political  ambitions 
have  divided  us,  the  Channel 
has  not  for  long  separated  our 
intellectual  interests.  Since  the 
fifteenth  century  our  literatures 
have  followed  the  same  (or  a 
similar)  line  of  development. 
Now  we  have  given  the  lead, 
now  we  have  taken  it ;  and 
though  the  giants  on  either  side 
the  Channel  have  escaped  imi- 
tation, the  arts  of  England  and 
France  have  been  and  are 
closely  allied.  The  first  in- 
spiration came  from  France, 
where  Chaucer,  travelling  in  the 
train  of  princes,  learned  the  first 
lessons  of  his  art;  and  how  great 
was  the  debt  we  may  realise 
when  we  reflect  what  English 
literature  would  have  been  with- 
out the  supreme  example  of  the 
'  Canterbury  Tales  '  in  poetry 
as  in  narrative.  Shakespeare, 
though  he  has  since  been  dis- 
covered by  the  journalists  of 
France,  appeared  even  to  Vol- 
taire as  a  barbarian,  pretty 
much  indeed  as  Walt  Whitman 
appears  to  us.  But  this  lack  of 
appreciation  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained. Shakespeare  is  the 


English  genius  incarnate,  stern, 
fateful,  and  difficult  in  expres- 
sion. The  French  are  as  puzzled 
at  his  bold  presentation  of  the 
elemental  emotions  as  at  his 
undipped  luxuriance  of  illustra- 
tion. But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Englishmen  most  doggedly  mis- 
understand the  masterpieces  of 
Racine,  whose  logical  order, 
symmetrical  verse,  and  well- 
arranged  emotions  appear  vapid 
to  their  romantic  temperament. 
However,  when  we  returned  to 
the  cult  of  "good  sense"  we 
returned  in  the  wake  of  France, 
and  Pope  and  Bolingbroke,  to 
name  but  these,  both  felt  a 
foreign  influence.  But  in  re- 
venge the  Romantic  movement, 
which  created  the  literature  of 
modern  Europe,  was  English 
alike  in  origin  and  thought,  and 
Paris,  which  had  already  bowed 
the  knee  to  Richardson,  loyally 
acknowledged  the  influence  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Then  came 
Balzac  and  Dumas,  who  repaid 
the  debt  a  thousandfold ;  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  two 
countries  of  Europe,  who  have 
most  often  met  as  honourable 
foes  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
have  pursued  the  art  of  letters 
with  the  same  ambition  and  to 
the  same  end. 

But  most  strange  is  it  that 
to-day,  when  political  rancour 
is  at  its  bitterest,  England  and 
France  should  have  signed  a 
closer  treaty  of  literature  than 
ever  was  signed  before.  The 
barriers  of  sea  and  language 
seem  to  have  been  broken  down. 
The  ancient  prejudices,  so  dear 
to  Victor  Hugo,  survive  only  in 
such  unimportant  persons  as 
M.  Sardou,  who  does  not  know 
where  England  is,  and  who  is 
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quite  sure  that  he  would  hate 
it  if  he  saw  it.  Even  the 
splendid  ignorance  which 
Frenchmen  cherished  of  Eng- 
land for  so  many  centuries  is 
wellnigh  abolished,  and  Eng- 
land and  France  can  exchange 
intelligent  criticism  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  only  a  few  hours 
and  not  many  shillings  separate 
their  capitals.  It  may  be  said 
without  boasting  that  all  edu- 
cated Englishmen  can  read 
French.  Balzac  and  Flaubert, 
Zola  and  Daudet,  are  familiar 
to  us  all ;  and  stranger  still,  the 
names  of  English  writers  are 
to-day  better  known  in  France 
than  ever  they  were.  Our 
policy  is  denounced  every  day 
in  the  French  journals  as  a 
policy  of  bandits  ;  the  leader- 
writer  of  the  cheap  press,  as 
ignorant  in  Paris  as  in  London, 
emulates  the  sublime  folly  of 
M.  Sardou,  and  abuses  the 
country  of  which  he  proudly 
boasts  he  knows  nothing.  That 
is  in  the  old  spirit  of  Victor 
Hugo.  But  the  more  intel- 
ligent writers  of  France  know 
perfectly  well  what  is  being 
said  and  thought  in  London. 
Mr  Meredith  is  familiar,  at 
least  in  name,  to  hundreds  of 
Parisians.  He  is  not  under- 
stood, nor  will  he  be,  until  he 
is  translated ;  but  a  French 
version  of  '  The  Egoist '  is  im- 
minent, and  we  may  yet  detect 
his  influence  in  the  next  genera- 
tion of  French  novelists.  Mean- 
time Pater  is  known  in  all  the 
cenacles,  while  Stevenson  and 
Kipling,  if  they  have  missed  a 
popular  success,  have  conquered 
a  new  continent  of  readers. 
But,  apart  from  translation,  a 
better  understanding  of  English 


literature  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  intelligent  criticism. 
English  literature  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  M.  Davray, 
who  in  the  columns  of  the 
'Mercure  de  France'  has  told 
the  cultured  ones  of  Paris  what 
to  think  of  English  writers. 
It  is  a  thankless  task  to  ex- 
plain to  an  indifferent  audience 
the  merits  of  a  literature  which 
the  majority  cannot  read.  Yet 
M.  Davray  has  fulfilled  the 
duty  of  interpretation  with  a 
tact  and  a  sympathy  which 
are  beyond  praise.  And  he 
has  not  stayed  his  hand  at 
criticism.  He  has  backed  his 
fancy,  so  to  say,  and  trans- 
lated a  whole  library  of  Eng- 
lish books  into  an  elegant 
French,  which  the  originals 
do  not  always  merit. 

In  fact,  France  is  wiping 
away  the  old  reproach  that 
even  her  critics  know  no  word 
of  English.  And  while  in  the 
world  of  politics  Anglophobia  is 
more  violently  rampant  than 
ever,  in  the  world  of  letters  a 
mild  Anglomania  is  universally 
tolerated.  But  understanding 
is  always  more  precious  than 
admiration,  and  we  have  seen 
no  book  of  late  which  pleases  us 
better  than  M.  Andre  Chevril- 
lon's 'Etudes  Anglaises.'  Now, 
M.  Chevrillon  is  evidently  a 
disciple  of  Taine,  and  therefore 
a  philosopher.  His  apprecia- 
tion of  the  English  language 
is  remarkable,  and  we  doubt 
whether  the  master,  accom- 
plished as  he  was  in  taking 
large  views,  ever  understood 
the  delicate  shades  as  accurately 
as  the  pupil.  His  essay  on  Mr 
Rudyard  Kipling  is  a  master- 
piece of  criticism.  M.  Chevrillon 
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interprets  the  difficult  lingo  of 
Mr  Kipling  with  ease  and  jus- 
tice. He  has  a  correct  intuition 
of  the  writer's  temperament  and 
ambition,  nor  could  he  have 
arrived  at  so  admirable  a  result 
without  a  keen  feeling  for  Eng- 
lish literature  and  its  achieve- 
ments. Excellent,  too,  with  a 
limitation,  is  M.  Chevrillon's 
essay  on  "  English  Opinion  and 
the  War."  Here,  at  last,  is  a 
Frenchman  who  can  speak  of 
the  English  and  the  Boers  with- 
out an  explosion  of  ignorant 
fury,  and  M.  Chevrillon's  moder- 
ation is  a  wholesome  sign  for 
the  future.  Moreover,  his  mod- 
eration is  the  more  significant 
because  he  is  not  wholly  sym- 
pathetic. He  does  not  see, 
what  his  master  would  have 
grasped  at  once,  that  the  argu- 
ments advanced  on  one  side  or 
the  other  are  unimportant  — 
that  the  English  and  Boers  are 
fighting,  not  for  the  franchise, 
not  for  the  gold-mines,  but  for 
national  supremacy.  Kruger's 
armaments  were  collected  to  be 
used,  and  no  sooner  had  the 
famous  piano  -  cases  travelled 
north  than  war  was  inevitable. 
This  the  acute  M.  Taine  would 
have  seen;  this  M.  Chevrillon 
just  misses,  as  he  omits  also  to 
point  out  the  worthlessness  of 
the  journals  which  he  quotes, 
posters  and  all,  as  symptoms  of 
English  opinion.  None  the  less, 
his  essay  is  remarkable,  since  it 
was  written  by  a  Frenchman ; 
and  if  only  M.  Chevrillon's  com- 
patriots would  read  this  intelli- 
gent book  we  should  have  a 
certain  confidence  that  more 
than  one  dark  corner  of  ignor- 
ance would  be  effectively  illu- 
minated. 


But  nowadays  even  the  jour- 
nalists of  France  understand 
English,  and  here  is  M.  Legras 
offering  his  opinion  with  easy 
confidence.  His  book,  '  Chez 
nos  Contemporains  d'  Angle- 
terre,'  is  pert,  assured,  and  half- 
intelligent.  Of  course  M.  Legras 
does  not  look  below  the  surface, 
and  his  taste  does  not  permit 
him  to  take  just  views.  But  he 
has  read  the  'Contemporains' 
whom  he  discusses,  and  though 
he  misunderstands  the  works  of 
most,  he  has  still  a  vague  notion 
of  their  meaning.  His  mis- 
takes, in  fact,  are  not  the  mis- 
takes of  the  Frenchman,  but  of 
the  journalist.  What  he  says 
of  Mr  Meredith  might  have 
been  said  by  the  most  British 
of  Fleet  Streeters.  He  does 
not  understand  the  author  of 
'  The  Egoist,'  and  being  a  jour- 
nalist he  thinks  that  the  mis- 
understanding is  not  his  fault, 
but  Mr  Meredith's.  Again,  he 
classes  Mr  Arthur  Morison  with 
Mr  G.  Moore  among  those 
who  have  attempted  "le  frayer 
les  voies  a  1'ecole  nouvelle," 
which  clumsy  classification 
proves  that  he  cannot  look 
very  far  beyond  the  subject  of 
a  novel.  But  it  is  in  his  eulogy 
of  Mr  Pinero  that  he  most 
clearly  reveals  his  ignorance. 
Praise,  withheld  from  Mr  Mere- 
dith, is  generously  lavished  upon 
the  author  of  "  The  Gay  Lord 
Quex."  Mr  Meredith,  it  is  ob- 
jected, has  never  had  a  popular 
success,  while  "  The  Second  Mrs 
Tanqueray"  has  been  played 
three  hundred  times,  which 
proves  not  that  Mr  Pinero  is 
Mr  Meredith's  superior,  but 
that  M.  Legras  is  a  journalist 
in  grain.  However,  he  freely 
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confesses  on  another  page  that 
while  there  are  degrees  of 
beauty,  a  Pinero  often  touches 
the  absolute. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  while 
M.  Legras  understands  English, 
he  does  not  understand  litera- 
ture, and  therefore  his  book  is 
merely  interesting  because  it 
shows  that  there  are  French- 
men to-day  who  dare  not  only 
cross  the  Channel,  but  are  not 
afraid  to  approach  the  thresh- 
old of  our  speech.  Indeed,  M. 
Legras  would  probably  criticise 
the  writers  of  France  with  as 
little  intelligence  as  he  brings 
to  the  consideration  of  English 
literature.  There  is  more  hu- 
mour than  he  knows  in  the  pro- 
nouncement that  Mr  Lang  "dis- 
dains the  living  and  dramatic 
presentation  of  facts,  dear  to 
M.  Filon."  This  juxtaposition 
is  most  unhappy.  Mr  Lang  is 
a  master  of  style  as  well  as  a 
historian,  while  M.  Filon  is  a 
gentleman  who  has  spent  many 
years  in  misunderstanding  the 
country  wherein  he  lives,  and 
who  cannot  be  complimented 
upon  the  elegance  of  his 
language.  But  M.  Legras 
gives  the  best  measure  of  his 
talent  in  an  appendix,  in  which 
he  sets  out  to  prove  that 
'Little  Arthur's  History  of 
England '  and  some  other  text- 
books do  less  than  justice  to 
Duguesclin,  and  rather  more 


than  justice  to  Wellington. 
"I  hope,"  says  he,  "to  furnish 
on  this  subject  a  serious  docu- 
ment." Alas !  he  only  furnishes 
a  proof  that  he  himself  lacks 
humour.  The  school-books  of 
no  country  are  eminent  for  ac- 
curacy, and  "  Little  Arthur  " 
may  be  forgiven  if  the  Black 
Prince  is  of  more  interest  to 
him  than  Duguesclin.  Doubt- 
less "le  petit  Pierre"  finds 
more  entertainment  in  Du- 
guesclin, and  we  should  never 
blame  his  preference.  The  fact 
is  that  school-books  cannot  be 
impartial,  nor  can  they  em- 
body the  result  of  the  latest 
researches.  But  M.  Legras 
need  not  despair  of  England, 
nor  of  "Little  Arthur,"  whom 
on  this  side  the  Channel  we 
scarcely  know.  He  has  only 
to  study  the  school-books  of 
his  own  country,  especially 
those  prepared  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Church,  and  he 
may  be  brought  to  believe,  by 
a  process  of  reaction,  with  the 
"  Student's  Hume,"  that  Marl- 
borough  really  did  win  the 
battle  of  Blenheim.  But  this 
"  serious  document "  is  of  no 
importance.  What  is  import- 
ant is  that  France,  despite  the 
hatred  of  her  politicians,  is  gain- 
ing a  clear  knowledge  of  English 
literature,  and  is  expressing  her 
opinion  without  rancour  and 
without  intemperance. 
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THE     TRUTH     ABOUT     THE     LIBERAL     PARTY. 


FOR  some  time  past  the 
present  condition  and  future 
prospects  of  what  is  called  the 
Liberal  party  have  been  en- 
gaging the  valuable  time  and 
the  diligent  attention  of  those 
whose  pleasing  task  it  is  to 
comment  at  stated  intervals 
upon  public  affairs.  Every 
shade  of  opinion,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  has  found  more 
or  less  articulate  expression ; 
and  as  those  who  write  to,  as 
well  as  those  who  write  /or, 
the  papers  (and  truly  there  is 
much  virtue  in  a  preposition) 
have  taken  a  hand  in  the  dis- 
cussion, it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  not  much  remains  unsaid. 
The  rival  banquets  and  the 
rival  banqueteers — the  heated 
oratory  of  Lord  Rosebery — the 
gathering  of  conciliation  and 
the  new  oath  of  allegiance  at 
the  Reform  Club — in  brief,  all 
the  varied  scenes  which  made 
up  the  stupendous  farce  of  last 
parliamentary  session,  have 
been  industriously  reviewed, 
and  have  supplied  their  crop 
of  inferences,  nattering  or 
the  reverse,  according  to  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  commen- 
tator, as  to  the  state  of  dis- 
cipline and  efficiency  of  the 
regiment  of  which  Sir  Henry 
Campbell  -  Bannerman  is  the 
proud  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  To  the  Tory,  pure 
and  simple,  like  ourselves,  these 
things  have  been,  in  the  vivid 
language  of  the  London  popu- 
lace, a  "fair  treat,"  and  we 
here  beg  leave  to  pretermit  the 
customary  exordium  as  to  the 
desirability  of  there  being  "a 


strong  Opposition,"  or  "  a  mili- 
tant Opposition,"  whichever  the 
accepted  phrase  may  be.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  desire 
to  see  any  party  that  Sir 
Henry  Campbell  -  Bannerman 
may  chance  to  lead  add  a  single 
inch  to  its  stature,  or  one  ounce 
of  power  to  its  elbow.  Ample, 
however,  as  is  the  liberty  which 
our  periodical  press  is  used  to 
exercise  in  expatiating  over  the 
troubles  of  a  political  com- 
bination, it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  more  brusque  and  pic- 
turesque interchange  of  thought 
of  which  private  conversation  is 
the  medium,  succeeds  in  bringing 
to  light  certain  truths  which 
leading  articles  in  the  daily 
papers  and  solemn  pronounce- 
ments in  the  monthly  reviews 
make  no  pretence  of  discover- 
ing. How  often  must  the  well- 
worn  bag  have  disgorged  its 
feline  occupant  (as  poor  Mr 
Sala  might  have  said)  in  the 
privacy  of  Liberal  smoking- 
rooms  during  the  last  six  or 
nine  months !  With  what 
manly  candour  must  the  affec- 
tation of  »Liberal  unity  in 
essentialibus  have  been  pooh- 
poohed  over  the  last  cigar  and 
positively  the  last  split  soda 
before  turning  in !  The  con- 
tending factions,  we  under- 
stand, see  little  enough  of  one 
another  in  private  life — do  not^ 
at  any  rate,  "sit  in  one  an- 
other's pockets,"  as  the  phrase 
goes ;  but  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  they  have 
shown  a  surprising  unanimity 
in  expressing  their  minds  about 
those  of  their  own  household 
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with  whom  they  do  not  see  eye 
to  eye.  No  harm,  then,  we 
think,  can  possibly  be  done, 
and  assuredly  no  bones  can  be 
broken,  by  an  attempt  to  set 
forth,  with  something  of  the 
frankness  of  everyday  inter- 
course, one  or  two  of  the  aspects 
in  which  the  existing  predica- 
ment of  the  Liberal  party  pre- 
sents itself  to  those  to  whom 
its  depressed  state  affords  the 
most  exquisite  entertainment, 
and  who  profess  to  nourish  no 
overwhelming  desire  for  its  re- 
habilitation in  the  good  graces 
of  the  electorate. 

The  Liberal  party,  like  Gaul, 
is  divided,  as  is  well  known, 
into  three  portions.  There  are 
the  pro  -  Boers  (and  no  more 
compendious  or  better  -  be- 
stowed nickname  has  taken 
root  in  the  political  nomencla- 
ture of  recent  years);  there 
are  the  Liberal  [Imperialists], 
whose  highly  appropriate 
brackets  we  shall,  brevitatis 
causd,  henceforth  dispense 
with ;  and  there  are  those 
who  occupy,  or  suppose  them- 
selves to  occupy,  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the 
two  extreme  wings,  ready  to 
gravitate  towards  either,  ac- 
cording as  the  drift  of  public 
opinion  seems  to  tend.  But, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  this 
middle  party  may  be  classed 
with  the  pro  -  Boers.  The 
moment  pressure  has  been  ap- 
plied to  them  from  that  quar- 
ter they  have  yielded,  dutifully 
following  the  example  of  their 
eminent  chief.  It  is  high  time 
for  the  fence  on  which  Sir 
Henry  Campbell  -  Bannerman 
for  a  while  sat  to  be  rele- 
gated to  the  limbo  of  decayed 
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and  effete  metaphors;  and  we 
do  not  imagine  that  the  most 
perfect  eloquence  that  ever 
adorned  the  most  sweet,  per- 
suasive tongue,  would  ever 
make  him  comprehend  how 
despicable  a  figure  he  cut 
while  perched  upon  the  in- 
secure eminence  of  that  too 
familiar  top-rail.  Finish  the 
South  African  war  by  com- 
pleting the  thorough  conquest 
of  the  enemy,  and  simultane- 
ously offer  him  "such  terms 
as  a  self-respecting  and  high- 
spirited  people,"  &c.,  &c.  (the 
imbecile  formula  is,  we  hope, 
sufficiently  discredited),  was 
the  ludicrous  policy  which 
this  cosmopolitan  sage  pro- 
pounded, if  it  can  be  said 
that  he  ventured  to  adum- 
brate any  policy  at  all.  But 
we  must  do  even  Sir  Henry 
justice.  At  the  expense  of  a 
few  remaining  rags  of  patriot- 
ism and  self-respect,  he  has 
made  shift  to  mend  his  logic; 
and  by  many  utterances — not 
least  by  that  in  which  he,  an 
ex  -  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
dared  to  echo  the  impudent 
and  disgusting  cant  about  the 
"barbarity"  of  our  military 
measures — he  has  fully  estab- 
lished his  title  to  being  an 
out-and-out  pro -Boer,  in  so 
far,  that  is  to  say,  as  he  is 
capable  of  being  an  out  -  and- 
out  anything.  Accordingly,  in 
meditating  upon  the  relations 
of  the  various  groups  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  one  another, 
we  may  safely  leave  out  of 
account  that  portion  which, 
though  numerically  the  most 
considerable,  is  devoid  of  ini- 
tiative and  enthusiasm,  and  is 
usually  content  to  merge  its 
2P 
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individuality  in  that  of  those 
noisier  and  more  pushing  poli- 
ticians whose  chief  inspiration 
is  an  unaffected  and  inex- 
tinguishable grudge  against 
their  country. 

The  fact  that  the  hostile 
parties  in  the  Liberal  camp  are 
only  two  in  number,  and  that 
the  issue  upon  which  they  are 
at  variance  seems  to  be  cor- 
respondingly simplified,  makes 
it  the  more  mysterious  that  any 
one  should  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  make  believe  that  they 
differ  purely  upon  matters  of 
detail,  and  that  in  "principle" 
they  are  wholly  at  one.  Even 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  we  ob- 
serve, is  not  ashamed  to  give 
currency  to  this  fallacy — so  un- 
complimentary, when  properly 
understood,  to  the  factions  con- 
cerned. "The  difference  be- 
tween Liberals,"  he  says,  "in 
this  matter  [the  war  in  South 
Africa,  to  wit]  is  one  not  of 
principle  but  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  facts." x  The  consolation 
which  he  appears  to  derive  from 
this  reflection  is  perhaps  scarcely 
consistent  with  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  supreme  importance 
of  facts  in  the  affairs  of  life. 
But,  whatever  the  validity  of 
the  distinction  which  Sir  Ed- 
ward thus  seeks  to  draw,  it 
must  needs  occur  to  a  cool  ob- 
server from  the  outside  that  to 
call  the  difference  between  the 
pro-Boers  and  the  Imperialists 
a  difference  of  principle  is  griev- 
ously to  understate  the  case — 
upon  the  assumption,  bien  en- 
tendu,  that  the  Imperialists 
mean  what  they  say.  It  is 
a  difference,  not  of  principle 
merely,  but  of  point  of  view,  of 


mental  and  moral  attitude,  of 
habit  of  thought — above  all,  and 
including  all  these,  of  tempera- 
ment ;  and  temperament  is  what 
really  matters  in  the  conduct  of 
business  and  of  life.  The  par- 
ticular manifestation  of  this 
antagonism  of  temperament 
with  which  we  are  here  con- 
cerned is  that  which  the  course 
of  events  in  South  Africa  has 
evoked.  But  it  is  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  the  antipathy  will  not 
reveal  itself  on  a  hundred  other 
occasions.  The  Imperialist  ap- 
proaches foreign  affairs  with  a 
marked  prepossession  in  favour 
of  his  native  land  and  of  the 
British  Empire.  He  is  prone 
to  assume  that,  when  the  King's 
dominions  are  invaded  by  a 
foreign  foe,  we  are,  primd  facie, 
justified,  not  merely  in  repelling 
the  invasion,  but  also  in  inflict- 
ing the  most  signal  vengeance 
in  our  power  upon  the  authors 
of  so  insolent  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion. The  right  which  he  most 
willingly  concedes  to  every  other 
country  he  is  audacious  enough 
to  claim  for  his  own.  The  pro- 
Boer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
powerful  and  irresistible  bias  in 
the  very  opposite  direction.  He 
may  affect  to  be  fair-minded, 
and  open  to  conviction  that 
England  is  not  always  and 
everywhere  hopelessly  in  the 
wrong  ;  but  show  him  the  man 
who  will  convince  him  !  When 
it  is  added  that  with  this  hate- 
ful prejudice  he  combines  the 
muddle-headed  notion  that  the' 
code  of  morality  prescribed  for 
individuals  is  equally  binding 
upon  nations  in  their  commerce 
with  one  another  (or,  rather, 
binding  upon  Great  Britain 


1  'National  Review,'  No.  223,  September  1901,  p.  34. 
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alone  among  the  communities 
of  the  world),  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  by  no  possible  diplomacy, 
however  astute,  can  a  permanent 
accommodation  be  effected  be- 
tween bigots  of  this  description 
and  men  who  detest  the  grounds, 
as  heartily  as  they  dread  the 
consequences,  of  such  Bedlamite 
theories  of  action. 

If  we  have  diagnosed  with 
any  approach  to  accuracy  the 
pitiable  malady  under  which 
the  pro-Boers  labour,  it  seems 
to  follow  as  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence that  if  the  Imperialists 
are  in  earnest,  and  if  they  desire 
their  views  to  have  any  share 
in  moulding  the  policy  of  the 
country,  they  must  relinquish 
all  political  association,  nominal 
as  well  as  real,  with  their  an- 
tagonists. The  necessity  for  so 
bold  and  peremptory  a  step  is 
strongly  emphasised  by  the 
recollection  that,  after  all,  it  is 
the  pro -Boers  who  represent 
the  "main  stream"  of  Liberal 
tradition.  No  doubt  this  is 
most  unpleasant  hearing  for 
the  Imperialists,  who  cling  to 
the  epithet  Liberal  with  so 
fond  and  unreasoning  a  ten- 
acity ;  but,  palatable  or  un- 
palatable, it  happens  to  be  a 
fact.  The  traditional  foreign 
policy  of  the  Liberals  is  one, 
we  do  not  say  of  exaggerated 
caution,  but  of  sheer  pusil- 
lanimity, dressed  up  in  fine 
language,  about  the  expensive- 
ness  and  sinfulness  of  war, 
and  the  urgent  need  of  some 
trumpery  domestic  reform.  A 
striking  analogy  to  the  attitude 
of  the  bulk  of  his  Majesty's 
present  Opposition  is  afforded 
by  that  of  the  Whigs  during 
the  great  French  war  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth 


century.  "Who  ever  thought," 
asks  Scott  of  Southey  in  1807, 
a  propos  of  the  politics  of  the 
'  Edinburgh  Eeview,'  "  who  ever 
thought  he  did  a  service  to  a 
person  engaged  in  an  arduous 
conflict  by  proving  to  him,  or 
attempting  to  prove  to  him, 
that  he  must  necessarily  be 
beaten?  And  what  effect  can 
such  language  have  but  to  accel- 
erate the  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecy  which  it  contains  ?  " 
We  may  grant  that  Jeffrey  and 
his  men  did  not  season  their 
gloomy  prognostications  with 
that  rapturous  humanitarian 
unction  which,  alternating  with 
violent  and  sometimes  blasphe- 
mous execrations,  forms  the  chief 
flavouring  of  our  latter-day 
anti-British  rhetoric.  But  they 
and  their  modern  representa- 
tives have  a  common  charac- 
teristic in  the  systematic  and 
habitual  use  of  language  and 
arguments  the  chief  effect  of 
which  (whether  designed  or 
undesigned)  must  be  the  en- 
couragement of  the  enemy  in 
his  desperate  projects  of  resist- 
ance to  our  arms. 

It  may  be  said  that  the 
Palmerstonian  era  supplies  a 
sufficient  answer  to  our  con- 
tention as  to  the  Liberal  tradi- 
tion ;  and  we  cheerfully  own 
that  the  years  during  which 
Lord  Palmers  ton  was  at  the 
helm  of  affairs  mark  a  re- 
freshing interlude — a  delightful 
variation — in  the  Liberal  atti- 
tude towards  foreign  policy. 
But  we  may  point  out,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  was  under 
the  Palmerston  regime  that  the 
practice  of  colony  -  snubbing 
became  so  deeply  engrained  in 
our  administrative  system  that 
even  yet  it  has  scarcely  been 
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got  rid  of;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  with  the  termina- 
tion of  that  regime  the  Liberal 
party  reverted  to  its  normal 
frame  of  mind.  The  great 
principles  at  the  bottom  of  pro- 
Boerism  were  seen  in  full  blast 
during  the  continuance  of  the 
Eastern  crisis  in  the  late 
seventies;  and  no  one  who 
desires. an  authoritative  exposi- 
tion of  them  need  go  further 
than  Mr  Gladstone's  Mid- 
Lothian  speeches  of  1879-80. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  actual 
opinions  there  enunciated  that 
are  instructive  and  significant, 
as  the  tone  and  sentiment 
which  animate  these  ponderous 
and  verbose  harangues  —  the 
unquenchable  fire  of  hostility 
to  Greater  Britain,  the  eager- 
ness to  throttle  all  our  national 
and  imperial  aspirations,  the 
disposition  to  believe  that  any 
nation  with  which  we  happen 
to  be  at  loggerheads  must  be  in 
the  right  of  it.  No  passages  in 
the  Mid-Lothian  speeches  were 
more  pregnant  of  mischief  than 
those  which  deal  with  the  then 
recent  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. It  was  on  a  Mid-Lothian 
platform  that  the  seeds  were 
sown  of  the  course  of  dealing 
which  blossomed  after  Majuba 
Hill,  and  attained  its  full 
fruition  two  years  ago.  For 
our  own  part,  we  think  there 
can  be  no  question,  pace  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone, had  he  been  spared, 
would  have  been  a  pro-Boer ; 
and  we  are  the  less  disposed  to 
share  Sir  Edward's  cautiously 
expressed  doubts  on  the  point 
that  they  seem  based  on  noth- 
ing more  solid  than  the  vague 
probability  that  Mr  Gladstone 
would  have  been  extremely 


angry,  and  would  have  given  a 
loose  to  his  remarkable  "  power 
of  indignation,"  had  he  thought 
that  Mr  Kruger  had  played 
fast  and  loose  with  him  in  the 
negotiations. 

If,  then,  we  repeat,  the 
Liberal  Imperialists  are  to 
achieve  anything  worth  achiev- 
ing, it  is  absolutely  imperative 
for  them  to  come  out  from 
among  those  who  blindly  cherish 
an  exploded  and  debilitating 
tradition.  If  they  are  so  en- 
amoured of  the  name  of  Liberal 
that  they  must  needs  endeavour 
to  act  with  the  pro-Boers,  that 
tradition  will  be  too  strong  for 
them  in  the  long-run ;  for  the 
pro-Bo"ers,  we  may  depend  upon 
it,  will  not  readily  permit  them- 
selves to  be  snuffed  out.  Lord 
Rosebery  has  been  shrewd 
enough  to  grasp  this  truth : 
not  so,  apparently,  Mr  Asquith, 
Mr  Haldane,  Sir  Henry  Fowler, 
and  their  followers.  The  result 
of  the  failure  to  realise  it  is  seen 
in  the  candidature  of  Mr  Cecil 
Harmsworth  in  North  East 
Lanarkshire  —  not,  we  should 
imagine,  an  exhibition  upon 
which  that  gentleman  can  look 
back  with  much  gratification. 
Had  the  Liberal  Unionists 
in  1886  pursued  the  course 
which  recommends  itself  to  the 
Imperialists  of  to  -  day,  what 
would  have  become  of  the 
United  Kingdom?  The  first 
substantial  pledge  that  the 
braver  and,  in  the  long-run, 
more  prudent  line  of  conduct 
is  to  be  followed,  will  be  the 
frank  and  formal  abandonment 
of  Home  Rule.  When  that 
pledge  has  been  solemnly  given, 
it  will  be  plenty  of  time  for 
the  supporters  of  the  present 
Ministry  to  think  of  putting 
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their  trust  in  the  Liberal  Im- 
perialists. As  matters  stand, 
nothing  would  surprise  us  less 
than  to  find  them  a  year  or 
two  hence  joining  forces  with 
the  pro  -  Boers  in  an  assault 
upon  "the  worst  Government  of 
modern  times,"  and  co-operat- 
ing in  one  of  those  fierce  attacks 
upon  some  form  or  other  of 
private  property,  which  have 
ere  now  offered  a  convenient 
rallying  cry  and  a  fair  prospect 
of  success  to  the  Liberal  cause. 

But  there  is  yet  another 
element  of  discord  among  the 
Liberals  which,  though  some- 
what elusive  and  impatient  of 
definition  or  analysis,  is  per- 
haps the  most  potent  of  all. 
A  couple  of  sentences  in  con- 
versation would  express  it 
plainly  and  trenchantly  enough. 
The  late  Mr  Bagehot  would 
have  done  it  ample  justice,  and 
traced  its  influence  through  every 
channel  with  his  unparalleled 
combination  of  subtlety  and 
common-sense.  We,  alas  !  must 
fall  back  upon  periphrasis  and 
paraphrase,  happy  if  we  could 
but  think  that  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  his  mantle  had  fallen 
upon  us  to  enable  our  meaning 
to  be  made  tolerably  clear. 

It  has,  then,  long  appeared 
to  us  that  upon  the  whole  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the 
modern  Liberal  party  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  dominated  not 
by  its  best  men,  in  any  sense  of 
that  superlative,  but  by  the 
men  whose  instincts  are  thor- 
oughly unsound,  whose  outlook 
upon  life  is  neither  sane  nor 
manly,  and  who,  in  a  word, 
could  by  no  stretch  of  polite- 
ness be  described  as  "good 
fellows."  The  expression  is  col- 
loquial, and  not  by  any  means 


completely  satisfactory  or  ade- 
quate, but,  for  want  of  a  better, 
let  it  suffice.  We  are  far,  ob- 
serve, from  asserting  that  the 
Unionist  ranks  are  filled  ex- 
clusively by  Galahads  and 
Bayards,  and  the  Liberal  ranks 
by  their  opposites,  though  it  is 
notorious  that  if  you  meet  a 
stranger  who  is  a  good  fellow 
it  is  long  odds  on  his  being  a 
Unionist,  while  if  you  are  un- 
lucky enough  to  fall  in  with  a 
pro-Boer  the  odds  are  equally 
heavy  that  in  some  respect  or 
other  he  is  "  sadly  to  seek." 
But  we  do  most  emphatically 
assert  that  in  the  Unionist 
party  those  individuals  in  whom 
folly,  bad  temper,  and  the  vari- 
ous ingredients  which  make  up 
the  negation  of  being  a  "good 
fellow"  predominate,  are  kept 
in  their  proper  places,  whereas 
in  the  Liberal  party  they  elbow 
themselves  to  the  front,  and 
often  call  the  tune  to  which  the 
rank  and  file  are  expected  to 
dance.  No  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  internal  econ- 
omy of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
of  the  class  of  men  who  act  as 
its  wire-pullers  and  organisers, 
will  venture  to  dispute  this  pro- 
position. Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  what  we  have  just 
said  is  a  mere  repetition  in  dif- 
ferent language  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's famous  flourishes  about 
the  " classes  "  and  the  "  masses." 
Many  of  the  most  offensive  and 
unscrupulous  members  of  the 
party  which  Mr  Gladstone  led 
to  dishonour  and  ruin  belong  to 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possession  of 
great  wealth  and  even  titles. 
In  truth,  a  far  larger  number 
of  rich  and  well-to-do  men  be- 
long to  the  Gladstonian  party 
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than  is  commonly  supposed;  and 
a  happy  thing  it  is  for  the  Un- 
ionist cause  that  this  should  so 
be.  Many  of  them  are  arro- 
gant, overbearing,  ostentatious, 
and,  consequently,  unpopular,  to 
a  degree  which  renders  them 
extremely  useful  to  the  other 
side  from  an  electioneering  point 
of  view.  Our  contention  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  strata  of  society ; 
and  what  has  long  been  true  of 
the  territorial,  the  agricultural, 
the  professional,  and  the  com- 
mercial class,  is  now  equally 
true  of  the  trader,  the  mechanic, 
the  artisan,  and  the  labourer. 

Our  point  is,  not  that  there 
are  not  plenty  of  good  fellows 
who  choose  to  call  themselves 
Liberals,  but  that  it  is  not  they 
who  "run"  the  Liberal  party. 
In  the  nature  of  things  this 
may  be  unavoidable,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  it  has  always 
been  the  case.  What  are  the 
mainsprings  of  any  movement 
in  favour  of  internal  "reform"? 
We  may  dismiss  at  once  the 
aspiration  for  abstract  perfec- 
tion. No  man,  unless  he  be 
an  Oxford  don,1  was  ever  ass 
enough  seriously  to  advocate 
change  from  any  such  motive. 
The  perfectly  legitimate  and 
natural  desire  to  "  better  one's 
self  "  and  to  achieve  easier  con- 
ditions of  livelihood  has,  of 
course,  always  been  among  the 
most  powerful  of  the  stimulants 


to  reform.  But  we  question  if 
it  has  ever  been  possible  to 
"get  up  steam"  unless  there 
exists  the  desire,  not  only  to 
remedy  some  grievance  real  or 
imaginary,  but  also  to  "pay 
off  old  scores,"  to  "pay"  some 
one  else — often  some  definite 
individual — "out,"  to  "get  up- 
sides with  him " ;  in  short,  to 
level  down  as  well  as  to  level 
up.  No  better  instance  of  this 
can  be  supplied  than  the  Dis- 
establishment agitation.  There 
the  whole  "  steam "  has  been 
provided  by  the  dissenting 
teachers,  who  are  eager  to 
"score  off"  the  parson  because 
he  is  of  more  consequence  than 
they  are,  and  by  the  people 
who  happen  to  have  a  "  down  " 
(in  Antipodean  phrase)  on  the 
parson  of  their  particular  parish. 
The  general  public,  on  the 
other  hand,  remains  unable 
to  see  that  the  existence  of  the 
parson  in  statu  quo  is  one 
whit  more  of  a  grievance  than 
the  existence  of  the  school- 
master. Political  philosophers 
have  mostly  ignored,  but  great 
demagogues  have  always  rec- 
ognised, this  salient  trait  in 
human  nature,  and,  like  Mr 
Gladstone,  have  taken  good 
care  to  appeal  not  merely  to 
the  cupidity  of  the  elector  but 
to  his  little  social  enmities  and 
private  jealousies  as  well.  It 
is  precisely  its  inability  to 


1  Among  the  miscellaneous  elements  of  which  the  militant  pro-Boer  faction  is 
composed,  there  is  no  class  whose  instincts  are  so  fundamentally  unwholesome, 
whose  view  of  life  is  so  incorrigibly  distorted,  and  whose  self -righteousness  is 
so  colossal,  as  your  Oxford  radical.  It  was  one  of  the  late  Mr  Jowett's  best 
points  that  he  was  emphatically  "patrise  amantissimus,"  to  use  the  phrase  he 
himself  addressed  to  Mr  Bright  after  the  latter  had  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the 
great  betrayal  of  1886.  What  would  he  have  said  if  he  could  have  anticipated 
that  his  successor  at  Balliol  would  openly  avow  his  attachment  to  one  of  the 
most  malignant  forms  of  pro-Boerism  by  countenancing  the  credulous  and  silly 
females  who  permitted  themselves  to  be  stuffed  with  fairy  tales  "pitched"  to 
them  by  the  astute  Boer  vrauws  ! 
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arouse  those  noble  and  elevat- 
ing passions  which  has  con- 
fessedly brought  about  the 
collapse  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation.  The  persons 
in  whose  bosoms  the  flame  of 
such  enmities  and  jealousies 
burns  with  a  steady  glow  are 
rarely  agreeable  members  of 
society.  They  are  far  from 
pleasant  to  meet  or  to  converse 
with,  being,  indeed,  bad-blooded, 
destitute  of  humour,  and  apt 
to  become  extremely  tedious. 
But,  being  strong  generators  of 
an  indispensable  sort  of  political 
motive  power,  they  have  al- 
ways taken  an  important  share 
in  the  councils  of  the  great 
Liberal  party. 

That  their  share  is  greater 
than  it  used  to  be  is,  we  think, 
indisputable,  and  it  may  help 
us  to  measure  the  decadence  of 
that  party  if  we  reflect  that, 
while  once  it  had  a  Melbourne 
and  a  Palmerston  for  its  leaders, 
it  now  counts  among  its  front 
bench  men — well,  let  us  say, 
people  like  Mr  James  Bryce, 
the  beau-ideal  of  the  week-end 
professor.  Neither  Lord  Mel- 
bourne nor  Lord  Palmerston, 
to  be  sure,  was  a  heaven-born 
statesman ;  but  each  was  a 
man,  not  a  don;  each  had  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  affairs 
and  of  the  world;  each  had 
an  instinctive  apprehension  of 
human  nature.  Their  policy 
was  not  weazen  and  anaemic, 
their  utterances  were  not  acrid 
and  peevish.  When  one  recalls 
the  remarkable  persons  whom 
Mr  Gladstone  rewarded  with 
baronetcies  and  peerages,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  he  did 
much  to  bring  forward  the 
"good  fellows"  in  his  own 
galley.  But  the  critical  im- 


pulse on  the  path  of  deteriora- 
tion was,  of  course,  commui- 
cated  by  his  adoption  of  Home 
Rule  in  1886.  We  are  aware 
that  it  is  considered  highly 
impolite  as  well  as  impolitic  to 
speak  in  disparagement  of  the 
Irish  Nationalist  party;  nay, 
that  the  doing  so  may  be 
attended  by  inconvenient  and 
ridiculous  consequences.  We 
therefore  make  haste  to  avow 
our  belief  that  they  are  all 
descended  from  a  hundred 
kings  apiece,  more  or  less ; 
that  they  are  types  of  manly, 
or  at  least  anthropoid,  beauty  ; 
that  their  integrity  is  spotless 
as  their  manners  are  refined 
and  their  behaviour  irreproach- 
able ;  and  that  not  even  "  the 
Pope's  brass  band"  surpassed 
them  in  the  graces  and  virtues 
which  a  century  has  taught  us 
to  look  for  in  repealers  of  the 
Union.  Nevertheless,  the  sin- 
gular fact  remains  that  the 
Liberals  have  learned  no  good 
from  their  alliance  with  the 
Nationalists,  as  they  themselves 
are  very  well  aware,  and  that 
they  have  never  recovered  what 
they  lost  fifteen  years  ago  when 
so  many  of  their  most  approved 
and  respected  comrades  pre- 
ferred the  interests  of  the 
country  to  the  interests  that 
clustered  round  a  party  name. 
There  has  been  a  steady  declen- 
sion in  Liberal  manners  during 
that  period,  which  not  even  the 
tardy  repudiation  of  Home 
Rule  can  immediately  counter- 
act. But  it  has  always  been 
a  pet  delusion  of  the  Liberals 
that  they  can  touch  pitch  with- 
out being  defiled,  and  that  they 
can  condone  "political"  crime 
and  every  species  of  disorder 
without  incurring  the  obloquy 
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which  attaches  in  every  civil- 
ised community  to  outrage, 
murder,  and  regicide. 

The  bearing  of  what  we 
have  just  been  saying  upon  the 
Liberal  dissensions  is  obvious 
enough ;  for,  if  we  read  the 
situation  aright,  the  endeav- 
ours of  the  Liberal  Imperialists 
to  assert  themselves  are  in  no 
small  measure  the  outcome  of 
a  tacit  though  sturdy  revolt 
against  the  dominion  of  the 
people  who  are  the  reverse  of 
"  good  fellows."  That  the  pro- 
Boers  realise  this  is  plain  from 
the  abuse  with  which  their  kept 
press  bespatters  any  Liberal 
who,  by  innocently  accepting 
an  invitation  to  some  private 
dinner-party,  unwarily  betrays 
his  preference  for  the  society 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  over 
that  of  the  male  and  female 
yahoos  whom  the  culpable  good 
nature  of  our  constitution  per- 
mits to  parade  the  country 
spluttering  forth  their  venom 
against  the  king's  soldiers, 
soliciting  the  benediction  of 
heaven  upon  the  king's  ene- 
mies, and  praying,  oh !  so  ferv- 
ently, for  the  advent  of  bad 
times.  Again,  we  do  not  say 
that  all  Liberal  Imperialists 
are  great  and  good  men.  We 
have  already  indicated  that  they 
require  constant  "keeping  up 
to  the  mark,"  and  that  they 
have  not  as  yet  shown  that 
alacrity  in  taking  the  decisive 
and  irrevocable  step  which 
would  stamp  them  unmistak- 
ably as  at  once  high-minded 
and  sagacious.  Moreover,  we 
are  not  unaware  that  among 
their  leading  spirits  are  two 
or  three  "  thrusters "  who  are 


primarily  concerned  for  their 
own  honour  and  glory  and  not 
for  that  of  the  empire.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  indisputable 
that  by  far  the  larger  share 
of  what  good  material  was  left 
in  the  Liberal  party  by  the 
Home  Rule  split  is  strongly 
tinctured  with  Imperialist 
views.  Whether  that  nucleus 
is  to  become  an  effective  and 
beneficent  force  in  British  pol- 
itics, time  alone  can  show.  At 
one  period  it  looked  as  if  Lord 
Rosebery  had  seriously  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  duty 
of  making  it  so ;  but  he,  it 
should  seem,  prefers  to  plough 
a  solitary  furrow,  and  to  spend 
his  time  in  opening  flower- 
shows,  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
he  does  a  merveille.  We  re- 
iterate, however,  that  it  will 
not  become  such  an  effective 
and  beneficent  force  so  long  as 
the  slightest  taint  of  the  pro- 
Boer  virus  lingers  about  it. 

It  is  tempting  to  pass  on 
to  cast  the  horoscope  of  the 
Unionist  party,  and  to  consider 
the  perils  which  are  likely  to 
beset  it  in  the  immediate  future. 
But  the  limits  of  our  space  are 
already  exhausted ;  and  we 
must  conclude  with  the  re- 
minder that  in  proportion  to 
the  weakness  of  the  Opposition 
does  it  behove  a  Government 
to  be  strong.  Only  the  utmost 
tenacity  of  purpose,  the  stiffest 
lip,  and  the  stoutest  heart  can 
repair  in  the  future  the  mis- 
chief that  has  been  already 
wrought  by  the  uncertain  aim 
and  the  nerveless  grasp  which 
have  characterised  too  many 
departments  of  the  present 
Administration. 
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NIGHT. 

BY   "LINESMAN." 

NIGHT  on  the  veldt,  and  all  veldt-road,  and  almost  appal- 
the  winds  at  rest  save  one,  ling  in  the  kloofs  and  hollows, 
which  every  now  and  then  Many  fine  things  have  been 
sends  a  faint  warm  puff  across  written  about  Night,  but  noth- 
the  miles  of  withered  grass,  ing  that  even  in  the  remotest 
like  the  uneasy  snatches  of  degree  can  tell  the  reader  of 
mutterings  coming  from  a  the  awe  and  solemnity  of  the 
man  talking  in  his  sleep.  All  dark  hours  that  precede  moon- 
around  dead,  utter  silence —  rise  on  the  South  African 
the  silence  peculiar  to  vast  veldt.  What  the  sea  is  to 
spaces — and  deep  blue  velvet  water,  so  is  the  veldt  to 
darkness  resting  upon  the  earth  —  its  acme  of  nobility 
grassy  immensity  like  a  hot,  and  grandeur,  tremendous  in 
heavy  hand;  a  silence  that  its  very  featurelessness,  be- 
makes  the  ears  throb  with  a  cause,  like  the  sea,  there  is 
desire  to  hear  it  broken,  which  nothing  by  which  one  may 
is  not  broken  but  deepened  by  measure  it  but  itself  and  one- 
the  fluttering  patter  of  a  meer-  self. 

cat  stealing  to  its  burrow,  or  But  war,  the  spoiler  of  all 
a  beetle  settling  with  a  little  serene  things,  has  something 
click  upon  a  sun-baked  ant-  afoot  to  destroy  the  colossal 
heap ;  a  darkness  that  is  im-  calm  of  this  particular  night, 
penetrable  even  on  the  dim  From  far,  far  back  in  the  dark- 
yellow  shadow  of  the  upland  ness  comes  a  faint,  very  faint, 
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thudding  sound,  as  monotonous 
and  regular  as  the  beat  of  the 
tom-tom  from  a  distant  In- 
dian village — the  sort  of  sound 
whose  beginning  is  impercep- 
tible, its  throbbing  blending  so 
perfectly  with  the  silence  that 
it  seems  to  have  been  going  on 
for  ever,  and  when  it  ceases  is 
still  apparently  audible  until 
some  more  real  noise  breaks 
the  spell.  A  practised  veldt- 
scout,  lying  ear  to  ground, 
would  diagnose  this  faint, 
earthy  drumming  in  a  mo- 
ment —  horses'  hoofs  !  Horses 
moving  at  a  walk  and  in  close 
order,  and  coming  this  way.1 
The  drumming  grows  louder 
and  more  distinct,  passing  from 
a  dream-sound  into  the  definite 
beat -beat  of  iron  upon  turf. 
Then  it  dies  slowly  away,  the 
advancing  horses  are  descend- 
ing a  dip  ;  it  rises  again,  grows 
plainer,  then  plain,  and  inter- 
mingled with  it  the  chink  of 
bits  and  buckles,  finally  ceas- 
ing altogether  apparently  just 
on  the  far  side  of  a  rise  in 
the  ground  higher  than  or- 
dinary, which  stretches  across 
the  sky  like  an  indigo  wall  in 
the  darkness.  Whoever  it  is 
riding  so  late  is  riding  very 
warily,  topping  no  rises  until 
certain  what  is  on  the  other 
side.  Two  mounted  figures,  so 
black  that  they  are  plainly 
seen  against  the  black  sky, 
appear  suddenly  and  noiseless- 
ly on  the  ridge-line,  and  stand 
for  some  moments  as  motion- 
less as  statues  of  ebony.  Then 
they  disappear:  they  are  de- 
scending this  side  of  the  rise. 


The  thudding  and  the  steely 
chinks  recommence  behind  it, 
and  in  a  moment  more  the 
peace  of  the  night  is  broken 
for  ever,  as,  with  a  stir  and 
subdued  clatter,  creaking  of 
leather  and  blowing  of  horses' 
nostrils,  a  strong  party  of 
mounted  men  press  over  the 
rise,  and,  like  the  two  phan- 
toms in  front  of  them,  become 
again  invisible  in  its  shadow. 
A  party  of  British  cavalry ! 
No  more  mystery  about  the 
veldt  for  this  night ;  even  its 
solemn  darkness  changes  like 
magic  into  a  "tactical  aid," 
and  the  majestic  vagueness  of 
its  contours  into  the  most  prac- 
tical of  considerations  for  these 
eighty  purposeful  horsemen 
feeling  their  way  over  them. 
Man  has  a  certain  dominion 
over  nature.  Even  in  peace- 
time he  can  vulgarise  the  Alps 
and  the  Ocean,  and  in  war  the 
same  immensities  must  dwindle 
to  the  terms  of  his  twopenny 
scufflings,  so  that  men  looking 
down  into  a  mountain  gorge 
see  nothing  in  its  awful  pro- 
fundity but  "cover,"  or,  turn- 
ing their  eyes  to  its  lofty 
shelves,  complacently  damn 
them  as  "good  artillery  posi- 
tions ! "  Yet  in  war,  the  dull- 
est resource  of  dullard  man, 
there  is  the  dignity  natural  to 
all  natural  things,  its  events 
are  far  grander  than  the  men 
who  make  them,  so  that  the 
mountain  gorges  and  terraces 
gain  as  much  as  they  lose  by 
this  dominion  of  man's  over 
them,  and  remain  terrible. 
Certainly  the  veldt  on  this 


1  Describes   a   very   dashing   exploit   performed   by   Henna's    Scouts   in   the 
Versamelberg  on  the  night  of  July  29,   1901. 
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night,  if  it  loses  its  tremendous 
quiet  and  mystery  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  stealthy  squadron 
of  Britons,  is  as  suddenly  in- 
vested with  an  interest  as  tense 
as  its  former  silence.  For  these 
men  are  on  the  most  perilous 
errand  that  ever  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  King's  messengers,  and 
are  praying  that  the  darkness 
may  lap  them  round  yet  thicker, 
so  that  they  may  accomplish  it 
with  greater  secrecy  and  cer- 
tainty. A  night  attack  !  Let 
him  who  has  ever  taken  part 
in  one  recall  the  sickening, 
wearing  anxiety  of  it.  Did  he 
not  feel  as  if  the  force  he  rode 
with  was  clothed  in  luminous 
paint  and  hung  with  bells,  be- 
cause of  his  very  agony  of  hope 
it  was  invisible  and  soundless  ? 
"Was  he  not  morally  certain 
that  he  was  leading  them  in  a 
futile  circle  because  his  whole 
honour  and  hopes  for  life  de- 
pended upon  his  leading  them 
straight?  Were  they  not  dis- 
covered every  moment  by 
hostile  bushes  —  nay,  shadows 
—  because  discovery  meant 
ruin?  Few  men  can  lead  or 
accompany  many  night  attacks 
and  keep  their  nerve,  but  of 
those  few  the  army  in  South 
Africa  has  luckily  numbered 
many  men  whom  an  era  of 
dangerous  night-work,  coming 
after  two  years  of  incessant 
strain,  still  sees  unshaken  and 
confident,  and  with  confident  men 
behind  them.  And  the  leader 
of  this  little  band  being  such  a 
man,  they  steal  through  the 
night  over  the  anxious  miles 
with  no  qualms,  on  their  part 
at  any  rate,  straight  for  the 
invisible  berg  ahead.  Behind  it 
lies  their  prey,  120  Boers  shelter- 


ing, and,  let  us  hope,  sleeping 
under  the  lee  of  the  great,  grassy 
wall.  A  "  pesky,"  irreconcilable 
lot  of  ruffians,  led  by  a  certain 
violent  Erasmus,  who  have  been 
swooping  so  often  at  the  line 
defences  from  their  eyrie  that 
their  destruction  has  become  a 
necessity;  and  as  one  may  as 
well  attempt  to  arrest  soot- 
flakes  as  Boers  in  the  daytime, 
the  blow  must  fall  suddenly  at 
night,  and  in  the  very  eyrie 
itself.  A  hazardous  off-chance, 
indeed,  even  with  equal  numbers, 
with  many  hundred  chances 
against  it,  and  ruin  too  hideous 
to  contemplate  if  unsuccessful ; 
but  with  numbers  actually  less 
than  those  of  the  objective,  a 
night  onslaught  on  a  wary  semi- 
animal  enemy  is  an  enterprise 
bordering  on  the  desperate. 
Yet  such  has  been  the  unique 
and  dangerous  nature  of  the 
fighting  in  South  Africa,  that 
what  in  other  wars  has  been 
considered  a  job  too  risky  to  be 
often  attempted  is  here  looked 
upon  as  all  in  the  day's  work ; 
and  this  is  by  no  means  the  first 
time  that  these  eighty  troopers 
have  found  themselves  upon  the 
open  waste  at  night,  with  the 
camp  far  behind  them  and  the 
tremendous  unknown  close  in 
front.  On  they  go,  over  the 
flats,  down  into  the  dark  hol- 
lows, up  the  darker  rises  be- 
yond, every  man  locked  close  to 
his  neighbour,  staring  from  side 
to  side,  and  knocking  his  neigh- 
bour's knee  when  he  starts,  as 
he  does  momentarily,  at  a  fan- 
cied sound  outside  the  squadron, 
or  a  fancied  sight  away  out  in 
the  blackness.  Not  a  word  must 
be  spoken,  even  when  Bill  on 
the  left  of  you  clutches  your 
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bridle-arm,  and  points  with  his 
up  to  the  left,  where  the  rise  we 
are  breasting  ends  in  a  dim 
knob.  Upon  its  very  summit 
stand  three  black  figures  of 
horses,  too  dark  to  see  more, 
motionless  as  the  kopje  they 
stand  on.  They  disappear,  and 
from  the  knob  comes  the  faint 
ring  of  a  hoof  upon  a  stone. 
Are  we  discovered  ?  The  officer 
in  front  holds  up  his  hand,  the 
leading  files  halt,  those  in  rear 
bump  into  them,  and  the  whole 
party  stands  huddled  together 
half-way  up  the  slope,  every 
man's  head  bent  sideways  in  a 
fever  of  listening.  If  those  were 
Boers  the  game  is  up  :  they  are 
galloping  back  to  the  laager 
now,  and  very  few  of  those 
eighty  blankets  and  picket-pegs 
in  camp  will  see  their  proper 
occupants  again.  The  com- 
manding officer  is  whispering  to 
the  guide,  a  little  active  figure 
in  a  slouch  hat,  and  one  of  his 
subalterns,  who  dismount  and 
vanish  on  foot  towards  the  knob. 
They  are  going  to  solve  this 
riddle  somehow.  Quietly  they 
creep  upwards  ten  yards  apart, 
and  worm  their  way  to  the 
summit,  and  from  there,  to 
their  intense  relief,  perceive  the 
three  black  shapes  some  distance 
down  the  farther  slope.  Not 
Boers,  evidently;  probably  not 
even  Kaffirs.  The  subaltern 
and  guide,  taking  no  chances, 
stalk  them  carefully  downhill 
through  the  long  grass,  re- 
volvers at  the  "  ready,"  and 
finally  lie  staring  and  frowning 
a  few  yards  above  the  suspicious 
objects.  A  strained  pause,  then 
a  low  chuckle  from  the  guide, 
which  would  lift  a  ton  of  anxiety 
from  the  band  of  listeners  be- 


hind if  they  could  hear  it, — 
loose  horses  !  The  two  rise  and 
walk  swiftly  back  over  the  knob 
down  to  their  friends ;  still  no 
word,  that  is  only  one  of  a 
thousand  chances  made  good, 
and  the  march  is  resumed. 

A  mile  or  two  more  of  these 
risky  rises  and  hollows  brings 
them  to  the  first  certain  danger 
of  the  enterprise,  the  mouth  of 
a  long  narrow  pass  which  runs 
around  the  western  flank  of  the 
berg,  emerging  like  a  great  drain 
from  its  opposite  side,  close  to 
the  farms  about  which  the  laager 
is  collected.  A  Boer  laager  is 
not,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  prim  rectangular  township 
which  shelters  a  British  force. 
As  often  as  not  it  contains  no 
tents  at  all,  merely  a  few  tar- 
paulins for  the  brandwacht  or 
picket,  and  a  handy  clump  of 
farm  buildings  and  outhouses 
for  the  sleeping  main  body,  with 
the  stone  kraals  as  stables  for 
the  horses  and  cattle.  The  farm 
to  be  negotiated  to-night  is  of 
exceptional  size,  the  property  of 
one  of  the  Joubert  family,  and 
scattered  around  it  lie  several 
smaller  holdings,  the  abodes  of 
the  great  man's  beiwohners,  or 
tenants.  It  is  these  outlying 
buildings  tliat  constitute  the 
chief  danger  to  an  attacking 
force,  forming  as  they  do  a 
ready-made  encircling  line  of 
outposts,  difficult  enough  to 
surprise  singly,  and  exceedingly 
difficult  to  surround  and  isolate 
collectively,  as  must  be  done  if 
the  main  laager  is  to  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  presence  of 
danger.  And  the  first  of  these 
lies  four  miles  this  side  of  it, 
at  the  narrow  gate  of  the  pass 
itself,  shut  in  by  steep,  stony 
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peaks  and  walls.  A  Boer  picket 
is  known  to  lie  in  wait  there, 
and  must  be  rushed  because  it 
cannot  be  avoided.  The  little 
force  draws  near,  so  near  that 
the  sentinel  kopjes  look  like 
huge  black  fingers  splayed  out 
over  it,  and  the  men,  as  they 
commence  to  breast  the  long 
rise  leading  up  to  the  rift,  obey 
instructions  previously  given  by 
noiselessly  extending  into  three 
separate  lines,  those  on  the 
flanks  trending  up  towards  the 
peaks  on  either  side  of  the  nek, 
the  centre  one  heading  stoutly 
for  the  nek  itself,  through 
which  they  can  see  the  sky 
as  a  deep  blue  V  cut  out  of 
the  black  mass  of  the  berg. 
At  that  moment  a  mounted 
Kaffir  appears  like  a  phantom 
amongst  them,  to  be  gripped 
desperately  by  a  couple  of 
troopers.  But  he  is  a  friend, 
arid  is  doing  a  friend's  work. 
From  his  kraal  by  a  distant 
spruit  his  animal  instinct  has 
told  him  there  was  something 
up  to-night.  Perhaps  a  herd  of 
springbok  flitted  past  his  door 
in  the  darkness,  with  the  faint 
rustle  of  tissue-paper  blown 
along  by  the  breeze,  or  a  trio  of 
coolan1  flapped  over  his  roof. 
Springbok  and  coolan  do  not 
choose  dark  nights  for  exercise 
without  good  reason,  and  no 
native  would  sleep  in  peace 
without  knowing  from  what 
the  wild  creatures  fled.  So  the 
shabby  horse  and  execrable 
saddle  were  pulled  out,  and 
Umpungan  set  out  to  work 
his  way  towards  the  disturb- 
ance, whatever  it  was,  crawling, 
sidling,  listening,  noting  more 


vanishing  springbok,  placing 
his  face  to  the  ground  upon 
every  hard  flat,  until  at  last  the 
drumming  and  the  clink  of  steel 
bits  has  reached  his  wonderful 
ears,  and  finally  the  body  of 
horsemen  has  been  picked  out 
from  the  gloom  by  his  wonder- 
ful eyes.  The  British  soldiers, 
who  pay  for  what  they  take, 
and  do  not  abuse  his  women,  or 
use  the  sjambok  without  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  palaver 
and,  mirabile  dictu,  good  reason, 
are  blundering  across  his 
domain  in  their  stupid,  noisy, 
white-man  fashion.  He  laughs 
at  their  cohesion,  at  the  iron  on 
their  horses'  hoofs  and  the  steel 
in  their  mouths — as  well  might 
his  fathers  have  blown  upon  the 
conch  when  ambushing  the 
sleeping  lion  in  the  good  old 
days ;  he  laughs  at  the  mercy  in 
their  hearts  for  a  vanquished 
enemy — 'twas  not  thus  that  his 
nation  avenged  the  Sabine  rape 
of  their  women  by  Bunu's 
braves  ;  but  they  are  his  friends, 
and  guessing  what  sport  they 
are  at,  he  rides  on  invisible  and 
soundless  on  their  flank,  marvel- 
ling at  their  slowness  and  their 
daring.  For  he  knows  the  risk, 
none  better ;  have  not  his  people 
had  many  a  terrible  lesson  from 
those  crafty,  keen -eyed  white 
black-men  the  Dutch  from  the 
south  country ! 

And  riding  thus  he  does 
them  the  best  of  good  turns. 
The  Boer  picket  on  the  nek 
has  been  uneasy  too,  and 
instead  of  sitting  quiet  and 
silent  as  usual  in  the  little 
round  kraal  which  forms  their 
shelter,  have  been  moving  in- 


1  Great  blue  cranes. 
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quiringly  over  the  neighbouring 
ground,  and  are  at  this  precise 
moment  poking  round  the  right 
foot  of  the  biggest  of  the  right- 
hand  kopjes,  well  away  from 
and  out  of  sight  and  sound  of 
the  nek  and  the  slopes  ap- 
proaching it.  Here  they  are 
spotted  by  the  self-constituted 
British  flank-guard,  who,  risk- 
ing sudden  death  by  many 
bayonets,  swerves  sharply  in- 
wards towards  the  startled 
squadron,  and,  as  related,  is  at 
once  roughly  collared.  Explan- 
ations sotto  voce  to  the  guide, 
with  much  gesticulation,  but  in 
the  softest  of  hunter's  whispers. 
"No  brandwacht  on  the  nek, 
baas,  brandwacht  he  down 
there !  Be  queek,  he  kom 
back  soon ! "  They  push  on 
quickly,  with  more  care  now 
for  speed  than  silence,  with 
the  native  well  in  the  centre  in 

case   he    has    lied,    when ! 

But  he  has  not  lied,  and  they 
shuffle  successfully  over  the 
dreaded  spot,  pass  the  little 
kraal  with  the  embers  of  a 
small  fire  still  glowing  behind 
it,  and  are  a  mile  down  the 
gorge  before  the  Dutch  picket, 
having  seen  and  heard  nothing 
on  its  excursion,  climbs  thank- 
fully up  to  its  rest  again,  know- 
ing nothing  of  proverbs  about 
horses  and  stable-doors ! 

And  then  the  moon  rose,  not 
with  the  leisurely  gravity  of 
her  British  habits,  but  sending 
a  lance  of  steel  light  with 
magnificent  suddenness  across 
the  world  of  grass  from  some 
particularly  black  corner  of  the 
horizon  away  to  the  north-east. 
Like  some  enormous  opalescent 
balloon  she  swings  above  the 
banks  of  night  clouds,  until 


having  moved  above  everything 
definite  in  the  sky  by  which  one 
could   perceive   her   movement, 
she  rides  apparently  stationary 
like  a  white,  shining  hole  in  the 
vast  level  of  blue  velvet  above. 
What  a  change  upon  the  earth 
beneath  !     The  flats  are  resplen- 
dent, the  hollows  alternate  with 
silver  tracts  of  light,  and  sharp 
triangular  shadows  as  the  con- 
tours of  the  knobs  and  kopjes 
are  flung  into  them.     The  veldt 
road  is  a  broad  river  of  glory, 
the   goat  -  tracks    like    electric 
flashes    interlacing     and    cris- 
crossing   the   broad  surface   of 
the  veldt,  and  all  little  humble 
things  like  tufts  of  grass  and 
solitary  stones  stand  out  with 
so  much  beauty  that  one  makes 
a  mental  note  to  look  if  some 
of  it  is  not  still  upon  them  in 
the  daytime.      And  the  gorge 
along   which    our   squadron    is 
pressing    becomes    a    splendid, 
illuminated  peril.  If  there  are 
any  Boers  upon  the   walls   on 
either  side,   they  must  see  the 
horsemen  who  move  along  pur- 
sued  by   a   thousand   scintilla- 
tions from  rifle-barrels,  stirrups, 
even  the  little  brass  badges  on 
shoulder-straps  and  hats.     But 
luck  is  attending  pluck  to-night ; 
they   pass   between    the    great 
silvery  ramparts  unchallenged, 
though   many   of  them    are  so 
certain    of    hearing    the   harsh 
"  Wies    da  ! "    which    will    call 
ruin  to  them,  that  the  still  air 
seems  to  be  full  of  the  sound. 
But  they  pass  on,  thread  their 
way  amongst  the  dongas  which 
mark   the   farther   exit   of   the 
pass, — a  broad  vague   opening 
with  none  of  the  dangers  of  its 
brother   gate,    now   four   miles 
back  in  charge  of   its  deluded 
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warders,  and  in  a  few  moments 
are  again  in  the  open  with  the 
berg  behind  them,  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  enemy's  secret 
preserves. 

And  the  first  covert  to  be 
drawn  is  very  close  ahead,  three 
little  farms  half  a  mile  apart, 
and  perhaps  two  from  the 
main  laager.  The  squadron 
splits  up  again  into  three 
parties,  the  two  outermost 
vanish  outwards,  the  centre 
one  forwards,  each  towards 
its  farm.  They  dismount,  and 
leaving  their  horses  behind 
walls,  advance  on  foot  and  sur- 
round each  building  in  single 
file.  From  the  houses  no  sound 
or  sight,  such  luck  was  never 
seen,  they  are  empty !  For- 
ward, still  on  foot,  towards 
Joubert's  great  building.  An- 
other small  farm  shows  up  in 
the  moonlight  half  a  mile  on. 
Blood  must  be  drawn  here  or 
nowhere;  there  is  a  light  in 
the  window.  With  infinite 
caution  it  is  surrounded,  men 
walking  on  tiptoe,  with  care 
that  even  one  spur  does  not 
clink  against  the  other,  every 
man  with  his  rifle  -  barrel 
pointed  towards  that  dimly 
lighted  window,  and  bending 
low  so  that  his  body  may  not 
be  seen  above  its  sill.  At  last 
all  are  in  their  places,  a  ring  of 
excited,  crouching  men,  with 
the  tiny  farmhouse  silent  and 
sleeping  in  their  midst.  An 
officer  crawls  forward,  revolver 
in  hand,  and  then  stands  erect 
close  up  to  the  door;  another 
worms  his  way  to  the  win- 
dow, and  lies  flat  beneath  it, 
staring  upwards,  his  head  stiffly 
thrown  back.  A  few  men, 
previously  told  off,  follow,  each 


with  bayonets  fixed.  There  is  a 
moment  of  intense  silence  ;  then 
as  startlingly  as  the  report  of 
a  cannon  comes  a  low  call  from 
the  officer  flattened  against  the 
door,  "  Maak  oop  ! "  ("  Open  ! ") 
There  is  a  scuffle  inside  the 
house  and  a  sharp  ejaculation. 
The  officer  at  the  door  steps 
back  a  pace  and  points  his  re- 
volver, he  at  the  window  half 
raises  himself  from  the  ground 
and,  stretching  one  hand  over 
the  sill,  levels  his  weapon  at 
the  dirty  glass.  The  men  be- 
hind them  bring  their  bayonets 
to  the  charge,  and  stand  glaring 
over  the  points  of  them.  The 
door  is  flung  open  from  the  in- 
side. "  God  in  heaven !  what's 
up?"  "Hands  up!"  The 
dumfounded  old  man  at  the 
door  raises  his  rifle,  and  the 
officer  thrusts  his  revolver  in 
his  face  until  its  muzzle  is 
buried  in  his  grizzled  beard. 
"No,  my  father,"  says  a  younger 
voice  behind  him  ;  "  don't  make 
any  trouble  !  "  The  old  man 
yields,  and  he  and  his  son  come 
forth  with  rolling  eyes  and 
shaking  limbs;  no  shame  to 
shake  at  such  an  awakening ! 
At  the  window  the  officer  is 
standing  covering  two  shrink- 
ing Burghers  inside ;  they  have 
their  rifles  in  their  hands,  but 
resting  upon  the  floor,  and  are 
crouching  over  them  staring 
fixedly,  as  if  fascinated,  up 
at  the  stern  face  and  four 
inches  of  blue  steel  looking  at 
them  through  the  pane.  One 
of  them  shifts  his  hand  along 
his  rifle.  "None  of  that!" 
growls  the  Briton,  looking 
along  his  sights.  And  they 
too  yield,  in  a  maze  of  terror 
and  bewilderment  at  the  sud- 
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denness  of  it  all,  and  with  the 
others  are  placed  under  guard. 
So  much  for  the  picket.  The 
cordon  around  the  farm  stirs 
and  shifts,  longing  to  break 
silence,  and  to  get  done  with 
this  ageing  work.  A  few 
whispered  orders  and  they  are 
off  once  more,  in  five  parties 
this  time,  for  the  big  job  of  the 
night,  the  attack  on  the  com- 
mando in  the  farm. 

The  latter,  a  big  rambling 
building  built  in  two  sides  of 
a  square,  is  perched  like  a 
hanging  garden  on  the  very 
shoulder  of  the  berg,  with  plan- 
tations fringing  its  lower  side, 
and  around  its  upper  side  a 
tangle  of  long  grass,  old  mealies, 
and  the  rank  vegetation  of 
two  years  of  neglect.  In  the 
summit  of  the  berg,  hanging 
immediately  over  it,  is  a  deep 
and  narrow  nek,  called,  from 
the  owner  of  the  farm,  Joubert's 
Pass,  the  approaches  to  which 
from  the  far  side  are  of  such 
extreme  difficulty  that  a  force 
intending  to  attack  the  farm 
would  stand  no  chance  of  doing 
so  undetected  by  the  Boer 
picket  lying  in  the  centre  of 
the  chasm.  And  from  the 
farm,  if  attacked  from  the 
other  side,  as  is  the  case  to- 
night, this  nek  forms  a  secure 
line  of  retreat,  covered  by  the 
rifles  of  friends  upon  it.  So 
that  there  can  be  no  hope 
of  success  unless  it  is  first  in 
our  hands,  and  one  of  the  five 
parties  bears  away  and  up- 
wards to  the  left  to  seize  it, 
with  this  much  hope,  that  the 
picket  hearing  a  movement 
from  the  "  home "  side  may, 
until  too  late,  suppose  it  to 
be  from  friends  coming  up 


from  the  farm,  or  even  recog- 
nising the  intruders  as  enemies, 
may  flee  in  silence  rather  than 
make  a  fuss  with  the  road  to 
their  laager  blocked.  Of  the 
other  four  detachments,  one 
turns  down  to  the  lower  ground 
below  the  farm  to  intercept 
stragglers,  and  the  other  three 
advance  on  the  farm  itself  in 
a  half  moon.  It  is  now  nearly 
three  o'clock,  and  deathly  still. 
The  moon,  which  has  shone  so 
bravely  for  five  hours,  has 
moved  into  a  drift  of  clouds 
which  streak  across  her  mother- 
of-pearl  disc  like  a  woolly  grid- 
iron and  shut  out  half  her 
light.  Already  there  is  that 
strange  feeling  of  coming  day 
in  the  air,  a  little  stir  in  the 
grass  and  the  tops  of  the 
scattered  trees,  a  time  more 
melancholy  than  night,  and 
making  the  thought  that  there 
can  ever  be  another  day  almost 
an  impossibility.  The  business 
in  hand  must  be  done  quickly, 
for  there  is  little  hope  of  success, 
even  of  return,  if  Erasmus's 
desperadoes  once  detect  the 
small  numbers  of  their  assail- 
ants. In  a  night  affair  the 
attackers  can  expect  .  little 
mercy  if  they  are  worsted. 
The  confusjon,  terror,  and 
indignation  of  the  surprised 
gives  little  scope  or  will  to  take 
prisoners  those  of  the  beaten 
surprisers  whom  it  is  impossible 
to  shoot.  The  dismounted 
troopers,  stealing  forward  in 
the  half  light,  know  all  this 
well  enough,  and  pray  that 
events  may  march  quickly  so 
that  they  may  forget  it  and 
quit  themselves  like  men. 

They  have  not  long  to  wait. 
Down    from    the    path    above 
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comes  the  clattering  of  a  gallop- 
ing, stumbling  horse.  A  Boer 
half-way  up  the  hillside  has 
detected  the  party  climbing  to 
cut  off  the  picket,  and  with 
presence  of  mind  he  leaves  the 
smaller  issue  to  its  fate  and 
flies  to  warn  the  main  body. 
The  clattering  changes  to  a 
heavy  swishing  as  he  plunges 
through  the  thicket  behind  the 
house.  The  three  encircling 
parties  run  crouching  to  their 
places,  only  just  in  time.  Then 
a  hoarse  shout  from  the  Boer, 
who  pulls  up  at  the  end  of  the 
wing  and  flings  himself  from 
his  horse,  "Come  out,  Burghers! 
come  out !  The  English  are  on 
the  pass  ! "  He  then  runs  be- 
hind the  farm,  calling  wildly  to 
a  native,  to  loose  the  precious 
cattle  from  their  kraal,  "  Jantje, 
Jantje,  you  sleeping  pig,  loose 
the  beasts !  "  The  bewildered 
animals  stream  out,  trotting 
lumberingly  right  amongst  the 
men  lying  in  ambush,  and 
between  them  and  the  farm. 
Then  some  one  fires.  A  roar 
arises  within  the  building,  an 
exclamation  from  a  hundred 
startled  men,  the  sound  of  a 
hundred  men  clutching  at  their 
rifles  and  clothes  and  leaping 
across  the  encumbered  rooms. 
The  first  man  appears  at  the 
doorway  in  the  end  of  the  wing, 
another  shot  and  he  is  down. 
And  then  the  tempest  is  let 
loose,  and  the  scene  becomes 
indescribable.  Out  of  the  door- 
way pours  a  stream  of  half- 
naked  men,  some  firing,  some 
falling,  all  yelling  in  their 
terror,  some  curses,  some  for 
mercy.  A  ring  of  spitting, 
flashing  fire  bursts  from  the 
ambuscade ;  it  rolls  from  end  to 


end  of  the  half  circle,  backwards 
and  forwards,  forward  and  back, 
its  uproar  redoubled  by  the  tre- 
mendous smacking  of  the  bullets 
upon  the  stone  walls,  the  reson- 
ant singing  note  as  they  smite 
and  tear  through  the  corrugated 
tin  roof,  and  the  crash  and 
streamy  tinkle  of  shivering 
glass.  From  every  window 
figures  are  leaping,  some  black, 
fully  clothed,  others  ludicrously 
white  in  drawers  and  shirts. 
Some  of  the  English  charge 
madly  up  to  these  windows. 
"  Hands  up  !  hands  up  !  you 

!  "     Mercy  is  given  where 

asked  (have  British  soldiers  ever 
forgotten  in  the  wildest  of 
scuffles  that  their  enemies  were 
men  with  souls  ?),  death  is  dealt 
out  where  roared  for  by  a 
Mauser  shot  echoing  from  in- 
side the  rooms.  The  farm  is 
surrounded  by  leaping,  cursing 
figures,  friend  flying  from  friend 
in  the  gloom,  some  flinging 
themselves  to  the  ground,  some 
jumping  high  in  the  air  at 
every  shot,  as  if  they  expected 
the  bullet  to  pass  under  their 
feet.  It  is  an  Inferno,  a  Babel, 
anything  you  will  of  horrible 
confusion,  racket,  and  agony. 
But  the  Boers  are  too  many 
for  their  assailants.  They 
break  out  behind  the  circle 
in  twos  and  threes,  in  tens  and 
twenties,  some  running  at  full 
speed  with  bodies  bent  until 
they  almost  touch  the  ground ; 
others  manfully  rushing  at  the 
straggling  line  which  hems  them 
in;  others  slither  through  the 
thicket  at  the  back,  and  the 
bullets  rasp  through  the  long 
dry  grass  over  their  heads. 
All  have  their  rifles  and  ban- 
doliers— a  Boer  will  grip  these 
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in  his  sleep  at  a  sound  outside 
— and  a  party  of  them  stand  at 
bay  in  the  plantation  below  the 
house,  and  add  their  fire  to  the 
appalling  clamour.  They  are 
answered  by  a  storm  from  the 
lower  detachment,  and  melt 
away,  leaving  some  gasping 
and  gripping  the  twigs  and 
undergrowth,  or  clutching  at 
the  empty  air,  as  dying  men 
will,  and  many  rolling  hideously 
among  the  sodden  leaves,  with 
animal-like  cries,  as  men  griev- 
ously hurt  roll  and  cry.  In  the 
intervals  bursts  of  rifle-fire  are 
heard  up  by  the  pass.  The 
picket  there  has  stood  to  arms 
in  time,  and  the  British  de- 
tachment can  get  no  farther. 
A  bad  job  this,  for  the  way 
home  must  lie  over  that  narrow 
rift.  But  the  pace  down  below 
is  too  hot  to  inquire.  For 
twenty  mad  minutes  more  the 
cohue  seethes  and  roars  around 
the  farm,  more  scattered  now, 
and  farther  from  the  buildings 
themselves.  In  odd  corners, 
under  walls  and  bushes,  even 
old  waggons  and  heaps  of 
mealies,  men  are  finding  men 
to  grapple  with  and  bayonet 
or  clutch  by  the  throat. 
"Hands  up!"  "Hands  up!" 
sounds  from  all  sorts  of  dark 
spots, — often  from  a  soldier 
encountering  another  in  the 
half  light,  when  they  part 
with  an  oath  and  a  laugh 
which  has  something  hysteri- 
cal in  it.  And  then  it  dies 
fitfully  away,  —  a  hoarse  cry 
here  and  there,  a  plunge  of 
something  heavy  in  the  brush- 
wood, and  silence. 

The  moon  has  gone  out,  and 
the  first  glint  of  day  over 
the  shoulder  of  the  berg  only 


accentuates  the  gloom.  There 
is  a  long  pause,  which  is  broken 
into  by  the  sharp  commands  of 
officers  calling  their  scattered 
men  around  them.  A  small 
party,  led  by  the  commander, 
enters  the  farm  to  see  if  any 
stragglers  still  lurk  within 
it.  •  What  a  scene !  Piles  of 
blankets,  saddles,  impedimenta 
of  all  sorts,  broken  windows, 
doors  wrenched  off  in  the  wild 
rush  for  the  open  air,  and  over 
all  the  vile  atmosphere  caused 
by  a  hundred  men  sleeping  in  a 
space  too  small  for  thirty.  In 
one  room  the  stump  of  a  candle 
is  guttering  on  the  table,  and 
by  its  feeble  light  a  bed  in  the 
corner  looks  puffy  and  large 
to  the  quick  eye  of  a  trooper. 
"  Some  one  under  that  mat- 
tress, sir,"  says  he  to  the  officer. 
"Come  out  of  that!"  No 
reply.  "Come  out,  or  I  will 
fetch  you!"  Still  silence. 
"Nothing  there,"  says  the 
officer,  and  turns  away.  But 
the  trooper  stays  behind  still 
doubtful,  calling  loudly  once 
more  to  the  motionless  heap 
upon  the  bed.  Finally,  con- 
vinced at  last,  he  raises  his 
rifle  with  a  laugh,  and  drives 
his  bayonet  down  through  the 
swelling  mattress.  But  some- 
thing squirms  and  heaves  be- 
neath the  blow,  and  a  red  stain 
breaks  out  upon  the  quilting 
as  the  bayonet  is  withdrawn 
with  difficulty.  The  trooper 
and  another  tear  off  the  cover- 
ings, and  lo !  a  stalwart, 
bearded  Boer,  writhing  with  a 
death-wound  through  the  heart, 
his  strong  face  working  hor- 
ribly as  he  dies  clutching  at 
the  bed-clothing.  Let  us  get 
away,  even  war  has  no  right 
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to  this  sort  of  scene !     So  the 
two  troopers  hurry  off,  looking 
straight    to   their  front,    sorry 
and    afraid.       Outside    officers 
are   getting    their   men   about 
them  from  all  quarters,  flushed, 
panting  men  for  the  most  part, 
though    some     are     pale    and 
drawn,    and    have    lost    their 
voices.      Common   soldiers   are 
not  all  of  common  blood  and 
muscle;   there    are    some    into 
whose   souls   the  cruel  strokes 
of  war  cut  as  deeply  as  ever 
they  do   into  those  of   profes- 
sional  sentimentalists.       These 
men,    and   I   have   seen   many 
of  them,  do  not  stand  roaring 
over  a  bloody  trench  after  the 
assault,    but   move    apart   and 
stare  in  silence.    Yet  they  have 
struck  as  true  and  hard  as  any, 
right  up  to  the  bayonet-catch, 
and  will  do  so  again,  perhaps 
with  greater  sternness  and  cer- 
tainty for  their  terrible  calm. 
But  they  are  not  pleasant  men 
to  meet  at  such  times,  having 
the  air  of  those  who  see  things 
that  one  cannot   see,   and  ap- 
parently not  recognising  those 
whom  they  ought  to  recognise. 
No   psychologist   should   write 
his  volume  until   he  has  once 
rushed  with  the  front  line  of  a 
charging  battalion  :  he  will  see 
many  things  he  wotted  nothing 
of,  and  will  attain  the  fame  of 
all    true    scientists,    of     being 
thoroughly  disbelieved  when  he 
writes  the  truth. 

And  so  they  all  roll  up  around 
their  natural  magnets,  their  offi- 
cers, those  trim  young  men  who 
breathe  but  little  quicker  be- 
cause their  duty  has  led  them 
into  such  a  frightful  scene ; 
careful  young  men,  with  an  eye 
to  the  end,  no  matter  how  wild 


and  distracting  the  beginning 
and  middle ;  wonderful  young 
men,  with  something  very  much 
weightier  on  their  square  should- 
ers than  the  stars  and  crowns 
they  are  so  absurdly  proud  of ; 
for  the  quarrels  and  honour  of 
the  Empire,  human  lives  and 
similarly  ponderous  responsi- 
bilities are  crystallised  in  those 
little  brass  tokens.  The  de- 
tachments are  collected  in  no 
time ;  one  is  told  off  to  search 
for  the  wounded,  one  to  round 
up  the  cattle,  a  third  to  drive 
the  Boers'  riding-horses  from 
the  stables,  a  fourth  to  steal  up 
to  the  pass  above  to  aid  the  men 
already  there  in  clearing  a  way 
for  retirement  when  the  time 
comes. 

By  Bellona,  the  time  has  come 
now  !    The  Boers,  about  eighty, 
who   broke    through    the    thin 
ring  round  them,  have  brought 
to  on  the  eyebrow  of  a  wooded 
kloof  away  up  to  the  right,  and 
suddenly    begin    a    rapid    fire 
upon  the  farm-buildings,  plainly 
visible    now    in     the    growing 
light,   and  in  the  light  of  the 
huge  fire  which  is  destroying  a 
hundred  saddles  and  innumer- 
able blankets  and  piles  of  cloth- 
ing in   the  farmyard.     So  the 
chief  danger  of  all  must  be  met 
after  all — the  crossing    of    the 
berg  in  the  face  of  the  infuri- 
ated enemy.     Well,  the  sooner 
the  better.     "Containing"  the 
snipers  with  a  flank  party,  the 
officer  in  command  fairly  rushes 
the    great    "bullfinch"    ahead, 
the  advanced  parties  divide  and 
take  the  pass  over  both  flanking 
kopjes  ;  then  come  the  captured 
horses    and    cattle,    lumbering 
and     trotting     up    the    slope, 
driven    by   men    cantering    on 
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either  side  ;  then  the  ten  pris- 
oners, a  mournful  posse,  like 
tramps  on  horseback,  all  jog- 
ging with  downcast  heads  and 
flapping,  unbuttoned  scraps  of 
clothing,  some  very  watchful 
troopers  riding  amongst  and 
around  them ;  then  the  rear- 
guard. Up  they  go,  best  pace, 
the  picket  on  the  pass  flies 
before  them  (what  a  night  it 
must  have  been  for  them  with 
that  drama  unfolding  below 
them !),  the  Boers  in  the  kloof 
lose  sight  of  them  and  are  too 
dejected  to  follow,  and  then 
with  a  whoop  and  a  clatter 
through  the  short  rift  and 
down  the  steep  on  its  far  side, 
and  a  few  moments  later  out 
into  the  glorious  grassy  open 
and  safety,  just  as  the  great 
sun  raises  his  red  face  out  of 
the  east  and,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  night,  beams  good-morn- 
ing and  goodwill  around.  It 
will  be  some  time  before  he  can 
look  over  the  roof  of  the  lofty 
berg  down  into  that  blasted 
farm,  or  into  the  thickets  and 
plantations  where  lie  things 


that  all  his  cheery  warmth  will 
never  warm  again,  or  in  through 
the  window  at  that  twisted 
horror  on  the  bed  in  the  corner. 
By  that  time  the  British  squad- 
ron will  be  riding  into  camp, 
weary,  dirty,  and  unshaven,  but 
happy  in  having  done  with 
all-  their  might  the  perilous 
thing  they  had  to  do,  and 
shouting  for  tea,  having  no  use 
for  the  hydromel  of  admiration 
that  is  offered  them  from  the 
comrades  who  have  lain  awake 
thinking  of  them  and  hoping 
for  them  all  night.  Something 
accomplished,  something  done 
towards  the  ending  of  this 
weary  war,  a  little  thing  per- 
haps, reducing  the  enemy  by 
no  more  than  forty,  and  hear- 
ing the  men  who  did  it  call  it 
"nothing,"  I  fear  that  of  it  I 
have  perhaps  made  too  much. 
But  glory  is  not  proportional 
— one  single  man  can  win 
whole  worlds  of  it ;  and  if  these 
splendid  doers  of  nothing  ever 
set  out  to  attempt  what  they 
will  call  "something,"  may  I 
be  there  to  see! 
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ON   THE   HIRE   SYSTEM. 
A    DKAWING-ROOM    COMEDY. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

LORD  WILLIAM  CHESTERTON,  rich  and  eccentric  bachelor. 
SIR  GEORGE  MARCHMONT,  his  Mend. 

Miss  SUSAN  DALRYMPLE,  friend  of  Lady  Gwen.  Butterfield. 
LADY  GWENDOLEN  BUTTERFIELD,  widow,  sister  to  Lord  W.  Chesterton. 
Miss  BLANCHE  SOMERTON,  in  love  with  Lord  W.  Chesterton. 
Footmen. 

SCENE. — Drawing-room  of  LADY  GWENDOLEN  BUTTERFIELD'S  house  near  Wargrave-on- 
Tkames.    It  looks  out  towards  river,  with  garden  between. 


SCENE  I. — LADY  GWEN.  BUTTERFIELD'S 
drawing -room,  house  on  Thames, 
near  Wargrave.  Drawing-room 
looks  on 


Enter  LADY  GWEN.  and  LORD  WIL- 
LIAM CHESTERTON,  talking. 

LADY   GWEN. 

So  you  have  got  back  from  Paris 
again  after  leaving  me  to  face  all  your 
difficulties  for  you.  (Sits  on  sofa.)  I 
do  wish  you  would  try  to  find  some 
one  to  settle  down  with.  That  de- 
testable Lady  Jessop  follows  me 
everywhere,  thrusting  her  daughter 
on  me,  and  asking  me  all  sorts  of  em- 
barrassing questions ;  and  that  horrid 
little  widow  with  the  bronze  hair  and 
brazen  face  dodges  about  after  me  till 
I  feel  I  could  murder  her.  I  am  a 
perfect  martyr  to  your  matrimonial 
prospects.  Can  you  find  no  nice  girl 
who  will  put  up  with  your  eccen- 
tricities for  the  sake  of  your  fortune  ? 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

Plenty,  only  I  don't  ask  them  to. 
The  sacrifice  would  be  more  than  I 
deserve — or  desire. 

[Sits  on  arm  of  chair. 

LADY   GWEN. 

I  really  think  you  might  have  some 
consideration  for  me.  One  would 


think  you  must  be  dreadfully  un- 
attractive if  you  cannot  find  one  girl 
who  can  really  care  for  you.  There 
must  be  some  one  who  could  do  it. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

No  doubt,  but  I  shall  never  know 
her. 

LADY    GWEN. 

There  is  Blanche  Somerton. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

There  is. 

LADY    GWEN. 

Now,  I  really  think  she  cares  for 
you. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

But  I  don't  care  for  her. 

LADY    GWEN. 

You  might  do  worse. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

I  might  do  better — I  hope  I  shall. 

LADY   GWEN. 

Have  you  never  met  a  really  nice, 
disinterested  girl  ? 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

Yes,  but  she  was  always  engaged 
to  some  one  else. 

LADY  GWEN.  (jumps  up  and  crosses  to 
LORD  WILLIAM). 

Upon  my  word  you  are  too  aggra- 
vating. I  must  insist,  William,  that 
you  get  engaged  to  some  one  if  you 
mean  to  remain  under  my  roof.  My 
nerves  will  simply  hold  out  no  longer 
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under  the  strain  of  warding  off  design- 
ing females.  For  Heaven's  sake  get 
engaged  to  some  one,  even  if  it  were 
only  for  a  fortnight.  You  need  not 
marry  her,  but  for  Heaven's  sake  do 
something. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

I  will  go  abroad. 
LADY  GWEN.  (sinking  on  chair). 
And  leave  me  to  go  about  alone  ! 
How  selfish  men  are. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

My  dear  Gwen.,  I  don't  want  to  go 
abroad.  I  am  not  the  type  of  English- 
man who  likes  killing  things  perpetu- 
ally, and  eternal  yachting  palls ;  but 
you  ask  impossibilities. 

[Rises  and  walks  up  and  down. 

LADY   GWEN. 

Not  at  all.  I  don't  ask  you  to 
marry,  even.  I  only  ask  you  to  get 
engaged. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

That  leads  to  marriage. 

LADY   GWEN. 

By  no  means.  *At  the  worst  you 
can  say  there  is  delirium  tremens  in 
the  family.  I  am  sure  you  are  eccen- 
tric enough  for  anything,  just  like  my 
poor  father.  No  one  knows  how  eccen- 
tric he  was,  and  so  rude — thank  good- 
ness, you  aren't  that  ? 

Enter  SIR  GEORGE  MARCHMONT. 

Ah,  here  is  Sir  George,  just  in  time. 
We  were  discussing  William's  future. 
He  must  positively  get  engaged.  I 
am  worn  out  with  facing  people  who 
want  him  as  a  son-in-law,  or  as  a  pro- 
vision for  their  old  age. 

SIR    GEORGE. 

And  what  does  William  say  ? 

LADY   GWEN. 

William  keeps  out  of  the  way,  and 
when  things  become  serious  he  has 
urgent  business  in  Paris.  As  this 
is  my  day  at  home  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  shortly  see  some  of  William's 
pseudo-fiancees  arrive  to  claim  him. 
The  scenes  I  go  through.  .  .  . 


Enter  Miss  DALRYMPLE. 
LADY  GWEN.  (coming  forward}. 
Ah,  Miss  Dalrymple,  what  a  plea- 
sure to  see  you  again  !  I  was  just 
going  to  show  Sir  George  Marchmont 
(both  bow)  my  Indian  curios.  Will  you 
amuse  my  brother  for  a  moment  ?  (In- 
troducing) My  brother,  Lord  William 
Chesterton — ah,  you  know  William,  I 
see,  already.  (Aside)  They  always 
know  William. 

[Goes  to  the  left  with  SIR  GEORGE. 

LORD  WILLIAM  (centre). 
Miss  Dalrymple,  by  all  that's  fortu- 
nate !    What  an  age  since  I  have  seen 
you? 

MISS  DALRYMPLE  (tragically). 
Ah,  no  one  ever  meets  me  now  in 
society. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Why  not?  Have  you  run  away 
with  some  one  else's  husband  1 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

My  mother  has  turned  serious. 
She  does  not  approve  of  the  world. 
She  says  it  is  hollow.  Do  you  find  it 
hollow  1 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

On  the  contrary,  I  find  it  full  of 
inconvenient  complications. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Ah,  you  are  lucky.  (LORD  WIL- 
LIAM draws  chair  for  her  and  sits  beside 
her.)  You  can  do  what  you  like  ;  you 
need  not  sit  at  home  and  sew  scratchy 
shirts  for  Honolulus,  when  you  are 
dying  to  amus&  yourself. 

LORD  WILLIAM. 

No,  but  I  should  like  to.  May  I 
come  and  sew  too? 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

We  admit  no  one  but  missionaries. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Would  you  not  admit  me  ? 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

No  ;  you  are  of  the  world  worldly 
— and  nice. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

You  must  be  a  cheerful  lot.  You 
should  marry. 
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MISS  DALRYMPLE. 

Marry  ?  Good  gracious  !  I  told 
you  I  wanted  to  amuse  myself. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

You  want  to  amuse  yourself,  and 
you  don't  want  to  marry — what  do 
you  propose  to  do? 


MISS   DALRYMPLE 

I  can't  think  ;  but  something  must 
be  done,  or  I  shall  murder  a  mis- 
sionary. 

LORD   WILLIAM 

(walks  up  and  down  room). 
(Aside)  This  is  my  chance.  I 
wonder  how  she  would  take  it. 
(Aloud)  Should  you  think  me  very 
eccentric  if  I  proposed  you  should 
become  engaged  in  a  perfectly  platonic 
way  to  me  for  a  month  or  two. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

How  can  you  be  so  ridiculous  ?  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  propose  a 
real  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

So  I  am.  (Stops.)  My  sister  has 
just  been  complaining  that  I  am  not 
an  engaged  man.  You  complain  that 
you  are  not  amused.  Let  us  amuse 
ourselves  in  spite  of  our  relations. 
We  will  take  each  other  on  the  hire 
system  for  a  month  or  two.  You  will 
ward  off  designing  females.  I  shall 
not  be  troublesome.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  domestic. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

It  almost  sounds  feasible. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

It  sounds  quite  feasible. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

You  are  sure  you  would  not  think 
the  worse  of  me  ? 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

The  worse  ?  I  should  worship  you. 
You  would  be  my  salvation. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

And  you  would — you  wouldn't — 
you  would  take  no  mean  advantages  ? 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

Never,  as  I  am  a  mortal  man. 


MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

What  fun  it  would  be  !  I  almost 
think  I  will. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

Think  it  quite,  not  almost. 

MISS  DALRYMPLE. 

I — I — oh,  what  fun  !     I  will! 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

You  swear  1      [Holds  out  his  hand. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

I  swear.  [Puts  hers  in  it. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

I  may  have  to  kiss  you  now  and 
then  just  in  the  way  of  business. 
MISS  DALRYMPLE  (skipping  off  chair). 
Never  ! 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

I  fear  I  must,  unpleasant  as  it  may 
be  to  us  both. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Never.  How — how— Samuel  would 
not  like  it. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Who  is  Samuel  ? 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

I  have  to  consider  Samuel. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Are  you  engaged  ?  Capital,  capital ! 
You  must  square  Samuel,  and  tell 
him  you've  hired  me  for  two  months 
to  take  his  part.  Where  is  Samuel  ? 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

In  India. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Oh !  then  I  would  not  disturb 
Samuel's  peace  of  mind  for  so  short 
a  time.  Perhaps  it  will  answer  all 
purposes  if  I  sometimes  pass  my  arm 
round  your  waist. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Certainly  not. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

There  must  be  a  few  endearments 
to  make  it  seem  lifelike.  I  must 
insist  on  this.  I  shall  of  course  call 
you  darling,  Susan  darling,  it  sounds 
very  well. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Certainly  not.  Samuel  would  not 
like  it. 
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LORD   WILLIAM. 

I  must  insist  that  Samuel  shall  not 
be  flung  in  my  face  every  time  I 
make  a  suggestion.  Here  is  my  sister 
— I  must  tell  her. 

[Re-enter  LADY  GWEN. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Nonsense.  (He  insists.)  Oh,  very 
well  then,  but  I  must  go  first.  Be 
sure  you  explain  properly.  (To  LADY 
GWENDOLINE,  confusedly)  I  am  afraid 
I  must  go.  Lord  William  will  tell 

you.      I  am  obliged  to — to — to 

Good-bye. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

I  shall  come  and  see  you  down- 
stairs (aside),  darling.  Susan,  darling. 
(Miss  DALRYMPLE  tears  the  door 
open.  Exeunt.  LORD  WILLIAM  re- 
turns and  closes  door.)  Congratulate 
me — I  am  engaged. 

LADY   GWEN. 

William,  what  on  earth  have  you 
and  Miss  Dalrymple  been  about? 
Designing  little  creature  !  I  thought 
you  were  safe  for  five  minutes,  I'm 
sure. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

For  two  months  from  this  date 
Miss  Dalrvmple  and  I  are  engaged. 
I  am  happy,  you  are  happy,  she  is 
happy,  we  are  all  happy.  You  bade 
me  become  engaged.  I  am  engaged. 
Behold  me  ! 

LADY  GWEN.  (aside). 
Another  of  William's  scrapes. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Same  room  as  before. 
Enter  LORD  WILLIAM. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Susan  !  Susan  !  !  Susan  !  !  ! 
MISS  DALRYMPLE  (running  in). 

I  do  wish  you  would  stop  howling 
Susan  all  over  the  house  in  that 
senseless  way.  How  can  you  be  so 
stupid  ? 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

It  makes  our  engagement  public. 
It  can't  be  too  public  to  please  me. 


Besides,  it  makes  you  look  nice  when 
you  are  confused. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

I  am  sure  any  one  would  look  con- 
fused who  had  to  do  with  a  lunatic 
like  you.  My  dear  William,  every 
one  must  know  we  are  engaged  from 
the  grooms  upwards  and  downwards. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Do  you  think  so  1  That's  capital — 
and  you  called  me  your  dear  William. 
You  are  learning  to  be  a  little  fam- 
iliar,— that  is  a  great  improvement, 
and  will  make  things  much  easier  and 
pleasanter.  Here's  some  one  coming. 
Let  me  adjust  my  arm  round  your 
waist. 

[Advances  with  his  arm  in  position. 

MISS  DALRYMPLE  (skipping  away}. 

I  insist  on  your  going  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room  and  keeping  there. 
Oh,  Heavens,  what  an  awful  thing  it 
is  to  have  any  one  on  the  hire 
system  !  You're  a  thousand  times 
worse  than  Samuel. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Hang  Samuel ! 

[Steps  behind  her. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Well,  you  are  unkind  when  Samuel 
is  your  safeguard  and — and — and — 
deposit  receipt.  (Looking  round — 
LORD  WILLIAM  strokes  her  hair 
effusively.)  Is  there  any  one  coming1? 
for  if  there  isn't  you  might  take  your 
hand  away.  Oh,  it's  Sir  George. 
» 

Enter  SIR  GEORGE  MARCHMONT. 

SIR   GEORGE. 

Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon — I  was 
looking  for  Lady  Gwen. 

[Prepares  to  go. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

No,  no ;  don't  go.  (Runs  after  him 
and  catches  him  by  arm.}  William  is 
going. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

Susan,  I  insist  that  you  take  your 
hand  off  Sir  George's  arm.  Eemember 
you  are  engaged  to  me,  not  Sir  George. 
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MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

William,  you  were  going. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

I  was  not. 

MISS  DALRYMPLE. 

William,  you  will  go  ? 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

I  will  not. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Then    /  will,    with    Sir    George. 
Good-bye,  dear. 

[Kisses  her  hand  and  exit  with 
SIR  GEORGE.  LORD  WILLIAM 
follows,  shouting  "Susan!" 

Enter  LADY  GWEN.  and  BLANCHE 
SOMERTON. 


LADY   GWEN. 


William  ! 


LORD    WILLIAM. 

I  can't  stop.  I  am  going  with 
Susan. 

LADY   GWEN. 

I  must  insist  that  you  don't  rush 
after  Susan  all  day  long.  Even  the 
very  servants  sniggle  at  the  name 
of  Susan  now. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Why  should  I  not?  If  I  don't 
keep  my  eye  on  her,  she  flirts  with 
George  Marchmont,  and  turns  his 
head  when  she  ought  to  be  turning 
mine. 

LADY   GWEN. 

I  am  sure  I  don't  wonder.  She 
must  be  thankful  to  get  rid  of  you 
for  a  few  minutes. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

She  has  no  business  to  wish  to  get 
rid  of  me. 

LADY   GWEN. 

Well,  at  any  rate  you  can  stay 
here  now  and  entertain  Blanche 
while  I  go  and  look  after  those 
wearisome  Jessops. 

LORD  WILLIAM  (aside). 
You're  never   going  to  leave  me 
alone  with  Blanche  ? 

VOL.  CLXX. — NO.  MXXXIII. 


LADY  GWEN. 

(aside  to  LORD  WILLIAM). 

Why  not?    You   are  an 

man;   it  is  quite   safe  to  leave  you 

with  any  one  now,  thank  goodness. 

[Exit. 

MISS  SOMERTON  (tragically}. 
I  never    thought    when  I   parted 
from   you   last  I   should    meet   you 
next  as  an  engaged  man. 

[Sits  on  sofa. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

Why  not?  Did  you  think  it  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  love  me  ? 

[Sits  on  arm  of  sofa. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Oh  no,  of  course  not ;  but  I  thought 
you  hated  the  thought  of  matrimony. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

So  I  do;  at  least  so  I  did  till  I 
met  Susan:  she's  breaking  me  in. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

It  does  seem  funny.  Do  you  think 
you  will  like  being  married  ? 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

I  should  like  anything  with  Susan. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

You  have  been  so  often  reported 
engaged.  I  remember  you  were  once 
said  to  be  engaged  to  me 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

Was  I?  (Recoils.)  I  must  tell 
Susan  she  must  look  after  me  care- 
fully when  I  am  with  you. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Are  you  so  afraid  you  will  not  keep 
true? 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

Not  in  the  least ;  but  one  is  never 
safe  from  designing  persons  till  one 
is  married,  and  it  is  now  Susan's 
duty  to  see  that  I  do  not  fall  into 
their  clutches. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Surely  there  are  women  who  would 
have  suited  you  better  and  under- 
stood you  better? 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

No;    I    don't    think    so.      Susan 
understands  me  as  few  do. 
2B 
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MISS  SOMERTON. 

She  is  fortunate,  and  very  clever. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

You  see  she  knows  what  I  mean. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Does  no  other  woman  do  so  ? 

[Reproachfully. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Well,  you  see  they  generally  think 
I  mean  more  than  I  do.  Now  Susan 
doesn't :  she  thinks  I  mean  less. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

I  see.  She  can't  care  for  you 
much 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

On  the  contrary,  she  finds  me  de- 
lightful. I  must  really  go  and  see 
what  she  is  up  to  with  George. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

You  don't  seem  to  have  much  con- 
fidence in  her.  Can  you  not  be  away 
from  her  for  five  minutes  ? 

LORD  WILLIAM. 

Not  without  getting  very  nervous. 

He-enter  SUSAN  and  SIR  GEORGE. 

Ah,  here  she  is,  making  eyes  at 
George  as  hard  as  she  can.  I  must 
put  a  stop  to  that. 

MISS   SOMERTON 

(laying  hand  on  LORD  WILLIAM'S  arm). 
And  yet  you  said  she  loved  you. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

On  the  contrary,  I  said  she  under- 
stood me.  Susan ! 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Good  gracious !  here's  William 
again.  Thank  goodness !  he  has 
another  woman  with  him.  Well, 
William  dear,  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
so  well  employed. 

LORD  WILLIAM  (aside). 

I  am  not  well  employed.  Miss 
Somerton  has  all  but  proposed  to 
me.  You  promised  to  protect  me  ; 
do  you  call  this  protecting  me? 
You  show  me  no  attention.  You 
must  do  something  marked  or  she 
will  snap  me  up  in  spite  of  you. 


MISS   DALRYMPLE 

(suddenly  hurls  herself  into  LORD 

WILLIAM'S  arms). 
Will  this  do? 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Pretty  well.  Couldn't  you  say 
something  as  well? 

MISS  DALRYMPLE  (very  loud). 
•  I  did  think  I  could  trust  you  ! 
[Miss  SOMERTON  shudders  visibly. 

SIR   GEORGE. 

Hullo  !  quick  here  !  Miss  Somerton 
is  fainting. 

[LORD  WILLIAM  hurries  back. 

SIR  GEORGE  (coming  forward). 
Miss  Dairy mple,  you  said  your  en- 
gagement to  William  was  simply  a 
comedy  ?    Do  you  call  this  a  comedy  ? 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Distinctly. 

SIR   GEORGE. 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
don't  care  for  Chesterton  when  you 
embrace  him  before  my  eyes? 

MISS  DALRYMPLE. 

Certainly.  I  only  wanted  to  make 
an  agreeable  diversion.  I  have  done 
it.  Go  and  help  Miss  Somerton. 

SIR   GEORGE. 

She  doesn't  want  me.  She  has 
Chesterton. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

My  William  ! 

SIR  GEORGE  (turning  away). 
Damn  ! 

MISS    DALRYMPLE. 

Oh,  you  are  much  worse  than 
William.  (Pause.)  Miss  Somerton 
seems  better.  My  William  has 
restored  her. 

[LORD  WILLIAM  comes  forward 
supporting  Miss  SOMERTON  on 
his  arm. 

SIR   GEORGE. 

We  are  not  wanted,  evidently. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

I  am  very  much  wanted,  I  think.  I 
must  protect  William. 
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SIR   GEORGE. 

Nonsense,  he  is  perfectly  happy. 
Come  back  to  the  Den. 

[Tries  to  lead  her  away. 
LORD  WILLIAM  (flies  after}. 
Susan,  Susan,  I   will   not  be   left 
alone  again. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

You  seem  to  be  getting  on  nicely 
without  me,  dear.  [Moves  away. 

SIR   GEORGE. 

Miss  Dalrymple  is  coming  with  me. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Miss  Dalrymple  is  staying  with  me. 

SIR   GEORGE. 

Miss  Dalrymple  prefers  to  come 
with  me. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Miss  Dalrymple  stays  with  me 
when  I  desire  it.  Susan,  I  desire  it. 

MISS   DALRTMPLE. 

I  think  I  should  prefer  to  go  with 
Sir  George ;  we  were  having  such  a 
nice  talk. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

Oh,  were  you  ?  Well,  you  can  con- 
tinue it  with  me. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Oh,  you  and  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  subjects. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Which  subjects  1 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Love  and  marriage,  dear. 

LORD   WILLIAM 

(glaring  at  SIR  GEORGE). 
May  I  ask,  sir,  what  business  you 
have   to  discuss  such  subjects  with 
my  wife? 

SIR  GEORGE. 

She  is  not  your  wife. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

She  is  going  to  be. 

SIR   GEORGE. 

May  I  ask,  sir,  if  that  is  the  case, 
why  I  find  you  squeezing  the  hand  of 
another  lady  ? 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

That  was  Miss  Dalrymple's  fault ; 
she  went  away  and  flirted  with  you 


when  she  should  have  been   looking 
after  me. 

SIR   GEORGE. 

Miss  Dalrymple  is  incapable  of 
flirting. 

LORD  WILLIAM  (bursting  out  laughing}. 
Bless  my  soul  !  this  is  another  of 
Susan's  admirers.  (Aside}  And  how 
about  Samuel,  my  nice  young  lady? 
(Aloud)  Miss  Dalrymple  ought  to  be 
incapable  of  flirting,  for  she  is  engaged 
to  me.  Tell  Sir  George  you  don't 
care  for  any  one's  attentions  but 
mine,  my  love. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

I  don't  want  the  attentions  of  either 
of  you.  Miss  Somerton  and  I  are 
going  to  have  a  chat. 

[Goes  across  the  room,  where  Miss 
SOMERTON  is  arranging  flowers. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Hadn't  you  better  go  with  Sir 
George?  He  seems  to  want  it  so 
much. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

And  leave  William  with  you  ?  I 
couldn't  trust  him. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Surely  you  cannot  have  much  confi- 
dence in  him. 

MISS    DALRYMPLE. 

Oh,  it  is  not  he  of  whom  I  am 
afraid. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Perhaps  you  had  better  let  Sir 
George  take  him  away,  then  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  any  mischief 
happening  to  any  one. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

What  a  good  idea!  (Calls)  Wil- 
liam, neither  you  nor  Sir  George  are 
wanted.  You  can  go. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

I  am  all  obedience,'  my  darling. 
Come,  George,  the  ladies  don't  want 
us.  (Moves  to  exit.}  After  you. 

SIR   GEORGE. 

Pray  go  on. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

I  couldn't  precede  my  guest. 
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SIR   GEORGE. 

I  shouldn't  like  to  leave  you  here. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

I  must  bid  good-bye  to  Susan. 

SIR   GEORGE. 

I  can  hardly  go  in  so  unceremonious 
a  manner. 

MISS  DALRTMPLE  (stamping  her  foot). 
Will  you  go  ? 

[Shoving  LORD  WILLIAM  out. 
Exeunt  SIR  GEORGE  and  LORD 
WILLIAM.  Miss  SOMERTON 
walks  across  room  to  Miss 
DALRTMPLE. 

MISS  SOMERTON. 

Lord  William  does  not  seem  in- 
clined to  leave  Sir  George  behind,  does 
he?  Surely  your  engagement  was 
very  unexpected.  I  heard  nothing  of 
it  before  I  came  here. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Well,  perhaps  it  did  seem  unex- 
pected to  those  who  did  not  know  us 
very  well. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

But  is  it  true  ? 

MISS   DALRTMPLE. 

I  cannot  deny  it. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Have  you  known  him  long,  may  I 
ask? 

MISS   DALRTMPLE. 

About  six  months. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Six  months  !  /  have  known  him 
for  years. 

MISS   DALRTMPLE. 

Then  you  are  in  a  position  to  tell 
me  candidly  what  you  think  of  him  as 
a  husband. 

MISS    SOMERTON. 

I — I — it  can  hardly  matter  what  I 
think  of  him  in  that  capacity. 

MISS   DALRTMPLE. 

One  likes  to  hear  what  one  can  pick 
up  of  one's  future  husband,  you  see. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

I  should  hardly  be  bold  enough  to 
recommend  him  as  a  husband  to  yon. 
I  confess  I  cannot  comprehend  either 


of  you.     Your  engagement  seems  so 
little  serious. 

MISS   DALRTMPLE. 

So  little  serious  ?  Ah  !  how  little 
you  know  us  both. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Lord  William  has  a  heart  beneath 
all  his  nonsense,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  •  me  you  care  to  touch  it.  Do  you 
know  (rises  and  wrings  her  hands, 
walking  up  and  down  room) — do  you 
know  anything  of  him  really?  Do 
you  know  him  as  I  know  him — I  who 
have  known  him  and  cared  for  him 
for  years — I  who  know  him  as  no  one 
else 

MISS   DALRTMPLE. 

Good  Heavens  !  What  have  I  done, 
Miss  Somerton  ?  Do  you  really  care 
for  Lord  William  ?  Does  he  care 
for  you? 

MISS  SOMERTON  (agitated). 

What  can  it  matter  ?  You  are  to 
be  his  wife  :  surely  it  is  cruel  to  ask. 
It  matters  nothing  to  you  whose 
heart  you  break  to  become  so. 

MISS   DALRTMPLE. 

That  is  unfair.  I  never  for  a 
moment  supposed  you  cared  (aside), 
and  I  am  dreadfully  afraid  William 
doesn't  care  a  scrap  for  her.  (Aloud) 
You  seemed  to  care  so  much  for 
society,  and  he  doesn't,  you  know. 
Do  you  really  think  you  have  so  much 
in  common  ? 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Apparently*  not,  since  he  cares  for 
you. 

MISS   DALRTMPLE. 

Oh,  he  doesn't  care  for  me. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Not  care  for  you  ?  But  you  are 
engaged. 

MISS   DALRTMPLE. 

Yes— at  present. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Don't  you  care  for  him  ? 

MISS   DALRTMPLE  (starts  Up). 

We  are  diving  too  deeply  into  the 
mysteries  of  my  engagement. 
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MISS   SOMERTON. 

If  you  don't  love  him,  and  he  does 
not  care  for  you,  does  it  ever  occur  to 

you  that  you  may  be 

[Buries  her  head  and  sobs. 

MISS  DALRYMPLE  (rushing  at  her}. 

Miss  Somerton  !  Good  gracious  ! 
how  awful !  What  can  I  do  with  her  ? 
Come  away,  come  away,  here's  some 
one  coming.  [Drags  her  out  of  room. 


Enter    Miss    DALRYMPLE    and    SIR 
GEORGE  MARCHMONT  by  French 


SIR   GEORGE. 

Well,  I  think  you  are  rather  hard 
on  me,  Miss  Dalrymple.  You  tell  me 
you  are  not  going  to  marry  Chester- 
ton, and  yet  that  you  cannot  marry 
any  one  else  till  your  engagement 
with  him  is  at  an  end.  I  confess  I 
do  not  understand  the  arrangement 
with  him  very  clearly. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

No,  it  is  confusing.  But  if  you 
like  to  ask  Lord  William  to  explain 
it,  he  has  my  permission. 

[Seats  herself  on  sofa. 

SIR   GEORGE* 

May  I  ask  him  ? 

[Seats  himself  on  arm  behind. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Certainly ;  but  I  don't  think  he  is  in 
the  least  likely  to  tell  you. 

SIR   GEORGE. 

I  shall  pin  him  down  somehow. 
[LORD  WILLIAM'S  voice  behind. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Susan  !  Susan  !  ! 

SIR   GEORGE. 

There  he  is. 


Enter  LORD  WILLIAM. 

MISS    DALRYMPLE. 

Oh  yes,  wherever  I  am,  my  charm- 
ing lover  is  sure  to  be  somewhere 
near  hovering  over  me. 


LORD   WILLIAM. 

I  have  had  such  a  hunt  for  you. 
You  are  quite  forgetting  your  duties 
to  me. 

MISS    DALRYMPLE. 

My  dear  William,  mayn't  I  have 
ten  minutes  for  myself  sometimes  1 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

You  are  not  having  ten  minutes  for 
yourself,  Marchmont  is  having  them. 
That  is  what  I  object  to.  You  are 
always  giving  minutes  to  him.  Come 
now,  George,  clear  out,  Miss  Dal- 
rymple is  sick  of  you. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Oh  no,  not  a  bit.  Sir  George  was 
just  asking  some  particulars  of  our 
engagement,  and  I  said  you  would 
furnish  them. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

Oh,  you  did?  Well,  I  shall  not. 
George  is  of  a  prying  nature.  He 
is  a  deal  too  inquisitive.  Why  does 
he  want  to  know  ?  I  expect  he  has 
been  trying  to  tamper  with  your 
affections. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Well,  you  wouldn't  mind,  would 
you? 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

Not  mind  ?  Of  course  I  mind.  I 
want  you  to  come  to  the  smoking- 
room  and  look  at  some  diamond 
things  that  have  come  from  town. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

I  don't  know  anything  about 
diamonds.  Why  do  you  want  me 
to  see  them? 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

They're  for  you.  An  engagement 
is  nothing  without  diamonds. 

[Miss  DALRYMPLE  rises,  SIR 
GEORGE  saunters  out  of  French 
window. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Of  course  I  can't  take  diamonds 
from  you.  I  can't  take  anything  but 
that  amazing  ring,  which  I  shall 
return  on  my  retirement  from  my 
duties. 
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LORD    WILLIAM. 

Not  take  them  ?  Of  course  you 
must  take  them ;  even  a  savage 
hangs  his  squaw  over  with  glass 
beads.  You  must  have  glass  beads; 
no  engagement  is  business-like  with- 
out. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

So  much  the  better,  for  I  want  to 
say  that  this  stupid  business  must 
come  to  an  end. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Come  to  an  end?  It  has  just 
begun.  It  is  doing  beautifully.  It 
is  the  best  thing  I  have  done  for 
years. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Well,  it  must  come  to  an  end. 

LORD  WILLIAM  (angrily}. 
This  is  George's  doing ;    but  you 
won't    find    him    so   accommodating 
as  I  am.     He  won't  go  shares  with 
Samuel. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Oh,  bother  Samuel ! 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

That's  what  I  said,  and  you  snapped 
my  head  off.  Well,  George  and 
Samuel  won't  work  together  as 
Samuel  and  I  have  worked.  George 
is  a  jealous  chap.  I'm  not  a  bit 
jealous,  or  I  couldn't  have  stood 
Samuel. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

You  have  nothing  to  be  jealous  of. 

LORD   WILLIAM 

(walks  up  and  down  rather  excitedly}. 
I  might  be  jealous  of  George,  but 
I'm  not.  But  I  command  you  not  to 
dance  more  than  twice  this  evening 
with  George.  I  will  not  have  false 
hopes  encouraged  in  George. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE 

(laying  her  hand  on  LORD  WILLIAM'S 

arm}. 

I  wish  you  to  understand  that  this 
insane  arrangement  must  come  to  an 
end.  I  have  no  business  to  pretend 
I  am  engaged  to  you.  It  is  making 
other  people  needlessly  unhappy. 


LORD    WILLIAM. 

It  is  making  me  quite  happy  and 
comfortable. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Perhaps ;  but  we  must  consider  the 
feelings  of  others. 

LORD  WILLIAM  (quickly}. 
Whose  ?    George's  ? 

MISS   DALRYMPLE 

(angrily,  starting  away  from  him). 
Every  one's. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

You  mean  George's.  George  isn't 
a  bit  suited  to  you.  He  has  a  beastly 
temper.  I  will  not  give  you  up  to 
make  George  happy. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE 

(walking  up  and  down  angrily}. 
I  was  not  thinking  of  Sir  George. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Oh,  you  need  not  think  of  Samuel. 
He  seems  accommodating  enough. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

I  was  not  thinking  of  Samuel. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

I  knew  it.  George  has  been  worm- 
ing himself  in  behind  my  back. 
(Leaning  on  back  of  sofa  and  bringing 
his  hand  down  angrily  on  it.}  I  will 
not  have  George  for  my  rival.  He  is 
my  best  friend,  and  I  know  he  would 
make  a  beastly  husband.  You  will 
be  good  enough  to  avoid  George  in 
future.  He  is  not  a  nice  friend  for 
you. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Well,  I  have  warned  you  our  ar- 
rangement comes  to  an  end  to-night. 
I  will  keep  it  up  till  to-morrow 
morning,  and  I  shall  leave  then. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

To  visit  George's  relations,  no  doubt. 
[Furiously  strides  across  the  room 
and  catches  her  by  the  arm. 

MISS    DALRYMPLE    (coldly)* 

To  visit  any  one  I  please. 

LORD   WILLIAM 

(takes  her  hand  and  draws  her  to 

centre  of  room}. 

You  shall  not.  You  shall  become 
engaged  in  all  seriousness  to  me. 
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MISS   DALRYMPLE 


(shrugging  her 
Oh  dear  no,  you  are  embarrassing 
enough  now,  but  you  would  be  ap- 
palling   then ;    besides,    you    forget 
there  is  Samuel. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Damn  Samuel ! 

MISS   DALRYMPLE 

(tearing  her  hand  away}. 
Thank    you    very    much.      I    am 
going. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Oh,  go  !  Go  to  George  !  (stamps.} 
And  what  about  the  glass  beads  ? 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

You  can  give  them  to  me  when  I 
marry  George  .  .  .  (going  out  and 
looking  over  shoulder)  or  Samuel ! 

[Exit. 

LORD   WILLIAM 

(Soliloquy.     Strolling  across  room  and 

sitting  on  bade  of  sofa). 
After  all,  getting  engaged  isn't  so 
nice  as  I  expected.  I  am  falling 
damnably  in  love  with  little  Susan, 
and  I  am  on  the  verge  of  quarrelling 
with  my  best  friend.  Cherchez  la 
femme  !  It's  always  the  woman.  If 
Susan  hadn't  suggested  that  she 
wanted  to  get  away  from  home,  .  .  . 
but  of  course  I  have  to  take  all  the 
risks.  Poor  little  Susan.  Yes,  I  am 
really  in  love  with  Susan.  She's  a 
shocking  little  flirt,  but  she  suits  me, 
Susan  does,  and  she  doesn't  care  a 
twopenny  rushlight  for  me,  .  .  . 
heartless  little  wretch.  And  then 
there's  Samuel.  I  wonder  how  she 
means  to  square  Samuel  after  this. 
I  don't  care — I  don't  want  her  to 
square  Samuel.  I  want  her  to  marry 
me.  (Rising  and  walking  about,  head 
down  and  hands  in  his  pockets.}  I  am 
a  much  better  match  for  her  than 
Samuel.  Samuel  wouldn't  make  her 
a  good  husband.  Samuel  has  an 
Indian  liver.  He  pegs.  Samuel 
orders  her  about  as  if  she  were  a 
nigger.  I  won't  have  my  little  Susan 
treated  like  a  nigger.  (Excitedly.) 


No,  she's  Samuel's  little  Susan.  Hang 
Samuel !  He's  a  bilious  beast.  He's 
as  yellow  as  an  orange.  Susan  shall 
not  marry  Samuel,  it  would  be  pro- 
fanity. My  little  Susan — iny  own 
nice  little,  dear  little  Susan.  I  must 
go  and  look  for  Susan. 

SCENE  III. — Same  room. 

Enter  LADY  GWENDOLEN,  Miss  SOM- 
ERTON,  and  Miss  DALRYMPLE  in 
full  evening  dress.  Miss  DAL- 
RYMPLE carries  gorgeous  shower 
bouquet.  LADY  GWENDOLEN  and 
Miss  DALRYMPLE  cross  room 


LADY   GWEN. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  find  William's 
eccentricities  rather  difficult  to  en- 
dure, Susan,  but  perhaps  you  are 
sufficiently  modern  to  prefer  excite- 
ment to  happiness. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

At  all  events,  I  do  not  expect  our 
home  life  to  be  dull.  Dear  William 
is  full  of  delightful  surprises. 

LADY   GWEN. 

His  latest  surprise  is  that  he  is 
jealous.  (Laughs.}  William  jealous  ! 
It  is  too  funny,  but  it  is  very  good 
for  him.  You  should  keep  it  up.  It 
may  be  the  saving  of  him  ;  he  is  far 
too  much  accustomed  to  have  every- 
thing he  wants.  Every  one  has 
dropped  into  his  mouth  hitherto — 
haven't  they,  Blanche  ? 

MISS   SOMERTON 

(coming  from  fireplace}. 
How    should    I    know,   dear?      I 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  Lord 
William's  mouth. 

LADY   GWEN. 

No.  [Smiles  meaningly. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Nor  do  I  know  how  much  he  can 
swallow. 

LADY   GWEN. 

He  has  swallowed  Susan,  for  which 
Heaven  be  thanked. 
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MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Thank  you  very  much,  dear  Lady 
Gwen. 

LADY   GWEN. 

Oh,  you  don't  know  how  frightened 
I  have  been.  At  one  time  I  was 
even  afraid  he  would  marry  a  New 
Woman. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Oh,  he  wouldn't  have  a  chance  with 
a  New  "Woman — he  is  not  depraved 
enough.  He  would  have  no  interest 
for  her. 

LADY   GWEN. 

What  a  heavenly  bouquet,  dear  ! 
William  has  distinguished  himself. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Oh,  this  is  not  his  —  Sir  George 
gave  it  me. 

LADY   GWEN. 

Did  William  forget  ? 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

No  ;  but  I  liked  this  one  the  best. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Lord  William  will  be  very  angry. 

MISS    DALRYMPLE. 

Well,  he  will  have  to  recover 
himself. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Are  you  not  afraid  of  his  being 
angry  ? 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Not  a  bit. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

I  think  you  like  to  wound  him. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

I  delight  in  it ;  don't  you  1 

[Goes  across  room  and  admires 


I   love  him  too  much    to  spoil  his 
character  by  pampering  his    weak- 


MISS  SOMERTON  (following). 
No,  I  should  not  like  to  give  him  a 
minute's  uneasiness. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Oh,   shouldn't  you?      I   give  him 
hours. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

I  should  not  like  to  make  any  one 
I  loved  unhappy. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Oh,  but  I  don't  love  him— at  least, 


MISS   SOMERTON. 

He  has  none. 

[Tragically  and  enthusiastically. 
MISS  DALRYMPLE  (bursts  out  laughing). 

Ha  —  ha  —  ha  —  ha  !  No  weak 
points,  ha — ha — ha  !  Why,  he's  all 
weak  points  together,  that  is  why  he 
amuses  me  so.  [Sits  down  on  sofa. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Amuses  you  1 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Yes,  immensely.  Doesn't  William 
amuse  you  ? 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Never. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Perhaps  you  find  it  difficult  to  feel 
amused.  Oh,  here  they  come. 

[Jumps  up. 

LORD  WILLIAM  and  SIR  GEORGE 
enter. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Now  you  will  see  one  of  dear 
William's  weak  spots.  (Goes  quickly 
across  the  room  to  SIR  GEORGE.)  Oh, 
dear  Sir  George,  what  a  lovely  bouquet 
you  have  sent  me  !  I  never  saw  any- 
thing lovelier. 

[Sniffs  it  appreciatively. 
SIR  GEORGE  (with  pleased  smile). 
I  am  honoured  by  your  accepting  it. 
[Goes  across  to  Miss  SOMERTON 

and  sits  beside  her. 
LORD  WILLIAM  (angrily.) 
Is  that  George's  bouquet  ? 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Yes,  dearest. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Did  you  not  receive  mine  ? 

MISS  DALRYMPLE. 

Yes,  dearest. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Why  are  you  not  wearing  it  ? 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Because  I  liked  his  best,  dear 
William. 
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LORD   WILLIAM. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  send 
for  mine? 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Why,  dearest  ? 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Because  you  are  engaged  to  me,  not 
to  Sir  George. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Oh,  I  don't  think  our  very  slight 
engagement  counts  in  such  matters, 
and  this  is  such  a  lovely  bouquet. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

So  was  mine,  I  hope. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Hum — moderately. 

LORD   WILLIAM, 

At  any  rate,  I  wish  you  to  wear  it ; 
will  you  send  for  it  ? 

MISS  DALRYMPLE. 

No,  dearest. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Then  I  shall. 

[Crosses  room  and  rings. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

By  all  means,  my  love. 
LORD  WILLIAM  (returning  to  her  side). 

I  am  determined  you  shall  wear  my 
bouquet  to-night,  not  Marchmont's. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Dearest,  this  is  a  free  country. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Magna 
Charta  ? 

Enter  Footman.     LORD  WILLIAM 
signs  to  him. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

(Footman  crosses  room). 
Tell  Miss  Dalrymple's  maid  to  give 
you  the  bouquet  I  sent  for  her. 

FOOTMAN. 

Yes,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

You  are  quite  determined,  dearest  ? 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Quite. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

No  compromise  ?  [Silence. 


Re-enter  Footman  with  'bouquet  exactly 
matching  in  flowers  Miss  DAL- 
RYMPLE'S dress. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Take  it,  with  Lord  William's  com- 
pliments, to  Miss  Somerton. 

FOOTMAN. 

Yes,  miss. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Stop.  (Grasps  her  hand  and  takes 
SIR  GEORGE'S  bouquet,  dropping  it  on 
floor.  Takes  his  own  from  Footman 
and  thrusts  it  into  Miss  DALRYMPLE'S 
hand).  You  shall  wear  mine. 

[Exit  Footman. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

How  dare  you  1     (Stands  gazing  at 

him,  then  crosses  to  Miss  SOMERTON.) 

Miss  Somerton,  it  seems  the  bouquet 

Lord  William  intended  for  you  came 

to  me  by — mistake.     I  am  so  sorry. 

[Sands  it  to  Miss  SOMERTON. 

MISS  SOMERTON  (clasping  if). 

How  lovely  !     Oh,  how  much  too 
good  of  you,  Lord  William  !     (Aside) 
I  was  sure  he  liked  me  best  really. 
MISS  DALRYMPLE  (crossing  room  again 

and  pointing  to  the  bouquet  on  the 

floor}. 

My  bouquet,  please. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

If  you  wear  it  I  will  break  every 
bone  in  Marchmont's  body. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Pooh  !    Don't  be  stupid. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

And  I  will  make  you  repent  it  to 
the  last  day  of  your  life. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

How  alarming  !  We  are  going  in 
to  dinner  now. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

You  will  find  you  cannot  play  fast 
and  loose  with  two  men  at  the  same 
time. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Three,  dear  ;  you  forget  Samuel. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Dozens  probably.  You  forget  your- 
self and  me. 
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MISS    DALRYMPLE. 

Oh,  William,  dear,  how  naughty 
you  make  me  !  (Giggles.)  I  am 
waiting  for  my  bouquet,  and  Miss 
Somerton  is  waiting  to  be  taken  to 
dinner. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

You  shall  be  sorry  for  it,  madam. 
[Stalks  off  to  Miss  SOMERTON. 
Miss  DALRYMPLE  picks  up 
bouquet  and  walks  off.  SIR 
GEORGE  follows  with  LADY 
GWEN. 


Re-enter  SIR  GEORGE  and  LORD  WIL- 
LIAM, talking  as  they  enter. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

I  should  esteem  it  a  favour,  George, 
if  you  would  not  make  love  to  Miss 
Dalrymple  when  she  is  to  be  my  wife. 

SIR   GEORGE. 

She  will  not  be  your  wife  ;  she  told 
me  so  herself. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Oh,  she  did,  did  she?  Well,  you 
must  have  mistaken  her  meaning,  for 
she  is  engaged  to  me. 

SIR    GEORGE.1 

I  do  not  believe  it. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Oh,  I  lie,  do  I  ? 

SIR   GEORGE. 

I  think  it  quite  possible. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

We  will  arrange  that  part  of  it  pre- 
sently ;  meantime  you  would  believe 
the  lady's  word,  I  suppose? 

SIR   GEORGE. 

I  would  believe  Miss  Dalrymple  in 
everything. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

You  would, — she  is  fortunate. 

SIR   GEORGE. 

I  would. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

Then  I  shall  convince  you  easily. 


Be  good  enough  to  remain  here  while 
1  fetch  Miss  Dalrymple. 

{Leaves  the  room.  SIR  GEORGE 
goes  up  to  mirror  and  arranges 
his  moustache. 

Re-enter  Miss  DALRYMPLE  and  LORD 
WILLIAM.       Miss      DALRYMPLE 
.  crosses  room  to  SIR  GEORGE. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Lord  William  said  you  wanted  me. 

SIR   GEORGE. 

It  was  Lord  William's  wish  en- 
tirely. I  beg  you  will  believe  that 
I  was  not  guilty  of  the  impertinence 
of  sending  for  you,  Miss  Dalrymple. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

No ;  but  he  will  profit  by  your  ac- 
cidental presence.  Sir  George  seems 
to  be  labouring  under  a  misunder- 
standing, which  I  must  ask  you  to 
remove  for  him. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Certainly. 

[Looks  from  one  to  the  other. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  allude  to 
perfectly  private  matters,  but  Sir 
George  insists.  Did  you  not  agree, 
about  five  weeks  ago,  may  I  ask,  to 
become  engaged  to  me? 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Yes. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

Did  you  not  swear,  when  I  pro- 
posed that  you  should  become  en- 
gaged to  me,  that  all  other  claims 
should  be  disregarded  but  mine? 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Yes,  but [Agitatedly. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

Stay.  (Holds  up  hand.}  Was  not 
our  engagement  made  independent, 
of  your  affections  and  for  our  mutual 
interests  ? 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

You  are  putting  it  unfairly. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

I  am  putting  it  truthfully.  Was 
it  not  exactly  as  I  have  said? 
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MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Yes,  but  you  forget 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

I  forget  nothing.  It  is  you  who 
have  forgotten. 

MISS   DALRFMPLE. 

You  have  forgotten  to  say  that  I 
never  promised  to  marry  you. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

Sir  George  will  believe  that  or  not 
as  he  pleases.  An  engagement,  an 
oath,  even  a  lady's,  is  not  lightly 
taken  about  a  small  matter,  he  will 
understand.  (To  SIR  GEORGE)  Are 
you  satisfied  ? 

SIR   GEORGE. 

Less  than  ever. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

You  believe  we  are  both  lying, 
then  ?  In  Miss  Dalrymple's  name 
and  my  own  I  thank  you. 

SIR   GEORGE. 

I  believe  you  have  manoeuvred 
Miss  Dalrymple  into  some  devilish 
arrangement  to  suit  your  own  selfish- 
ness, which  she  cannot  get  out  of 
without  breaking  some  stupid  sort 
of  oath  that  you  have  dodged  her 
into. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

You  believe  we  are  both  lying? 
You  dare  to  say  to  me  that  Miss 
Dalrymple,  my  affianced  wife,  is 
lying?  You  obstinate  devil! 

{Springs  at  him.  Miss  DAL- 
RYMPLE steps  in  between  and 
stretches  out  her  arms  to  LORD 
WILLIAM. 

MISS  DALRYMPLE. 

Oh,  William,  William,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  for  my  sake ! 

[Staggers  and  falls  into  his  arms. 
SIR  GEORGE  springs  forward. 
LORD  WILLIAM  waves  him 
away,  and  carries  her  across 
the  room. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

Stand  back,  sir.  No  one  touches 
Miss  Dalrymple  but  myself. 


SCENE  IV. — Same  room. 

Enter  LADY  GWEN.  and  LORD 
WILLIAM. 

LADY  GWEN. 

Yes,  I  think  the  ball  was  a  great 
success.  Every  one  must  have  thought 
you  a  lucky  man,  for  I  never  saw 
anything  lovelier  than  Susan.  Gener- 
ally she  has  too  little  colour,  but  last 
night  she  had  the  loveliest  colour  I 
ever  saw. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

She  might  well  blush.  She  was 
making  George's  head  go  round  and 
round  with  vanity  by  making  love  to 
him  so  openly. 

LADY   GWEN. 

I  hope  not.  I  thought  her  enchant- 
ing, and  in  such  spirits.  I  am  glad 
I  thought  of  having  the  dance,  she 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  so  much. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

I  have  no  doubt  she  did.  So  did 
George.  /  didn't.  It  was  beastly 
selfish  of  George. 

LADY  GWEN. 

It  is  perfectly  delightful  to  see  you 
in  earnest  at  last.  (Laughs.)  Jealous  ! 
You  jealous  !  Well,  Billy,  we  must 
allow  that  you  have  conscientiously 
earned  your  turn  of  it. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

What  became  of  George  ?  I  never 
saw  him  after  supper. 

LADY  GWEN.  (sitting  down). 

Oh,  George  isn't  a  dancing  man  ;  I 
suppose  he  retired  to  the  smoking- 
room.  I  am  afraid  Susan  must  be 
very  tired — I  have  seen  nothing  of 
her  this  morning.  (Enter  Footman.) 
Ask  Miss  Dalrymple's  maid  whether 
Miss  Dalrymple  is  rested,  and  whether 
she  will  be  down  at  lunch- time. 
FOOTMAN. 

Miss  Dalrymple  and  her  maid  left 
this  morning,  my  lady. 

LADY  GWEN. 

Left  this  morning  ?  Nonsense. 
Ask  Sir  George  Marchmont 
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FOOTMAN. 

Sir  George  left  last  night,  my  lady. 

LADY   GWEN. 

Last  night  ?  Impossible  !  William, 
did  you  know  that  Susan  and  Sir 
George  had  left.  [Exit  Footman. 

LORD   WILLIAM 

(stands  still  as  if  struck). 
Left  ?    Susan  and  Sir  George  1 

LADY   GWEN. 

Yes,  so  it  seems.     Did  you  know  ? 

LORD  WILLIAM  (dully). 

I  know  nothing.  I  wasn't  likely 
to  know,  was  I,  if  Susan  and  March- 
mont  were  going  away  together  ? 

LADY   GWEN. 

What  are  you  thinking  of?  Sir 
George  left  last  night,  it  seems.  Did 
you  know  he  was  going  ? 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Am  I  Sir  George's  keeper  ? 

LADY  GWEN. 

He  must  have  been  ill  or  some- 
thing. I  thought  he  did  not  look 
well  when  we  left  the  dining-room. 
Did  you  notice  anything  the  matter  ? 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

I  ?     Oh  no — nothing. 

LADY   GWEN. 

He  did  not  seem  ill  ? 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

He  seemed  unusually  robust  and 
lively. 

LADY   GWEN. 

I  must  go  and  see  about  it  all. 
Susan  must  have  left  a  message : 
perhaps  her  mother  was  ill.  \Exit. 

LORD  WILLIAM  (rings  bell  hastily). 

Susan  gone — and  George.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  this  means.  (Re- 
enter  Footman.)  Did  Miss  Dairy mple 
leave  no  message  for  me,  John  ? 

FOOTMAN. 

A  letter,  my  lord. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Confound  you,  then,  why  don't  you 
give  it  me,  you  fool. 

FOOTMAN. 

I  put  it  on  your  >tudy  table,  my 
lord. 


LORD   WILLIAM. 

Then  be  good  enough  to  fetch  it. 

[Exit  Footman. 

LORD   WILLIAM 

(walking  up  and  down). 

So  she  had  so  much  consideration, 
the  little  flirt.  I  wonder  what  she 
has  to  say  for  herself.  (Re-enter 
Footman  with  letter  on  salver.)  Thank 
you — you  can  go.  Susan's  first  letter 
to  her  William.  I  never  saw  little 
Susan's  hand  before.  She  writes  a 
nice  hand,  like  herself,  the  little 
wretch.  (Kisses  the  letter  and  opens 
it,  sits  and  reads:) — 

"  After  your  rudeness  before  dinner 
last  night  and  your  catechism  after- 
wards for  Sir  George's  benefit,  you 
can  hardly  expect  that  I  should  keep 
up  any  more  fictions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  yourself  or  your  fortune. 
I  return  home  to-day.  If  we  should 
ever  meet  again  in  society,  which  I 
hope  we  never  may,  we  meet  as 
strangers.  SUSAN  DALRYMPLE." 

No,  we  don't,  Susan — we  can't — 
we  shan't.  I  couldn't  do  it,  little 
woman.  You  shall  make  me  crawl 
up  and  down  London  on  all  -  fours 
if  you  like,  but  speak  to  me  you 
shall,  and  love  me  you  must.  I 
swear  it,  Susan — and  my  oath  is  as 
good  as  yours  any  day.  I  will  not  be 
put  aside.  (Stands  up  and  gazes  at 
the  letter.)  I  swear  /  WILL  NOT  give 
you  up. 

• 
SCENE  V. — Same  room. 

LADY  GWEN.   sitting  by  fire.      LORD 
WILLIAM  stalking  up  and  down 


Enter  Miss  SOMERTON 
dress. 


MISS   SOMERTON. 

I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  at  home. 
Now  do  tell  me  of  this  delightful 
new  scandal.  And  it  happened  from 
your  house  when  we  were  all  there  ! 
How  clever  of  you  both  to  keep  it  so 
quiet ! 
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LADY   GWEN.  (coldly). 

Is  there  a  new  scandal  ? 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Why,  you  ought  to  know  best, 
since  it  was  from  this  house  Miss 
Dalrymple  ran  away. 

LADY   GWEN. 

Miss  Dalrymple  ?  Why,  she  is 
engaged  to  William. 

MISS    SOMERTON. 

That  is  just  what  makes  it  so 
interesting. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Pshaw  !  Who  in  the  world  in- 
vented such  a  cock-and-bull  story 
about  Susan  ? 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

I  don't  think  she  ever  really  cared 
for  you. 

LORD  WILLIAM  (seating  himself). 

That  is  quite  true.  I  object  to 
being  loved. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

How  immoral  !  Of  course,  a  girl 
who  can  engage  herself  for  money  is 
capable  of  anything. 

LORD  WILLIAM  (angrily). 

It  was  not  for  my  money.  It  was 
for  my  defence,  and  to  get  away  from 
Honolulu. 

LADY   GWEN. 

My  dear  William,  do  pull  yourself 
together  and  don't  talk  nonsense. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

From  where  ? 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Honolulu.  Susan  and  I  under- 
stand each  other  perfectly.  She 
wishes  to  get  away  from  Honolulu 
shirts  —  I  want  to  get  away  from 
British  petticoats.  It  was  all  square. 
It  was  more.  (Proudly)  It  was 
brilliant  ! 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

But  why  did  she  run  away  ? 

LORD  WILLIAM. 

She  did  not  run  away.  She  can't 
run  away.  She  stands  between  me 
and  petticoats,  and  I  stand  between 
her  and  scratchy  shirts.  We  are 


going  to  found  a  society  to  prevent 
the  trapping  of  innocent  bachelors. 
We  mean  to  be  even  with  the  design- 
ing female.  Susan  and  I  have 
master-minds  ;  we  do  master-strokes. 
Our  engagement  was  a  master-stroke. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  meddling  fools 
we  should  have  undermined  two  cry- 
ing evils — the  British  matron  and  the 
quality  of  Honolulu  shirts ;  but,  of 
course,  inquisitive  asses  must  poke 
their  noses  in  and  scare  Susan.  She 
is  quite  upset.  I  will  not  have  Susan 
upset. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Well,  this  is  as  good  as  the  elope- 
ment. Are  you  really  going  to  marry 
Miss  Dalrymple  ? 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Of  course.  She  will  protect  me 
from  matrimony.  She  is  to  ward 
off  promiscuous  attentions.  I  am 
ashamed  of  your  sex — they  make  me 
blush.  I  must  be  protected  from 
blushing. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Then  you  don't  mind  her  having 
run  off  with  Sir  George  ? 

LORD  WILLIAM  (bounding  up). 
She    never    ran    away    with    Sir 
George.     Go  and  see  for  yourself. 

MISS  SOMERTON  (rising). 
Oh  dear  no,  thank  you.     Miss  Dal- 
rymple will  not  find  many  people  to 
call  on  her  now. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

My  sister  does. 

MISS    SOMERTON  (coldly). 

Does  she  ? 

LORD  WILLIAM  (angrily). 

And  all  my  friends  will  have  to. 

LADY  GWEN  (rising  and  going  towards 

them). 

Perhaps  Miss  Somerton  will  join 
our  party  for  Henley  next  week. 
She  will  surely  not  refuse  to  see  Miss 
Dalrymple  under  my  roof, 

LORD  WILLIAM  (furiously). 
She   will    not  be  asked  to   do    so 
by  me. 
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LADY  GWEN  (aside). 
She's  dying  to  come.     (Aloud)  We 
shall  be  delighted  if  you  will  do  so, 
Miss  Somerton — shan't  we,  William  ? 

LORD  WILLIAM  (aside). 
Oh,   she's  dying  to  come,  is  she? 
Well,  I  don't  know  whether   Susan 
will  care  to  meet  her.     Susan  is  very 
particular. 

LADY   GWEN. 

William  and  I  will  take  no  refusal. 
(Aside)  Say  something  civil. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

It  is  most  kind  of  you  ;  I  shall  be 
delighted. 

LORD  WILLIAM  (aside). 
I   will   not.      She    is    a    gossiping 
wretch.     (Aloud)  It  must  be  under- 
stood, Miss  Somerton,  that  I  will  not 
hear  a  word  against  Miss  Dalrymple. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Oh,  of  course  if  you  really  mean  to 
forgive  her,  it  is  most  wise  of  you. 

LORD  WILLIAM  (firmly). 
It  is  only  honourable.  Miss  Dal- 
rymple needs  no  screening  by  me. 
She  is  a  perfectly  upright  woman.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  virtue  is  so  rarely 
practised  that  you  have  a  difficulty  in 
recognising  it  — (aside)  especially  as 
you  know  nothing  about  it  personally. 
(Aside  to  his  sister)  Take  me  away — I 
shall  do  this  woman  an  injury. 

LADY  GWEN. 

Then  we  shall  count  on  your  being 
of  our  party.  (Aside)  You  goose,  she 
will  say  devilish  things  of  Susan  if  you 
aren't  civil. 

LORD  WILLIAM  (affably). 
I  am  sure  you  ought  to  come,  if 
only  to  satisfy  your  curiosity.    (A  side) 
I  will  not  be  civil. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

Oh,  as  you  insist,  dear  friends 

LADY  GWEN. 

Of  course  we  do.  William  insists,  I 
insist — don't  you,  William  ? 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

I  insist.  [Emphatically. 


LADY   GWEN. 

You  must  be  sure  to  come.     Till 
the  5th,  then,  good-bye. 


LORD   WILLIAM 

Offer  her  a  diamond  or  two.  She'll 
come  like  a  lamb  then.  (Aloud)  Good- 
bye ;  I  hope  Susan  will  consent  to 
come  now.  [Exit. 

MISS   SOMERTON  (Soliloquy.      Angrily 
pacing  to  door  of  room). 

Insolent  brute  !  Well,  I  shall  go. 
As  Lord  William  seems  bent  on 
marrying  the  woman,  one  may  as 
well  recognise  her  after  a  fashion. 
(Aloud)  Well,  good-bye,  dear  Lady 
Gwen.  It  is  so  wise  of  you  to  humour 
Lord  William  in  the  meantime,  and 
the  only  way  to  choke  him  off  marry- 
ing her.  Of  course,  for  your  dear 
boy's  sake,  it  is  most  undesirable  that 
he  should  marry  any  one,  isn't  it  ? 

[Exit. 

LADY   GWEN. 

Good-bye,  dear  Miss  Somerton. 
(Stamps.)  Oh,  you  horrid,  gossip- 
mongering,  squalid  pig! 

SCENE  VI. — Same  room. 

Enter  Miss  DALRYMPLE,  who  walks 
up  and  down  touching  things 
affectionately.  Enter  LORD 
WILLIAM. 

MISS  DALRYMPLE. 

How  nice  it  is  to  be  back  again  ! 
Here's  William.  How  do  you  do, 
Lord  William;  (LORD  WILLIAM  holds 
out  his  hand  with  his  head  turned  away.) 
Oh  !  I  forgot.  There  was  a  stipula- 
tion that  if  I  came  back  you  were  not 
to  speak  to  nor  look  at  me  except  in 
public,  wasn't  there  1 

[LORD   WILLIAM  nods  and  pre- 
pares to  go  out. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Oh  !  don't  go.  I  shan't  mind  you. 
Couldn't  you  say  "Yes"  and  "No"? 
That  would  commit  neither  of  us  to 
anything,  would  it  ? 

[LORD  WILLIAM  stands  sideways 
and  shakes  his  head. 
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MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

How  tiresome  you  are  !  Perhaps 
you  think  you  have  said  enough 
already  ? 

[Silence.  Miss  DALRYMPLE  walks 
about  and  pulls  out  her  gown, 
arranging  lace,  &c. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Oh,  by -the -bye,  do  you  think  I 
ought  to  confess  to  Samuel  ?  I  couldn't 
make  up  my  mind. 

[LORD  WILLIAM  turns  away. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Well,  you  are  a  cheerful  companion. 
Perhaps  you  have  more  to  say  to  Miss 
Somerton.  Well,  go  off  to  her. 

[LORD  WILLIAM  prepares  to  go. 
Miss  DALRYMPLE  runs  after 
him,  lays  hand  on  his  arm,  and 
drags  him  back. 

MISS    DALRYMPLE. 

No,  don't !  I  don't  wish  you  to  go 
to  her.  She'll  tell  you  all  sorts  of 
horrid  things  that  aren't  true  again, 
and  you'll  believe  them. 

[LORD  WILLIAM  shakes  his  head. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE  (joyfully}. 

You  won't  ?  (In  a  loud  voice}  I 
wish  I  had  Sir  George  here.  He 
would  be  nice  to  me. 

[LORD  WILLIAM  shakes  her  hand 
off  angrily, 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Sir  George  is  so  intelligent.   Is  any- 
thing the  matter  1    Dear  George — 
[LORD    WILLIAM     stamps     and 
moves  away. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

You're  not  going,  are  you?  You 
don't  inconvenience  me  a  bit — you're 
so  unobtrusive.  It  is  so  nice  never 
to  be  contradicted,  and  to  say  just 
what  one  likes.  (Silence.  Stamps 
her  foot.)  I  wish  you'd  say  some- 
thing, even  if  it  were  unpleasant.  I 
hate  grumpy  people.  I  do  think 
(pulling  out  handkerchief)  you  might 
be  kind  to  me  when  you  know  what 
trouble  I  am  in.  Lady  Gwen.  said  I 


might  depend  on  your  being  nice  to 
me — do  you  call  this  being  nice  ? 

[LORD  WILLIAM  smiles  and  nods. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Oh,  you  do  1  By  the  way,  I  never 
gave  you  back  your  ring.  I  tied  it 
round  my  neck  to  remember.  (Tries 
to  untie  ribbon.}  You  might  undo  it 
for  me.  (Holds  up  ribbon.  LORD 
WILLIAM  retreats  and  shakes  head.} 
Well,  you  are  rude.  Here  it  is. 
You  can  give  it  to  Miss  Somerton. 
(Holds  it  out.  LORD  WILLIAM  turns 
away.)  Won't  you  have  it  ?  You 
could  have  lovely  studs  made  out  of 
it,  and  you  could  think  of  me  when 
you  wore  them.  I  suppose  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  thinking  of  me 
even  if  I  were  Lady  Marchmont. 

[LORD  WILLIAM  turns  sharp 
round  angrily  and  stops. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Or  Mrs  Samuel.  I  don't  think 
Samuel  would  mind.  I  am  sure  he 
wouldn't  feel  at  all  unkindly  towards 
you.  He  doesn't  thirst  for  people's 
blood  a  bit. 

[Tenders  the  ring  again.  LORD 
WILLIAM  takes  it  and  throws  it  to 
the  other  side  of  the  room.  Exit. 

MISS    DALRYMPLE 

(waits  till  he  is  quite  gone  and  looks 

for  ring}. 

What  waste,  and  what  a  naughty 
temper.  (Finds  it  and  slips  it  on  to 
ribbon  again.}  I  shall  offer  it  him 
again  presently. 

Enter  Miss  SOMERTON. 

MISS  DALRYMPLE  (offering  hand}. 
Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Miss  Somerton  ? 
[Miss  SOMERTON  takes  no  notice. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE 

(rather  disconcerted}. 
I  did  not  know  you  were  staying 
here. 

MISS  SOMERTON  (very  coldly}. 
The  surprise  is  mutual.     I  never 
thought  you   would  be — courageous 
enough  to  return  here. 
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MISS  DALRYMPLE  (cheerfully}. 
Why  not? 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

I  understand  there  are  reasons 
why  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find 
you  received  here. 

MISS   DALRTMPLE. 

Because  I  broke  off  my  engagement 
to  William  ? 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

I  suppose  it  is  wiser  to  speak  of 
it  so. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

I  should  have  thought  you  would 
have  approved  of  my  breaking  off 
the  engagement. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

I  think  all  Lord  William's  friends 
must  be  glad  that  he  has  escaped. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Escaped?  Surely  that  is  not  a 
very  kind  way  to  put  it. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

That  is  the  way  his  friends  put  it, 
and  that  he  puts  it  himself  now  that 
he  sees  more  clearly 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Oh,  William  says  so,  does  he? 
Dear  William  prattles  so  artlessly. 

[Silence. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

I  must  go  and  examine  William  on 
this  subject. 

MISS   SOMERTON. 

I  do  not  think  you  need  trouble. 
Lady  Gwen.  asked  me  to  look  after 
him  and  amuse  him  this  afternoon. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Let  us  go  and  look  for  him  to- 
gether. 

[Miss  SOMERTON  stares  at  her 
coldly  from  head  to  foot,  moves 
away.  Miss  DALRYMPLE  fol- 
lows. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE 

(stagily  with  gesture). 
Lead  on — I  follow  to  the  death  1 

[Exeunt. 


LADY  GWEN.  and  Miss  SOMERTON 
sitting  at  one  side  of  the  room, 
Miss  DALRYMPLE  alone  at  the 
other. 

LADY    GWEN. 

(rising  and  going  across). 
I  must  not  let  dear  Susan  sit  by 
herself  over  there.     Come  over  to  us, 
dear. 

MISS  DALRYMPLE  (rather  Utterly). 

Thank  you,  dear  Gwen. ;  but  I  am 
not  good  enough  for  that  lady.  I 
come  off  black  if  I  go  nearer. 

LADY    GWEN. 

What  nonsense ! 

MISS    DALRYMPLE. 

Her  purity  is  so  spotless!  She 
cannot  touch  me  with  the  hem  of 
her  garment  for  fear  that  her  virtue 
should  take  to  itself  wings  and  dis- 
appear. It  must  be  dreadful  to  have 
so  precarious  a  grasp  of  it,  mustn't  it, 
Gwen.  ? 

LADY    GWEN. 

What  nonsense!  (Bending  down) 
Why,  Susan  dearest,  you  aren't  going 
to  let  Blanche  get  the  better  of  you, 
are  you  ? 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Yes,  dear,  I  think  so. 

[In  depressed  tone. 

LADY   GWEN. 

Why,  where's  your  courage  ? 
y 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

I  never  had  any.  I  was  born  a 
coward,  thank  goodness. 

LADY    GWEN. 

Aren't  you  going  to  fight  for  me? 
Come,  come,  brisk  up !     Courage ! 
[Goes  back  across  the  room.     Miss 
DALRYMPLE  follows,   and   sits 
beside  Miss  SOMERTON. 

MISS   SOMERTON 

(rising  and  going  to  window). 
What  a  lovely  moonlight   night! 
Shall  we  go  out  ?    Do  come,  it  looks 
exquisite.      You    don't   mind,    Lady 
Gwen.  ? 

[Steps  out  of  French  window. 
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LADY   GWEN. 

I  should  prefer  it. 

[Exit  Miss  SOMERTON.  Miss 
DALRYMPLE  hastily  turns  her 
back  to  LADY  GWEN.  and 
stamps  angrily. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Well,  dear,  that  wasn't  much  of  a 
success.  (Cheerfully]  We  must  try 
again. 

LADY  GWEN.  (angrily}. 

She  shall  either  apologise  or  she 
shall  leave  my  house.  I  will  go  to 
her,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  say 
what  I  mean. 

Enter  LORD  WILLIAM,  stands,  hesi- 
tates, goes  across  to  Miss  DAL- 
RYMPLE. 

LORD  WILLIAM. 

Are  you  afraid  to  go  out  too,  Miss 
Dalrymple  ? 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Very  much ;  the  atmosphere  is  too 
chilly. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

It's  really  quite  warm,  but  I'll 
fetch  you  a  wrap.  [Turns  to  go. 

MISS    DALRYMPLE 

(rises  and  goes  across  the  room}. 
You  need  not.     I  was  alluding  to 
the  mental  atmosphere. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

What  has  Blanche- 
Miss  DALRYMPLE. 

Miss  Somerton's  efforts  have  been 
crowned  with  success.  I  said  the 
atmosphere  was  chilly.  I  made  a 
mistake.  She  is  making  this  house 
too  hot  to  hold  me. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

Has  Gwen. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Gwen.  has  been  in  every  way  most 
kind. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Have  /  failed  in  respect  ? 
[Follows  her  and  stands  behind  her. 
VOL.  CLXX. — NO.  MXXXIII. 


MISS  DALRYMPLE  (shaJces  her  head}. 
In  no  way;   but  your  guests  are 
not  so  punctilious. 

LORD    WILLIAM, 

In  what  way  ? 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Oh,  they  behave  towards  me  as  the 
smartly  improper  ought  to  behave 
to  a  suspected  offender,  though  Miss 
Somerton  is  good  enough  to  say  that 
if  a  girl  is  in  a  good  set  it  is  really 
almost  as  respectable  for  her  to  run 
away  before  her  marriage  as  after. 

LORD    WILLIAM. 

Confound  her  impudence ! 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

You  see  her  friends  solve  the  diffi- 
culty by  not  running  away  at  all. 
Everything  comes  in  time  to  her  who 
has  a  detachable  husband.  (Laugh- 
ing a  little.}  Well,  well — it  is  a  queer 
world,  my  dear  William — (throivs  her- 
self on  chair}  —  it  is  only  the  truly 
virtuous  like  you  and  me  who  are 
thoroughly  uncomfortable. 

LORD  WILLIAM  (sitting  on  arm  of 
chair}. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  uncomfort- 
able, thank  you. 
MISS  DALRYMPLE  (laughing  a  little}. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  truly  virtuous. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Tell  me  what  I  can  do.  ( Walks 
up  and  down  the  room.}  Do  you 
suppose  I  do  not  reproach  myself? 
If  it  had  not  been  for  my  beastly 
tomfoolery 

MISS  DALRYMPLE  (turning  with  a 
frown). 

No,  do  not  blame  yourself.  I 
should  have  been  more  careful,  but  I 
was  so  dull,  .  .  .  and  I  thought 
Samuel  made  it  all  right.  .  .  .  Per- 
haps I  may  mention  now  that  I  have 
a  brother  Samuel.  (Laughs.}  It's  a 
horrid  name,  isn't  it?  I  couldn't 
marry  any  one  of  the  name. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Susan  !     (Comes  quickly  across  and 
bends  over  her.}     Were  you  all  the 
2s 
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time  talking  what  young  beasts  call 
tommy-rot  ? 

MISS   DALRYMPLB. 

I'm  sorry. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Can  you  forgive  me  for  putting  you 
in  a  hole  ? 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

I  forgave  it  long  ago. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

You  darling  !  You  might  go  a 
little  further. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

I've  gone  a  little  further. 

LORD  WILLIAM. 

Have  you  ?  How — how — far  have 
you  gone? 

MISS  DALRYMPLE. 

Miss  Somerton  will  tell  you. 

[Looks  up  and  begins  to  laugh 
a  little. 

LORD  WILLIAM. 

Could  you  go  a  little  further  still  ? 

MISS  DALRYMPLE. 

How  far  do  you  want  me  to  go  1 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

I  want  you  to  be  my  wife. 

[Takes  her  hand  and  raises  her 
from  chair. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

You  are  infinitely  good,  but  how 
can  I  when  your  friends  won't 
receive  me  ? 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Stuff  and  nonsense  !  Has  Gwen. 
not  received  you  1 

[Putting  arm  round  her  waist. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

Yes. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

Well,  she's  the  only  relation  that 
matters.  She's  the  only  near  one  I've 
got — except  you. 

MISS   DALRYMPLE. 

My  dear  William — except  who  ? 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

My  wife.  (Stoops  and  kisses  her 
hair.)  You  called  me  your  dear 
William. 

MISS    DALRYMPLE. 

Oh,  you  are  going  far  too  quick  ! 


LORD    WILLIAM. 

Not  a  bit. 


MISS    DALRYMPLE. 

I  can't  marry  you  if  people  won't 
speak  to  me. 

Re-enter  LADY  GWEN.  Miss  DAL- 
RYMPLE starts  away  from  LORD 
WILLIAM. 

LADY  GWEN. 

Why  did  you  not  come  out,  Susan  1 
It  was  lovely. 

LORD  WILLIAM. 

She  was  better  employed. 
[Taking  Miss  DALRYMPLE'S  hand 
again. 

Re-enter  Miss  SOMERTON. 

MISS  DALRYMPLE  (rather  confused). 
Oh,   it  was    too    cold — too    hot — 
too 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

The  fact  was  I  made  her  stay,  and 
hereafter  Susan  has  got  to  do  all  I 
tell  her. 

LADY   GWEN. 

(running  up  and  embracing  her). 
Susan  !     Oh,  you  dear  girl !     Are 
you  going  to  marry  him  1 

LORD   WILLIAM 

(turning  to  Miss  SOMERTON). 
I  have  to  thank  you  for  giving 
Susan  the  turn  in  the  right  direction, 
Miss  Somerton.  I  believe  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  your  influence  that 
she  has  stuck  to  her  resolution  to  be 
my  wife.  * 

[Takes  Miss  DALRYMPLE'S  hand. 
Miss  SOMERTON  frowns  and 
turns  away. 

LADY   GWEN. 

It  is  delightful.  Susan  will  be  a 
charming  sister. 

LORD   WILLIAM. 

We  shall  be  a  charming  couple — 
William  and  Susan,  at  your  service !  ! 

[Salutes. 
CURTAIN. 
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FEW  more  genuine  and  heart- 
felt pleasures  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  hardened  critic  than  that 
of  welcoming  a  really  promising 
recruit  to  the  ranks  of  litera- 
ture. Reviewers  have,  indeed, 
been  known  to  lose  their  mental 
balance  altogether  in  the  ecstasy 
of  "  discovering "  some  new 
versifier,  who  has  subsequently 
turned  out  to  be  considerably 
less  than  even  a  "  minor  "  poet. 
But  we  trust  that  we  shall  not 
be  thought  guilty  of  extrava- 
gance when  we  offer  our  warm 
congratulations  to  the  authors 
of  the  very  workmanlike  bio- 
graphies which  lie  before  us.1 
Mr  Dickson,  we  understand, 
has  already  done  sound  work 
in  the  field  of  historical  investi- 
gation, but  this,  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  his  first  book.  Colonel 
Vetch  and  Mr  Balfour  also  are 
novices,  to  the  best  of  our  belief. 
Each,  no  doubt,  was  peculiarly 
well  qualified  to  deal  with  his 
special  theme.  Mr  Dickson  is 
Sir  Robert  Murdoch  Smith's 
son-in-law,  and  what  is  perhaps 
the  best,  and  is  certainly  the 
best-proportioned,  biography  in 
the  language  came  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  his  subject ; 
the  connection  of  Colonel  Vetch, 
in  his  own  person  and  that  of 
his  father,  with  the  corps  of 


Royal  Engineers,  to  which  Sir 
Gerald  Graham  belonged,  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  ninety- 
five  years ;  and  Mr  Graham 
Balfour  can  point,  not  merely  to 
the  tie  of  kinship,  but  also  to 
constant  association  and  close 
intimacy  with  Mr  Stevenson 
during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  as  a  qualification  for  his 
office.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  not  one  of  the  trio  has 
proved  unworthy  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, and  to  be  able  to  award 
to  all  a  substantial  share  of 
praise. 

Mr  Balfour's  was,  doubtless, 
the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
task.  The  details  of  Mr  Steven- 
son's history  were  already  to  a 
great  extent  public  property ; 
but  the  "  filling  in "  which  is 
justly  looked  for  in  every  full- 
dress  biographical  work  is  con- 
sequently the  more  concerned 
with  matters  of  an  intimate  and 
domestic  nature.  Public  expec- 
tation, again,  had  been  sharpened 
by  the  announcement  that  a 
thoroughly  practised  and  dex- 
terous hand  was  to  undertake 
the  preparation  of  this  official 
and  authorised  record.  Mr 
Colvin  himself,  we  believe,  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  his 
substitute  has  acquitted  himself 
of  his  duty  with  commendable 
taste  and  discretion.  In  the 
first  place,  he  has  done  the 


1  The  Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  By  Graham  Balfour.  2  vols. 
Methuen:  1901. 

Life,  Letters,  and  Diaries  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  V.C. 
By  Colonel  R.  H.  Vetch,  C.B.  Blackwood  :  1901. 

The  Life  of  Major-General  Sir  Robert  Murdoch  Smith,  K.C.M.G.  By  W.  K. 
Dickson.  Blackwood :  1901. 
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necessary  patchwork  with  neat- 
ness and  care ;  and  that  much 
of  what  he  had  to  do  was  patch- 
work is  plain  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  mass  of  material, 
published  and  unpublished, 
which  Mr  Stevenson  left  behind 
him.  In  the  second  place,  he 
has  turned  all  the  ticklish 
corners  in  his  road  with  firm- 
ness and  precision ;  and  of  such 
corners  every  biographer  must 
needs  have  a  full  allowance. 

But  there  is  a  third  par- 
ticular in  regard  to  which  Mr 
Balfour  deserves  especial  credit. 
By  a  species  of  vicarious  retri- 
bution, affectation  and  self- 
consciousness  have  consistently 
dogged  almost  all  such  as  have 
written  about  the  author  of 
whose  art  and  accomplishment 
affectation  and  self  -  conscious- 
ness were  the  fundamental 
principles.  The  reminiscences 
of  his  life  and  character  put 
forth  by  persons  who  knew  him 
by  sight  or  sported  with  him 
in  infancy,  are,  with  scarcely 
a  single  exception,  deplorable 
performances.  The  "  common 
Stevensonian "  almost  invari- 
ably writes  as  though  he  be- 
longed to  some  inner  ring  to 
which  alone  it  has  been  given 
to  enter  the  most  secret  place  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  adequately 
to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the 
idol.  Wistful  references  to  the 
east  winds  of  Edinburgh  and 


the  quadrangle  of  its  University 
at  one  end  of  the  tale,  and 
knowing  allusions  to  obscure 
localities,  with  unpronounceable 
names,  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere at  the  other,  form  the 
orthodox  framework  of  the  com- 
positions of  such  gentlemen. 
The  stuffing  consists  of  the  most 
hackneyed  passages  from  the 
master's  writings,  selected  ac- 
cording to  taste,  but  with  due 
observance  of  the  inviolable  rule 
that  the  "windless  stricture  of 
frost "  must  be  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample of  his  incomparable  style, 
and  the  "brindled  hair"  of  a 
contemporary  man  of  letters  as 
an  illustration  of  the  playful 
way  in  which  literary  gents 
chaff  one  another  in  public. 
Over  the  whole  piece  there  will 
be  diffused  an  atmosphere  of 
virtuous  exclusiveness,  of  as- 
sured though  not  too  aggressive 
superiority,  such  as  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  walk  and  conversa- 
tion of  amateurs  of  Mr  Brown- 
ing and  Mr  Meredith.1  Now  Mr 
Balfour,  we  are  thankful  to  say, 
has  contrived  to  write  about  his 
hero  and  cousin  without  falling 
into  the  strain  of  far-fetched 
eulogy.  He  does  not  regard 
him  as  a  celebrity  to  be  ex- 
ploited, or  as  a  prodigy  whose 
end  is  to  bring  glory  to  the 
showman.  He  has  eschewed 
the  petty  airs  and  graces  of 
an  esoteric  disciple;  he  writes 


1  When  Mr  Stevenson  set  up  house  in  Samoa,  Mr wrote  to  him :  "  Since 

Byron  was  in  Greece,  nothing  has  appealed  to  the  ordinary  literary  man  so  much 
as  that  you  should  be  living  in  the  South  Seas."  Why  this  should  appeal  so 
strongly  to  the  ordinary,  or  the  extraordinary,  literary  man,  you  are  not  told  ; 
but  you  cannot  help  feeling  that  Mr  — —  would  have  written  to  precisely  the 
same  effect  had  the  victim  of  his  fatuity  pitched  his  tent  at  the  North  Pole  or  in 

the  crater  of  Vesuvius.      Those  of  our  readers  who  cannot  guess  Mr 's  name 

"in  once"  (and  the  touch  is  unmistakable)  will  find  it  in  vol.  ii.,  and  there  at 
p.  105. 
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simply  and  straightforwardly 
from  certain  knowledge,  and 
not  out  of  foolishness  or  a  vain 
imagination. 

In  one  of  those  strings  of 
paragraphs  (causeries  we  believe 
they  are  called)  which  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  the  press, 
and  in  which  the  most  familiar 
facts  about  standard  authors 
are  communicated  with  all  the 
eclat  of  new  discoveries,  as,  for 
example,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  lame ;  while  the  most  trivial 
circumstances  in  their  lives  form 
the  text  of  endless  comment,  as, 
for  example,  that  the  Bronte 
family  did  their  washing  at 
home  (wiser  they  than  the 
priests  of  the  Bronte  cult  who 
have  been  washing  the  dirty 
linen  of  that  unhappy  house  for 
the  last  half  century  !) — in  one 
of  these  ridiculous  causeries,  we 
say,  we  recently  read  that  the 
childhood  of  Lord  Byron  was  a 
period  in  his  life  which  had  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  "thrashed 
out."  We  waive  the  question 
of  the  propriety  of  "  thrashing 
out  "  the  childhood  of  anybody; 
but,  if  the  process  be  a  legiti- 
mate one,  it  was  certainly  car- 
ried out  in  the  case  of  Mr 
Stevenson,  and  the  arms  which 
wielded  the  flail  were  his  own. 
The  operation  was  conducted 
by  him  with  great  address  and 
charm.  The  'Child's  Garden 
of  Verses'  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  tours  de  force  which 
he  or  any  one  else  ever  exe- 
cuted ;  and  its  author  could 


hardly  fail  to  be  interesting  in 
recounting  the  story  of  his  early 
years.  Yet  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  proportion 
of  grain  to  chaff  is  really  con- 
siderable when  the  amount  of 
toil  expended  is  taken  into  the 
reckoning.  At  the  very  most, 
the  childhood  depicted  so  min- 
utely by  himself l  was  but  the 
quintessence  of  the  lives  led 
by  the  offspring  of  the  average 
parent  of  the  period  in  the  rank 
of  life  and  with  the  religious 
views  of  Thomas  Stevenson. 
Louis,  we  know,  learned  "The 
Lord's  my  Shepherd,"  and  "  I  to 
the  hills,"  besides,  we  dare  say, 
"  Ye  gates  lift  up,"  and  u  O,  send 
Thy  light  forth  and  Thy  truth," 
and  many  another  lyric  from 
the  same  collection.  But  in 
every  second  household  in  Heriot 
Row,  we  venture  to  conjecture, 
those  identical  verses  were  being 
committed  to  memory, — for 
hymns,  with  their  unreality  of 
sentiment,  and  their  profusion 
of  pinchbeck  imagery,  had  not 
yet  wholly  displaced  the  im- 
pressive, though  often  rugged, 
numbers  of  Rous's  metrical  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms.  Where  was 
the  nursery  in  the  'Fifties  and 
the  early  'Sixties  which  was  not 
presided  over  by  a  rigid  Presby- 
terian, and  in  which  the  writings 
of  a  mysterious  being  called 
M'Cheyne  were  not  as  strongly 
in  evidence  of  a  Sunday  as  the 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress '  itself  ?  We 
are  confident  that  Master  Louis 
was  occasionally  carried  by  his 


1  It  has  always  struck  us  as  a  remarkable  omission  that  in  describing  the 
sleepless  nights  of  his  early  years  and  "the  terror  that  flieth  in  darkness,"  Mr 
Stevenson  makes  no  mention  of  the  cry  of  "Caller  Ou!"  once  so  familiar  at 
night  in  the  residential  parts  of  Edinburgh,  and,  when  delivered  with  the  true 
Newhaven  howl,  by  far  the  most  fearsome  sound  which  an  Edinburgh  child  lying 
awake  in  bed  was  likely  to  hear. 
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"Cummie"  as  a  treat  to  hear  the 
great  Dr  Candlish,  or  even 
pounded  on  his  little  legs  out 
the  Lothian  Road  to  try  the 
preaching  of  the  justly  re- 
spected Mr  Wilson — if  indeed 
the  Barclay  Church,  that  most 
incongruous  of  all  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  was  then  in  existence. 
Nor  are  we  able  to  perceive  any- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  in  his 
juvenile  attempts  at  literature. 
Every  boy  with  the  slightest 
turn  for  letters  has  scribbled 
epics  after  the  manner  of  Pope's 
4  Iliad,'  or  romances  in  the  man- 
ner of  '  Marmion,'  or  tales  in  the 
manner  of  Mr  Ballantyne,  or 
has  at  least  made  believe  to  con- 
duct a  periodical,  serious  or 
comic.  The  one  early  effort  of 
Mr  Stevenson's  which  we  would 
have  given  a  good  deal  to  see  is 
a  description  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Peebles  in  the  style  of  the 
'  Book  of  Snobs,'  written  before 
he  was  thirteen.  Our  impres- 
sion is  that,  though  he  never 
was  at  the  pains  to  develop  it, 
he  possessed  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree a  gift  for  the  satirical  pre- 
sentation of  character,  which  if 
he  had  chosen  to  exercise  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the 
field  which  his  country  offers  to 
such  a  talent,  his  reputation 
would  have  stood  even  higher 
than  it  does  at  the  present 
moment. 

About  his  school -days  Mr 
Stevenson  was  less  communi- 
cative than  about  the  period 
preceding  his  exit  from  the 
nursery,  and  his  biographer 
has  not  been  able  to  add  very 
much  to  what  is  already  known. 
He  has  left  no  lasting  tradition 
behind  him  at  the  Edinburgh 
Academy,  though  we  have 


heard  a  vague  story  that  in- 
stead of  spending  his  daily 
penny  for  luncheon  he  used  to 
save  it  up,  with  a  view  to  an 
expedition  on  Saturday  to 
Leith,  where  the  company  of 
seafaring  men  was  to  be  readily 
obtained.  He  spent  only  two 
years  at  that  famous  school,  and 
we  have  it  on  good  authority 
that  in  the  printed  school-list 
for  1862  his  name  appears 
among  the  "gytes"  as  Steven- 
son, Robert,  while  in  the  list 
for  1863  it  is  rendered  as 
Stevenson,  Lewis  R.  This  is 
the  sort  of  vital  fact  which 
will  be  greedily  seized  upon  by 
those  whose  amusement  it  is  to 
"  thrash  out "  the  lives  of  great 
men,  and  we  are  happy  to 
make  them  a  present  of  the 
information.  It  was  certainly 
a  strange  freak,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  to  alter  the  spelling 
of  his  second  name  merely 
because  he  had  taken  a  dislike 
to  a  prominent  fellow -towns- 
man who  employed  the  ordin- 
ary Scotch  mode  of  spelling 
that,  his  own,  patronymic. 
What  Mr  Stevenson  would 
have  done  had  his  baptismal 
names  chanced  to  be  William 
Ewart,  we4  scarcely  like  to 
think.  With  his  sinking  of 
the  Balfour,  which  was  his 
third  name,  we  have  much 
more  sympathy.  Had  he  pro- 
secuted his  forensic  career  with 
any  success  he  would  infallibly 
have  "got"  Mr  "Balfour-' 
Stevenson,"  one  of  those  super- 
fluous and  meaningless  double 
surnames  which  possess  an  un- 
accountable attraction  for  a 
considerable  section  of  the 
Scots  middle  class.  After 
leaving  the  Academy,  he  was 
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sent  for  a  term  to  a  boarding- 
school  near  London, — not  Mr 
John  Lyon's  celebrated  founda- 
tion at  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  but 
"  Spring  Grove,"  Isleworth, — 
and  he  subsequently  finished 
his  schooling  at  a  small  private 
seminary  in  Edinburgh.  It  is 
not  a  little  curious,  as  illustrat- 
ing the  different  views  of  life 
taken  by  different  people,  to 
reflect,  that  while  Mr  Thomas 
Stevenson,  the  well-to-do  civil 
engineer,  was  thus  providing 
his  only  child  with  an  educa- 
tion which,  except  as  regards 
the  Academy,  had  no  preten- 
sions whatever  to  being  first- 
rate,  Mrs  Oliphant  -had  begun 
to  work  her  fingers  to  the  bone 
in  order  to  be  able  to  send  her 
boys  to  Eton.  Both  parents, 
perhaps,  might  have  found  a 
via  media  which  would  have 
led  to  more  satisfactory  results, 
though  Mrs  Oliphant  could 
have  pleaded  the  authority  of 
no  less  a  person  than  David 
Hume  for  the  estimation  in 
which  she  held  Henry's  holy 
shade.  Certain  it  is,  we  think, 
that  had  Mr  Thomas  Stevenson 
lived  thirty  years  later  he  would 
have  realised  how  all-important 
it  is  for  a  boy  who  has  been  at 
school  in  Scotland,  and  whose 
life  is  to  be  passed  in  his  native 
land,  to  breathe  for  a  few  years 
the  larger  ether  and  serener  air 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

This  privilege  Mr  Stevenson 
was  not  destined  to  enjoy, 
though  we  believe  that  he 
would  have  drawn  incalculable 
benefit  from  it.  There  is  no 
use  in  mincing  matters,  and 
it  is  unquestionable  that  do- 
mestic training  had  conspired 
with  a  constitutional  tendency 


to  develop  self  -  consciousness 
in  him  to  an  alarming  degree. 
To  refer  to  his  eccentricity  in 
dress — reassumed,  after  a  tem- 
porary suspension,  when  he  was 
old  enough  to  know  better — 
is  to  adduce  sufficient  proof  of 
the  predominance  in  him  of 
this  fatal  quality.  We  think 
none  the  worse  of  a  young 
fellow  for  being  a  bit  of  a 
dandy  :  it  indicates  an  abhor- 
rence of  those  slovenly  habits, 
those  "  dressing  -  gown  -  and- 
slipper  tricks,"  which,  if  not 
sternly  checked  in  youth,  will 
assuredly  obtain  the  mastery 
in  middle  age.  But  grossly 
to  violate  the  ordinary  con- 
ventions of  dress,  whether  a 
sense  of  comfort  or  of  artistic 
effect  be  made  the  excuse  — 
still  more  to  wear  long  hair  and 
even  seem  to  be  the  reverse  of 
soigne  in  the  matters  which 
concern  the  adornment  of  the 
person  —  indicates  a  frame  of 
mind  which  must  seriously 
obstruct  the  operation  of  the 
better  qualities  that  lie  beneath. 
The  truth  is  that  Stevenson 
was  not  a  Bohemian  of  the 
true  breed.  He  was  essentially 
the  burgess  masquerading  as 
the  Bohemian;  and  that  was 
just  the  difference  between  him 
and  his  no  less  brilliant  though 
less  celebrated  cousin,  "Bob.' 
How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
understanding  his  pedigree,  into 
which  even  the  ingenuity  of 
antiquaries  could  not  contrive 
to  interpolate  James  Mohr? 
The  velvet  coat,  the  black 
shirt,  all  the  other  items  of 
the  panoply  of  eccentricity, 
were  donned,  whether  in  Princes 
Street  or  in  Piccadilly,  not  as 
a  matter  of  course  and  in  the 
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ordinary  nature  of  things,  but 
for  the  sake  of  being  odd ;  with 
an  eye  on  the  digito  monstrari; 
and  by  way  of  protest  and 
defiance  to  the  world  which 
went  on  its  own  way,  not 
much  concerning  itself  with 
youthful  genius  and  its  ob- 
trusive manifestations. 

Mr  Balfour  indeed  says  no 
more  than  what  is  strictly 
true  when  he  tells  us  that 
"  conventional  persons  and 
conventional  entertainments 
never  had  any  attraction  for 
him,  and  from  general  society 
in  Edinburgh  he  was  not  long 
in  withdrawing  himself  "  (i.  75). 
Neither  the  affection  of  the 
blood-relation  nor  the  enthus- 
iasm of  the  biographer  suggests 
any  valid  justification  for  this 
unhappy  line  of  policy.  His 
delicacy  of  health  did  not  be- 
come confirmed  until  some 
years  after  his  passing  at  the 
bar,  and  might  possibly  have 
been  aggravated  less  by  the 
entertainments  of  private  hos- 
pitality than  by  tavern-revels 
in  the  purlieus  of  the  old  town. 
One  circumstance,  it  is  true, 
Mr  Balfour  brings  out  very 
clearly,  which  might  well  cover 
a  multitude  of  much  more 
heinous  offences  than  could 
ever  have  been  laid  to  Mr 
Stevenson's  charge.  We  had 
often  wondered  why  he  never 
joined  a  good  club ;  why  he 
seems  to  have  absented  him- 
self from  the  festive  gatherings 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and 
why  we  never  hear  of  him  on 
the  links  at  Musselburgh  with 
the  late  Sir  Walter  Simpson 
— as  good  a  fellow  and  as  true 
a  friend  as  ever  breathed. 
The  reason  is  now  as  plain  as 


possible.  From  the  time  of 
his  reaching  manhood  almost 
up  to  the  time  of  his  passing 
advocate,  the  allowance  which 
his  father  made  him,  and  on 
which  he  was  dependent  for 
his  menus  plaisirs  (we  scarcely 
suppose  that  he  had  to  dress 
upon  it),  was  at  the  rate  of 
half -a- crown,  or,  at  the  very 
most,  five  shillings,  a  -  week ! 
No  wonder  that  he  was  driven 
to  seek  recreation  in  places 
where  an  extensive  and  peculiar 
knowledge  of  low  life  might 
indeed  be  easily  acquired,  but 
which  had  little  else  to  recom- 
mend them.  But  for  the  latent 
strain  in  him  of  the  "  Shorter 
Catechist"  (and  Mr  Henley's 
sonnet  seems  to  us  incompar- 
ably the  best  summary  of  the 
man  that  we  shall  ever  get), 
his  father's  singular  error  of 
judgment  might  well  have 
carried  in  its  train  his  mental 
and  moral  ruin. 

Mistaken  as  was  the  theory 
that  a  young  man  of  high 
spirits  and  generous  instincts 
was  to  be  kept  in  the  way  he 
should  go  by  restricting  him 
to  an  allowance  of  pocket- 
money  at  which,  we  suppose, 
many  a  sixth-form  boy  would 
turn  up  his  nose,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Mr  Stevenson 
had  within  his  reach  pleasures, 
the  attainment  of  which  would 
have  cost  him  nothing  save  a 
little  trouble.  Young  men  are 
not  to  suppose  that  they  have 
only  to  open  their  hands  for 
invitations  to  be  thrust  into 
them.  But  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  exertion  on  the  part 
of  a  man  of  Mr  Stevenson's 
gifts  might  have  made  it  cer- 
tain that  he  would  never  have 
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wanted  for  the  best  company 
that  the  town  had  to  afford. 
The  age  of  giants,  it  is  true, 
was  departed.  Wilson,  Jeffrey, 
Cockburn,  and  Hamilton  passed 
away  early  in  the  decade  which 
coincides  with  Mr  Stevenson's 
childhood.  But  a  sufficient 
number  of  distinguished  men 
remained — many  of  them  orna- 
ments of  the  profession  which 
he  selected  for  his  own — who 
were  deeply  imbued  with  the 
best  traditions  of  the  past,  who 
were  probably  not  less  able 
and  witty  than  even  the  most 
brilliant  members  of  the  Savile 
Club,  and  whose  acquaintance 
it  was  an  honour  for  any  young 
man  to  possess.  Of  such  sur- 
vivals of  an  even  greater  genera- 
tion let  us  endeavour  to  recall 
some  of  the  names. 

Aytoun  had  died  before  Mr 
Stevenson  had  finished  his 
schooling;  but  of  his  friends 
there  were  left  Mr  George 
Moir,  a  man  of  innumerable 
accomplishments  and  exquisite 
taste,  Mr  John  Skelton,  the 
willing  and  trusty  friend  of 
all  his  juniors  who  were  wise 
enough  to  take  advice,  and  Mr 
John  Blackwood,  of  whom  we 
need  say  no  more  in  the  pages 
of  this  Magazine.  Mr  Sellar 
was  the  Professor  of  Humanity 
in  the  University,  than  whom 
a  more  refined  and  admirable 
scholar  never  occupied  profes- 
sorial chair.  To  Sir  Alexander 
Grant,  Principal  in  the  same 
institution,  we  should  have  sup- 
posed that  ready  access  was 
available  through  the  medium 
of  the  amiable  and  brilliant 
James  Walter  Ferrier,  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Mr  Stevenson's 
finest  and  most  sincere  prose 


passages.  Lord  Neaves  was 
still  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
powers,  though  past  the  three- 
score years  and  ten,  and  his 
house  was  the  centre  of  all 
that  was  most  agreeable  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis.  On  another 
side  of  Charlotte  Square,  Lord 
Ardmillan,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  single-minded  of  men, 
remained  to  support  the  Whig 
tradition  with  indomitable  spirit 
and  energy.  In  Lord  Deas, 
again,  Mr  Stevenson  would 
have  found  one  whose  gruff- 
ness  of  manner  and  speech, 
no  less  than  his  vigour  of  in- 
tellect, recalled  the  Scottish 
judges  of  an  earlier  and  less 
polished  age.  Lord  Moncreiff 
— the  friend  and  colleague  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  of  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis,  and  of  Lord 
Clarendon — had  played  his  part 
in  high  politics,  and  had  ruled 
Scotland  during  the  Whig 
domination  almost  as  abso- 
lutely as  Lord  Melville  had 
done  under  an  older  regime. 
Finally,  in  Lord  Justice-General 
Inglis,Mr  Stevenson  would  have 
recognised  the  greatest  advocate 
who  ever  practised  at  the  Scotch 
bar,  and  a  judge  whom  Lord 
President  Blair,  had  he  been 
spared,  might  have  equalled, 
but  whom  no  one  could  have 
surpassed. 

Such  were  some  of  the  per- 
sonages whose  doors  might 
have  flown  open  to  receive  the 
promising  young  author  and 
advocate,  had  he  but  taken 
the  pains  to  master  the  very 
simple  secret  of  the  "  open 
sesame"  He  preferred  another 
course,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Fleeming  Jenkins,  of 
Mr  Edmund  Baxter,  whose 
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good  -  nature  and  kindliness 
were  quite  exceptional,  and  of 
Mr  Eobert  Hunter,  a  man  of 
great  abilities  and  solid  worth, 
scarcely  a  single  member  of  gen- 
eral society  in  Edinburgh  older 
than  himself  is  mentioned  whose 
favourable  notice  Mr  Stevenson 
sought  to  attract,  or  whose 
house  he  condescended  to  fre- 
quent. He  had  been  far  bet- 
ter occupied  in  dining  at  the 
hospitable  tables  of  those 
whom  we  have  named,  or  of 
his  father's  friends,  than  in 
concocting  the  practical  jokes 
of  which  Mr  Balfour  gives  us 
a  specimen  or  two.  Absolutely 
harmless  in  themselves,  these 
pranks,  we  confess,  make  very 
dreary  reading,  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  Mr  Steven- 
son and  his  friends  possessed 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
quality  for  which  the  inti- 
mates of  Mr  Peter  Magnus 
will  ever  be  remembered.  That 
he  came  to  see  the  error  he 
had  committed  in  turning  his 
back  on  such  men  of  the 
world  and  of  affairs  as  were 
accessible  to  him,  he  nowhere 
explicitly  admits,  though  we 
make  bold  to  say  that  we 
consider  it  quite  probable.  He 
was  far  too  wise  and  clear- 
headed to  cherish  many  delu- 
sions about  himself  ;  and  he 
must  have  realised  that  the 
gospel  of  life  according  to 
Kobert  Fergusson  had  com- 
pletely failed  to  impart  that 


robustness  and  reality  to  his 
work  of  which  it  stands  so 
manifestly  in  need.  The  phil- 
osophy contained  in  Scott's 
letters  to  his  eldest  son,  the 
Cornet,  may  not  set  forth  the 
whole  duty  of  man ;  but  it  pro- 
vides an  everyday  working  code, 
a  carte  du  pays  of  life,  which  is 
not  likely  to  lead  any  one  far 
astray.  We  always  suspect 
the  uneasy  consciousness  that 
his  point  of  view  in  such  mat- 
ters was  the  wrong  one  and 
Scott's  the  right,  to  be  ac- 
acountable  for  the  astound- 
ing and  otherwise  inexplicable 
harshness  of  Mr  Stevenson's 
judgment  upon  Lockhart  —  a 
man  whose  character  he  that 
presumes  seriously  to  attack 
must  indeed  be  fortified  by  the 
triple  brass  of  an  inordinate 
conceit  of  himself. 

That  Mr  Stevenson  would 
have  been  a  success  at  the  bar 
had  he  seriously  applied  himself 
to  that  profession,  we  do  not  for 
one  moment  imagine.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  uncongeni- 
ality  of  the  employment  and  the 
necessity  of  unremitting  appli- 
cation (the  £6  which  he  earned 
by  his  writings  in  Messrs  Skene 
&  Peacock's  office  is  a  miserable 
result  to  show  for  a  couple  of 
years'  work),  his  constitution 
would  in  all  probability  never 
have  sustained  the  stress  of 
work  which  must  be  undergone 
by  an  advocate  in  anything 
like  a  good  practice.1  His 


1  Mr  Balfour  tells  a  story,  new  to  us,  of  how  Mr  Stevenson  was  nonplussed 
by  a  judge  who  maliciously  desired  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  a  cause  which 
counsel  had  been  instructed  merely  to  "waken"  (Mr  Balfour  will  please  note, 
not  "revive").  Whether  propter  hoc  or  not,  we  cannot  tell;  but  it  is  certain 
that  on  one  occasion,  having  been  instructed  to  move  for  "intimation  and  ser- 
vice "  (the  simplest  of  an  advocate's  duties),  he  took  fright,  and  delegated  the 
task  to  Mr  John  Rankine,  now  Professor  of  Scots  Law  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 
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health  may  be  said  to  have 
finally  broken  down  in  1879. 
Thenceforth,  he  himself  writes 
to  Mr  Meredith,  in  1893,  he 
had  not  a  day's  real  health : 
"I  have  wakened  sick  and 
gone  to  bed  weary,  and  I  have 
done  my  work  unflinchingly. 
I  have  written  in  bed,"  he 
adds,  "and  written  out  of  it, 
written  in  hemorrhages,  writ- 
ten in  sickness,  written  torn 
by  coughing,  written  when  my 
head  swam  for  weakness,  and 
for  so  long,  it  seems  to  me,  I 
have  won  my  wager  and  re- 
covered my  glove."  The  boast 
is  assuredly  not  unjustified. 
He  finally  left  his  native  coun- 
try in  1888  to  cruise  among 
the  islands  of  the  South  Seas, 
and  settled  in  Samoa,  where 
he  enjoyed  comparative  vigour, 
and  where  his  life  was,  upon 
the  whole,  a  peaceful  and 
happy  one.  That  the  blight 
of  his  malady  to  some  extent 
broods  over  all  his  later  books 
is,  we  think,  incontestable. 
But  probably  the  great  crook 
in  his  lot  was  the  fact  that, 
no  matter  what  labour  he 
expended  on  what  he  essayed 
(and  of  sheer  recasting  and 
polishing  no  one  could  have 
been  more  prodigal),  he  never 
had  the  feeling  that  the  thing 
had  "come  twangingly  off." 
If  there  be  any  exception,  it 
is  the  '  Weir  of  Hermiston ' 
fragment ;  and  '  Weir  of  Her- 
miston,' when  all  is  said  and 
done,  is  but  a  brilliant  ana- 
chronism. 


His  essay  on  Burns  —  one 
of  the  most  seasonable  and 
courageous  contributions  ever 
made  to  the  literature  of  criti- 
cism —  stands  on  record  as  a 
proof  of  his  independence  of 
judgment  and  his  indifference 
to  popular  clamour.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, then,  to  doubt  that  he 
had  a  depressing  sense  of  his 
own  limitations  and  his  own 
comparative  futility?  It  was 
only  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  score  his  first  success 
with  the  great  reading  public 
by  means  of  a  work  which  is 
neither  a  very  good  fairy  tale 
nor  a  very  original  allegory. 
The  striking  episodes  with 
which  the  Bible  abounds  having 
long  been  out  of  fashion,  what 
more  natural  than  that  a  race 
of  preachers,  whose  hearts,  it 
is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  are 
superior  to  their  heads,  should 
pounce  with  glee  upon  Dr 
Jekyll  and  Mr  Hyde?  And 
the  pulpit  is  still  one  of  the 
most  expeditious  short-cuts  to 
popularity.  Of  the  experiments 
he  made  in  the  romance  of  ad- 
venture, few  will  probably  dis- 
pute that  '  Kidnapped  '  is  the 
best.1  Yet  to  mention  the 
poorest  of  Scott's  romances, 
written  prior  to  1827,  in  the 
same  breath  with  that  ingeni- 
ous and  well-contrived  story,  is 
to  subject  the  latter  to  too  high 
a  test.  Mr  Stevenson  never 
throws  off  the  air  of  make- 
believe  and  unreality ;  nor 
would  we  barter  Edward 
Waverley,  or  Henry  Morton, 


1  We  have  always  thought  that  one  of  his  happiest  inspirations  was  the  Eng- 
lish soldier  in  'Kidnapped  '  with  his  "I  tell  you  it's  'ot"  (Ed.  1886,  p.  197). 
This  is  the  sort  of  stroke  that  must  be  almost  as  satisfying  to  its  author  as  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine  to  James  Watt.  And  yet,  like  all  great  discoveries, 
how  simple  and  obvious  when  once  made  ! 
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or  even  Frank  Osbaldistone 
(and  nowadays  any  intelligent 
young  man  can  tell  you  what 
poor  worms  these  heroes  be; 
aye,  and  appeal  to  Sir  Walter's 
own  testimony  to  bear  them 
out),  for  a  baker's  dozen  of 
David  Balfours.  Mr  Steven- 
son's true  strength  lay  in  the 
limited  region  where,  in  order 
to  ensure  complete  triumph, 
artifice  must  not  only  be  ex- 
quisite but  also  palpable ;  in 
those  fantastic  realms  in  which 
the  recherch6  epithet  and  the 
unexpected  turn  of  phrase  are 
indispensable  conditions  of 
"playing  the  game."  And 
accordingly  his  really  material 
contributions  to  creative  litera- 
ture— if  such  it  can  be  called — 
are  to  be  found  in  '  The  New 
Arabian  Nights,'  in  '  Prince 
Otto,'  and  in  some  of  the  earlier 
tales,  such  as  "  The  Pavilion  on 
the  Links,"  whose  very  title 
should  suffice  to  keep  it  sweet. 
When  we  add  to  these  "Vir- 
ginibus  Puerisque  "  and  certain 
of  the  "Memories  and  Por- 
traits," we  have  practically  ex- 
hausted the  tale  of  his  best  and 
most  characteristic  work. 

Mr  Stevenson's  influence  has, 
no  question,  been  among  the 
most  powerful  stimulants  which 
have  acted  upon  the  younger 
men  of  letters  during  the  last 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  We 
doubt  whether,  upon  a  just  bal- 
ance, that  influence  has  been 
for  good.  That  the  somewhat 
haphazard  and  slipslop  manner 
which  was  too  apt  to  satisfy 
Mr  Trollope's  artistic  ideals 
should  be  abandoned,  is  well. 
That  a  writer  should  be  unable 
to  tell  a  plain  story  in  a  plain 
way  is  not  so  well.  Mr  Steven- 


son himself  played  the  "sedulous 
ape  "  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
and  the  performance  was  always 
clever  and  often  charming.  But 
the  sedulous  ape  of  a  sedulous 
ape  is  merely  fatiguing.  It  was 
right  for  him  to  spare  no  pains 
in  turning  out  the  very  best 
work  of  which  he  was  capable ; 
and  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
lay  aside  the  works  of  Mr  Car- 
lyle,  whose  mannerisms  are  apt 
to  be  catching.  Yet  when  we 
find  him  apparently  apprehen- 
sive of  being  contaminated  by 
the  Patavinity  of  Livy  (ii.  101), 
we  can  only  wonder  to  what 
greater  lengths  the  force  of 
over-refinement  and  euphuism 
can  go.  In  the  sphere  of  criti- 
cism, once  more,  Mr  Stevenson 
said  much  that  is  well  worth 
saying,  and  said  it  with  felicity 
and  point.  Yet  we  can  never 
forget  that  he  set  agoing  the 
common  cant  about  Scott's 
"  slovenliness."  "  111  -  written, 
ragged  book  "  ;  "  shambling 
sentences  "  ;  "  ungrammatical 
and  undramatic  rigmarole " ; 
"  languid  inarticulate  twaddle" : 
such  are  a  few  of  the  expressions 
which,  within  the  compass  of  a 
page  or  two,  he  thinks  fit  to 
apply  to  Sir  Walter's  writing. 
And  it  is  alt  nonsense  at  bottom, 
as  none  can  have  known  better 
than  he.  "  The  virago  lopped 
the  genealogical  tree,  by  de- 
manding haughtily, '  If  a  stream 
of  rushing  water  acknowledged 
any  relation  with  the  portion 
withdrawn  from  it  for  the  mean 
domestic  uses  of  those  who  dwelt 
on  its  banks  ?  '  "  Translate  this 
passage  into  the  true  Steven- 
sonian  dialect ;  and  does  any 
one  pretend  to  suppose  that 
'  Kob  Boy '  would  be  appreciably 
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the  better  for  the  process  ?  The 
Waverley  novels  reproduced  in 
the  lingo  of  Mr  Stevenson's 
imitators,  who  alternately  re- 
buke and  patronise  the  great  Ma- 
gician, would  be  almost  as  quaint 
and  instructive  a  phenomenon  as 
Mrs  Todgers's  idea  of  a  wooden 
leg.1  The  true  Stevenson,  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  is  not 
the  Stevenson  who  wrote  in  his 
private  diary — his  diary  ! — that 
"  when  we  sit  late  on  deck,  the 
trade-wind  still  chariots  over- 
head an  endless  company  of 
attenuated  clouds  "  (ii.  44).  Nor 
is  it  the  Stevenson  of  the  Vail- 
ima  prayers,  which  all  have  the 
note  of  "  the-finest-prayer-ever- 
delivered-to-a  Boston  audience." 
"  The  day  returns  and  brings  us 
the  petty  round  of  irritating 
concerns  and  duties.  Help  us 
to  play  the  man,  help  us  to 
perform  them  with  laughter 
and  kind  faces,  let  cheerfulness 
abound  with  industry,"  &c. 
This  from  the  man  who  in  his 
youth  had  sat  under  Dr  William 
Muir  of  St  Stephen's,  a  divine 
"mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  a 
repository  of  the  floating  liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ! 
No :  the  true  Stevenson  is  he 
shadowed  forth  in  the  vale- 
dictory address  to  the  Specu- 
lative Society ;  the  master  of  a 
unique  vein  of  ironical  humour; 
the  only  begetter  of  Prince 
Florizel ;  the  lad  that,  walking 
out  to  Swanston  one  evening, 
fell  in  with  a  pitman  who  told 
him  curious  stories  of  body- 


snatching,  "  and  spoke  with  the 
exaggerated  horror  that  I  have 
always  observed  in  common 
people  of  this  very  excusable 
misdemeanour  "  (i.  109). 

The  lives  of  Gerald  Graham 
and  Robert  Murdoch  Smith 
afford  a  striking  reminder  of 
the  vast  complexity  of  Brit- 
ish interests.  The  two  men 
were  practically 'contemporaries, 
Graham  having  been  born  in 
1831  and  Smith  in  1835.  They 
entered  the  same  branch  of 
her  Majesty's  service  within  a 
couple  of  years  of  one  another. 
Yet  no  two  careers  could  have 
been  more  dissimilar.  Active 
service  in  the  Crimea  (where 
he  won  the  Victoria  Cross  in 
the  attack  on  the  Redan),  in 
China,  and  in  Egypt,  sums  up 
Graham's;  while  Smith's  is  a 
record  of  excavations  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  Africa,  of  the 
construction  and  superintend- 
ence of  telegraphs  in  Persia, 
and  finally  of  the  control  of  a 
museum  of  science  and  art  in 
his  native  land.  We  should  be 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  any 
other  nation  in  the  world  could 
produce  a  similar  instance  of 
such  diversity  of  occupation 
under  the  guise  of  identity  of 
profession ;  and  their  case,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  is  so  far 
from  being  unique  that  it  is 
absolutely  typical  of  a  thousand 
others.  The  great  link  between 
the  two  men,  besides  that  of 
their  common  uniform,  is  their 


1  That  Scott  knew  the  trick  of  the  mot  propre  as  well  as  another  is  testified  by 
many  passages  in  the  novels,  but  by  none  more  than  the  concluding  sentence  of 
the  penultimate  paragraph  of  'Woodstock,'  which  describes  the  death  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee.  Had  Mr  Stevenson  hit  upon  that  "exhilarating  flash"  he  might 
well  have  deemed  himself  a  happy  man. 
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devotion  to  duty,  and  their  in- 
defatigable and  single-hearted 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  Queen 
and  country.  Those  qualities, 
to  be  sure,  are  not  so  rare  as 
to  call  for  special  notice ;  but 
when  they  are  combined  with 
many  other  excellences  of  char- 
acter and  of  intellect,  it  is  well 
that  they  should  be  commemo- 
rated from  time  to  time  in  the 
pages  of  a  biography. 

Sir  Gerald  Graham  was  re- 
puted in  his  day  to  be  the 
bravest  officer  in  the  British 
army.  In  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  his  old  friend  Lord 
Wolseley,  he  had  "  the  heart  of 
a  lion  and  the  modesty  of  a 
young  girl."  Yet  this  was  the 
man  who,  writing  from  before 
Sebastopol,  pronounced  war  to 
be  "  the  most  disagreeable  em- 
ployment in  the  world,"  apart 
from  its  excitement.  His  char- 
acter, as  here  presented,  re- 
minds one  not  a  little  of  Colonel 
Newcome,  and  the  analogy  is 
strengthened  by  the  unlucky 
invasion  of  the  City  which  in 
later  life  made  Graham  a 
poor  man.  The  details  of  the 
episode  are  the  familiar  ones, 
— the  hope  of  great  and  sudden 
riches — the  utter  inexperience 
of  business  —  the  refusal  to 
"get  out"  at  the  top  of  the 
market — the  chivalrous  cling- 
ing to  a  tottering  concern — 
the  final  collapse  and  liqui- 
dation. Yet  in  spite  of  mis- 
fortune Graham's  closing  years 
were  not  unhappy.  He  re- 
tained those  tastes  which,  al- 
most as  much  as  the  passion 
for  whist  or  bridge,  lay  the 
best  foundation  for  a  serene  old 
age :  a  keen  interest  in  affairs 
and  men,  and  a  genuine  affec- 


tion for  literature  in  all  its 
branches.  Golf,  too,  which  he 
took  up  as  Cato  took  up  Greek, 
provided  him  with  a  salubrious 
and  fascinating  pastime.  Yet 
he  should  have  abstained  from 
using  "link"  in  the  singular 
as  a  synonym  for  links  (p.  350). 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  "  stable- 
mew;  "  ? 

His  letters  to  his  family  from 
the  Crimea  tell  us  nothing  new 
about  the  war ;  but  they  form 
an  admirable  record  of  the 
work,  feelings,  and  opinions  of 
our  army.  He  is  not  slow  to 
give  expression  to  the  profound 
dissatisfaction  with  Lord  Raglan 
which  had  become  predominant 
before  the  end  of  1854.  "  The 
great  incubus,"  he  calls  him ; 
"the  impersonation  of  vis  in- 
ertice  of  the  British  army." 
"You  in  England,"  he  writes, 
"must  now  be  beginning  to 
become  aware,  despite  enthusi- 
astic *  correspondents,'  that 
Lord  Raglan  is  not  the  man 
you  took  him  for — neither  a 
great  tactician  nor  a  good 
general.  St  Arnaud  adroitly 
presented  his  only  good  point 
when  he  praised  Lord  Raglan's 
personal  indifference  to  danger. 
However,  whether  or  not  he 
has  shown  4the  '  courage  of  an 
ancient  hero,'  he  has  certainly 
not  displayed  the  resources  of  a 
modern  general "  (p.  53).  Lord 
Raglan,  unfortunately,  did  not 
survive  the  campaign,  to  come 
home  and  vindicate  his  general- 
ship in  a  post -prandial  speech. ' 

In  his  literary  judgments  Sir 
Gerald  again  calls  Colonel 
Newcome  to  our  memories. 
He  stuck  loyally  to  the  loves 
of  his  youth,  and  for  him 
Charles  Kingsley  never  lost  his 
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savour.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  poorly  he  thought  of  the 
"  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  " 
when  that  poem  first  reached 
him  in  the  trenches.  We  seem 
to  miss  in  his  criticisms  that 
note  of  an  independent  and 
commanding  mind  which  was 
so  marked  a  characteristic  of 
Edward  Hamley.  His  intel- 
lectual qualities  were  not  of 
the  first  order ;  yet  his  instincts 
were  sound,  and  his  views  on 
most  topics  "were  those  which 
become  an  honest  man  and  an 
English  gentleman.  He  much 
preferred  the  Authorised  to  the 
Revised  Version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (as  who  that  is  not 
a  pedant  does  not  ?) ;  and  he 
was  "dead  against"  female 
suffrage. 

Graham  possessed  a  fine  vein 
of  humour,  as  the  following 
description  of  a  dinner-party 
at  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  house 
near  Glasgow,  where  he  met 
Bulwer  -  Lytton,  abundantly 
testifies : — 

"  The  great  event  of  the  week  here 
has  been  the  installation  of  Bulwer  as 
Lord  Eector  of  the  University.  I  was 
not  present  at  that  ceremony,  where 
he  made  a  splendid  speech,  or  at  the 
dinner  given  by  the  civic  powers  on 
Friday.  I  have,  however,  seen  the 
lion  more  closely  than  I  should  have 
done  on  those  public  occasions. 
Whilst  here  he  stopped  at  Possil 
House,  the  residence  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
dinner  (Friday)  I  was  asked  to  dine 
at  Possil  House.  Of  course  the  host 
and  his  guest  were  at  the  civic  dinner, 
so  that  1  found  quite  a  ladies'  party. 
Another  officer,  and  a  son  of  Sir 
Archibald  (who  has  been  in  the 
Crimea),  and  myself  were  the  only 
representatives  of  the  lords  of  crea- 
tion. .  .  .  Young  Alison  is  a  remark- 
ably nice,  intelligent  young  fellow. 
He  served  in  the  Highland  Brigade 


in  the  Crimea,  and  we  had  many 
notes  to  compare  together.  In  the 
evening  a  literary  lady  and  I  talked 
about  German  literature.  She  pro- 
duced a  collection  of  autographs, 
containing  among  others  a  letter  from 
Carlyle.  The  subject  of  his  letter 
is  tobacco,  and  he  confines  himself 
strictly  to  it,  requesting  his  friend  to 
send  him  some  '  shag.'  Indeed,  except 
for  a  few  characteristic  Germanisms,  it 
is  about  as  uninteresting  as  those  of 
Dr  Johnson  when  he  writes  for  a  box 
of  pills  and  a  dose  of  salts.  Of  the 
different  cliques  of  society  here,  Lady 
Alison's  is  considered  about  the  first, 
and  the  literary  lady  is  the  only  one 
to  be  found  in  it  who  also  mixes  in 
the  town  society.  Thus  I  found  my 
friend  B.  knew  her,  though  he  knew 
no  one  else  of  the  party.  He  was 
not  there,  you  know.  As  a  married 
man  he  is  chained  to  the  bottom  of 
his  well,  and  cannot  go  climbing  up 
the  pole  for  sweetmeats  as  I  and 
others  (bears,  bores,  or  beaux)  do. 
May  he  at  least  find  truth  and  hap- 
piness there  as  others  similarly  situ- 
ated !  But  how  about  Bulwer  ? 
you  are  impatiently  asking.  Wait  a 
little,  as  we  did,  and  you  will  read. 
About  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  came 
two  gentlemen.  One  of  them  I  re- 
cognised at  once,  by  his  shaking 
hands  with  me,  as  Sir  Archibald 
Alison.  He  is  a  man  of  striking  ap- 
pearance, massive  nose,  high  fore- 
head, and  dignified,  kind  expression. 
He  speaks  with  a  broad  Scotch  ac- 
cent which  I  like.  His  companion 
was  a  big,  red-faced  man.  No  Bulwer 
here,  it  seems.  Presently,  however, 
enters  by  a  back-door  a  tall  thin  mau, 
whom  1  recognised  for  the  great 
novelist  (the  author  of  the  *  Cax- 
tons  '),  and  made  way  for  accordingly. 
His  eyes  scarcely  seemed  to  see  me  as 
he  made  his  way  towards  the  sofa. 
His  appearance  is  certainly  remark- 
able. You  will  remember  how  David 
Copperfield,  after  a  very  convivial 
party  with  his  friend  Steerforth, 
looks  at  himself  in  the  glass  and 
thinks  that  he  is  all  right  but  that 
his  hair  is  drunk.  Well,  Sir  Edward's 
hair  had  precisely  the  same  appear- 
ance. For  the  rest  he  has  a  high 
forehead,  aquiline  nose,  and  wears  a 
moustache  and  imperial.  He  seemed 
to  me  terribly  tired,  fairly  done  up, 
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having  very  bad  health.  The  literary 
lady  rather  bored  him  by  reading 
Carlyle's  letter  to  him  (which  is 
rather  long  for  the  subject).  He  is 
somewhat  deaf,  and  she  had  to  bawl  it 
into  his  ear.  He  made  no  comment, 
but  tried  feebly  to  laugh.  In  answer 
to  an  inquiry  from  Lady  Alison  he 
replied,  in  a  very  melancholy  tone, 
that  he  always  burnt  his  letters  and 
would  have  burnt  that  one.  I  heard 
nothing  more  from  him,  and  as  it  was 
getting  late  we  took  our  leave." 

Perhaps  the  best  story  in  the 
book  relates  to  the  visit  of  the 
Shah  to  Great  Britain  in  1889. 
At  breakfast  with  the  Persian 
Minister,  Graham  sat  beside 
the  Grand  Vizier,  Amir  Sultan 
(in  whom,  if  we  mistake  not, 
we  recognise  the  Amin  -  es  - 
Sultan  of  Mr  Dickson's  work). 
That  statesman  "drank  cham- 
pagne and  was  lively,  making 
several  Persian  jokes,  which 
were  of  course  duly  appreciated 
by  the  minor  courtiers.  He 
spoke  a  little  French,  and  I 
asked  him,"  says  Graham, 
"which  the  Shah  and  he 
enjoyed  most — the  'Empire' 
or  the  opera.  Amir  Sultan 
replied  that  the  'Empire'  was 
the  finer  sight,  but  the  opera 
the  better  music."  Can  diplom- 
acy ever  be  brought  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  that? 

Robert  Murdoch  Smith  came 
of  that  Scottish  middling  class 
for  which  the  Union  of  the 
Parliaments  has  opened  up  so 
many  avenues  to  fortune  and 
renown,  and  which  has  supplied 
the  British  Empire  with  so 


many  admirable  servants.  He 
received  his  education — which 
was  imparted,  more  antique,  at 
the  point  of  the  tawse — at  the 
Kilmarnock  Academy,1  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Glasgow  Col- 
lege. To  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Classics  as  being  the  best 
mental  discipline  for  a  boy; 
nor  did  he  accept  the  humani- 
tarian theories  which  would 
taboo  judicious  corporal  punish- 
ment. He  received  his  com- 
mission in  the  Engineers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Crimean  Avar, 
but  saw  no  service,  and  after 
peace  had  been  declared  was 
sent  out  in  command  of  a  de- 
tachment of  sappers  to  join  Mr 
(afterwards  Sir  Charles)  New- 
ton's archaeological  expedition 
to  Budrum,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Halicarnassus. 

We  cannot  follow  in  detail 
the  account  of  the  work  there 
performed,  but  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  excellent  series 
of  letters,  so  fortunately  re- 
covered a  few  years  ago,  which 
Smith  wrote  to  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne,  through  whose  good 
offices  he  had  obtained  his  ap- 
pointment. Sir  John  is  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Gerald  Graham 
as  "a  nice,  mild,  quiet  old 
gentleman,"  and,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  obtained  his  commission 
in  the  Engineers  as  far  back  as 
1798,  he  was  probably  a  great 
deal  too  old  to  be  of  much  use 
in  the  Crimea.  But  clearly  he 
had  not  lost  the  power  of  judg- 


1  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  his  master,  Mr  Harkness,  had  a  horror  of  false 
quantities,  which  he  did  his  best  by  forcible  means  to  instil  into  his  pupils.  In 
the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  where  the  Classics  have  always  held  an 
honoured  place  in  education,  and  where  the  Latin  "version"  is  the  very  key- 
stone of  the  arch,  it  is  notorious  that  to  this  day  the  quantities  are  more  than 
shaky. 
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ing  character,  for  he  could  not 
have  made  a  better  selection 
for  the  post  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  life  both  at  Budrum  and 
afterwards  at  Cnidus,  where  a 
magnificent  stone  lion  was  the 
chief  monument  of  antiquity- 
unearthed,  was  dull  and  mono- 
tonous enough. 

"  If  one  were  not  busy,"  he  writes, 
"the  dreadful  monotony  of  the  life 
would  soon  kill  one.  You  have  no 
idea  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  so  com- 
pletely out  of  the  world  with  no  one 
to  speak  to.  I  get  up  early  in  the 
morning,  go  about  all  day  looking 
after  the  workmen,  the  diggings,  &c., 
and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  before 
dinner  take  a  ride  for  an  hour  or 
two.  On  Sundays  I  have  a  parade 
in  the  morning,  after  which  church, 
at  which,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  service,  I  act  as  parson,  by  read- 
ing the  Morning  Service  of  the  Church 
of  England.  I  then  generally  ride 
away  to  some  of  the  villages  two  or 
three  hours  from  here,  get  some  sort 
of  lunch,  a  chat,  and  a  smoke  with 
the  Turks,  and  ride  back  to  our  en- 
campment in  the  evening.  Voila  ma 
vie!" 

The  difficulty  of  procuring 
labour  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  great,  so  long,  at  all 
events,  as  there  was  a  supply 
of  Turks.  "The  Turks  con- 
tinue very  civil  and  obliging. 
The  Greeks  we  have  as  little 
to  do  with  as  possible,  as  deceit 
and  theft  seem  part  of  their 
very  nature.  They  keep  con- 
tinually prowling  about  and 
stealing  everything  they  can 
lay  their  hands  on"  (p.  34). 
And  once  more  :  "  The  Turks 
are  very  simple  in  their  man- 
ners, but  by  no  means  unin- 
tellectual.  Their  behaviour  is 
always  dignified  and  gentle- 
manlike, forming  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  that  of  the  Greeks  " 
(p.  68).  Sir  Robert's  story  in 
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nowise  differs  from  that  of 
other  travellers  in  the  Levant. 
But  all  the  d£sagr6ments — the 
want  of  company,  and  the 
labour  of  overcoming  the  not 
unnatural  fear  entertained  by 
the  inhabitants  of  a  general 
subsidence  of  their  dwellings — 
must  have  been  atoned  for 
when  something  specially  in- 
teresting was  brought  to  light. 
Smith's  letters,  indeed,  bring 
home  to  the  reader  with  pec- 
uliar force  the  fascination  and 
romance  of  archaeological  ex- 
ploration. Whether  he  him- 
self received  a  due  share  of  the 
reward  for  what  was  achieved, 
either  in  kudos  or  in  a  more 
substantial  commodity,  is  a 
matter  on  which  we  are  not 
to  enter.  He  was  never  at  any 
time  addicted  to  the  practice 
of  grumbling,  and  if  he  had 
any  feeling  of  the  sort  he  wisely 
kept  it  to  himself  and  to  his 
family.  Mr  Dickson  has  an  ex- 
cellent and  significant  anecdote 
to  tell  in  this  connection  : — 

"  On  one  occasion  he  was  attending 
the  levee  of  an  exalted  military  per- 
sonage. He  arrived  very  late,  and 
the  great  man  greeted  him  wearily 
with  the  question,  'Well,  and  what's 
your  grievance  ? '  'I  haven't  any 
grievance,  sir,'  was  the  reply.  '  Thank 
God  for  that ! '  piously  ejaculated  his 
Eoyal  Highness." 

But  whatever  the  difficulties 
and  discouragements  which 
beset  him  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
whatever  the  personal  dangers 
which  threatened  him  in  the 
Cyrenaica,  all  these  were  as 
nothing  to  the  obstacles  which 
had  to  be  encountered,  when  in 
1865  he  went  to  Persia  in  the 
first  instance  as  superintendent 
of  a  portion  in  course  of  con- 
2T 
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struction,  and  afterwards  as 
Director  of  the  whole  Persian 
section,  of  the  Indo-European 
telegraph.  That  his  work  in 
this  field  was  supremely  success- 
ful is  attributable  to  two  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  he  had  the 
suaviter  in  modo  combined  with 
the  fortiter  in  re.  Had  the  post 
of  Director,  says  Mr  Dickson, 
"been  filled  by  a  man  of  the 
aggressive  John  Bull  type, 
success  would  have  been  hope- 
less ;  but  Murdoch  Smith,  besides 
being  a  thoroughly  efficient 
telegraph  officer,  possessed  in  a 
rare  degree  the  qualities  which 
the  position  required — "tact, 
patience,  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  Oriental  character, 
and  a  singularly  winning  per- 
sonality "  (p.  229).  Under  his 
gentle  but  persistent  pressure, 
difficulties,  both  political  and 
practical,  melted  away,  and  the 
telegraph  was  established  on  a 
permanent  footing,  to  the  no 
small  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Persia  themselves  as  well  as  to 
the  greater  security  and  con- 
venience of  our  Indian  Empire. 
The  second  reason  why  Smith 
succeeded  where  other  men 
would  have  failed  was  that, 
instead  of  looking  upon  his 
appointment  as  a  mere  stepping- 
stone  to  a  better  and  more 
agreeable  office,  he  settled  him- 
self down  in  Persia  as  if  he 
were  to  be  there  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  made  Teheran  in 
the  fullest  sense  his  home,  and, 
amidst  official  business  of  the 
most  arduous  kind,  found  time, 
as  Mr  Dickson  tells  us,  "  to 
work  hard  at  the  Persian 
language,  to  interest  himself  in 
Persian  art,  history,  and  social 
life,  and  to  enjoy  all  that  was 


to  be  had  in  the  way  of  sport 
and  social  amusement."  He 
became  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
little  European  community  of 
the  Persian  capital.  Dinner- 
parties, private  theatricals, 
picnics,  balls  —  his  was  the 
moving  spirit  in  all  such  diver- 
sions. "  Teheran  is  quite  un- 
recognisable," he  writes,  a  few 
years  after  his  establishment 
there.  "  Instead  of  grumbling, 
you  hear  nothing  but '  How  gay 
and  jolly  Teheran  has  become! ' 
And  people  all  know  that  they 
have  the  telegraph  to  thank  for 
it."  He  paid  a  heavy  penalty 
in  his  own  health  for  enduring 
what  many  people  would  have 
considered  an  intolerable  exile. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  we 
think,  that  the  violent  extremes 
of  Jheat  and  cold,  and  the  dis- 
comforts of  putting  up  at  the 
wretched  post-houses,  which  he 
had  to  undergo  in  the  course  of 
his  tours  of  inspection,  helped 
to  undermine  his  constitution 
and  so  to  cut  short  his  life.  He 
paid  a  still  heavier  penalty  in 
the  series  of  bereavements  which 
robbed  him  in  relentless  succes- 
sion of  a  dearly-loved  wife  and 
of  almost  every  member  of  a 
once  large  family.  Yet  for 
twenty  years  he  stuck  to  his 
post,  doing  his  country's  work, 
and  gaining  for  his  country's 
benefit  the  goodwill  and  respect 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  we  had  from  his  own  pen 
a  more  complete  record  of  his 
great  achievement,  a  more  de- 
tailed exposition  of  his  know- 
ledge of  everything  Persian, 
than  can  be  gathered  from  the 
fugitive  papers  which  he  con- 
tributed to  the  transactions  of 
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learned  societies,  or  to  the  pages 
of  encyclopaedias.  The  best 
monument  of  the  thoroughness 
with  which  he  entered  into  the 
life  of  the  East  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  unrivalled 
collection  of  Persian  pottery 
and  other  objets  d'art  which  he 
made  for  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing one-tenth  part  of  what  they 
would  now  fetch  if  put  upon 
the  market. 

He  came  to  the  Museum  in 
Edinburgh  in  1885,  and  thence- 
forward his  life  was  one  of  com- 
parative repose,  though  he  did 
more  than  it  is  possible  to  tell 
here  to  organise  and  rearrange 
its  valuable  contents,  to  which 
justice  had,  perhaps,  scarcely 
been  done  before  his  arrival  on 
the  scene.  In  1887  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Persia  in  con- 
nection with  the  telegraph  con- 
cession. Among  the  presents 
for  the  Persian  magnates  which 
he  took  with  him  were  a  com- 
plete set  of  specially  manufac- 
tured instruments  for  a  mili- 
tary band  of  sixty  performers 
(such  bands  were  a  great  weak- 
ness of  the  late  Shah's);  a 
magnificent  dressing-case  for 
the  Shah's  sister;  a  pair  of 
rifles  and  a  dressing-bag  for  the 
Shah's  eldest  son;  and  a  car- 
riage for  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  Telegraphs.  The 
mission  was  a  complete  success. 
Nasr-ed-Din  was  pleased  to  be 
extremely  gracious ;  and  the 
account  of  the  presentation  to 
his  Majesty  of  the  band  instru- 
ments, reproduced  by  Mr  Dick- 
son  from  the  columns  of  the 
'  Scotsman,'  is  very  well  worth 
reading.  On  that  occasion  the 
Shah  in  his  turn  presented  Sir 


Robert,  as  he  was  shortly  to 
become,  with  a  diamond  snuff- 
box, having  only  a  couple  of 
years  before  singled  him  out 
for  distinction  by  the  gift  of  a 
sword,  of  which  the  hilt  and 
scabbard  were  mounted  in  the 
finest  repoussd  gold.  This  was 
Sir  Robert's  last  visit  to  Persia. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  Edin- 
burgh, occupying  a  prominent 
place  in  society,  where  there  was 
no  more  welcome  guest  than  he, 
but  taking  no  active  part  in 
public  life,  though  deeply  inter- 
ested in  all  that  concerned  the 
encouragement  of  a  taste  for 
art  in  his  countrymen.  He  died 
on  the  3rd  of  July  1900. 

We  like  to  think  of  Sir 
Robert  Murdoch  Smith  as  a 
typical  Scotsman,  and,  but  for 
two  shortcomings  (if  short- 
comings they  be),  we  think  we 
may  venture  to  do  so.  He  had 
no  taste  for  metaphysics;  and 
he  set  great  store,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  upon  good  man- 
ners. Upon  the  first  point  we 
say  nothing ;  upon  the  second, 
while  we  make  bold  to  share 
his  opinions,  we  know  that 
there  is  against  us,  not  only  the 
weight  of  authority  justly  car- 
ried by  the  example  of  a  whole 
people,  but  also  the  dictum  of  a 
"writer"  (Anglicb,  attorney)  in 
a  certain  Scottish  provincial 
town,  to  the  effect  that  really 
strong  men  are  always  rude. 
The  practical  inference  intended 
to  be  deduced  from  this  remark- 
able maxim  is  evidently  that 
you  have  only  to  be  rude  in 
order  to  be  strong  ;  and  it  is 
possible  (though  we  cannot 
vouch  for  it)  that  its  author  is 
in  the  happy  position  of  the 
man  who,  with  regard  to 
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another  famous  saw,  felt  him- 
self in  a  position  to  corroborate 
its  teaching  as  having  himself 
"tried  both."  But  we  think 
that  incitements  to  rudeness 
are  somewhat  superfluous  in 
North  Britain.  They  would  be 
much  more  valuable  in  Persia, 
where,  as  Sir  Robert  tells  us, 
the  untruthful  habits  of  the 
people  are  merely  the  result  of 
an  exaggerated  politeness.  For 
domestic  consumption  we  should 
prefer  Sir  Robert's  counsel,  that 
boys  should  be  taught  not 
merely  obedience,  but  civility, 
politeness,  and  deference  to 
their  elders  and  betters.  "In 
the  course  of  my  public  service  " 
(such  is  his  impressive  testi- 
mony) "  it  has  come  within  the 
scope  of  my  personal  observa- 
tion that  the  sterling  qualities 
of  many  a  young  Scotsman  are 
obscured,  and  his  chances  in 
life  heavily  handicapped,  by  a 
certain  dour  gruffness  of  speech 
and  manner  which  he  has  been 
foolishly  brought  up  to  regard 
as  one  of  the  minor  virtues" 
(p.  343).  Better  sense  was 
never  spoken  to  the  boys  of  the 
Kilmarnock  Academy,  or  of  any 
other  school  in  Scotland. 

A  perusal  of  the  three  bio- 
graphies which  we  have  had 
under  consideration  raises  the 
old  question  as  to  whether  the 
life  of  the  man  of  action  or  the 
man  of  letters  be  the  preferable. 
As  in  most  venerable  contro- 
versies, there  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  views  enter- 
tained by  men  of  sense.  We 
cannot  all  be  men  of  action  if 
we  would.  To  each  man  is 
appointed  his  function,  to  each 


man  is  allotted  his  "  darg "  ; 
and  happy  is  he  who  is  enabled 
to  fulfil  the  one  and  perform 
the  other  with  the  steadfastness 
and  gallantry  of  a  Stevenson,  a 
Graham,  or  a  Murdoch  Smith. 
To  have  been  able  to  "  amuse 
hours  of  relaxation,"  or  "re- 
lieve those  of  languor,  pain,  or 
anxiety,"  and  by  so  doing  "to 
have  contributed,  in  however 
small  a  degree,  to  the  happiness 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects,"  is 
indeed  a  high  privilege.  It 
is  only  when  we  hear  the 
clamour  of  authors  for  titles 
and  a  degree  of  consideration 
beyond  what  they  merit  as 
men,  and  when  we  catch  the 
strident  tones  of  those  whose 
ambition  it  appears  to  be  "to 
shout  among  the  shouting 
crew,"  that  we  feel  tempted 
unduly  to  depreciate  the  work 
of  those  whose  destiny  it  is 
to  blow  the  horn  and  not  to 
draw  the  sword.  The  men  of 
action  and  affairs  may  perhaps 
be  excused  if  they  have  some- 
times been  apt  to  make  light  of 
a  calling  whose  potentialities 
for  mischief  even  in  the  world  of 
affairs  and  action  are  so  ap- 
palling. But  no  man  of  letters 
whose  name  is  worth  remem- 
bering has  failed  cheerfully  to 
recognise  his  own  comparative 
subordination  in  the  scale  of 
social  usefulness,  and  the  su- 
perior importance  of  those 
whose  deeds  it  is  his  business 
to  record,  to  whose  need  for 
instruction  or  amusement  it  is 
his  pleasure  to  minister,  and 
whose  reputation  must  neces- 
sarily rest  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  upon  the  success  of  his 
exertions. 
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BY   A.    T.    QTJILLER-COUCH. 


CHAPTER  IV. — ENCOUNTER   BETWEEN   A   HIGH   HORSE 
AND   A  HOBBY. 


"  YOUR  chocolate  will  be  get- 
ting cold,  miss." 

Dorothea,  refreshed  with 
sleep  but  still  pleasantly  tired, 
lay  in  bed  watching  Polly  as 
she  relaid  and  lit  the  fire  in  the 
massive  Georgian  grate.  These 
occasions  found  the  service  in 
the  town -house  short-handed, 
and  the  girl  (a  cheerful  body, 
with  no  airs)  turned  to  and 
took  her  share  in  the  extra 
work. 

"  Have  they  sent  for  Mudge?" 
(Mudge  was  the  Bay  field  butler.) 

."  Lord,  no,  miss :  small  chance 
of  getting  to  Mudge,  or  of  Mudge 
getting  to  us  !  Why,  the  snow 
is  half-way  up  the  front  door  !  " 

Bed  was  deliciously  warm, 
and  the  air  in  the  room  nipping, 
as  Dorothea  found  when  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  for  the 
cup. 

"  I  always  like  waking  in 
this  room.  It  gives  one  a  sort 
of  betwixt-and-between  feeling 
— between  being  at  home  and 
on  a  visit.  To  be  snowed- up 
makes  it  quite  an  adventure." 

"Pretty  adventure  for  the 
gentry  at  the  Dogs' !  Tom 
Ryder,  the  dairyman  there, 
managed  to  struggle  across 

o  oo 

just  now  with  the  milk,  and 
he  says  that  a  score  of  them 
couldn't  get  beds  in  the  town 


for  love  or  money.  The  rest 
kept  it  up  till  four  in  the 
morning,  and  now  they're  sleep- 
ing in  their  fine  dresses  round 
the  fire  in  the  Orange  Room." 

Dorothea  laughed.  "  They 
were  caught  like  this  just 
eighteen  years  ago — let  me  see 
— yes,  just  eighteen.  I  re- 
member, because  it  was  my 
second  ball.  But  then  there 
were  no  prisoners  filling  up  the 
lodgings,  so  every  one  found  a 
room." 

"  Some  of  the  French  gentle- 
men gave  up  their  lodgings  last 
night,  and  are  down  at  the 
Dogs'  now,  keeping  themselves 
warm.  There's  that  old  Ad- 
miral for  one  —  I'm  sure  he 
never  ought  to  be  out  of  bed, 
with  his  rheumatics.  It's 
enough  to  give  him  his  death. 
Sam  Zeally  says  that  General 
Rochambeau  is  looking  after 
him,  as  tender  as  a  mother 
with  a  babby."  Polly  mim- 
icked Sam's  pronunciation,  and 
laughed :  she  was  Somerset- 
born  herself,  but  had  seen 
service  in  Bath. 

"  Where  is  Mr  Endymion  ?  " 

"I  heard  him  let  himself  in 
just  as  I  was  going  upstairs 
after  undressing  you:  that 
would  be  about  one,  or  a 
quarter  past.  But  he  was  up 
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again  at  six,  called  for  Mrs 
Morrish  to  heat  his  shaving- 
water,  and  had  a  cup  of  coffee 
in  his  room.  He  and  Mr 
Narcissus  have  gone  out  to 
see  the  roll  called,  and  get  the 
volunteers  and  prisoners  to 
clear  the  streets.  Leastways 
that's  what  Mr  Narcissus  is 
doing :  I  heard  Mr  Endymion 
say  something  about  riding  off 
to  see  what  the  roads  were 
like." 

By  this  time  the  fire  was  lit 
and  crackling.  Polly  loitered 
a  while,  arranging  the  cinders. 
She  had  given  up  asking  with 
whom  her  mistress  had  danced ; 
but  Dorothea  usually  described 
the  more  striking  gowns,  and 
how  this  or  that  lady  had  worn 
her  hair. 

"Tired,  miss?" 

"Well,  yes,  Polly;  a  little, 
but  not  uncomfortably.  I 
danced  several  times  last 
night." 

Polly  pursed  her  mouth  into 
an  O  ;  but  her  face  was  turned 
to  the  fire,  and  Dorothea  did 
not  see  it. 

"I  hope,  miss,  you'll  tell  me 
about  it  later  on.  But  Mrs 
Morrish  is  downstairs  declar- 
ing that  no  hen  will  lay  an 
egg  in  this  weather,  to  have  it 
snowed  up  the  next  moment. 
'Not  that  I  blame  mun,'  she 
says,  'for  I  wouldn't  do  it  in 
their  place,' " — here  Polly  gig- 
gled. "  What  to  find  for  break- 
fast she  don't  know,  and  never 
will  until  I  go  and  help  her." 

Polly  departed,  leaving  her 
mistress  cosy  in  bed,  and 
strangely  reluctant  to  rise  and 
part  company  with  her  early 
waking  thoughts. 

Yes ;    Dorothea   had    danced 


twice  again  with  M.  Raoul 
since  her  discovery  of  his 
boldness.  He  had  seen  her 
draw  the  orange  curtain  over 
his  offence,  and  sought  her 
again  and  apologised  for  it. 
He  had  done  it  (he  had 
pleaded)  on  a  sudden  im- 
pulse—  to  be  a  reminder  of 
one  kind  glance  which  had 
brightened  his  exile.  No  one 
but  she  was  in  the  least 
likely  to  recognise  the  trinket : 
in  any  case  he  would  paint  it 
out  at  the  first  opportunity. 
And  Dorothea  had  forgiven 
him.  She  herself  had  a  great 
capacity  for  gratitude,  and 
understood  the  feeling  far  too 
thoroughly  to  believe  for  an 
instant  that  M.  Eaoul  could 
be  mightily  grateful  for  any- 
thing she  had  said  or  done. 
No:  whatever  the  feeling 
which  impels  a  young  gentle- 
man to  secrete  some  little 
private  reminder  of  its  object, 
it  is  not  gratitude;  and  Doro- 
thea rejoiced  inwardly  that  it 
was  not.  But  what,  then,  was 
it?  Some  attraction  of  sym- 
pathy, no  doubt.  To  find  her- 
self attractive  in  any  way  was 
a  new  experience  and  delight- 
ful. She  had  forgiven  him  on 
the  spot.  *  And  afterwards 
they  had  danced  twice  to- 
gether, and  he  had  praised 
her  dancing.  Also  he  had 
said  something  about  a  pretty 
foot — but  Frenchmen  must  al- 
ways be  complimenting. 

A  noise  in  the  street  inter- 
rupted her  thoughts,  and  re- 
minded her  that  she  must  not 
be  dawdling  longer  in  bed. 
She  shut  her  teeth,  made  a 
leap  for  it,  and,  running  to 
the  window,  peered  over  the 
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blind.  Some  score  of  the 
prisoners  in  a  gang  were 
clearing  the  pavement  with 
shovels  and  brushes,  laughing 
and  chattering  all  the  while, 
and  breaking  off  to  pelt  each 
other  with  snowballs.  She 
had  discussed  these  poor 
fellows  with  M.  Raoul  last 
night.  Could  she  not  in  some 
way  add  to  their  comfort,  or 
their  pleasure?  He  had  dwelt 
most  upon  their  mental  weari- 
ness, especially  on  Sundays. 
Of  material  discomfort  they 
never  complained,  but  they 
dreaded  Sundays  worse  than 
they  dreaded  cold  weather. 

Any  small  distraction  now 

The  train  of  her  recollections 
came  to  a  sudden  halt  before 
a  tall  cheval-glass  standing  at 
an  obtuse  angle  to  the  fire- 
place and  on  the  edge  of  its 
broad  hearth-rug.  She  had 
been  moving  aimlessly  from 
the  window  to  the  wardrobe 
in  which  Polly  had  folded 
and  laid  away  her  last  night's 
finery,  and  from  the  wardrobe 
back  to  a  long  sofa  at  the 
bed's  foot.  And  now  she 
found  herself  standing  before 
the  glass  and  holding  her 
nightgown  high  enough  to 
display  a  foot  and  ankle  on 
which  she  had  slipped  an  ash- 
coloured  stocking  and  shoe.  A 
tide  of  red  flooded  her  neck  and 
face. 

But  at  breakfast  she  was 
reminded  again  of  the  French 
prisoners.  Mrs  Morrish  had 
laid  the  meal  in  the  ground-floor 
room,  once  a  library,  but  now 
used  as  a  bank-parlour — since 
the  Westcotes,  like  so  many 
lawyers  and  men  of  business  in 


those  days  of  scarce  money,  had 
of  late  years  opened  a  bank  and 
issued  their  own  notes.  The 
good  caretaker  was  in  tears 
over  the  breakfast.  "  And  I'm 
sure,  miss,  I  don't  know  what's 
to  be  done,  unless  you  can  eat 
bacon." 

"Which  I  can,"  Dorothea 
assured  her. 

"  Well,  miss,  I  am  sure  I  envy 
you ;  for  ever  since  that  poor 
French  Captain  Fioupi  hanged 
himself  from  Mary  Odling's 
bacon-rack,  two  years  ago  the 
first  of  this  very  next  month,  I 
haven't  been  able  to  look  at 
a  bit." 

"  Poor  gentleman  !  Why  did 
he  do  it?" 

"  The  Lord  knows,  miss :  it's 
no  use  your  coming  to  me  for 
his  reasons.  But  they  said  it 
was  home-sickness." 

From  the  street  came  the 
voices  of  Captain  Fioupi's  com- 
patriots, merry  at  their  work. 
Dorothea  had  scarcely  begun 
breakfast  before  her  brothers 
entered,  and  she  had  to  arise 
and  pour  out  tea  for  them. 
Narcissus  took  his  seat  at  once. 
Endymion  stood  stamping  his 
feet  and  warming  his  hands 
by  the  fire.  He  bent  down, 
and  with  his  finger  flicked 
out  a  crust  of  snow  from 
between  his  breeches  and  the 
tops  of  his  riding  -  boots.  It 
fell  on  the  hearthstone  and 
sputtered. 

"The  roads,"  he  announced, 
"are  not  so  very  bad  beyond 
the  bridge.  That  is  the  worst 
spot,  and  I  have  sent  down  a 
gang  to  clear  it.  Our  guests 
ought  to  be  able  to  depart 
before  noon,  though  I  won't 
answer  for  the  road  Yeovil 
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way.  One  carrier — Allworthy 
—has  come  through  to  the 
bridge,  but  says  he  passed 
Solomon's  van  in  a  drift  about 
four  miles  back,  this  side  of  the 
Cheriton  oak.  He  reports  Bay- 
field  hill  safe  enough  ;  but  that 
I  discovered  for  myself." 

"It  seems  quite  a  treat  for 
them  ! "  Dorothea  remarked. 

His  eyebrows  went  up.  "  The 
guests,  do  you  mean  ? "  He 
turned  to  the  fire  and  picked 
up  the  tongs. 

She  laughed.  "  No ;  I  mean 
the  prisoners :  I  was  listening 
to  their  voices.  Just  now  they 
were  throwing  snowballs." 

Endymion  dropped  the  tongs 
with  a  clatter ;  picked  them  up, 
set  them  in  place,  and  faced 
the  room  again  with  a  flush 
which  might  have  come  from 
stooping  over  the  fire. 

"Come  to  breakfast,  dear," 
said  Dorothea,  busy  with  the 
tea-urn.  "  I  have  a  small  plan 
I  want  your  permission  for, 
and  your  help.  It's  about  the 
prisoners  :  General  Rocham- 
beau  and  M.  Raoul " 

"Are  doubtless  prepared  to 
teach  me  my  business,"  snapped 
Endymion,  who  seemed  in  bad 
humour  this  morning. 

"  No — but  listen,  dear !  They 
praise  you  warmly.  For  whom 
but  my  brother  would  these 
poor  men  have  worked  as  they 
did  upon  the  Orange  Room,  and 
all  to  show  their  gratitude? 
But  it  appears  that  the  worst 
part  of  captivity  is  its  tedium, 
and  the  way  it  depresses  the 
mind.  One  sees  that  it  must 
be  so.  They  dread  Sundays 
most  of  all.  And  I  said  I 
would  speak  to  you,  and  if 
any  way  could  be  found " 


"  My  dear  Dorothea," — Endy- 
mion slipped  his  hands  beneath 
his  coat  -  tails  and  stood  a- 
straddle, — "  I  have  not  often  to 
request  you  to  mind  your  own 
affairs ;  but  really  when  it  comes 
to  making  a  promise  in  my 
name " 

"  Not  a  promise." 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  seriously 
propose  to  familiarise  Axcester 
with  all  the  orgies  of  a  Conti- 
nental Sabbath?  Already  the 
prisoners  spend  Sunday  in  play- 
ing draughts,  chess,  cards,  dom- 
inoes :  practices  which  I  con- 
nive at,  only  insisting  that  they 
are  kept  out  of  sight,  but  from 
which  I  endeavour  to  wean  them 
— those  at  least  who  have  a  taste 
for  music — by  encouraging  them 
to  take  part  in  our  Church  ser- 
vices." 

"But  I  have  heard  you  re- 
gret, dear,  that  only  the  least 
respectable  fall  in  with  this. 
The  rest,  being  strict  Eoman 
Catholics,  think  it  wrong." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  last  night 
did  not  overtire  you  ?  You  are 
certainly  disposed  to  be  argu- 
mentative this  morning." 

"I  think,"  suggested  Narcis- 
sus, buttering  his  toast  care- 
fully, "you  might  at  least  hear 
what  Dorothea  has  to  say." 

"  Oh,  certainly.  Indeed,  if 
she  has  been  committing  me  to 
her  projects,  I  have  a  right  to 
know  the  worst." 

"  I  haven't  committed  you. 
I  only  said  I  would  ask  your 
advice,"  poor  Dorothea  stam- 
mered. "And  I  have  no  pro- 
ject." She  caught  Narcissus' 
eye,  and  went  on  a  little  more 
firmly.  "  Only  I  thought,  per- 
haps, that  if  you  extended  their 
walks  a  little  on  Sundays — they 
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are  scrupulous  in  keeping  their 
parole.  And  once  in  a  way  we 
might  entertain  them  at  Bay- 
field,  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
you  have  finished  your  Sunday 
nap.  Narcissus  might  show 
them  the  pavement  and  tell 
them  about  Vespasian — not  a 
regular  lecture,  it  being  Sun- 
day, but  an  informal  talk,  with 
tea  afterwards.  And  in  the 
evening,  perhaps,  they  might 
meet  in  the  Orange  Boom  for 
some  sacred  music.  It  need 

not  be  called  a  'concert' " 

Dorothea  stopped  short,  amazed 
at  her  own  inventiveness. 

"  H'm  !  I  envy  your  sim- 
plicity, my  dear  soul,  in  believ- 
ing that  the — ah — alleged  ennui 
of  these  men  can  be  cured  by  a 
talk  about  Vespasian.  But 
when  you  go  on  to  speak  of 
sacred  music  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  remind  you  that  a 
concert  is  none  the  less  a  con- 
cert for  being  called  by  another 
name.  We  Britons  do  not 
usually  allow  names  to  disguise 
facts.  A  concert — call  it  even 
a  '  sacred '  concert  —  in  the 
Orange  Boom,  amid  those  dis- 
tinctly —  ah  —  pagan  adorn- 
ments !  I  can  scarcely  even 
term  it  .the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge,  so  clearly  can  I  see  it 
paving  the  way  for  other  ques- 
tionable indulgences.  I  don't 
doubt  your  good  intentions, 
Dorothea,  but  you  cannot,  as  a 
woman,  be  expected  to  under- 
stand how  easily  the  best  inten- 
tions may  convert  Axcester, 
with  its  French  community, 
into  a  veritable  hotbed  of  vice. 
And,  by  the  bye,  you  might 
tell  Morrish  I  shall  want  the 
horse  again  in  half  an  hour's 
time." 


Dorothea  left  the  room  on 
her  errand.  As  she  closed  the 
door  Narcissus  looked  up  from 
his  toast. 

"  Hotbed  of  fiddlesticks ! " 
said  he. 

"  I — ah — beg  your  pardon  !  " 
Endymion,  in  the  act  of  seating 
himself  at  table,  paused  to 
stare. 

"  Hotbed  of  fiddlesticks  !  " 
repeated  Narcissus.  "  You 
needn't  have  snapped  Doro- 
thea's head  off.  I  thought  her 
suggestions  extremely  sensible." 

"  The  concert,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  you  don't  make  sacred 
music  irreverent  by  calling  it  a 
concert.  Moreover,  I  really 
don't  see  why,  as  intelligent 
men,  they  should  not  find  Ves- 
pasian interesting.  His  career 
in  many  respects  resembled  the 
Corsican's." 

Endymion  smiled  at  his 
plate.  "Well,  well— we  will 
talk  about  it  later  on,"  said  he. 
He  never  quarrelled  with  Nar- 
cissus, whose  foibles  amused 
him,  but  for  whose  slow  judg- 
ment he  had  a  more  than 
brotherly  respect. 

The  Westcotes,  though  (at 
due  intervals  and  with  due 
notice  given)  they  entertained 
as  handsomely  as  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  himself,  were  not  a 
household  to  be  bounced  (so  to 
speak)  into  promiscuous  or 
extemporised  hospitality.  For 
an  ordinary  dinner-party  Doro- 
thea would  pen  the  invitations 
three  weeks  ahead,  Endymion 
devote  an  hour  to  selecting  his 
guests,  and  Narcissus  spend  a 
morning  in  the  Bayfield  cellar, 
which  he  supervised,  and  in 
which  he  took  a  just  pride. 
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And  so  well  was  this  inelas- 
ticity recognised  —  so  clearly 
was  it  understood  that  by  no 
circumstances  could  Endymion 
Westcote  permit  himself  to 
be  upset  —  that  none  of  the 
snowed  -  up  company  at  the 
Dogs'  thought  a  bit  the  worse 
of  him  for  having  gone  home 
and  left  them  to  their  fate. 

Dorothea,  when  at  half-past 
ten  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
cloak  and  stepped  down  to 
visit  them — the  prisoners  hav- 
ing by  that  time  cleared  the 
pavement — found  herself  sur- 
rounded by  a  crew  humorously 
apologetic  for  their  toilettes, 
profoundly  envious  of  her  better 
luck,  but  on  excellent  terms  with 
one  another,  and — the  younger 
ones,  at  any  rate,  who  had 
borne  the  worst  of  the  discom- 
fort—  enjoying  the  adventure 
thoroughly. 

"  But  the  life  and  soul  of  it 
all  was  that  M.  Kaoul,"  con- 
fessed Lady  Bateson's  niece. 

"By  George!"  echoed  the 
schoolboy  who  had  danced  the 
"  Soldier's  Joy  "  with  Dorothea, 
"I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  of 
a  Frenchy." 

For  some  reason  Dorothea 
was  not  too  well  pleased. 

"But  I  do  not  see  M. 
Kaoul." 

"  Oh,  he's  down  by  the  bridge 
helping  the  relief  party.  One 
would  guess  him  worn  out.  He 
ran  from  lodging  to  lodging, 
turning  the  occupants  out  of 
their  beds  and  routing  about 
for  fresh  linen.  They  say  he 
even  carried  old  Mrs  Keke- 
wich  pick-a-back  through  the 
snow." 

"And  tucked  her  in  bed," 
added  the  schoolboy.  "And 


then  he  came  back  —  wet  al- 
most to  the  waist  —  and 
danced ' 

He  looked  roguishly  at  Lady 
Bateson's  niece,  and  the  pair 
exploded  in  laughter. 

They  ran  off  as  General 
Kochambeau — jaded  and  un- 
shaven— approached  and  salut- 
ed Dorothea. 

"Until  Miss  Westcote  ap- 
peared we  held  our  own  against 
the  face  of  day.  Now,  alas ! 
the  conspiracy  can  no  longer 
be  kept  up." 

"  You  had  no  compliment  for 
me  last  night,  General." 

"Forgive  me,  mademoiselle." 
He  lowered  his  voice  and  spoke 
earnestly.  "I  have  a  genuine 
one  for  you  to-day — I  compli- 
ment your  heart.  M.  Raoul 
has  told  me  of  your  interest  in 
our  poor  compatriots — and  that 
you  intend " 

"I  fear  I  can  do  little," 
Dorothea  interrupted,  mindful 
of  her  late  encounter  and  (as 
she  believed)  defeat.  "By  all 
accounts  M.  Kaoul  appears  to 
have  made  himself  agreeable  to 
all,"  she  added. 

The  old  gentleman  chuckled 
and  took  snuff.  "  He  loves  an 
audience.  At  about  four  in  the 
morning,  when  all  the  elders 
were  in  bed  (pardon  me,  made- 
moiselle, if  I  claim  to  reckon 
myself  among  les  jeunes — my 
poor  back  tells  me  at  what 
cost)  —  at  about  four  in  the 
morning  the  young  lady  who 
has  just  left  you  spoke  of  a  new 
dance  she  had  seen  performed 
this  season  at  Bath.  Well,  it 
appears  that  M.  Kaoul  had  also 
seen  it — a  valtz  they  called  it, 
or  some  such  name.  Where- 
upon nothing  would  do  but 
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they  must  dance  it  together. 
Such  a  dance,  mademoiselle ! 
roll,  roll — round  and  round — 
roll,  roll — but  perpendicularly, 
you  understand.  By-and-by  the 
others  began  to  copy  them,  and 
some  one  asked  M.  Raoul  where 
he  had  found  this  accomplish- 
ment. l  Oh,  in  my  travels,' 
says  he,  and  points  to  one  of 
the  panels;  and  there — if  you 
will  believe  me — the  fellow  had 
actually  painted  himself  as 
Perseus  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides 

Poor  Dorothea  glanced  to- 
wards the  panel. 

"  Ah,  you  remember  it !  But 
he  must  have  painted  in  the 
face  after  showing  it  to  us  the 
other  day  —  or  I  should  have 
recognised  it  at  once.  You 
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must  come  and  see  it ;  really 
an  excellent  portrait !  " 

He  led  her  towards  it.  The 
orange  curtain  no  longer  hid 
the  third  nymph.  But  the  blood 
which  had  left  Dorothea's  face 
rushed  back  as  she  saw  that  the 
trinket  had  been  roughly  erased. 

"  It  was  quite  a  coup ;  but 
M.  Raoul  loves  an  audience." 

Shortly  before  noon  the  road 
by  the  bridge  was  reported  to 
be  clear.  Carriages  were  an- 
nounced, and  the  guests  shook 
hands  and  were  rolled  away — 
the  elder  glum,  their  juniors 
in  boisterous  spirits.  As  each 
carriage  passed  the  bridge, 
where  M.  Eaoul  stood  among 
the  workmen,  handkerchiefs 
fluttered  out,  and  he  lifted  his 
hat  gaily  in  response. 


CHAPTER  V. — BEGINS  WITH  ANCIENT  HISTORY   AND   ENDS 
WITH  AN  OLD   STORY. 


"  Ubicunque  vicit  Romanus 
habitat  —  Where  the  Roman 
conquered,  he  settled;  and  it 
is  from  his  settlements  that 
to-day  we  deduce  his  conquests. 
Of  Vespasian  and  his  Second 
Legion  the  jejune  page  of 
Suetonius  records  neither  where 
they  landed  nor  at  what  limit 
their  victorious  eagles  were 
stayed;  yet  will  the  patient 
investigator  trace  their  foot- 
prints across  many  a  familiar 
landscape  of  rural  England, 
led  by  the  blurred  imperishable 
impress  he  has  learned  to 
recognise.  The  invading  host 
sweeps  forward,  and  is  gone ; 
but  behind  it  the  homestead 
arises  and  smiles  upon  the 
devastated  fields;  arms  yield 
to  the  implements  and  ha- 


biliments of  peace ;  and  the 
colonist,  who  supersedes  the 
legionary,  in  time  furnishes  the 
sole  evidence  of  his  feverish 
and  ensanguined  transit  .  .  ." 
Narcissus  was  enjoying  him- 
self amazingly.  His  audience 
endured  him  because  the  ex- 
perience was  new,  and  the 
rattle  of  teacups  in  the  ad- 
joining library  sustained  while 
distracting  them.  Dorothea 
sat  counting  her  guests  and 
assuring  herself  that  the  num- 
ber of  teacups  would  suffice. 
She  had  heard  the  lecture 
many  times  before,  and  with 
repetition  its  sonorous  sen- 
tences had  lost  hold  upon 
her,  although  her  brother  had 
been  at  pains  to  model  them 
upon  Gibbon. 
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But  the  scene  impressed  her 
sharply,  and  she  carried  away 
a  very  lively  picture  of  it.  The 
old  Roman  villa  had  been  built 
about  a  hollow  square  open 
to  the  sky;  and  this  square 
now  formed  the  great  hall  of 
Bayfield.  Deep  galleries  of 
two  storeys  surrounded  it,  in 
place  of  the  old  colonnaded 
walk ;  out  of  these  opened 
the  principal  rooms  of  the 
house,  and  above  them,  upon 
a  circular  lantern  of  clear 
glass,  was  arched  a  painted 
dome.  Sheathed  on  the  out- 
side with  green  weather-tinted 
copper  and  surmounted  by  a 
gilt  ball,  this  dome  (which 
could  be  seen  from  the  Ax- 
cester  High  Street,  when 
winter  stripped  the  Bayfield 
elms)  gave  the  building  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  an 
observatory. 

On  the  north  side  of  the 
hall  a  broad  staircase  descended 
from  the  gallery  to  the  tiled 
floor,  in  the  midst  of  which  a 
fountain  played  beneath  a 
cupola  supported  by  slender 
columns.  On  the  west  the 
recess  beneath  the  gallery  had 
been  deepened  to  admit  a 
truly  ample  fireplace,  with  a 
flat  hearthstone  and  andirons. 
Here  were  screens  and  rich 
Turkey  rugs,  and  here  the  Bay- 
field  household  ordinarily  had 
the  lamps  set  after  dinner  and 
gathered  before  the  fire,  talking 
little,  enjoying  the  long  pauses 
filled  with  the  hiss  of  logs 
and  the  monotonous  drip 
and  trickle  of  water  in  the 
penimbra. 

To-day  the  prisoners — two 
hundred  in  all — crowded  the 
floor,  the  stairs,  even  the  deep 


gallery  above;  but  on  the 
south  side,  facing  the  stair- 
case, two  heavy  curtains  had 
been  looped  back  from  the 
atrium,  and  there  a  ray  of 
wintry  sunshine  fell  through 
the  glass  roof  upon  the  famous 
Bayfield  pavement  and  the 
figure  of  Narcissus  gravely 
expounding  it. 

He  had  reached  his  perora- 
tion :  and  Dorothea,  who  knew 
every  word  of  it  by  heart,  was 
on  the  alert.  At  its  close  the 
audience  held  their  breath  for 
a  second  or  two,  and  then — 
satisfied,  as  their  hostess  rose, 
that  he  had  really  come  to  an 
end  —  tendered  its  applause, 
and,  breaking  its  promiscuous 
chatter,  trooped  towards  the 
tea-room.  Narcissus  lingered, 
with  bent  head,  oblivious,  si- 
lently repeating  the  last  well- 
worn  sentences  while  he  conned 
his  beloved  tessellce. 

A  voice  aroused  him  from 
his  brown  study :  he  looked 
up,  to  find  the  hall  deserted 
and  M.  Eaoul  standing  at  his 
elbow. 

"Will  you  remember  your 
promise,  monsieur,  and  allow 
me  to  examine  a  little  more 
closely  ?  Ah,  but  it  is  wonder- 
ful !  That  Pentheus  !  And  the 
Maenad  there  carrying  the 
torn  limb ! — also  the  border  of 
vine-leaves  and  crossed  thyrsi, 
though  that,  to  be  sure,  is  usual 
enough.  And  this  next  ?  Ah, 
I  remember — *  Tu  cum  parentis 
regna  per  arduum ' — but  what 
a  devil  of  a  design !  And, 
above  all,  what  mellowness ! 
You  will,  I  know,  pardon  the 
enthusiasm  of  one  who  comes 
from  the  Provence,  a  few  miles 
out  of  Aries,  and  whose  mother's 
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family  claims  to  be  descended 
from  Roman  colonists." 

Narcissus  beamed.  "  To  you 
then,  M.  Raoul,  after  your 
forum  and  famous  amphi- 
theatre, our  pavement  must 
seem  a  poor  trifle,  though  it 
by  no  means  exhausts  our  list  of 
interesting  remains.  The  prce- 
furnium,  for  instance.  I  must 
show  you  our  prcefurnium." 

"The  house  would  be  re- 
markable anywhere — even  in 
my  own  Provence — so  closely 
has  it  kept  the  original  lines. 
In  half  an  hour  one  could  re- 
construct  " 

"Ay?"  chimed  in  the  de- 
lighted Narcissus.  "  You  shall 
try,  M.  Raoul,  you  shall  try  !  I 
promise  to  catch  you  tripping." 

"  Yonder  runs  the  Posse  Way, 
west  by  south.  The  villa  stands 
about  two  hundred  yards  back 
from  it,  facing  the  south-east." 

"  A  little  east  of  south.  The 
outer  walls  did  not  run  exactly 
true  with  the  enclosed  quad- 
rangle." 

"You  say  that  the  front 
measured  two  hundred  feet, 
perhaps  a  little  over;  clearly 
then  it  was  a  domain  of  much 
importance,  and  the  granaries, 
mills,  stables,  slaves'  dwellings 
would  occupy  much  space  about 
it — an  acre  and  a-half  at  least." 

"  Portions  of  a  brick  founda- 
tion were  unearthed  no  less  than 
three  hundred  yards  away.  A 
hypocaust  lay  embedded  among 
them,  much  broken  but  recog- 
nisable." 

"What  puzzles  me,"  mused 
M.  Raoul,  "  is  how  these  south- 
ern settlers  managed  to  endure 
the  climate." 

"But  that  is  explicable." 
Narcissus  was  off  now  in  full 


cry.  "  The  trees,  my  dear  sir, 
the  trees !  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  our  Bay- 
field  elms  are  the  ragged  sur- 
vivors of  an  immense  forest — 
a  forest  which  covered  the 
whole  face  of  Somerset  on  this 
side  of  the  fens,  and  through 
which  Vespasian's  road-makers 
literally  hewed  their  way. 
Given  these  forests — which,  by 
the  way,  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  England — we 
must  infer  a  climate  totally 
unlike  ours  of  to-day ;  damper, 
perhaps,  but  milder.  Within 
his  belt  of  trees  the  colonist, 
secure  from  the  prevailing 
winds,  would  plant  a  garden 
to  rival  your  garden  of  the 
South— 

'Primus    vere    rosam   atque   autumno 
carpere  poma.'  " 

"Yes,"  added  M.  Raoul, 
taking  fire,  "  and  perhaps  a 
plant  of  helichryse  or  a  rose- 
cutting  from  Psestum,  to  twine 
about  the  house  -  pillars  and 
comfort  his  exile." 

"  M.  Raoul!"  Dorothea's  voice 
interrupted  them.  She  stood 
by  the  looped  curtain  and  re- 
proached Narcissus  with  a  look. 
"  He  has  had  no  tea  yet :  it 
was  cruel  of  you  to  detain  him. 
My  brother,  sir,"  she  turned  to 
Raoul,  "  has  no  conscience  when 
once  set  going  on  his  hobby — 
for  of  course  you  were  discuss- 
ing the  pavement  ?  " 

"We  were  talking,  made- 
moiselle, at  that  moment,  of  the 
things  which  brighten  and 
comfort  exile." 

She  lowered  her  eyes,  con- 
scious of  a  blush,  and  half  angry 
that  it  would  not  be  restrained. 

"  And  I  was  talking  of  tea, 
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if  that  happens  to  be  one  of 
them,"  she  replied,  forcing  a 
laugh. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Narcissus, 
"  take  M.  Raoul  away  and  give 
him  his  tea;  but  he  must  come 
with  me  afterwards,  while  there 
is  light,  and  we  will  go  over 
the  site  together.  I  must  fetch 
my  map." 

He  hurried  across  the  hall. 
"  Come,  M.  Raoul,"  said 
Dorothea,  stepping  past  her 
guest  and  leading  the  way, 
"by  a  small  detour  we  can 
reach  that  end  of  the  library 
which  is  least  crowded." 

He  followed  without  lifting 
his  eyes,  apparently  lost  in 
thought.  The  atrium  on  this 
side  opened  on  a  corridor  which 
crossed  the  front  door  and  was 
closed  with  a  door  at  either 
end,  the  one  admitting  to  the 
service  rooms,  the  other  to  the 
library.  Flat  columns  relieved 
the  blank  wall  of  this  pass- 
age, with  monstrous  copies  of 
Raphael's  cartoons  filling  the 
interspaces ;  on  the  other  hand 
four  tall  windows,  two  on  either 
side  of  the  door,  looked  out  upon 
the  porte  coch&re,  the  avenue, 
and  the  rolling  hills  beyond 
Axcester.  By  one  of  these 
windows  M.  Raoul  halted,  and 
Dorothea  halted  too,  slightly 
puzzled. 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle,  but  there 
is  one  thing  your  brother  for- 
gets. What  became  of  his 
happy  colonists  in  the  end  ? 
He  told  us  that  early  in  the 
fifth  century  the  Emperor 
Honorius — was  it  not  ? — with- 
drew his  legions,  and  wrote 
that  Britain  must  henceforth 
look  after  itself.  I  listened  for 
the  end  of  the  story,  but  your 
brother  did  not  supply  it.  Yet 


sooner  or  later  one  and  the  same 
dreadful  fate  must  have  over- 
taken all  these  pleasant  scat- 
tered homes — sack  and  fire  and 
slaughter — slaughter  for  all  the 
men,  for  the  women  slavery 
and  worse.  Does  one  hear  of 
any  surviving  ?  Out  of  this 

'  warm  life  into  silence '  He 

paused  and  shivered.  "Very 
likely  they  did  not  guess  for 
a  long  while.  Look,  made- 
moiselle, at  the  Fosse  Way 
stretching  yonder  across  the 
hills  ;  figure  yourself  a  daughter 
of  the  old  Roman  homestead 
standing  here  and  watching  the 
little  cloud  of  dust  that  meant 
the  retreating  column,  the  last 
of  your  protection.  You  would 
not  guess  what  it  meant — you, 
to  whom  each  day  has  brought 
its  restful  round,  who  have 
lived  only  to  be  good  and  re- 
flect the  sunshine  upon  all  near 
you.  And  I — your  slave,  sup- 
pose me,  standing  beside  you — 
might  guess  as  little." 

He  took  a  step  and  touched 
her  hand.  His  face  was  still 
turned  to  the  window. 

"  Time  !  time ! "  he  went  on 
in  a  low  voice  charged  with 
passion.  "  It  eats  us  all !  Brr 
— how  I  hate  it !  How  I  hate 
the  grave !  There  lies  the 
sting,  mademoiselle — the  tor- 
ture to  be  a  captive :  to  feel 
one's  best  days  slipping  away 
and  fate  still  denying  to  us 
poor  devils  the  chance  which 
even  the  luckiest — God  knows 
—  find  little  enough."  He 
laughed,  and  to  Dorothea  the 
laugh  sounded  passing  bitter. 
"  You  will  not  understand  how 
a  man  feels — how  even  so  un- 
important a  creature  as  I  dares 
to  bear  a  sort  of  personal 
grudge  against  his  fate." 
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"  I  am  trying  to  understand," 
said  Dorothea  gently. 

"  But  this  you  can  under- 
stand— how  a  prisoner  loves  the 
sunshine ;  not  because,  through 
his  grating,  it  warms  him,  but 
just  because  it  is  the  sunshine, 
and  he  sees  it.  Mademoiselle, 
I  am  not  grateful :  I  see  merely, 
and  adore.  Some  day  you  shall 
pause  by  this  window  and  see  a 
cloud  of  dust  on  the  Fosse 
Way — the  last  of  us  prisoners 
as  they  march  us  from  Axcester 
to  the  place  of  our  release  :  and 
seeing  it,  you  shall  close  the 
book  upon  a  chapter,  but  not 

without  remembering '  He 

touched  her  hand  again,  but 
now  his  fingers  closed  on  it, 
and  he  raised  it  to  his  lips, 
— "  not  without  remembering 
how  and  when  one  Frenchman 
said,  '  God  bless  you,  Mademoi- 
selle Dorothea ! ' ' 

Dorothea's  eyes  were  wet 
when,  a  moment  later,  Nar- 
cissus came  bustling  through 
the  atrium  with  a  roll  of  papers 
in  his  hand.  "Ah,  this  is 
luck  ! "  he  cried ;  "I  was  start- 
ing to  search  for  you."  He 
either  assumed  that  they  had 
visited  the  tea-room  or  forgot 
all  about  it ;  and  M.  Kaoul's 
look  implored  Dorothea  not  to 
explain. 

"  Suppose  we  take  the  tri- 
clinium first,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house.  That,  sir,  will 
tell  you  whether  I  am  right  or 
wrong  about  the  climate  of 
those  days.  A  summer  parlour 
facing  north,  and  with  no  trace 
of  heating-flues !  .  .  ." 

He  led  off  his  captive,  and 
Dorothea  heard  his  expository 
tones  gather  volume  beneath 
the  dome  of  the  great  hall : 
then  she  turned  the  handle  of 


the  library  door  and  they  were 
drowned  by  the  babel  within. 

The  guests  took  their  de- 
parture a  little  before  sunset. 
M.  Raoul  was  not  among  the 
long  train  which  shook  hands 
with  her  and  filed  down  the 
avenue  at  the  heels  of  M.  de 
Tocqueville  and  General  Eo- 
chambeau.  Twenty  minutes 
later,  while  the  servants  were 
setting  the  hall  in  order,  she 
heard  her  brother's  voice  be- 
neath the  window  of  her 
boudoir  explaining  the  system 
on  which  the  Romans  warmed 
their  houses. 

She  had  picked  up  a  religious 
book,  but  found  herself  unable 
to  fix  her  attention  upon  it  or 
even  to  sit  still.  Her  hand  still 
burned  where  M.  Raoul's  lips 
had  touched  it.  She  recalled 
Endymion's  prophecy  that  these 
entertainments  would  throw  the 
domestic  mechanism  —  always 
more  delicately  poised  on  Sun- 
days than  on  week-days — com- 
pletely off  its  pivot.  She  had 
pledged  herself  to  prevent  this, 
and  had  made  a  private  appeal 
to  the  maid-servants  with  whose 
Sunday  -  out  they  interfered. 
They  had  responded  loyally. 
Still,  this  was  the  first  experi- 
ment :  she  would  go  down  to 
the  hall  again  and  make  sure 
that  the  couches  were  in  posi- 
tion, the  cushions  shaken  up, 
the  pot-plants  replaced  around 
the  fountain  so  accurately  that 
Endymion's  nice  eye  for  small 
comforts  could  detect  no  excuse 
for  saying  "I  told  you  so." 

As  she  passed  along  the  gal- 
lery her  eyes  sought  the  pillars 
beside  which  M.  Raoul  had  stood 
during  the  lecture.  By  the  foot 
of  it  a  book  lay  face  downwards 
— a  book  cheaply  bound  between 
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boards  of  mottled  paper.  She 
picked  it  up  and  read  the  title. 
It  was  a  volume  of  Rousseau's 
*  Confessions ' — a  book  of  which 
she  remembered  to  have  heard. 
On  the  fly-leaf  was  written  the 
owner's  name  in  full — Charles 
Marie  Fabien  de  Eaoul. 

Dorothea  hurried  downstairs 
with  it  and  past  the  servants 
tidying  the  hall.  She  looked  to 
find  M.  Eaoul  still  buttonholed 
and  held  captive  by  Narcissus 
at  the  eastern  angle  of  the 
house.  But  before  she  reached 
the  front-door  she  happened — 
though  perhaps  it  was  not  quite 
accidental — to  throw  a  glance 
through  the  window  by  which 
he  had  stood  and  talked  with 
her,  and  saw  him  striding  away 
down  the  avenue  in  the  dusk. 

She  returned  to  her  room  and 
summoned  Polly.  "You  know 
M.  Eaoul?  He  has  left,  for- 
getting this  book,  which  be- 
longs to  him.  Eun  down  to 
the  small  gate,  that's  a  good 
girl — you  will  overtake  him 
easily,  since  he  is  walking  round 
by  the  avenue — and  return  it, 
with  my  compliments." 

Polly  picked  up  her  skirts  and 
ran.  A  narrow  path  slanted 
down  across  the  slope  of  the 
part  to  the  nurseries  —  a  shel- 
tered corner  in  which  the  Bay- 
field  gardener  grew  his  more 
delicate  evergreens  —  and  here 
a  small  wicket-gate  opened  on 
the  highroad. 

The  gate  stood  many  feet 
above  the  road,  which  here 
descended  the  hill  between  steep 
hedges.  She  heard  M.  Raoul's 
footstep  as  she  reached  it,  and, 
peering  over,  saw  him  before  he 
caught  sight  of  her.  Indeed  he 
had  almost  passed  without  look- 
ing up  when  she  hailed  him. 


"  Hullo  ?  "  He  swung  almost 
right  about,  and  smiled  up 
pleasantly.  "Is  it  highway 
robbery  ?  If  so,  I  surrender." 

Polly  laughed,  showing  a  fine 
set  of  teeth.  "  I'm  most  out  of 
breath,"  she  answered.  "You've 
left  your  book  behind,  and  my 
'mistress  sent  it  after  you  with 
her  compliments."  She  held  it 
above  the  gate. 

He  sprang  up  the  bank  to- 
wards her.  "And  a  pretty 
book,  too,  to  be  found  in  your 
hands  !  You  haven't  been  read- 
ing it,  I  hope." 

"La,  no.     Is  it  wicked?" 

"  Much  depends  on  where  you 
happen  to  open  it.  Now  if  your 
sweetheart " 

"  Who  told  you  I  had  one  ?  " 

«  Tut— tut-tut !  What's  his 
name  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know,  I'm 
walking  out  with  Corporal 
Zeally.  But  what  are  you  doing 
to  the  book?"  For  M.  Eaoul 
had  taken  out  a  penknife  and 
was  slicing  out  page  after  page 
— in  some  places  whole  blocks 
of  pages  together. 

"When  I've  finished,  I'm 
going  to  ask  you  to  take  it 
back  to  your  mistress;  and 
then,  no  doubt,  you'll  be  read- 
ing it  on  the  sly.  Here,  I 
must  sit  down ;  suppose  you 
let  me  perch  myself  on  ,the 
top  bar  of  the  gate.  Also, 
it  would  be  kind  of  you  to 
put  up  an  arm  and  prevent 
my  overbalancing." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  of  it." 

"  Oh,  very  well—  He 

climbed  up,  laid  the  book  on  his 
knee,  and  went  on  slicing.  "  I 
particularly  want  her  to  read 
M.  Eousseau's  reflections  on  the 
Pont  du  Gard  ;  but  I  don't 
seem  to  have  a  book-marker, 
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unless  you  lend  me  a  lock  of 
your  hair." 

"Were  you  the  gentleman 
she  danced  with  at  the  Dogs' 
the  night  of  the  snowstorm  ?  " 

"  The  Pont  du  Gard,  my  dear, 
is  a  Roman  antiquity,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  dancing. 
If,  as  I  suppose,  you  refer  to  the 
Pont  de  Lodi,  that  is  a  totally 
different  work  of  art." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean." 

"  And  I  don't  intend  that  you 
shall."  He  cut  a  small  strip  of 
braid  from  his  coat,  inserted  it 
for  a  book-marker,  and  began 
to  fold  away  the  excised  pages. 
"  That's  why  I  am  keeping  these 
back  for  my  own  perusal,  and 
perhaps  Corporal  Zeally's." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?  "  She 
reached  up  to  take  the  book  he 
was  holding  out  in  his  left  hand, 
and  the  next  instant  his  right 
arm  was  round  her  neck  and  he 
had  kissed  her  full  on  the  lips. 
"Oh,  you  wretch!"  she  cried, 
breaking  free  ;  and  laughed, 
next  moment,  as  he  nearly 
toppled  off  the  gate. 

"  Know  him  ?  Why,  of  course 
I  do."  M.  Raoul  was  re- 
seating himself  on  his  perch 


when  he  happened  to  throw 
a  look  down  into  the  road, 
and  at  once  broke  into  im- 
moderate laughter.  "Talk  of 
the  wolf " 

Polly  screamed  and  ran.  Be- 
low, at  a  bend  of  the  road,  stood 
a  stoutish  figure  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Axcester  Volunteers — 
scarlet,  with  white  facings.  It 
was  Corporal  Zeally  very  slowly 
taking  in  the  scene. 

M.  Raoul  skipped  off  the 
gate  and  stepped  briskly  past 
him.  "  Good  evening,  Corporal ! 
We're  both  of  us  a  little  behind 
time  this  evening,"  said  he  as 
he  went  by. 

The  Corporal  pivoted  on  his 
heels  and  stared  after  him. 

"  Dang  my  living  buttons  !  " 
he  said  reflectively.  "Couldn' 
even  wait  till  my  back  was 
turned,  but  must  kiss  the  maid 
under  my  nose ! ' '  He  paused  and 
rubbed  his  chin.  "  Her  looked 
like  Polly  and  her  zounded  like 
Polly.  .  .  .  Dang  this  dimpsey 
old  light ;  I've  a  good  mind  to 
run  after  'n  and  ax'n  who 
'twas  ! "  He  took  a  step  down 
the  hill,  but  thought  better  of 
it.  "No,  I  won't,"  he  said; 
"  I'll  go  and  ax  Polly." 


CHAPTER   VI. — FATE   IN   A  LAURELLED   POST-CHAISE. 


All  the  tongues  of  Rumour 
agreed  that  the  Bayfield  enter- 
tainment had  been  a  success, 
and  Endymion  West  cote  re- 
ceived many  congratulations 
upon  it  at  the  next  meeting  of 
magistrates. 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense  !  "  he 
protested  lightly.  "One  must 
do  something  to  make  life  more 
tolerable  to  the  poor  devils,  and 
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'pon  my  word,  'twas  worth  it 
to  see  their  gratitude.  They 
behaved  beautifully :  you  see, 
two-thirds  of  them  are  gentle- 
men, after  a  fashion ;  not  per- 
haps quite  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  understand  the  word, — but 
then  the  —  ah  —  modicum  of 
French  blood  in  my  veins 
counteracts,  I  daresay,  some 
little  insular  prejudices." 
2u 
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"  My  dear  fellow,  about  such 
men  as  De  Tocqueville  and 
Rochambeau  there  can  be  no 
possible  question." 

"  Ah — I'm  extremely  glad  to 
hear  you  say  so.  I  feared  per- 
haps the  way  they  managed 
their  table-napkins " 

"  Not  at  all.  I  was  thinking 
rather  of  your  bold  attitude 
towards  Sunday  observance. 
What  does  Milliton  say?" 

Endymion's  eyebrows  went 
up.  Mr  Milliton  was  the  vicar 
of  Axcester,  and  the  living  lay 
in  the  Westcotes'  gift.  "  I  am 
not — ah — aware  that  I  con- 
sulted Milliton.  On  such  ques- 
tions I  recognise  no  responsibil- 
ity save  to  my  own  conscience. 
He  has  not  been  complaining, 
I  trust  ?  " 

"Not  to  my  knowledge." 

"Ah!"  Endymion  looked  as 
if  Mr  Milliton  had  better  not. 
"  I  take,  you  must  know,  a 
somewhat  broad  view  on  such 
matters — may  I,  without  offence, 
term  it  a  liberal  one?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  intend  going 
yet  further  in  the  direction,  and 
granting  permission  for  a  small 
reunion  on  Sunday  evenings  at 
the  Dogs',  when  selections  of 
purely  sacred  music  will  be  per- 
formed. I  shall,  of  course, 
deprecate  the  name  *  concert ' ; 
and  even  'performance'  may 
seem  to  carry  with  it  some — ah 
— suggestions  of  a  theatrical 
nature.  But,  as  Shakespeare 
says,  '  What's  in  a  name  ? ' 
Perhaps  you  can  suggest  a 
more  suitable  one  ?  " 

"  A  broad  -  minded  fellow  " 
was  the  general  verdict;  and 
some  admirers  added  that  ideas 
which  in  weaker  men  might 
seem  to  lean  towards  free 
thought,  and  even  towards 


Jacobinism,  became  Mr  West- 
cote  handsomely  enough.  He 
knew  how  to  carry  them  off,  to 
wear  them  lightly  as  nourishes 
and  ornaments  of  his  robust 
common -sense,  and  might  be 
trusted  not  to  go  too  far. 
Endymion,  who  had  an  ex- 
quisite flair  for  the  approval 
of  his  own  class,  soon  learned 
to  take  an  honest  pride  in  his 
liberalism  and  to  enjoy  its  dis- 
creet display.  "  The  entertain- 
ment at  Bayfield  was  nothing 
— a  private  experiment  only : 
the  unfamiliar  must  be  handled 
gently  :  a  good  rule  to  try  it  on 
your  own  household  before  tack- 
ling the  world.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  old  Narcissus  had  enjoyed 
it.  But  if  the  neighbouring 
families  were  really  curious, 
and  would  promise  not  to  be 
shocked,  they  must  come  to  the 
Dogs'  some  Sunday  evening — 
no,  not  next  Sunday,  but  in  a 
week  or  two's  time,  when  the 
prisoners,  as  intelligent  fellows, 
would  have  grasped  his  notions. " 
Sure  enough,  on  the  third  Sun- 
day he  brought  a  round  dozen 
of  guests,  and  the  entrance  of 
the  Bayfield  party  (punctually 
five  minutes  late),  and  their 
solemn  taking  of  seats  in  the 
two  front*  rows,  thereafter  be- 
came a  feature  of  these  enter- 
tainments. On  the  first  occa- 
sion the  musicians  stopped,  out 
of  respect,  in  the  middle  of  a 
motet  of  Scarlatti's ;  but  Endy- 
mion gave  orders  that  in  future 
this  was  not  to  be.  "  I  have 
been  something  of  an  amateur 
myself,"  he  explained,  "and 
know  what  is  due  to  art." 

It  vexed  Dorothea  to  note 
that  after  the  first  two  or 
three  performances  some  of 
her  best  friends  among  the 
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prisoners  absented  themselves 
—  General  Rochambeau,  for 
instance.  Indeed  the  General 
had  taken  to  declining  all  invi- 
tations, and  rarely  appeared 
abroad.  One  March  morning, 
meeting  him  in  the  High 
Street,  she  made  bold  to  tax 
him  with  the  change  and  ask 
his  reasons. 

The  hour  was  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  the  busiest  of  the 
day.  In  twenty  minutes  the 
London  coach  would  be  due 
with  the  mails;  and  this  al- 
ways brought  the  prisoners 
out  into  the  street.  The  larg- 
est crowd  gathered  in  front 
of  the  Dogs',  waiting  to  see 
the  horses  changed  and  the 
bags  unloaded;  but  a  second 
hung  around  the  post  office, 
where  the  Commissary  received 
and  distributed  the  prisoners' 
letters,  while  lesser  groups 
shifted  and  moved  about  at 
the  tail  of  the  butchers'  carts 
and  others  laden  with  milk, 
eggs,  and  fresh  vegetables  from 
the  country :  for  Axcester  had 
now  a  daily  market,  and  in 
the  few  minutes  before  the 
mail's  arrival  the  salesmen 
drove  their  best  trade. 

General  Rochambeau  tapped 
his  snuff-box  meditatively,  like 
a  man  in  two  minds.  But  he 
kept  a  sidelong  eye  upon 
Dorothea,  as  she  turned  to 
acknowledge  a  bow  from  the 
Vicomte  de  Tocqueville.  The 
Vicomte  with  an  air  of  amused 
contempt  was  choosing  a  steak 
for  his  dinner,  using  his  gold- 
ferruled  walking-stick  to  direct 
the  butcher  how  to  cut  it  out, 
while  his  servant  stood  ready 
with  a  plate. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth, 
mademoiselle,  I  find  a  hand 
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at  picquet  with  the  Admiral 
less  fatiguing  for  two  old 
gentlemen  than  these  public 
gaieties." 

"In  other  words,  you  are 
nursing  him.  They  tell  me 
he  has  never  been  well  since 
that  night  of  the  snowstorm." 

"Your  informants  may  now 
add  that  he  is  better :  these 
few  spring  days  have  done 
wonders  for  his  rheumatism, 
and  indeed  he  is  dressed  and 
abroad  this  morning." 

"Which  explains  why  you 
are  willing  to  stop  and  chat 
with  me,  instead  of  hurrying 
off  to  the  post-office  to  ask 
for  his  letter — that  letter  which 
never  comes." 

"So  M.  Kaoul  has  been  tell- 
ing you  all  about  us  ?  " 

Dorothea  blushed.  "  He 
happened  to  speak  of  it,  at  one 
of  my  working  parties " 

"He  has  a  fine  gift  for  the 
pathetic,  that  young  man ;  oh 
yes,  and  a  pretty  humour  too ! 
I  can  fancy  what  he  makes 
of  us  —  poor  old  Damon  and 
Pythias  —  while  he  holds  the 
skeins ;  with  a  smile  for  poor 
old  Pythias's  pigtail,  and  a 
tremor  of  the  voice  for  the 
Emperor's  tabatiere,  and  a  tear 
no  doubt  for  the  letter  which 
never  comes.  M.  Kaoul  is 
great  with  an  audience." 

"  You  do  him  injustice, 
General.  An  audience  of  half- 
a-dozen  old  women !  " 

General  Rochambeau  had  an 
answer  to  this  on  his  tongue, 
but  repressed  it.  "Ah,  here 
comes  the  Admiral ! "  he  cried, 
as  the  gaunt  old  man  came 
shuffling  down  the  street  to- 
wards them,  with  his  stoop, 
his  cross  -  grained  features 
drawn  awry  with  twinges  of 
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rheumatism,  his  hands  crossed 
above  his  tall  cane.  All  Ax- 
cester  laughed  at  his  long 
blue  surtout,  his  pigtail,  and 
little  round  hat.  But  Doro- 
thea always  found  him  for- 
midable, and  wanted  to  run 
away.  "Admiral,  I  was  just 
about  to  tell  Miss  Westcote 
that  the  time  is  come  to  con- 
gratulate her.  Here  is  winter 
past — except  that  of  two  years 
ago,  the  hardest  known  in 
Axcester;  and,  thanks  to  her 
subscription -lists  and  working 
parties,  our  countrymen  have 
never  gone  so  well  fed  and 
warmly  clad." 

"Which,"  growled  the  Ad- 
miral, "does  not  explain  why 
no  less  than  eight  of  them 
have  broken  their  parole. 
An  incredible,  a  shameful, 
number ! " 

"As  time  goes  on,  Admiral, 
they  grow  less  patient.  Hope 
deferred " 

Ta  -  ra,  tara  -ra!  Ta-  ra, 
tara-ra-ra!  The  notes  of  the 
guard's  horn  broke  in  upon 
Dorothea's  excuse.  Groups 
scattered,  market -carts  were 
hastily  backed  alongside  the 
pavement,  and  down  the  mid- 
thoroughfare  came  the  mail 
at  a  gallop,  with  crack  of  whip 
and  rushing  chime  of  bits  and 
swingle-bars. 

Dorothea  watched  the  crowd 
closing  round  it  as  it  drew  up 
by  the  Dogs',  and  turned  to 
note  that  the  Admiral's  face 
was  pale  and  his  eyes  sought 
those  of  his  old  friend. 

"Better  leave  it  to  me — to- 
day— if  Miss  Westcote  will  ex- 
cuse me. ' '  General  Rochambeau 
lifted  his  hat  and  hurried  after 
the  crowd. 

Then   Dorothea    understood. 


The  old  man  beside  her  had 
lost  courage  to  pick  up  his  old 
habit :  at  the  last  moment  his 
friend  must  go  for  the  letter 
which  never  came.  She  cast 
about  to  say  something  :  her  last 
words  had  been  of  hope  de- 
ferred— it  would  not  do  to  take 
up  her  speech  there.  .  .  . 

The  Admiral  seemed  to  meet 
her  eyes  with  an  effort.  He 
put  out  a  hand.  "It  is  not 
good,  mademoiselle,  that  a  man 
should  pity  himself.  Beware 
how  you  teach  him  that;  be- 
ware how  you  listen  to  him 
then." 

He  turned  from  her  abruptly 
and  tottered  away.  Glancing 
aside,  she  met  the  Vicomte  de 
Tocqueville's  tired  smile :  he 
was  using  his  cane  to  prod  the 
butcher  and  recall  his  attention 
to  the  half-cut  steak.  But  the 
butcher  continued  to  stare  down 
the  street. 

"  Eh  ?  But  —  dear  me— it 
sounds  like  an  6meute"  said 
the  Vicomte  negligently,  at  the 
same  time  stepping  to  Doro- 
thea's side. 

The  murmur  of  the  crowd 
in  front  of  the  Dogs'  had  been 
swelling,  and  now  broke  into 
sharp,  angry  cries  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  settled  into  a  dull 
roar  and  rose  in  a  hoarse  cres- 
cendo. The  mail-coach  was 
evidently  not  the  centre  of 
disturbance,  though  Dorothea 
could  see  its  driver  waving  his 
arms  and  gesticulating  from 
the  box.  The  noise  came  from 
ahead  of  it,  some  twenty  yards 
lower  down  the  hill,  where  the 
street  had  suddenly  grown 
black  with  people  pressing  and 
swaying. 

"  There  seems  no  danger  here, 
whatever  it  is,"  said  the  Vi- 
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comte,  glancing  up  at  the 
house-front  above. 

"  Please  go  and  see  what  is 
the  matter.  I  am  safe  enough," 
Dorothea  assured  him;  "the 
folks  in  the  house  will  give  me 
shelter,  if  necessary." 

The  Yicomte  lifted  his  hat. 
"I  will  return  and  report  — 
promptly,  if  the  affair  be 
serious." 

But  it  was  not  serious.  The 
tumult  died  down,  and  Doro- 
thea with  her  riding  -  switch 
was  guarding  the  half  -  cut 
steak  from  a  predatory  dog 
when  the  Vicomte  and  the 
butcher  returned  together. 

"  Reassure  yourself,  Miss 
Westcote,"  said  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville.  "  There  has  been  no 
bloodshed,  though  bloodshed 
was  challenged.  It  appears 
that  almost  as  the  coach  drew 
up  there  arrived  from  the  west- 
ward a  post-chaise  conveying  a 
young  naval  officer  from  Ply- 
mouth with  despatches  and  (I 
regret  to  tell  it)  a  flag.  His 
Britannic  Majesty  has  captured 
another  of  our  frigates  ;  and 
the  high-spirited  young  gentle- 
man was  making  the  most  of 
it  in  all  innocence,  and  without 
an  idea  that  his  triumph  could 
offend  any  one  in  Axcester. 
Unfortunately,  on  his  way  up 
the  street,  he  waved  the  cap- 
tured tricolor  under  the  nose 
of  your  brother's  protege,  M. 


"M.  Eaoul?"  Dorothea 
caught  her  breath  on  the 
name. 

"And  M.  Kaoul  leapt  into 
the  chaise  then  and  there, 
wrested  the  flag  from  him,  — 
the  more  easily,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause he  expected  nothing  so 
little,  —  and  holding  it  aloft, 


challenged  him  to  mortal  com- 
bat. Theatrically,  and  apart 
from  the  taste  of  it, — I  report 
only  from  hearsay, — the  coup 
must  have  been  immensely 
successful.  When  I  arrived, 
your  brother  was  restoring 
peace,  the  young  Briton  hold- 
ing out  his  hand,  swearing  he 
was  sorry,  begad !  but  how  the 
deuce  was  he  to  have  known  ? 
— and  M.  Raoul  saving  the 
situation,  and  still  demanding 
blood  with  a  face  as  long  as 
an  Alexandrine, — 

'  Ce  drapeau  glorieux  auquel,  en  sang- 

lotant 
Se  prosternent   affaise's  vos   membres, 

veterans  ! ' 

'Vary    sorry,    damitol,    shake 
hands,  beg  your  pardon ' — 
The  Vicomte  forgot  his  languor 
and  burlesqued  the  scene  with 
real  talent. 

Dorothea,  however,  was  not 
amused.  "  You  say  my  brother 
is  at  the  Dogs',  monsieur?  I 
think  I  will  go  to  him." 

"You  must  allow  me,  then, 
to  escort  you." 

"  Oh,  the  street  is  quite  safe. 
Your  countrymen  will  not  sus- 
pect me  of  insulting  over  their 
misfortunes." 

"  Nevertheless ' '  he  in- 
sisted, and  walked  beside  her. 
A  mixed  crowd  of  French  and 
English  still  surrounded  the 
chaise,  to  which  a  couple  of 
post-boys  were  attaching  the 
relay :  the  French  no  longer 
furious,  now  that  an  apology 
had  been  offered  and  the  flag 
hidden,  but  silent  and  sulky 
yet ;  the  English  inclined  to 
think  the  young  lieutenant 
hardly  served,  not  to  say  churl- 
ishly. Frenchmen  might  be 
thin  -  skinned ;  but  war  was 
war,  and  surely  Britons  had  a 
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right  to  raise  three  cheers  for 
a  victory.  Besides,  he  had 
begged  pardon  at  once  and 
offered  to  shake  hands  like  a 
gentleman — that  is,  as  soon  as 
he  discovered  whose  feelings 
were  hurt ;  for  naturally  the 
fisticuffs  had  come  first,  and 
in  these  Master  Eaoul  had 
taken  as  good  as  he  brought. 
As  the  Vicomte  cleared  a  path 
for  her  to  the  porch,  where 
Endymion  stood  shaking  hands 
and  bidding  adieu,  Dorothea 
caught  her  first  and  last 
glimpse  of  this  traveller,  who — 
without  knowing  it,  without 
seeing  her  face  to  remember  it, 
or  ever  learning  her  name — was 
to  deflect  the  slow  current  of 
her  life  and  send  it  whirling 
down  a  strange  channel,  giddy, 
precipitous,  to  an  end  un- 
guessed. 

She  saw  a  fresh-complexioned 
lad,  somewhat  flushed  and  red 
in  the  face,  but  of  frank  and 
pleasant  features ;  dressed  in  a 
three-cornered  cocked  hat,  blue 
coat  piped  with  white  and  gilt- 
buttoned,  white  breeches  and 
waistcoat  and  broad  black 
sword-belt :  a  youngster  of  the 
sort  that  loves  a  scrimmage  or 
a  jest,  but  is  better  in  a  scrim- 
mage than  in  a  jest  when  the 
laugh  goes  against  him.  He 
was  eyeing  the  chaise  just  now, 
and  obviously  cursing  the  hour 
in  which  he  had  decorated  it 
with  laurel.  Yet  on  the  whole 
in  a  trying  situation  he  bore 
himself  well. 

"Ah,  much  obliged  to  you, 
Vicomte ! "  Endymion  hailed 
the  pair.  "There  has  been 
a  small  misunderstanding,  my 


dear  Dorothea — not  the  slight- 
est cause  for  alarm.  Still  you 
had  better  pass  through  to  the 
coffee-room  and  wait  for  me." 

Dorothea  dismissed  M.  de 
Tocqueville  with  a  bow,  passed 
into  the  dark  passage,  and 
pushed  open  the  coffee-room 
door. 

Within  sat  a  young  man,  his 
elbows  on  the  table  and  his  face 
bowed  upon  his  arms.  His 
fingers  convulsively  twisted  a 
torn  scrap  of  bunting ;  his 
shoulders  heaved.  It  was  M. 
Eaoul. 

Dorothea  paused  in  the  door- 
way and  spoke  his  name.  He 
did  not  look  up. 

She  stepped  towards  him. 

"M.  Eaoul!" 

A  sob  shook  him.  She  laid  a 
hand  gently  on  his  bowed  head, 
on  the  dark  wave  of  hair  above 
his  strong  shapely  neck.  She 
was  full  of  pity,  longing  to 
comfort.  .  .  . 

"  M.  Eaoul !  " 

He  started,  gazed  up  at  her, 
and  seized  her  hand.  His  eyes 
swam  with  tears,  but  behind 
the  tears  blazed  a  light  which 
frightened  her.  Yet — oh,  sure- 
ly ! — she  could  not  mistake  it. 

"  Dorothea ! " 

He  held 'both  her  hands  now. 
He  was  drawing  her  towards 
him.  She  could  not  speak. 
The  room  swam.  Outside  the 
window  she  heard  the  noise  of 
starting  hoofs,  of  wheels,  of  the 
English  crowd  hurrahing  as  the 
chaise  rolled  away.  Her  head 
almost  touched  M.  Eaoul's 
breast.  Then  she  broke  loose 
as  her  brother's  step  sounded 
in  the  passage. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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FRANCINA     VAN     R  H  E  D  E. 


A  LEGEND   OF  TBINCOMALEE. 


TRINCOMALEE.  The  "Trinco" 
of  our  bluejackets.  Tirucona- 
malei  in  the  high-Tamil  ver- 
nacular, the  holy  hill  of 
Konatha.  What  does  the  name 
recall,  and  why  do  I  love  its 
memory  ?  Let  me  try  and  ex- 
plain. To  begin  with,  it  is  very 
beautiful.  Coming  east  from  the 
breathless,  feverous  forests  of 
Anuradhapura,  from  the  pa- 
rangi-  stricken  villages  of  the 
JSTorth  Central  Province,  one 
spends  the  night  in  a  bullock- 
cart,  deep-bedded  in  clean  rice- 
straw.  "  Mak  -  mak  -  mak," 
"peta,"  the  weary  cry  of  the 
bullock-driver  as  he  twists  the 
patient  creatures'  tails,  fades 
into  one's  dreams,  and  one  no 
longer  hears  the  grinding  of 
teeth  and  bovine  sighs  which 
are  the  dumb  remonstrance. 
With  the  early  dawn  we  top 
the  last  ridge  of  porphyritic 
crag  and  look  down  upon  the 
harbour — a  vast  lake  of  heavenly 
green  with  one  misty  outlet  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Far  to  the 
south  a  dim  and  hazy  streak,  like 
a  fold  of  softest  gauze,  marks 
the  line  of  breaking  waves 
on  the  golden  sands  of  Taman- 
kadua :  on  the  bosom  of  the 
lake  lie  little  feathered  islands  of 
red  crag,  the  jungle  growing 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  ex- 
cept where  some  rock  pinnacle 
or  buttress  thrusts  it  aside  to 
add  a  gleam  of  richer  colour 
and  give  solidity  to  the  vision. 
Far  away  across  the  bay  the 
lighthouse  of  Foul  Point  shows 


rose-colour  in  the  early  morn- 
ing light.  Below  us  is  the 
town,  a  town  of  slumbering 
peace,  of  tobacco-gardens,  solid 
native  houses  whitewashed  and 
clean,  of  red  roads,  grotesquely 
ornamented  temples,  tall  good- 
looking  men  and  women,  and 
ever-prevailing  wind. 

Separated  from  the  Sinhalese 
villagers  of  the  interior  by 
racial  barriers  and  by  the 
natural  barrier  of  hitherto  al- 
most impenetrable  forest,  the 
Tamils  of  Trincomalee  have 
kept  a  good  deal  of  their  caste ; 
although  most  of  the  younger 
men  have  done  a  turn  as  house 
servants  to  the  officers  of  the 
garrison,  and  could  clean  a 
gun  or  a  pair  of  patent  leather 
boots,  pipeclay  a  helmet,  and 
smoke  master's  cigars  to  per- 
fection. 

Leaving  the  native  town,  you 
come  upon  the  plain,  a  con- 
siderable expanse  of  dusty 
greenish  -  blue  grass  made 
somewhat  tricky  for  morning 
gallops  by  the  excavations  of 
the  ever  -  present  land  -  crab. 
With  a  final  and  more  pro- 
found sigh  the  bullocks  halt  at 
the  low  Dutch-looking  "rest- 
house."  Pink  and  white  ole- 
anders are  growing  in  green - 
painted  tubs  on  the  grass-plot 
before  the  verandah  ;  the  "  sore- 
eyes  "-tree  rears  its  sleek  leafless 
limbs  by  the  mud-brick  wall  of 
the  "compound,"  atoning  for 
its  want  of  shade  by  the  magni- 
ficent crown  of  dazzling  crimson 
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flowers  by  which  it  earns  its 
name. 

After  a  bath  and  breakfast 
you  turn  into  the  verandah  for 
a  little  rest'  and  quiet ;  the 
chairs  are  of  an  old  pattern, 
left  behind,  probably,  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  "  to  "sleep  in- 
vite." Before  you  are  well  off, 
however,  the  cheroot  -  maker 
appears,  and  to  get  rid  of  him 
you  order  a  hundred,  which 
he  proceeds  at  once  to  make 
on  the  back  verandah,  from 
bundles  of  rich  dark  leaf  which 
he  has  brought  for  your  in- 
spection. Then  the  shoemaker 
salaams  and  grins  and  coughs 
until  you  notice  him.  He  will 
make  you  "  English  muster  " 
shoes  of  monkey  leather,  light 
and  durable,  with  the  further 
doubtful  advantage  that  you 
need  not  take  them  off  to  go 
into  a  Hindu  temple. 

After  him  the  white  -  suit 
tailor,  the  seller  of  "  gems "  or 
coloured  crystals,  the  shell-col- 
lector, and  sundry  other  unin- 
vited natives,  all  anxious  for 
your  custom.  So  the  forenoon 
wears  away  until  tiffin  is 
brought  in,  and  after  tiffin 
you  are  safe,  for  the  whole 
country  then  sleeps  for  an 
hour  or  more. 

As  the  sun  sinks  towards 
the  west  it  is  pleasant  to 
stroll  down  to  the  beach,  past 
the  bungalows  of  the  few 
officials,  towards  the  dockyard. 
Walking  along  the  low  esplan- 
ade wall,  you  are  struck  by 
what  is  apparently  a  cemetery 
in  the  flat  sand  where  a  stream 
enters  the  harbour.  There  are 
wooden  headstones  with  dates 
and  curious  names  upon  them. 
The  new  -  comer  is  told  that 


these  are  the  graves  of  col- 
oured seamen  who  have  died 
in  his  Majesty's  service.  In 
reality,  they  mark  the  spot 
where  certain  masts  and  spars 
have  been  buried  in  the  sand 
to  season.  The  dates  show 
when  they  were  put  down,  and 
the  outlandish  names  are  those 
of  certain  native  woods  used  in 
the  navy. 

If  there  were  a  ship  in,  one 
would  take  a  boat  and  call 
upon  the  officers,  and  perhaps 
adjourn  with  them  to  the 
Naval  Club  on  "Sober  Island." 
Sober  Island  is  worth  a  chapter 
to  itself:  the  very  name  calls 
up  an  inward  chuckle  in  those 
who  knew  it  thirty  years  ago, 
before  the  new  batteries  had 
cut  up  the  lovely  grounds  and 
turned  a  tropical  paradise  into 
a  barrack -yard.  It  was  here 

that  pretty  little  Charlie , 

midshipman  on  board  H.M.S. 
B ,  dressed  as  a  lady,  en- 
tertained the  Government  agent 
of  the  province  and  his  wife  on 
tour,  and  was  very  nearly  dis- 
missed the  service  for  it.  He 
has  now  retired  and  succeeded 
his  brother  in  the  family  hon- 
ours; but  he  still  wears  curls, 
and  his  trim  white  beard  does 
not  quite  "hide  the  pink- and  - 
white  complexion  that  made 
him  such  a  charming  girl. 

There  was  a  "  Tom  Cringle  " 
atmosphere  of  cheerful  cups 
and  practical  joking  on  Sober 
Island  that  none  who  onee 
breathed  it  are  ever  likely  to 
forget. 

But  as  there  is  no  ship  in, 
one  should  go  up  and  call  at 
the  Fort.  It  is  the  usual  style 
of  Dutch  fort,  one  of  Cohoorn's 
probably,  built  chiefly  from  the 
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stones  of  a  very  ancient  temple 
that  in  past  ages  made  this  hill 
one  of  the  holy  places  of  India. 
When  I  first  passed  through 
the  gate-house  there  was  a 
tennis-party  going  on  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  green  near  the 
Mess  ;  or  rather  it  wasn't  going 
on,  for  it  had  been  brought 
to  an  end  in  a  very  abrupt 
manner.  It  appears  that  two 
or  three  years  previously  a 
young  fawn  had  been  brought 
in  by  some  officer  who  had  shot 
its  mother  in  the  course  of  a 
shikar  trip  inland.  The  fawn 
became  the  pet  of  everybody, 
officers  and  men,  and  grew  up 
into  a  lusty  young  stag,  very 
much  spoiled  and  somewhat 
unmanageable.  On  the  after- 
noon of  my  call  "  Billy "  was 
thirsty,  and  had  gone  to  the 
well  and  trumpeted  until  one  of 
the  men  came  out  and  drew  up 
a  bucket  of  water  for  him. 
Billy  was  greedy  and  wanted 
the  last  drop,  and  in  tilting  the 
bucket  to  get  it,  the  handle  fell 
back  and  fixed  itself  over  his 
bay  antlers.  Off  he  went,  half 
mad  with  rage  and  fright, 
straight  through  the  tennis-net, 
scattering  the  players  and  tear- 
ing round  the  barrack  square. 
Eventually  he  got  into  one 
of  the  married  men's  quarters 
through  the  open  door,  where 
he  smashed  pictures,  looking- 
glasses,  and  ornaments,  and  got 
into  such  a  state  of  fright 
and  fury  that  he  had  to  be 
shot  through  the  window.  The 
men  could  hardly  speak  as  they 
dragged  him  backwards  out  of 
the  little  room  and  pulled  the 
bucket  from  over  his  fast- 
glazing  eyes.  There  was  no 
more  tennis,  of  course ;  so,  after 


mutual  salutations  and  social 
recognitions,  we  all  moved  up 
towards  the  Point — for  it  was 
nearing  the  hour  of  sunset, 
when  a  very  ancient  and  fas- 
cinating religious  ceremony 
would  take  place  on  the 
precipice  just  above  the  Fort. 

I  have  said  that  the  Fort  is 
built  very  largely  out  of  the 
stones  from  a  famous  Hindu 
shrine  destroyed  by  the  Dutch 
invaders  about  two  centuries 
before  my  visit.  The  temple 
was  dedicated  to  Siva,  the  de- 
stroyer, under  his  ancient  name 
"  Eiswara,"  the  universal  spirit. 
Though  the  temple  has  gone 
and  its  site  is  now  desecrated 
by  the  dwellings  of  Tommy 
Atkins  and  his  officers,  the 
ancient  faith  still  lingers  and 
finds  its  expression  in  a  form 
of  worship  of  a  romantic  and 
mysterious  character. 

A  little  before  sunset  a  young 
Brahmin  priest,  his  head  en- 
circled by  a  fillet  of  large 
beads,  his  loins  girt  with  a 
yellow  cloth,  takes  his  stand 
upon  the  giddy  height  of  the 
farthest  rock  that  rises  from 
the  dark  and  fathomless  ocean. 
Some  of  the  votaries  perch 
themselves  among  the  danger- 
ous crags  around,  while  the 
more  timid  kneel,  prostrate 
themselves,  or  recline  upon  the 
short  grass  with  which  the 
promontory  is  clothed.  The 
Brahmin,  after  ceremoniously 
performing  his  ablutions,  places 
himself  in  various  picturesque 
attitudes,  chanting  the  while  a 
Sanskrit  hymn,  and  from  time 
to  time,  as  he  drops  some  betel- 
leaves  or  rice  into  the  sea  below, 
bows  with  great  reverence  to- 
wards a  chasm  in  the  rock, 
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which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
haunt  of  the  great  spirit.  As 
the  sun  dips  below  the  purple 
wall  of  sea  the  Brahmin  waves 
a  censer,  then  holds  it  at  the 
full  stretch  of  his  arm  above 
his  head  while  the  incense 
flames  up,  flickers,  and  dies  out. 
Then  as  the  perfume  floats  to- 
wards the  people,  he  brings 
the  service  to  a  close  by  casting 
a  cocoanut  into  the  sea  and 
receiving  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful.  These  consist  of  the 
smallest  copper  coin, — some  of 
them  bearing  the  cipher  of  the 
old  Dutch  East  India  Govern- 
ment,—  rice  stained  with  saf- 
fron, flowers,  and  betel-leaves. 

How  I  longed  for  the  brush 
of  a  Fortuny  to  paint  this 
scene  of  romantic  wildness  and 
immemorial  antiquity ! 

Just  above  the  perilous  pulpit 
on  which  the  priest  officiates 
the  rock  beetles  upwards  in  a 
huge  loose  mass,  on  the  summit 
of  which  stands  a  solitary  pil- 
lar of  stone,  alternately  square 
and  octagonal,  probably  a  relic 
of  the  original  temple.  The 
base  bears  the  following  half- 
effaced  inscription : — 

"  Tot  gedaghtenis  van  Fran- 
cina van  Khede  Tuen  mydreght 
Desen  A°  1687  :  24  April  op 
Gereght." 

The  memory  of  Francina  is 
a  sad  one.  It  is  an  old  story, 
of  which  the  counterpart  may 
be  found  in  any  coroner's  court 
records  in  Middlesex.  But  the 
circumstances  inspire  me  to  try 
and  tell  it. 

Jan  Van  Rhede  was  governor 
of  the  Fort  and  town  of  Trin- 
comalee  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  very  young  when  first 


appointed,  and  had  sailed  for 
Ceylon  as  a  bachelor.  The 
loneliness  and  tedium  of  his 
life  at  Trincomalee  soon  be- 
came insupportable,  and  he 
sought  refuge  in  matrimony. 
As  he  could  afford  neither  the 
time  nor  the  expense  of  a  jour- 
ney to  Europe  and  back,  he 
was  married  "by  the  glove," 
as  it  is  called.  That  is  to  say, 
he  sent  a  glove  to  his  best  man, 
who,  with  Van  Rhede's  glove 
upon  his  right  hand  and  in 
the  absent  Van  Rhede's  name, 
married  the  lady  of  his  friend's 
choice — the  object  of  this  cur- 
ious arrangement  being  to  en- 
able the  bride  to  take  her  pass- 
age as  a  married  woman  and 
sail  to  the  East  without  the 
necessity  of  a  chaperone.  After 
a  few  brief  years  of  wedded 
happiness  the  young  wife  suc- 
cumbed to  the  effects  of  the 
climate  and  died,  leaving  one 
daughter  to  the  care  of  her 
heart-broken  husband.  They 
buried  her  in  the  sunny  garden 
of  the  Residency  at  the  foot  of 
a  large  and  very  beautiful  tam- 
arind-tree, which  still  shades 
her  resting-place. 

The  care  and  education  of 
little  Francina  now  devolved 
upon  her  *  father  and  became 
the  chief  interest  in  his  life. 
A  nurse  was  found  for  her  in 
the  wife  of  a  young  sergeant 
of  artillery,  a  Frisian  woman, 
who,  having  no  children  of  her 
own,  devoted  herself  with  all 
the  kindliness  of  her  race  to  the 
governor's  little  daughter. 

As  the  child  grew  beyond 
the  simple  teaching  of  her 
nurse,  her  father  gradually  in- 
troduced her  to  the  higher 
subjects,  and  took  infinite  pains 
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and  interest  in  the  opening  of 
her  mind  and  the  development 
of  a  naturally  good  intellect. 
There  was  no  ladies'  society  in 
the  garrison ;  the  pay  of  Dutch 
officers  did  not  admit  of  their 
marrying  in  their  own  rank, 
and  the  only  married  woman 
in  the  Fort  was  a  Colombo 
half-caste  of  Portuguese  extrac- 
tion, very  handsome  and  ro- 
mantic, but  lazy  and  vicious, 
and  altogether  an  impossible 
associate  for  a  girl  in  Fran- 
cina's  unfortunate  position.  So 
the  latter,  thrown  upon  herself 
for  companionship,  grew  up 
into  a  reserved,  almost  grave 
young  woman,  innocent  as  a 
child,  full  of  poetic  fancies  and 
romance,  very  pretty,  but  abso- 
lutely without  any  of  the  little 
arts  and  aids  to  beauty  used  by 
young  ladies  of  that  time  in 
Europe.  She  dressed  in  a  style 
half  native,  half  original,  and 
though  it  may  seem  frightful 
to  ladies  of  the  present  day, 
it  had  a  certain  charm,  and 
was  infinitely  better  adapted 
to  a  tropical  climate  than  the 
"smart"  costumes  to  be  seen 
nowadays  in  the  Presidency 
towns  in  India.  Her  costume 
consisted  of  a  long  white  under- 
garment of  fine  cambric,  orna- 
mented round  the  neck  and 
bosom  by  little  tucks  and  bands 
of  lace;  over  this  was  a  black 
hand- woven  silk  brocade,  folded 
several  times  round  the  hips 
and  forming  a  straight  and 
rather  scanty  petticoat.  Above 
the  petticoat  she  wore  a  long 
sort  of  coat  of  native  silk,  rose 
colour  shot  with  grey,  with  no 
collar  and  loose  sleeves.  The 
front  of  the  coat  was  secured 
at  the  breast  by  a  brooch  of 


seed  pearls  incrusted  round  a 
large  pink  topaz.  The  hard 
line  of  the  coat  at  the  neck  was 
softened  by  the  lace  collar  of 
the  chemisette,  which  fell  back 
on  the  shoulders,  showing  her 
graceful  nape  and  the  delicate 
white  skin  where  her  hair  was 
drawn  up  to  form  her  coiffure. 
Round  her  slender  neck  was  a 
necklace  of  orange-tawny  car- 
nelian  beads  with  little  gold 
filigree  settings,  separated  by 
six  or  seven  strands  of  seed- 
pearls  strung  on  white  silk  tied 
in  a  bow  at  the  back. 

She  wore  no  shoes  or  stock- 
ings, except  on  Sundays  and 
high  days;  but  her  small  arid 
shapely  feet  were  protected  by 
little  grass  slippers  without 
heels. 

Her  hair  was  abundant,  of 
a  rich  chestnut  colour  running 
into  gold  at  the  tips,  and  was 
plaited  and  coiled  round  and 
round  her  head  so  that  it  looked 
almost  like  a  cap.  She  wore 
no  hat  or  bonnet,  but  if  it  was 
necessary  to  go  out  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  she  would 
carry  a  Chinese  parasol  of  em- 
broidered silk  on  a  bamboo 
frame. 

It  was  this  quaint  little 
figure  that  took  instant  posses- 
sion of  Captain  Vermuy den's 
fancy  when  he  landed  from  his 
ship  in  Trinco'  harbour  and 
went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
governor.  She  was  lying  in 
a  cane  chair  in  the  spacious 
verandah  when  her  father 
brought  the  young  officer  in  to 
introduce  him  ;  and  as  she  rose, 
slid  her  little  feet  into  her 
slippers,  and  gave  him  her 
hand,  the  captain  thought  he 
had  never  seen  anything  quite 
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so  charming  before.  He  was 
a  travelled  man  as  well  as  a 
naval  officer,  and  had  seen  much 
of  women  of  different  nation- 
alities, and  seldom  found  any 
difficulty  in  making  himself 
acceptable.  But  to  Francina, 
in  her  isolation  and  provincial- 
ism, he  represented  Europe  and 
all  she  had  read  and  heard 
about  its  doings.  And  he  was 
a  passable  man  :  short  and 
thick-set  but  not  fat,  of  swarthy 
complexion,  fearless  grey  eyes, 
long  thin  moustache,  and  dark- 
brown  Spanish  beard,  he  looked 
the  man  of  action ;  and  even  his 
Dutch  uniform  could  not  de- 
prive him  of  a  certain  grace 
— the  grace  that  goes  with 
strength  and  command. 

Had  Madame  Van  Rhede 
been  alive  to  tend  her  daughter 
she  would  have  divined  by  in- 
stinct the  danger  of  her  child's 
intimacy  with  such  a  man,  and 
would  have  restricted  his  visits 
within  the  limits  of  official 
punctilio.  But  Van  Rhede  saw 
no  risk  in  the  friendship  which 
at  once  sprang  up  between  his 
daughter  and  Vermuyden :  it 
gratified  him  to  find  that  the 
child  he  had  educated  was  so 
well  able  to  take  her  place  in 
conversation  with  a  travelled 
man  of  the  world.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  the  rapid  growth 
of  intimacy  are  a  hundred  times 
more  favourable  in  the  East 
than  they  are  in  Europe.  In 
the  words  of  our  unlaurelled 
poet  laureate,  "There  ain't  no 
Ten  Commandments,"  and  the 
social  laws  which  take  their 
place  in  European  society  are, 
in  the  East,  "  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observ- 
ance." Life  was  even  freer  in 


the  distant  colonies  in  the 
seventeenth  century  than  it  is 
in  the  nineteenth,  though  this 
may  seem  almost  impossible 
to  those  who  know  only  the 
present. 

Vermuyden  was  waiting  for 
orders,  and  made  the  most  of 
his  opportunities,  as  his  habit 
was.  Having  little  to  do  that 
could  not  be  done  for  him  by 
his  subordinates,  he  was  con- 
tinually at  the  Residency,  and 
after  a  fortnight's  enjoyment 
found  himself  very  much  in 
love.  As  for  Francina,  she  had 
caught  him  to  her  heart  with 
all  the  strength  of  the  deep 
current  of  romance  that  ran 
beneath  the  smooth  surface  of 
her  inexperience  and  quite  un- 
eventful surroundings.  Philip 
Vermuyden  satisfied  her  eye 
and  stirred  her  mind :  in  a  few 
days,  full  of  long  tete-a-tSte 
talks,  he  filled  her  heart.  The 
exaltation  of  passion,  the  revela- 
tion of  a  new  life,  filled  her  eyes 
with  an  inner  light,  and  the 
vision  of  travel,  of  intercourse 
at  last  with  the  world  of  her 
books  and  her  father's  early 
experiences,  only  added  to  her 
inward  happiness.  One  still, 
tremulous,  lovely  Eastern  night, 
as  they  stood  together  by  the 
beach  at  the  foot  of  the  Resi- 
dency garden,  listening  for  the 
strange  sweet  "ting"  of  the 
singing -fish  which  would  rise 
occasionally  from  the  harbour 
depths,  Vermuyden  slipped  ,a 
ring  on  the  passive  hand  that 
lay  in  his.  As  he  drew  her  to 
him  she  passed  her  arm  round 
his  neck,  and  kissed  him  long 
and  passionately.  It  was  her 
betrothal.  Fortunately  for  her 
soul's  peace  the  sound  of  oars 
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caught  her  lover's  ear,  and, 
disengaging  himself  from  her 
tender  embrace,  he  saw  a  man- 
of-war's  gig  pulling  towards 
the  governor's  landing.  They 
turned  quickly  towards  the 
house,  and  arrived  before  the 
officer  from  the  gig.  Francina 
flew  to  her  own  rooms,  where 
she  lay,  wide-eyed  and  sleepless, 
watching  the  great  round  stars 
from  her  little  silk  hammock  in 
the  verandah  of  her  bedroom. 

Vermuyden  re  -  entered  the 
dining  -  room  almost  as  the 
newly  arrived  officer  was  an- 
nounced. He  was  a  good  deal 
upset,  but  soon  master  of  him- 
self and  able  to  feel  what  a 
crime  he  had  escaped.  The 
situation  flashed  upon  him. 
Here  were  his  orders,  of  course. 
Before  him  was  a  career,  be- 
hind him  a  good  service  rec- 
ord;, as  to  his  social  record, 
the  Government  was  not  too 
inquisitive.  Here  was  action, 
almost  the  certainty  of  dis- 
tinction, with  a  triumphant 
return  to  Holland,  and  the 
consolidation  of  his  fortunes 
and  interest  by  a  prudent 
marriage.  But  Francina  ? 
Bah!  The  pardonable  folly 
of  a  sailor  ashore :  what  man 
would  have  behaved  any  better 
under  the  same  circumstances  ? 
And  after  all,  thank  God,  he 
had  done  the  girl  no  harm. 
And  yet,  how  sweet  she  was. 
Would  it  not  be  worth  all  the 
world  to  lose  the  world  to 
gain  her?  Dear  little  Fran- 
cina, the  very  thought  of  her 
in  the  sweet  abandonment  of 
her  love  brought  tears  into 
his  weather-beaten  eyes.  But 
this  passing  emotion  gave  way 
to  curiosity  as  the  officer  en- 


tered the  dining-room,  saluted 
^Vermuyden,  and  presented  a 
packet  of  despatches  to  the 
governor. 

Among  these  was  a  letter 
under  flying  seal  for  Vermuy- 
den, directing  him  to  weigh  at 
once  and  sail  for  the  Coroman- 
del  Coast,  when  he  was  to 
open  a  further  letter  contain- 
ing sealed  orders  as  to  his 
future  movements. 

Vermuyden  had  intended  to 
sleep  on  shore,  but  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  lieutenant's  offer  to 
take  him  to  his  ship  in  the  gig. 
The  governor  accompanied  the 
two  officers  to  the  landing,  and 
took  a  cordial  farewell  of  Ver- 
muyden, undertaking  to  make 
the  latter's  adieus  and  apologies 
to  his  daughter.  Francina  heard 
her  father  return  alone,  and  lay 
waiting  in  vain  for  Philip's 
step.  When  the  house  was  at 
last  dark  and  quiet,  she  slipped 
barefooted  along  the  corridor 
to  the  main  verandah  and 
round  the  angle  of  the  house 
to  the  side  where  the  guest- 
rooms were.  The  first  of 
these  was  Vermuy den's,  and 
the  jalousies  were  wide  open. 
She  looked  in,  breathless. 
There  was  starlight  enough  to 
see  that  the  white  bed  was 
empty.  She  crept  in  and  saw 
that  the  captain's  valise  had 
been  removed,  and  that  the 
room  he  had  so  often  occupied 
was  now  bare  of  all  trace  of 
him.  She  ran  swiftly  back  to 
her  own  room  and  lighted  a 
lamp.  This,  she  knew,  would 
bring  her  old  Frisian  nurse  to 
her  before  long,  and  she  was 
not  mistaken.  At  about  mid- 
night a  bulgy  figure  appeared 
round  the  screen  and  inquired 
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kindly  if  her  young  lady  wanted 
anything. 

"  Where  is  our  guest,  Anna  ?  " 

"Gone  aboard,  my  dear." 

"Gone  aboard,  but  why? 
He  was  to  sleep  here  to- 
night so  as  to  make  an  early 
start  for  the  hot  springs  to- 
morrow." 

"Yes,  my  love;  but  he  will 
have  to  make  an  earlier  start 
still  to-morrow,  but  not  for 
the  springs." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Anna? " 
cried  the  poor  child,  her  heart 
sinking,  her  hands  and  feet 
numb  as  she  sank  upon  her 
bed,  sitting  stiffly  with  strained 
eyes. 

"Why,  only  that  the  cap- 
tain's got  his  orders  as  he  has 
been  waiting  for  all  this  time. 
Eh  ?  my  darling,  what  is  it  ?  " 
and  the  good  creature  caught 
poor  Francina  in  her  arms  as 
she  fell  forward. 

"  There,  there,  he'll  come  and 
bid  you  good-bye  in  the  morn- 
ing, my  love,  only  be  good  and 
go  to  sleep  now  and  don't  let 
him  see  you  looking  any  worse 
than  your  best :  men  are  so 
vain  he  would  think  you  were 
sorry  to  lose  him." 

Anna,  though  she  crooned 
on  in  this  reassuring  way,  was 
really  alarmed.  Her  young 
mistress  was  not  given  to  faint- 
ing and  was  really  ill.  The 
look  in  her  eyes  had  startled 
her  old  nurse,  recalling  the  look 
in  the  eyes  of  the  girl's  mother 
on  the  night  she  died  in  the 
delirium  of  remittent  fever. 

Laying  her  upon  the  bed  she 
chafed  her  hands  and  feet,  and 
when  she  opened  her  eyes,  gave 
her  a  restorative  and  sat  fan- 
ning her  till  nearly  two  o'clock. 


"Thank  you,  Anna  dear;  I 
am  better  now.  Do  go  to  bed 
yourself,  poor  old  thing ;  I  am 
afraid  I  frightened  you.  It 
was  very  silly  of  me." 

After  reassuring  herself  once 
more  by  a  searching  look  at 
the  girl's  face,  to  which  the 
natural  colour  had  now  re- 
turned, the  old  nurse  covered 
her  feet  with  a  shawl,  kissed 
her,  patted  her,  and  stole  away, 
extinguishing  the  lamp  as  she 
passed. 

Francina  lay  very  still,  un- 
naturally awake,  every  energy 
of  her  being  concentrated  in 
the  sense  of  hearing.  One 
hour,  two  hours,  she  distinctly 
heard  the  guard  changed  at 
the  Fort  a  mile  away,  and  then 
— it  seemed  five  minutes,  really 
it  was  nearly  an  hour  later — 
she  heard  click,  click,  click. 
There  is  no  anchor  song  in  the 
navy,  but  the  click  of  the  paul 
as  it  rises  and  falls  in  the 
ratchet  of  the  capstan,  once 
heard,  is  unmistakable. 

Francina  heard  it  and  saw 
the  truth  in  a  flash.  He  was 
deserting  her.  Without  a  word 
he  was  going  to  leave  her. 
He  whose  passionate  embrace 
seemed  round  her  still,  whose 
tender  vows  were  breathed  into 
her  ear  but  a  few  hours  ago. 
He  was  leaving  her  to  sail 
away,  perhaps  for  ever,  and 
without  a  word  of  farewell. 
He  might  be  wrecked,  killed  in 
action,  or  —  horrible  thought ! 
— tempted  by  another  woman 
to  forget  her.  She  was  to  be 
left  to  her  old  lonely  life  again ; 
her  brief  happy  vision  was 
passing  away.  As  these  tor- 
turing thoughts  surged  from 
her  heart  to  her  poor  head  and 
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seemed  to  strike  against  the 
back  of  her  eyes,  she  sprang 
up  from  her  bed,  and  went  and 
leaned  out  over  the  balustrade 
of  her  verandah  till  she  could 
see  the  harbour  and  the  anchor- 


It  was  now  nearly  five 
o'clock,  a  thin  cool  breeze  stirred 
the  drooping  festoons  of  Thun- 
bergia.  The  vile  tropic  crow 
was  silent  for  yet  a  little  while. 
Overhead  the  pale  blue  sky  was 
stippled  with  delicate  mackerel 
dapples  of  amethystine  cloud. 
The  pomegranate  blossom  grew 
from  brown  to  flame  -  colour 
as  the  faint  sweet  -  smelling 
dawn  gained  in  opalescence. 
In  the  stillness  there  were  faint 
distant  sounds,  the  shrill  squeak- 
ing of  a  block  under  the  strain 
of  cordage,  and  as  Francina 
gazed  down  she  saw  the  limp 
white  sails  of  her  lover's  vessel 
slowly  rise  and  unfurl  them- 
selves like  the  wings  of  a  bird 
ready  to  fly. 

Very  softly  she  passed  out  of 
the  house,  no  one  was  yet  awake, 
her  little  bare  pink-heeled  feet 
raised  no  echo  on  the  heavy 
tiles :  she  ran  silently  across 
the  wet  grass  towards  the  gov- 
ernor's landing,  but  as  she  ran 
she  saw  the  ship  slowly  fill, 
bend  to  the  wind,  and  stand  for 
the  harbour  mouth.  Without 
thought  she  turned  and  ran  to- 
wards the  Fort.  Breasting  the 
hill,  she  ran  like  a  young  fawn 
up  the  steep  slope  and  round 
the  rampart  to  the  Point. 
Breathless,  but  unconscious  of 


her  effort,  she  stood,  a  modern 
Hero,  watching  intently  the 
harbour  mouth.  In  a  few  long- 
drawn-out  minutes  she  saw  the 
vessel  clear  the  headland  and 
tack  towards  the  north.  Little 
puffs  of  woolly  smoke  curled  out 
from  her  broadside,  followed  by 
dull  reports  as  she  returned  the 
salute  from  Fort  Oestenburg, 
and  now  she  bent  to  the  sea- 
breeze  and  came  on  towards  the 
Point.  A  gallant  sight  she 
made  on  this  fair  morning,  her 
men  at  quarters,  her  pennant 
streaming,  and  her  signals 
showing  brightly  in  the  rising 
sunlight. 

"It  is  a  mistake,"  murmured 
the  poor  girl,  "I  was  too  late  at 
the  landing ;  but  he  will  take 
me." 

"When  the  ship  reached  up 
abreast  of  her  watch  -  tower 
Francina  tore  the  brooch  from 
her  bosom  and  the  coat  from  her 
shoulders,  with  one  dexterous 
twist  her  skirt  fell  round  her 
feet,  and  she  stood  in  her  flow- 
ing white  robe,  her  bright  hair 
blown  across  her  bosom,  her 
eyes  wild  with  a  strange  im- 
patience. 

"Wait,  Philip,  I  am  coming," 
she  called  down  to  the  sea,  and 
throwing  her  fair  white  arms 
above  her  head  she  dived  boldly 
down. 

A  purple  film  stained  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  heaving 
tide,  a  fish -kite  dropped  to  taste 
it  and  rose  screaming — blood 
dropping  from  his  beak. 
A.  S.  Moss  BLUNDELL. 
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A   VILLAGE   IN   THE   NEW   FOREST. 


NESTLING  among  the  graceful 
beeches  and  stately  oaks  of  the 
New  Forest,  far  from  bustling 
towns,  undisturbed  by  shrieking 
engines,  lies  a  peaceful  English 
village,  hidden  from  the  sweat- 
ing cyclist,  overlooked  by  the 
holiday  "tripper."  We  have 
no  use  for  visitors,  nor,  indeed, 
much  accommodation  for  them, 
yet  will  I  refrain  from  divulg- 
ing the  name  of  our  village, 
lest  the  holiday  "scorcher"  be 
tempted  to  play  serpent  in  our 
quiet  Eden.  From  time  to  time 
a  few  artists  have  found  us  out, 
but  all  have  gone  back  to  their 
studios  in  prim  Kensington, 
discomfited  by  luxuriant  beau- 
ties of  Nature  which  defy 
imitation.  One,  indeed,  re- 
mains among  us,  still  studying 
our  glorious  Forest  in  her  vary- 
ing moods.  His  works  are 
strangers  to  Burlington  House, 
but  the  woods  have  engulfed 
him  for  ever. 

Ours  is  a  scattered  village, 
straggling  over  many  a  mile  of 
forest  land,  though  we  number 
scarce  six  hundred  souls.  Our 
uneventful  records  go  back  for 
many  centuries,  yet  time  has 
dealt  so  gently  with  us  that  our 
people  have  in  some  measure 
retained  the  habits  of  their 
ancestors,  and  it  is  even  possible 
to  fancy  that  the  Saxon  churls, 
if  they  could  but  rise  again, 
would  detect  little  change  of 
importance  in  the  daily  life  of 
this  happy  Arcadia.  For  our 
people  do,  to  this  day,  make 
their  livelihood  out  of  the 
Forest  upon  whose  borders  the 


village  stands.  Few  pay  rent 
or  taxes ;  the  thatched  cottages 
and  the  plots  of  land  upon 
which  they  stand  belong  to  the 
occupiers,  and  have  been  handed 
down  in  the  families  for  genera- 
tions. Every  cottager  is  the 
proud  owner,  not  of  "three 
acres  and  a  cow,"  but  of  three 
cows  and  boundless  acres.  Our 
"  Commoners'  "  or  "  forest  " 
rights  entitle  us  to  tfce  free  use 
of  such  pasturage  as  these 
Crown  lands  afford;  and  a 
pretty  sight  it  is  to  watch  the 
village  cattle  browsing  upon 
the  green  lawns  and  open 
moors,  to  which  they  wend  their 
way  soon  after  daybreak.  To- 
ward evening  they  return  of 
their  own  volition,  each  to  her 
own  farmyard,  their  bells 
tinkling  melodiously  in  the  still 
air.  No  need  here  of  cow- 
herds :  the  cattle,  free  by  Act 
of  Parliament  to  choose  their 
pasturage,  are  seldom  known  to 
stray.  And  how  enviable  their 
lot,  compared  with  that  of  your 
suburban  cow,  or  of  cattle 
penned  in  a  field !  Unless, 
indeed,  the  suburban  cow  has 
acquired  the  philosophy  of 
Hamlet  by  sheer  stress  of 
civilisation  and  hereditary  ac- 
quiescence in  unnatural  restric- 
tions. There  is  room  to  stretch 
the  moral,  but  I  refrain.  Milk 
and  butter,  so  cheaply  pro- 
duced, are  sold  at  full  market 
prices  in  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  thus  we  obtain 
groceries,  flour,  and  the  few 
essentials  of  life  which  the 
Forest  does  not  produce.  Pigs 
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and  poultry  also  are  kept  by 
every  Commoner,  the  former 
being  entirely  self-supporting 
for  some  months  in  the  year, 
especially  when  the  beech-nuts 
and  acorns  are  falling.  There 
is  but  little  traffic  in  eggs, 
though  some  are  sent  to  the 
towns.  ISTot  much  meat  is  con- 
sumed by  our  hardy  Commoners, 
though  a  joint  of  pork  or  veal 
graces  every  board  on  Sundays. 
Eggs,  home-cured  bacon,  with 
bread,  butter,  and  suet -pud- 
dings, serve  for  work-day  con- 
sumption. Good,  wholesome 
diet,  too,  when  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  plentifully  added 
to  the  scale. 

The  daily  work  of  the  Com- 
moners will  already  be  sug- 
gested to  all  who  know  the 
country  -  side  elsewhere.  It 
comprises  the  care  of  cattle, 
pigs,  and  poultry,  in  addition 
to  agricultural  labour  upon 
their  small  farms  and  hold- 
ings. The  few  farms  in  our 
vicinity  do  not  afford  regular 
employment  to  many  of  the 
villagers,  but  there  is  work  to 
be  had,  for  men  who  need  it, 
upon  the  estates  of  the  neigh- 
bouring landowners.  Indeed, 
during  the  hay  -  harvest,  the 
scarcity  of  labourers  is  as  keen- 
ly felt  here  as  in  many  other 
rural  districts.  The  soil,  im- 
poverished by  the  Forest,  is 
too  poor  for  cereals,  and  scarce 
any  wheat  is  grown  for  ten 
miles  round.  We  are  content, 
like  most  Englishmen,  to  buy 
foreign  flour ;  otherwise  we  are 
self  -  supporting.  Instead  of 
coal,  we  burn  logs  and  faggots 
upon  our  open  hearths,  quite 
in  the  old  English  style. 
Wood  of  various  kinds  can  be 
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bought  from  the  Crown  at 
about  four  shillings  the  cart- 
load. Oak  and  beech  logs  are 
also  sold  by  the  "fathom"  at 
very  moderate  prices,  the 
"fathom"  being  a  somewhat 
variable  measure  judged  by 
the  woodmen.  Oak  faggots, 
six  feet  long  and  four  in  cir- 
cumference, cost  the  Commoner 
eight  to  ten  shillings  the 
hundred.  For  fire  -  lighting, 
furze-faggots  are  always  used, 
and  the  bundles  of  firewood 
sold  in  towns  are  unknown. 

The  care  of  the  Forest  in- 
volves the  regular  employment 
of  a  little  army  of  woodmen, 
most  of  whom  are  recruited 
from  these  Forest  hamlets.  At 
certain  seasons  additional  hands 
are  required  to  assist  in  the 
felling  and  "splitting"  of  tim- 
ber, the  cartage  of  logs  to  the 
railway,  and  so  forth.  At  mid- 
summer, too,  temporary  hands 
patrol  the  woods  by  night,  the 
special  work  of  these  guards 
being  to  extinguish  the  fires 
that  frequently  ravage  the  en- 
closures. Forest  fires  are  at- 
tributed mainly  to  the  care- 
lessness of  gipsies  and  picnic 
parties,  for,  when  the  bracken 
is  parched,  the  man  with  the 
camp-kettle  and  box  of  matches 
becomes  a  terror  to  the  ver- 
derers.  Of  late  years  string- 
ent rules  have  been  framed, 
restricting  the  liberties  formerly 
enjoyed  by  the  gipsies ;  yet 
these  experienced  vagrants  are 
probably  less  mischievous  than 
the  ignoramus  with  the  camp- 
kettle  or  the  careless  smoker. 
To  become  a  woodman,  with 
some  prospect  of  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  keeper,  is 
the  ambition  of  many  lads. 
2x 
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The  keepers  are  picturesquely 
housed  in  the  silent  depths  of 
the  woods,  and  their  good 
wives  offer  hospitable  welcome 
to  the  sportsman  and  the 
tourist.  Let  the  tourist  be 
careful  how  he  offers  payment 
for  his  cup  of  tea  or  glass  of 
home  -  brewed  mead  :  in  most 
cases  the  tendering  of  money 
will  be  resented.  Beware,  too, 
that  home-brewed  mead ! 

Passing  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  bracken  -  harvest 
reaped  in  the  late  autumn  by 
our  thrifty  Commoners,  when 
the  bracken  has  lost  its  sap 
and  begun  to  wither.  Bound- 
less acres  of  this  beautiful  vege- 
tation may  be  cut  and  garnered 
by  the  freemen  of  the  Forest. 
They  use  the  dry  fern  in  their 
stables,  where  it  forms  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  straw.  A 
pretty  sight  it  is  to  watch  the 
returning  Forest  carts,  piled 
high  with  the  gold  and  crim- 
son tribute  of  glades  and  moors. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  bracken 
is  never  cut,  so  plentiful  is  the 
luxurious  growth  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. The  bracken  -  har- 
vest, as  some  lovers  of  art  may 
remember,  was  the  subject  of 
a  very  striking  picture  by  Mr 
Short,  of  Lyndhurst,  which  was 
exhibited  two  or  three  years 
ago  at  Burlington  House. 

Among  the  specialists  in 
our  village  is  Mr  X.,  the 
"Marksman,"  a  most  genial 
and  worthy  man,  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  superintend  the 
marking  of  the  Forest  ponies. 
He,  too,  like  the  keepers  and 
woodmen,  is  a  servant  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests  Depart- 
ment. Each  section  of  the 
Forest  is  superintended  by  a 


verderer,  who  acts  as  deputy 
to  the  high  official  who,  in  his 
turn,  is  deputy  to  the  great 
man  who  controls  the  destinies 
of  English  forests.  I  would 
we  had  more  forests  and  fewer 
officials,  though  the  latter  are 
very  useful  and  pleasant  people. 
These  posts,  it  is  said,  are 
usually  conferred  on  the  hered- 
itary principle.  In  effect,  one 
must  be  born  a  verderer  or  a 
marksman;  and,  when  all  is 
said,  it  is  not  the  worst  method 
of  regulating  such  appoint- 
ments. Thackeray,  it  may  be 
remembered,  whimsically  de- 
plored his  ineligibility  for  any 
of  the  Government  sinecures 
conferred  upon  famous  writers 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Why  should  not  the  author  of 
the  'Forest  Lovers'  or  of  'Paulo 
and  Francesca'  be  offered  a 
verderership  ?  or  why  not  a 
Government  retreat  in  the 
heart  of  the  Forest  for  meri- 
torious but  struggling  English 
poets  ? 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  work 
of  our  villagers,  and  it  will 
surprise  few  to  learn  that  men 
and  women  of  these  Forest 
hamlets  develop  the  sturdy 
independence  of  character 
which  one*  would  expect  to 
find  in  a  class  that  has  learnt 
to  live  upon  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil.  In  these 
hamlets  the  workers  are  not 
far  removed  from  a  state  of 
pure  Socialism.  Judged  by  ,a 
money  standard  they  are  poor ; 
judged  by  any  other,  their 
comfort,  independence,  and 
prosperity  are  probably  un- 
equalled in  any  industrial 
community  in  the  Kingdom. 
Here  again  the  moral  might 
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be  stretched  to  fit  the  theories 
of  Mr  Bernard  Shaw  and  other 
reformers ;  for  painless  extinc- 
tion of  the  landlord  lies  at  the 
base  of  all  Socialistic  schemes. 
The  gentry,  sparsely  scattered 
about  the  neighbourhood,  find 
difficulty  in  hiring  labour,  and 
the  young  women  can  seldom 
be  persuaded  to  undertake 
domestic  service.  Our  people, 
in  short,  have  learned,  as  their 
ancestors  before  them,  to  live 
upon  the  Forest.  They  obtain 
from  the  land  nearly  all  the 
essentials  of  life,  and  cheer- 
fully forgo  many  of  the 
superfluities  which  men  in 
towns  have  come  to  regard 
as  essentials. 

The  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
Commoners  seem  to  be  affected 
in  no  small  degree  by  the  iso- 
lation of  their  hamlets  from 
the  towns.  The  people  have 
intermarried  for  so  many  gen- 
erations that,  in  this  village, 
for  example,  some  four  or  five 
family  names  predominate,  and 
almost  every  native  of  the  place 
can  boast  fifty  or  sixty  relatives. 
Intermarriage  has  not  con- 
spicuously lowered  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  though 
how  this  bold  assertion  is  to  be 
squared  with  the  theories  of 
scientists  I  know  not.  The 
Commoners  do  not  strike  one 
as  being  duller  -  witted  than 
country-folks  elsewhere;  they 
are  appreciably  more  intelligent 
than  villagers  in  the  West  of 
England. 

In  the  practical  business  of 
life  both  men  and  women  are 
skilful,  industrious,  and  thrifty. 
Without  these  qualities  they 
could  not  live  upon  the  poor 
soil  of  the  Forest,  and  one  may 


judge  that  the  general  level  of 
intelligence  is  raised  somewhat 
above  the  rustic  average  by 
close  observation  of  Nature's 
laws.  The  ordinary  wage- 
earning  countryman  may  plod 
through  life  without  using  his 
brains ;  the  Forester  must  ob- 
serve. He  must  learn  also  to 
be  something  of  a  jack-of -all- 
trades,  for  in  these  isolated  ham- 
lets the  life  is  almost  as  prim- 
itive as  in  the  backwoods  of 
Canada.  Five  years  ago  there 
was  no  butcher  in  our  village, 
nor,  to  this  day,  could  a  plumb- 
er, tinker,  or  tailor  be  found 
within  a  dozen  miles.  We 
learn,  you  must  know,  to  jog 
along  very  well  without  these 
specialists,  and  could  dispense 
with  our  solitary  policeman 
without,  I  fancy,  any  sensible 
decline  in  morals.  Two  years 
ago  a  Commoner  tried  to  evade 
the  dog-tax ;  and  more  recently 
the  village  was  perturbed  by  a 
case  of  suicide.  That  is  our 
whole  record  of  crime  for  the 
period  in  question,  and  the 
policeman  is  putting  on  flesh 
perceptibly.  Poaching  upon  the 
Crown  lands  was  almost  a  rec- 
ognised industry  in  bygone 
years,  and,  half  a  century  back, 
large  stores  of  smuggled  spirits 
used  to  be  hidden  in  the  Forest. 
Many  of  the  old  farms  boast 
their  secret  cellars,  now,  of 
course,  disused.  To-day  there 
is  but  little  poaching,  owing, 
in  part,  to  the  scarcity  of  the 
two  species  of  deer  once  so 
plentiful.  The  trapping  and 
shooting  of  the  rabbits  that 
abound  on  the  moors  doubt- 
less continues,  but  the  keepers 
and  verderers  seldom  prosecute 
poachers  of  ground  -  game. 
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Other  game  is  no  longer  so 
plentiful  as  to  attract  poachers, 
although  keen  sportsmen  may 
now  and  again  bag  a  pheasant 
or  a  brace  of  ducks  without 
much  risk  of  detection.  A 
full  licence  for  the  season 
costs  £20 — a  prohibitive  rate 
fixed  in  the  interests  of  the 
well-to-do. 

A  popular  form  of  "  sport " 
among  the  peasants  is  the  de- 
struction of  squirrels,  and  this 
wanton  cruelty  is  unchecked  by 
the  Forest  Commissioners.  On 
Sundays  and  holidays  men  and 
boys  frequently  indulge  in  this 
amusement.  The  pretty  little 
animals,  scarcely  wild  enough 
to  realise  their  danger,  are 
killed  by  means  of  "  squirrel- 
sticks,"  which  resemble  the 
Zulu  "knob -carrier."  These 
knobbed-sticks  can  be  thrown 
between  the  branches  of  the 
trees  with  considerable  accuracy 
of  aim.  Another  cruel  custom, 
which,  however,  the  keepers  are 
tardily  beginning  to  check,  is 
the  wholesale  shooting  of  birds 
on  Christmas  Day.  On  this 
anniversary,  of  all  others,  gangs 
of  men  deliberately  ravage  large 
tracts  of  the  Forest,  shooting 
not  only  game  birds  but  every 
living  creature  within  range. 
This  annual  atrocity  is,  of 
course,  illegal,  and  should  have 
been  stopped  long  ago.  It  is 
an  example  worth  noticing  of 
the  survival  of  barbarous  cus- 
toms in  our  rural  districts,  but 
I  should  be  loath  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  Forest 
peasantry  are  habitually  cruel 
to  animals.  "  I  don't  hold  with 
torturing  of  'em,"  said  a  neigh- 
bour of  mine  as  he  stood  watch- 
ing a  writhing  adder  whose 


back  he  had  broken.  Yet  I 
had  to  entreat  him  to  put  the 
poor  reptile  out  of  its  misery 
before  it  occurred  to  him  to 
strike  a  second  time.  An  ex- 
treme case,  perhaps — for  these 
Forest  adders  are  more  danger- 
ous to  life  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  They  are  also  un- 
pleasantly numerous,  and  are 
given  to  laying  their  eggs  in 
the  farm  dunghills. 

Many  of  the  cottages  in  our 
village  are  eloquently  primi- 
tive, with  their  mud  walls,  tiny 
windows  (rarely  opened),  and 
thatched  roofs.  Primitive  as 
these  dwellings  are,  they  are 
at  least  picturesque,  and  blend 
harmoniously  with  the  Forest 
scenery.  Nowadays  we  are  be- 
ginning to  erect  hideous  cot- 
tages of  staring  red  brick, 
slate-roofed,  of  course,  and  in 
all  respects  worthy  the  suburbs 
of  overgrown  cities.  We  have 
fallen,  alas  !  into  the  clutches 
of  the  jerry -builder,  but  it  is 
consoling  to  reflect  that  the  old 
mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs 
will  survive  long  after  these 
atrocious  modern  eyesores  have 
crumbled  to  decay.  How  grimly 
typical  of  an  inartistic  race  are 
these  modern  dwellings  of  the 
poor! 

If  love  of  beauty  be  as  near 
akin  to  virtue  as  John  Buskin 
insisted,  the  villagers  have  not 
attained  a  high  standard  of 
morals.  They  do  not  seem  to 
feel,  much  less  appreciate,  the 
abiding  charm  of  the  Forest, 
nor  can  one  discover  that  the 
beautiful  setting  in  which  their 
daily  life  is  framed  has  served 
as  a  refining  influence.  On 
Sundays  and  holidays  one 
would  expect  to  find  troops  of 
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happy  men  and  maids  picnic- 
ing  in  the  woods,  gathering 
wild -flowers,  or  exploring  the 
grassy  tracks  leading  to  in- 
finitely varied  glades,  copses, 
and  moors.  At  the  least  one 
would  expect  to  meet  in  one's 
rambles  a  few  pairs  of  lovers, 
attracted  by  the  solitude.  But 
it  is  not  so  :  you  may  walk  for 
days  and  meet  no  human  beings 
save  keepers,  gipsies,  and  wood- 
men. To  enjoy  a  holiday,  our 
working-folks  think  it  needful 
to  harness  their  ponies  and  jolt 
off  to  the  nearest  town.  The 
desire  for  change  of  scene  is 
entirely  natural,  but  their 
habitual  avoidance  of  the 
woods  on  Sundays  is  damn- 
ingly  suggestive  of  indifference 
to  the  beauties  of  nature.  They 
are  fatigued  by  labour,  it  may 
be  argued,  and  prefer  to  rest  in 
their  unventilated  rooms,  sur- 
feited by  the  Sunday  dinner  of 
pork  and  vegetables.  The  dull 
Sabbath  routine  and  mid-day 
gorge  may,  indeed,  create  dis- 
taste for  scenery ;  yet  what  so 
invigorating,  even  after  a  sur- 
feit of  pig,  as  a  stroll  in  the 
shady  woods  ?  Custom  is  a  sad 
disillusioner  the  world  over ; 
there  is  no  doubt,  I  fear,  that 
it  has  staled  for  our  villagers 
the  infinite  variety  of  the  Forest. 
This,  it  will  be  agreed,  is  a  dis- 
appointing conclusion,  and  it  is 
supported,  moreover,  by  other 
evidences  of  coarseness  in  this 
sturdy,  independent  people. 
Their  taste  in  pictorial  art  is 
as  deplorably  low  as  that  of 
the  workers  in  our  cities.  The 
cottager  whose  windows  com- 
mand a  glorious  view  of  the 


rolling  Forest,  or  from  whose 
front  door  one  may  step  straight 
into  a  leafy  paradise  of  grace- 
ful beeches,  is  not  ashamed  to 
sully  his  mud  walls  with  garish 
coloured  prints  and  execrable 
oleographs.  The  contrast  does 
not  offend  him;  he  is  content 
to  turn  his  back  to  the  windows 
and  rest  his  eyes  upon  some 
crude  print  of  Tommy  Atkins 
in  flaming  scarlet  taking  leave 
of  his  Sarah -Jane  in  purple 
frock  with  green  trimmings. 
There  is  something  deeper  than 
mere  ignorance  here,  and  it 
seems  less  excusable  than  in 
the  town  workman.  One  may 
detect,  I  fear,  kindred  evidences 
of  coarseness  in  many  other 
tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  Forest 
villager.  The  conditions  of 
the  life  have  made  him  manly, 
self-reliant,  courageous,  thrifty, 
temperate,  and,  on  the  whole, 
contented ;  but  familiarity  with 
Nature  has  failed  to  refine  his 
mind. 

Unreasonable  to  expect  indi- 
cations of  refinement  in  these 
sturdy  people,  it  may  be;  but 
one  is  not  so  optimistic  as  to 
condemn  them  for  their  love  of 
gossip,  their  absorbing  interest 
in  the  tattle  and  scandal  of 
village  life.  Gossip  and  scandal 
are  known  to  flourish  with  the 
greatest  vigour  in  small  com- 
munities, and  in  our  village,  at 
least,  the  weeds  are  plentifully 
manured.  That  little  clerical 
intrigue  in  a  Puritan  village 
to  which  literature  owes  'The 
Scarlet  Letter,'  and  numerous 
adaptations  from  Hawthorne's 
fine  novel,1  would  have  excited 
slight  interest  in  a  rnanufactur- 
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ing  town.  Here,  it  must  be 
confessed,  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  births  is  not  small, 
and  would  be  far  larger  but 
for  the  timely  intervention  of 
Mother  Church.  The  simplicity 
of  the  village  maiden  is  an 
exploded  myth,  still  useful,  no 
doubt,  for  the  purposes  of  senti- 
mental fiction  and  a  florid  type 
of  drama.  The  town-bred  girl 
is  usually  far  simpler  in  sexual 
matters  than  the  milk -maid  : 
whether  ignorance  of  natural 
laws  renders  her  the  purer- 
minded  is  another  question. 
Here  the  "old  women  of  both 
sexes,"  to  borrow  the  phrase 
of  Lord  St  Vincent,  are  very 
keenly  concerned  with  local 
love  affairs.  The  question 
of  interest  is  not  so  much 
whether  Tom  Hodge  will  marry 
Sue  Lumpkin,  as  when  he  will 
have  to  do  so.  For,  to  do  him 
justice,  Hodge,  in  these  parts, 
is  not  very  unwilling  to  go  to 
church  and  have  the  knot  tied 
when  propriety  jogs  his  con- 
science. My  rural  experience 
does  not  enable  me  to  assert 
that  Foresters  are  conspicuously 
immoral  in  the  conventional 
meaning  of  that  much  abused 
term;  but  if  the  proportion  of 
scandal-mongers  in  this  village 
is  not  higher  than  the  average, 
rural  England  must  be  in  bad 


case. 


In  another  respect  the  women 
of  this  hamlet  are  open  to  un- 
favourable criticism.  Despite 
the  intermarriage  among  our 
inhabitants,  or  more  probably 
because  of  it,  the  cottage  women 
are  usually  on  bad  terms  with 
their  neighbours  and  relatives. 
The  most  trivial  causes  excite 
jealousy  and  lead  to  relent- 


less feuds.  I  recall  a  typical 
example. 

Mary  Ann  T and  Julia 

D had  been  friends,  as  well 

as  relatives  and  near  neighbours 
during  half  a  lifetime,  when,  as 
the  fates  willed  it,  the  general 
servant  at  the  vicarage  sullied 
her  character,  and  was  instantly 
discharged  with  ignominy  by 
Mrs  Vicar.  Being  now  without 
a  servant,  the  vicar's  wife  en- 
gaged Mary  Ann  T to 

come  in  by  the  day.  All  went 
well  for  a  while,  until,  as  it 
chanced,  the  vicar  ordered  a 
duck  from  Julia  D ,  and  im- 
prudently desired  her  to  deliver 
the  innocent  bird  ready  cooked. 

Julia  D complied,  but  her 

action  so  bitterly  offended  her 
cousin  that  all  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  families  abruptly 
ceased. 

The  women  make  it  their 
business  to  know  to  an  ounce 
their  neighbours'  output  of 
butter,  precisely  when  the  neigh- 
bours' cows  are  expected  to  calve, 
and  a  hundred  other  details  of 
domestic  life,  for  the  prying 
into  which  even  the  excuse  of 
commercial  competition  is  lack- 
ing. Ill-feeling  between  families 
appears  to  stimulate  the  circu- 
lation of  all  such  trivial  gossip  : 
the  more  you  detest  Mrs  Hodge, 
the  more  imperative  it  becomes 
to  learn  the  most  intimate  de- 
tails of  her  wardrobe.  This  in- 
satiable, malicious  curiosity  is 
doubtless  noticeable  in  every 
village,  and  is  a  trait  of  country 
life  which  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  modified  by  the  pros- 
perity of  our  little  community. 

Religion  divides  us  into  three 
sects,  each  of  equal  numerical 
strength.  Two  hundred  of  us 
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attend  church,  two  hundred  are 
chapel-goers,  and  two  hundred 
wholly  abstain  from  public 
worship.  The  abstainers  include 
some  of  the  steadiest  and  most 
industrious  men  of  the  village, 
but  there  is  no  lack  of  industry 
in  any  sect,  and  one  rarely  sees 
a  drunken  man,  even  on  Satur- 
day nights.  I  am  bound  to 
add  that  our  sobriety  is  in 
some  degree  attributable  to  the 
weakness  of  the  local  ale.  We 
boast  but  one  publics-house  to 
600  inhabitants,  so  that  lack  of 
competition  affects  the  strength 
of  the  beer,  and  is  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  The  proportion  of 
religious  abstainers,  if  I  may  so 
term  them,  would  appear  to  be 
somewhat  larger  than  in  most 
villages,  and  this  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  diminished  in- 
fluence of  squire  and  parson  in 
our-  semi  -  socialist  community. 
In  many  parishes  the  workers 
are  more  or  less  compelled  to 
attend  church  or  chapel :  here 
there  is  virtually  no  penalty 
for  abstention,  owing  to  the 
conditions  of  labour  already  ex- 
plained. Our  worthy  squire  is 
a  regular  church-goer ;  our  vicar 
is  generally  respected.  The  pro- 
portion of  "  backsliders  "  cannot 
be  attributed  to  laxness  in  high 
places. 

Among  our  dissenters  is 
a  charming  character,  Abel 
Spring,  whom,  if  space  per- 
mitted, I  would  essay  to  sketch 
in  his  rugged,  narrow  outlines 
of  piety  and  indiscreet  zeal.  Let 
me  digress  for  a  few  lines  at 
least.  "  Ah,  sir,"  he  bellowed 
at  me  one  fine  morning  —  the 
good  man  invariably  bellows 
and  at  very  close  quarters  — 
"  Ah,  sir,  there's  some  as  don't 


believe  as  the  Lord  God  watches 
over  us.  They'll  argue  that  one 
can't  have  a  message  or  a  warn- 
ing nowadays ;  but  I  know 
different." 

"You  think  that  you  have 
had  such  a  message,  Abel?" 

"  More  than  once,"  he  shouted. 
"Now,  just  listen  to  this,  sir. 
Just  a  twelvemonth  ago,  come 
next  Sunday,  I  was  coming 
home  from  the  meeting  at 

B .  I  were  mortal  tired,  I 

were,  for  I'd  had  a  hard  day's 
preaching,  besides  walking  both 
ways.  Well,  sir,  I'd  got  past 
Prickly  Wood  corner  about  a 
mile  or  more,  when  I  seemed 
to  hear  the  Lord  saying  to  me, 
'Turn  back,  Abel  Spring,  and 
go  to  they  gravel  pits.'  At 
first  I  taken  no  notice,  and  I 
walks  right  on.  The  voice 
spoke  again  before  I'd  gone  a 
quarter  o'  a  mile,  'Turn  back, 
Abel  Spring.'  The  voice  was 
in  my  heart,  you'll  understand. 
I  allow  no  one  else  could  have 
heard  it,  if  they'd  been  walking 
with  me.  But  I  was  tired  and 
wanted  my  supper.  I  didn't 
want  to  go  back.  'Lord,'  I 
says,  'don't  go  a-sending  me 
all  that  way  back  for  nothing. 
What  can  I  do  at  they  gravel 
pits?'  'Turn  back,  Abel 
Spring,'  says  the  voice  again, 
and  then  I  turns  back." 

"You  were  difficult  to  con- 
vince, Abel,"  I  hazarded. 

He  did  not  heed  me,  nor 
admit,  as  I  suspect  was  the 
case,  that  heavenly  voices  had 
deluded  him  on  previous  occa- 
sions. 

"And  what  do  you  think  I 
found  at  the  pits?"  he  roared. 

"Some  muddy  water,  per- 
haps." 
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"No,  sir,"  lie  said  impress- 
ively. "  I  found  Jim  Wimper's 
old  donkey,  what  had  fallen  in 
and  broke  his  leg ! " 

The  casual  visitor  to  one  of 
these  Forest  villages  would  be 
likely  to  suppose  that  we  suffer 
chronically  from  dulness,  and 
to  pity  us  for  our  long  winter 
evenings,  when  mud  lies  thick 
upon  the  roads  and  the  west 
wind  moans  in  the  trees.  This 
is  no  place  to  discuss  the  re- 
puted disadvantages  of  the 
country-side  in  winter,  but  it 
may  be  confessed  that  some  of 
the  women,  though  not,  I  think, 
the  majority,  grow  weary  of 
the  monotony  and  isolation. 
We  lack,  it  is  true,  the  usual 
parochial  machinery  for  killing 
time,  but  Penny  Headings,  per- 
sonally conducted  by  the  aver- 
age vicar,  are  not  enlivening, 
and  are  apt  to  recall  the  saying 
of  the  French  cynic,  that  "  Life 
would  be  tolerable  were  it  not 
for  its  pleasures. ' '  The  Foresters 
do  not  read,  except,  indeed, 
their  country  newspaper,  and 
a  small  circulating  library 
might  prove  a  boon  in  all  such 
villages. 

What  effect,  it  will  be  asked, 
is  the  school  board  producing 
upon  the  rising  generation  of 
Commoners?  This,  to  be  sure, 
is  a  very  interesting  point. 
Our  primitive  habits  are  likely 
to  be  affected  by  education — 
whether  for  good  or  ill,  who 
shall  determine  ?  In  our  village 
there  was  very  little  "book- 
learning  "  forty  years  ago,  and 
many  of  the  greybeards  cannot 
read.  A  moss-grown  stone  in 
the  pretty  churchyard  marks 
the  last  resting-place  of  a  pros- 
perous farmer  who  appears  to 


have  defrayed  the  whole  cost  of 
local  education  in  those  un- 
tutored days.  So,  at  least,  his 
epitaph  implies.  Already  great 
changes  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Forest  folk  have 
been  effected  by  the  advance  of 
the  railways,  which  I  take  to 
be  quite  as  strong  an  influence 
as  popular  education.  Elderly 
residents  have  spoken  to  me  of 
the  wild  orgies  that  used  to  be 
held  in  our  village  less  than 
forty  years  ago.  A  ruined 
barn  is  yet  standing  in  which, 
as  I  am  told,  the  villagers  of 
both  sexes  would  assemble  at 
Christmas-time  for  a  week's 
debauch.  Here,  behind  barred 
doors,  they  would  carouse,  un- 
checked by  the  policeman,  who, 
indeed,  probably  joined  the 
revellers.  This  Christmas  orgie 
of  nymphs  and  satyrs,  it  is 
said,  was  an  institution 
handed  down  from  the  riotous 
old  smugglers.  If  the  tales 
are  true  (and  I  think  they 
have  some  foundation),  women 
as  well  as  men  remained  night 
and  day  in  the  old  barn,  sleep- 
ing the  sleep  of  the  drunken, 
waking  to  resume  the  bestial 
debauch.  Such  revels,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  are  now  but  a 
pleasant  memory. 

Peep  into  the  pretty  school- 
house  among  the  fir-trees,  and 
you  will  see  to-day  a  hundred 
neatly  clad  children,  not  many 
generations  removed  from  the 
riotous  smugglers  and  primitive 
foresters  to  whom  allusion  has 
been  made.  The  schoolhouse  is 
specklessly  clean,  the  children 
are  taught  upon  the  approved 
school-board  system,  tempered 
by  the  squire's  individual  fads. 
The  little  maids  appear  to  use 
curling-tongs,  and  the  boys' 
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trousers  are  innocent  of  patches. 
They  are  listening  attentively 
to  an  "  object-lesson "  on  the 
habits  of  the  kangaroo,  and  one 
finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
these  learned  youngsters  will 
be  content  to  live,  like  their 
forebears,  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  and  wring  their  bread 
from  the  soil. 

"  What  are  you  going  to 
be  when  you're  a  man  ?  "  I 
asked  a  small  boy  in  a  clean 
collar. 

"A  teacher,  sir,"  he  said 
smugly. 

There  it  is,  you  see.  That 
boy's  father  has  never  deigned 
to  restrict  his  hairy  throat  by 
wearing  a  starched  collar.  In 
his  young  days  he  probably 
craved  to  be  a  pirate,  or  may- 
hap a  marksman.  The  little 
girls  are  learning  (though  not 
in  the  school)  to  tinkle  little 
tunes  on  the  pianoforte;  the 
big  ones  cannot  make  butter 
nor  milk  the  cows  skilfully.  A 
pity  these  maids  of  the  open 
Forest  should  drift  into  stuffy 
shops,  exchanging  their  birth- 
right for  the  genteel  privilege 
of  selling  ribbons  behind  a 
counter.  But  such,  I  greatly 
fear,  must  be  the  effect  of  book- 
learning  upon  the  rising  gener- 
ation. Will  our  sturdy  Forest 
folk  rise  superior  to  the  march 
of  superficial  education  ?  I 
trust  they  may.  It  is,  at  least, 
a  healthy  sign  that  a  small 
corps  of  Mounted  Infantry 
Volunteers  was  successfully 
raised  last  year  in  the  Forest. 
These  men  can  ride  well,  and 
shoot  tolerably  with  the  shot- 
gun ;  they  are,  perhaps,  the 
finest  raw  material  in  England 
for  Yeomanry  or  Mounted  Ir- 
regulars. Yet,  I  doubt  their 


capacity  to  submit  to  discipline. 
The  old  independence,  the  stir 
of  the  old  smuggling  blood,  is 
opposed  to  the  traditions  of 
British  pipeclay. 

To-day,  however,  the  New 
Forest  peasantry  is  still  a 
distinct,  clearly  individualised 
class  of  the  rural  community. 
Skilled  farmers  and  husband- 
men they  are  not,  but  they  can 
live,  and  live  well,  in  this  land 
of  crowded  cities,  very  much  as 
the  Forest  peasants  lived  five 
hundred  years  ago.  Hence 
they  are  very  interesting  and 
worthy  of  study. 

These  impressions  of  the  Com- 
moners of  the  New  Forest  are 
the  fruit  of  the  writer's  resi- 
dence in  a  small,  isolated  ham- 
let during  two  peaceful  years. 
They  are  set  down  as  personal 
impressions  and  nothing  more, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  a  more 
sympathetic  observer  would  de- 
clare my  little  sketch  out  of 
drawing.  I  have  endeavoured, 
however,  to  do  justice  to  the 
rugged  independence  of  these 
sturdy  industrious  people,  to 
note  their  virtues  and  defects 
without  bias.  To  fail  in  such 
a  task  were  easy,  for  it  is  given 
to  few  of  us  rightly  to  inter- 
pret the  mainsprings  of  human 
conduct.  A  semi  -  socialistic 
community,  scarcely  alive  to 
the  significance  of  its  own 
freedom  from  the  normal  con- 
ditions of  labour,  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, worthy  of  careful  study 
at  the  hands  of  our  social 
reformers.  When  all  is  said, 
one  cannot  but  regret  the 
scarcity  of  forests  and  foresters 
in  this  land  of  smoky  chimney- 
stacks,  where  strenuous  labour 
is  too  often  misapplied. 

CHARLES  GLEIG. 
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THE    CONQUEST    OF    CHARLOTTE.1 

PART  II. — THE  HAPPY  ISLANDS. 
CHAPTER,    XI.  —  WITHIN    THE     JAWBONES. 


THE  doorways  set  deep  in 
the  garden  sea-walls  of  St  Brise 
afford  easy  access  to  the  shore  : 
to  loungers  or  to  sea-bathers 
by  day,  and  by  night  to  any 
whose  enterprise  requires  a 
clandestine  coming  and  going. 
One  of  these  doorways  gives 
upon  a  garden  of  a  romantic 
and  old-world  character,  from 
which  a  pend,  or  close,  gripped 
at  the  throat  by  a  massive 
main-door,  leads  out  upon  the 
High  Street.  Over  against 
this  close  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  is  another,  which 
in  turn  admits  to  the  well  of 
a  staircase,  and  on  the  back 
or  landward  side  of  this  in 
my  school  -  days  there  lay  a 
garden  sloping  upwards  to  the 
inner  wall  of  a  workyard, 
wherein  the  principal  indus- 
tries were  the  sawing  of  wood 
and  the  fashioning  of  cart- 
wheels. In  this  wall  was  a 
door,  always  kept  locked  upon 
the  workyard  side.  I  have 
dwelt  on  these  particulars 
that  you  might  understand  the 
rapid  passage,  inland  from  the 
sea,  thus  afforded  to  Rab  Cuick 
in  those  pursuits  of  his  to 
which  my  silly  eyes  had  been 
shut  and  now  were  to  be 
opened. 

The  woodyard  belonged  to 
the  man  Nicholson,  who  owned 
also  the  boat-building  yard  at 


the  back  of  the  harbour.  This 
Nicholson  was  an  elderly  crazy 
kind  of  fellow,  who  for  years 
had  spent  his  time  in  an  at- 
tempt to  perfect  a  boat  of  a 
new  build  which,  as  you  have 
heard,  was  known  in  St  Brise 
as  "  Cocked  -  hat  Nicholson's 
boat."  The  invention  was  to 
come  to  a  lamentable  end ;  but  it 
seems  that  there  was  sense  in  it. 
Possibly  Nicholson  had  heard 
or  read  some  imperfect  story 
of  the  centre-board  which  the 
American  yacht -builders  were 
using ;  at  any  rate,  the  notion 
working  in  his  head  was  that 
smart  and  safe  tacks  could  be 
made  in  the  choppy  seas  of 
the  Firth  by  a  boat  with  a  keel 
shaped  like  a  cocked  hat.  And 
I  am  told  that  in  the  bay  at  this 
day  there  lies  a  yacht  with  a  keel 
which  could  not  be  described 
better  than  by  the  figure  that 
won  for  the  crazy  boat-builder 
the  name  of  "  Cocked  -  hat 
Nicholson.*" 

So  immersed  in  this  inven- 
tion was  Nicholson  that  he  left 
the  management  of  his  wood- 
yard  to  a  foreman,  Tarn  Corn- 
foot  by  name,  a  fellow  of  such 
slender  wit  that  I  cannot  con- 
ceive a  business  not  too  heavy 
for  it  to  support.  Had  they 
rested  on  none  other  than  Tarn, 
the  woodyard  affairs,  including 
as  they  did  speculations  in 
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timber  (delicate  matter  always), 
must  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 
As  it  was,  they  were  directed 
to  the  most  fruitful  ends  by 
one  whose  title  to  put  a  little 
finger  upon  them  did  not  exist. 
This,  of  course,  was  Rab  Cuick ; 
and,  needless  to  say,  self-in- 
terest, though  it  might  never 
discover  itself,  was  Rab's  sure 
and  only  title  for  doing  any- 
thing. The  peculiarly  dense 
nature  of  Tarn  Cornfoot,  his 
independent  responsibility,  and 
especially  the  depth  of  his  saw- 
pit  and  its  advantageous  situa- 
tion, inland  on  the  hill,  yet 
within  easy  flight  from  the 
shore, — all  these  came  so  happily 
to  Rab's  hand  in  his  illegal  en- 
terprises that  it  suited  him  to 
conserve  them  in  their  present 
fruitful  way  of  going. 

See  the  rascal  in  this  affair ! 
The  boat-builder  to  whom  the 
yard  belonged  dallied  with  his 
vanity  at  the  back  of  the 
harbour,  while  his  bank  account 
grew  all  the  bigger.  Tarn 
Cornfoot,  with  always  a  crown 
in  his  pocket  now,  fell  into  the 
tippling  ways  from  which  a 
straitness  of  means  had  kept 
him  hitherto.  Rab  Cuick  might 
have  stepped  into  the  feckless 
Tarn's  shoes,  and  from  them 
into  the  feckless  master's,  had 
he  cared.  But  no !  I  do  not 
say  that  he  did  not  pocket  a 
penny  of  the  profit  he  made  for 
the  woodyard.  Yet,  later,  in 
my  office  of  accountant,  I  had 
placed  in  my  hands  papers  con- 
nected with  Cocked-hat  Nichol- 
son's estate,  and  my  scrutiny  of 
them  showed  that  the  main 
share  of  the  profit  went  to  the 
owner.  Rab  Cuick  mastered 
the  business  (for  him,  an  easy 


task),  and  was  at  pains  to  guide 
it  to  a  fortune.  .  .  .  Was  it  all 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  advan- 
tage it  gave  him  in  his  dirty,  ill- 
paid  trafficking  ?  I  cannot  be 
sure  of  him  ! 

"  Man,  Rab,"  I  said  to  him 
years  afterwards,  when  I  had 
discovered  the  extent  of  the 
business  he  had  handled,  "you 
missed  a  chance  of  a  lifetime. 
If  you  had  just  held  on  steadily, 
and  watched  yourself,  you 
might  have  been  at  the  head  of 
a  fine  business." 

We  were  standing  on  this 
St  Brise  shore  when  I  said  it. 
I  had  run  down  to  St  Brise 
on  business,  and  before  return- 
ing home  sought  a  sniff  of  the 
caller  seas ;  and  on  the  brae 
beside  it  I  found  Rab  Cuick, 
pacing  back  and  forwards  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  three 
steps  and  a  turn  like  a  Cellar- 
dyke  fisherman  ;  not,  with  him, 
because  of  the  habit  of  walking 
a  short  deck,  but  because  of  the 
consuming  restlessness  within 
him. 

"  You're  a  bit  from  home  to- 
day," I  hailed  him  (for  he 
was  living  in  the  Back  Bowes 
then). 

"And  you?"  he  whistled 
back.  "  Though,  to  be  sure,  it's 
nothing  wonderful  for  a  man  of 
affairs  like  you  to  have  busi- 
ness call  you  from  your  own 
door." 

I  told  him  how  it  was  with 
myself.  "  Just  a  thought,"  I 
explained,  "to  seek  again  a 
glimpse  of  the  happy  islands  ; 
or  maybe  the  sea-witch  calling, 
as  your  Charlotte  would  say." 
(Though,  in  truth,  Charlotte 
was  the  sea-witch.) 

He  stepped  closer  to  me,  and 
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with  a  frankness  I  had  never 
seen  in  him  before.  "Ay, 
Dauvid,  you  feel  it  too  ?  "  he 
said.  "I  cannot  bide  away 
from  it  for  long.  I  cannot 
sleep  o'  nights  for  thinking  of 
the  sea." 

Strange  to  find  this  man 
coming  down  from  the  Bowes  for 
no  other  errand  (if,  indeed,  he 
was  speaking  the  truth)  than  to 
pace  back  and  forward  on  the 
sea-shore,  like  the  bear  on  a 
tether  in  Ord's  menagerie ! 

It  was  then  that  I  reminded 
him  of  the  grand  chance  he  had 
missed.  "  At  the  head  of  a  fine 
business ;  and  then,  Rab,  you 
need  never  have  been  away 
from  the  shore  !  " 

"Haud  your  tongue,  young 
man  !  "  he  cried,  his  face  white 
with  passion.  "  I  might  have 
known  that  you  would  not 
understand.  What  do  you 
think  I  come  down  to  St 
Brise  to  hear  the  sea  say  to 
me  ?  To  silver  crowns  add 
silver  crowns  —  is  that  the 
burden  of  her  sang?  Would 
you,  if  you  had  a  note  o' 
music  in  you  ?  .  .  .  I've  heard 
tell  you  play  the  fiddle ;  would 
you  tune  it  to  a  melody  o'  six- 
and-eightpence  ?  Country  loves, 
country  lives? — bits  of  airs  to 
sing  in  the  gloaming,  or  count- 
ing the  till  when  the  shop's 
shut  o'  nights.  The  fine  music's 
the  grand  music;  you  cannot 
get  away  from  it.  A  human 
soul's  a  human  soul,  no  doubt, 
in  the  Bowes  wife  that  never 
saw  beyond  her  bleaching- 
green  as  in  a  king,  and  equally 
presentable  to  its  Maker.  I'm 
no  judge  o'  that ;  but  among 
men,  I  ken,  place  and  power 
are  the  things  that  interest, 


the  things  that  count.  We're 
made  so — or,  by  God,  I'm  made 
so  at  any  rate — that  only  the 
big  things  in  the  world  can 
tune  all  the  strings  of  our 
being,  —  the  pomp  o'  nature 
and  the  pomp  o'  man.  What  ? 
Wife  and  weans,  Robbie  Burns 
sang,  ye  say  ?  Man,  man,  d'ye 
not  see  he  was  just  making  the 
best  of  it.  His  heart  was  aye 
on  the  road  to  Jamaica,  aye 
roving,  and  the  shortness  of 
his  tether  broke  it.  It's  a  fine 
thing  to  say  'My  mind  to  me 
a  kingdom  is.'  That's  a  story 
for  a  man  with  a  foot  in  the 
grave,  affecting  resignation. 
Look  at  the  sea,  man,  look  at 
it,  look  at  it,  think  of  all  the 
roads  upon  it  and  where  they 
lead  to ;  and  you  would  bid 
me  be  content  cooped  up  in  the 
narrow  ways  of  Fife  ! " 

"Content,  or  not  content," 
said  I,  "even  making  the  best 
of  it,  like  Robbie  Burns,  or  any 
of  the  lave  of  us." 

"Ettling  for  half  a  lifetime 
to  oust  a  man  out  of  a  wood- 
yard,  and  dying  fairly  rich  in 
it  at  the  end.  That's  a  way  of 
living  like  anybody's  singing. 
Anybody  can  sing  a  sang : 
how  many  can  vocalise  it?" 

That  was  how  the  specious 
rascal  prided  himself  on  his 
way  of  doing.  He  may  have 
had  cause.  He  must  have  had 
cause.  I  cannot  be  sure  of 
him.  Yet,  spite  of  his  fine 
speaking,  Rab,  I  know,  was  the 
ruin  of  all  connected  with  the 
woodyard  in  the'  end.  One  of 
my  later  recollections  is  of  days 
when  Rab  and  Tarn  Cornfoot 
were  inseparable,  in  a  very 
rapscallion  condition :  Rab, 
alert,  agile,  and  cunning  de- 
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spite  his  breakdown,  and  Tarn 
wooden  and  in  all  ways  de- 
based in  accord  with  it.  It 
was  difficult  to  guess  the  bond 
that  attached  the  creature  to 
the  rascal  who  had  been  his 
evil  star.  On  the  other  hand, 
Rab's  intention  in  the  conjunc- 
tion never  was  in  doubt.  Hav- 
ing fallen  upon  times  when  his 
wit  was  less  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  had  to  assault  if  it 
was  to  carry  those  whom  he 
met,  he  kept  the  unfortunate 
wood-sawyer  close  to  him  as  a 
foil. 

"This  is  my  friend,  Mr 
Tammas  Cornfit ;  he's  a  little 
dirty  and  has  a  nasty  smell " 
(Thomas  had  taken  to  cobbling 
as  a  last  resource),  "but  he 
can't  help  it;" — in  some  such 
manner  he  would  accost  you,  to 
your  indignation  it  is  true,  but 
also,  be  it  confessed,  to  your 
entertainment  as  well.  I  re- 
member that  once,  when  Tarn 
was  arrested  on  some  thieving 
charge,  Kab  protested  his  sup- 
port of  his  alibi  strenuously, 
causing  no  end  of  precogni- 
tions  thereby ;  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  no  more  than  a 
rascally  joke  as  to  his  having 
caught  a  whiff  of  Tarn  in  the 
Sil'er  Wood  at  the  alleged 
moment  of  the  theft  —  the 
Sil'er  Wood  being  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  seat  of  the 
offence,  and  rather  less  from 
the  Back  Bowes  stable,  where, 
Rab  swore,  he  caught  the 
aroma  of  him.  And  he  pro- 
posed to  put  in  as  evidence 
some  experiments  to  show 
that  that  aroma  did  not  carry 
beyond  the  seventeen  hundred 
and  sixty  yards  with  the  wind 
coming  off  the  sea. 


While  I  was  still  a  man  in 
the  making  at  Foster's,  how- 
ever, it  suited  Kab  to  cause 
Tarn  to  appear  before  the 
world  as  the  mainspring  of 
the  business,  although  he  was 
no  more  than  the  indicating 
hand  showing  the  working  of 
Kab's  brain.  For  the  same 
reason  also,  because  it  suited 
Rab,  the  woodyard  doors  were 
closed  against  us.  The  main 
entrance  was  at  the  head  of 
Dishington's  Wynd,  conspicu- 
ous by  being  surmounted  by 
the  jawbones  of  a  stranded 
whale.  I  cannot  remember 
that  I  was  ever  forbidden  to 
enter  ;  yet  certainly  there 
existed  at  the  back  of  our 
minds  an  understanding  im- 
posed on  us  by  Kab  that  we 
were  never  to  do  so.  By 
some  association  of  ideas,  in- 
deed, the  jawbones  had  come 
to  represent  for  me,  in  a  dim 
uneasy  manner,  the  mystery, 
the  disreputable  mystery,  sur- 
rounding the  Kascal.  Thus, 
although  Charlotte  Cook  and 
her  brothers  left  us  now  and 
then  to  go  in  and  out  of  the 
woodyard,  we  never  accom- 
panied them,  but  rather 
waited  without  until  they  re- 
joined us. 

I  had  been  at  Foster's  nearly 
three  years,  and  it  was  well 
understood  that  when  the 
summer  vacation  came  round 
my  school -days  would  be  at 
an  end.  Mr  Michael  Trail 
was  to  enter  me  at  his  law 
office  at  Town  of  Tarvit  in 
the  autumn.  As  it  fell  out, 
some  months  before  that  one 
of  the  clerks,  being  detected 
in  pilfering  the  stamps,  ran 
away  to  be  a  sailor,  and  his 
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stool  was  offered  my  father 
for  me  if  he  would  undertake 
to  bring  me  forthwith  to  sit 
upon  it.  One  Saturday  in 
April,  therefore,  Mr  Stein 
arrived  in  St  Brise.  There 
was  lying  at  the  moment 
close  by  the  town  a  body  of 
militia,  and  because  of  this 
and  of  a  talk  of  volunteering 
and  the  like  in  the  air,  we 
boys  at  Foster's  were  filled 
with  the  martial  spirit,  and 
had  raised  a  corps  of  our  own, 
commanded  by  young  David 
Cook.  Colonel  Dave  was  a 
stern  disciplinarian  (modelling 
his  discipline,  indeed,  on  Mr 
Foster's),  and  there  was  fixed 
for  this  Saturday  afternoon  a 
full  dress  parade  at  which,  it 
was  understood,  Harry  Tur- 
bayne,  the  Provost's  son,  was 
to  be  lifted  upon  the  triangle 
(if  he  could  be  inveigled  to 
it),  for  deserting  from  a  forced 
march  to  prove  the  straw- 
berries in  his  grand  -  aunt's 
garden  at  Cluny.  "Plated  in 
habiliments  of  war,"  as  the 
play  says,  therefore,  I  was 
going  out  of  Aunt  Sarah's 
gate  as  my  father  entered, 
and  I  ran  fair  into  his 
arms. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  he 
said  after  a  hurried  greeting 
during  which  he  had  brought 
me  round  to  the  rear  of  the 
house. 

"  Parade  at  two,"  I  answered 
with  a  salute. 

"  Huts  ! "  he  cried,  looking 
me  over.  "  Take  off  these 
things  and  come  inside  with 
me.  I  have  news  for  you." 

"  But  what  will  the  colonel 
say?"  I  asked,  hesitating. 

"  What  colonel  ?" 


"  Colonel  Dave  Cook,"  I  an- 
swered. "He'll  arrest  me — 
maybe  shoot  me." 

"Cooks,  Cooks,  damn  the 
Cooks ! "  he  cried  in  a  fury. 
"  Take  these  things  off :  you're 
too  old  for  that  nonsense.  You 
are  to  go  back  with  me  to- 
night. The  place  in  your 
Uncle  Michael's  is  waiting  you." 

This  was  news  indeed.  I 
threw  my  trappings  into  an 
outhouse  and  followed  my 
father  indoors. 

When  I  entered  the  parlour, 
Aunt  Sarah  was  already  peck- 
ing at  him — her  usual  recep- 
tion. My  father  was  thin- 
skinned,  and  generally  suffered 
much  from  it ;  to-day,  to  my 
surprise,  he  took  it  with  a 
callous  spirit. 

"So  Michael  has  made  a 
place  for  him,"  she  was  saying 
as  I  went  in.  "I  knew  he  was 
to.  We  must  do  the  best  we 
can  for  poor  Grace's  boy." 

He  seemed  with  a  tolerant 
motion  of  the  hand  to  push  her 
away  from  him. 

"  But  if  you  are  to  deserve 
our  concern,  David,"  —  she 
addressed  herself  to  me, — "re- 
member who  you  are  on  your 
mother's  side.  To  that  you 
owe  your  good  fortune — see 
you  do  it  no  discredit  in  Mr 
Trail's  oflice." 

My  father  heard,  for  he 
flushed  slightly,  but  his 
thoughts  were  busy  elsewhere. 
His  face  wore  an  eager  and 
happy  look,  that  I  had  learned 
to  associate  with  each  fresh 
forlorn  attempt  to  wrestle  with 
the  fate  that  stood  between 
him  and  a  supervisorship.  It 
said,  "This  time,  for  a  cer- 
tainty, I  have  the  advantage 
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and  will  be  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion." And  what  could  the 
occasion  be  but  Rab  Cuick 
himself  ? 

I,  to  whom  •  that  thought 
brought  no  consolation,  was  all 
red-hot  resentment  at  Aunt 
Sarah's  speech.  It  wounded 
my  self  -  respect  to  see  .  my 
father  so  complacent. 

"Uncle  Michael  '11  teach  me 
his  business  himself,"  was  my 
insolent  retort. 

"If  David  Shirra's  teach- 
able," she  answered  sourly. 

"  David  !  "  cried  my  father, 
with  reprimand  in  the  accent, 
but  not  altogether  ill-pleased,  it 
was  easy  to  see,  at  my  heat. 

"  I  have  a  letter  for  you  to 
deliver,"  he  continued.  "For 
Mr  Stein  in  the  Excise.  You'll 
find  him  at  his  office ;  if  not 
there,  then  at  the  bonded  ware- 
houses. You  know  them  ?  " 

"Close  by  Rab  Cuick's,"  I 
answered. 

My  father  made  a  movement 
of  annoyance. 

"  The  very  next  door,"  cried 
Aunt  Sarah  with  a  thin  laugh ; 
"  and  still  they  can't  put  salt 
on  his  tail." 

"We'll  see,  we'll  see!"  my 
father  answered  in  angry  ela- 
tion, starting  to  pace  the  room. 
"And,  Sarah,"  he  went  on, 
stopping  to  look  at  her  mean- 
ingly, "  there  were  some  folks, 
you  ought  to  remember,  whose 
tails  could  have  been  salted, 
but  weren't,  for  their  family's 
sake." 

"  Ay  !  Grace  was  a  better 
catch  than  her  father,"  she  said, 
giving  him  a  contemptuous 
nod. 

He  turned  his  back  on  her 
and  handed  me  the  letter  with- 


out a  word.  Evidently  he  had 
something  in  his  mind  that  was 
a  salve  to  that  stroke. 

"  See  that  you  deliver  it  soon, 
and  are  soon  back,"  he  said. 
"If  Mr  Stein  or  any  of  the 
officers — anybody  in  fact,  should 
ask  for  me,  remember,  tell  them 
I've  just  run  down  for  you, 
and  that  we  return  home  after 
tea." 

"  It  isn't  possible,"  said  Aunt 
Sarah.  "  I  can't  pack  the  boy's 
things  by  then." 

"  Send  them  after  him,  then," 
he  answered  brusquely.  "We 
make  a  start  to-night."  He 
spoke  in  great  glee.  "If  you 
meet  any  companions,  say  good- 
bye to  them  ;  any  sweetheart — 
bid  your  adieus;  you  may  not 
see  her  again."  He  was  moved 
indeed  out  of  his  usual  reserve 
and  decorum.  "  But,  mind, 
come  back  soon.  We  make  an 
early  start." 

So  saying,  my  father  accom- 
panied me  downstairs,  and  I 
left  him  smoking  his  pipe  on 
the  back-garden  green. 

I  set  out  in  search  of  Mr 
Stein,  elated  at  my  change  of 
fortune.  My  step  was  jaunty, 
as  suited  one  who  from  hence- 
forth was  to  take  a  man's  place 
in  the  world :  more  than  my 
step,  I  was  to  learn,  had  caught 
the  trick  of  manhood.  As  I 
came  within  sight  of  the  nar- 
row neck  of  the  High  Street 
stretched  eastwards  to  Rab 
Cuick's  and  the  offices  of  the 
Excise,  the  younger  Charlotte 
turned  up  Dishington's  Wynd, 
destined,  I  was  sure,  for  the 
woodyard.  The  beat  of  my 
heart  to  pursuit  shook  me  with 
sudden  dismay,  and  in  that 
moment  of  panic  the  chance 
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of  cutting  her  off  before  the 
jawbones  were  reached  was  lost : 
then  my  father's  saying,  "  Make 
your  adieus  ;  you  may  not  meet 
her  again,"  put  the  panic  to 
flight,  and  I  was  pressing  after 
Charlotte  even  within  the  for- 
bidden precincts  of  the  wood- 
yard. 

To  follow  her  at  all  was  an 
act  of  resolution — so  much  was 
I  a  boy  still ;  so  strong  was  my 
awe  of  Rab,  that  to  pass  that 
forbidden  portal  was  a  deed  of 
daring.  Judge,  then,  my  dis- 
appointment when,  having 
scaled  my  Darien  peak,  no 
Pacific  lay  in  view.  I  found 
myself  alone  in  a  large  yard, 
well-clothed  and  well-ordered, 
but  dreary  for  want  of  Char- 
lotte. By  the  high  wall  of 
Dishington's  were  stalks  of 
winter-washed  planks  filling 
the  air  with  a  woody  flavour. 
Round  the  other  three  sides  of 
the  yard  ran  a  broken  fringe  of 
sheds  and  outhouses ;  in  the 
centre  of  these,  over  against 
me,  was  the  workshop,  the  saw- 
pit  near  it.  Above  the  line  of 
buildings  shook  the  trees  of  the 
neighbouring  gardens.  Beyond 
them  the  church  tower  stood 
gloomily  on  the  hill,  watching 
the  town.  Somewhere  here 
without  doubt  was  Charlotte ; 
but  where?  That  question, 
even  more  sharply  than  the 
failure  to  find  her  at  once, 
pulled  up  my  impetuous  mood  ; 
and  I  retreated  into  the  nearest 
shed  to  plan  how  to  discover 
her,  but  first  to  fashion  an 
excuse  with  which  to  meet  her 
when  discovered  she  was. 

I  was  not  a  moment  too  soon 
if  I  was  to  escape  observation. 
The  sound  of  a  voice  in  the 


yard  followed  me  to  my  hiding- 
place  immediately  I  had  reached 
it,  and  looking  out  through  a 
sprung  seam  I  saw  young  Robin 
Cook  upon  the  ladder  rising 
from  the  saw -pit.  He  had 
turned  upon  it  to  address  some 
one  below — plainly  (though  I 
did  not  hear  the  words)  in 
impish  badinage.  That  would 
have  told  me  that  his  companion 
could  not  be  his  father,  Rab, 
had  there  been  in  my  mind  any 
thought  save  that  it  must  be 
Charlotte  who  was  there. 

Walk  to  her  across  the  yard, 
under  the  eyes  of  Robin,  and 
under  Rab's  eyes  also  it  might 
be,  and  come  plump  upon  her 
with  my  story  of  following  her 
to  say  farewell,  I  dared  not ; 
yet  set  eyes  upon  her  at  the 
least  I  must.  Something  told 
me  that  the  sheds  and  houses 
would  give  one  upon  the  other, 
and  so  I  found  it.  Thus  I 
worked  my  way  round  the  yard 
like  a  mole  in  the  dirt  and  dark, 
Charlotte  the  daylight  to  which 
I  was  creeping.  Evidently 
there  was  some  kind  of  road 
through  all  the  lumber,  had  I 
only  had  a  light  to  cast  upon 
it ;  but  in  the  dark,  as  I  was,  I 
found  it  a  trackless  wilderness 
of  benches  and  logs  and  ropes 
and  barrels,  and  wheels  and 
spokes  slung  from  the  rafters, 
side  by  side  with  floats  and 
anchors.  Even  by  the  feel  of 
his  hands  Mr  Shirra's  son 
might  have  known  that  there 
was  more  here  than  the  wheel- 
wright and  wood-sawing  busi- 
ness required. 

At  length,  bruised  and 
scratched  and  torn  and  dirty 
all  over,  I  found  myself  in  a 
more  open  space,  into  which 
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there  penetrated  a  glimmer  of 
day.  By  it  I  saw  that  the  way 
was  barred  by  a  wall  of  wood 
running  right  up  to  the  beams 
of  the  shed,  and  then  I  dis- 
covered that  the  daylight  came 
from  over  them,  and  that  the 
roof  on  the  hither  side  was 
higher  than  that  under  which 
I  stood.  I  had  reached  the 
wheel-wright  shed  that  rose 
above  its  neighbours  and  opened 
on  the  yard  at  the  side  nearest 
the  saw-pit. 

Having  stood  still  for  a  space, 
and  heard  no  movement  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall,  I  began 
to  grope  along  it  carefully  in 
search  of  an  exit.  Apparently 
there  was  none ;  but  at  the  far 
end  I  came  upon  a  ladder,  and 
climbing  quietly  to  the  top 
stepped  into  a  loft  that 
evidently  was  an  upper  storey 
of  the  workshop.  Here  there 
was  a  window,  looking  out 
upon  the  yard,  through  which 
came  the  daylight  that  I  had 
seen  playing  among  the  open 
rafters  from  the  shed  below, 
and  to  this  I  crept  with  a 
noiseless  step. 

The  window,  as  I  had  judged, 
was  one  in  the  upper  storey 
of  the  workshop.  Without 
venturing  too  close  upon  it,  I 
could  command  the  whole  yard, 
even  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and 
to  find  no  Charlotte  there  was 
like  a  bereavement.  The  boy 
Kobin  was  standing  now  on 
the  plank  across  the  pit,  in 
which  a  log  had  been  brought 
into  position,  and  was  sawing 
vigorously;  and  down  in  the 
pit  below,  keeping  time  with 
him  on  the  other  end  of  the 
saw,  was  Tarn  Cornfoot  him- 
self. Every  pane  of  glass  in 
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the  window  was  broken,  and 
.the  east  wind  sweeping  round 
the  yard  flung  the  words  they 
said  into  the  loft  where  I  stood. 
Tarn  was  calling  up  to  Kobin 
.to  cease,  but  the  young  top- 
sawyer,  with  a  grin  and  glow 
of  devilment  on  his  face,  kept 
working  briskly,  until  Tarn, 
all  perspiring,  and  become 
speechless  from  want  of  breath 
and  the  crick  in  his  back,  was 
shot  up  and  down  on  his 
handle,  flinging  a  look  of  rage 
at  Robin  every  time  the  move- 
ment of  the  saw  brought  up 
his  face  to  the  light.  For  a 
moment,  watching  the  farce,  I 
forgot  my  search  for  Charlotte  ; 
when  suddenly  I  heard  a  guffaw 
close  by  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  gust  of  wind  swirled  in 
at  the  window  a  wisp  of  strong 
smoke  of  tobacco.  I  slipped 
into  the  dim  angle  of  the  loft, 
and  stood  there  listening  with 
my  hand  on  my  breath. 

"  Back  from  the  window !  " — 
I  recognised  Kab's  voice  — 
"  and  not  apprise  suspicious 
folks  of  your  whereabouts ! 
There's  one  such  come  in  about 
the  town  to-day,  though  he's  not 
of  much  account.  .  .  .  It's 
well  for  you  we  Fifers  haven't 
the  noses  of  you  Dutchmen — 
filling  St  Brise  with  your 
foreign  reek  ! " 

The  occupants  of  the  adjoin- 
ing loft,  whosoever  they  were, 
had  drawn  back  against  the 
partition  that  separated  me 
from  them.  I  could  hear  them 
when  they  moved,  and  catch 
their  talk  in  the  intervals  of 
the  wind  gusts. 

"Neither  the  nose  nor  the 
tongue.  Myn  kernel  I  Not  the 
tongue ! "  said  a  voice  un- 
2  Y 
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familiar  to  me — a  voice  of  high 
and  hearty  timbre.  I  had  a 
mental  picture  of  the  speaker — 
fair,  bold,  open-eyed.  I  never 
saw  him,  but  I  know  that  the 
picture  was  true.  He  was  run- 
ning on  about  the  dishes  he 
had  had  at  some  inn  before  sail- 
ing. The  Willem  Barendsz  was 
the  name  of  the  house,  I  re- 
member. He  went  through  the 
dishes  with  the  cooking  of  each, 
enjoying  them  afresh  in  his 
recital.  Rab  was  chirruping 
lowly  :  it  flashed  upon  me  that 
he  also  had  recollections  that 
he  smacked  his  lips  over,  and 
the  feast  at  the  Willem  Bar- 
endsz was  honest  by  compari- 
son with  them. 

"I  have  aye  observed,"  I 
heard  him,. "that  for  the  inter- 
ests and  pleasures  of  life  that 
take  no  effort,  commend  me  to 
a  Dutchman.  Yet  I  maun  say 
this  for  your  race,  You  can  do 
a  power  o'  fatigue  sitting  ! " 

"He!"  cries  the  other,  "you 
have  the  energy,  you  Scotch, 
— though  you  haven't  the 
taste,  as  we  say.  .  .  ." 

The  wind  swept  through  the 
yard  again,  searching  every 
corner  and  drowning  their 
words.  The  wind  was  rising. 
Then  I  caught  the  stranger's 
voice  again.  He  was  evidently 
pacing  up  and  down  the  loft, 
for  his  words  came  to  me  with 
a  rise  and  fall.  .  .  .  "Rest- 
less, restless !  I  know  it  my- 
self. Do  you  know  what ! 
When  I  was  a  boy  in  our 
summer  home  in  Gelderland — 
it  was  a  nest  in  the  heart  of 
the  orchards, — when  the  wild 
geese  drove  above  the  trees  at 
dusk  something  out  of  me  went 
with  them.  In  the  blood,  Uncle 
Willem  used  to  say :  Een  aap 


die  broedt  een  aap.  My  mother? 
Poor  Moeke  !  He  wasn't  think- 
ing of  her.  My  grandfather, 
Willem  Dunlop.  Bah!  Who 
knows  from  what  altars,  of 
yesterday  or  of  a  thousand  gen- 
erations ago,  our  natures  pluck 
their  fires.  .  .  ." 

"You're  getting  a  bit  beyond 
me,"  laughed  Rab. 

"...  Well,  I  was  to  be 
settled,  secure — a  real  Dutch 
aim.  My  mother  was  alone, 
and  wished  to  have  me  beside 
her.  I  was  sent  to  study  at 
Utrecht,  where  lads  grow  into 
scholars  as  Goes  girls  become 
wenches.  The  bells  never  rang 
the  quarters  high  up  in  the 
Dom,  but  the  blood  in  me  called 
out  to  be  let.  .  .  .  And 
sometimes  I  went  to  Vlaar- 
dingen,  to  Oom  Willem's — he 
wanted  me  to  join  him  in  his 
business  even  then.  Mother 
wouldn't  hear  of  it — was  ill  at 
ease  if  I  went  near  him — jealous 
of  each  other  for  me  they  were. 
Laughed  at  her  family  —  old 
Highland  aristocracy,  I  under- 
stand, though  died  out. 
Laughed  at  them,  he  did. 
We're  the  greatest  Republicans 
in  Europe,  we  Dutch  —  and 
correspondingly  keen  on  geneal- 
ogy, though  we  profess  to  like 
it  without  the  noble  taint." 

"  Scotch  ! "  says  Rab.  "  Save 
that  we  all  claim  the  noble 
taint." 

"  But  I  went  to  see  him  often, 
and  sometimes  his  tongue  was 
loosened  and  I  was  aflame. 
You  remember  him — he  !  With 
his  proverbs,  as  you  say  ?  Old 
Father  Cats !  He  had  a  copy 
of  the  poet  that  he  used  to  read 
from  end  to  end — a  folio,  as  big 
as  the  dominie's  Bible.  It  was 
his  Bible,  I  believe.  It's  funny 
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to  think  of  him  aye  quote- 
quoting  these  musty  old  tags — 
leading  the  life  he  did,  .  .  .  and 
a  poet  himself,  too,  when  once 
you  thawed  him." 

"A  poet,  with  a  terrible 
sense  of  how  many  dubbeltjes 
make  a  guilder,"  says  Rab. 
"  Oh !  I  remember  him  — 
that  day  in  Amsterdam,  for 
instance." 

"My  first  meeting  with  you 
— ha  !  I'll  never  forget  it  ... 
I  was  a  boy  .  .  .  I'll  never 
forget  it.  It  was  over  that 
damned  failure  of  a  speculation 
— the  Lutine.  And  then  you 
came  with  me  to  see  my 
mother." 

"  Wonderful  woman.  How 
is  she  ?  "  I  could  hear  Rab. 

There  was  a  pause,  filled,  it 
seemed  to  me,  with  an  import 
— exactly  the  import  for  which 
there  was  a  void  in  my  under- 
standing of  this  whole  story. 

Then  the  other  answered 
with  a  half -laugh,  "I  believe 
she  has  a  grudge  against  you." 

"Eh!"  cries  Rab.  "Says 
she  ill  of  me?" 

"I  never  heard  her  mention 
your  name.  Yet  so  it  is,  I 
think.  'Twas  you  who  settled 
me  for  a  roving  life." 

"  Me ! " 

"Oh!  I  don't  know.  She 
thinks  so,  I  believe.  I  don't 
know.  It  was  in  me,  of  course, 
and  you  just  .  .  .  just  .  .  . 
He !  Mr  Cook,  you're  just 
wonderful." 

There  was  excitement  in  his 
voice.  "  Speak  lower !  "  Rab 
cried,  yet  even  as  he  warned 
him  against  discovery,  I  could 
hear  the  chirrup  in  his  voice. 
The  other  had  stopped  in  his 
pacing,  facing  Rab  I  could  tell. 

"And   here   I    am,"   he  was 


saying  with  bitterness  in  his 
voice,  "hiding  in  this  hole, 
mewed,  in  a  game  that  has 
ceased  to  be  worth  the  candle. 
You  know  it  for  yourself.  You 
know  this  game  is  played  out. 
Yet  where  is  there  a  better  of 
its  kind?  Our  Indies?  Africa? 
Who  knows?  Oh!  We  have 
dreams,  we  Dutch,  though  you 
laugh  at  us  for  still  -  sitters. 
Some  day  perhaps  we'll  hatch 
out — who  knows  what  ?  Och  ! 
what  does  it  matter  .  .  . 
whether  you  rove  the  world  or 
make  a  hole  in't  for  yourself? 
There  was  Oom  Willem  in  the 
end  —  tied  to  his  stoep  with 
an  ague  —  seventy  thousand 
guilders  in  his  chest,  and 
lamenting  there  weren't  more. 
It's  true  !  Urging  me  to  fresh 
enterprises  to  make  it  a 
hundred.  It's  better  perhaps 
that  I  settle  in  the  wine 
business,  respectable,  and  aim 
—  Goddoorie  —  to  make  it  a 
hundred.  Oh  !  there's  money 
in  it  still,  and — what  would 
you  call  them  ?  —  perquisites, 
though  you  need  not  risk  your 
skin  for  them.  And  we*  have 
money.  We  lost  a  fortune  in 
that  damned  gold  frigate — but 
it's  not  all  gone.  Mother's 
looking  for  me  still  to  settle 
down  by  her,  though  she  says 
nothing." 

"Ay,"  says  Rab.  "  She  says 
nothing. 

"  Huts,  man,"  he  went  on, 
after  a  minute,  "  I  never  bade 
you  quit  her.  Who  finds  the 
world  by  wandering  in  it  ? 
God's  mercy !  What  you've 
got  to  do  is  to  bide  at  home 
and  bring  the  world  to  you. 
I  do  that.  Oh!  It's  difficult 
— but  it  can  be  done.  At  times 
it  can  be  done.  It's  the  idea 
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that  governs.  Bide  young — 
keep  the  idea  young — that's  the 
secret  of  living." 

I  cannot  describe  the  agita- 
tion with  which  I  listened  to 
their  words.  Although  I  could 
not  see  this  stranger,  I  could 
be  sure  he  was  a  man  still  on 
the  side  of  youth,  and  his  con- 
fession of  the  unforgetableness 
of  his  first  encounter  with  Rab, 
babbled  in  Rab's  face  as  I  had 
babbled  mine  of  a  similar  ex- 
perience, was  a  comment  on  my 
own  relations  with  the  Rascal. 
It  was  a  gloss  upon  Rab.  It 
stamped  him  with  the  hall- 
mark of  the  by-ordinary.  Here 
was  a  foreigner  from  the  other 
side  of  the  North  Sea,  and  when 
he  spoke  of  Rab  it  might  have 
been  myself  who  spoke.  My 
fascination,  my  doubt,  my  re- 
sentment, even  my  condescen- 
sion— they  were  all  in  his  words. 
The  Rascal,  there  was  no  doubt 
of  it,  was  a  world's  wonder,  not 
merely  mine :  a  real,  big  wonder. 
And  I  was  going  to  lay  my 
hand  on  the  secret  of  him.  It 
was  that  thought  which  wound 


me  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement.  The  events  of  the 
last  hour  had  shaken  me:  the 
opening  of  a  new  door  in  life 
for  me,  my  pursuit  of  Charlotte 
in  farewell  even  within  the  for- 
bidden gates,  and  now  this 
desperate  adventure  in  which  I 
conceived  myself  to  be  engaged. 
In  this  fluid  condition  of  spirit 
I  was  more  than  usually  sensi- 
tive to  the  meaningness  of  their 
words.  I  was  on  the  brink  of 
a  discovery ;  only  this  thin 
partition  lay  between  me  and 
it.  I  was  to  see  the  skeleton 
whose  bones  rattled  in  the  Cook 
cupboard ;  the  ghost  that  filled 
that  household  with  uneasiness 
was  to  reveal  itself. 

So  I  imagined.  Had  I  only 
known  it,  I  was  still  far  off  that 
discovery.  The  secret  of  Rab 
was  to  be  for  me  as  long  a 
pursuit  as  his  law -breaking 
was  for  my  father.  But  some- 
thing told  me  I  was  "  hot,"  as 
the  children  say,  and  with  all 
my  senses  acute  with  excite- 
ment I  listened  to  their  wonder- 
ful conversation. 


CHAPTER  XII. — THE   WIDOW  DUNLOP. 


I  was  "  hot,"  and  I  listened, 
and  my  eyes  were  wonderfully 
opened. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I 
knew  more  of  Rab's  smuggling 
exploits,  and  the  ins  and  outs 
of  his  trafnckings,  than  did  my 
father  after  a  score  of  years 
spent  in  seeking  a  clue  to 
them.  Had  my  father  been 
in  my  place  in  the  loft  he 
would  have  been  all  ears  for 
the  affair  that  had  been  planned 
for  this  very  night,  and  he 
would  have  heard  much  to 


perfect  the  information  which 
I  was  carrying  from  him  to 
Mr  Stein  in  the  letter  in  my 
pocket.  But  I  .  .  .  my  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  a  bigger  picture,  the 
form  and  glow  of  which,  as  I 
looked,  developed  through  the 
mystery  still  veiling  it  a  more 
integral  and  cogent  story. 
Among  other  patches  that 
discovered  a  fuller  meaning 
for  me  that  day  in  the  wood- 
loft  was  the  incident  of  the 
Mackerel  Election  and  Rab's 
journey  across  the  North  Sea. 
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Precisely  how  much  of  it  was 
made  clear  to  me  then,  and 
how  much  later,  I  cannot  de- 
termine. This,  at  any  rate,  is 
the  proper  place  to  set  down 
all  I  know  of  it,  or  ever  shall 
know. 

When  the  Mijntje  of  Maas- 
sluis  put  into  Vlaardingen  with 
the  Mackerel  fishers,  the  Pro- 
vost did  not  quit  the  quay,  but 
stepped  into  a  steam  smack 
bound  for  Leith  that  very 
hour.  Dunlop  found  him  the 
ship  and  the  passage.  They 
parted  in  a  wonderfully  friendly 
manner. 

"  Good-bye,  Mr  Dunlop,"  the 
Provost  said.  "It  is  good-bye 
for  good  this  time." 

"Don't  say  that,"  Dunlop 
answered.  "In  the  way  of 
business,  it  is  good-bye,  I  can 
understand.  But  there  are 
some  years  of  the  trade  for 
me  yet,  and  we  may  happen 
to  meet  in  days  to  come. 
Nothing  need  be  said  but  that 
our  acquaintance  was  always 
for  pleasure  and  never  for  busi- 
ness. I'll  not  let  the  monkey 
out  of  the  sleeve,  as  you  can 
imagine.  I'll  not  forget  that 
you  are  the  Provost,  with  a 
duty  to  perform." 

The  Provost  laughed. 

"  But,"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of 
stateliness,  and  of  irony  as  well, 
"  I'll  always  remember  you,  Mr 
Dunlop,  as  a  particularly  frank 
man,"  and  shook  his  hand. 

"And,"  said  Rab,  "I  will  be 
at  the  Provost's  elbow,  to  jog 
him  into  going  cannily,  should 
he  be  tempted  to  perform  his 
duty  over  assiduously." 

"You,  Mr  Cook,"  said  the 
Provost  testily,  "I'm  afraid  I 
cannot  say  good-bye  to." 

And  so  they  parted. 


Two  mornings  later  Dunlop 
and  Bab  were  together  in 
Amsterdam,  and  issuing  from 
a  tavern  on  the  Sea  Dyke  ran 
against  a  youth,  who  brought 
them  to  a  stand. 

"Uncle  Willem!"  he  cried. 

"Ha!   You  here,  Bolleboos?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  youth. 
"  And  in  all  the  world  you  are 
the  man  I  wish  most  to  meet." 

"  Hullo  !  "  cried  Dunlop. 
"Made  up  your  mind  at  last? 
The  old  stress  of  the  blood  in 
you?" 

"  Greater  than  ever,  I  think." 
The  youth  laughed.  "  But  it's 
no  case  of  running  off  to  sea 
this  time.  I  have  a  scheme." 

"Then  come  in  here,"  said 
Dunlop,  grimly.  "If  that  is 
your  ailment,  my  friend,  Mr 
Cuick  is  the  very  physician  for 
you." 

They  returned  to  the  tavern, 
and  called  for  beer. 

"A  scheme,"  muttered  the 
Uncle.  "Ay!  ay!" 

"  This  young  nephew  o'  mine, 
my  brother  Dirk's  son,  suffers 
from  too  much  of  his  great- 
grandfather," he  said  to  Rab ; 
and  in  turn  introduced  Rab  to 
the  nephew — "Mr  Rab  Cuick, 
of  the  town  of  St  Brise,  in  Scot- 
land." 

Rab's  eye  was  bright. 

"  Here  on  business  ?  "  said 
the  youth. 

"Partly,  and  partly  to  de- 
feat other  folks'  business.  I, 
too "  —  Rab  laughed  —  "I  am 
troubled  with  the  same  com- 
plaint as  yourself." 

"You   know   of    my    great- 

frandfather,    Willem   Dunlop  ? 
ome  connection,  maybe?" 
"  Only  from  your  Uncle's  lips 
here,  and  not  very  much  from 
them.      No — no   connection,  I 
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think,"  he  chirruped  lowly. 
"  Save  only  that  the  old  Adam 
or  the  old  Willem — it's  all  one." 

The  youth  looked  at  him 
sharply,  and  they  laughed  into 
each  other's  eyes.  The  elder 
Dunlop  had  already  begun  to 
expand  the  tale  of  this  wonderful 
grandfather  of  his.  "  You've 
started  him,"  whispered  the 
lad,  with  a  rueful  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  and  he  and  Bab 
raised  their  glasses  silently 
across  his  Uncle's  words. 

Willem  Dunlop  (so  his  story 
ran)  was  a  mariner  of  Dundee, 
a  fine  skipper,  and  the  cleverest 
smuggler  that  ever  cut  across 
the  Channel.  On  the  9th  of 
July,  the  year  1766,  the  day 
the  fifth  Stadhouder  came  to 
office,  he  sailed  in  the  Unicorn, 
200  tons,  out  of  Flushing  with 
a  cargo  of  wood  for  Montrose, 
and  a  thousand  half-ankers  of 
Schiedam  for  a  port  on  the 
road.  Three  days  out,  he  was 
wrecked  at  the  back  of  the 
Texel :  the  bones  of  sailors 
toss  as  thick  there  as  the 
plovers  in  the  polders.  But 
Willem  Dunlop  sleeps  sound 
at  Veere,  where  the  Scheldt 
has  a  tryst  with  the  North 
Sea.  How  he  escaped  is  a 
mystery,  save  that  he  was  a 
man  of  hellish  spirit,  and  God 
is  good  to  the  devil's  own.  He 
was  flung  among  the  dunes  at 
Cocksdorp,  and  for  six  weeks 
lay  at  a  sheep -farm  there, 
mending  a  broken  leg  and  re- 
volving his  broken  fortunes. 
When  he  got  on  his  feet,  he 
set  his  face  south.  He  was 
a  man  of  energy,  but  he 
couldn't  squeeze  the  Texel 
folk — they  are  the  driest  of 
their  kind.  Besides,  during 
these  mending  days,  when  ly- 


ing with  restless  eyes  on  the 
sand-hills  and  his  ill-fortune, 
and  confident  of  the  sea  and 
success  beyond,  the  sea  no 
surer  than  success,  he  planned 
a  wide  adventure  for  his  life, 
and  the  pivot  of  it  was  the 
widow  Van  Loon.  He  had 
met  her  first  in  the  market- 
place of  Middelburg  with  her 
man,  the  wine-seller  of  Veere, 
who  was  then  alive ;  and  maybe 
there  were  favours  bestowed  as 
well  as  ankers  taken  on  board. 
So  he  crossed  at  Helder  and 
worked  his  passage  in  a  Schuit 
to  Middelburg,  and  in  three 
months'  time  he  was  at  the 
heart  of  the  widow  round 
whom  the  wheel  of  his  for- 
tune went  spinning.  He  never 
set  foot  in  Scotland  again, 
and  seldom  outside  of  Zeeland, 
but  when  he  died  four  sloops 
lost  a  master,  and  his  five  sons 
shared  a  brave  pile  of  English 
guineas. 

"Tea,  chiefly?"  asked  Bab. 

"Tea  and  Genevas  and  cog- 
nac and  cinnamon,  all  the 
wealth  of  the  East  Indies — a 
roaring  trade  with  the  coast 
of  Sussex,  and  chiefly  with 
Bye,  chiefly  with  Bye.  But 
principally  tea  and  Genevas. 
My  father  has  told  me  that  in 
one  year  he  shipped  a  quarter 
of  a  million  pounds  of  it,  and 
he  set  up  a  son  in  Schiedam  to 
distil  Genevas  for  his  English 
agents.  And  then  there  was 
the  Lutine." 

"The  Lutine!"  cried  the 
younger  Dunlop. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  his  Uncle. 

"Well,  well,"  he  answered, 
suddenly  excited,  and  all  ears. 
"Go  on.  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing when  you're  done." 

The  lad   sat   drumming  the 
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table  impatiently  while  his 
Uncle  went  on  with  his  story. 

"You  have  heard  of  the 
Lutine?"  he  said,  addressing 
Eab.  "She  was  a  frigate  of 
32  guns — one  of  the  best  in 
Duncan's  fleet,  and  sailed  out  of 
Yarmouth  Roads  one  morning 
in  October  of  1799,  bound  for 
Cuxhaven,  with  two  hundred 
souls  on  board  and  a  million 
of  bullion.  The  same  night 
she  was  caught  in  a  gale  from 
the  N.N.W.,  driven  on  a  lee- 
tide  upon  a  bank  at  the  Yzergat, 
between  Terschelling  and  Vlie- 
land,  and  sank  with  every  man 
and  her  treasure.  A  million 
sterling,  or  more.  So  they  said. 
Our  fishermen  salved  the  specie, 
and  our  Government — we  were 
at  war  with  you  at  the  time — 
let  them  pocket  their  share. 
All  save  two-thirds,  which  they 
kept  for  themselves.  There 
were  seven  hundred  thousand 
guilders  of  it  minted  at  Dor- 
drecht. That  will  show  you ! 
My  grandfather  had  a  hand  in 
that  enterprise,  and  proposed 
to  put  it  in  deeper,  when  he 
was  drowned  off  the  Helder, 
and  left  his  sons  his  money, 
and  a  dream  of  lifting  another 
million  out  of  the  old  frigate's 
hulk.  Look  you !  The  very 
storm  that  drowned  him  buried 
the  Lutine  under  a  shifting 
sand.  Clean  out  of  sight. 
She  and  her  million,  happed 
under  the  bank.  Better  she 
had  remained  there.  ..." 

The  lad  made  a  motion  to  in- 
terrupt him,  but  Dunlop  held  on, 
and  his  nephew  fell  back  on  im- 
patient drumming  of  the  table. 

"  His  sons  were  all  sailors,  or 
all  in  the  trade  at  any  rate. 
Three  of  them  went  west. 
There's  not  a  name  better 


known  between  Dunkirk  and 
Roscoff  than  Piet  and  Hein 
Dunlop  and  the  Goldfish  and 
Eagle  cutter.  My  father  and 
another  brother  carried  on  the 
wine  business,  and  had  boats 
sailing  to  Portingale,  and  they 
too  made  a  run  now  and  then, 
and  so  did  Dirk  and  I  when  we 
succeeded  them.  .  .  .  Oh  !  I've 
seen  the  signal  flashed  from 
the  tower  of  the  St  Brise  house 
— Mr  Adams's.  .  .  .  That  was 
in  Mr  Trail's  time,  though,  not 
yours.  ..." 

"  I  wonder  how  that  gentle- 
man's faring,"  murmured  Rab. 

"...  And  then  came  another 
storm  and  uncovered  the  Lutine. 
Dirk  followed  that  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  and  wanted  me  to. 
1  Nering  zonder  verstand,  Ver- 
lies  voor  de  hand,'  said  I,  but 
the  wine  business  would  no 
longer  please  him,  and  I  must 
buy  him  out.  And  then  with 
him  it  was  all  salving- com- 
panies, and  diving-bells,  and 
syndicates  of  big  folks,  and 
deputations  to  London  to  plan 
with  Lloyds  for  dividing  the 
spoils.  .  .  .  Spoils  that  never 
were  found.  .  .  .  Never  were 
there  to  find,  most  likely.  At 
any  rate,  once  more  the  sands 
had  shifted  over  the  frigate  and 
hid  the  place  where  she  lay." 

"  He  !  But  my  father  wasn't 
the  fool  you  think  about  the 
Lutine  !  "  young  Dirk  broke  in, 
crowing. 

"No.  It  lost  him  fifty 
thousand  guilders  off  and  on, 
but  it  found  him  a  wife."  Dun- 
lop was  speaking  bitterly.  "  She 
made  another  man  of  him.  You 
know  what  Father  Cats  says, 
'  Where  love  comes  in  it  makes 
a  lamb  of  a  lion.'  'Twas  she 
kept  him  at  home  in  safe  hawk- 
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ing  at  fashionable  game.  .  .  . 
This  lad's  mother  is  English — 
or  Scotch,  is  it  ?  It  was  on  one 
of  Dirk's  mad  visits  to  Lloyds 
that  he  met  her." 

"Of  a  good  Highland  family," 
said  young  Dirk,  with  a  touch 
of  heat.  "And  between  her 
and  Oom  Willem  love's  not  lost. 
He  thinks  she  won  my  father 
from  the  sea,  and  she  thinks 
he'll  win  me  back  to  it.  ... 
But,  Uncle  Willem,  you  say 
treasure-trove  is  folly — look  at 
that!" 

He  had  taken  a  gold  piece 
from  his  pocket,  and  rapped  it 
on  the  table. 

His  Uncle  looked  sharply  from 
it  to  him. 

"Ay!"  cried  the  lad,  "and 
I'll  tell  you  more.  The  nor'- 
west  gales  have  cleared  the 
Yzergat  again,  and  the  Lutine's 
found !  Found !  And  that 
came  out  of  her!" 

"Tush!"  cried  his  Uncle. 
"  Still  building  castles. 

"  What's  a  gold  piece  or  two," 
he  went  on,  but  still  scrutinis- 
ing the  coin. 

"  I  don't  know,"  Rab  inter- 
vened, taking  the  coin  from  his 
hand.  He  span  it  rapidly  on 
the  table.  "  Many  a  fortune  is 
built  on  a  bawbee,"  he  said. 

"  You're  my  man  !  A  baw- 
bee is ?  "  cried  young  Dirk. 

"  Half  of  our  penny.  Worth 
the  five-hundredth  part  of  your 
louis  d'or  here." 

"I  see  you  know  the  piece, 
Mr  Ku-Ku-Kuik-Cook  is  it? 
Pardon.  .  .  .  And  let  me  tell 
you,  Uncle,  more  have  been 
found  —  many  of  them,  and 
Spanish  pistoles,  besides  can- 
non and  shot.  .  .  .  Ay,  and 
there  are  bars  of  gold  and 
silver  to  come,  Mr  Cook. 


Look  now  !  There  were  thirty- 
one  gold  bars  raised  after  the 
wreck,  and  thirteen  of  them 
were  numbered  ...  so  ... 
from  58  to  .  .  ." 

The  lad  had  risen,  and  crossed 
to  the  little  billiard  table. 
D>unlop  laid  a  hand  on  Kab's 
arm.  Rab  laughed  in  his  face, 
which  clouded  with  a  sus- 
picious scowl.  Young  Dunlop 
was  back  beside  them  imme- 
diately with  a  lump  of  coarse 
chalk,  covering  the  table  with 
figures  and  letters — the  marks 
on  the  gold  bars.  "  His  father 
over  again :  Een  aap  die  broedt 
een  aap,  van  uilen  komen  mien," 
muttered  his  Uncle.  Rab  was 
foUowing  Dirk  with  a  show  of 
eagerness,  asking  an  astute 
question  here  and  there. 

"Huts!"  cried  Dunlop.  "I 
know  that  it  has  been  proved 
on  paper  a  hundred  times  over 
that  there  must  be  near  six 
hundred  bars  left  in  the  frigate 
still.  But  I  wouldn't  give  the 
Mijntje  for  all  that  will  ever 
see  the  light.  .  .  .  Tush,  lad. 
Put  these  dreams  out  o'  your 
head.  All  smoke  :  and  you 
know  what  Cats  says,  '  Leave 
smoke  to  princes  ;  content  your- 
self with  common  fare.'  Join 
me,  Dirk.  *  My  cellars  will  be 
yours,  and  my  boats  yours,  and 
the  sea  is  open  to  you." 

"The  North  Sea,"  says  Rab. 
"If  this  treasure's  there — and 
it  seems  to  be  there  beyond  a 
doubt — the  wide  world's  open 
to  you." 

Rab  was  blowing  Dirk's  hot 
enthusiasm  over  the  Lutine  into 
a  white  heat.  He  sat  glamour- 
ing the  lad  with  a  talk  of  millions 
of  guilders  lying  in  the  frigate 
for  his  lifting.  "Money's  the 
key  of  the  world,"  said  he. 
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Suddenly  the  elder  Dunlop 
leapt  to  his  feet.  "At  your 
tricks,  Rab  Cuick ! "  he  shouted. 
"  I  know  them.  I  know  them." 
Dirk  looked  up  at  him  in  won- 
der. "Go  your  own  way!" — 
he  turned  his  back  on  his 
nephew,  and  flung  out  of  the 
room. 

Eab  made  a  little  motion 
with  his  hand,  as  if  deprecating 
the  display  of  temper. 

"  Oh  !  He'll  come  all  right," 
said  Dirk.  He  laughed.  "He's 
deep !  Most  likely  he's  away 
seeking  news  about  the  find. 
And  it's  there.  As  you  say 
yourself,  it's  there."  He  checked 
his  excitement.  "  But  you  are 
left  alone,"  he  said  politely. 
"  Through  me,"  he  added,  with 
a  happy  smile.  "  Let  me  have 
the  honour  of  entertaining  you. 
Drink  coffee  with  me?  After 
that  I'll  find  him  for  you."  He 
motioned  towards  the  door. 
"You'll  drink  coffee  with  my 
mother?" 

"  Willingly  that ! "  cried  Kab, 
leaping  to  his  feet.  There  was 
a  light  in  his  eye,  and  he  went 
down  the  street  at  Dirk's  side 
chirrupping. 

The  Widow  Dunlop  lived  in 
a  tall  house  on  the  Herren- 
gracht,  to  which  her  son  and 
Rab  were  admitted  upon  a 
long  and  lofty  hall.  Along 
the  cool  vista  of  marble  and 
whitewash  the  eye  was  led 
into  a  garden  surrounded  by 
high  walls.  Madam  was  at 
home,  the  maid  had  said,  and 
young  Dirk  led  the  way  to 
her  parlour.  It  was  a  little 
room,  en  suite  with  the  dining- 
room,  and  here  they  found 
the  Widow  seated  at  a  table, 
with  a  sleek  black  terrier 
asleep  against  her  skirt.  She 


was  somewhat  beyond  middle 
height,  handsome  and  fair  still, 
though  in  advanced  middle 
age.  The  face  was  proud  and 
composed.  There  was  a  pale 
glow  on  the  cold  features  in 
welcoming  Dirk ;  but  at  sight 
of  the  visitor  beyond  the  spark 
of  affection  was  blown  out,  and 
Rab  on  his  part  looked  into 
the  face  she  turned  upon  him 
with  eyes  that  scarcely  hid 
their  excitement. 

The  maid  who  had  followed 
them  in  opened  the  porte-bristfe, 
and  announced  that  coffee  was 
ready. 

"You  are  just  in  time," 
his  mother  said.  "And  your 
friend ! " 

"  Mr  Cook,"  Dirk  said.  "  A 
gentleman  whom  I  met  to-day, 
...  he  is  interested  in  the 
Lutine.  Ah  !  mother,  I've 
great  news  for  you !  And  I 
brought  Mr  Cook  to  drink 
coffee  with  us,  for  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  meet  him. 
He  is  from  Scotland." 

She  spoke  a  word  of  wel- 
come to  Rab,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  dining-room.  They 
sat  down  at  a  little  round 
table,  she  with  her  back  to 
the  windows,  Dirk  and  Rab  fac- 
ing her  in  the  circle.  The  maid 
had  not  remained  to  wait  on 
them.  The  Widow  poured  out 
the  coffee,  her  white  lace 
gauntlets  flashing  delicately 
over  the  silver  and  Delft,  as 
she  busied  herself  with  the 
nice  preparations.  Dirk  mean- 
time was  running  on  in  Dutch 
about  the  discovery  of  treasure 
at  the  Yzergat.  At  a  word 
from  his  mother  he  stopped. 
"Pardon  me,"  he  said  to  Rab 
in  English. 

"Is    it    not    a    mad    enter- 
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prise?"  she  said,  addressing 
Rab  directly  for  the  first  time. 

"Very  likely  it  is,  mem,"  he 
answered.  "But  a  daft  pur- 
pose ballasts  venturesome  im- 
pulses." 

His  little  complacent  smile 
hovered  between  Dirk  and  his 
mother.  She  took  his  mean- 
ing, and  swept  the  confidence 
aside.  "  How  did  he  like  their 
country?"  she  asked  him,  hastily. 

"Holland? "said he.  "'Deed, 
mem,  it's  not  like  ours. 

"It's  queer,  and  beautiful, 
and  folks  no  doubt  get  at- 
tached to  it,"  he  continued. 
"I  daursay  a  body  can  be 
happy  here  —  spite  o'  the 
damp,"  he  added  with  a 
laugh.  "But  I  never  knew 
the  beauty  of  my  own  country 
till  I  left  it.  Give  me  the 
Lomond  slopes  and  the  rolling 
fields  clean  to  the  edges,  and 
the  den  —  the  den,  and  the 
burn  linking  between  its  green 
banks,  keeping  the  denhead 
houses  merry  night  and  day 
with  its  sang.  ...  I  couldn't 
understand  any  one  changing 
it  for  any  other  in  the  world." 

"  I  have  lived  so  long  out  of 
it,"  said  the  Widow,  in  a  tone 
of  quiet  defiance,  "  so  long  here, 
that  my  husband's  country  has 
become  my  own." 

"And  yet,  mem,"  said  Rab, 
"I  can  detect  a  known  sound 
in  your  voice.  .  .  .  You  ken 
Fife?" 

Her  eyes  dropped  a  moment, 
but  the  next  she  rallied  them. 
"Who  has  not  heard  of  it?" 
said  she,  briskly.  "  Come  you 
from  Fife?" 

"  Mr  Cook  has  had  a  mishap 
— we  owe  his  visit  to  an  acci- 
dent," Dirk  interposed.  "You 
went  fishing,  did  you  say  ?  " 


"Down  by  the  May,"  says 
Rab,  his  eye  still  hovering 
over  the  Widow. 

"Went  out  fishing,  he  and 
a  companion,  and  their  boat 
was  swamped,  and  —  and  a 
Maassluis  smack  rescued  them 
and  brought  them  on  here." 

"  Strange,  madam,"  said  Rab, 
"that  it  should  have  brought 
me  straight,  as  it  were,  to  your 
door.  But  the  world's  small ! 
It's  not  a  place  to  hide  in,"  he 
said  with  a  little  laugh. 

I  can  imagine  that  laugh. 

"It's  like  the  Lutine,"  he 
went  on. 

"  Ay  ! "  said  Dirk,  catching 
at  a  part  of  his  meaning.  "  Is 
it  not  strange  that  that  wreck 
should  be  hidden  by  the  sands 
for  years,  and  discovered  by  an 
accident  now  ?  " 

The  Widow  quivered  at  her 
son's  words  as  at  a  cruel  blow, 
but  she  did  not  flinch.  She 
played  the  hostess  with  a  steady 
voice.  The  meal  finished,  she 
rose  and  led  the  way  into  her 
room.  Rab  stopped  before  an 
ebony  bureau,  a  fine  old  French 
piece  with  marquetry  of  tor- 
toise-shell. He  examined  it 
with  a  delighted  appreciative 
eye,  running  a  thumb  along  the 
inlay.  "  Bfaw  work  ! "  he  said, 
and  looked  round  him.  The 
room  was  lofty,  and  its  rich 
harmonious  scheme,  light  and 
glowing,  and  the  fine  pieces  of 
furniture  ordered  with  so  much 
repose,  surprised  him  into  a 
genuine  pleasure. 

"Perhaps  Mr  Cook  will  have 
a  borrel,"  said  Dirk,  going  into 
the  dining  -  room.  He  took  a 
bottle  and  glasses  from  a  cup- 
board in  the  wall,  and  presently 
he  returned  with  them.  The 
Widow  and  Rab  were  looking 
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at  a  picture — a  street  scene,  a 
Van  der  Hey  den,  or  so  it  was 
claimed.  Eab's  eye  fell  on  the 
bottle,  and  he  laughed  lowly  to 
himself. 

"There!"  said  Dirk.  "Per- 
haps you  will  help  Mr  Cook  till 
I  come  back." 

She  crossed  to  him.  "Dirk, 
you're  not  leaving  us  ?  "  she  said 
low,  in  alarm. 

"  Why,  yes.  A  moment  only 
— an  appointment  close  by — 
about  the  Lutine."  He  looked 
at  Eab,  signalling  with  his  eyes 
that  he  would  find  Dunlop.  He 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her.  "You  will  entertain  Mr 
Cook  against  my  return.  He 
will  be  interested  in  these 
things."  He  waved  a  hand 
towards  the  walls.  "  Besides,  it 
will  be  pleasant  for  you  to  have 
a  talk  about  your  old  country." 

She  bent  a  cold  white  face  to 
Eab.  "But  I  am  afraid,"  she 
said,  "that  Mr  Cook  must  en- 
tertain me.  I  have  forgotten 
it  all." 

"I  think  that  maybe  I  can 
bring  some  things  to  mind,"  he 
said,  and  blanched  her  face 
again. 

"You  must  try."  And  she 
kissed  Dirk  an  au  revoir. 

A  maid  was  busy  clearing 
away  the  things  in  the  other 
room.  Dirk  had  left  the  sliding- 
doors  ajar. 

"You  have  beautiful  things 
here,"  said  Eab,  still  moving 
round  the  room. 

"  My  husband  was  a  collector 
of  old  beautiful  things,"  she 
answered. 

"  Old  —  beautiful  things," 
murmured  Rab. 

The  Widow  caught  the  words. 
Her  hand  went  to  her  heart, 
and  a  spasm  of  pain  and  fright 


and  fierce  anger  shot  over  her 
face.  But  Kab  was  bent  over 
a  fire-screen.  The  sewed-work 
panel  represented  De  Euyter  as 
a  boy  standing  at  the  wheel, 
and  was  surmounted  by  a  model 
of  an  old  Dutch  ship  of  the  line 
in  gilt-bronze.  Eab  was  look- 
ing at  the  model  appreciatively. 
As  he  rose  from  examining  it 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  bottle  upon 
the  table.  She  saw,  and  in- 
vited him  to  help  himself. 

"I've  seen  the  neighbour  to 
this,"  he  said,  pausing  in  the 
act  of  pouring  himself  out  some 
of  the  spirits. 

"Ah!  You  know  him, 
then?" 

"Who?" 

The  blood  ran  into  her  face 
in  chagrin,  but  she  answered 
him. 

"  My  brother  -  in  -  law.  He 
owns  the  other." 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  said,  looking 
into  her  eyes.  "  Is  not  he  the 
venturesome  impulse  that  the 
Lutine  maun  ballast?" 

Again  she  swept  aside  the 
invited  confidence. 

"Do  you  make  a  long  stay 
among  us  ? "  she  asked  him, 
leading  the  way  to  a  seat  near 
the  window. 

"  I  sail  for  home  to-morrow," 
he  answered  her,  still  standing. 
"I've  found  all  I  was  looking 
for  here — more.  And  now — 

'  Hame,  hame,  hame,  hame,  fain  wad 

I  be; 

O    hame,    hame,    hame,    to    my   ain 
countrie.'" 

He  was  half  humming,  half 
speaking  the  song. 

"  Ah  !  "  She  interrupted 
him.  "  And  your  home  ?  " 

"A  little  port  —  I  daresay 
you  have  heard  of  it  —  St 
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Brise.  What  part  do  you 
come  from,  may  I  ask  ? " 

"From  farther  north,"  she 
answered,  "farther  north." 

"I  come  from  farther  north 
myself,"  Bab  said,  "  though 
my  home  is  in  St  Brise  now. 
From  nearer  the  heart  of  the 
county — a  place  they  call  the 
Bowes. 

"  You  know  the  Bowes,  may- 
be ?"  he  asked,  answering  a 
sharp  "  Ah  !  "  he  had  surprised 
from  the  woman. 

"Long  ago,"  she  said,  "long 
ago.  In  holiday  times." 

"And  your  friends?"  per- 
sisted Bab. 

"All  dead." 

"All  dead,"  said  Kab,  medi- 
tatively. "  Maybe,"  he  con- 
tinued gently,  seating  himself 
near  her,  "  maybe  you  kent  the 
MacNabs?" 

"The  MacNabs?  Yes,  I 
knew  them — slightly." 

"The  MacNabs,  in  the  Den 
House,"  he  said,  looking  out 
of  the  window. 

"Did  you  know  them?" 

"Me?  No,"  he  said.  "Yet 
one  I  can  mind — a  daughter, 
Mirrin, — she  has  married  a  Cle- 
phane.  A  silent  woman.  But 
I  have  heard  tell  of  others. 
There  was  a  son,  Hector  Mac- 
Nab.  There  was  a  story  about 
him.  I've  heard  it  from  Rob- 
ert Tullis  when  he  was  auld 
and  dottered  :  he  was  gabby  to 
me,  though  quiet  to  most  folk. 
A  queer  story.  It  was  a  queer 
story,  and  I  am  interested  in  it 
somewhat  for  my  wife's  sake." 

"  Ah  !  You  are  married," 
said  the  woman.  "  Have  you 
children?" 

"  Four  so  far,"  says  Eab,  still 
looking  out  of  the  window,  as 
if  finding  something  to  interest 


him  there.  "Three  sons  and 
a  daughter.  There  is  one  of 
my  sons  not  christened  yet — I 
maun  get  home  for  the  christ- 
ening. I  married  a  Bowes  lass. 
It  may  be  you  have  heard  of 
her— Charlotte  Seton." 

.  He  had  turned  to  look  at  her 
again. 

"  Charlotte  Seton.  Seton 
was  her  foster  parents'  name, 
Charlotte  the  name  they  gave 
her.  After  the  auld  leddy  in 
the  Den,  I  believe.  She  was 
a  foundling." 

If  there  was  a  question  in 
her  eye,  she  failed  to  speak  it. 
"What  are  you,  Mr  Cook?" 
she  asked  instead. 

"What  am  I?"  says  Eab, 
getting  to  his  feet,  and  stand- 
by the  window  facing  her. 
"  I'  faith,  that's  a  difficult  ques- 
tion, mem.  There  are  some 
who  say  that  I'm  a  tailor  who 
does  a  bit  of  smuggling  ;  others, 
that  I'm  a  smuggler  who  does  a 
bit  of  tailoring ;  and  all  of  them, 
I  believe,  honour  me  with  the 
title  of  a  Eascal.  For  myself,  I 
should  call  me  a  tailor  wi'  an 
inquisitive  mind. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  went  on,  as  if 
answering  some  word  of  hers. 
"I  admit  it  is  hard  upon  my 
family.  Tne  inquisitive  mind 
is  not  held  in  much  account  in 
our  countryside,  and  a  tailor  is 
held  in  still  less.  But  we  man- 
age, we  manage.  Charlotte's  a 
woman  of  a  high  spirit,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  accounted 
for  by  her  ancestry ;  and  I  am 
a  man  to  whom  nothing  in  this 
world  fails  of  interest." 

He  had  turned  away  from 
her  again  as  he  spoke,  and  was 
looking  out  of  the  window. 
Through  the  limes  bordering 
the  canal  he  could  see  Dirk  on 
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the  opposite  side  making  for  the 
bridge. 

"  Here  comes  the  scholar,"  he 
said,  "who  can  tell  us  what 
ancient  poet  it  was  forestalled 
me  in  that  saying — for  you,  I 
take  it,  born  and  bred  in  Scot- 
land, were  not  nurtured  on  the 
classics  any  more  than  myself. 
Yet  in  my  small  reading  of 
them  I've  found  a  world  o' 
consolation  for  a  troubled  and 
by-ordinar'  life — a  world  o' 
self-respecting  consolation.  In 
Fife  they  haud  by  the  Bible  for 
comfort.  Lord  ha'  mercy,  some 
o'  them  find  a  broken  and  a  con- 
trite heart  easy  over  there.  .  .  . 
Give  me  the  man  —  or  the 
woman  for  that  matter — who 
holds  his  head  up  to  his  own 
conduct.  A  tender  mouth  is 
for  such  as  were  meant  to  be 
driven.  I  take  it  that  as 
God  wouldn't  have  troubled 
to  create  folks  just  that  they 
might  conform  to  the  standards 
of  a  wheen  of  the  luckiest 
among  them,  so  He'll  have  the 
highest  respect,  howsoe'er  He 
maun  whup  them,  for  those 
who  take  the  bit  between  their 
teeth  and  run  away.  .  .  .  Be- 
lieve me,  mem,  /  have  the 
highest  respect  for  them." 

He  chuckled  at  the  con- 
junction;  but  for  the  moment 
she  was  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  run  away 
from  God,"  she  said  lowly. 

Kab  laughed. 

"  We  feel  that  most  when  we 
realise  how  difficult  it  is  to  slip 
away  from  our  neighbours,"  he 
said,  holding  her  with  his  mean- 
ing eye. 


"And  they  have  less  mercy," 
she  burst  out. 

"  Ho  !  That's  just  as  it  may 
be,"  he  answered,  getting  on  his 
feet  again.  "I  have  heard  o' 
folk  laying  stress  upon  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  His  power 
of  opening  up  a  future  as  He 
made  a  past.  I  don't  doubt  it. 
But  in  the  more  important  work 
of  letting  the  past  be  forgotten 
—  in  that,  I'm  thinking,  the 
neighbours  have  a  considerable 
say.  Yet  I  would  beg  you  to 
believe  that  I'm  a  merciful 
man.  Particularly  to  them 
that  I  have  at  my  mercy,"  he 
added  with  a  laugh. 

She  was  white  under  his 
cruel  words,  but  her  courage 
did  not  forsake  her.  Her  son 
had  come  back,  and  was  claim- 
ing Kab.  "  If  you  have  finished 
your  talk,"  he  said. 

"  We  have  wandered  far  from 
Fife,"  his  mother  told  him, 
rallying  a  laugh. 

"'Deed,  madam,  on  the  con- 
trar,"  said  Kab,  "  I  think  I've 
brought  you  wonderfully  back 
to  it." 

"  A  wonderful  woman  !  " 
cried  Kab,  as  he  and  Dirk 
set  forth  from  the  house. 

"  Ha  !  "  said  the  lad  in 
delight. 

"I  forgot  to  inquire  of  her, 
in  our  crack,  her  maiden  name." 

"She  was  a  Miss  Christian 
Tullis." 

"Thank  you." 

Kab  set  off  down  the  street 
by  Dirk's  side  with  that  assured 
and  vaunting  step  which  folks 
observed  when  he  returned  to 
St  Brise. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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LIFE     IN     LABRADOR. 

MOST  authorities,  including  common  are  frosts  at  night, 
the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  that  no  cereals  can  be  grown 
have  described  the  Labrador  in  the  country  at  all,  no  fruit 
coast  as  the  most  desolate  on  can  ripen,  no  kitchen  produce 
earth.  In  fact,  some  one  has  even  can  be  cultivated  save 
put  it  on  record  as  his  opinion,  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
that  when  the  Creator  had  bays.  There  are  no  railways, 
finished  making  the  world,  He  or  even  roads,  in  the  country ; 
dumped  down  the  refuse  as  no  artificial  assistance  to  navi- 
Labrador.  Yet  its  entire  sea-  gation  whatever.  The  survey 
board  is  dotted  with  an  ever-  of  the  country  itself  is  very 
increasing  population.  In  the  scanty,  and  that  of  the  coast 
north  are  the  Eskimo,  number-  almost  non  -  existent.  There 
ing  some  1600  souls  ;  in  the  is  no  telegraph  yet,  though  the 
interior  roving  tribes  of  Mon-  Canadian  Government  is  now 
taignais  Indians;  and  in  the  putting  up  a  line  to  the  en- 
south  are  some  4000  whites  trance  of  the  Straits  of  Belle 
and  half-breeds,  ever  growing  Isle.  There  is  only  one  cow, 
in  numbers,  and  displacing  in  this  country  as  large  as 
steadily  the  aboriginal  tribes.  England,  France,  and  Austria 
These  latter  are  derived  partly  put  together,  and  the  one  horse 
from  Scottish  and  Norwegian  is  at  a  Canadian  lighthouse 
employees  of  the  great  Hudson  in  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle. 
Bay  Company,  partly  from  There  are  no  sheep,  but  here 
French  Canadians,  and  partly  and  there  a  goat  is  kept.  Hens 
from  Newfoundland  and  foreign  are  usually  kept  in  the  parlour 
sailors  who  have  married  and  under  the  settles,  and  even 
squatted  on  the  coast.  Many  then,  being  fed  largely  on  fish 
are  of  English  stock,  their  debris,  both  they  and  their  eggs 
ancestors  having  come  out  are  apt  to  taste  "fishy."  Trees 
from  southern  and  western  only  grow,  even  in  the  valleys 
England,  from  Poole  or  Bristol  and  inlets,  as  far  north  as  the 
or  Jersey,  in  the  employ  of  the  58th  parallel.  There  is  at  a 
great  trading  firms  which  place  called  Hebron  a  tree 
carried  on  the  Labrador  fishery  planted  thirty  years  ago,  which 
in  the  early  part  of  the  cen-  is  now  only  twenty-six  inches 
tury.  Eight  months  of  the  high.  There  is  neither  hotel, 
year  the  country  is  practically  prison,  workhouse,  nor  licensed' 
cut  off  from  the  outside  world,  liquor-shop ;  no  theatre,  club, 
its  inlets  and  harbours  being  or  place  of  public  amuse- 
blocked  with  heavy  arctic  ice.  ment;  no  factories,  mines,  or 
It  is  then  only  accessible  with  public  works.  Even  that 
dog -sleighs  and  snow-raquets  ubiquitous  element  of  corn- 
along  the  northern  shores  of  munal  life,  the  policeman,  is 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  So  conspicuous  by  his  absence, 
short  is  the  summer  and  so  True,  in  summer  some  20,000 
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fishermen,  women,  and  children 
flock  to  the  coast  from  New- 
foundland and  Canada,  and 
the  invaluable  fisheries  of  cod 
and  salmon  are  exploited  to  the 
full.  The  water  seethes  with 
twine,  the  harbours  reek  with 
drying  fish.  Casks  of  rotting 
cod-liver  taint  the  air  at  every 
fishing-stage  and  on  every  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  schooners, 
while  even  one  small  seal-oil 
factory  is  run,  in  the  Straits  of 
Belle  Isle.  The  custom-house 
officers  then  visit  us,  for  we 
are  fully  taxed,  though  with- 
out representation.  On  very 
rare  occasions  we  borrow  a 
policeman.  A  priest,  parson, 
minister,  colporteur,  and  doctor 
now  travel  the  coast,  and  the 
larger  places  get  a  mail  once  a- 
fortnight.  Most  of  our  people 
are  poor,  —  very  poor,  —  and 
many  are  every  spring  half,  if 
not  wholly,  starved.  A  man 
with  enough  flour,  tea,  and 
molasses  is  well  off.  If  he  has 
salt  pork  and  beef,  dried  peas, 
rice,  oatmeal,  sugar,  and  enough 
powder  and  shot  to  get  fresh 
meat,  he  is  rich.  Tinned  milk, 
currants  and  raisins,  and  such- 
like, are  the  perquisites  of  the 
luxurious  ;  while  to  have  cocoa, 
jam,  or  dried  fruit,  a  man  must 
be  almost  indecently  wealthy. 
Potatoes,  lettuces,  and  cabbages 
will  grow  in  the  inlets ;  but, 
alas !  the  people  are  mostly 
out  on  the  seaboard  fishing  at 
the  very  time  the  gardens  are 
capable  of  cultivation.  At  the 
Moravian  mission-stations  they 
attempt  to  grow  potatoes.  But 
the  brethren  are  not  occupied 
with  fishing,  and  have  time  to 
cover  up  their  potato-beds  with 
night-clothes  when  they  retire 
to  their  own.  Thus  we  con- 


tent ourselves  with  turnip-tops, 
and  occasionally  rhubarb  or 
mustard  and  cress.  Fortun- 
ately the  country  provides 
many  wild  berries,  and  when 
one  is  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  afford  molasses  to  pre- 
serve these,  they  add  enor- 
mously to  our  dietary,  and  act 
as  an  excellent  antidote  to 
scurvy.  The  best  among  them 
is  the  cloudberry  or  bake-apple, 
the  bilberry  or  blueberry,  the 
marsh-berry,  the  squash-berry, 
and  the  ground  Hertz  berry  or 
blackberry.  The  most  abund- 
ant is  the  small  cranberry  or 
partridge-berry.  This  last  and 
the  marsh-berry  have  the  won- 
derful faculty  of  ripening  all 
winter  under  the  snow.  They 
are  thus  the  first  to  greet  us 
in  the  spring  when  the  snows 
go,  and  they  form  the  great 
attraction  which  brings  so 
many  birds,  even  small  birds,  to 
breed  in  such  an  arctic  climate. 
The  wild  red  currant  is  also 
abundant,  and  in  places  the 
wild  raspberry.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  of  our  green  leaves 
are  edible  also ;  but  the  best  of 
them,  the  common  dandelion, 
is  very  scarce.  It  closely  re- 
sembles spinach  when  cooked. 
A  plant  called  Alexanders 
resembles  celery  somewhat. 
Young  osier  leaves  are  edible 
also,  and  so  is  the  common 
dock-leaf;  but  the  people  are 
shy  of  using  any  of  these, 
chiefly  from  ignorance  of  which 
plant  is  which.  There  is  good 
reason  to  be  cautious  in  eating 
wild  plants,  for  on  one  occasion 
we  were  called  to  four  women,  all 
of  whom  had  one  morning  died 
after  drinking  tea  made  from 
an  umbelliferous  flower  resem- 
bling hemlock.  They  experi- 
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enced  all  the  classic  symptoms 
described  by  Socrates.  I  have 
myself  eaten  numbers  of  the 
abundant  fungi,  cooking  them 
as  mushrooms ;  but  beyond 
knowing  they  were  Boleti  of 
sorts,  I  am  unacquainted  with 
their  names.  The  leaves  of 
Ledum  latifolium  and  of  Bear- 
berry  (Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi) 
are  dried  and  used  as  Labrador 
tea  by  those  too  poor  to  obtain 
the  real  article.  The  * '  capillair ' ' 
or  tea-berry  leaves  are  used  in 
the  same  way ;  but  personally 
we  prefer  hot  water  to  these 
substitutes. 

Such  are,  roughly,  the  sur- 
roundings of  life  in  Labrador; 
and  it  has  been  frequently 
asked,  Why  do  men  continue 
to  live  in  such  apparently 
God-forsaken  places  when  "  the 
cities  of  the  plain"  in  Canada 
are  so  near  and  offer  such 
abundant  scope  for  labour  ? 
The  answer  is  not  that  the 
people  cannot  leave  it.  It  is 
always  those  who  are  best  off 
who  are  most  loyal  to  it,  and 
quite  a  number  who  have  left 
and  earned  a  more  easy  living 
in  Canada  and  Montreal  have 
returned  to  its  isolation  and 
its  iron  cold.  In  fact,  for  the 
settler,  and  especially  for  the 
visitor,  it  has  many  special 
charms.  There  is  a  great  fas- 
cination in  constantly  being 
thrown  on  one's  own  resources, 
and  in  discovering  faculties 
which  we  are  not  conscious 
of  possessing,  because  we  have 
no  need  of  their  services.  The 
newly-thought-of  device  which 
has  enabled  us  to  accomplish 
a  more  successful  hunt  or 
fishery  brings,  together  with 
its  actual  gains,  a  pleasure 
and  a  stimulus  which  a  mere 


additional  purchase  does  not 
bring.  Any  fresh  addition  to 
our  home  built  by  one's  own 
hands  and  one's  sons  gives  a 
peculiar  sense  of  satisfaction. 
A  new  piece  of  ground  success- 
fully reclaimed  and  cultivated, 
even  if  it  does  not  produce 
the  dainties  of  Covent  Garden, 
yields  a  special  return  that 
even  that  market  cannot  afford. 
For  instance,  here  lives  an  old 
Englishman  from  Devonshire. 
There  he  was  merely  an  agri- 
cultural labourer  at  eleven 
shillings  a-week,  and  with  no 
hope  of  bettering  himself. 
Here  he  chose  a  splendid  spot 
for  his  house,  felled  his  timber, 
and  built  it ;  commenced  his 
fishing  with  a  boat  he  built 
himself ;  meshed  his  own  nets ; 
reclaimed  a  small  garden ; 
built  a  winter  house  in  the 
woods,  secure  from  the  sea 
breeze  in  the  winter ;  cut  him- 
self a  "fur  path";  made  most 
of  his  own  traps,  snares,  and 
deadfalls;  saved  some  money, 
or  "  furs  "  which  mean  money, 
married,  and  had  children. 
His  sons  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps, and  built  a  small  settle- 
ment, both  for  summer  on 
the  coast  and  for  winter  in 
the  woods.  N~o  less  than 
seventy-six  grandchildren  now 
live  around  him.  His  former 
kitchen,  the  room  always  used 
on  the  coast  as  parlour  as  well, 
has  had  to  be  doubled  and 
now  trebled  to  accommodate 
his  continuous  stream  of  visi- 
tors. A  barrel  of  flour  a-week 
is  said  to  disappear  in  his  house. 
The  table  seldom  wants  fish 
in  summer,  trout  and  seabirds 
in  the  spring,  and  willow  grouse 
and  venison  in  plenty  all  winter. 
Unlimited  forests  round  him 
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afford  a  blazing  log-fire  without 
any  stint  of  fuel;  and,  while 
such  members  of  the  family  as 
happen  to  be  in  after  the  even- 
ing meal  smoke  their  pipes, 
seated  or  lying  on  the  generous 
strong  home-made  settles  enjoy- 
ing the  blaze,  made  doubly 
pleasant  by  the  six  to  ten  feet 
of  snow  outside,  there  is  always 
some  yarn  to  tell,  some  new 
problem  to  solve,  some  piece  of 
work  to  be  done.  Indeed,  we 
have  almost  De  Quincey's  ideal 
realised,  though  we  use  neither 
alcohol  nor  laudanum  negus. 
Say  it  is  Ghristmas-time.  Our 
house  may  be  twenty  miles  or 
more  from  the  sea.  There  are 
the  traps  to  tail  and  tend. 
Each  "  path  "  may  be  fifty  miles 
or  more  in  extent,  and  may  take 
three  or  four  days  to  go  round. 
The  trees  that  have  been  cut  to 
give  a  holding  for  the  traps, 
say  from  eight  to  ten  feet  from 
the  ground,  or  the  mounds  built 
in  the  marshes  to  top  the  snow 
level,  have  to  be  sought,  the 
trap  tailed,  carefully  singed 
with  burnt  feathers  to  take  off 
the  smell  of  man,  bait  well  tied 
on,  and  the  whole  carefully  hid- 
den with  moss  and  snow.  Tilts 
have  also  to  be  Itoked  to  and 
prepared  for  accommodation  at 
night ;  and  the  whole  round 
must  be  travelled  on  home-made 
raquets  of  well-steamed  birch- 
wood,  and  tight-bound  sinew  or 
skin  of  reindeer.  If  they  drove 
the  dogs  on  the  fur  paths,  it 
would  scare  the  foxes  and  other 
game.  At  night  there  are  the 
skins  to  cure.  A  gun  is  always 
carried  on  these  rounds,  as  often 
a  grouse  or  other  game  is  pro- 
cured. Occasionally  a  deer  is 
pursued  and  shot.  He  must  be 
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paunched  and  cut  up.  That 
which  can  be  carried  is  added 
to  the  already  sufficient  load. 
The  rest  is  "  scaffolded  "—that 
is,  placed  in  a  roughly  made 
scaffold  in  the  trees,  to  keep  it 
from  wolves  and  foxes  and  such- 
like. Occasionally  a  fox  is 
sighted,  or  tracked  up  till 
sighted,  then  he  is  "tolled"; 
if  from  a  long  distance,  by  a 
noise  made  like  two  fighting 
crows,  or,  if  near,  by  a  squeak 
like  a  mouse  in  the  grass.  So 
clever  are  some  men  at  this, 
that  a  fox  has  actually  pounced 
on  the  back  of  a  hunter  hidden 
behind  a  rocky  bank.  Perhaps 
a  lynx  or  bear  will  be  tracked, 
and  the  latter  dug  out  and  shot. 
These,  of  course,  hibernate.  A 
friend  who  had  a  young  live 
black  bear  as  a  pet  buried  it  in 
November  in  a  barrel  under  the 
snow.  Twice  he  dug  it  up  in 
winter,  but  it  showed  no  signs 
of  wishing  to  move,  so  he  per- 
mitted it  to  sleep  on  till  May. 
White  bears  not  unfrequently 
come  down  with  the  arctic  floe- 
ice,  and  may  be  tracked  down 
and  shot,  though  they  travel 
very  fast  over  the  snow  in 
spring  when  the  snow  is  hard. 
One,  which  had  buried  itself  in 
the  snow  on  a  cliff-face,  foiled 
its  pursuers  by  continuing  to 
burrow  faster  than  they  could 
dig  him  out.  White  bears  are 
more  often  taken  in  spring  and 
summer.  I  have  known  several 
captured  with  leaden  jiggers 
and  fishing-lines  from  a  boat, 
the  men  keeping  the  boat  row- 
ing steadily  away  faster  than 
the  bear  could  swim,  and  finally 
despatching  him  with  their  oars. 
This  summer  five  men  with  four 
boat-hooks  and  an  axe  killed 
2z 
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three  polar  bears.  They  put 
their  one  and  only  charge  of 
shot  in  the  first,  and  one  man 
got  a  bite  in  the  thigh  while 
killing  the  last. 

Besides  furring,  there  are  fish 
nets  to  be  repaired  after  dark, 
and  new  ones  netted  for  next 
summer,  while  some  of  the 
family  may  still  be  on  the 
"  outside,"  where  the  ice  is  not 
yet  all  "standing,"  i.e.,  fixed  to 
the  land.  Or  they  may  be  far 
out  on  the  edge  itself,  fishing 
with  nets  for  seals.  These  are 
not  the  fur  -  bearing  variety ; 
but  they  furnish  us  with  cloth- 
ing and  soft  water-tight  boots, 
which  the  women  most  cleverly 
make  for  us.  They  sew  the 
seams  with  the  tendons  from 
the  reindeer's  back,  which  thus 
swell  in  the  water,  and  keep  the 
boots  absolutely  tight.  These 
skins  are  also  used  for  trousers, 
coats,  tent  -  covers,  sleeping- 
bags,  and  the  Eskimo  use  them 
for  their  kajaks,  and  oomiaks 
or  women-boats.  We,  however, 
prefer  light  wooden  boats. 

Seals  that  are  meshed  in 
nets  anchored  below  the  water 
naturally  drown ;  but  seals 
taken  in  our  frames-nets,  the 
twine  doors  of  which  are  hauled 
up  by  a  capstan  on  shore  when 
the  seals  are  seen  to  enter, 
have  to  be  clubbed  or  shot. 
Then  many  seals  are  taken  by 
the  process  known  as  "  swatch- 
ing."  We  travel  out  on  the 
running  ice — i.e.,  the  floe-ice — 
generally  dragging  a  light 
boat.  On  finding  a  clear  piece 
of  water,  called  a  "pond,"  we 
build  a  shelter  of  ice,  called  a 
"gaze."  Here  one  sits  and 
waits  till  a  seal  puts  up  his 
head,  either  to  blow,  or  in 
answer  to  the  judicious  "hough," 


"hough,"  or  tolling-call  of  the 
hunter.  Abullet  crashes  through 
his  brain,  and  before  he  can 
sink  he  is  harpooned  or  a  leaden 
jigger  is  thrown  into  him.  But 
seals  will  not  often  sink  after 
November  has  come  in  until 
the  dams  have  pupped  in 
March,  and  the  herds  are  going 
north  again  in  May  and  June. 
This  is  due  to  the  thick  coat 
of  fat  with  which  a  kindly 
Providence  has  endowed  them 
against  the  rigorous  cold.  The 
excellent  meat  the  seals  afford 
must  not  be  forgotten,  nor  the 
valuable  oil  that  we  derive  from 
their  fat.  Those  men  also  who 
remain  on  the  outside  sealing 
get  good  chances  at  the  ducks. 
For  ducks,  geese,  guillemots, 
razor-bills,  and  countless  gulls 
go  south  every  fall  to  winter. 
Oddly  enough  they  always 
"  trim  "  the  shore — that  is,  pass 
close  over  the  headlands.  This 
is  more  especially  the  case  in 
foggy  weather,  when  they  fly 
very  close  together,  so  much  so 
that  I  have  known  thirty  fat 
ducks  fall  at  a  single  discharge. 
These  are  scalded  and  plucked. 
The  feathers  fetch  us  about  a 
shilling  a  pound,  and  the  bodies 
are  just  frozen  down  (or  pos- 
sibly saltecl),  and  will  thus  keep 
quite  fresh  till  the  following 
July.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  a  good  barrel  of  frozen 
ducks  to  take  up  to  the  winter 
house  in  the  woods.  In  the 
north  last  year  some  settlers 
secured  many  barrels  of  white 
grouse  in  an  almost  similar  way. 
They  were  wintering  near  Cape 
Chidley,  and  every  September 
these  grouse  fly  south  to 
Labrador  in  large  numbers. 
They  arrive  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, and  occasionally  fall 
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into  the  sea.  As  this  year, 
numbers  sometimes  alight  on 
a  vessel  coming  out  of  Hudson 
Bay  Straits,  and  are  easily 
captured.  Venison  is,  how- 
ever, the  great  meat -resource, 
frozen  in  winter,  dried  in 
summer,  though  it  is  not 
appetising  in  the  latter  con- 
dition. The  tongues,  however, 
are  excellent,  and  a  few  dozen 
of  these  afford  welcome  change 
of  diet.  The  reindeer,  or  cari- 
bou rather,  is  still  very  plenti- 
ful all  over  Labrador,  and  is 
fairly  easy  to  shoot — too  easy 
very  often.  Only  last  year  a 
settler  about  half-way  up  the 
coast  shot  155  in  a  week.  The 
skins  and  tongues  he  of  course 
made  use  of;  but  though  the 
rest  was  frozen  and  so  pre- 
served, it  had  largely  to  be 
used  for  dog  food.  If  there 
is  any  spare  time  it  can  be 
well  used  in  repairing  guns, 
running  bullets,  and  chopping 
firewood  ;  while  some  will  em- 
ploy the  greater  part  of  the 
whole  winter  sawing  boards 
for  boats,  houses,  or  stages, 
and  three  men  together  have 
more  than  once  completed  a 
fair-sized  schooner  in  that  time. 
A  sawpit  is  erected  in  some 
good  centre  for  trees,  and  the 
double-handed  rip-saw  is  worked 
by  one  man  above  and  one 
below.  The  greatest  pleasure 
in  winter,  however,  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  dog-driving. 
Every  family  possesses  from 
three  to  a  dozen  dogs,  or  even 
more  if  possible.  The  best  dogs 
are  those  which  most  nearly 
approach  the  grey  wolf.  The 
real  Labrador  dog  is  very  like 
a  wolf,  —  pointed  ears,  sharp 
nose,  long  straight  grey  hair, 
and  tail  always  curled  over 


in  a  complete  circle  on  the 
back.  A  large  dog  will  stand 
two  feet  six  to  the  shoulder, 
and  measure  six  feet  from  the 
end  of  his  tail  to  the  nose. 
He  is  an  extraordinarily  inter- 
esting animal,  and  tales  of  his 
sagacity,  endurance,  and  devo- 
tion would  fill  a  volume.  Yet 
he  is  so  near  a  wolf  that  I 
have  known  the  sluts  crossed 
by  wolves,  and  even  pegged 
out  by  settlers  to  attract 
wolves  to  their  doom.  More- 
over, I  have  known  a  pack 
of  dogs  more  than  once  attack 
and  kill  a  child.  The  wolves 
themselves  have  measured  as 
much  as  eight  feet  long  to 
the  end  of  the  tail.  A  pack 
of  wolves  will  mix  with  a 
pack  of  dogs,  and  it  will  be 
hard  to  tell  the  difference. 
But  as  the  dogs  always  fight 
any  strange  dog,  and  kill  any 
strange  animal,  from  a  mouse 
to  a  horse  or  cow,  there  is 
usually  a  fight  before  much 
mixing  has  taken  place.  Briefly, 
here  I  may  say  that  a  good 
team  of  dogs  will  carry  a 
couple  of  men  and  their 
baggage,  when  it  is  good  going, 
fifty  miles  in  the  day  with  per- 
fect ease,  and  we  have  had 
eighty  miles  out  of  a  team  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  They 
will  travel  up  to  eight  miles 
an  hour  with  comfort.  Yet, 
of  course,  in  bad  going  it  may 
take  all  day  to  do  eight  miles, 
and  there  are  days  when  no 
one  can  move  at  all.  The  dogs 
will  eat  anything — one  another 
included.  That  is  the  worst 
trouble  with  them,  that  even 
after  a  hard  day's  run  they 
will  fight  all  night,  and  you 
may  find  your  best  dog  laid 
up  when  you  come  to  start 
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next  morning.  Only  one  dog, 
however,  as  a  rule  is  laid  up 
at  a  time,  for  the  whole 
team  always  attacks  the  first 
dog  down.  The  food  we  pro- 
vide for  them  is  usually  seal 
meat  which  may  have  been 
buried  all  summer,  porpoise, 
whale,  caplin,  sculpins,  &c. 
They  can  exist  on  corn -meal 
and  cod-liver  oil  if  nothing  better 
is  obtainable  :  cereals  are  not 
their  food,  however,  and  I  have 
seen  my  own  dogs  vastly  prefer 
to  dispose  of  the  indiscreet  cat 
that  had  ventured  out  of  the 
house  I  was  visiting.  An  Eskimo 
dog  treats  a  cat  like  a  pill. 

Any  more  exhilarating  sensa- 
tion than  a  real  fast  "  randy " 
with  dogs  over  the  hard  snow 
on  a  bright  day  in  March  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine.  Our 
home-made  sleighs  or  komatiks 
are  shod  with  whalebone,  and 
are  all  lashed  with  thongs. 
The  traces  for  our  dogs  we  cut 
from  walrus-hide.  I  may  safely 
say  every  one  goes  visiting  in 
winter.  One  of  the  greatest 
attractions  of  our  life  is  the 
absolute  freedom  of  it.  You 
may  settle  where  you  like,  and 
do  what  you  like.  You  may 
work  when  you  like,  and  take 
what  holiday  you  like.  There 
are  no  landowners  ;  no  walls  or 
railings ;  no  notice-boards  for 
trespassers.  There  are  no  hotels 
in  Labrador,  and  no  hotel-bills. 
Every  house  offers  a  shelter  to 
every  visitor.  Of  what  other 
country  in  the  world  can  this 
be  said  ?  It  may  be  only  a 
shelter  and  a  bed  on  the  floor 
with  no  blankets,  but  still  a 
shelter  and  a  blazing  fire. 
Whatever  food  the  owner  pos- 
sesses he  shares  with  the  visitor. 
Many  and  many  a  time  have  I 


known  a  family  itself  reduced 
to  dry  flour,  and  short  of  that. 
Yet  they  have  received  the 
visitor,  and  freely  given  him  of 
their  poverty.  It  is  proverbial 
that  a  poor  man  should  not 
build  his  winter  house  on  the 
"komatik  track." 

If  anywhere  in  the  world  a 
community  of  goods  on  a  work- 
able basis  exists,  I  believe  it  to 
be  in  Labrador.  If  one  Eskimo 
kills  a  seal  he  shares  it  with  all 
hands,  and  goes  hungry  himself 
to-morrow.  There  is  plenty  of 
scope  for  that  noblest  of  all 
pleasures  and  privileges,  true 
charity,  in  Labrador,  and  most 
nobly  it  is  exercised.  There  is 
no  fear  that  your  gift  will 
be  stealthily  hurried  to  the 
nearest  pawnshop  and  sold 
to  purchase  liquor.  There  is 
no  danger  that  the  motive  will 
be  ruined  by  seeing  the  deed 
recorded  at  the  head  of  a  sub- 
scription-list, or  that  any  social 
honour  will  repay  the  deed  of 
kindness.  If  it  really  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive, 
then  much  of  that  best  blessing 
is  obtainable,  and  is  moreover 
enjoyed,  in  Labrador.  The 
people  take  a  holiday,  not 
limited  to  the  stereotyped  fort- 
night, but  as  and  when  they 
like,  and  this  delightful  custom 
of  welcoming  the  arriving  and 
speeding  the  parting  guest 
makes  winter,  with  all  its 
"forty  below  zero,"  the  best- 
loved  portion  of  the  year.  As 
for  our  clothing,  it  is  purely 
utilitarian,  and  therefore  both 
serviceable  and  comfortable. 
In  that  respect  our  women  are 
centuries  ahead  of  the  old 
country,  and  adopted  rational 
costume  long  before  any  Lady 
Harbertons  were  invented. 
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But  now  spring  has  arrived. 
The  sea  is  breaking  its  iron 
bonds.  The  salmon  will  soon 
be  entering  the  rivers,  and  we 
must  hasten  to  carry  our  beds 
and  bedding,  stoves  and  furni- 
ture, nets  and  guns,  dogs  and 
goats,  women  and  children,  and 
other  belongings  to  the  salmon 
posts  on  the  big  rivers,  or  to 
the  entrances  of  the  bays. 
Some  men  will  now  again  be 
netting  seals,  as  far  as  the 
exceedingly  numerous  and 
troublesome  sharks  will  allow. 
For  these  pests  will  eat  every 
seal  out  of  a  net,  or  at  least 
half  of  every  seal,  and  occasion- 
ally will  get  caught  themselves, 
sadly  tearing  and  rending  the 
nets  in  the  process.  Their 
enormous  carcasses,  except  for 
the  liver  for  oil,  and  some  of 
the  meat  for  dogs,  are  practi- 
cally useless.  They  are  the 
most  lethargic  of  beasts.  I 
have  seen  them  gaffed  with 
boat-hooks  as  they  basked  in 
the  sun,  and  hauled  out  on  the 
ice  with  apparently  no  resist- 
ance. Last  summer  a  friend 
espied  the  nose  of  a  large  one 
out  of  water  in  a  northern  in- 
let. Getting  into  his  little  flat, 
he  lashed  a  stout  sharp 
harpoon  point  to  his  painter, 
and  sculling  quietly  out,  he 
drove  the  barbed  point  well 
into  the  snout.  The  shark 
merely  turned  over  and  tried 
to  go  straight  down,  with  the 
result  that  to  save  the  shallop 
being  pulled  bow  under,  my 
friend  had  to  throw  himself 
into  the  stern  and  lean  as  far 
out  as  possible.  In  this  plight 
the  shark  slowly  towed  him 
down  the  middle  of  the  deep, 
and  he  would  probably  have 
been  ignominiously  drowned 


had  not  a  fishing-boat  with  four 
men  heard  his  cries  and  come 
off  to  his  rescue.  He  could  not 
swim,  and  not  one  of  a  hundred 
of  our  fishermen  can  either. 
The  temperature  of  our  water 
is  not  conducive  to  bathing, 
though  I  have  known  a  man 
dive  to  get  a  seal  he  had  shot. 

Now  that  the  salmon-nets  are 
in  the  water,  there  is  little  time 
for  holiday.  Every  few  hours 
they  must  be  tended,  and  every 
hour  they  must  be  watched  to 
see  that  floating  ice-pans  do  not 
get  into  them  and  carry  them 
away.  A  single  pan  will  do 
much  damage,  and  one  iceberg 
may  ruin  a  season's  fishing ; 
but  when  the  salmon  are  plenti- 
ful and  ice  keeps  clear,  it  is  a 
sight  that  makes  the  heart  leap 
to  see  those  glowing  silver 
beauties  coming  in  over  the 
boat's  counter.  They  do  not 
run  to  any  inordinate  size — 
thirty  pounds  would  be  a  big 
fish;  but  they  are  splendid 
eating,  and  a  good  catch  means 
all  the  flour,  pork,  and  molasses 
we  shall  need  for  next  year. 
They  are  packed  in  barrels, 
split  and  salted,  and  fetch  us 
about  six  dollars  a  quintal  or 
hundredweight.  With  the  usual 
generosity  salmon  are  never 
sold  singly,  and  the  stranger  is 
always  welcome  to  all  he  wants 
to  eat.  I  have  seen  eighty  to 
one  hundred  of  these  salmon 
taken  in  one  net  in  a  morning. 
At  this  season,  if  nothing  else 
is  doing,  we  may  despatch  the 
wife  and  children  to  try  netting 
trout  in  the  rivers.  For  even 
salt  trout  in  barrels  will  tell  up 
when  we  settle  up  for  the  season 
in  October.  These  fish  average 
about  four  pounds,  though  they 
of  course  run  larger.  Unlimited 
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"  trouting  "  and  fly-fishing  may 
be  enjoyed  at  this  time,  but  it  is 
looked  on  as  sport  for  boys,  as 
it  is  in  winter  that  the  boys  are 
sent  to  catch  trout  through 
holes  in  the  ice,  or  rock  codling, 
or  to  set  snares  for  the  numer- 
ous rabbits.  But  for  my  part 
I  never  tire  of  "  trouting." 
The  fish  will  rise  sometimes  as 
quickly  as  you  can  throw  your 
one  fly,  and  I  have  killed  a 
hundredweight  and  a  half  after 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
fish  averaging  over  1  Ib.  apiece. 
And  now,  before  the  salmon 
have  quite  done  running,  the 
caplin  and  cod  arrive,  and  just 
before  them  the  hosts  of  New- 
foundlanders, and  our  friends 
from  Nova  Scotia.  Huge  seines 
are  shot  round  solid  masses 
of  "  fish  " — i.e.j  cod — immense 
"  traps  "  or  submerged  rooms 
of  netting  are  fastened  off  every 
headland  and  likely  spot.  Boats 
loaded  to  the  gunwale  come 
staggering  to  the  stages,  where 
splitting,  washing,  salting,  and 
drying  are  carried  on.  These 
boats  first  illustrated  to  me  the 
accident  to  St  Peter's  boat, 
for  I  have  known  more  than 
one  actually  sunk  by  overload- 
ing them  from  the  trap-nets. 
To  avoid  this  risk,  the  rule  is 
to  carry  large  netting-bags  and 
enclose  all  that  cannot  be  taken 
in  at  once.  These  bags  of  finny 
prisoners  are  then  fixed  to  a 
kedge-anchor,  and  are  left  till 
the  boat  returns  or  help  arrives. 
The  arrival  of  the  caplin  is 
always  an  event  of  great  im- 
portance. Little  larger  than  a 
sardine,  it  comes  in  countless 
millions  and  hurls  itself  on  the 
beach  to  spawn.  Every  land 
animal,  including  man,  seems 
to  wait  its  arrival.  Every  fish 


that  can  endure  the  tempera- 
ture of  our  water  seems  to 
follow  and  devour  it.  The  cod- 
fish become  mere  bags  of  caplin. 
Seabirds  hover  over  their  shoals 
in  thousands,  and  glut  them- 
selves to  their  hearts'  content. 
Millions  are  washed  up  by  the 
sea  and  left  to  perish.  And 
yet  the  spawn  at  low  tide  is 
sometimes  knee-deep,  and  they 
alone  of  all  our  visitors  seem 
not  to  diminish  in  numbers. 
Dried  and  salted  they  form  an 
excellent  winter  food,  and  dried 
and  not  salted  dogs  feed  on 
them  in  winter,  and  men  chew 
them  like  tobacco. 

Now  follows  the  great  cod- 
fishing.  The  great  bulk  is 
caught  following  the  caplin, 
and  they  are  known  as  the 
"  caplin  school."  These  are 
taken  in  nets ;  but  later  on 
hook  and  line  must  be  alone  re- 
lied on,  and  in  this  way  the  fish- 
ing holds  on  till  October.  After 
that  the  cod  retire  into  deeper 
water,  and  may  still  be  taken 
in  thirty  to  forty  fathoms.  Cod 
will  not  live  below  32°  Fahr., 
and  will  not  feed  below  34° 
Fahr.,  so  it  is  said.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  current  on  our 
shores  averages  from  43°  to  45° 
Fahr.  on  the  surface  to  28°  Fahr. 
at  the  bottom  in  100  fathoms  of 
water  during  the  summer-time. 

At  the  close  of  this  fishing 
only  those  who  have  larger 
boats  can  really  follow  up  the 
fish.  For  often  the  men  find  it 
necessary  to  go  ten  miles  off 
from  the  shore,  and  with  our 
sudden  storms  and  bitter  cold 
in  the  Atlantic  this  becomes  im- 
possible unless  we  have  built  a 
stout  "jack"  or  "bully"  boat  in 
the  winter,  and  have  had  canvas, 
nails,  and  tar  to  finish  it  off. 
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"  Settling-day  "  is  the  day  of 
the  year  with  the  settlers.  All 
our  produce  is  usually  sold  to 
Newfoundland  merchants,  and 
when  they  leave  for  the  winter 
in  September  or  October  we 
"  square  up,"  taking  our  bal- 
ance in  flour,  pork,  molasses,  or 
suchlike.  Alas !  most  of  our 
people  live  on  that  vile  system 
known  as  "  the  truck."  It 
means  they  barter  to-morrow's 
catch  for  to-day's  food.  They 
take  salt  on  credit  in  June  as 
soon  as  the  Southerners  arrive, 
and  generally,  alas !  also  food, 
nets,  and  all  their  outfit  as 
well.  In  return  they  send  in 
all  their  catch,  and  after  that 
settle  up  the  differences.  As 
they  thus  have  no  say  in  the 
making  of  the  charges,  and  as 
almost  all  of  the  settlers  are 
extremely  illiterate,  however 
clever  they  may  be  at  hunting, 
this  is  a  disastrous  method  for 
them.  It  is  necessary  that 
Ihose  who  have  done  well 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  pay 
for  those  who  have  done  badly, 
and  thus  prices  are  apt  to  range 
accordingly.  Thus  thrift  and 
honesty  are  obviously  at  a  dis- 
count, and  the  sin  of  Ananias 
is  exceedingly  remunerative,  if 
only  successful.  Many  a  man 
who  has  done  well  will  increase 
the  balance  due  to  him  by  turn- 
ing in,  as  his  own,  fish  belonging 
to  a  neighbour,  whose  debt  will 
never  be  discharged  anyhow, 
and  is  thus  only  increased  nom- 
inally by  this  proceeding.  While 
all  are  tempted  to  alienate  part 
of  their  catch  from  their 
"  suppliers,"  and  sell  it  or 
barter  it  to  some  other  mer- 
chant, there  are  always  some 
such  who  have  a  vessel  for 
market  only  partly  loaded,  or 


who  are  anxious  to  quickly 
send  off  his  "charter,"  and 
probably  in  that  way  obtain  a 
better  price  per  quintail  by 
arriving  earlier,  when  naturally 
the  demand  is  greater.  This 
system  is  our  greatest  curse. 
It  hurts  both  supplier  and 
"planter,"  and  only  when  a 
cash  medium  is  obtained,  and 
the  system  of  unlimited  credit 
quashed,  will  real  happiness 
be  anyway  universally  pos- 
sible. A  few  small  co- 
operative stores  with  strictly 
cash  dealings  have  lately  been 
started  as  a  small  effort 
to  counteract  the  truck,  and 
inaugurate  a  new  era.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  they 
will  succeed  in  solving  the  diffi- 
culty. They  have  done  much 
good  already  in  their  immediate 
vicinities.  After  all,  with  all 
our  troubles  and  uncertainties, 
the  life  in  Labrador  is  on  the 
whole  a  success,  while  that  of 
an  "  independent "  household 
is  really  delightful.  Great 
efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  preserve  and  extend  the 
capacity  for  reading  and  writ- 
ing. Small  schools  are  kept, 
though  often  only  open  a  few 
weeks  at  a  time,  as  the  teachers 
have  to  travel  from  place  to 
place.  But  it  is  wonderful  how 
many  take  an  interest  in  read- 
ing nowadays,  and  how  greatly 
they  value  the  literature  which 
we  on  this  side  have  laid  aside 
and  consecrated  to  a  wastepaper 
basket.  In  these  days  of  a 
yellow  press  and  liberal  shoals 
of  extra-specials,  and  ephemeral 
literature  of  all  kinds,  it  is  not 
an  unmixed  blessing  to  be  a 
little  distant  from  the  fountain- 
head.  The  arrival  of  our  post 
marks  ever  a  red-letter  day, 
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and  our  trusty,  stalwart,  un- 
selfish couriers  are  the  friends 
of  every  one.  I  have  seen  a 
whole  settlement  turn  out  to 
escort  in  the  mail-man,  sfcagger- 
ing  along  on  his  raquets  with 
"sixty  weight  "  of  mail  matter. 
Moreover,  some  will  certainly 
agree  that  we  may  live  longer 
because  the  "  rat  -  rat "  of  the 
telegraph-man  never  shocks  our 
nervous  systems,  or  the  buzzing 
of  the  telephone  drags  us  from 
our  meals,  or  five  deliveries  a- 
day  leave  us  a  perpetual  prey 
to  unfinished  correspondence. 
Moreover,  are  not  our  daily 
avocations  considered  in  Europe 
recreations,  so  choice  that  un- 
limited money  is  spent  to  pro- 
cure them.  And  then  they  are 
only  in  the  reach  of  the  few. 
While  sport  is  sport,  and  more 
than  sport,  when  so  much  more 
than  a  mere  "  count "  always 
depends  on  the  size  of  our  bag. 
In  addition,  our  skill  is  worth 
so  much  more  than  the  mere 
gratification  derived  from  the 
approbation  of  others.  For 
visitors  to  the  coast  there  are 
many  additional  attractions, 
which  one  cannot  consider  ex- 
actly as  appertaining  to  the 
settler's  life.  There  is  the 
romance  of  cruising  along  in- 
lets and  visiting  places  where 
possibly  no  human  foot  ever 
trod.  For  the  artist  there 
are  the  exquisite  and  fantastic 
icebergs,  whose  unique  beauties 
are  so  often  heightened  by  the 
splendid  sunrises,  magnificent 
sunsets,  or  by  the  colour-plays 
of  the  by  no  means  rare  aurora 
borealis.  For  the  antiquary 
there  are  the  remains  of  a 
recent  and  almost  present-day 
stone  age — stone  kettles,  sauce- 
pans, knives,  arrows,  &c.,  are 


to  be  found  in  abundance.  For 
the  geologist  there  are  problems 
of  ice-movements  of  uncharted 
strata.  For  the  sightseer  cliffs 
which  rival  Norway  at  its  best, 
and  at  Cape  Mugford  certainly 
quite  eclipse  the  glories  of  a 
Geiranger  fjord.  For  the  bot- 
anist and  zoologist  there  is 
almost  a  virgin  soil.  For  the 
prospector  a  huge  continent, 
which  has  not  yet  yielded  the 
secrets  it  undoubtedly  possesses. 
Labrador  has  a  waterfall  un- 
equalled in  the  world  for  height 
and  volume  combined.  The 
ethnologist  has  by  no  means 
yet  either  tabulated  its  aborig- 
ines or  recorded  its  folklore. 
It  may  be  a  barren,  bleak,  and 
benighted  country,  but  it  has 
many  charms  for  those  who 
know  it,  and  all  I  have  met 
who  have  ever  visited  it  have 
expressed  a  keen  desire  to  do  so 
again. 

A  small  hospital,  open  all  the 
year  round,  has  for  some  years 
been  in  operation  on  our  coast, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
National  Mission  to  Deep  Sea 
Fishermen.  Thus  the  painful 
uncertainty  of  having  any 
opportunity  of  obtaining  aid  for 
ourselves  or  loved  ones  in  case 
of  extremity  has  been  removed, 
and  the  coast  is  never  left  now 
without  any  possibility  of  our 
sick  obtaining  skilled  assistance. 
If  at  last  death  overtakes  us 
and  we  are  forgotten,  it  is  no 
harder  a  lot  than  most  of  us 
could  hope  for  if  we  lived  in  a 
more  civilised  country ;  and  we 
expect  to  sleep  quite  as  peace- 
fully under  the  shadow  of  our 
eternal  hills  as  beneath  the 
blatant  headstones  of  a  6-per- 
cent necropolis. 

W.  T.  GRENFELL. 
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FEW  know  how  much  deli- 
cate diplomacy  was  necessary 
during  the  early  part  of  the 
South  African  struggle  to  pre- 
vent very  serious  complica- 
tions arising  at  Delagoa  Bay 
over  the  question  of  contraband 
of  war.  Captain  W.  B.  Fisher, 
who  has  gained  a  C.B.  for  his 
services  in  South  Africa,  was 
senior  naval  officer  in  command 
of  the  fleet  at  Delagoa  Bay, 
and  he  and  his  subordinate 
captains  have  certainly  earned 
their  country's  gratitude  for 
having  steered  their  vessels 
clear  of  the  numerous  entangle- 
ments which  surrounded  them. 

The  seizures  of  the  Bunders- 
rath  and  Herzog  are  still  fresh 
in  the  public  memory,  and 
therefore  it  need  not  be  ex- 
plained here  what  a  furore  they 
occasioned  in  Germany  at  the 
time ;  but  it  will  perhaps  be 
news  to  many  that  the  orders 
to  seize  them  came  from  head- 
quarters, and  was  not  due  to 
the  individual  action  of  the 
captains  concerned.  The  tact 
and  discretion  shown  by  the 
officers  themselves  were  almost 
more  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected of  them  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Time  after  time 
did  the  agents  of  the  enemy 
endeavour  to  embroil  the  British 
Government  with  both  France 
and  Germany,  by  spreading 
false  reports  about  the  arrival 
of  contraband  of  war  at  Lor- 
enzo Marquez,  but  in  no  case 
did  they  succeed  in  duping  any 
of  the  British  naval  captains. 
Vessels  were  systematically  de- 


tained and  boarded  outside  the 
territorial  limits  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  international 
law.  Where  doubts  existed  a 
watch  was  placed  on  the  cargo 
as  it  was  being  disembarked. 
Searching  a  vessel's  hold  at  sea 
could  not  always  be  efficiently 
carried  out;  and  it  was  fre- 
quently necessary  to  detain  a 
ship  several  hours  to  allow  the 
sea  to  moderate  before  com- 
munication by  boat  could  be 
established.  Even  then  the 
boarding  officer  had  often  to 
limit  his  examination  consider- 
ably, as  it  was  quite  impossible 
with  the  vessel  rolling  about 
to  hoist  the  whole  cargo  on 
deck  and  inspect  it  thoroughly. 
Nor  were  the  ship's  papers  al- 
ways to  be  relied  on,  for  it  was 
no  secret  that  more  than  one 
manifest  had  been  doctored. 
The  majority  of  ships  timed 
their  arrival  off  the  entrances 
of  the  bay  to  be  just  after  day- 
light, but  a  number  put  their 
lights  out  and  tried  to  run  in 
at  night :  these  latter  gave  the 
most  trouble,  and  one  or  two 
quite  exciting  chases  took 
place  after  them. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  up 
to  the  commencement  of  hostil- 
ities large  consignments  of  war 
material  had  passed  through 
the  "  open  door "  of  Lorenzo 
Marquez  for  the  South  African 
Republic,  and  very  early  in  the 
struggle  it  became  apparent 
that  some  means  of  stopping 
this  supply  through  a  neutral 
country  must  be  adopted.  Curi- 
ously enough,  there  was  abso- 
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lutely  no  precedent  to  act  upon, 
as  every  previous  war  of  any 
importance  had  been  between 
nations  possessed  of  maritime 
frontiers.  The  Transvaal,  hav- 
ing no  outlet  to  the  sea  what- 
ever, rendered  tactics  according 
to  the  Naval  Prize  Law,  as 
hitherto  understood,  impossible. 
It  was  obvious  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  never 
consent  to  contraband  of  war 
being  carried  to  the  enemy  by 
neutrals  through  neutral  terri- 
tory ;  yet  it  is  laid  down  in 
Holland's  dictum  in  the  Naval 
Prize  Law  that  the  destination 
of  the  vessel  is  conclusive  as  to 
the  destination  of  the  goods. 
Naturally,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  warfare  this  would 
be  fair  enough,  as  applying 
equally  to  both  belligerents, 
but  under  the  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances of  the  war  with  the 
Transvaal  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  refused  to  allow 
the  enemy's  lines  of  communi- 
cation to  be  protected  by  a 
neutral  Power. 

At  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  the  cruiser  Magi- 
cienne  (senior  officer)  and  the 
gunboat  Widgeon  were  the  only 
vessels  at  Delagoa  Bay,  and  no 
addition  was  made  until  the 
end  of  November,  when  the 
Thetis  arrived  from  Malta,  and 
the  Forte  came  up  from  Dur- 
ban. The  Philomel,  Tartar,  Ra- 
coon, Dwarf,  Partridge,  Thrush, 
and  Fearless  followed  at  inter- 
vals, until  Captain  Fisher  had 
eleven  vessels  under  his  orders. 
Of  these,  three  were  second- 
class  and  four  were  third-class 
cruisers,  while  the  remainder 
were  gunboats. 


In  order  to  explain  clearly 
the  modus  operandi  it  is  neces- 
sary here  to  give  some  descrip- 
tion of  the  field  of  operations. 
Lorenzo  Marquez,  the  terminus 
of  the  Pretoria  railway,  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Umbelosi  river,  which  flows 
into  Delagoa  Bay.  The  town 
itself,  uninteresting  and  insig- 
nificant, is  a  hotbed  of  fever  of 
the  most  virulent  type,  and 
during  the  war  its  dirty  and 
squalid  streets  have  been  the 
haunts  of  the  scum  of  the  Boer 
population.  The  heat  in  sum- 
mer is  intense,  and  no  English 
remain  there  unless  obliged  to 
do  so.  Opposite  the  town  the 
river  is  between  one  and  two 
miles  broad,  with  an  excellent 
anchorage  for  vessels  of  any 
draught ;  but  outside  Reuben 
Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  there  is  a  bar  three  miles 
in  extent,  which  never  has  a 
depth  exceeding  23  feet,  con- 
sequently vessels  of  heavy 
draught  are  obliged  to  anchor 
some  considerable  distance  from 
the  town.  A  large  liner  which 
was  sent  up  to  take  away  the 
refugees  had  to  anchor  in  the 
middle  of  the  bay  nearly  ten 
miles  off.»  Outside  the  bar  the 
bay  is  large  and  commodious ; 
it  is  twenty  miles  broad  in 
almost  any  direction,  and  the 
island  of  Inyack,  with  its  nu- 
merous contiguous  shoals,  runs 
across  its  entire  frontage,  form- 
ing a  most  effective  barrier 
from  seaward,  and  rendering 
the  bay  the  most  magnificent 
anchorage  in  the  world.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  combined  navies  of  Europe 
could  anchor  in  it  at  the  same 
time  in  perfect  safety.  The 
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island  of  Inyack,  which  is 
adjacent  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay,  is  only  a 
few  miles  in  length,  but  the 
shoals  which  connect  it  with 
the  north  shore  are  very  ex- 
tensive. Through  these  shoals 
there  are  three  channels.  The 
largest  and  deepest,  but  least 
used,  owing  to  the  want  of 
buoys  and  landmarks,  is  the 
northern  passage,  close  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Outfield  Flats. 
The  middle  and  most  direct 
entrance,  known  as  the  Hope 
Shoal  passage,  is  a  very  short 
and  narrow  one,  but  most 
popular  amongst  all  merchant 
steamers.  The  southernmost 
and  most  favoured  by  men-of- 
war  was  the  Cockburn  Channel. 
To  enter  this  passage  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  within  terri- 
torial .limits,  but  a  vessel  enter- 
ing through  the  Hope  Shoals 
would  not  be  within  three  miles 
of  the  land  until  after  an  hour's 
steaming,  when  she  would  be 
close  to  the  anchorage  at 
Lorenzo  Marquez. 

At  first  the  procedure  was  to 
stop  all  vessels  inside  the  line 
of  shoals  and  search  them, 
but  against  this  mode  of  cam- 
paign the  Portuguese  authori- 
ties vigorously  protested,  and 
demanded  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  bay,  claiming  their 
rights  up  to  a  three-mile  limit 
outside  the  shoals.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  it  was  necessary 
to  considerably  augment  the 
squadron,  and  although  the 
point  was  never  definitely  con- 
ceded, great  caution  was  .ob- 
served by  all  the  captains  of 
the  fleet  in  order  to  avoid 
wounding  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  Portuguese  officials. 


Besides  the  town  of  Lorenzo 
Marquez,  there  were  three  rivers 
on  the  north  coast,  and  Kosi 
Bay,  fifty  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  Delagoa  Bay,  which 
required  to  be  watched.  The 
senior  officer,  who  took  his  turn 
at  all  duties  connected  with  the 
blockade,  established  his  ships  in 
crescent  formation  outside  the 
line  of  shoals,  giving  each  vessel 
a  special  stretch  of  water  to 
patrol.  The  larger  cruisers 
took  their  turn  inside  the  har- 
bour, in  order  to  keep  the  fleet 
in  immediate  communication 
with  the  Admiral  at  the  Cape. 
These  ships  were  fitted  with 
the  Marconi  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  and  the  naval  cap- 
tain in  the  harbour  was  conse- 
quently in  touch  with  the  other 
vessels  on  patrol  duty.  This 
means  of  signalling  was  of  in- 
valuable service,  and  where 
sufficient  masthead  height  was 
allowed,  it  worked  with  the 
utmost  precision.  Messages 
between  the  Forte  and  Thetis 
were  constantly  exchanged  at 
a  distance  of  over  forty 
miles.  One  of  the  gunboats 
was  always  anchored  in  the 
harbour  ready  for  immediate 
despatch  if  necessary,  and  one 
was  constantly  employed  carry- 
ing despatches. 

Occasionally  vessels  got 
through  the  patrolling  fleet 
without  being  boarded,  but 
when  they  did,  it  was  due  to 
their  coming  along  the  coast 
under  the  protection  of  the 
three-mile  limit  and  sneaking 
in  through  the  southern  en- 
trance. This  procedure  was 
a  species  of  slimness  that  could 
not  be  defeated,  and  had  it  been 
generally  adopted  would  have 
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effectually  checkmated  the 
blockade.  Nothing  could  be 
easier  than  to  strike  the  coast- 
line unobserved  thirty  or  forty 
miles  from  Delagoa  Bay  at 
night,  and  when  once  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore  all 
secrecy  could  be  abandoned, 
and  the  vessel  could  gain  her 
port  without  leaving  territorial 
waters.  This  dodge  was  in- 
variably tried  and  carried  out 
successfully  by  the  vessels  of 
the  Chargeurs  Reunis  line, 
which  sailed  under  the  French 
flag;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  some  contraband 
went  through  by  this  source. 
One  of  the  naval  captains  tried 
to  get  the  better  of  one  of  these 
Frenchmen  one  night  by  a  trick 
which  he  had  practised  with 
some  success.  His  plan  was 
to  steam  along  the  line  of  the 
three  -  mile  limit  at  night  to 
the  southward,  and  edge  any 
incoming  steamer  out  by  mak- 
ing her  port  her  helm  and  steer 
more  to  seawards.  On  the  oc- 
casion in  question  the  lights  of 
a  vessel  were  reported  coming 
up  the  coast,  and  the  cruiser 
being  close  inshore  adopted 
her  usual  tactics  and  headed 
straight  along  the  coast  to 
meet  the  stranger.  The  cap- 
tain told  his  navigating  officer 
and  the  officer  of  the  watch 
to  check  the  ship's  position 
most  carefully.  Meanwhile  the 
two  vessels  rapidly  approached 
each  other,  and  seeing  that  the 
stranger  was  not  at  all  inclined 
to  give  way  the  captain  asked 
his  lieutenant  how  far  he 
thought  she  was  off  the  land. 
"Just  outside  the  three-mile 
limit,  sir,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.  The  excitement  was  in- 


tense :  both  vessels  were  steer- 
ing stem  on,  and  in  another 
minute  would  be  within  a 
stone's  throw.  The  whole 
ship's  company  were  on  deck 
watching  with  breathless  anx- 
iety. "Stand  by  the  gun," 
sang  out  the  skipper,  and 
turning  once  more  to  the 
navigator,  said,  "Will  you 
swear  she  is  outside  the  three- 
mile  limit?"  "No,  sir,  I  am 
afraid  I  can't,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Hard  a-port,"  yelled  the  cap- 
tain, and  almost  before  the 
quartermaster  had  given  the 
full  amount  of  helm  the  two 
vessels  rushed  past  each  other, 
and  a  war  between  France  and 
England  was  happily  averted. 

The  only  other  foreign  vessels 
which  ran  regularly  through- 
out the  war  were  the  French 
and  German  mail  -  steamers. 
Although  it  was  never  proved 
that  they  actually  carried  con- 
traband to  any  great  extent, 
yet  they  openly  brought  hun- 
dreds of  mercenaries  to  swell 
the  enemy's  forces.  These  ad- 
venturers arrived  wearing  the 
Geneva  red  cross,  which  they 
discarded  directly  the  train 
carrying  them  to  the  Trans- 
vaal crojssed  the  Portuguese 
frontier.  Even  without  the 
badge  they  would  have  been 
free  from  molestation,  as  the 
prize  law  distinctly  lays  down 
that  private  individuals  travel- 
ling at  their  own  expense  in 
neutral  vessels,  although  they 
may  belong  to  the  enemy's 
forces,  cannot  be  seized.  A 
case  bearing  on  this  occurred 
at  the  time  of  the  civil  war  in 
America,  when  Messrs  Slidell 
and  Mason  were  taken  out  of  a 
British  vessel  called  the  Trent 
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by  a  Yankee  naval  officer.  How 
Cousin  Jonathan  had  to  climb 
down  is  a  matter  of  history.1 
The  French  mail  arrived 
about  once  a-month,  and  was 
brought  by  the  Geronde,  one 
of  the  Messagerie  Maritime  in- 
termediate boats.  This  vessel 
connected  with  the  direct  line 
at  Madagascar.  The  enemy's 
agents  never  ceased  in  their 
endeavours  to  get  her  seized. 
On  one  occasion  it  was  freely 
reported  that  the  Geronde  was 
bringing  a  full  cargo  of  contra- 
band, and  that  the  French 
cruiser  Nielly  had  left  Lorenzo 
Marquez  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
tercepting her  off  Xavora  Point 
and  escorting  her  into  harbour. 
The  British  consul  informed  the 
senior  naval  officer  of  the  report, 
and  for  a  few  days  the  telegraph 
cables  quivered  with  the  excit- 
ing messages  which  traversed 
their  wires.  Urgent  orders 
were  issued  to  the  captains  of 
the  fleet,  and  steps  were  taken 
to  meet  any  contingency  that 
might  arise.  Fortunately  the 
report  was  a  canard  circulated 
by  the  Boer  agents ;  for  the 
Melly,  though  she  did  actually 
go  and  intercept  the  Geronde, 
did  so  for  a  perfectly  legitimate 
purpose — namely,  to  take  her 
own  stores  from  her  before 
she  reached  the  precincts  of 


the  port,  in  order  to  avoid 
difficulties  with  the  Portu- 
guese custom-house  authorities. 
Every  time  the  Geronde  was  in 
harbour  it  was  on  every  one's 
lips  how  she  had  been  landing 
large  quantities  of  arms  and 
ammunition  at  the  railway 
jetty  during  the  night.  Men 
openly  stated  at  the  club  that 
they  had  personally  witnessed 
guns  being  hoisted  out  of  light- 
ers and  placed  in  the  railway 
trucks.  One  man,  who  said  he 
was  a  refugee  from  Pretoria, 
but  who  was  in  reality  a  high 
Boer  official,  actually  visited 
the  British  consul  and  the 
senior  naval  officer  in  port 
and  informed  them  both  that 
he  had  seen  six  howitzers  in 
Pretoria  a  few  days  previously, 
which  were  being  mounted  and 
put  together,  having  just  ar- 
rived by  rail  from  Delagoa  Bay, 
to  which  place  they  had  been 
•  shipped  in  the  Geronde.  He 
was  prepared  to  swear  to  his 
statement.  Fortunately  the 
British  consul  and  the  naval 
captain  had  their  own  in- 
formation about  the  Geronde's 
cargo,  and  knew  it  to  be  quite 
impossible  for  her  to  have 
landed  any  howitzers  without 
their  knowledge. 

These    false     reports     made 
it   extremely   difficult  for    the 


1  The  Trent  was  on  her  way  from  Havannah  to  the  island  of  St  Thomas  in  the 
West  Indies,  carrying  the  mails.  She  had  amongst  her  passengers  two  Con- 
federate commissioners  named  Slidell  and  Mason,  and  she  was  stopped  and 
boarded  at  sea  on  November  8,  1861,  by  the  United  States  man-of-war  San 
Jacinto,  Captain  Wilkes,  and  the  commissioners  were  taken  out  of  her.  The 
news  of  this  high-handed  act  reached  London  three  weeks  later,  and  a  Cabinet 
Council  was  immediately  called.  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  was  instructed  to  demand  the  immediate  release  of  the  prisoners. 
On  December  2  the  United  States  Congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain 
Wilkes  for  having  made  the  seizures.  On  December  27  the  United  States 
Government,  in  response  to  Lord  Lyons'  demand,  agreed  to  release  both  men, 
and  a  week  later  Messrs  Slidell  and  Mason  were  on  their  way  to  England. 
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naval  men  to  act,  and  they 
were  rather  unfairly  condemned 
by  the  British  residents,  and 
even  by  the  consul  himself,  for 
not  seizing  more  vessels.  Had 
the  Portuguese  custom-house 
been  reliable,  there  would  have 
been  no  cause  for  anxiety  about 
the  entrance  of  contraband,  but 
it  was  notorious  that  the  offi- 
cials there  were  pro-Boer  to  a 
man,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  trusted.  The  Portuguese 
governor-general  and  his  per- 
sonal staff  certainly  tried  to 
act  in  accordance  with  interna- 
tional law,  but  being  weak  in- 
dividuals they  were  in  the  hands 
of  their  subordinates.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  till  the 
arrival  at  Lorenzo  Marquez  of 
Captain  FitzCrowe,  the  Bri- 
tish consul-general,  in  the  spring 
of  1900,  any  villainy  might 
have  occurred  at  the  Portu- 
guese custom  -  house.  This 
astute  and  far  -  seeing  gentle- 
man at  once  struck  down  at 
the  root  of  the  evil,  and  by  his 
strenuous  representations  a 
clean  sweep  was  made,  and 
new  and  more  worthy  men 
were  appointed. 

Constant,  too,  were  the  re- 
ports about  contraband  being 
landed  on  the  sea-coast  and  up 
the  adjacent  rivers,  but  this 
was  proved  to  be  almost  im- 
possible. Several  of  our  men- 
of-war  were  told  off  to  effect 
communication  with  the  natives 
at  different  points,  and  it  was 
only  after  great  perseverance 
that  they  succeeded.  They  all 
reported  that  it  was  impossible 
to  land  stores  in  any  quantity 
owing  to  the  surf,  and  some  of 
the  ships  having  landed  their 
men  had  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting them  off  again.  The  cruiser 


Forte  was  sent  to  Kosi  Bay  to 
inquire  as  to  the  truth  of  a 
rumour  that  a  Boer  commando 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  wait- 
ing to  receive  contraband  from 
expected  vessels.  An  inter- 
preter and  a  signalman  were 
landed  in  a  dinghy,  but  their 
boat  was  swamped  as  she 
touched  the  beach.  The  na- 
tives told  them  that  no  Boers 
were  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
the  coast,  and  that  no  white 
man  had  ever  landed  at  Kosi 
within  their  recollection.  On 
endeavouring  to  get  these  men 
off  to  the  Forte  again,  another 
boat  was  capsized  in  the  surf, 
and  then  Lieutenant  Massy 
Dawson,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  boats,  finding  it  impossible 
to  communicate  in  any  other 
way,  gallantly  tying  a  grass- 
line  round  his  waist,  swam  two 
hundred  yards  through  the 
surf  and  established  a  line  of 
communication  with  the  men 
on  shore.  The  sea  was  abound- 
ing with  sharks.  A  gale  of 
wind  sprang  up  shortly  after 
Mr  Massy  Dawson  had  landed, 
and  the  captain  of  the  Forte 
took  his  ship  to  sea  and  left 
the  gallant  young  officer  to 
spend  the  night  running  about 
the  beach  with  nothing  on  but 
a  singlet  and  a  pair  of  socks. 
Next  day  the  Forte  returned, 
and  after  some  difficulty  got 
all  her  men  off  again.  The 
Magicienne  had  a  somewhat 
similar  experience,  only  her 
officers  and  men  were  unable 
to  return  to  their  ships  for 
several  days,  and  Captain 
Fisher  nearly  gave  it  up  as  a 
bad  job.  It  was  here,  a  few 
months  later,  during  some 
further  endeavours  to  land 
men,  that  Lieutenant  Leckie 
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of  H.M.S.  Widgeon  won  his 
Albert  medal  for  saving  the 
lives  of  two  troopers  who  were 
capsized  in  the  surf.  Consider- 
ing the  difficulties  our  naval 
officers  encountered  and  only 
overcame  after  much  risk  of 
life  and  hardship,  it  can  scarcely 
be  accepted  that  the  Boers  or 
any  of  their  confederates  would 
have  even  attempted  to  land 
contraband  on  the  coast.  It 
would  have  been  possible  cer- 
tainly to  enter  the  Limpopo 
river  in  very  small  vessels, 
but  this  river  was  constantly 
watched,  and  nothing  of  a 
suspicious  nature  even  was 
observed. 

When  the  Boer  forces  were 
beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of 
the  blockade,  and  could  not  get 
what  they  wanted  from  Europe, 
some  desperadoes  were  sent 
down  to  Lorenzo  Marquez  to 
endeavour  to  blow  up  one  of  her 
Majesty's  ships.  There  were 
four  men  concerned  in  this 
despicable  plot,  and  they  were 
known  and  most  carefully 
watched  by  the  British  consular 
secret  agents.  Owing  to  their 
want  of  technical  knowledge  as 
seamen  and  torpedoists,  and  to 
the  alertness  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  fleet,  they  were  unable 
to  carry  out  their  scheme.  Their 
only  chance  of  success  being  at 
night,  Captain  Fisher  carefully 
avoided  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity they  desired,  and  orders 
were  issued  that  none  but  the 
small  gunboats  were  ever  to  be 
in  the  harbour  after  dark. 
These  little  craft  were  more 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
than  the  bigger  vessels,  and  by 
putting  out  all  their  lights  were 
not  noticeable  after  dark.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 


one  of  the  squadron  in  the 
harbour  all  night  in  case  of  an 
attack  on  the  Consulate,  which 
was  threatened  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 

After  the  arrival  of  the 
Guards  at  Koomati  Poort, 
Lorenzo  Marquez  was  overrun 
with  the  enemy.  The  worst  of 
these  were  the  so-called  Irish 
Brigade,  who  at  the  first  sound 
of  British  cannon  near  Koomati 
took  to  their  heels  and  bolted, 
leaving  their  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion behind  them.  They  gave 
the  Portuguese  so  much  trouble 
that  the  governor-general  had 
them  all  arrested  and  sent  off 
to  a  transport  in  the  river, 
where  they  were  detained  until 
a  vessel  was  ready  to  take  them 
to  Europe.  About  the  same 
period  the  town  was  honoured 
by  a  visit  from  Mr  Paul  Kruger. 
He  also  came  down  somewhat 
hastily,  and  at  first  took  up  his 
residence  with  Mr  Potts,  but 
owing  to  that  gentleman's 
questionable  reputation,  the 
governor-general  had  the  ex- 
President  removed  to  the  house 
of  the  district  governor,  where 
he  remained  during  his  sojourn 
in  Portuguese  territory.  This 
house  was  situated  near  the 
public  road,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man could  be  plainly  seen  every 
afternoon  by  all  passers-by,  as 
he  sat  in  the  verandah  smoking 
his  long  pipe.  The  captains  of 
the  fleet  in  their  walks  abroad 
cast  longing  eyes  at  his  person, 
but  his  arrest  was  impossible 
either  by  sea  or  by  land.  Not 
only  would  it  have  been  con- 
trary to  international  law  to 
take  him,  but  it  was  very 
broadly  hinted  that  he  was  to 
be  allowed  to  go.  His  capture 
would  have  only  added  to  the 
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country's  difficulties.  It  was 
evident  that  he  did  not  know 
of  this  himself,  as  his  embarka- 
tion took  place  before  sunrise 
one  morning  in  a  small  boat, 
when  he  was  taken  off  to  the 
Dutch  cruiser  Gelderland. 

The  lying  rumours  and  re- 
ports with  which  the  naval 
captains  had  to  deal,  and  which, 
if  acted  upon  injudiciously, 
would  have  most  certainly  in- 
volved their  country  in  a 
European  war,  were  not  the 
only  difficulties  which  had  to  be 
contended  with.  The  survey  of 
Delagoa  Bay  reminded  one  of  the 
Bellman's  chart,  "a  perfect  and 
absolute  blank. ' '  The  coast-line 
was  put  in  certainly,  but  any 
attempt  at  cross-bearings  was 
absolutely  futile.  The  buoys 
laid  down  by  the  Portuguese 
were  as  much  to  be  depended 
upon  as  derelict  vessels  drifting 
about  the  ocean.  The  only 
reliable  mark  to  go  by  was  the 
lighthouse,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  officers  respon- 
sible for  the  navigation  of 
Captain  Fisher's  squadron  that, 
notwithstanding  the  hundreds 
of  times  they  guided  their  ships 
through  the  intricate  channels 
outside  Lorenzo  Marquez  at 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night, 
and  under  every  condition  of 
weather,  not  one  of  the  squadron 
ever  ran  on  shore,  and  no  pilot 
was  ever  employed.  It  is  true 
that  there  were  some  close  shaves, 
for  it  would  have  been  difficult 
sometimes  to  have  passed  a 
sheet  of  paper  between  the  mud 
and  the  keel  of  more  than  one 
cruiser,  but  no  accident  what- 
ever occurred  to  necessitate  one 
of  the  ships  going  into  dock. 
Many  a  time  in  passing  through 


these  shoals  at  night  the  hearts 
of  the  officers  on  the  bridge 
almost  stopped  beating  with 
anxiety,  but  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence carried  them  through 
their  dangers  in  safety. 

Although  the  actual  amount 
of  contraband  seized  by  the 
navy  did  not  reach  any  great 
extent,  the  moral  effect  of 
Captain  Fisher's  squadron  was 
of  incalculable  value.  During 
the  first  six  weeks  of  hostilities 
the  arrivals  of  ships  at  Lorenzo 
Marquez  were  ten  times  greater 
than  they  were  in  the  follow- 
ing December ;  while  during 
the  spring  of  1900,  with  the 
exception  of  the  regular  mail- 
steamers,  none  but  British 
vessels  ever  came  near  the 
harbour.  A  very  different 
state  of  affairs  to  this  would 
have  taken  place  had  it  not 
been  for  the  navy;  for  besides 
the  unlimited  supply  of  contra- 
band which  would  have  found 
its  way  into  the  Transvaal, 
there  is  no  knowing  how  far 
the  local  Portuguese  officials 
might  have  been  tempted  to 
go  in  order  to  favour  their 
friends  across  the  border. 

The  arrival  of  the  British 
troops  at;  Koomati  Poort  prac- 
tically put  an  end  to  the 
blockade,  and  many  of  the 
ships  of  war  were  speedily 
withdrawn.  It  was  with  no 
feelings  of  regret  that  their 
captains  took  them  to  sea  and 
saw  the  lighthouse  on  Inyack 
island  disappearing  on  the 
horizon  far  astern,  knowing 
that  their  anxieties  were  at 
last  over,  and  that  the  rocks 
and  shoals  around  Delagoa 
Bay  would  know  them  no 
more. 
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THE    NEED    OF    EFFICIENCY — THE    APPOINTMENT    OF    SIR   REDVERS   BULLER 

THE    PRESS   AND    THE    ARMY — SIR  REDVERS  CONDEMNED  IN  DESPATCHES 

THE     EVIDENCE     OF    HIS     OWN    SPEECH THE    GOVERNMENT    MORE 

BLAMEWORTHY  THAN  THE  GENERAL — THE  TIMIDITY  OF  OUR  MINISTERS 
— THE  RELATION  OF  PARLIAMENT  TO  THE  COUNTRY — THE  NEW  TRANS- 
LATION OF  TOLSTOI — THE  EDINBURGH  FOLIO. 


THE  one  lesson  of  the  war  is 
the  need  of  efficiency — in  men, 
in  arms,  in  generalship.  Be- 
fore all  parties,  before  all  poli- 
cies, stands  the  imperative  duty 
of  Army  reform.  "We  must 
lack  nothing  which  shall  pro- 
tect our  colonies  and,  in  the 
last  resort,  defend  our  own 
shores.  Neither  false  economy 
nor  private  pique  can  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the 
safeguard  of  our  country.  What 
matters  it  that  we  pack  our 
Treasury  and  natter  all  our 
general  officers  to  amiability  if, 
with  the  enemy  at  our  door, 
the  defences  of  England  are 
not  perfect  ?  It  boots  little 
that  a  large  surplus  is  there 
to  be  given  the  invader ;  it 
boots  less  that  the  keys  of 
London  are  surrendered  by  a 
soldier,  who  has  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  War  Office.  No 
matter  what  the  cost  be  in 
money  and  temper,  the  Army 
+  must  be  reformed ;  and  the 
country  which  has  given  the 
present  Government  a  free 
hand  will  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  efficiency. 

At  the  beginning  of  last 
session  the  Government  was 
rich  in  promises.  A  Royal  Com- 
mission, most  wisely  chosen, 
was  appointed  to  examine  the 
working  of  the  War  Office. 

VOL.  CLXX. — NO.  MXXXIII. 


Its  suggestions  were  admirable, 
and  worthy  the  men  of  business 
who  made  them ;  but  a  Royal 
Commission  is  little  better  than 
a  conscience  -  soother,  and  we 
shall  be  better  satisfied  when 
the  suggestions  are  duly  ap- 
plied. Nor  was  Mr  Brodrick 
idle :  he  brought  forward  a 
scheme,  adversely  criticised  it 
is  true,  but  a  scheme,  never- 
theless, which  shone  with  one 
ray  of  hope.  No  general,  it 
was  promised,  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of 
an  army  corps  in  time  of  peace 
who  was  not  fit  to  command 
in  time  of  war.  Here,  at  least, 
was  a  guarantee  that,  if  we 
were  ever  called  upon  to  take 
the  field,  our  commanding 
officers  would  not  merely  be 
competent,  but  would  be  linked 
to  the  Army  by  the  bond  of 
familiar  sympathy.  And 

among  the  first  generals  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of 
an  army  corps  were  Sir  Red- 
vers  Buller  and  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood. 

As  a  masterpiece  of  cynicism 
this  could  hardly  be  outdone. 
Almost  a  year  ago  Sir  Redvers 
returned  from  Africa  with  more 
than  one  black  mark  against  his 
name  in  despatches ;  and  even 
if  Sir  Evelyn  were  not  afflicted 
by  deafness,  he  is  not  the 
3  A 
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officer  who  above  all  others 
commands  the  confidence  of  the 
Army.  The  reason  of  the  ap- 
pointments is  profoundly  mys- 
terious; but  whatever  it  may  be, 
it  is  a  reason  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  military  efficiency. 
Probably  it  will  be  said  in 
defence  that  these  two  generals 
have  been  chosen  to  stop  a 
gap ;  that  as  the  pick  of  our 
officers  are  still  in  South  Africa 
with  the  army  corps,  it  does 
not  matter  very  much  who 
command  at  home,  provided 
that  they  have  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  the  War  Office.  It 
may  be  argued  that  for  some 
time  to  come  the  chief  duty  of 
Sir  R.  Buller  and  Sir  E.  Wood 
will  be  to  despatch  fresh  drafts 
from  Aldershot  and  Salisbury, 
and  that  until  the  Army  comes 
back,  its  reorganisation  is  im- 
possible. Now  this  excuse  is 
sound  in  its  way.  If  Sir  Red- 
vers  and  Sir  Evelyn  are  mere 
stop-gaps,  it  matters  little.  If 
there  are  no  army  corps,  per- 
haps it  is  immaterial  who  com- 
mands them.  But  Mr  Brodrick 
has  not  offered  this  explanation, 
and  his  statement  leaves  us  no 
room  to  doubt  that  if  we  went 
to  war  to-morrow  the  two  army 
corps  would  be  commanded  by 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  and  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood.  Now,  in  the 
speech  incautiously  delivered 
by  Sir  Redvers  Buller  some 
weeks  since,  he  complained,  very 
properly,  of  inexpert  criticism. 
He  declared  with  absolute  truth 
that  the  Press  had  not  given  the 
Army  f airplay, — that  it  had 
blamed  the  slightest  incident 
which  looked  like  a  failure, 
without  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  officer's  intention  or  diffi- 


culty. The  effect  of  such  criti- 
cism upon  the  officers  in  com- 
mand is  obvious :  if  the  loss  of 
a  dozen  men  is  to  be  described 
as  a  crime  in  the  newspapers, 
the  bravest  officer  may  be  for- 
given if  now  and  again  he  is 
beset  by  timidity.  "  If  I  sacri- 
fice a  handful  of  men,"  says  he  to 
himself,  "I  gain  a  certain  ad- 
vantage ;  on  the  other  hand  I 
am  held  up  to  ridicule,  as  Gough 
was  held  up,  by  ignorant 
critics."  The  answer  to  this  is 
simple :  a  British  officer  is  so 
far  superior  to  the  Press  that  its 
criticism  cannot  and  should  not 
touch  him.  He  has  no  more  to 
do  than  obey  orders,  and  serve 
his  country  in  the  best  way 
possible.  At  any  rate,  he  need 
admit  no  journal  within  his 
quarters,  and  can  show  himself 
resolutely  indifferent  to  an  irre- 
sponsible judgment.  That  the 
critics  have  prolonged  the  war 
is  quite  possible ;  but  it  may  be 
remembered  that  the  blame- 
worthy critics  have  not  all  been 
civilians.  We  have  heard  of 
generals,  fresh  from  the  dust 
and  heat  of  the  campaign,  de- 
livering harangues ;  and  until 
the  War  Office  imposes  a  digni- 
fied silencp  upon  all  officers,  it 
cannot  check  the  chatter  of 
Fleet  Street. 

But  the  Press,  in  censuring 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  did  not  criticise  him. 
It  merely  accepted  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  Commander  -  in - 
Chief,  which  are  beyond  cavil, 
and  declared  that,  in  the  face  of 
these  criticisms,  Sir  Redvers 
was  not  fit  to  command  an 
army  corps.  The  facts,  in  brief, 
are  not  disputed ;  but  the  con- 
clusion, which  the  Government 
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refused  to  draw  was  perforce 
drawn  by  the  journalists,  with 
a  restraint  and  dignity  highly 
creditable  to  their  profession. 
It  should  not  have  been  left  to 
them  to  perform  this  arduous 
and  delicate  duty.  But  no 
sooner  had  Sir  Redvers  been 
appointed  than  a  public  protest 
was  necessary,  unless  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  War  Office  were 
rashly  made  and  idly  under- 
stood. 

Now,  there  are  two  episodes 
in  the  career  of  Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  duly  censured  by  the 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief,  which 
render  him  unfit  for  a  high 
command.1  The  famous  de- 
spatch now  printed  in  the  Blue- 
Book  is  familiar  to  all,  yet  our 
readers  may  once  more  be  re- 
minded of  its  terms.  "  On  the 
6th  of  February,"  writes  the 
Field  -  Marshal,  Lord  Roberts, 
"I  received  a  telegram  from 
Sir  Redvers  Buller,  reporting 
that  he  had  pierced  the  enemy's 
line,  and  could  hold  the  hill 
which  divided  their  position ; 
but  that  to  drive  back  the 
enemy  on  either  flank,  and 
thus  give  his  own  artillery 
access  to  the  Ladysmith  plain, 
ten  miles  from  Sir  George 
White's  position,  would  cost 
him  from  2000  to  3000  men, 
and  success  was  doubtful. 
General  Buller  inquired  if  I 
thought  that  the  chance  of 
relieving  Ladysmith  was  worth 
such  a  risk.  On  the  same  day 
I  replied  that  Ladysmith  must 
be  relieved,  even  at  the  cost 
anticipated.  I  urged  Sir  Red- 


vers Buller  to  persevere,  and 
desired  him  to  point  out  to 
his  troops  that  the  honour  of 
the  Empire  was  in  their  hands, 
and  to  assure  them  that  I  had 
no  doubt  whatever  of  their 
being  successful."  But  despite 
the  clear  order  and  the  splen- 
did encouragement,  Sir  Redvers 
decided  to  make  no  attack, 
and  to  take  the  honour  of  the 
Empire  out  of  their  hands. 
"I  withdrew  my  men,"  said 
he,  "because  I  thought  that 
they  could  not  get  through ; 
and  I  would  not  lose  a  man  un- 
less I  could  get  something  for 
it."  Yet  the  same  man  now  de- 
clares that,  in  the  present  situ- 
ation of  affairs,  "every  single 
man  who  risks  men  and  loses 
men,  so  long  as  he  kills  one 
Boer,  ought  to  be  praised  by  the 
Press,  and  not  blamed."  That 
is  true  to-day,  but  never  at 
any  time  was  the  necessity  of 
striking  a  brave  and  reckless 
blow  greater  than  it  was  before 
Ladysmith.  "  Ladysmith  must 
be  relieved,  even  at  the  cost 
anticipated" — such  is  the  un- 
mistakable declaration  of  Lord 
Roberts ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  General  Buller 
shrank  from  the  execution  of  so 
definite  an  order.  Inside  Lady- 
smith  10,000  troops  were  shut 
up,  and  Sir  Redvers  hesitated 
to  risk  2000  or  3000  for  their 
relief.  But  inaction  was  not  his 
worst  fault.  So  certain  was  he 
that  the  beleaguered  garrison 
could  not  hold  out,  that  he 
"  spatchcocked  "  a  sentence  into 
a  telegram  addressed  to  Sir 


1  As  we  go  to  press  it  is  officially  announced  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  has 
recommended  that  Sir  Redvers  Buller  be  relieved  of  his  command,  and  that  he 
has  been  placed  on  half-pay. 
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George  White,  suggesting  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  destroy 
his  cipher,  disable  his  guns,  and 
surrender  with  all  his  troops.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  think  upon,  and 
even  though  Sir  George  White 
did  not  take  the  chance  offered 
by  the  "  spatchcocked "  sen- 
tence, we  cannot  contemplate 
without  despair  what  the  result 
might  have  been  had  Sir  Red- 
vers  Buller  conducted  the  opera- 
tions after  his  own  guise ;  nor 
can  we  accept  it  as  a  proof  of 
reckless  courage  that  he  "had 
in  his  pocket  the  very  telegram 
in  which  he  was  ordered  to  do 
something  which  would  have 
involved  the  loss  of  2000  or 
3000  men." 

But  it  was  not  at  Colenso 
alone  that  General  Buller  sank 
before  the  great  opportunity. 
The  blunder  of  Spion  Kop  is 
still  unexplained,  and  again  we 
have  Lord  Roberts's  criticism 
on  which  to  rely.  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  we  are  told,  did  not 
visit  Spion  Kop  during  the 
afternoon  or  evening  ;  but 
"whatever  faults  Sir  Charles 
Warren  may  have  committed  " 
— we  quote  Lord  Roberts's 
own  words — "  the  failure  must 
also  be  ascribed  to  the  disin- 
clination of  the  officer  in  su- 
preme command  to  exert  his 
authority  and  see  that  what 
he  thought  best  was  done." 
With  this  criticism  in  our  minds 
—  and  it  is  not  the  criticism 
of  an  inexpert  journalist — we 
cannot  confidently  intrust  the 
first  army  corps  to  Sir  Redvers 
Buller.  No  officer  ever  led  his 
men  to  victory  who  did  not 
insist  upon  the  supreme  com- 
mand, and  who  did  not  see 
that  that  was  done  which  he 


thought  best.  In  brief,  the 
publication  of  the  papers  re- 
lating to  Spion  Kop  finally 
shook  the  authority  of  General 
Buller,  and  either  they  should 
have  been  suppressed  or  Sir 
Redvers  should  not  have  been 
invited  to  a  command. 

But  as  though  the  despatches 
of  Lord  Roberts  were  insuffi- 
cient, Sir  Redvers  Buller  must 
needs  make  a  speech,  the  lament- 
able indiscretion  of  which  is  a 
still  more  damaging  criticism. 
We  can  say  nothing  kinder  of 
it  than  that  it  brings  to  our 
mind  the  Dreyfus  case,  with  its 
absurd  array  of  spies  and  veiled 
ladies.  Last  February  Sir  Red- 
vers received  a  letter  from  a 
personage  more  mysterious  than 
respectable,  whom  he  describes 
as  an  "international  detective." 
An  old  man  he  was,  and  he 
had  been  "  at  the  game  all  his 
life."  For  some  reason  which 
does  not  appear,  he  visited  Sir 
Redvers  at  Aldershot,  where  he 
told  him  many  curious  stories, 
and  finally  revealed  the  exist- 
ence of  a  plot  whose  invention 
was  worthy  the  great  Paty  du 
Clam.  "'Look  here,'  said  the 
mysterious  stranger ;  '  you  have 
enough  money  to  live  on ;  give 
up  the  Aldershot  command.'  I 
said,  'Thank  you  very  much, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  I  need.' 
I  asked  why,  and  he  answered, 
'You  have  got  enemies — not 
exactly  enemies,  but  men  who 
mean  to  get  you  out  of  the 
way,  and  they  will  do  so.  You 
had  better  get  out  of  the  way 
quietly  and  happily.'  "  The  in- 
cident of  the  international  spy 
is  merely  grotesque,  but  it  is 
interesting  because  it  proves 
that  Sir  Redvers  Buller  has 
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but  a  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  Now,  a  gen- 
eral must  before  all  things  be  a 
student  of  men;  he  must  un- 
derstand intuitively  the  temper 
and  talent  of  the  opponents 
whom  he  meets  in  the  field. 
Of  two  generals  he  is  more 
likely  to  win  the  victory  who 
sees  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  his  enemy's  character,  for  it 
is  this  knowledge  of  character 
which  enables  a  soldier  to  anti- 
cipate what  his  antagonist  will 
do,  and  to  provide  for  it.  But 
how  shall  we  call  him  a  pro- 
found student  of  men  who  is 
not  ashamed  to  avow  his  belief 
in  "international  spies,"  and  to 
charge  the  '  Times '  and  '  Spec- 
tator '  with  conspiracy  ? 

Sir  Redvers  Buller,  then,  lacks 
a  knowledge  of  mankind.  He 
lacks  also  the  humour  which 
generally  accompanies  that 
knowledge ;  but  he  proves  his 
inefficiency  also  by  his  style. 
To  compare  his  despatches  with 
the  despatches  of  Lord  Roberts 
is  to  realise  the  difference  be- 
tween a  soldier  and  a  sentimen- 
talist. Whatever  crimes  the 
journalists  committed  were 
matched  by  General  Buller's 
amazing  messages.  He  sent 
no  word  home  that  was  not  a 
fear  or  a  regret.  The  temper 
of  the  people  did  not  expect 
an  apology  :  whatever  news  Sir 
Redvers  had  to  give  us  would 
have  been  received  with  courage 
and  resolution.  Yet  General 
Buller's  despatches  deserved  no 
other  epithet  than  "winnings," 
the  epithet  which  Wellington 
used  contemptuously  of  his 
generals  in  the  Peninsula. 
But  undignified  as  are  his 
despatches,  in  the  speech  de- 


livered recently  at  the  Queen's 
Hall  Sir  Redvers  gave  a  yet 
looser  rein  to  his  fancy.  He 
ascribed  his  failure  at  Colenso 
to  rank  bad  luck.  "  It  was  the 
hottest  day  of  the  whole  year," 
he  says,  "and  I  had  rank  bad 
luck.  I  stilt  believe,  and  hope 
to  show  later  on,  that  if  I  had 
not  had  bad  luck  I  had  enough 
men  to  get  in."  Now,  a 
general's  business  is  to  control 
his  luck — what  is  good  luck 
but  foresight  ? — or  to  forget  it. 
To  bring  it  forward  months 
after  as  an  excuse  is  enough  to 
wear  down  the  proudest  con- 
fidence, since  nothing  weakens 
a  leader's  influence  so  speedily 
as  the  confession  that  fortune 
fights  not  on  his  side.  But 
it  is  not  so  much  the  substance 
of  this  statement,  though  that 
is  bad  enough,  to  which  we 
object.  It  is  the  jaunty  method 
of  speech.  Still  more  improper 
is  the  use  of  "spatchcocked," 
especially  on  an  occasion  of 
stern  solemnity.  If  a  man's 
style  corresponds  even  remotely 
with  his  feeling  and  tempera- 
ment, so  grave  a  story  as  that 
of  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  telegram 
should  have  been  told  with 
simple  dignity.  Yet,  facing 
the  reporters,  he  chattered  of 
sieges  and  battles,  upon  whose 
conduct  depended  the  fate  of 
the  Empire,  in  the  off-hand 
slangy  style  of  the  Club  smok- 
ing-room, and  we  are  glad  to 
think  that  our  annals  do  not 
show  a  worse  example  of  official 
flippancy. 

Sir  Redvers  Buller,  therefore, 
not  only  by  the  verdict  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  but  by  his 
own  confession,  is  not  the  best 
general  whom  the  War  Office 
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could  have  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  First  Army 
Corps;  but  it  is  not  General 
Buller's  fault  that  an  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  country. 
The  appointment  was-  not  of 
his  making,  and  we  cannot  re- 
proach any  man  with  accepting 
an  office  higher  than  his  talent 
warrants.  The  Government  is 
wholly  and  solely  culpable. 
Mr  Brodrick  has  no  need  to 
flatter  or  conciliate  any  one. 
It  is  not  his  business  to  find 
out  which  course  it  is  easiest 
to  pursue ;  he  has  but  one 
simple  duty :  to  ensure  that 
the  Empire  is  invulnerable 
within  and  without.  That 
which  in  a  private  citizen  is 
an  amiable  virtue  becomes  in 
a  public  servant  the  worst  of 
crimes.  It  was  no  doubt  agree- 
able to  the  War  Office  to  give 
Sir  Redvers  a  kind  of  consola- 
tion prize,  and  to  see  that  the 
distribution  of  rewards  left  no 
one  disappointed.  But  the  dis- 
appointment of  one  general  or 
of  ten  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  safety  of  the  country,  to 
guard  which  is  the  army's  only 
function.  But  deplorable  as 
seems  Mr  Brodrick's  action  from 
this  point  of  view,  it  is  yet 
more  deplorable  because  it  is 
a  symptom  of  a  prevailing 
disease.  The  present  Govern- 
ment unhappily  suffers  from  a 
disease  which  is  without  cause, 
and  would  we  could  say  with- 
out effect  !  On  paper  the 
strongest  Government  of  mod- 
ern times,  it  is  paralysed  by  a 
weakness  which  has  rendered 
it  almost  inactive.  With  a 
safe  majority  at  its  back,  it 
fumbles  feebly  at  the  passage 
of  its  own  measures,  as  though 


it  were  anxious  not  to  express 
its  own  assured  view,  but  to 
conciliate  the  whims  of  the 
minority.  And  this  weakness 
is  more  blameworthy  because 
the  Government  holds,  and 
could  retain  if  it  would,  the 
complete  confidence  of  the 
country. 

The  opinion  expressed  at  the 
last  General  Election  was  un- 
mistakable. The  people  proved 
by  its  vote  that  it  wanted  a 
vigorous  policy,  and  that  it 
was  ready  to  pay  for  it.  The 
Government  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  turn  its  eyes  away 
from  the  constituencies,  and  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
country  in  a  spirit  of  large  en- 
thusiasm and  determined  cour- 
age. It  would  only  have 
gained  by  acting  upon  its  own 
responsibility,  for  if  popular 
government  means  anything 
at  all,  it  means  a  free  and  frank 
delegation  of  authority.  The 
people  can  do  no  more  than 
indicate  the  men  who,  it  de- 
sires, shall  be  its  governors. 
Even  if  it  knows  what  reform 
is  necessary,  it  must  leave  the 
work  of  initiation  and  design 
to  the  Government;  and  the 
Government  for  its  part  must 
have  the  courage  to  do  what 
it  thinks  right,  without  con- 
sulting the  country  more  often 
than  the  conditions  of  political 
life  compel  it.  Lord  Eosebery, 
in  a  speech  delivered  at  Bir- 
mingham, declared  that  if  re- 
forms are  wanted  the  nation 
must  lead  in  them;  but  this 
is  to  mistake  the  relations 
which  bind  the  Government  to 
the  people.  A  statesman  is 
something  better  than  a  vestry- 
man. Satisfied  with  the  general 
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confidence  of  his  constituents, 
he  is  free  to  plan  and  carry  into 
effect  whatever  measures  seem 
good  to  him  :  indeed  the  states- 
man of  genius  need  remember 
those  to  whom  he  owes  his 
power  only  when  he  goes  down 
to  solicit  their  votes.  To 
throw  back  responsibility  on 
the  people  which  deputes  it 
is  in  a  statesman  the  supreme 
act  of  cowardice,  as.  well  as  a 
plain  guarantee  of  inefficiency. 
Yet  a  shrinking  from  author- 
ity is  the  gravest  fault  of 
the  present  Government :  bitten 
with  the  desire  to  please,  and 
amiably  to  flatter  the  last 
suppliant,  it  has  ended  in  dis- 
pleasing even  its  own  friends. 
Nor  can  we  explain  the  con- 
stant interest  which  the 
Government,  defying  the  tra- 
ditions of  its  party,  takes  in 
the  opinion  of  the  country, 
unless  it  be  the  influence  of 
Birmingham. 

Mrs  Garnett  has  already  dis- 
played her  skill  in  the  transla- 
tion of  Turgenev ;  but  her  ver- 
sion of  Tolstoi,  of  which  '  Anna 
Karenin  '  (London  :  Heinemann 
&  Co.),  the  first  instalment,  has 
been  published,  is  a  far  more 
difficult  project.  Whether  the 
style  of  Tolstoi  be  more  com- 
plicated than  that  of  Turgenev 
we  know  not,  but  surely  Mrs 
Garnett's  later  work  is  far  more 
closely  involved  than  her  for- 
mer. None  the  less  we  are  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  to  her,  since 
she  has  given  us  for  the  first 
time  the  complete  and  workman- 
like version  of  a  masterpiece, 
and  has  afforded  us  a  chance  to 
renew  our  acquaintance  with 
the  greatest  novelist  of  the  age. 


It  is  a  commonplace  that  the 
most  of,  men  have  a  dual  nature, 
but  no  one  ever  lived  two  lives 
so  distantly  separate  as  those 
which  have  made  Count  Tolstoi 
famous.  On  the  one  hand  he 
is  an  artist,  on  the  other  he  is 
a  fanatic.  The  present  gener- 
ation knows  him  best  as  a 
preacher  of  impossible  dogmas, 
as  a  pietist  who  deems  reunci- 
ation  the  first  and  last  duty 
of  man,  and  who  looks  with  a 
kind  of  guilty  regret  upon  the 
brilliant  works  of  earlier  years. 
It  is  unlikely  that  his  gospel 
will  ever  be  more  than  the 
sport  of  cranks  and  interview- 
ers. The  excellence  of  manual 
labour,  a  favourite  article  of 
his  faith,  is  disputed  by  no  one, 
while  his  communism  has  been 
tried  and  has  failed  too  often 
to  be  of  interest  or  importance. 
But  the  very  simplicity  of  his 
fanaticism  would  be  engaging, 
if  it  had  not  been  made  com- 
mon by  the  newspapers ;  for 
Count  Tolstoi  is  that  rarest  of 
creatures — a  fanatic  who  has 
lived.  If  he  believes  to-day 
that  a  primitive  life  is  best  for 
us  all,  he  has  arrived  at  that  be- 
lief by  proving  to  his  own  satis- 
faction that  most  other  lives  are 
unsatisfying.  He  is  a  noble,  he 
has  great  estates,  he  has  served 
in  a  distinguished  regiment ; 
yet  he  now  sees  no  beauty  save 
in  the  life  of  the  peasants  who 
till  the  soil,  who  sow  the  grain, 
and  who  reap  the  harvest.  But 
his  fanaticism  will  pass  and  be 
forgotten  with  other  systems 
of  the  same  kind ;  his  master- 
pieces of  fiction  will  guard  their 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  for 
all  time. 

To  attach  him  to  this  school 
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or  that  would  be  an  impertin- 
ence, since,  indeed,  he  seems  to 
have  fashioned  his  own  method. 
For  such  mechanical  contriv- 
ances as  the  novelists  call  plot 
or  construction  you  will  look 
in  vain  in  his  pages.  He 
is  not  a  professed  psycholo- 
gist, though  he  pierces  deeper 
than  most  into  human  char- 
acter. He  makes  no  claim  to 
realism,  though  he  is  always 
closer  to  the  truth  than  the 
rhapsodical  M.  Zola.  But  he 
exhibits  the  characters  of  his 
personages  as  much  in  deed  as 
in  thought ;  he  does  not  analyse 
their  motives  as  does  Turgenev; 
he  prefers  that  their  qualities, 
either  good  or  evil,  should  be 
displayed  in  action.  For  this 
reason  he  packs  his  canvas  full 
of  figures.  He  attains  his  effects 
by  a  mass  of  details  introduced 
into  a  vast  space.  Some  of 
them,  at  a  first  reading,  may 
seem  superfluous ;  but  there  are 
few  which  do  not  add  a  new 
touch  to  the  portrait,  or  show 
a  character  in  a  new  light 
before  his  friends  or  foes.  And 
it  is  this  method  which  creates 
the  impression  of  realism.  In 
reading  such  works  as  'Anna 
Karenin '  or  '  Peace  and  War ' 
you  seem  to  be  confronted  not 
by  fiction  but  by  life.  There 
are  no  jerky  "  curtains  "  to  dis- 
turb the  illusion ;  the  chapters 
do  not  end  upon  a  note  of  in- 
terrogation, designed  to  force 
the  interest  on  to  another  page. 
The  plot  develops  itself  as  does 
life,  simply,  inevitably,  and 
without  accent ;  and  in  accord 
with  this  simplicity  the  char- 
acters are  rarely  either  above 
or  below  the  stature  of  men. 
That  is  to  say,  he  deals  neither 


with  giants  nor  pigmies.  His 
characters  are  not  grotesquely 
sombre,  like  Dostoievsky's ;  nor 
grotesquely  humorous,  like  the 
characters  of  Dickens.  They  are, 
indeed,  merely  the  men  and 
women  that  he  has  encountered 
in  his  career — nobles  and  peas- 
ants, statesmen,  sportsmen,  and 
soldiers.  And  here  we  may 
note  the  result  of  an  aristo- 
cratic prejudice :  for  him  the 
great  middle  class  does  not 
exist.  Even  the  lawyer  in 
'  Anna  Karenin '  is  not  treated 
quite  seriously  ;  when  he  is  not 
enunciating  foolish  platitudes 
in  a  pompous  style,  he  is 
catching  moths  to  save  his  rep 
curtains. 

But  with  this  limitation  Tol- 
stoi knows  the  world  of  Russia 
intimately,  and  he  pictures  it 
with  a  philosophic  calm  and  im- 
partiality which  should  belong 
to  the  perfect  realist.  But  his 
books  have  no  construction, 
the  critic  may  object.  Nor  has 
Life;  and  though  you  might 
leave  out  half  of  'Peace  and 
War,'  or  'Anna  Karenin,'  with- 
out destroying  its  meaning, 
there  is  still  more  in  Life, 
at  whose  significance  we  can- 
not guests.  Again  objects  the 
critic,  the  artist  should  select 
no  more  than  is  useful  to  his 
purpose.  But  Tolstoi  only 
differs  from  other  novelists  in 
that  he  selects  with  a  more 
generous  hand.  He  is  no  sym- 
bolist attempting  to  represent 
the  world  in  a  blade  of  grass ; 
rather  he  sets  Life  impartially 
before  you,  and  leaves  you  to 
draw  your  own  conclusions. 

But  there  is  one  limit  even  to 
Tolstoi's  impartiality.  Though 
he  holds  the  scales  of  justice 
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with  an  even  hand,  though  he 
looks  with  hatred  upon  none  of 
his  personages,  though  even 
Karenin  in  his  eyes  (and  in  ours) 
is  redeemed  from  contempt,  he 
is  still  partial  where  he  him- 
self is  concerned.  In  other 
words,  he  cannot  keep  himself 
out  of  his  books,  and  in  some 
subtle  fashion  lets  you  know 
when  fiction  turns  to  auto- 
biography. There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  the  vacillant,  magnani- 
mous, simple-hearted  Levin  he 
is  drawing  his  own  character, 
not  with  any  slavish  accuracy 
in  fact,  but  with  a  perfect  fidelity 
to  thought.  The  actions  of 
Levin  may  not  have  been 
Tolstoi's;  the  opinions  of  the 
two  men  (one  is  sure)  are  al- 
ways identical.  So,  too,  we 
detect  the  author  in  the  valiant 
Peter,  a  hero  in  the  heroic 
'Peace  and  War.'  But  while 
these  resemblances  are  intuitive, 
as  it  were,  the  student  may 
judge  how  much  Tolstoi  bor- 
rowed from  his  own  experience, 
if  he  will  study  his  '  Memoirs,' 
and  compare  their  incidents 
with  the  incidents  of  his  two 
great  romances.  To  give  an 
impression  of  his  gallery  would 
be  impossible,  but  surely  no 
artist  ever  boasted  so  noble  an 
array  of  portraits.  Prince 
Andry  is  the  noblest  gentleman 
known  to  fiction,  and  though 
only  the  greatest  hand  can 
draw  a  gentleman,  it  is  not 
only  by  this  supreme  test  that 
Tolstoi  excels :  he  has  depicted 
gamblers  and  men  about  town 
with  a  clairvoyant  sympathy 
which  can  come  of  experience 
alone.  His  Cossacks  are  living 
heroes ;  and  Turgenev,  with  all 
his  sympathy  with  young 
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Russia,  never  saw  so  deep  into 
the  peasant's  mind  as  Tolstoi. 
He  has  unfolded  war  with  all  its 
accessories  of  splendour,  cour- 
age, and  passion  in  a  grandiose 
panorama.  In  '  Ivan  Iliitch ' 
he  has  softened  by  his  art  the 
common,  hopeless  horror  of 
death ;  and  he  has  done  all  this 
with  so  deep  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  with  so  fine  a 
sympathy  with  human  weak- 
ness, that  he  can  rank  only  with 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 
Such  is  Tolstoi  the  artist,  and 
as  for  Tolstoi  the  fanatic,  we 
may  leave  him  to  other  fanatics 
who,  not  having  his  genius,  are 
proud  to  ape  his  folly.  But  all 
the  fanaticism  in  the  world 
cannot  recall  or  abolish  a  pub- 
lished masterpiece,  and  not 
even  the  indecent  folly  of  the 
'  Kreutzer  Sonata '  can  dim 
the  brilliancy  of  '  Peace  and 
War.' 

Tolstoi  stands  almost  alone 
in  Europe.  The  craftsman 
seldom  considers  what  is  due 
to  the  craft  which  he  is  privi- 
leged to  practise.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a  lamentable  dearth  of 
artists ;  but  in  this  general 
dearth  it  is  pleasant  to  note 
that  one  simple  art  —  the  art 
of  printing  —  still  survives. 
Nor  is  the  last  example  of  this 
delicate  handicraft  the  least 
admirable.  To  Edinburgh,  the 
home  of  many  masterpieces,  we 
owe  also  the  new  Shakespeare, 
edited  by  Mr  Henley,  which 
Mr  Grant  Kichards  is  publish- 
ing ;  and  we  doubt  whether 
even  the  press  of  Messrs  Con- 
stable has  ever  more  beautifully 
accommodated  its  means  to  its 
end.  One  part  only  —  '  The 
3B 
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Tempest' — is  before  us;  but 
from  this  exquisite  specimen  we 
can  estimate  how  great  will  be 
the  beauty  of  the  whole  work. 
In  form  it  is  a  small  folio,  and 
has  something  of  the  feeling 
which  distinguished  the  noble 
tomes  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

O 

In  other  words,  its  chief  merit 
is  perfect  simplicity.  It  is 
neither  fantastic  nor  retro- 
grade. It  has  no  Grothicism  to 
offend  the  taste  or  blind  the 
eye.  The  page  is  beautifully 
spaced,  and  never  crowded. 
The  strong  headline  alone  at- 
tracts the  reader;  and  Messrs 
Constable  have  solved  a  very 
difficult  problem  :  they  have 
printed  a  play,  and  yet  so  dis- 
posed the  names  of  the  charac- 
ters and  the  numbers  of  the 
scenes  as  to  make  no  spots 
dance  before  the  vision.  The 
highest  praise  we  can  give  to 
such  a  book  as  this  is  that  it 
hands  on  the  old  tradition  of 
the  printers'  art;  it  is  worthy 
to  rank  with  the  books  designed 
by  such  masters  of  their  craft 
as  Aldus,  Elzevir,  Plantin,  and 
Baskerville.  Like  the  books 
which  came  from  the  presses  of 
these  famous  men,  it  is  no  mere 
ornament  of  the  library,  no 
mere  sport  for  the  bears  and 
bulls  of  the  book- market.  It 
is  above  all  a  book  to  read,  and 


happy  the  reader  who  can  pos- 
sess his  Shakespeare  in  this 
dignified  and  comely  shape. 

The  text  is  as  simply  and 
wisely  composed  as  the  printer's 
page.  The  first  folio,  in  Mr 
Henley's  phrase  "the  greatest 
gift  ever  made  to  English 
letters,"  is  followed  with  ad- 
mirable loyalty,  as  its  mani- 
fest authority  demands.  Now, 
Shakespeare,  if  in  truth  he 
was  not  careless  of  his  literary 
reputation,  was  interrupted  by 
death  from  revising  his  own 
proofs,  and  the  work  was  done 
after  his  own  copies,  but  with 
a  lamentable  inaccuracy  of 
detail ;  so  that  the  text  of 
Heminge  and  Cundell,  though 
it  professes  to  offer  to  the  view 
the  poet's  plays,  "cured  and 
perfect  of  their  limbs,"  is  by 
no  means  the  freest  from  trivial 
errors.  In  other  words,  it  is  of 
the  highest  authority,  but  not 
of  the  severest  correction.  Mr 
Henley,  therefore,  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  remove  obvious  errors, 
to  accept  such  variants  as  seem 
good  to  him,  and  himself  to 
propose  more  than  one  happy 
emendation.  From  every  point 
of  view,  then,  we  recommend 
the  new  Shakespeare,  which 
should  appeal  equally  to  the 
textual  critic  and  to  the  ama- 
teur of  noble  books. 
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THE  events  of  a  two  years' 
campaign  truly  come  like 
shadows,  so  depart.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary, on  looking  back 
from  this,  the  twenty -third 
month  of  this  unique  conflict, 
to  reflect  upon  the  spasmodic 
and  will-o'-the-wisp  nature 
of  our  experiences  therein : 
times  of  suspense,  of  lethargy, 
of  utter  boredom,  of  strug- 
gling and  anxiety  so  intense 
that  the  whole  of  life  seemed 
focussed  into  a  few  moments, 
alternating  the  one  with  the 
other  with  such  rapidity,  and 
with  such  apparent  lack  of 
motif,  that  in  very  truth  the 
most  striking  feature  of  war 
seems  to  be  its  monotony  of 
variety.  Which  is  not  a  con- 
ceit, but  the  truth,  for  the 
time  comes  when  the  variety 
has  little  charm,  tending  rather 
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to  glumness.  Paganini  was 
fine  at  a  theme,  magnificent 
at  a  variation,  superb  at  a 
super  -  variation,  but  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  his  fiddle- 
string  revolted  at  the  extra- 
super  and  double -extra -super 
involutions  of  sound  he  subse- 
quently imposed  upon  it,  and 
that  his  climax  was  not  seldom 
an  anti-climax,  a  mere  weari- 
some reduplication  of  echoes. 
So  it  is  with  human  fiddle- 
strings, — they  are  capable  of 
sustaining  but  a  limited  re- 
iteration of  experiences.  A 
man  is  idle,  and  safe ;  sud- 
denly business  and  danger  are 
heaped  upon  him,  and  he  likes 
it,  discharging  the  one  and 
meeting  the  other  with  dis- 
patch and  fortitude.  He  is 
idle  again  and  rejoices  in  his 
leisure,  rejoicing  also  in  the 
3C 
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return  of  toil  and  peril.  So 
on  for  a  few  revolutions  of 
the  great  wheel  of  war,  roll- 
ing a  complete  turn  some- 
times in  a  month,  sometimes 
in  a  week,  or  a  day,  every 
turn  spelling  hope  to  him,  for 
his  idleness  must  be  bring- 
ing him  pleasantly,  his  peril 
roughly  but  more  speedily,  to 
the  Ultima  Thule,  peace  and 
old  England.  But,  as  I  say, 
when  these  vicissitudes  have 
been  repeated  a  hundred  times 
their  joy  vanishes  and  gives 
room  to  that  miserable  Cui 
bono  state  of  mind  expressed 
with  so  much  dignity  in  latter- 
day  English  as  "  staleness." 
What  is  the  good  of  this 
eternal  galloping  after  and 
harrying  of  Boers?  We  were 
doing  the  same  last  month, 
and  two  months  before  that, 
and  again  in  the  month  be- 
fore that.  And  what  doth 
it  profit  a  man  that  between 
whiles  he  sits  peacefully  in 
his  tent?  has  he  not  sat  thus 
fifty  times  before,  thinking  of 
trains  and  troopships,  and  the 
crossing  between  the  lower 
end  of  Bond  Street  and  St 
James's  on  a  June  day? 

Of  all  of  which  I  am  re- 
minded by  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  a  camp  upon  the 
railway,  a  little  camp  whose 
inhabitants  had  sweated  and 
shivered  and  chafed  for  a  solid 
year  over  the  duties  their  guar- 
dianship imposed  upon  them : 
now  as  a  column  to  teach  a 
neighbouring  commando  a  les- 
son, now  as  a  raiding  party  to 
clear  some  farm  of  mealies,  now 
attacking,  now  attacked,  now 
scouting,  now  very  much  aware 
that  they  were  being  scouted. 


Not  a  paragraph  of  the  tactical 
books  but  applied  to  some  one 
or  other  of  the  operations  done 
from  September  to  September, 
done  not  once  nor  twice  but  a 
dozen  times.  The  very  incident 
I  am  about  to  describe  was 
.  nothing  new,  being  in  essentials 
a  very  photograph  of  previous 
ones  (though  in  details  truly  a 
trifle  more  coloured),  creating 
so  little  subsequent  comment 
that  for  that  very  reason  it 
occurred  to  me  as  worth  de- 
scribing, my  purpose  being  to 
throw  a  glimmer  of  light  on 
this  war  as  it  has  been,  treat- 
ing of  the  "ordinary  run"  of 
things,  which,  after  all,  make 
up  the  mighty  thing  called 
war,  as  Mr  Begbie's  '  Common 
Heroes'  compose  the  mighty 
thing  called  life. 

This  camp  is  like  many 
others,  situated  upon  a  plateau 
of  the  high  veldt,  across  which 
the  railway  runs  like  a  spine  to 
the  great  body  of  men  around 
it,  and  as  precious,  also  as 
vulnerable.  And  like  all  others 
it  has  pickets,  or,  as  they  are 
called  by  day,  observation-posts, 
perched  upon  the  spurs  and  flat 
hills  which  conduct  the  plateau 
down  to  the  flats  below  all 
points  of  the  compass :  one  to 
the  north,  gazing  over  a  sea  of 
grass  towards  Ermelo;  one  to 
the  east,  towards  the  rocky 
wall  of  the  Elandsburg ;  one 
to  the  west,  peering  at  nothing 
in  particular  but  mile  after 
mile  of  monotony;  and  one  to 
the  south,  with  a  view  and  ex- 
periences so  varied  that,  as  on 
the  latter  hangs  this  tale,  the 
former  must  be  described.  And 
indeed  the  view  is  sufficiently 
glorious,  though  to  the  men  of 
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the  post,  who  have  gazed  at  it 
for  countless  weary  hours,  in 
blazing  heat,  in  bitter  hail,  in 
the  early  morning  when  each 
hollow  blushes  like  some  lovely 
pink  scallop-shell,  at  fall  of 
night  when  they  loom  like  the 
mouths  of  coal-pits,  with  coaly 
ridges  above, — to  these  men  the 
meanest  hoarding  in  London 
would  seem  a  prospect  more 
entrancing.  Even  their  daily 
perch  is  fine,  the  summit  of  a 
bold  concave  spur  which  sweeps 
out  into  the  flats  below  like  a 
ram  of  a  battleship  descending 
from  a  great  wave,  and  at  its 
foot  the  rough  dongas  and 
hummocks  resemble  the  watery 
confusion  which  tumbles  and 
tosses  below  the  noses  of  big 
ships.  For  these  flats  are  no 
flats  at  all  in  reality,  but  a 
maze  of  watercourses,  undula- 
tions, and  stonecrops,  invisible 
from  above,  or  from  anywhere 
except  their  own  banks  and 
outskirts.  Mile  after  mile  they 
twist  and  turn,  growing  deeper 
and  more  broken,  until  their 
small  trouble  ends  in  the  great, 
calm  berg,  which  rises  suddenly 
and  majestically  and  shuts  out 
all  farther  view  to  the  south- 
wards. But  one  wants  no  more  ; 
the  berg  is  a  spectacular  climax 
as  seen  from  the  observation- 
post,  with  its  lofty  ridges,  its 
solid  buttresses  of  grass,  the 
recesses  which  lurk  like  shadows 
on  its  great  flanks,  and  the  play 
of  sun  and  cloud  all  day  long 
across  its  rolling  bulk.  One 
must  liken  it  to  a  ship,  with 
gigantic  bow  and  stern  over- 
hanging the  terrain  at  either 
extremity,  and  many  projections 
and  superstructures  along  its 
broad  decks.  Below  the  stern, 


that  is,  the  northern  end,  lies  a 
dim,  indefinite  country.  Here 
the  Zand  and  Klip  rivers  meet, 
in  a  jungle  of  dongas  and  stony 
hollows,  alternating  with  slabs 
of  rich  grass  occurring  so  sud- 
denly amidst  the  desolation 
that  they  look  like  green  pic- 
tures framed  with  stones.  And 
here,  on  the  day  of  the  event 
about  to  be  described,  lay  the 
Boers. 

The  Boers,  how  changed  from 
the  stately]  commandoes  which 
poured  into  Natal  two  years 
ago,  solid  mobs  of  keen,  re- 
sourceful men,  bent  on  the  apo- 
theosis of  man's  errands,  con- 
quest !  Gone  is  the  discipline 
and  unity  of  purpose,  gone  the 
commandants,  the  field-cornets, 
every  symbol  of  that  authority 
which  alone  makes  war  respect- 
able, gone  the  guns,  gone  many 
a  stout  heart  and  eagle  eye, 
gone  much  of  the  legitimate  en- 
thusiasm, gone  the  country  and 
the  Cause;  present  with  this 
lurking  four  hundred  only  de- 
spair and  the  bitter,  unreason- 
able hate  of  the  nation  they 
had  pulled  by  the  very  nose 
into  their  land,  mocking  at 
his  unwillingness  and  huge 
grimaces,  spitting  at  him  for 
his  slowness  in  coming,  cursing 
him  now,  and  themselves,  for 
his  enormous,  immovable  pres- 
ence. And  what  a  400  !  The 
skimmings,  or  if  you  will  the 
fusel-oil  (for  there  is  bite  and 
bitterness  in  them)  of  five  com- 
mandoes, armed  wastrels  from 
the  Wakkerstroom  hills,  from 
the  grassy  uplands  of  Stander- 
ton  and  Ermelo,  from  the  salt 
lakes  of  Bethal,  from  the  rich 
pastures  of  Yrede, — some  Mac- 
aulay  must  tell  of  them  some 
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day,  in  a  "lay  made  about  the 
year  2000"  (they  will  not  be 
heroic  until  then),  and  of  their 
Lars  Porsena  and  his  trysting 
day  at  swampy  Zandspruit. 
Poor  old  Piet  Joubert,  the  Boer 
nation  will  never  look  upon  his 
like  again,  nor  perhaps  will  any 
nation  be  blest  with  greater 
self-sacrifice  in  a  son !  He  saw 
the  end  plainly  enough  with 
his  old  hunter's  eyes,  but  the 
"thirty  chosen  prophets,  the 
wisest  of  the  land,"  who  stood 
both  morn  and  evening  croak- 
ing "  Go  forth  !  "  were  too  much 
for  him.  He  went,  to  perdition 
as  he  expected.  Not  a  small 
example  of  heroism  this  :  a  man 
who,  being  commanded  by  his 
kinsmen,  commanded  them  to 
march  to  their  doom,  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  them 
through  the  Gate  of  Evil  Luck 
as  bravely  as  he  who  was  wept 
over  in  the  dawn  of  Rome. 

And  now  behold  the  remnants 
of  those  who  rode  behind  old 
Consul  Fabius  Pietrus,  lurking 
in  their  Cremera  amongst  the 
sandstone  dongas  in  the  dim 
dawn.  The  cause  is  lost,  but 
rifles  and  horses  remain  :  a  man 
may  do  a  good  deal  with  these, 
and  something  shall  be  done  to- 
day. Away  across  the  flats, 
between  them  and  the  eastern 
light,  rises  the  great  ram  whose 
summit  will  be  occupied  in  an 
hour  or  two  by  the  British 
post,  at  present  empty  and 
lonely,  standing  like  a  gigantic 
sentinel  of  rock  against  the 
pink  sky.  Why  not  occupy  it 
first,  and  capture  the  picket 
as  it  moves  up  to  its  post  for 
the  day?  But  400  want  more 
than  a  hors  d'oeuvre,  only  a  few 
can  enjoy  the  ambush, — what 


can  be  done  to  give  the  others 
a  meal?  Simplicity  itself,  de- 
clare the  habitues,  the  locals 
who  have  been  loafing  round 
the  camp  ever  since  its  forma- 
tion a  year  ago.  They  have 
tried  this  very  feat  not  once 
but  half-a-dozen  times  before 
with  singular  ill  luck;  they 
grumble,  something  having 
always  gone  wrong  at  the 
critical  moment :  either  they 
were  detected  and  were  them- 
selves stalked  round  the  steep 
corners  of  the  spur,  or — as 
once  happened — their  welcom- 
ing volley  beat  but  the  dull 
ground,  no  time  being  given 
by  the  galloping  rooineks  for 
another,  or  they  found  the 
men  of  the  post  already  in 
position,  with  hissing  volleys 
down  the  slopes  as  a  greet- 
ing. Only  once  did  any 
measure  of  success  attend 
them,  and  then  a  single 
soldier,  an  inferior  horse,  and 
a  broken  heliograph  were  the 
only  spoils.  But  afterwards 
the  same  thing  always  occurred, 
and  herein  lies  our  chance,  we 
being  400.  Out  from  the  camp 
would  rush  the  British  mounted 
men,  tearing  like  the  wind 
down  tjie  green  slopes  under 
the  spur,  and  in  a  moment 
away  over  the  flats  after  the 
retiring  ambuscade,  which  had 
to  fly  for  all  it  was  worth 
before  them.  Sometimes  these 
bold  horsemen,  angry  at  being 
turned  out  so  early,  would 
sweep  on  even  down  to  the 
very  river -bank,  seven  miles 
from  camp,  in  small  eager 
parties  prying  for  Boers  in 
every  hollow  and  donga.  So 
herein  lies  the  chance  of  this 
motley  400.  Say  the  post  is 
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captured,  say  that  on  retiring 
the  cloud  of  cavalry  descend 
upon  the  adventurous  Burghers. 
The  latter  will  flee,  with  ap- 
parent madness,  but  as  a 
Burgher  always  flees,  with 
method.  On  and  on  they  will 
canter,  in  full  view,  trotting  if 
they  gain  too  much  on  their 
pursuers,  halting  if  the  latter 
look  like  giving  up  the  chase. 
Meanwhile  the  rest  will  lie 
hidden  in  places  they  know 
of  until  the  scattered  Britons 
come  near  enough  for  decisive 
shooting,  or,  better  still,  if 
possible  will  let  them  pass 
altogether,  then  to  rise  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  and  slay 
them  from  behind,  blocking 
their  road  to  camp.  A  pretty 
plot,  my  masters,  and  no  sooner 
said  than  put  in  train,  for  the 
light  is  growing,  and  the  British 
picket  will  soon  be  moving  out. 
A  dozen  Boers  volunteer  for 
the  preliminary.  After  much 
guttural  discussion  six  are  se- 
lected, and  these,  flinging  their 
blankets  from  their  saddles  (for 
they  will  have  to  gallop),  trot 
briskly  off  towards  the  spur, 
along  hollows  and  spruit-beds, 
riding  two  and  two.  They  are 
seen  bobbing  over  the  last  un- 
dulation, and  then,  after  a 
moment  of  invisibility,  climb- 
ing diagonally  up  the  left  of 
the  spur.  They  dismount, 
leave  their  ponies  in  a  little 
black  clump  below  the  crest, 
and  finally  disappear  altogether 
as  they  crawl  towards  the  stone 
sangars  erected  by  the  absent 
post  for  shelter.  So  far,  so 
good.  The  shabby  crowd  which 
has  watched  them  in  silence 
over  the  edges  of  the  dongas 
silently  breaks  up,  and  in  a  few 


moments  is  pushing  towards 
the  rises  and  hollows  below 
the  observation  -  post  and  two 
miles  this  side  of  it.  It  is 
hopeless  to  follow  their  skilful 
progress — here  a  man,  there  a 
man ;  every  vantage-ground  is 
occupied,  every  tempting  gap 
left  open ;  the  plain  is  full  of 
Boers,  yet  not  a  man  can  be 
seen  even  from  the  summit  of 
the  spur.  But  the  Burghers 
crouching  in  the  sangars  know 
almost  by  instinct  where  their 
friends  are  lying,  and  feel  none 
of  the  loneliness  a  civilised 
soldier  would  feel  in  such  a 
situation.  Boers  have  two  of 
the  most  valuable  of  martial 
qualities  —  an  eye  for  country 
and  self-reliance.  Had  they 
the  third — the  instinct  of  self- 
sacrifice  —  at  command,  they 
would  be  the  most  formidable 
fighting  men  on  earth  :  even 
without  it  they  are  nearly  so. 
The  British  soldier  has  the 
third  —  the  only  unteachable 
one  —  without  the  other  two 
qualities,  and  he  has  it  so 
abundantly  that  their  defi- 
ciency has  been  sometimes 
nullified.  Teach  them  to  him, 
and  you  have  a  soldier  who 
will  conquer  the  world  in 
arms  with  little  loss,  not,  as 
now,  with  the  full  expectation 
of  attending  the  funeral  of 
one  in  every  twenty  of  his 
friends. 

Scene  changes  now  to  the 
British  camp,  lying  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  spur.  R4- 
veill6  is  just  blowing  its  cheer- 
ful tootle-too  at  the  half-hour 
old  sun  as  the  Boers  creep  into 
the  sangars  at  the  observation- 
post.  Down  in  the  cavalry 
lines  six  troopers  are  swallow- 
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ing  hot  cocoa,  standing  with 
the  reins  of  their  saddled 
horses  over  their  arms.  The 
big  tin  mugs  tilt  higher  and 
higher,  come  down  together 
with  a  swing,  and  are  flung 
into  the  tent  door.  "Come 
on,  chaps ;  time  to  be  mov- 
ing!" and  out  goes  the  south 
observation-post  to  take  up  its 
position  for  the  day,  rejoicing 
not  a  whit  in  the  fresh  morning 
air  and  the  soft  green  turf, 
though  these  are  champagne 
to  their  horses,  who  caper 
through  the  opening  in  the 
barbed  wire  entanglement  with 
very  artistic  pretence  of  alarm 
at  its  row  of  hanging  tin  pots. 
Then  the  little  party  spreads 
out  to  an  interval  of  thirty 
yards  between  man  and  man, 
the  days  being  past  when  men 
took  their  morning  constitu- 
tionals in  South  Africa  in 
amicable  bunches.  Oh6 1  when 
will  the  day  come  when  re- 
spectable Britons  may  cease  to 
consider  themselves  as  "  tar- 
gets"? They  have  not  gone 
far  when  an  excited  looking 
trolley,  coming  bowling  along 
the  railway  which  runs  parallel 
to  their  left,  attracts  their  at- 
tention. The  platelayer  seems 
to  be  making  his  morning  run 
in  a  great  hurry  to-day,  and 
has  company  apparently  —  fe- 
male company  withal,  and  of 
the  liveliest !  For  upon  the 
trolley  behold  three  Kafir 
maidens,  seated  not  modest 
and  maidenly,  but  waving 
their  ebon  arms  and  calling 
shrilly,  with  hands  placed 
funnelwise,  whilst  the  coolies 
bound  with  giant  strides  be- 
hind and  alongside  the  hum- 
ming wheels  —  a  spectacle  to 


make  more  gloomy  souls  than 
troopers  laugh,  so  they  duly 
guffaw,  with  heads  thrown 
back,  in  great  peals  of  honest 
merriment,  which  startles  a 
jack -hare  from  his  form  and 
sends  him  lobbing  off,  one  ear 
.pointed  forward,  one  back. 
But  the  laughter  stops  abrupt- 
ly as  the  trolley  pulls  up, 
and  its  occupants  leap  to 
the  ground  and  run  to  the 
wire  fence,  beckoning  wildly. 
"What's  up  now,  I  won- 
der ? "  grumbles  the  sergeant 
in  charge,  and  trots  off  to 
the  wire,  bending  over  his 
saddle-bow  to  hear  what  the 
gesticulating  native  girls  are 
shrieking  at  him.  Plenty  is 
"up,"  in  truth!  The  girls, 
who  had  mooned  out  towards 
the  spur  before  dawn  to  cut 
grass  wherewith  to  thatch  the 
huts  against  the  rainy  season, 
had  spied  Boers  upon  the 
observation  -  post,  and  had 
promptly  rushed  off  at  a 
tangent  to  the  neighbouring 
platelayer's  house  and  told 
the  tale ;  and  the  platelayer, 
being  an  old  soldier  with  a 
marked  dislike  for  Boers,  had 
bethought  him  of  this  the 
quickest  way  to  warn  the 
approaching  picket.  Worthy 
platelayer  and  worthy  black 
Camillas,  "scouring  the  dewy 
plain "  to  such  honest  pur- 
pose !  War  would  be  much 
bloodier  had  it  not  its  humble 
danger-signals  :  army  corps  -as 
well  as  observation-posts  have 
owed  their  salvation  to  them, 
or  gone  to  ruin  because  happy- 
go  -  lucky  drivers  disregarded 
their  warning.  Then  the  six 
troopers  creep  back  to  camp 
with  much  care  that  they  do 
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not  come  in  view  of  the  san- 
gars  on  the  spur,  and  tell 
their  tale  to  their  command- 
ing officer.  Boot  and  saddle ! 
boot  and  saddle !  that  trick 
must  be  trumped  inside  half 
an  hour ! 

Out  they  go,  fifty  picturesque 
brown  horsemen,  with  shaggy 
nags  and  "  smasher  "  hats,  and 
a  general  leathery  cowboy  look. 
What  is  it  about  our  irregular 
horse  that  makes  a  lump  rise 
in  the  throat  as  one  sees  them 
streaming  along  at  a  canter, 
big,  fit,  sunburnt  men,  with  an 
air  about  them  that  makes  one 
think  also  of  the  boundlessness 
of  an  Empire  which  pours  such 
men  from  its  almost  unknown 
recesses?  Their  captain  has 
many  a  time  studied  this  par- 
ticular lead  in  the  game,  and 
has  discovered  a  winding  dip 
in  the  ground  which  brings 
one  unseen  around  and  within 
charging  distance  of  the  san- 
gars  on  the  spur, — an  almost 
imperceptible  dip,  no  dip  at 
all  to  the  ordinary  eye,  but  the 
squadron  flies  along  it  all  the 
same,  with  the  tops  of  their 
hats  perhaps  no  more  than  a 
foot  below  the  line  of  sight 
from  the  post  all  the  way,  an 
object  -  lesson  in  the  value  of 
ground,  more  often  taught  by 
Boer  than  British  horsemen. 
And  so  they  sweep  on,  the 
sound  of  them  smothered  by 
the  sharp  morning  breeze, 
moving  across  but  ever  nearer 
to  the  concealed  Boers,  as  the 
fowler  edges  in  to  his  "dopping" 
of  teal  or  "gaggle"  of  geese. 
But  the  six  Boers,  past  masters 
in  the  human  fowling  art  them- 
selves, are  neither  graceful  teal 
nor  silly  geese,  but  six  keen- 


eyed,  very  suspicious,  dingy 
fighting  men.  Moreover,  they 
have  been  uneasy  this  last 
quarter  of  an  hour  past  at  the 
non-appearance  of  the  observa- 
tion-post :  something  must  have 
happened  or  those  clockwork 
Britons  would  be  coming  up 
the  slope  by  now,  in  clockwork 
fashion,  two  bits  of  mechanism 
in  front,  four  behind ;  no  calipers 
ever  made  would  beat  the  eye 
of  British  soldiers  disposing 
themselves  upon  the  round 
bosom  of  the  earth.  But  they 
come  not, — how  is  that  ?  Hen- 
drik  will  see,  and,  lying  flat 
upon  his  stomach,  crawls  to 
the  edge  of  the  spur  from 
whence  the  hillside  towards 
the  camp  is  visible  in  portions. 
By  Paul ! — not  the  Saint  but 
him  lately'  of  Pretoria, — they 
come  not  in  single  spies  but 
in  battalions,  twenty,  thirty, 
fifty  hats  bobbing  away  under 
the  shelf  of  grass  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  off,  and  they  come 
fast  on  their  corn-fed  horses ! 
Opstaal !  Mount,  Burghers ! 
The  outwitted  six  are  up  and 
away  in  no  time, — no  use  try- 
ing to  go  hidden,  the  advanc- 
ing squadron  has  the  ground 
between  them  and  their  friends 
in  full  view.  Lord !  to  see 
them  go !  The  Boers  are  not 
fine  horsemen  but  good  and 
bold  ones,  and  they  fear  neither 
steep  places  (not  agreeing  they 
are  swine  and  never  having 
seen  the  sea)  nor  ant  -  bear 
holes.  They  literally  bound 
down  the  nose  of  the  rocky 
ram,  their  active  little  ponies 
cocking  their  ears  and  eyes 
for  dangers  beneath  whilst  in 
middle  air.  And  then  they  are 
sighted.  View  halloa !  Gone 
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away !  a  yell  as  from  fifty 
James  Piggs  bursts  from  the 
British  squadron,  forrard !  f or- 
rard  !  forrard  awa-a-a-y !  How 
they  spread  and  thunder  down 
the  grassy  slope,  the  horses  curl- 
ing and  uncurling  their  twink- 
ling legs  in  the  gallop,  necks 
stretched  and  ears  flat  amongst 
the  manes,  every  rider  "  finish- 
ing "  with  bent  body  and 
whirling  heels,  the  air  full  of 
clods  of  earth,  flecks  of  foam, 
and  the  yells,  thuddings,  and 
jingling  hurly-burly  of  a  charg- 
ing squadron.  The  flying  Boers 
do  not  yell,  but  bend  anxiously 
over  the  horses'  necks,  legs  still, 
the  one  spur  being  well  "  home" 
all  the  time.  This  is  going  to 
be  a  nearer  thing  than  they 
bargained  for!  The  grey  plo- 
ver get  up  screeching  before 
them,  and  the  Dutchmen  in- 
stinctively remember  a  lesson 
taught  by  these  birds,  which 
their  fathers  have  watched  a 
hundred  years.  "  When  in 
danger,  separate."  Insensibly 
the  distance  between  man  and 
man  increases,  until  under  the 
shelter  of  a  crest  line  of  grass 
they  turn  sharply  outwards 
from  each  other,  and  seem  to 
melt  in  various  directions  into 
the  expanse  of  veldt,  each  head- 
ing for  where  he  knows  his  com- 
rades to  be  lying  in  wait.  The 
pursuing  cavalry  split  up  too ; 
twenty  bear  to  the  left,  twenty 
keep  on,  ten  to  the  right,  down 
a  long  dip  which  ends  in  a 
donga  under  a  little  ruined 
farm,  each  with  the  bobbing 
figures  of  two  Boers  in  front. 
And  so  on  for  a  few  breathless 
minutes  more,  until  the  horses 
begin  to  sob  and  waver,  and 
the  reins  become  slippery  from 


their  sweat.  Suddenly  crash  ! 
from  the  extreme  left,  Captain 
B.'s  party  has  run  into  the 
ambuscade  !  But  the  Boers 
have  fired  too  soon,  and  our 
men  are  off  and  letting  drive 
into  them  in  no  time.  Crash  ! 
again  from  the  extreme  right, 
the  ten  are  in  for  it,  but  they 
too  can  dismount  and  return 
the  fire.  A  little  later,  crash ! 
for  the  third  time,  from  the 
front,  where  the  British  party 
has  outstripped  its  flankers  by 
more  than  a  mile.  Here's  a 
pretty  kettle  of  fish  !  The 
firing  is  tremendous,  sounding 
from  a  half  circle  of  five  miles 
or  so,  a  curious  sound  to  one 
watching  from  the  observation- 
post,  coming  apparently  from 
the  featureless  ground  itself, 
for  not  a  man,  Boer  or  Briton, 
is  visible  for  a  time,  all  being 
flat  in  the  grass.  The  left- 
hand  party  is  firing  volleys, 
the  peculiar  tearing,  ripping 
sound  of  which  punctuates  the 
incessant  rat-tat  of  the  inde- 
pendent fire  from  the  other 
detachments,  and  the  hollow 
tapping  of  the  Mausers  echoing 
all  over  the  veldt  outside  the 
half  circle.  The  foremost  party 
is  most  hotjy  engaged;  a  regular 
scrimmage  of  rifle  fire  is  going 
on  away  out  there ;  and  the 
right  detachment,  having  ap- 
parently silenced  the  fire  of  their 
few  opponents,  determine  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  by  advanc- 
ing to  the  farm  from  whence 
they  may  be  able  to  assist  their 
friends  by  an  enfilading  fire. 

Just  as  they  rise  and  hur- 
riedly mount,  the  gun,  which 
had  laboured  out  of  camp  in 
charge  of  the  infantry,  booms 
from  the  spur  behind,  and  the 
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shell  smashes  dustily  into  the 
farm  building.  A  lucky  shot, 
indeed,  for  out  dash  thirty 
Dutchmen,  rush  to  their  ponies 
hidden  behind  the  walls,  and 
scamper  off  down  the  donga. 
Rejoice,  ye  dauntless  ten !  an- 
other few  yards  and  you  would 
have  been  into  that  trap :  the 
Boers  had  only  stopped  firing 
because  they  couldn't  see  you, 
and  asked  nothing  better  than 
the  advance  you  contemplated  ! 
But  they  are  off  now,  and  the 
men  occupy  the  farm.  But  it  is 
too  far  back  after  all  to  enable 
them  to  shoot  past  Captain 
H.'s  party  on  the  left  front, 
who  are  still  at  it  hammer-and- 
tongs.  They  can  see  the  thirty 
Boers  slowly  moving  up  a  slope 
far  ahead  out  of  range,  so  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  a  farther 
advance.  Nor  is  there  for  500 
yards  or  so,  but  just  as  they 
top  a  rise  that  distance  ahead, 
thirty  other  lurking  Dutchmen 
spring  up  almost  on  top  of 
them.  The  surprise  is  ap- 
parently mutual ;  such  a  bang- 
ing was  never  heard,  nor,  luckily 
for  our  men,  a  more  innocuous 
one.  They  retire  slowly,  some 
on  foot,  some  still  mounted,  who 
turn  in  the  saddle  and  fire  until 
the  magazine  is  empty,  when 
they  jog  on  again,  reloading  in 
all  haste.  The  horse  of  a  Kafir 
scout  and  one  of  a  corporal  are 
shot,  and  fall  confusedly,  gazing 
wildly  around.  Poor  beasts, 
this  quarrel  is  none  of  theirs ; 
hard  that  they  must  bear  so 
heavy  a  share  in  it :  so  they 
die,  feebly  kicking  and  stretch- 
ing their  handsome  heads  to 
the  pitiless  sky  for  air.  The 
Kafir  is  furious,  and  were  the 
situation  less  intense  his  fury 


would  be  ludicrous.  He  turns 
towards  the  Boers,  leaping  and 
dancing  in  anger,  and  pouring 
forth  floods  of  Basuto  profanity 
at  his  foes.  Oh  for  a  broad- 
bladed  assegai  and  a  shield  of 
bison  hide, — the  braves  of  the 
Quathlamba  have  stormed 
through  worse  fire  than  this 
and  arrived!  This  place  was 
gay  enough  once,  "but  some- 
thing ails  it  now,"  when  the 
mountain  fighting  men  must 
tamely  fall  unarmed  in  the 
midst  of  fighting.  But  the 
white  guide  who  is  with  this 
party  (as  he  is  ever  where  the 
risk  is  greatest,  he  not  being 
paid  for  fighting — nay,  being 
forbidden  to  fight !)  takes  com- 
mand of  the  angry  brave,  and 
orders  him  back  to  camp.  So 
he  starts  him  off  on  that 
wonderful  dog-trot  which  will 
take  a  native  forty  miles  in  the 
day,  and  disappears  campwards 
untouched,  stopping  now  and 
again  to  hurl  his  anathema  at 
the  sniping  Dutchmen.  The 
latter  have  ceased  the  pur- 
suit, fearing  an  ambush  (game- 
keepers do  not  get  caught  in 
weasel  -  traps !),  and  the  party 
of  Britons  takes  up  position  at 
the  farm,  unwilling  to  retire 
farther  and  unable  to  advance. 
Meanwhile  on  the  left  Cap- 
tain B.'s  party,  similarly 
blocked,  have  been  blazing 
away  uninterruptedly.  The 
Boers  here  have  been  rein- 
forced, and,  becoming  bold, 
have  shown  themselves  once 
or  twice  as  they  galloped  or 
crawled  to  better  firing  posi- 
tions, paying  for  their  temerity 
with  one  or  two  men  hors  de 
combat.  The  horse  of  one  is 
wounded,  and  becomes  un- 
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manageable,  carrying  its  rider 
into  full  view  during  a  pause 
in  the  firing,  in  which  the 
silence  is  for  a  moment  ab- 
solute. But  an  old  Canadian 
sergeant  is  squinting  along  his 
rifle-barrel  —  bang  !  The  gal- 
loping horse  stops,  though  it 
is  not  he  who  is  shot,  and  the 
little  black  figure  on  top  tilts 
slowly  sideways  and  falls  stiffly 
to  the  ground,  like  a  tin  soldier 
from  his  peg  on  the  scarlet 
saddle  of  lead.  But  in  a  mo- 
ment two  Boers  are  kneeling 
beside  him,  and  the  limp  thing 
on  the  ground  is  swung  over  a 
saddle  and  borne  off  like  a  sack 
of  meal,  head  and  legs  flapping 
aimlessly  on  either  side  of  the 
startled  horse.  Then  the  rapid 
firing  commences  again  from 
both  sides ;  but  as  both  sides 
have  good  cover  behind  ant- 
heaps  little  damage  is  done  by 
the  hundreds  of  bullets  which 
rip  through  the  dry  grass, — a 
horse  or  two  wounded,  a  man 
shot  through  the  shoulder, 
several  men  grazed,  and  much 
clothing  miraculously  riddled. 

Until  war  ceases,  which  will 
be  the  greatest  miracle  of  all,  it 
will  always  be  the  exhibition- 
ground  of  miracles.  How  can 
a  bullet  puncture  a  man's  coat 
behind  and  before,  or  pierce  his 
boot  and  sock  and  be  gravely 
shaken  out  of  both,  without 
wounding  him?  Yet  I  have 
seen  both  these  things  happen. 
And  what  mysterious  channel 
does  the  human  body  contain 
which  leads  a  bullet  dexterously 
around  theheart,  ahair's-breadth 
from  the  seat  of  life,  yet  never 
rending  it,  —  a  phenomenon 
vouched  for  by  more  than 
one  army  surgeon?  Shells 
have  burst  thunderously  be- 


tween the  very  legs  of  soldiers 
and  left  them  still  soldiers. 
Pom-pom  shells  of  two  inches 
diameter  have  passed  through 
legs  and  arms  without  shatter- 
ing the  bone  or  bursting  at  the 
impact,  though  there  appears 
to.  be  literally  no  room  for  such 
a  merciful  performance.  In 
fact,  a  history  of  the  escapes  in 
war  would  be  wild  reading  even 
after  a  course  of  Munchausen. 

So  much  for  the  left  and 
right, — we  may  leave  them  to 
their  bang -banging  and  hair- 
breadth 'scapes,  and  proceed 
to  the  front,  where  brisk  doings 
will  be  presently  to  the  fore. 
This  central  party  had,  as 
already  related,  moved  far  in 
advance  of  its  flankers  before 
the  latter  became  engaged, 
to  find  itself  blocked,  as  they 
had  been  blocked,  by  a  strong 
body  of  riflemen  ahead.  But, 
unlike  the  others,  Captain  H.'s 
men  soon  became  agreeably 
aware  that  their  fire  is  mas- 
tering that  of  the  Boers,  which 
dwindles  slowly  before  them, 
rifle  by  rifle  ceasing :  first  that 
bearded  old  tory  firing  black 
powder  on  the  right  finds  his 
cherished  Westley  -  Richards, 
for  whose  sake  he  spurned  the 
spick-and-span  Mauser  offered 
him,  outclassed,  so  slithers  un- 
ostentatiously down  his  slope 
and  rides  off,  and  his  heavy 
leaden  bullets  smack  the  ground 
no  more ;  then  a  Boer  who  has 
been  making  marvellous  shoot- 
ing from  behind  a  high  ant-heap 
discovers  that  his  too  marked 
shelter  is  being  far  too  fre- 
quently chipped  and  pow- 
dered for  comfort,  and  he  too 
quits  it  without  advertisement ; 
another  has  his  hat  whisked 
from  his  head  with  a  cold  and 
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horrible  little  breeze  through 
his  hair  ;  another  has  his  rifle- 
stock  shivered  in  his  hand  as 
he  raises  the  weapon  to  refill; 
another  behind  a  conspicuous 
stone  finds  himself  under  such 
a  beating  hail  of  British  bullets 
that  he  dare  not  fire  at  all,  and 
so  on.  Few  Boers  can  stand 
punishment  on  equal  terms, 
though  they  will  bear  the 
most  terrific  hammering  if 
they  seem  to  hold  the  trumps. 
So  these  thirty  or  so  melt,  and 
a  chuckle  of  gratification  not 
unmixed  with  relief  runs  along 
Captain  H.'s  grovelling,  sweat- 
ing twenty.  A  moment's  pause, 
a  tentative  shot  or  two  at  the 
innocent  grass  and  ant-heaps, 
and  "  pass  the  word  to  retire  "  ! 
They  mount  and  move  back 
in  widely  extended  order,  the 
firing  on  both  flanks  has  ceased 
for  a  while,  and  all  seems  over : 
a  sporting  little  affair,  let  us 
get  back  to  lunch,  canter-r-r-r  ! 
The  word  of  command  is  re- 
echoed, British  fashion,  from 
KC.O.  to  N.C.O.,  and  repeated 
jovially  by  most  of  the  men. 
Canter  boys !  Another  little 
reminiscence  has  been  laid 
down,  not  unworthy  of  de- 
canting forty  years  hence 
in  cosy  moments  around  the 
fire  at  home — a  thing  that  has 
been,  a  fact,  is  true  vintage. 
Curious  now  to  consider  how 
satisfied  we  have  all  been 
with  frothy  draughts  of  what 
might  be,  or  might  have  been, 
in  our  post-prandial  speculations, 
productive  often  of  heartburn 
and  the  other  ills  born  of  un- 
sound elixirs. 

But  it  is  unwise  to  holloa  at 
any  time,  proverbially  so  until 
the  wood  is  well  behind  !  And 
a  great  and  sudden  silence  falls 


on  Captain  H.  and  his  chatter- 
ing, cantering  command,  when 
a  Mauser  shot  cracks  from  the 
top  of  an  undulation  directly 
ahead  of  them,  like  the  sound 
of  a  breaking  stick,  then  an- 
other, a  dozen  others,  and  once 
more  the  bullets  begin  to  spit 
and  whizz  around  them.  Boers 
between  them  and  camp — how 
did  they  get  there  ?  Easily 
enough  :  the  band  retiring  up 
the  slope  before  the  dauntless 
ten  on  the  right  had  seen  the  sit- 
uation as  on  a  plaster-of -Paris 
plan  from  their  height, — three 
little  isolated  British  parties 
with  two  thousand  yards  and 
multitudinous  hollows  between 
each  ;  what  more  simple  than  to 
stream  in  line  ahead,  Nelson- 
wise,  down  the  deepest,  which 
is  also  the  directest,  of  the  dips 
between  the  British  right  and 
centre,  backing  topsails  on  a 
rise  behind  both !  And  done 
instanter,  at  a  furious  gallop, 
most  dashing  of  conceptions 
and  executions  to  a  spectator, 
with  a  plucky  racing  figure  on 
a  thoroughbred  pony  well  ahead 
to  show  the  way.  Now,  Captain 
H.,  a  good  deal  depends  on  how 
'that  brain  and  nerve  of  yours 
serve  you  in  the  next  tenth 
part  of  a  minute — twenty  men's 
lives,  and  perhaps  the  destina- 
tion of  their  souls,  this  being 
liable  or  entitled  to  alteration 
if  more  life  be  engineered  out 
of  this  fix  for  their  bodies  by 
you.  Or  at  least  twenty  men's 
honours,  and  as  in  war  the  less 
includes  the  greater,  something 
of  the  honour  of  ten  thousand 
times  twenty  men  hangs  this 
instant  on  your  word.  Which 
is  it  to  be,  "  Hands  up ! "  or 
"  Charge  !  ! "  The  word  is 
taken  out  of  our  mouth,  no 
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trumpet  ever  blared  it  louder, 
a  splendid  word,  whether  from 
brass  or  human  throat !  And 
with  heads  down  and  heels  in, 
they  charge.  It  must  be  a 
gallant  sight  to  see  the  grey 
boar  not  die,  but  burst  his  way 
through  those  who  hem  him  in ; 
the  fine  old  Indian  hunting- 
song  might  have  spared  a  verse 
for  it.  With  lowered  rifles  these 
trapped  English  boars  thunder 
up  the  gentle  slope,  the  dust  of 
hundreds  of  bullets  meeting  the 
cloud  from  their  horses'  hoofs 
in  a  yellow  confusion :  they 
close  with  the  scattered  line  of 
Dutchmen  at  the  top, — some  of 
whom  are  mounted,  some  kneel- 
ing, some  leaping  into  the 
saddle, — crash  through  it,  and 
tear  down  the  other  side.  A 
roar  arises  at  that  tremendous 
meeting  and  parting,  a  roar  of 
rifles,  and  blaspheming,  cheering 
voices ;  some  of  the  Boers  upon 
the  ground  cock  their  weapons 
up  sideways  and  snap  at  the 
galloping  horsemen ;  the  latter 
turn  theirs  downwards  and  snap 
back,  holding  the  heavy  arms 
like  pistols.  "  Thumbs  up ! 
thumbs  down ! "  death  and 
mercy  seem  equally  balanced 
in  this  modern  arena.  One, 
two,  three  Britons  are  down, 
falling  like  avalanches,  from 
which  friend  and  foe  alike 
recoil  outwards,  jingling,  rolling 
masses  of  overwhelmed  horses 
and  humanity.  But  some  of 
our  wobbling  rifles  wobble  on 
to  a  mark,  three  or  four  Dutch- 
men bite  the  dust  with  shrill 
cries  (every  Boer,  whether  in 
pain  or  pleasure,  pipes  like  a 
hysterical  woman),  peering  up 
at  the  horsemen  dashing  by 
with  the  distressed  look  of  men 
who  know  that  they  have  sud- 


denly come  to  the  end  of  all 
things — an  indescribable  and 
unforgettable  look,  set  apart 
of  all  human  expressions  for 
violent  death.  But  now  all 
living  Boers  are  mounted  and 
galloping  with  the  troopers 
in  an  extraordinary  pell-mell 
of  yelling,  blundering  figures ; 
here  an  Englishman  dash- 
ing forward,  lying  along  his 
horse's  neck,  with  Boers  all 
around  him,  shouting  to  him 
to  "  hands  up  ! "  here  a  Boer 
similarly  surrounded.  There  is 
no  firing  for  a  time,  only  a 
whirlwind  of  speed  and  shout- 
ing. "  There's  the  commandant, 
shoot  him ! "  yells  a  youthful 
Boer  pointing  to  the  figure  of 
the  officer  galloping  amidst  the 
melde,  whose  mourning -bound 
arm  had  betrayed  him.  Some 
one's  rifle  bangs,  and  some  one 
is  down,  not  the  officer,  who 
fires  right  and  left  with  his 
revolver,  glancing  rapidly  from 
side  to  side.  Boers  hate  re- 
volvers, and  a  circle  of  thirty 
yards  is  soon  clear  around  him. 
A  trooper  finds  his  bridle 
gripped  on  both  sides  by  two 
Boers  who  close  in  upon  him  at 
full  speed.  "  Hands  up  !  hands 
up  !  "  He  .flings  his  rifle  across 
to  the  left  and  pulls  trigger; 
his  left  hand  assailant  tumbles 
outwards,  swinging  his  arms 
and  coughing  horribly,  shot 
through  the  side,  seeming  to 
leap  from  the  saddle  as  he  dies. 
The  right-hand  Boer  lets  go, 
and  is  for  making  off,  but  is 
shot  by  some  one  else  as  he 
slews  away.  Five  Boers  are 
then  captured  on  the  right,  but, 
cunning  fellows,  they  will  not 
gallop,  and  soon  drop  behind 
into  safety !  And  now  the 
chase,  which  has  rushed  on  for 
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but  a  ten-th  of  the  time  we  have 
taken  in  narrating  it,  sweeps 
down  a  slope  past  some  "  pans  " 
half -fall  of  water,  with  tre- 
mendous shouting  and  clamour, 
the  Boers  yelling  like  madmen, 
firing  but  little,  it  being  difficult 
to  load  and  shoot  at  such  a 
pace  down  hill :  the  troopers 
swearing  like  troopers  over  their 
shoulders  back  at  them,  for  the 
corn  -  fed  horses  are  wearing 
down  the  grass-fed,  which  are 
now  galloping  but  two  feet  to 
the  former's  yard,  then  one 
foot,  then  no  feet, — the  Boers 
must  stop.  As  they  do  so  they 
leap  to  the  ground,  taking 
hasty  snapshots  at  the  reced- 
ing figures,  who  disappear  into 
safety  at  last,  every  man  look- 
ing back  over  his  shoulder,  still 
yelling,  until  the  sound  of  them 
grows  faint,  and  finally  dies 
away  altogether,  leaving  the 
veldt  to  silence  and  the  Boers. 
For  the  other  parties  have  with- 
drawn unpursued,  and  can  be 
seen  clustered  together  on  the 
summit  of  the  observation-post, 
with  Captain  H.'s  breathless, 
exulting  detachment  dribbling 
up  to  them  from  below,  seven 
short  at  the  roll-call  on  the 
top. 

For  at  the  "pans"  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope  several  things 
had  happened.  Two  men  be- 
ing dismounted,*  one  slightly 
wounded,  and  the  horses  of 
both  shot,  one  threw  his  rifle 
into  the  water,  and  the  other 
hid  himself  amongst  the  vegeta- 
tion on  its  margin,  both  acts  un- 
noticed by  the  galloping  Boers. 
The  unarmed  man  was  shortly 
after  taken  prisoner  by  a  party 
of  Dutchmen  straggling  behind, 
and  was  promptly  stripped  and 
released.  As  his  captors  moved 


off,  the  concealed  nymph  in  the 
rushes  opened  fire  on  them,  to 
their  intense  bewilderment,  re- 
maining undiscovered  in  spite 
of  their  circular  canterings. 
Finally  the  baffled  Dutchmen 
drew  off  altogether,  their  re- 
tirement hastened  by  the  ac- 
curate sniping  of  the  submerged 
trooper,  who  then  cautiously  left 
his  lair  and  actually  succeeded 
in  stalking  his  way  back  to  his 
friends  on  the  observation-post, 
a  dripping,  chuckling  figure, 
with  an  experience  surely  un- 
equalled in  the  annals  of  war ! 
Another  had  fallen  just  short 
of  these  water -holes,  his  horse 
being  killed,  and  his  leg  so  en- 
tangled in  the  stirrup  leathers 
that  he  was  forced  to  lie  help- 
less beside  his  slain  steed.  And 
so  lying,  he  was  "reduced  into 
possession"  by  a  couple  of  Dutch- 
men. "  Are  you  wounded  ?  " 
"No."  "Then  you're  safe 
enough ! "  and  the  two  trotted 
on.  But  after  a  little  strug- 
gling the  foot  was  released,  and 
the  angry  trooper  sought  re- 
venge by  opening  fire  on  any 
Boers  within  his  range  of  vision. 
Naturally  enough,  he  was  soon 
surrounded,  and  forcibly  dis- 
armed, and  his  humiliation  com- 
pleted by  being  placed  under 
the  eye  of  an  armed  Dutch  boy 
of  twelve  years  or  so,  who  con- 
ducted him  at  the  trot  a  long 
way  to  the  rear,  and  on  his 
sinking  to  the  ground  out  of 
breath,  left  him  to  join  the  fun 
in  front.  Then,  as  he  lay  pant- 
ing, lo !  a  woman  !  A  woman 
on  horseback,  with  riding  habit 
and  side-saddle  complete !  Venus 
emerging  at  Dieppe  would  not 
cause  more  utter  amazement 
amongst  the  bathers  than  this 
trim  female  to  the  battle-stained 
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breathless  figure  upon  the 
ground.  And  no  Boer  Bellona 
either!  there  is  a  conciseness 
about  her  English,  and  a  humor- 
ous sub-twinkle  in  its  import, 
that  can  only  hail  from  the  land 
of  Tammany  and  Mark  Twain. 
"Say,  are  you  wounded?" 
"  No,"  again ;  one  can  imagine 
in  what  accents  !  "  Then  take 
off  your  boots  ! "  Lucifer  him- 
self, lying  floating  many  a  rood, 
would  have  to  obey !  The  ap- 
parition receives  them,  and, 
tying  them  together  by  the 
laces  in  a  business-like  way 
that  speaks  of  "dry -goods 
stores"  away  West,  gravely 
slings  them  over  her  saddle- 
crutch  and  turns  '  away.  The 
Boers  want  boots.  "Now, 
slide ! "  says  she  over  her  shoul- 
der. "  Slide  !  "  Are  we  waking 
or  dreaming  ?  But  she  is  gone, 
and  the  mystery  of  her  being 
gone  with  her.  Upon  what 
relation  she  bears  to  that  gang 
ahead  only  luck  and  years  of 
head  -  scratching  will  throw 
light.  Stay!  That  huge, hand- 
some, red-bearded  commandant 
who  galloped  on  his  thorough- 
bred ahead  of  his  troop  !  Does 
he,  like  Alexander,  take  the  field 
with  Thais  ?  It  is  a  scandalous 
but  fascinating  thought ;  away 
with  it !  And  in  the  mean- 
time we  "slide,"  bootless  and 
ashamed,  conscious  of  having 
sipped  at  yet  another  mystery 
of  this  mysterious  race  and  land. 
And  we,  now  that  it  is  all 
over,  and  the  two  poor  dead 
buried, — brought  in  by  the  am- 
bulance with  blue  holes  in  their 


chests  and  foreheads, — can  sip  at 
many  more.  A  strange  people 
these  Boers,  with  cowardice  and 
heroism,  murder  and  mercy, 
so  wonderfully  intermingled  in 
their  composition.  Why  do 
they  spare  their  prisoners  (as 
they  did  many  this  day)  and 
cruelly  slaughter  innocent  men 
under  the  white  flag,  as  they  have 
done  this  very  day  on  which  we 
write  ? l  Why  do  they  surrender 
in  thousands,  yet  fight  on  with 
insensate"  gallantry  in  hun- 
dreds ?  There  is  no  answer. 
No  one  has  understood,  or  ever 
will  understand,  the  Boers : 
they  have  flung  themselves  into 
illegibility  before  the  type  was 
cast  by  which  one  could  read 
them.  Call  them  cruel,  call 
them  humane,  call  them  brave 
or  pusillanimous,  call  them  sand 
or  call  them  adamant,  gazette 
them  (being  much  annoyed  with 
them)  as  "insensate,"2  or  in 
kindly  ignorant  Hobhouseism 
blubber  over  them  as  an  ill-used 
people  rightly  struggling  to  be 
free,  you  will  have  right  on  your 
side  in  any  of  these  labellings. 
For  the  Boer  character  is  a 
strangely  cut  diamond,  with  so 
many  facets  of  pure  water,  and 
so  many  oft  pure  dross  and  flaws, 
that  the  expert  has  yet  to  live 
who  can  value  it.  Some  pish  it 
down  as  valueless,  some  puff  it 
up  as  priceless ;  both,  as  pishers 
and  puffers  usually  are,  being 
noisily  wrong.  But  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  diamond,  nevertheless, 
and  Englishmen  will  do  wrong 
to  be  ashamed  that  it  has  broken 
many  a  good  tool  in  the  cutting. 


1  September  26,  1901.     An  officer  going  out  to  meet  a  flag  of  truce  was  shot 
dead  through  the  back  as  he  turned  to  leave  at  the  close  of  the  interview. 


2  See  despatch  of  August  23,  1901. 
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THERE  were  five  of  us  on  the 
train.  First,  the  "Skipper," 
nominally  head  of  the  party, 
who  was  beginning  to  slough 
off  the  respectability  of  a  K.C. 
and  to  emerge  rn  his  true  self 
as  a  somewhat  disreputable 
savage  of  aquatic  proclivities. 
Secondly,  Candida,  who  is  un- 
happily incapable  of  divesting 
herself  of  her  clear  common- 
sense,  but  with  whom  a  man 
would  go  tiger-shooting,  if  that 
sport  ever  came  in  his  way. 
Thirdly,  the  Cicala,  the  actual 
commander-in-chief.  The  doc- 
tors say  she  has  a  "heart," 
though  none  of  her  friends  has 
ever  been  able  to  detect  any 
trace  of  such  an  organ  in  her 
composition.  The  "heart"  is 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  an 
attack  of  rheumatic  fever  in 
early  infancy,  and  serves  as  an 
excellent  pretext  for  not  pad- 
dling when  the  sun  is  hot,  or 
for  spurring  others  to  extra 
exertion  by  crushing  sarcasm 
when  any  work  has  to  be  done. 
Fourthly,  the  Laird,  fresh  from 
South  Africa,  who  is  travelling 
here  under  the  impression  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with 
his  lungs,  though  he  slept  for 
three  weeks  in  a  leaky  tent, 
between  a  marsh  on  one  side 
and  some  10,000  square  miles 
of  water  on  the  other,  and 
looked  as  bronzed  and  healthy 
as  a  newly-landed  bluejacket 
at  the  end  of  it.  Fifthly,  the 
Englishman,  who  follows  the 
Cicala's  example  in  assuming 
an  attitude  of  Buddha  -  like 
tranquillity  when  there  is  any 
special  call  for  physical  effort. 


We  reached  the  end  of  our 
journey  after  sunset,  and  the 
Skipper  covered  himself  with 
glory  by  picking  out  our  cook 
and  his  wife  and  papoose  from 
a  covey  of  dusky  half-breeds  at 
the  first  shot.  Then  we  hired 
a  waggon;  loaded  it  with 
tents,  canoes,  gun- cases,  car- 
tridge-boxes, and  baggage  of 
all  sorts,  till  it  resembled  a  fur- 
niture -  removal  van  ;  mounted 
our  new  retainers  on  the  top 
of  the  pile ;  and  finally  walked 
up  to  the  hotel  by  a  side  street 
to  look  as  if  we  didn't  belong 
to  it. 

We  had  to  paint  one  of  the 
canoes  overnight,  by  the  light 
of  a  lantern,  and  the  men  went 
to  bed  dappled  with  patches  of 
bright  green,  which  they  con- 
fidently declared  would  wear 
away  in  time  by  a  natural  pro- 
cess of  attrition :  anyhow,  they 
were  certainly  not  going  to  sit 
up  until  they  had  washed  them 
off.  Next  morning  the  Skipper 
was  in  his  element  buying  pro- 
visions in  the  country  store, 
and  holding  interminable  con- 
sultations with  Candida  and 
the  Laird ;  while  the  Cicala 
and  the  Englishman  were  try- 
ing on  straw  hats  at  20  cents 
a-piece,  eating  plums  out  of  a 
basket,  and  assenting  cheer- 
fully and  indiscriminately  to 
every  proposition  mooted  by 
the  other  three.  It  was  high 
noon  of  the  hottest  day  in  the 
summer  before  we  got  under 
way,  and  the  girls  looked  rue- 
fully at  their  white  hands,  and 
wondered  how  long  it  would 
take  for  the  tan  to  wear  off  on 
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their  return.  In  the  first  canoe 
were  Candida,  the  Laird,  and 
a  half-breed  boy,  specially  en- 
gaged to  paddle  the  thirty 
miles  or  so  we  had  to  travel 
before  reaching  our  camping- 
ground.  In  the  second  were 
the  Skipper,  the  Cicala,  and 
the  Englishman,  the  first  named 
regarding  his  crew  as  quite  ir- 
responsible and  not  to  be  trusted 
out  of  range  of  his  own  eyes  so 
long  as  canoe  work  had  to  be 
done.  Lastly,  and  most  im- 
portant, came  the  bot.  The 
latter  word  is  Cree-English  for 
"boat,"  and  is  applied  to  a 
rough  -  built,  flat  -  bottomed 
scow,  propelled  by  one  or  two 
pair  of  sculls  and — under  fav- 
ourable circumstances  —  by  a 
sail  improvised  from  the  near- 
est blanket. 

Our  particular  bot  was  christ- 
ened Ethel  at  the  bow,  after 
the  papoose,  and  Dasy  at  the 
stern,  after  somebody  unknown, 
and  was  capable  of  carrying 
a  quite  extraordinary  amount 
of  dunnage  and  of  crew.  How 
those  Indians  ever  managed  to 
stow  away  four  tents,  poles, 
provisions,  guns,  ammunition, 
all  the  clothes  of  the  party 
except  what  they  had  on  their 
backs,  cooking  utensils,  and  all 
manner  of  odds  and  ends,  and 
yet  leave  themselves  room  to 
work  the  oars,  is  a  great  mys- 
tery; but  they  did  it,  and  the 
Ethel -Dasy  bowled  along  at 
two  knots  an  hour,  looking 
like  an  overgrown  gondola. 

We  only  went  far  enough  to 
feel  we  were  getting  away  from 
civilisation  on  the  first  day, 
and  camped  under  a  grove  of 
trees  near  the  river-bank,  with 
the  distant  tinkle  of  the  cow- 


bells to  soothe  us  to  sleep,  and 
the  fervent  blessings  of  the 
Laird,  when  the  mosquitoes 
called  him  in  the  morning,  to 
wake  us  up.  The  sky  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  was 
fading  from  milky  opal  to  tur- 
quoise ;  and  the  Skipper  looked 
pityingly  at  the  two  Old  Coun- 
try men,  and  prophesied  that 
they  would  have  mighty  little 
epidermis  left  on  them  by  this 
time  to-morrow.  It  may  be 
stated  at  once  that  his  forecast 
turned  out  perfectly  correct, 
and  that  the  Laird  and  the 
Englishman,  both  fair -haired 
men,  peeled  like  dragon -flies 
all  over;  and  also  that  the 
Skipper,  who  is  naturally  near- 
ly as  dark  as  an  Indian,  lost 
the  skin  off  his  wrists,  and 
made  more  fuss  over  it  than 
the  other  two  put  together. 
It  was  one  of  the  hottest 
paddles  on  record:  there  was 
not  a  breath  of  wind ;  the  sun 
beat  back  off  the  water  as 
from  the  roof  of  a  conserva- 
tory; the  men  set  their  teeth 
and  worked  grimly,  while  the 
girls  vainly  tried  to  improvise 
some  sort  of  shade  out  of  pil- 
low-cases rigged  up  on  sticks. 
The  Cicala  considers  that  the 
monologue  which  she  dignifies 
by  the  name  of  conversation 
more  than  compensates  for  any 
work  with  the  paddle  on  her 
part;  but  even  that  played 
out  at  last,  and  she  lay  pros- 
trate in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe,  murmuring  incoherences 
about  the  effect  of  sunstroke 
on  a  specially  constructed 
brain.  The  Laird  is  consider- 
ably over  a  fathom  in  length 
when  he  is  pulled  out  straight, 
and  the  effort  of  coiling  him- 
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self  up  to  fit  between  the 
thwarts  tells  on  him  severely, 
even  when  his  joints  have  got 
properly  oiled  up. 

Mile  after  mile  we  put  be- 
hind us,  the  long  silver  rib- 
bon widening  gradually  as  we 
neared  the  forks  and  slanted 
into  the  west  channel,  picking 
out  one  landmark  after  an- 
other, and  noting  silently  how 
the  contour  had  changed  owing 
to  the  abnormally  high  water 
this  year,  till  at  last  the  Eng- 
lishman in  the  bow  of  the 
foremost  canoe  gasped  out  the 
words  "Thalassa!  Thalassa!" 
and  we  all  sat  up  to  stare 
out  at  the  wide  expanse  of 
inland  sea  that  lay  like  a 
polished  shield  between  us  and 
the  sky-line. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  sur- 
face to  the  north  turned  to 
blue  steel,  and  we  hoisted  the 
white  sails  quickly  till  the 
light  craft  careened  over  and 
water  began  to  purl  and  ripple 
past  our  bows.  On  our  port 
side  lay  the  long,  low,  willow- 
fringed  shore,  bordered  with  a 
strip  of  gleaming  sand  up  which 
small  creaming  breakers  were 
beginning  to  tumble  confusedly 
over  one  another.  Behind  that 
a  broken  girdle  of  trees — maple, 
poplar,  and  mountain  ash — and 
behind  them  the  great  swamp ; 
acres  and  acres  of  bright  green 
flags  and  darker  rushes  and 
cane  -  coloured  reeds,  mottled 
with  patches  of  shimmering 
water  and  cleft  through  the 
middle  by  the  broad,  clear 
channel.  Directly  in  front  of 
us,  but  some  miles  distant,  a 
long  peninsula  ran  out  from  the 
mainland  and  hung  poised  on 
the  surface  of  the  lake  like  a 
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slender  blue  javelin ;  while  far 
away  astern  the  lighthouse,  a 
tiny  pillar  of  dazzling  white, 
seemed  to  deepen  the  azure  of 
the  sky  behind.  To  the  north 
the  island  of  Grand  Marais 
showed  the  tops  of  the  trees 
above  a  line  of  vaporous  mi- 
rage, and  everywhere  else  was 
open  sea  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach. 

We  camped  about  a  hundred 
feet  from  the  shore,  with  our 
three  tents  side  by  side  facing 
the  lake,  and  the  Indians  a 
pistol  -  shot  away  among  the 
trees  near  the  marsh.  The 
natives  are  practically  immune 
to  mosquito  poison  ;  but  the 
rest  of  us  preferred  more  open 
ground,  and  our  view  in  front 
was  obstructed  by  nothing 
higher  than  a  few  dwarf 
bushes  of  red  willow,  and  here 
and  there  little  patches  of 
what  our  followers  warned  us 
was  "rattlesnake  ivy,"  which 
would  sting  like  a  nettle,  caus- 
ing a  rash  that  lasted  for 
months,  and  was  reputed  in 
some  cases  to  be  recurrent  for 
years  afterwards.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  none  of  us  suffered 
from  it  at  all,  and  we  soon 
learned  to  treat  it  with  con- 
tempt —  though  at  first  we 
walked  warily,  and  never  re- 
moved our  shoes  till  we  were 
on  the  sandy  beach. 

The  extra  hand  was  de- 
spatched to  the  nearest  Indian 
who  was  the  owner  of  a  hay- 
rick, to  beg,  borrow,  buy,  or 
steal  enough  hay  to  make  beds, 
— a  job  which  entailed  a  journey 
of  some  six  miles  by  the  time 
he  had  collected  the  necessary 
material.  Meanwhile  we  were 
busy  enough  unrolling  blankets, 
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opening  provision  -  boxes,  and 
stowing  away  guns  and  am- 
munition -  cases.  George,  our 
cook,  and  his  wife  lit  a  fire, 
and  fried  enormous  quantities 
of  bacon  and  all  the  remain- 
ing eggs ;  for  we  trusted  to 
our  guns  and  nets,  and  to 
the  wild  plums  and  rasp- 
berries, for  most  of  the  com- 
missariat, and  carried  little 
besides  flour,  bacon,  tea,  sugar, 
maple  syrup,  and  half  a  dozen 
pots  of  marmalade  for  the 
Laird,  to  whom  it  is  a  neces- 
sity of  life. 

Next  day  the  sunlight  woke 
us  early,  and  the  three  men 
raced  down  to  the  lake  with 
an  exultant  whoop  which 
warned  the  girls  that  it  was 
time  to  unpack  their  bathing- 
dresses.  The  joy  of  that  first 
morning  dip !  as  we  swam  out 
over  the  rollers;  round  the 
farthest  post  that  marked  the 
end  of  the  long  fishing-net, 
carefully  set  up  by  our  camp- 
followers  the  previous  evening ; 
and  back — to  dry  on  the  warm 
sand ;  to  get  on  our  flannels, 
and  walk  to  and  fro  with  vast 
bowls  of  porridge  while  we 
discussed  the  prospects  of 
shooting  with  our  Indian  hun- 
ter, who  had  hurried  over  to 
greet  us.  Then  the  girls  came 
up  from  the  water,  treading 
gingerly  on  the  pebbles,  the 
Cicala's  progress  from  the  lake 
to  her  tent  being  punctuated 
by  a  rhythmic  series  of  stac- 
cato screams,  the  result  of  pure 
lightness  of  heart ;  while  Can- 
dida poured  a  flood  of  scorn 
on  her  regardless  head. 

We  were  a  couple  of  miles 
from  our  old  camping -ground, 
which  was  under  water  this 


year,  and  the  Skipper  insisted 
on  paying  it  an  early  visit, 
with  a  view  of  collecting  planks 
from  the  wreckage  of  a  neigh- 
bouring cottage,  long  unin- 
habited, to  build  a  dining 
shanty.  The  cottage  itself 
and  its  outbuildings  were  tilted 
in  all  sorts  of  grotesque  atti- 
tudes, and  the  water  was  two 
feet  deep  in  the  room  where 
we  had  taken  our  meals  on 
stormy  days  the  previous  year, 
many  yards  from  the  channel 
bank.  A  new  creek  had  opened 
up  which  was  quite  navigable 
for  canoes,  and  the  fish  were 
darting  here  and  there  over 
the  sand  where  the  passing 
Icelanders  from  far  up  the 
lake  used  to  moor  their  ships 
and  disembark  to  light  a  camp- 
fire  before  the  last  run  up  the 
river. 

Our  banqueting-hall  was  well 
ventilated,  though  the  architec- 
ture was  simple.  It  was  the 
joint  design  of  the  Skipper  and 
the  Laird,  the  latter  of  whom, 
between  the  sun,  the  mosquitoes, 
and  a  superfluity  of  Celtic  en- 
ergy, had  succeeded  in  working 
himself  into  a  slight  fever, 
which  made  his  friends  a  little 
anxious.  Tnese  two,  with  the 
help  of  the  cook,  planted  four 
corner-posts  at  equal  distances 
apart,  and  overlaid  them  with 
planks  roughly  fixed  on,  with 
sufficient  intervals  to  allow 
peeps  at  the  blue  sky  overhead. 
Candida  pursued  them  with 
handfuls  of  nails,  and  was 
always  at  the  right  point  when 
measurements  had  to  be  taken  ; 
while  the  Englishman  explained 
to  the  sympathising  Cicala  that 
the  fact  of  our  possessing  only 
one  axe  and  one  hammer  un- 
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fortunately  debarred  him  from 
rendering  active  assistance. 

The  thousand  and  one  trifles 
that  require  attending  to  about 
a  camp,  especially  on  the  first 
day,  kept  us  so  busy  during  the 
afternoon  that  it  came  on  us 
like  a  shock  to  see  that  the 
horizon  to  the  north  was  over- 
shadowed with  great  masses  of 
thunder-cloud.  A  tawny  rain- 
storm was  lashing  Grand 
Marais,  and  white  breakers 
were  racing  up  the  line  of 
yellow  sand,  and  licking  in 
among  the  drifted  debris  and 
blackened  roots  of  uptorn  wil- 
lows on  the  shore.  Overhead 
the  sun  was  still  shining,  and 
out  on  the  lake  were  wide 
patches  of  olive-coloured  water 
under  the  blue  sky.  The  sand- 
pipers were  hopping  and  feeding 
along  the  beach,  and  above 
them  the  grey  gulls  wheeled 
and  chattered ;  the  big  green 
canoe  lay  lovingly  alongside  the 
Indian  boat,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  carpeted  with  dark  rushes 
spangled  with  glittering  fish- 
scales  ;  and  a  flight  of  six  teal 
with  outstretched  necks  was 
winging  hurriedly  in  from  open 
sea  to  the  shelter  of  the  marsh 
behind.  The  Indians  stolidly 
continued  their  preparations 
for  dinner,  saying  that  the 
storm  would  not  reach  us  before 
night,  and  we  dragged  up  big 
back-logs  and  piled  them  one 
over  the  other,  hollowing  out 
the  sand  beneath,  to  have  the 
camp-fire  ready  for  immediate 
use. 

That  night  the  Skipper  and 
the  Englishman  lay  tucked 
comfortably  in  their  blankets 
looking  through  the  mosquito 
netting  at  the  wild  play  of  the 


lightning  on  the  tormented 
waters  of  the  lake,  listening  to 
the  long  counter  -  roll  of  the 
thunder  booming  overhead,  and 
hoping  fervently  that  the  others 
were  asleep,  and  that  the  Laird's 
tent  was  proof  against  the 
scourging  of  the  rain.  And 
then,  quite  suddenly,  there  was 
a  blinding  glare,  and  at  the 
same  instant  a  splitting  crash 
that  seemed  to  burst  right 
among  the  very  tents.  The 
Skipper  jumped,  for  he  knew 
that  his  daughters  must  be 
awake  now,  and  he  called 
anxiously  to  the  Cicala  to  know 
whether  she  was  frightened, 
and  that  damsel's  sole  answer 
was  to  pipe  out  cheerily  to  the 
tenant  next  door,  "Did  that 
make  you  nervous,  Laird?" 
The  "cheek"  of  her,  and  the 
relief  of  finding  that  the  girls 
were  all  right,  was  too  much 
for  the  Skipper,  who  lay  back 
and  laughed  loud  and  long; 
and  the  storm  grumbled  itself 
sulkily  away  to  the  south-east. 
Next  morning  the  men  began 
to  chafe  to  be  after  duck,  and 
they  discovered  suddenly  that 
the  inroads  on  the  bacon 
were  getting  serious.  The  two 
hunters,  "Narcisse  Chateleau" 
and  "Favel,"  were  hanging 
about  in  their  light  skiffs  to 
see  what  our  plans  would  be. 
There  was  a  curious  incident, 
by  the  way,  in  connection  with 
the  surname  of  the  latter.  The 
Laird  and  the  Englishman  got 
into  a  discussion  about  his  na- 
tionality, one  contending  that 
he  was  of  Scotch  extraction  on 
the  father's  side  on  account 
of  his  intonation  and  manner 
generally,  the  other  holding 
that  his  name  showed  that  he 
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was  of  French  descent,  citing 
in  support  of  his  argument  the 
accepted  derivation  of  the  ex- 
pression "curry  favour,"  from 
"  favel "  a  yellow  horse.  One 
day  we  had  occasion  to  inquire 
his  Christian  name,  in  order 
to  distinguish  him  from  his 
brother,  and  to  our  astonish- 
ment were  told  that  it  was 
"  Curry,"  though  how  he  came 
by  it  we  were  unable  to  ascer- 
tain. 

To  return  to  the  shooting  : 
we  did  not  want  to  kill  more 
than  we  could  eat,  as  we  knew 
the  birds  would  not  keep  more 
than  forty-eight  hours  in  this 
weather ;  but  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  you  can  eat  when 
you  are  living  in  the  open  air, 
and  working  hard  and  doing 
nothing  simultaneously  all  day. 
We  never  dreamt  of  carving  a 
duck  in  camp  :  a  fork  was  stuck 
into  each  bird  as  it  came,  be  it 
teal  or  mallard,  and  it  was  put  on 
a  plate  and  passed  round,  the  re- 
cipient not  unusually  coming 
back  for  more.  So  that  we  cal- 
culated that  an  average  of  eight 
or  ten  birds  apiece  among  the 
three  would  not  be  extravagant, 
and  put  off  in  different  canoes 
expecting  to  have  our  bag  com- 
plete in  an  hour  or  so.  But  we 
had  not  reckoned  with  a  bright 
sun  and  a  perfect  calm,  still  less 
with  the  alteration  in  the  con- 
ditions owing  to  the  extraordin- 
arily high  water.  The  rise  or 
fall  of  a  few  inches  in  a  par- 
ticular locality  will  make  all  the 
difference  between  a  big  bag 
and  a  blank  day,  and  this  year 
the  rise  is  the  highest  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Where- 
fore even  the  Indians  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  the  birds 


had  gone ;  and  one  of  the  party, 
at  least,  spent  most  of  the  day 
paddling  and  pushing  the  canoe 
through  high  reeds,  over  glitter- 
ing pools  and  lakelets  of  open 
water,  and  past  deserted  mud- 
banks,  while  his  dusky  gillie 
swore  strange  oaths  in  a  patois 
of  French  and  English  and 
Swampy-Cree,  and  called  the 
Red  gods  to  witness  that  all 
the  ducks  must  have  collected 
together  in  some  hidden  corner, 
with  dire  threats  of  what  he 
would  do  when  he  discovered 
their  retreat. 

Now  pushing  and  paddling 
under  a  hot  sun  for  hours  on 
end  is  excellent  exercise  for  the 
muscles,  but  a  little  apt  to  make 
your  hand  shake,  and  upset 
your  nerves  at  the  time,  where- 
fore the  bag  was  small  and 
there  were  several  soul-sickening 
misses  to  look  back  on  in  the 
evening.  But  we  got  our  quota, 
at  all  events,  and  debouched 
from  the  west  channel  into  the 
great  lake  just  in  time  to  paddle 
into  the  eye  of  the  setting  sun. 
And  the  last  two  or  three  miles 
went  far  to  compensate  for  the 
disappointments  of  the  day. 
For,  in  front  of  us,  the  long 
point  of  land  to  the  westward 
was  thrust  out  like  a  violet 
pencil  floating  on  a  plain  of  pale 
citron,  trellised  over  with  red 
gold  as  the  freshening  breeze 
rippled  its  glassy  surface,  and 
the  clouds  above  were  of  rose 
and  amethyst :  even  the  Indians 
ceased  paddling  and  bade  us 
look  at  it,  though  we  needed 
little  urging.  When  we  drew 
near  the  camp  in  the  gathering 
dusk  we  heard  blood-curdling 
yells  from  the  shore,  and  saw  a 
weird  unearthly  figure  bounding 
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along  the  beach  with  giant 
strides  and  revolving  arms,  who 
looked  like  a  wood  demon  gnash- 
ing out  curses  and  fleeing  from 
the  wrath  to  come.  It  was  only 
George,  chasing  stray  cattle 
from  the  camp,  and  the  Cicala 
was  watching  him  with  fascin- 
ated eyes.  She  spent  hours 
subsequently,  trying  to  catch 
the  exact  step,  and  we  encour- 
aged her  in  this  because  we 
thought  the  exercise  beneficial 
— till  she  began  to  practise  the 
yell  too. 

But  the  shooting  improved 
as  time  went  on,  and  we 
managed  to  learn  more  about 
the  favourite  haunts  of  the 
birds.  That  is  one  of  the 
beauties  of  this  sport — the  con- 
ditions change  from  day  to  day, 
and  it  is  only  after  weeks  of 
constant  practice  that  you 
begin  to  feel  you  know 
anything  about  them.  With 
a  south  wind  and  ebbing  tide 
the  birds  will  be  down  near 
the  shore  of  the  big  lake,  but 
when  a  gale  from  the  north  is 
piling  up  the  water  in  great 
masses  round  the  estuary  of 
the  river  they  fly  for  shelter 
inland.  One  day  we  paddled 
through  a  hayfield,  the  long 
grass  reaching  over  the  gunwale 
of  the  canoe,  and  growing  so 
thickly  that  no  water  was 
visible  to  the  eye ;  indeed  a 
casual  observer  would  have  con- 
cluded that  the  canoe  was 
running  on  wheels.  The  duck 
were  getting  up  all  round  us, 
singly,  and  in  twos  and  threes, 
at  every  stroke  of  the  paddle; 
for  we  had  no  guns,  and  there 
was  nothing  but  the  movement 
of  the  boat  to  alarm  them : 
they  were  as  thick  as  pheasants 


at  a  battue.  A  week  later, 
about  the  same  time  of  day,  we 
went  over  exactly  the  same 
ground,  not  a  shot  having  been 
fired  on  it  meanwhile,  and  saw 
just  two  birds,  which  we  got, 
— the  water  not  having  fallen 
more  than  a  couple  of  inches  in 
the  interval. 

Lakes  rise  and  fall  after  the 
manner  of  rivers,  a  heavy  rain- 
fall, or  a  sudden  melting  of  the 
snows  in  spring,  swelling  the 
volume  of  water  in  tributary 
streams  ;  and  this  process  seems 
to  run  in  cycles  for  a  number 
of  years,  when  a  reverse  opera- 
tion sets  in.  The  question  of 
regulating  the  ebb  and  flow  is 
a  highly  intricate  problem,  but 
the  general  principle  is  to  widen 
the  channel  of  exit:  deepening 
would,  of  course,  reduce  the 
normal  level,  but  by  simply 
extending  it  laterally  the  work 
becomes  automatic.  It  is  easily 
understood  by  imagining  the 
lake  to  be  an  ordinary  basin 
with  chips  around  the  edges, 
through  some  of  which  the 
water  is  constantly  flowing  in, 
and  through  others  flowing  out. 
The  effect  of  the  lunar  tide  is 
quite  imperceptible,  but  the  fact 
is  a  little  hard  to  realise  by 
men  born  near  the  narrow  seas, 
because  the  general  appearance 
of  these  vast  bodies  of  water 
so  much  resembles  that  of  the 
ocean.  Indeed,  geographically 
speaking,  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous water -route  from  the 
wavelets  lapping  at  our  feet 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey ; 
for  from  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  lake  the  great  Nelson 
river,  ranked  by  Colonel  Harris 
"  among  the  first-class  rivers 
of  the  world,"  runs  down 
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into  Hudson  Bay  at  Port  Nelson, 
under  the  same  parallel  as  Dun- 
dee in  Scotland.  At  its  mouth, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1782, 
the  French  admiral  La  Perouse 
anchored  with  a  74-gun  line-of- 
battle  ship,  and  two  36 -gun 
frigates,  landing  250  men  with 
guns  and  provisions  for  eight 
days.  True,  its  length  is  only 
about  400  miles,  during  which 
it  has  a  descent  of  710  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  lake  itself, 
but  it  discharges  all  the  waters 
gathered  into  the  vast  basin, 
including  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  of  the  great  Saskatchewan 
from  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Unfortunately,  the 
Nelson  is  never  likely  to  be 
navigable  for  more  than  forty 
or  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth 
upwards,  or  for  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  lake  downwards. 
In  the  central  part  there  is  a 
stretch  of  180  miles  which, 
except  for  a  chute  of  about  15 
feet,  can  be  travelled  by  large 
river-steamers ;  but  the  falls  are 
of  solid  rock,  and  the  reaches 
of  broken  water  elsewhere  are 
too  considerable  to  be  over- 
come by  modern  engineering. 
Engineers  claim,  however,  that 
a  waterway  from  the  lake  to 
the  sea  could  be  secured  by 
way  of  Hayes'  river,  which 
runs  into  Hudson's  Bay  at  York 
Factory,  the  average  fall  of  the 
river  being  twenty  inches  to  the 
mile ;  and  that  the  probable  ex- 
pense of  the  locks  would  not  be 
large,  there  being  at  present 
only  three  portages  on  the 
downward  journey,  respectively 
28  yards,  1315  yards,  and  24 
yards.  There  is  a  depression, 
apparently  once  a  river-bed, 
across  the  height  of  land  be- 


tween the  Hayes  and  the  Nel- 
son, a  distance  of  two  miles,  by 
which  the  two  streams  could  be 
connected  ;  and  the  former  was 
always  used  in  old  days  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  for  the 
transportation  of  all  their 
freight  to  and  from  Hudson's 
Bay. 

Fort  Churchill,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Churchill  river,  which 
falls  into  the  bay  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Port  Nelson,  is  sixty- 
four  miles  nearer  Liverpool 
than  is  Montreal,  and  114 
miles  nearer  than  New  York; 
but  this  river,  too,  is  rapid 
down  to  the  head  of  tide 
within  eight  miles  of  the  sea. 

But  while  the  Nelson,  with  a 
watershed  of  half  a  million 
square  miles,  is  discharging  its 
turbid  stream  from  the  north- 
east, at  the  southern  extremity 
the  Red  river,  with  its  source 
a  short  portage  of  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  head-waters  of 
the  Mississippi,  is  constantly 
adding  to  the  volume  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  ;  and,  through  the 
Little  Saskatchewan,  three 
other  lakes  pour  their  waters 
into  it  —  Dauphin  with  387 
square  miles,  Manitoba  with 
1815  square  miles,  and  Winni- 
pegosis  with  2030  square  miles. 
Furthermore,  at  its  northern 
extremity  it  receives  the  great 
Saskatchewan  river,  rising  1200 
miles  away  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  flowing  through  a 
wheat -field  extending  a  thou- 
sand miles  beyond  the  Manitoba 
boundary. 

We  spent  hours  mapping  out 
imaginary  voyages  after  sun- 
set, when  we  had  carried  up 
small  trees  from  the  driftwood 
on  the  beach,  and  built  great 
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camp-fires  in  scientific  fashion 
that  burnt  far  into  the  night, 
and  left  smouldering  embers 
embedded  in  the  sand  next 
morning.  We  would  spread 
tarpaulins  in  front  of  them, 
pillowing  our  heads  on  cushions 
propped  against  empty  boxes 
behind,  and  lie  back,  thanking 
the  gods  that  we  were  out  of 
reach  of  business  and  bathing 
machines,  et  tout  ce  charivari 
la,  and  that  there  were  no  white 
people  to  come  and  call  and 
make  conversation.  Overhead 
were  the  clear  dark  sky  and 
the  throbbing  stars,  and  at  our 
feet  a  glowing  core  of  heat, 
with  a  stubble  of  flame  lick- 
ing between  the  topmost  logs ; 
above  that,  framed  in  a  blue- 
black  treasure  of  willow  and 
mountain  ash,  a  distant  peep  of 
the  mere  set  in  the  big  swamp, 
with  the  moon  gleaming  on  the 
water.  Behind  us  was  the 
surge  of  the  great  lake,  the 
waves  breaking  on  the  beach 
with  a  queer  kind  of  rhythm: 
first  a  dull  roar  just  at  our 
backs;  then  a  second,  a  little 
fainter,  towards  the  west ;  then 
a  third,  fainter  still ;  and  so  on, 
da  capo,  always  in  three  beats  ; 
and,  through  it  all,  in  a  higher 
key,  the  churning  hiss  on  the 
sandy  isthmus  a  mile  away, 
where  the  trees  had  ceased  to 
grow,  and  there  was  nothing 
but  a  strip  of  flat  pebbly  beach 
between  marsh  and  lake. 

Perhaps  the  Laird  would 
wake  up  suddenly  and  ask  the 
meaning  of  some  obscure  Ger- 
man word,  and  the  Skipper 
would  recommend  him  drowsily 
to  "  look  it  up  in  the  '  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  '  "  —  his  stock 
piece  of  advice  to  an  inquisitive 


family  when  he  is  too  lazy  or 
too  ignorant  to  answer  their 
questions.  Then  the  Laird  and 
the  Englishman  would  start  a 
heated  discussion  as  to  what 
heading  they  would  find  the 
solution  under  in  that  work,  and 
appeal  to  Candida,  who  advised 
them  —  with  what  the  Cicala 
called  her  "tolerant  smile" — 
to  consult  a  German  dictionary. 
And  they  would  turn  in  pained 
humiliation  to  the  latter  young 
woman,  who  was  lying  on  her 
back  gazing  at  the  zenith,  and 
whispering  invocations  to  the 
"star  of  her  god  Eephan." 
For,  generation  upon  generation 
ago,  and  far  away  up  on  Mount 
Ida,  she  heard  the  laughter  of 
Pan  ripple  away  into  a  sigh 
behind  the  reeds,  and — though 
she  is  not  in  the  least  aware  of 
the  fact — the  echoing  of  it  in 
her  ears  may  yet  save  her  soul 
alive,  when  she  comes  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways  on  the 
Road  Perilous  that  shall  decide 
whether  she  is  to  remain  Cicala, 
or  become  merely  one  of  the 
grasshoppers  "  under  the  fern." 
The  marsh  itself  was  never 
quite  silent :  all  night  we  could 
hear  the  chattering  of  the  mud- 
hens,  broken  occasionally  by 
the  distant  yapping  of  a  coyote, 
and  the  swift  answering  chal- 
lenge of  the  Indians'  train-dogs. 
But  it  was  in  the  day-time  that 
we  realised  how  teeming  with 
life  were  the  great  lagoons  that 
lay  before  us.  When  a  gun 
was  fired  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off  there  arose  a  sudden  multi- 
tudinous clamour  that  echoed 
away  out  of  earshot,  as  teal 
and  mallard  and  grebe,  gull 
and  merganser,  uttered  their 
danger-signals,  each  in  his  own 
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language,  till  the  note  of  warn- 
ing had  spread  —  who  can 
tell  how  far  ?  The  Indians  and 
Half-breeds  understood  their 
dialects,  though  they  were  a 
little  hazy  as  to  the  names  of 
the  various  water-fowl.  They 
could  speak  them  too,  and  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  a  native 
hunter  arrest  and  turn  birds 
in  mid-flight ;  and  then,  when 
he  had  secured  their  attention, 
bring  them  right  up  to  him 
by  a  quick,  backward,  semi- 
circular swing  of  the  hand, 
palm  upwards,  among  the 
reeds, — meant  to  imitate  the 
final  flash  of  the  setting  wings 
as  the  ducks  alight.  The  In- 
dian cannot  afford  to  waste 
ammunition,  and  has  no  scruples 
about  shooting  his  quarry  on 
the  water,  his  one  object  being 
to  make  sure  of  an  easy  shot. 
Most  of  them  use  muzzle- 
loaders,  though  one  or  two, 
better  off  than  their  fellows, 
will  beg  you  to  save  your  cart- 
ridge-cases for  them  to  reload ; 
and  one  millionaire  was  the 
proud  possessor  of  what  a 
certain  cowboy  —  describing  a 
tenderfoot's  new  hammerless — 
called  "  one  of  them  there  Polled 
Angus  guns  " ! 

Another  bright  sunny  day  we 
coasted  along  the  shore,  all  five 
of  us  in  the  big  canoe,  to  visit 
the  prospective  site  of  the  Skip- 
per's future  shooting-box.  We 
could  see  the  tops  of  the  trees 
on  the  island,  fifteen  miles  away 
or  more,  always  with  the  mir- 
age line  where  the  trunks  should 
be ;  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  creek  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  isthmus  to  visit  a  half- 
breed's  fishing  camp.  The  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  south, 


and  the  marsh  plants  in  the 
clear  amber  water  were  all 
waving  down  -  stream  ;  half  a 
dozen  cattle  had  come  down  to 
drink  and  were  lying  on  the 
sandy  spit,  too  lazy  to  do  any- 
thing but  chew  the  cud  ;  and  a 
bronze -blue  kingfisher,  with  a 
broad  white  collar  round  his 
neck,  was  contemplating  them 
curiously  from  the  dead  tree 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  yel- 
low-legged plover  were  moving 
about  fearlessly  at  our  feet ; 
and,  thirty  yards  away,  two 
stately  blue  herons  stood  at 
gaze ;  while  the  ubiquitous  rav- 
ens hovered  overhead,  croaking 
wrathfully  at  the  disturbers  of 
their  mid-day  meal.  The  half- 
breed  had  been  setting  night- 
lines,  baited  with  frog,  for  cat- 
fish, which  are  still  in  demand 
in  Minnesota  and  North  Da- 
kota, though  the  Manitobans 
as  a  rule  refuse  to  eat  them. 
He  displayed  his  last  night's 
catch, — villainous-looking  mon- 
sters, with  round  bullet  heads 
and  long  feelers  depending  like 
moustaches  from  the  corners  of 
their  jaws,  tethered  through 
the  gills  to  keep  them  alive  and 
fresh  till  the  little  steamer  from 
Selkirk  called  for  its  weekly 
cargo.  But  our  noses  told  us 
that  some  of  his  captives,  at  all 
events,  had  died  an  untimely 
death  ;  and  we  paddled  on  to 
our  destination,  a  green  clear- 
ing among  the  elms  and  maples 
on  the  main  shore.  Here  we 
landed,  and  collected  a  pailful 
of  wild  plums  and  another  of 
filberts ;  while  the  Laird  camped 
on  the  beach,  refusing  flatly  to 
expose  himself  to  the  mosqui- 
toes that  swarmed  in  the  rank 
vegetation  inland.  We  started 
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the  fire,  split  our  duck,  and 
toasted  them  on  long  pointed 
sticks  en  bonask,  a  mode  of 
cooking  which  the  Skipper 
professes  to  enjoy  particularly, 
though  it  is  an  insult  to  the 
duck.  "Bonask,"  spelt  phon- 
etically, is  derived  from  two 
Cree  words  meaning  "burnt 
stick " ;  and  the  result  tastes 
like  it,  being  horribly  sug- 
gestive of  the  pictures  of  Bul- 
garian atrocities  in  the  old 
illustrated  papers. 

With  a  stock  of  flour,  tea, 
sugar,  and  salt,  a  camping 
party  can  live  like  princes 
here,  for  the  lake  supplies 
some  twenty  -  one  species  of 
fish,  most  of  which  are  good 
eating,  especially  when  they 
can  be  transferred  from  the  net 
to  the  frying-pan.  Then  the 
marsh  will  provide  teal,  mal- 
lard, and  canvas-back ;  and  the 
mainland,  moose,  bear,  prairie 
chicken,  and  partridge.  There 
are  wild  plums  and  wild  rasp- 
berries for  preserving,  and  cran- 
berries for  jelly  to  eat  with  your 
moose-steak,  when  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  have  it.  We  struck 
up  an  acquaintance  with  a  cer- 
tain wizened  old  rascal  of  an 
Indian  hunter  who  could  hardly 
speak  a  word  of  English,  but 
whose  eyes  twinkled  with  sup- 
pressed humour;  and  he  deli- 
cately insinuated  that  he  could 
provide  us  with  "  wild  beef  "  if 
required,  though  the  sale  of  it 
is  illegal.  He  had  in  his  canoe 
strips  of  kha-ka-wuk,  or  moose 
meat  dried  in  the  smoke  of  a 
fire,  and  looking  like  old  shoe 
leather,  though  it  tasted  excel- 
lent ;  and  he  accepted  grate- 
fully a  cake  of  tobacco,  which 
he  proceeded  to  eke  out  by 


crumbling  up  shreds  of  kinni- 
kinnikj  or  the  sun-dried  inner 
bark  of  the  red  willow.  He 
had  been  a  hunter  of  big  game 
from  his  earliest  infancy,  hav- 
ing begun  at  the  age  of  five, 
and  was,  curiously  enough, 
looked  on  with  some  contempt 
by  his  duck-hunting  relatives, 
who  averred  that  though  he 
could  shoot  an  animal  bigger 
than  a  horse  by  getting  close 
to  it,  he  was  no  good  at  all  at 
birds  upon  the  wing.  It  is 
difficult  to  blame  the  Indians 
and  half-breeds  for  thriftless- 
ness  when  one  remembers  how 
few  are  their  wants,  and  how 
easily  they  are  supplied ;  for 
even  in  winter  they  can  catch 
all  the  fish  they  need  by  cutting 
holes  in  the  ice,  and  run  the 
moose  to  a  standstill  on  snow- 
shoes  when  they  require  change 
of  diet. 

Next  morning  we  heard  a 
strange  voice  talking  to  the 
Skipper  on  the  shore,  and 
found  a  visitor  in  the  person 
of  "the  Kev.  Mr  Hope"  (in 
Anglo-Cree  "  Hop  "),  the  native 
pastor  of  the  little  church  near 
the  bank  of  the  west  channel. 
The  old  gentleman's  appear- 
ance would  have  startled  a 
meeting  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  at  Exeter  Hall. 
He  wore  a  broken  -  brimmed 
straw  hat,  beneath  which  his 
long,  straight,  grizzled  hair  fell 
over  his  shoulders ;  his  face  was 
the  colour  of  caft-au-lait,  with 
half  a  dozen  deep  wrinkles 
gashed  at  right  angles  from 
the  nose  towards  the  ear,  and 
three  or  four  slanting  down  to 
the  corner  of  his  mouth;  but 
with  this  exception  the  skin 
was  extraordinarily  smooth. 
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The  beard  was  grey,  forked, 
and  scanty,  growing  only  on 
the  chin,  and  the  nose  quite 
flat  between  the  eyes.  His  sole 
garments  consisted  of  a  grey 
flannel  shirt,  moccasins,  and 
a  pair  of  ragged  old  tweed 
trousers,  much  patched,  and 
held  up  by  string  suspenders; 
his  buttons  were  sporadic.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  sore- 
eared  "husky,"  whom  he  evi- 
dently treated  with  far  greater 
consideration  than  is  usually 
accorded  to  their  dogs  by  the 
natives.  His  accent  was  rather 
more  cultivated  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  Indian,  and  had 
a  touch  of  the  slightly 
affected  simplicity  not  un- 
common among  men  of  his 
profession.  He  would  drop 
this,  however,  when  talking 
business;  and  no  one  could 
converse  with  him  for  ten 
minutes  and  carry  away  any 
doubt  of  his  perfect  sincerity. 
He  was  the  sole  survivor  of  Sir 
James  Richardson's  Arctic  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  the  Skipper  was 
drawing  him  out  on  the  subject 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Laird. 
The  poor  old  chap  had  all  the 
native's  constitutional  aversion 
to  answering  a  direct  question, 
and  it  was  pathetically  funny 
to  see  him  wriggling  under  the 
probing  interrogatories  of  the 
K.C.  Once  the  latter,  eager 
to  elucidate  a  point  of  topo- 
graphy, seized  the  handle  of 
an  oar  and  drew  a  straight 
line  on  the  sand,  saying,  "Now 
look  here,  Mr  Hope,  this  is  the 
Mackenzie  Delta."  But  the 
old  man's  mind  worked  in  its 
own  way,  and  he  glanced  at 
his  inquisitor  with  a  half  dis- 


dainful curiosity.  "That  is 
not  the  Mackenzie  Delta,"  he 
said,  "that  is  the  Coppermine 
river,"  and  he  went  on  to 
draw  quite  an  intelligible  map. 
He  told  us  long  stories  about 
the  Esquimaux  and  their  dogs, 
and  their  short  bows  bound 
with  sinew  which  could  drive 
a  copper-headed  arrow  through 
a  plank,  and  their  spears 
with  loose-barbed  points.  He 
seemed  specially  struck  by  the 
number  of  old  men  among 
them,  saying  that  he  could 
not  have  believed  that  there 
were  so  many  aged  people  any- 
where in  the  world,  from  which 
one  would  infer  that  the  half- 
breeds  die  early  as  a  rule,  or 
that  the  signs  of  senile  decay 
among  the  Esquimaux  are  pre- 
mature. But  he  certainly  re- 
verted to  the  point  again  and 
again,  and  was  himself  looked 
on  as  a  hoary  patriarch  by  his 
flock,  though  he  claimed  to  be 
only  seventy-five. 

After  he  had  extracted  all 
the  information  he  could,  the 
Skipper  carried  him  off  to  give 
him  some  dinner,  putting  before 
him  such  a  meal  as  he  only  saw 
once  a-year.  A  total  abstainer, 
the  old  padre  would  not  have 
touched  whisky  for  worlds,  but 
saw  no  harm  in  taking  a  dose 
of  any  patent  medicine  that 
warmed  him  up.  We  were 
aware  of  this  weakness,  and 
his  host  poured  him  out  a 
bumper  of  paregoric  and 
essence  of  peppermint,  which 
made  him  glow  all  over,  while 
the  Englishman  stood  afar  off 
and  laughed  consumedly,  till 
he  saw  him  bend  his  grey  head 
over  his  plate  and  ask  a  blessing 
on  all  present.  Afterwards  the 
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whole  party  followed  him  down 
to  the  little  church — built  en- 
tirely by  his  own  hands — among 
the  willows,  by  the  channel. 
We  reached  it  by  a  narrow 
plank  bridge,  across  which  we 
could  only  walk  one  at  a  time; 
and  the  Cicala  nearly  fell  off 
into  eighteen  inches  of  water 
on  finding  that  she  was  being 
followed  by  a  string  of  eleven 
or  twelve  "husky"  dogs  in 
single  file.  (The  word  husky 
is  derived  from  the  Cree  aski, 
raw  flesh,  or  fish;  "Esqui- 
maux" being  from  aski,  and 
mowew,  he  eats.) 

The  church  was  built  of 
boards,  partly  whitewashed  on 
the  inside,  and  measured  about 
26  by  12  feet.  The  pews  con- 
sisted of  six  little  wooden 
benches,  that  would  accom- 
modate five  persons  each  if 
they  didn't  mind  sitting 
close.  A  stove  and  a  couple 
of  petroleum  lamps,  with  tin 
reflectors,  completed  the  furni- 
ture of  the  nave.  The  chancel 
was  fenced  off  by  a  little  red 
and  white  railing,  the  remains 
of  an  old  bedstead ;  the  altar 
was  a  plain  blue-legged  table, 
with  a  cloth  of  maroon  sateen, 
having  a  cross  marked  thereon 
in  yellow  braid,  the  reading- 
desk  being  covered  with  similar 
material.  The  collection  plate 
was  an  enamelled  tin  saucer ; 
and  the  old  man  tenderly  and 
reverently  displayed  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  an  electroplate 
communion  chalice  and  paten, 
the  napkins  being  carefullly 
packed  in  a  pictured  hand- 
kerchief box.  The  girls  made 
him  quite  happy  by  promising 
a  new  cloth  for  the  reading- 
desk,  with  gold  fringe  and  a 


cross  in  the  centre;  while  the 
Skipper  scribbled  a  memoran- 
dum to  send  him  a  load  of 
shingles  for  his  new  vicarage, 
which  he  was  also  building 
with  his  own  hands.  The 
service  is  a  short  one,  consist- 
ing generally  of  a  few  prayers, 
read  alternately  in  English  and 
Cree  :  the  congregation  is  neces- 
sarily limited,  and  a  Church  of 
England  clergyman  comes  down 
twice  a-year  to  administer  the 
Sacrament.  We  left  behind 
us  all  the  tea  and  sugar  we 
could  spare,  together  with  a 
bottle  of  paregoric,  and  another 
of  somebody's  "Ready  Relief," 
supplemented  by  a  little  fresh 
beef,  which  he  professed  to  pre- 
fer to  the  wild  article  ("that's 
where  he  makes  a  moose-steak," 
said  the  little  Cicala,  thought- 
fully); and  he  told  us  it  was  the 
happiest  day  in  the  year  to 
him. 

We  only  had  one  really  wet 
day  during  our  entire  stay,  and 
the  shooting  suffered  somewhat 
in  consequence,  as  the  ducks 
simply  refused  to  fly  in  calm, 
clear  weather.  Still  the  mere 
exercise  of  paddling  day  after 
day  and  the  open-air  life  made 
us  wonder  that  more  sports- 
men do  not  come  out  here  in- 
stead of  sticking  to  the  annual 
routine  of  grouse  -  drives  and 
pheasant-battues.  The  marsh 
was  full  of  interest  and  beauty, 
for  on  the  days  that  duck  were 
scarce  there  was  never  any 
lack  of  coots  and  divers  and 
grebe,  with  great  hawks  wheel- 
ing overhead,  and  kingfishers 
up-reared  and  checked  against 
the  wind,  herons  stalking  in 
the  shallow  waters,  and  flocks 
of  sandpipers,  yellow  -  legged 
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plover,  and  robin-breasted  snipe 
along  the  sandy  beach. 

Sometimes  we  would  glide 
round  a  corner  and  find  a 
family  party  of  mallards  or 
young  "fall -duck"  asleep  on 
a  mud-bank,  looking  so  peace- 
ful that  one  almost  hesitated 
to  disturb  them, — the  Indians 
never  being  able  to  understand 
why  we  refused  to  shoot  them 
sitting.  Or  we  would  drive 
the  canoe  through  the  tall 
leaves  with  quick  paddle- 
strokes  to  prevent  her  losing 
way,  and  emerge  at  last  on 
to  sunlit  fields  of  sparkling 
water,  where  the  crested  grebe 
were  curtsying  up  and  down, 
their  long  white  necks  erect 
and  alert  till  we  came  within 
gunshot,  when  they  bowed 
themselves  suddenly,  disappear- 
ing with  a  swift  undulating 
dive  to  shoot  up  again  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  away.  One 
day  we  saw  one  of  their  small 
cousins,  the  lesser  grebe  (locally 
known  as  the  "hell-diver"), 
plunge  suddenly  under  with  a 
mighty  swirl  behind  him  that 
made  our  Indian  stop  paddling, 
exclaiming  that,  once  in  his  life, 
he  had  seen  a  jackfish  catch  a 
hell-diver.  The  luckless  bird 
emerged  within  forty  yards  of 
us,  struggling  desperately,  and 
then  vanished,  breaking  water 
for  the  third  and  last  time  so 
close  to  the  canoe  that  we  could 
have  hit  him  with  the  paddle ; 
too  close  indeed  for  the  English- 
man to  shoot  him,  or  he  might 
have  performed  the  unusual  feat 
of  bagging  a  fish  and  a  bird 
with  the  same  cartridge — and 
been  branded  as  a  monumental 
liar  for  telling  the  tale  after- 
wards. 


There  was  the  excitement  of 
rowing  the  bot  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, clad  in  the  lightest  of 
attire,  and  picking  up  the  net, 
disentangling  therefrom  big 
silvery  gold-eye,  and  pickeral, 
and  red-finned  sucker,  and  sun- 
fish  dyed  with  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow ;  of  firing  cartridges 
loaded  with  granulated  sugar 
or  salt  at  the  husky  dogs  who 
would  come  sneaking  round  the 
camp  at  night  ready  to  devour 
anything  they  could  find,  from 
bacon  to  boots ;  of  paddling 
over  to  the  lighthouse  to  visit 
its  lonely  keeper,  and  climbing 
into  the  big  lamp  to  look  for 
the  smoke  of  distant  steamers  ; 
of  returning  home  at  sundown 
over  what  we  had  come  to  call 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
the  great  stretch  of  calm  water 
between  the  west  channel  and 
the  camp,  that  lay  with  never  a 
ripple  to  mar  its  stillness,  except 
where  some  captive  fish,  strug- 
gling in  the  net,  flung  up  on 
the  surface  ringlets  of  amber 
and  apricot  and  apple-green. 

We  let  our  watches  run  down 
at  last,  from  sheer  forgetfulness 
of  time,  and  then  spent  hours 
trying  to  guess  how  to  set  them 
again  by  the  aid  of  compasses 
and  masts  planted  in  the  sand, 
and  diagrams  drawn  on  the 
dining-room  table.  We  man- 
aged to  get  the  north  and  south 
line  all  right  by  the  sun  at 
noon,  only  to  find  that  we  were 
all  wrong  by  the  stars  at  night, 
and  that  the  sun  set  about  an 
hour  later  than  our  calculations, 
based  on  tattered  old  news- 
papers, showed  us  that  it  should. 
Then,  when  we  had  made  a 
compromise,  the  half  -  breeds 
would  differ  from  us  altogether 
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— and  we  had  a  good  deal  of 
respect  for  their  opinion  in 
matters  of  this  kind.'  But  we 
"were  thoroughly  idle  and  happy, 
so  what  did  it  matter  ? 

The  last  day  found  us  all, 
physically  speaking,  as  hard 
as  nails,  and  only  depressed 
because  we  could  not  stay 
another  month.  We  altered  our 
arrangements  for  the  return 
journey,  embarking  our  five 
selves  in  the  larger  of  the  two 
canoes,  and  loading  all  our 
baggage  into  the  other  and  the 
hot,  which  we  intrusted  to  the 
Indians. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  when 
we  shoved  off,  the  Skipper  in 
the  stern  and  the  Englishman 
in  the  bows,  with  strict  orders 
to  "set  the  kind  of  stroke  we 
can  keep  up  all  day."  As  we 
skirted  along  the  main  shore  we 
saw  a  lonely  old  figure,  sur- 
rounded by  dogs,  sitting  just 
below  the  little  church,  waiting 
to  wave  us  adieu,  and  with  one 
accord  we  tossed  our  paddles  in 
the  air  in  passing  salutation. 
There  was  a  bit  of  head  wind 
when  we  turned  into  the  river, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  skilful  man- 
agement of  our  steersman,  who 
took  advantage  of  every  inch  of 
lee,  the  temptation  to  "hit  her 
up  "  a  little  when  we  were  trav- 
ersing an  exposed  stretch  was 
irresistible,  for  what  is  the  use 
of  collecting  superfluous  energy 
if  you  can't  use  it  ? 

We  profited  by  our  reckless- 
ness as  it  turned  out,  for  just 
after  passing  the  forks  we  heard 
a  prolonged  whistle  from  the 
head  of  the  main  channel,  and 
caught  sight  of  a  big  steamer 
heading  up  stream.  A  loud 
hail  made  her  slow  up  and  offer 


to  take  us  on  board,  and  we 
started  across  to  her  with  the 
paddles  working  like  piston- 
rods.  The  blue  ensign,  with 
the  maple  leaf  below,  showed 
her  to  be  a  Government  boat, 
chartered  by  engineers  from 
Ottawa  to  take  soundings  and 
make  a  chart  of  the  lake, — a 
task  which  has  never  yet  been 
completed,  although  Canadian 
steamers  have  been  running  on 
it  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Still  in  all  that  time  there  has 
never  been  a  steamboat  wrecked 
nor  a  life  lost  by  shipwreck  or 
storm,  although  the  lights  are 
far  too  few,  and — to  quote  the 
last  Board  of  Trade  report — 
"  the  Almighty  alone  made  the 
harbours  in  which  the  wharves 
are  built  by  the  fishermen  at 
their  own  cost." 

The  same  authority  lays 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
fishing  industry  is  only  in  its 
infancy,  the  total  length  of 
licensed  net  on  the  lake  being 
only  60,000  yards,  while  that 
on  Lake  Huron  is  11  millions ! 

Still,  even  as  it  is,  the  Do- 
minion Fish  Company,  with 
their  headquarters  in  a  sandy 
bay  on  Selkirk  Island,  north 
of  the  Saskatchewan  estuary, 
managed  to  export  over  a 
hundred  car-loads  a-year  after 
supplying  the  local  trade. 

The  Government  engineers 
and  their  Scandinavian  crew 
hoisted  us  up  bodily,  canoe  and 
all,  and  at  once  placed  the 
entire  ship  at  our  disposal,  or, 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say,  at  that  of  Candida 
and  the  Cicala.  They  unrolled 
acres  of  maps,  and  spread  them 
out  on  the  deck,  and  had  the 
temerity  to  argue  with  the 
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Skipper  about  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  gave  us  luncheon  in 
the  saloon  with  potatoes  and 
pickles  and  other  luxuries 
whose  existence  we  had  for- 
gotten, so  that  we  acknow- 
ledged that  people  like  Candida 
and  Cicala  had  their  uses,  oc- 
casionally. But  all  our  lug- 
gage was  three  miles  away  on 
the  Ethel-Dasy  and  the  red 
canoe,  and  not  even  the  Govern- 
ment engineers  could  wait  for 
them  to  come  up,  so  that  we 
arrived  in  Selkirk  tanned  and 
tattered  and  torn,  and  had 
to  spend  a  long  afternoon 
and  evening  waiting  for  clean 
clothes. 

It  took  us  some  time  to  get 
into  the  little  ways  of  civilisa- 
tion :  we  had  hardly  been  ten 
minutes  in  the  town  when  the 
Laird  wrathfully  accused  the 
Skipper  of  being  more  danger- 
ous opening  soda-water  than  a 
thunderstorm  in  a  leaky  tent. 
When  the  luggage  did  arrive  it 
was  too  late  to  unpack  it,  so  we 
passed  the  evening  in  a  private 
sitting-room  of  the  little  hotel, 
refusing  ourselves  to  callers. 


Next  morning  we  hired  a 
big  excursion  brake  instead  of 
returning  by  train,  and  trans- 
ferred to  it  everything  except 
the  canoes :  we  lined  it  with 
blankets  and  waterproof  rolls 
of  tents  and  clothing  till  we 
had  converted  it  into  a  kind  of 
divan  on  wheels,  and  agreed 
that  it  was  the  most  comfort- 
able carriage  we  had  ever 
driven  in,  though  they  might 
have  stared  at  us  a  little  near 
Hyde  Park  Corner  about  7  P.M. 
in  the  height  of  the  season. 
Even  under  the  circumstances 
we  were  not  sorry  that  we  did 
not  reach  our  final  destination 
until  after  dark.  The  follow- 
ing evening  we  had  all  returned 
to  civilised  raiment,  and  the 
men  were  contemptuously 
greeted  as  "  dudes  "  by  a  couple 
of  bronzed  nymphs  attired  in 
white  muslin  with  exquisitely 
fitting  gloves  of  peau-de-suede. 
But  I  think  that  the  memory 
of  our  three  weeks  on  Lake 
Winnipeg  will  endure  long  after 
the  last  vestiges  of  tan  and  sun- 
burn have  passed  away. 
CHARLES  HANBURY- WILLIAMS. 
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NEVER    MARRIED.1 
BY  MOIRA  O'NEILL. 

MY  mother  had  three  daughters,  an'  the  ouldest  one  was  me, 
The  other  two  was  married  in  their  youth; 

'Tis  well  for  them  that  likes  it,  but  by  all  that  I  could  see 
It  'ud  never  fit  meself,  an'  there's  the  truth. 

Oh,  never  think  I'm  wantin'  to  miscall  the  race  o'  men, 
There'  ne'er  a  taste  o'  harm  in  them,  the  cratures  ! 

They're   meddlesome   an'   quarrelsome   an'   throublesome,  —  but 

then 
The  Man  Above  He  put  it  in  their  natures. 

I'd  never  be  uncivil,  sure  an'  marriage  must  be  right, 
Or  what  'ud  bring  the  childer  to  the  fore? 

Wi'    their    screechin'    an'    their    roarin'    an'    balorin'    day    an' 

night,— 
Me  sister  Ann  has  five,  an'  Jane  has  more. 

I  couldn't  work  wi'  childer,  an'  the  men's  a  bigger  kind, 
But  muddy  an'  mischeevous  like  the  small; 

Ye've  got  to  larn  them  betther,  an'  ye've  got  to  make  them 

mind, 
An'  ye've  got  to  keep  them  aisy  afther  all. 

I'm  betther'  doin'  wi'  dumb  things,  a  weeny  black-face  lamb, 
Or  the  yaller  goosey-goslin's  on  the  knowe; 

The  neighbours  think  I'm  sensible  wi'  sick  ones,  so  I  am, — 
Sure  'twas  me  that  saved  the  life  o'  Mullen's  cow. 

Aye,  ye'll  often  hear  them  say  a  woman  cannot  bide  her  lone, 
An'  it's  fifty  years  alone  that  I  have  bided; 

They're  very  apt  to  say  no  woman  yet  could  guide  her  own, 
But  them  that  God  guides  is  well  guided. 

1  Copyright- in  the  U.S.A.  by  Moira  O'Neill. 
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HER    SISTER.1 
BY  MOIRA  O'NEILL. 

"BRIGID  is  a  caution,  sure."     What's  that  ye  say? 

Is  it  my  sister  then,  Brigid  Macllray? 

Caution  or  no  caution,  listen  what  I'm  tellin'  ye — 

Childer,  hould  yer  noise  there,  faix  !  there'  no  quelliri  ye, — 

Och  well,  I've  said  it  now  this  many  a  long  day, 

'Tis  the  quare  pity  o'  Brigid  Macllray. 

An'  she  that  was  the  beauty,  an'  never  married  yet, 

An'  fifty  years  gone  over  her;  but  do  ye  think  she'll  fret? 

Sorra  one  o'  Brigid  then,  that's  not  the  sort  of  her, — 

Ne'er  a  hate  would  she  care  though  not  a  man  had  thought 

of  her. 

Heaps  o'  men  she  might  'a  had — Here,  get  out  o'  that, 
Mick  ye  rogue  !  desthroyin'  o'  the  poor  ould  cat. 

Ah,  no  use  o'  talkin' !     Sure  a  woman's  born  to  wed, 

An'  not  go  wastin'  all  her  life  by  waitin'  till  she's  dead; 

Haven't  we  the  men  to  mind,  that  couldn't  for  the  lives  o'  them 

Keep  their  right  end  uppermost  only  for  the  wives  o'  them  ? — 

Stick  to  yer  pipe,  Tim,  an'  give  me  no  talk  now  ! 

There's  the  door  fore'nenst  ye,  man ;  out  ye  can  walk  now. 

Brigid,  poor  Brigid,  will  never  have  a  child, 

An'  she  you'd  think  a  mother  born,  so  gentle  an'  so  mild — 

Danny,  is  it  puttin'  little  Biddy's  eyes  out  yer  afther, 

Swishin'  wid  yer  rod  there,  an'  splittin'  wid  yer  laughter? 

Come  along  the  whole  o'  yez,  in  out  o'  the  wet, 

Or  may  I  never  but  ye'll  soon  see  what  ye'll  get  I 

She  to  have  no  man  at  all, — Musha,  look  at  Tim/ 

Off  an'  up  the  road  he  is,  an'  wet  enough  to  swim, 

An'  his  tea  sittin'  waitin'  on  him,  there  he'll  sthreel  about  now, — 

Amn't  I  the  heart-scalded  woman  out  an'  out  now  ? 

Here  I've  lived  an'  wrought  for  him  all  the  ways  I  can, 

But  the  goodness  grant  me  patience,  for  I'd  need  it  wid  that  man. 

What  was  I  sayin'  then?     Brigid  lives  her  lone, 

Ne'er  a  one  about  the  house,  quiet  as  a  stone. 

Lave  a-go  the  pig's  tail,  boys,  and  quet  the  squealin'  now, 

Mind  I've  got  a  sally  switch  that  only  wants  the  peelin'  now. — 

Ah,  jist  to  think  of  her,  'deed  an'  well-a-day ! 

'Tis  the  quare  pity  o'  Brigid  Macllray. 

1  Copyright  in  the  U.S.A.  by  Moira  O'Neill. 
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JONES     OF    PANNMAEN. 


IF  now  and  again  it  must 
have  been  galling  to  the  feel- 
ings of  one  of  little  Miss  La 
Creevy's  sitters  to  find  himself 
or  herself  presented  to  the 
public  with  the  nose  of  a  per- 
fect stranger,  far  more  annoy- 
ing was  it  to  young  Oliver 
Jones  of  Pannmaen  to  discover 
that  he  had  temporarily  lost 
his  individuality  by  going  to 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.  In 
high  circles  in  Carmarthen- 
shire Oliver  Jones,  senior,  of 
Pannmaen,  was  accounted,  if 
not  exactly  the  only  Jones,  at 
any  rate  the  one  and  only 
Jones  really  worth  knowing  or 
even  worth  thinking  about. 
Not  to  know  Jones  of  Pann- 
maen was  to  argue  yourself 
unknown.  For  to  men  and 
women  in  those  parts  Jones  of 
Pannmaen  was  fully  as  dis- 
tinctive a  title  as  Napier  of 
Magdala  or  Kitchener  of  Khar- 
toum ;  and  possibly  neither  of 
the  illustrious  warriors  whose 
names  have  been  quoted  could 
lay  claim  to  so  lengthy  a  pedi- 
gree as  could  the  stout  Welsh 
squire,  in  comparison  with  whom 
men  whose  ancestors  had  come 
over  with  Norman  William 
were  but  as  nov i  homines.  For 
the  Joneses  of  Pannmaen  traced 
their  descent  back  to  no  less  a 
personage  than  Morgan  La 
Fay,  and,  if  they  had  had  their 
rights,  ought — so  at  least  runs 
the  tradition — to  be  the  Koyal 
Family  of  Wales  at  this  very 
moment. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  squire 
of  Pannmaen's  creed  that  Wales 
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was  the  first  country  in  the 
world,  and  that  he  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  born  and 
bred  within  the  limits  of  the 
Principality  should  never  for  a 
moment  forget  that  he  was  a 
bond  fide  Welshman.  There 
being,  as  it  happens,  no  very 
famous  public  school  in  Wales, 
young  Oliver,  the  heir  of  Pann- 
maen, had  been  in  due  course 
sent  to  Eton,  but  so  soon  as 
the  question  of  his  going  on  to 
a  university  arose,  his  father 
had  decided  that  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  should  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  numbering  the  future 
Jones  of  Pannmaen  among  its 
alumni. 

And  it  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  university  career 
that  Oliver  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  outside  the  college  walls, 
save  only  among  his  old  school- 
friends,  he  had  temporarily  lost 
his  identity.  In  the  country 
he  was  still  "young  Jones  of 
Pannmaen,"  a  citizen  of  no 
mean  city;  at  Eton  he  had  been 
"Jones  of  Evans's,"  who  had 
got  his  field-colours,  thus  easily 
distinguishable  from  other  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Jones  brother- 
hood, who  were  neither  in 
Evans's  house  nor  had  got 
their  field-colours.  But  here  at 
Oxford,  if  any  of  his  old  Eton 
acquaintances  introduced  him 
to  stranger  undergraduates,  he 
was  simply  "  Jones  of  Jesus,"  a 
title  of  which  eight  other  young 
men  were  equally  with  himself 
the  possessors.  Nor  did  it  alto- 
gether add  to  his  complacency 
to  find  that  it  seemed  to  be 
3  E 
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accepted  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  the  outside  world  that  if 
he  hailed  from  Jesus  his  name 
must  be  Jones,  or  to  overhear  a 
stranger  whom  he  met  in  some 
rooms  at  Christ  Church  con- 
fidently asserting  that  the  com- 
munity of  Jesus  was  wholly 
made  up  of  Joneses. 

"  Well,  most  of  them  are,  any- 
how," remarked  the  stranger, 
when  some  one  ventured  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
generalisation  "I  happen  to 
know  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"Because  the  first  term  I 
came  up  I  walked  into  the 
quad  about  lunch  -  time  and 
yelled  out  'Jones'  at  the  top 
of  my  voice,  and  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honour  that  every  man- 
jack  in  the  place  looked  out  of 
his  window.  The  whole  shop 
was  alive  with  them." 

To  be  sure,  Oliver  knew  that 
this  was  a  sorry  exaggeration ; 
but,  after  all,  nine  men  of  the 
same  name  is  rather  more  than 
a  fair  allowance  for  one  small 
college. 

For  a  week  or  two,  then,  our 
young  friend  was  inclined  to 
be  considerably  annoyed  with 
his  father  for  having  insisted 
upon  planting  him  in  a  sort  of 
hotbed  of  Welshmen  who  spoke 
the  Queen's  English  in  an  un- 
mistakably Cambrian  dialect, 
and  so  many  of  whom  claimed 
his  own  patronymic.  Being, 
however,  a  sensible  fellow  as 
young  men  go,  Oliver  did  not 
allow  the  grievance  to  weigh 
upon  his  spirits  or  to  affect 
his  appetite,  and  shortly  lost 
the  sense  of  having  a  grievance 
at  all.  To  be  sure,  if  he  had 


been  allowed  his  choice  of  col- 
leges, he  would  have  elected  to 
take  up  his  habitation  at  New 
or  University  in  preference  to 
Jesus ;  but  as  his  father  had 
definitely  settled  that  question 
for  him,  it  was  clearly  his  wisest 
course  to  make  the  best  of  ex- 
isting circumstances.  And  when 
he  came  to  look  about  him,  he 
found  plenty  of  small  mercies 
for  which  to  be  thankful.  His 
rooms  were  distinctly  good,  the 
cooking  was  in  most  respects 
not  much  worse,  in  others  even 
better,  than  that  in  other  col- 
leges, the  authorities  were  fairly 
lenient  in  the  matter  of  petty 
regulations,  and  there  was  no 
obligation  laid  upon  him  as  a 
commoner,  to  pledge  himself  to 
go  in  for  honours  in  any  partic- 
ular school.  He  was  even  given 
to  understand  that  any  young 
man  who  chose  to  behave  like 
a  sensible  Christian,  and  at 
stated  periods  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements of  the  pass  exam- 
iners, was  heartily  welcome  to 
date  his  letters  from  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  for  a  period  of 
three,  four,  or  even  five  years. 

"Of  course,  of  course,  Mr 
—  eh  —  Jones,"  explained  the 
worthy  Principal,  "  we — ahem, 
the  College  that  is,  might — eh 
—prefer  that  our  young  men 
should  go  in  for  an — eh — honour 
school;  but  in  your  case,  Mr 
Jones,  as  that  most — eh — ex- 
cellent gentleman  your  father 
is  not  particularly  anxious  'on 
the  subject,  and  your  own — eh 
— future  is  not  likely  to  suffer 
one  way  or  the  other,  well  indeed 
— ahem — you  can  please  your- 
self. Of  course  you  will — eh — 
keep  your  chapels  and  attend 
your  lectures — eh — regularly, 
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and  not  knock  in  too  late  at 
night,  and  generally — eh — con- 
form to  the  college  regulations, 
and  eh — ahem — well,  I  need 
not  detain  you  any  further. 
Good  morning,  Mr  Jones." 

Then  again  the  undergradu- 
ate section  of  in-college  society 
was  equally  prepared  to  accept 
our  hero  on  his  own  terms,  and 
to  be  distantly — it  might  even 
be  added  respectfully — civil  to 
him,  and  not  to  expect  too  much 
civility  in  return.  It  was  not 
natural  to  suppose  that  "young 
Jones  of  Pannmaen,"  who  had 
been  more  or  less  a  man  of 
mark  at  Eton,  and  in  virtue  of 
his  celebrity  had  what  might 
be  called  a  ready-made  circle 
of  out  -  college  acquaintances, 
would  make  many  intimate 
friends  in  college,  or  feel  him- 
self called  upon  to  be  hail- 
fellow-well-met  with  all  the 
common  or  garden  members  of 
the  Jones  tribe.  And  later  on, 
as  the  young  man  showed  no 
trace  of  "side,"  but  always  had 
a  pleasant  smile  and  a  courteous 
word  for  any  member  of  the 
college  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact,  occasionally  dined  in 
hall,  and  now  and  again  inter- 
changed small  acts  of  hospitality 
with  a  few  fellow-collegians,  he 
took  rank  as  quite  a  popular 
member  of  society.  It  was  felt, 
too,  that  in  his  case  there  would 
be  no  occasion  to  requisition 
the  services  of  the  redoubtable 
Ted  Turn,  to  whose  high  position 
it  appertained  to  provide  appro- 
priate names  of  distinction — 
agnomina  we  might  call  them 
— for  the  ordinary  Joneses  and 
other  freshmen. 

A  few  words  about  Ted  Turn, 
who  was  in  the  Jesus  College 


circle  a  very  distinguished 
character.  What  a  Homeric 
hero  was  to  the  ordinary  Greek 
of  the  time  of  Pericles,  that 
and  something  more  than  that 
was  Ted  Turn — Anglice  Edward 
Thomas — to  the  commonplace 
undergraduate  of  Oliver's  stand- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  Ted 
Turn  was  the  senior  under- 
graduate on  the  college  books — 
so  very  senior,  indeed,  that  his 
own  contemporaries  had  long 
since  shaken  the  dust  of  Oxford 
off  their  feet  and  gone  their 
ways  into  the  world  as  lawyers, 
parsons,  country  squires,  or 
what  not.  Indeed,  for  many 
years  past  Ted  Turn  himself 
had  lived  on  his  own  little 
property  in  Glamorganshire, 
only  coming  up  to  Oxford  twice 
a-year  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time 
to  renew  his  futile  attempts  to 
secure  the  solitary  testamur 
that  stood  between  himself  and 
a  university  degree. 

"  Please,  sir,  what  be  I  to  do 
with  it  ?  "  inquired  the  mighty 
John  Kidd,  when  he  suddenly 
found  himself  knighted. 

And  what,  it  might  fairly 
be  asked,  was  Ted  Turn  to  do 
with  a  university  degree? 
What  possible  advantage  could 
this  most  expensively  won  and 
yet — in  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life  —  most  useless  and  most 
unmarketable  commodity  con- 
fer upon  a  small  Welsh  squire  ? 
Well,  in  the  first  place,  Ted 
Turn's  efforts  to  obtain  that 
final  testamur  were  prompted 
by  a  not  unworthy  sentiment — 
a  fact  that  was  well  known  to, 
and  appreciated  by,  the  college 
authorities.  Ted's  father  had, 
as  it  were,  risen  from  the  ranks, 
having  made  so  shrewd  a  use  of 
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his  opportunities  in  the  golden 
days  of  farming  as  to  become 
a  small  landowner ;  and  then  he 
had  set  his  heart  upon  his  late- 
born  and  only  son  taking  a 
university  degree,  which — for 
so  the  old  man  thought — would 
carry  with  it  a  diploma  of  gen- 
tility. So  far  so  good;  but, 
in  the  second  place,  it  must  be 
owned  that  Ted  Turn,  who  in 
some  ways  retained  an  effer- 
vescing amount  of  juvenility, 
dearly  loved  the  excuse  for  re- 
visiting his^old  haunts,  where 
he  felt  equally  at  home,  whether 
buzzing  a  bottle  of  old  port 
with  the  bursar,  sampling  a 
tankard  of  ale  with  some 
undergraduate  acquaintance,  or 
smoking  a  pipe  with  the  old 
lame  porter,  who  had  kept  the 
gate  in  the  days  when  the 
world  was  young  and  Ted  Turn 
himself  the  rowdiest  freshman 
in  college.  To  one  and  all  a 
visit  from  the  senior  under- 
graduate was  equally  refresh- 
ing, for  there  was  about  the 
man  an  almost  overpowering 
kind  of  bonhomie  which  carried 
its  own  welcome  with  it,  and 
a  power  of  adapting  himself  to 
any  company,  which  in  Jesus 
College  at  any  rate  commended 
him  to  all  grades  of  society. 
Living  upon  easy  and  familiar 
terms  of  intercourse  with  the 
ruling  dons,  who  invariably 
contrived  to  lend  him  a  set  of 
rooms  for  the  time  being,  Ted 
made  it  his  practice  to  keep  up 
his  friendship  with  successive 
generations  of  undergraduates, 
talking  to  them  as  naturally 
about  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  young  men  of  his  own 
generation  as  he  talked  to  the 
bursar,  who  was  like  himself 


a  Glamorganshire  man,  about 
matters  of  interest  in  the  great 
coal  county.  That  to  the  lads 
fresh  from  school  this  hero  of  a 
hundred  fights  should,  like  the 
pious  JEneas,  have  spun  yarns 
on  matters  quorum  pars  magna 
fui,  was  only  what  might  be 
expected ;  and,  most  of  us  being 
in  the  trustful  days  of  youth 
inclined  to  hero-worship  in  de- 
fault of  softer  forms  of  idolatry, 
small  wonder  that  Ted  Turn's 
fame  stood  at  least  as  high  in 
Jesus  College  as  ever  did  that 
of  the  long-winded  Trojan  in 
the  broad  fields  of  Latium. 
The  true  fact  that  Ted  Turn 
had  rowed  for  two  days  in  a 
trial  eight  lent  colour  to  the 
myth  that  he  had  been  offered 
a  seat  in  the  'Varsity ;  that  he 
was  privileged  to  speak  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  O.U.B.C.  in  the 
Homeric  age  as  "Billy,"  was 
proof  positive  that  he  had  in 
his  day  been  hand  in  glove 
with  the  recognised  rulers  of 
the  people.  And  indeed  the 
great  man  himself  rather  fos- 
tered the  tradition  by  narrating 
twice  in  the  course  of  every 
year  a  story  of  some  riot  in 
which  "Billy"  and  he  had  figured 
as  special  constables,  and  had 
overthrown  respectively  their 
thousands  and  ten  thousands. 
It  was  the  latter  number  ap- 
parently which  represented  his 
personal  share  of  the  achieve- 
ment;  but  then  the  narrator 
would  modestly  explain  that  as 
"Billy"  was  a  public  char- 
acter, and  on  that  account 
could  hardly  be  expected  to 
court  a  black  eye  or  a  broken 
nose,  it  had  been  amicably 
settled  between  the  two  cham- 
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pions  that  "Billy"  was  to  con- 
tent himself  with  skirmishing 
in  the  rear  while  Ted  Turn 
fought  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle. 

Such,  then,  was  the  potentate 
to  whom  by  common  consent 
and  from  time  immemorial  had 
been  delegated  the  onerous  and 
yet  delicate  duty  of  providing 
the  successive  generations  of 
Joneses,  Evanses,  Thomases, 
and  Lewises  who  people  the  old 
Welsh  College  with  distinguish- 
ing titles.  And  it  may  be  said 
that  Ted  Turn  showed  an 
amount  of  ingenuity  in  the 
matter  of  nomenclature  which 
contrasted  favourably  with  his 
efforts  to  convince  successive 
boards  of  unsympathetic  ex- 
aminers that  he  was  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of 
Political  Economy.  Yet  even 
there,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  had  been  hardly 
dealt  with  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  claimed  that  he  had 
merited  a  testamur  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  given  a  full, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  solution 
of  the  first,  and  consequently 
the  most  important,  of  some 
eight  conundrums. 

Question.  Have  you  noticed 
any  peculiarity  in  your  text- 
book? If  so,  state  what  that 
peculiarity  is. 

Ted  Turn's  Answer.  Yes,  I 
have.  There  is  never  a  single 
question  asked  out  of  it. 

Whereas  the  bulk  of  the 
Jones  contingent  resident  in 
Oliver's  time  had  been  duly 
christened  by  Ted  Turn,  that 
individual  showed  a  very  proper 
reverence  for  great  names  by 
simply  remarking,  when  Oliver's 
name  was  brought  up  in  due 


course,  that  any  South  Welsh- 
man who  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  a  "  Jones  of 
Pannmaen "  and  every  other 
Jones  ought  to  be  kicked  out 
of  the  country. 

"  Dom  it  all,  mun,  there  wass 
a  Jones  of  Pannmaen  before  ever 
Noah  built  his  ark." 

"  And  how  wass  it,  then,  that 
he  wass  not  drowned  in  the 
flood  ?  "  inquired  an  irreverent 
youth  who  hailed  from  the 
depths  of  Pembrokeshire. 

"What  wass  you  call  your- 
self, mun  ?  "  inquired  Ted  Turn, 
looking  the  last  speaker  up  and 
down. 

"  It  wass  little  Johnnie  Davies 
up  to  Clynderwen,  brother  of 
old  Beel  Davies  who  kept  up 
number  four  five  years  back," 
volunteered  some  one. 

Ted  Turn  took  his  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth  and  nodded  two  or 
three  times  solemnly.  Then 
addressing  the  company  at  large 
he  remarked  with  a  sigh — 

"Who'd  have  ever  thought 
now  that  old  Beel  Davies,  who 
was  a  decent  fellow  enough  him- 
self, would  have  had  a  brother 
called  Johnnie  with  a  face  like 
a  gooze  ?  "  And  "  Johnnie  with- 
a-f ace-like- a-gooze  "  the  young 
man  remained  throughout  his 
university  career. 

To  rettfrn,  however,  to  Oliver. 
About  three  weeks  before  the 
end  of  the  term  that  gentleman 
received  a  letter  from  his  father 
containing  the  following  post- 
script : — 

"I  had  a  word  with  Tom 
Jones  of  Glenboccan  yesterday, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  had  got 
a  son  at  Jesus.  As  he  is  my 
only  tenant  who  has  never 
asked  for  a  reduction,  and  is  a 
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worthy  old  fellow  into  the 
bargain,  it  might  be  as  well  if 
you  would  show  the  lad  some 
civility.  It  is  rather  annoying 
that  they  should  have  given 
him  our  name — Oliver — but  I 
suppose  that  it  was  well  meant." 

An  inquiry  at  the  porter's 
lodge  elicited  the  information 
that  Oliver  Jones  the  2nd — or, 
as  he  had  been  in  residence  for 
some  terms,  perhaps  it  should 
have  been  Oliver  Jones  the  1st 
— at  any  rate,  the  other  Oliver 
Jones  was  an  individual  who 
lived  in  a  ground-floor  room  of 
the  same  staircase  as  his  name- 
sake, and  was  commonly  known 
in  college  as  "  Scrotch  Jones." 

"Well,  sir,"  explained  the 
porter  when  questioned  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  title,  "  I  think 
it  do  be  because  he  do  be  always 
scratching  for  they  schools. 
Mr  Scrotch  Jones  he  do  have 
been  up  here  a  year  or  more, 
and  he  have  never  been  in  for 
his  Little-go  yet,  so  Mr 
Edward  Thomas  he  do  say  as 
his  name  is  Scrotch." 

Scrotch  Jones,  on  being  in- 
terviewed, turned  out  to  be  a 
hard-featured  young  fellow  of 
the  Welsh  farmer  type,  very 
Welshy  and  very  bucolic,  pain- 
fully nervous  and  much  embar- 
rassed at  first  because  Jones  of 
Pannmaen  had  chosen  to  seek 
his  acquaintance.  However, 
under  the  influence  of  Oliver's 
friendly  manner  he  grew  to  be 
more  at  his  ease,  and  later  on, 
having  been  once  and  a  second 
time  invited  to  breakfast  by  the 
young  squire,  even  waxed  con- 
fidential. 

"You're  in  for  Smalls  too 
this  term,  are  you  not?"  in- 
quired the  host. 


"Yes,  mun,  I've  never  been 
in  before.  It  wass  three  times 
now  that  I  scrotched." 

"  What's  the  good  of  scratch- 
ing?" 

Scrotch  hastened  to  explain 
that  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  college  only  three  bond  fide 
attempts  were  permitted  for 
any  one  school,  but  "scratch- 
ing," if  not  carried  to  excess, 
was  a  venial  offence. 

"But  Mr  Vice-Principal,"  he 
concluded  with  a  sigh,  "he  do 
be  saying  that  if  I  wass  to 
scrotch  again,  he  will  be  for 
sending  me  down." 

"What  makes  you  scratch, 
Jones?"  inquired  Oliver ;  "  don't 
you  know  your  books  or  what?" 

"  Wass  it  the  books,  mun  ?  " 
exclaimed  Scrotch  in  high  con- 
tempt. "The  books"  (these 
were,  of  course,  those  especially 
recommended  by  the  college, 
two  plays  of  Euripides  and 
some  Virgil  on  which  there  were 
daily  lectures),  "I  wass  know- 
ing them  by  heart,  and  I'm 
none  that  bad,  so  Mr  Morris 
Owen  he  deed  say,  at  the 
parsing,  and  the  mathematics 
they  iss  perfect.  But  it  iss  the 
pross,  mun,  it  wass  awful.  Ar- 
nold and  Henry,  they  iss  plain, 
they  iss  sentences  and  staups, 
but  the  pross  they  do  be  set- 
ting in  those  examinations  is 
tremenjous,  there  iss  no  staups 
at  all,  it  wass  all  one  piece." 

"But  you  can  break  it  up 
into  sentences,  my  good  fel- 
low, and  then  tack  it  all  to- 
gether afterwards.  Look  here 
a  moment,"  and  with  that 
Oliver  picked  up  a  set  of  old 
Besponsions  papers  and  then 
and  there  proceeded  to  illus- 
trate the  art  of  resolving  a  bit 
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of  consecutive  prose  into  its 
component  parts.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  his  life  that  he 
had  ever  posed  as  a  teacher, 
but  he  made  by  no  means  a 
bad  job  of  it.  Having  spent  a 
full  year  in  the  Sixth  Form  at 
Eton,  he  was  a  fairly  good 
scholar,  and  being  at  once 
patient  and  clear-headed,  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  to  his  pupil 
more  efficient  aid  in  the  matter 
of  smoothing  out  the  difficulties 
of  converting  a  simple  English 
passage  into  grammatical  Latin 
than  the  latter  had  ever  before 
received. 

"Deed,  mun,  you  wass  a 
grand  teacher,"  as  he  gazed  at 
the  result  of  half  an  hour's 
work,  "and  to  think  that  a 
Jones  of  Pannmaen  would  be 
teaching  such  as  me  to  do 
pross." 

"Well,  come  up  any  morning 
and  have  another  lesson,"  said 
Oliver  good-naturedly  as  he 
took  leave  of  his  guest ;  "  if  you 
don't  come,  you  know,  I  shall 
come  and  rout  you  out." 

The  other  sensibly  availed 
himself  more  than  once  of  the 
invitation ;  and  from  that  day 
forward  he  would  have  been 
a  rash  man  who  ventured  in 
Scrotch's  hearing  to  assert  that 
young  Oliver  Jones  of  Pann- 
maen was  anything  but  the  very 
finest  fellow  in  Christendom. 

In  due  course  the  schools 
were  opened,  and  the  paper- 
work began  and  ended. 

"How  did  the  prose  go, 
Jones  ?  "  inquired  Oliver  on  the 
morning  after  the  examination. 

"Well,  mun,  I'm  no'  that 
sure,  but  I'll  be  thinking  I  may 
screape,  and  that'll  be  better 
than  scrotching.  There  wass 


*  non  dubium  est  quin  '  three 
times,  mun,  and  twice  'quom- 
inus '  with  the  subjonctive. 
And  I  had  broke  it  all  up  into 
little  sentences,  and  then — 
well,  I  wass  in  a  great  hurry 
at  the  end,  and  I  wass  have  no 
time  to  make  a  fair  copy." 

Oliver  felt  dubious,  but  hoped 
for  the  best,  and  meantime 
offered .  to  go  through  their 
books — fortunately  they  were 
both  offering  the  same — with 
his  namesake  in  the  interval 
between  the  paper-work  and 
the  viva  voce. 

The  schools  being  divided  for 
viva  voce  purposes,  A  to  K,  and 
L  to  Z,  the  two  Jones  candi- 
dates were  almost  the  last  men 
in  on  the  final  day.  S  crotch, 
who  in  virtue  of  his  seniority 
faced  the  ordeal  first,  was  let 
off  so  easily  by  the  examiners 
that  opinions  in  college  were 
divided  as  to  whether  he  was  a 
certain  pass  or  a  certain  plough, 
— the  Job's  comforters,  who 
were  in  a  majority,  favouring 
the  latter  idea.  Oliver,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  subjected  to  a 
very  lengthy  cross-questioning 
at  the  hands  of  a  young  exam- 
iner, who  seemed  to  be  rather 
astonished  than  otherwise  by 
the  fluency  of  his  translations 
and  the  readiness  with  which 
he  answered  sundry  questions 
on  contractions. 

"You  seem  to  know  your 
books  very  thoroughly,  Mr 
Jones,"  observed  the  examiner 
after  rather  a  long  pause, 
during  which  he  had  been 
hunting  for  a  paper.  "  I  need 
not  trouble  you  with  those  any 
more,  but — ah,  let  me  see,"  and 
having  found  the  missing  paper, 
he  suddenly  turned  round  and 
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whispered  to  the  elderly  exam- 
iner who  was  sitting  next  to 
him.  The  latter  glanced  at 
Oliver  and  shook  his  head ;  but 
on  the  first  man  writing  a  few 
words  on  a  slip  of  paper,  a 
whispered  dialogue  ensued  be- 
tween the  pair,  with  the  result 
that  after  much  frowning  and 
head -shaking  the  older  man 
seemed  to  give  an  unwilling 
consent  to  some  course  of  action 
which  his  colleague  had  been 
urging. 

"  Oh,  very  well  then,"  he  said 
aloud,  accompanying  the  words 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
which  seemed  to  imply  that 
he  washed  his  hands  of  the 
transaction  and  declined  to 
hold  himself  responsible  for 
his  colleague's  vagaries. 

"Well,  now,  Mr  Jones,"  re- 
sumed the  latter,  looking  at  the 
paper  in  front  of  him,  "you 
seem  to  be  very  fond  of  the — 
what  shall  I  call  it? — rather 
hackneyed  phrase,  '  non  dubium 
est  quin' — three  times  over  it 
occurs." 

In  a  moment  Oliver  grasped 
what  was  going  to  happen — he 
was  to  be  called  to  account  for 
S crotch's  eccentricities  ;  and  in 
the  same  moment  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  accept 
the  position  that  was  offered  to 
him.  If  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  and  he  found  himself 
plucked  for  Kesponsions,  it 
would  not  make  much  differ- 
ence to  himself  in  the  long-run, 
while  with  poor  Scrotch  it  was 
clearly  a  case  of  now  or  never. 

Skilfully  shelving  the  ques- 
tion of  his  own  likes  or  dislikes, 
he  blandly  remarked  that  Cicero 
had  occasionally  used  the  phrase, 
and  quoted  a  passage  from  that 


author  in  support  of  his  state- 
ment. 

The  examiner  first  opened  his 
eyes,  and  then  smiled. 

"  This  piece  of  prose  is  hard- 
ly in  the  style  of  Cicero,  Mr 
Jones." 

This  being  a  slightly  equiv- 
ocal term,  might  be  held  to 
apply  equally  well  to  the  Latin 
or  the  English  version :  it  suited 
Oliver's  book  to  take  it  as 
applying  to  the  latter. 

"  No,  sir ;  of  course  it  is  more 
like  a  bit  of  Caesar,  but  Caesar 
uses  the  phrase  too,"  and  he 
quoted  again. 

"Quite  correct,  Mr  Jones, 
but  even  Caesar  would  have 
varied  it  occasionally, — but  we 
will  let  that  pass.  How  do 
you  defend  this  ?  "  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read  aloud  another 
of  Scrotch's  disconnected  mons- 
trosities. 

Once  again  fortune  and 
memory  came  to  Oliver's  aid, 
and,  considerably  to  the  ex- 
aminer's amusement,  he  quoted 
something  like  a  parallel  con- 
struction from  Caesar. 

"Dear  me,  yes,  that  is  so, 
Mr  Jones — at  the  same  time, 
however,"  here  he  hesitated — 
"  Well,  I  *  think  you  may  go 
now,  Mr  Jones,"  and  Oliver 
found  himself  dismissed  in  an 
absolute  state  of  uncertainty 
how  far  his  own  efforts  had 
been  successful  in  lightening 
the  load  of  Scrotch's  iniquities. 

For  a  full  hour  beyond  the 
usual  time  on  that  last  day  of 
the  schools  did  the  clerk  wait 
in  vain  for  the  usual  batch  of 
testamurs,  and  many  were  the 
imprecations  heaped  on  the 
heads  of  the  examiners  by 
anxious  and  expectant  candi- 
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dates.  And  all  that  time  four 
of  the  cleverest  men  in  Oxford 
were  sitting  in  an  inner  cham- 
ber, fagged  out  and  hungry, 
engaged  in  futile  attempts  to 
unravel  the  veil  which  shrouded 
the  identity  of  two  individuals 
who  claimed  the  name  Oliver 
Jones  and  hailed  from  Jesus. 

Bogle  of  Corpus  was  the 
chief  obstructionist,  being  at 
once  conscientious,  pompous, 
suspicious,  and  irritable.  The 
conscientiousness  and  pompos- 
ity were  natural  characteristics ; 
the  suspiciousness  and  irrita- 
bility results  —  so  gay  young 
bachelors  said — of  his  having 
married  a  very  pretty  and 
very  silly  woman,  many  years 
younger  than  himself  and 
much  addicted  to  flirtation. 
As  Bogle's  opinion  on  most 
subjects  was  held,  even  by 
learned  professors,  to  be  well 
worth  hearing,  it  may  save 
some  trouble  in  the  way  of 
introduction  to  give  his  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  his  three 
fellow  -  examiners  in  Respon- 
sions.  Harter  of  Johns,  then, 
was  a  very  fine  scholar,  but 
flippant  and  irreverent  to  a 
degree ;  Miles  of  Magdalen  was 
an  inconsequent  jackanapes ; 
Gerard  of  Worcester  a  great 
mathematician,  doubtless,,  but 
absolutely  devoid  of  a  vestige 
of  common-sense. 

From  the  severity  of  these 
judgments  it  may  readily  be 
inferred  that  Mr  Bogle  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  a  somewhat 
jaundiced  view  of  society  at 
large. 

There  were  two  very  delicate 
questions  before  the  House,  the 
first  and  most  important  being, 
Which  was  which  Mr  Oliver 


Jones?  the  second,  Whether 
that  Mr  Oliver  Jones  who  had 
shown  up  what  Bogle  chose  to 
term  "drivelling  twaddle"  in 
lieu  of  Latin  prose  was  entitled 
to  receive  a  testamur  ?  Harter, 
who  was  on  the  side  of  mercy, 
was  inclined  to  merge  the  two 
questions  into  one  and  solve 
the  real  Gordian  knot  by  the 
simple  process  of  issuing  two 
testamurs. 

11  That,"  pronounced  Bogle 
decisively,  "  simply  amounts 
to  shirking  a  responsibility. 
We've  got  to  do  two  separate 
and  distinct  things.  One  is  to 
find  out  which  is  the  right  Mr 
Jones,  and  then,  when  we  have 
signed  a  testamur  for  him,  to 
consider  the  question,  whether 
that  marvellous  scholarship  and 
power  of  research" — this  very 
ironically — "which  Harter  has 
professed  to  have  discovered  in 
the  other  man  should  be  al- 
lowed to  weigh  against  the 
production  of  this — stuff.  Eh, 
what  do  you  say?"  turning 
round  sharply  on  Gerard,  who 
had  ventured  to  make  a  remark. 

"  All  I  said  was  that  I  fore- 
saw the  difficulty  when  I  was 
looking  over  the  Euclid,"  re- 
plied Gerard,  "and  as  soon  as 
I  found  there  were  two  men  of 
the  same  name  from  the  same 
college  I  marked  them  A  and 
B,  as  you  may  see,  for  your 
guidance." 

"Which  is  A  and  which  is 
B,  then  ?  " 

"Well,  do  you  know,  as  I 
have  not  seen  the  men,  I  am 
not  quite  clear  in  my  own 
mind,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  the 
handwriting." 

"  Very  helpful,  indeed  ;  most 
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kind  of  you,  I  am  sure,  Gerard," 
exclaimed  Bogle  in  high  irony. 
"  Your  assistance,  or  guidance 
as  I  think  you  called  it,  is  most 
valuable." 

"  Perhaps  the  right  Mr  Jones 
— I  mean,"  very  hastily  correct- 
ing himself,  "the  wrong  Mr 
Jones  —  was  not  quite  himself 
when  he  wrote  that  prose," 
suggested  Miles,  undeterred  by 
the  snubbing  which  Gerard 
had  just  received. 

"  Not  quite  himself,"  snapped 
Bogle;  "do  you  mean  that  he 
was  the  other  Mr  Jones  ?  oh, 
ill,  you  say — very  ill,  indeed,  I 
should  imagine,"  sardonically, 
"when  he  perpetrated  this," — 
here  he  crumpled  up  the  prose 
paper.  "  He  ought  to  have  been 
dead  and  buried  if  he  had  had 
his  deserts." 

Conversation  languished  for 
a  minute  or  two  after  this,  and 
was  only  revived  by  a  remark 
of  Gerard's  that  Jones  was  a 
very  common  name  indeed, 
especially  in  Wales,  but  that 
Oliver  Jones  was  not  a  very 
ordinary  combination. 

"  Oliver  Jones,"  repeated 
Harter  thoughtfully,  "Oliver 
Jones — the  name  seems  familiar 
enough  to  me — oh,  I've  got  it, 
there's  an  Oliver  Jones  at  Pan 
— something  in  Wales,  a  rare 
old  squire  who  gave  my  sister's 
husband  some  of  the  very  best 
woodcock- shooting  he  ever  had." 

"  Should  you  call  that  a 
sufficient  reason  for  giving  his 
son  a  testamur,  Mr  Harter  ?  " 
inquired  Bogle  with  severity. 

"Possibly  I  might,"  replied 
the  other,  who  had  no  intention 
of  being  put  into  his  proper 
place  by  Bogle  or  anybody 
else. 


Rather  to  the  surprise  of  his 
colleagues,  who  had  anticipated 
another  explosion  from  the 
senior  examiner,  the  latter  now 
suddenly  started  on  a  fresh  line 
of  his  own. 

"  There  is  an  Oliver  Jones  of 
Pannmaen." 

"That's  the  place,"  interpo- 
lated Harter. 

"  There  is  an  Oliver  Jones  of 
Pannmaen,  who  is,  as  I  was 
going  to  say  when  you  inter- 
rupted me,  Harter,  a  very  great 
authority  on  Celtic  roots." 

"  Then  it  was  his  son  I 
vivaed,"  exclaimed  Miles  confi- 
dently; "he  looked  and  talked 
like  a  Celtic  root." 

Bogle  frowned  majestically 
and  then  resumed  in  his  most 
didactic  manner  — 

"A  Celtic  root,  my  good 
Miles,  is  a  very  beautiful  --  " 

"Then  it  wasn't  the  man,  it 
must  have  been  the  other. 
Mine  was  a  very  plain-featured 
individual  :  what  was  your 
fellow  like,  Harter?" 

"Looked  and  spoke  like  a 
gentleman,"  said  Harter  shortly. 

At  this  juncture  a  happy  idea 
occurred  to  Gerard. 

"  Don't  you  think  the  simplest 
plan  wouM  be  to  send  a  note  to 
the  Dean  of  Jesus  and  ask  him 
which  Mr  Jones  is  —  is  -  " 
here  he  hesitated. 

"The  son  of  the  man  who 
gave  Barter's  brother-in-law 
the  shooting?"  suggested  Miles. 

"  Or  Bogle's  Celtic-root  man," 
interpolated  Harter. 

"  No,  no  ;  which  is  the  right, 
I  mean  the  wrong  Mr  Jones, 
the  one  I  mean  who  —  eh  —  eh  — 
writes  like  a  crab." 

This  proposal,  which  really 
sounded  hopeful,  was  at  once 
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nipped  in  the  bud  by  Bogle, 
who  having  had  sundry  pass- 
ages at  arms  with  the  Dean 
of  Jesus  in  Convocation,  was 
hardly  on  speaking  terms  with 
that  gentleman. 

"  I  shall  not  give  my  consent 
to  anything  of  the  sort,"  he 
answered  with  decision.  "We 
are  quite  capable,  I  hope,  of 
carrying  out  our  duties  to  the 
university  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  Dean  of  Jesus, 
thank  you,  Gerard." 

"Oh,  I  forgot  that  you  did 
not  like  him,"  murmured  Gerard 
apologetically. 

"There's  nothing  to  like  or 
dislike  about  the  man — he's  a 
chattering  nonentity,  wrong- 
headed  too,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  the  Vice-Principal 
then,  shall  we  try  him?" 

Nor  Bogle  would  not  hear  of 
the  Vice-Principal  either.  While 
he  graciously  admitted  that  the 
Vice-Principal  of  Jesus  was  a 
very  worthy  man  in  his  way, 
he  doubted  whether  he  knew 
the  difference  between  a  piece 
of  Latin  prose  and  a  piece  of 
plum-pudding. 

Fortunately  for  all  parties, 
just  as  it  began  to  appear  as 
if  the  discussion  would  be  in- 
definitely prolonged,  first  one 
clock  struck  the  hour,  and  then 
half  a  dozen  others  followed 
suit. 

"  Bless  my  heart !  "  exclaimed 
Bogle,  looking  at  his  watch, 
"  four  o'clock  !  " — his  wife  had 
some  men  coming  to  tea  at 
half -past  four.  "  Four  o'clock, 
— we  can't  go  on  like  this  for 
ever  ;  "  and  then,  as  he  suddenly 
recollected  that  the  last  elected 
Fellow  of  Corpus,  a  most — to 
the  feminine  way  of  thinking — 


attractive  young  man,  was  to 
be  a  member  of  that  tea-party, 
he  suddenly  came  round  to 
Harter's  original  proposition, 
being,  however,  careful  to  take 
the  whole  merit  of  the  initiative 
upon  himself. 

"I  think,  gentlemen,"  he 
announced  with  magisterial 
dignity,  "that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  we  are  con- 
fronted, that  is,  with  a  very 
unusual,  and  I  may  say  very 
uncalled  for,  difficulty,  for  which 
no  provision  has  been  made  in 
the  statutes,  the  merits  of  the 
case  may  be  met  by  our  assign- 
ing one  testamur  to  the  first 
Mr  Oliver  Jones,  in  whose  case 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  then 
issuing  another  to  the  second 
Mr  Oliver  Jones,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  partially  atoned 
in  his  viva  voce  examination 
for  the  shortcomings  in  his — eh 
— paper-work.  The  situation, 
we  may  suppose,  is  not  likely 
to  recur." 

The  motion — to  which  every 
one  in  the  room  except  the 
latest  proposer  had  been  ready 
to  assent  an  hour  ago  —  was 
carried  nem.  con.,  a  plaintive 
protest  from  Miles,  that  even 
now  he  did  not  quite  know 
which  was  the  first  and  which 
the  second  Mr  Jones,  being,  like 
Gerard's  happy  thought — that 
they  should  mark  the  testamurs 
as  he  had  originally  marked 
the  Euclid  papers  A  and  B — 
received  by  Bogle  with  chilly 
and  disapproving  silence. 

At  seven  o'clock  that  evening 
from  a  ground-floor  room  in 
Jesus  a  cheery  voice  was  heard 
to  shout — 

'  *  Common — r oo  — oom !  Com- 
mon —  roo  —  oom !  Four  tan- 
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kards  of  peer  and  the  pasket ! "  l 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  "  Scrotch  "  was  purposed 
to  do  the  wetting  of  the  testa- 
mur right  royally. 

No  more  testamurs,  alas!  ever 
fell  to  the  wrong  Mr  Oliver 
Jones's  share.  Two  years  later 
that  gentleman  finally  quitted 
Oxford,  and,  it  being  mani- 
festly unsuitable  that  an  ex- 
Oxonian  should  more  patrum 
follow  the  plough,  embarked 
upon  a  commercial  career. 

At  this  day  there  is  a  little 
drapery  shop  in  the  market- 
town  of  Llandilo,  kept  by  one 
Oliver  Jones,  who  passes  as 
a  man  of  letters  among  his 
fellow  -  citizens.  For  in  the 
back  parlour  hangs  on  the 
wall  a  document,  duly  glazed 
and  framed,  to  convince  the 
doubting  mind  that  in  the 
days  of  his  youth  Oliver 
Jones  was  educated  at  Oxford 
College. 

He  is  a  warm  man,  too,  is 
Mr  Jones,  and  a  busy  man  to 
boot.  But  once  a-week  he  may 
be  seen  standing  for  an  hour  if 
need  be  at  his  shop-door,  wait- 
ing for  the  Pannmaen  carriage 
to  pass,  and  the  squire,  who 


drives  the  finest  pair  of  horses 
in  the  county,  never  fails  to 
turn  his  head  and  shout  in 
his  cheery  voice,  "Morning, 
Scrotch,  old  fellow." 

And  if  some  curious  neigh- 
bour chooses  to  inquire  why 
Oliver  Jones  of  Pannmaen  al- 
ways calls  him  "Scrotch," 
Oliver  the  draper  has  an 
answer  ready. 

"It  do  be  a  joke  of  the 
squire, — he  have  called  me 
Scrotch  ever  since  the  days 
when  we  wass  at  college 
together." 

How  far  exactly  Oliver  Jones 
the  draper  was  indebted  to 
Jones  of  Pannmaen  for  that 
testamur  is  known  only  to  the 
latter  to  this  day.  For  it  is 
prudent  on  some  occasions  for 
a  man  to  be  his  own  confidant, 
and  yet — to  say  that  you  would 
cut  off  your  right  hand  to  serve 
a  friend  is  a  figure  of  speech — 
if  by  the  loss  of  every  one  of 
his  own  limbs  Oliver  Jones  the 
draper  could  do  Oliver  Jones  of 
Pannmaen  a  good  turn,  well 
then,  "By  George,  mun,  he's 
welcome  to  the  lot,  and  indeed 
I'm  sorry  there  wass  not  more 
of  them." 


1  The  "basket "  was  an  institution,  peculiar  I  believe  to  Jesus  College,  which 
enabled  the  frugal-minded  undergraduate  to  provide  his  guests  with  a  moderately 
good  dessert  at  cost  price. 
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IT  was  in  '  Maga '  of  Nov- 
ember 1899  that  the  first 
three  volumes  of  Mr  Murray's 
new  edition  of  Byron's  '  Letters 
and  Journals '  were  discussed, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  this  October  that  the  sixth 
and  last  volume  was  published. 
The  dates  suggest,  first  of  all, 
the  great  labour  involved  in 
the  editing,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  offer  Mr  Rowland  Prothero  a 
sincere  compliment  on  its  most 
successful  completion.  But  they 
also  suggest  a  certain  weakness 
in  this  prevalent  method  of 
publishing  a  great  work.  To 
read  a  volume  of  Byron's  letters 
is  to  desire  the  next  at  once. 
Life  is  complex,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  books  is  both  endless 
and  continuous :  the  reader 
cannot  remain  in  the  right 
atmosphere  all  the  months  of 
waiting,  and  although  when 
they  are  over  he  may  need  to 
make  but  a  slight  effort  to 
regain  his  attitude  and  inter- 
est, an  ordinary  memory  at 
least  will  have  let  slip  some 
minutiae  it  had  been  well  to 
keep.  Would  not  a  true  lover 
of  such  good  cheer  have  been 
content  to  go  hungry  till  the 
feast  was  really  ready?  In 
this  case  there  was  an  especial 
disadvantage  in  the  delay.  Of 
the  very  few  objections  made 
against  Mr  Prothero  on  the 
former  occasion,  the  most  im- 
portant was  that,  except  in  a 
very  general  way,  he  had  not 
told  us  which  was  new  material 
and  which  old.  He  was  un- 
disturbed by  the  criticism,  and 


now  appears  his  justification. 
At  the  end  of  vol.  vi.  is  a  table 
of  the  letters,  giving  their 
sources,  and  indicating  which 
of  them  had  been  already  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Moore  or 
Halleck — whose  edition  added 
seventy-four  given  to  the  world 
in  the  meantime  by  Dallas  and 
Leigh  Hunt,  or  used  but  not 
numbered  by  Moore.  All's  well 
that  ends  well ;  but  the  painful 
student  sadly  missed  that  table 
in  reading  volumes  one  to  five. 
Probably  there  are  important 
publishing  reasons,  beyond  the 
understanding  of  a  mere  reader 
of  books,  why  such  a  work  can- 
not be  given  him  all  at  once, 
but  the  humble  plaint  may  be 
allowed  to  stand. 

All  that  was  said  in  praise 
of  the  first  half  of  the  edition 
may  be  said  of  the  second : 
with  greater  force,  indeed, 
since  the  opportunities  for 
excellence  were  more.  There 
are  500  new  letters  in  the  six 
volumes,  there  is  other  new 
material  of  great  interest,  and 
material  old,  but  scattered  and 
obscure,  has  been  usefully  col- 
lected. Examples  of  these 
merits  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  this  essay,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  as  before  to  express 
my  views  about  Byron,  which 
this  new  edition  has  suggested 
or  strengthened.  Mr  Prothero's 
notes  have  continued  to  be 
models  of  completeness.  He 
has  considered — rightly,  it  is 
probable,  though  some  people 
may  find  the  result  a  little  too 
abundant  —  the  reader  who 
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needs  to  know  every  possible 
date,  the  source  of  every  quota- 
tion, the  precise  act  and  scene 
in  which  even  the  most  familiar 
of  Shakespeare's  sentences  ap- 
pear, and  the  whole  history  of 
every  person  mentioned  or  ad- 
umbrated in  the  text.  What 
this  means  in  the  case  of  over  a 
thousand  letters,  written  nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago  by  a  man 
of  Byron's  variousness  of  in- 
terests, allusive  habit,  and  im- 
mense reading,  may  be  seen,  but 
can  hardly  be  imagined  without 
seeing.  Mr  Prothero  gives  a 
list  of  the  authors  quoted  by 
Byron,  and  there  are  eight 
columns  of  them.  And  here  is 
an  instance  of  Mr  Prothero's 
care.  Byron  refers  (in  vol.  v.) 
to  his  wife  as  "  Vittoria  Caram- 
bana  the  White  Devil,"  whereon 
Mr  Prothero  gives  you  an  ac- 
count of  Webster's  play,  "  The 
White  Devil,"  quotes  Charles 
Lamb's  criticism  of  it,  and  re- 
lates the  historical  facts  on 
which  it  was  founded.  Such  a 
system  of  annotation,  though 
it  may  give  more  than  is  strictly 
relevant,  certainly  adds  a  mass 
of  instruction  to  the  book.  But 
with  it  all  Mr  Prothero  never 
confuses  the  reader,  and  never,  as 
your  voluminous  commentator 
is  too  apt  to  do,  shirks  the 
really  difficult  points.  He 
is  to  be  complimented  also  in 
another  regard.  His  asterisks 
are  very  few,  Byron's  plain 
speaking  considered ;  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  print  words 
supposed  to  be  banished  from 
"polite  society."  Any  critic 
who  complains  of  Byron's 
"  coarseness  "  should  remember 
that  Englishmen  educated  at 
public  schools  and  universities 


generally  use  plain  words  in 
speaking  to  one  another  when 
the  plain  words  express  their 
sense,  and  are  apt  to  look  upon 
the  periphrases  of  a  certain  kind 
of  refinement  as  rather  silly. 
But  coarse  or  not,  the  thing  is 
to  have  Byron  as  he  wrote.  For 
my  part  I  regret  such  asterisks 
as  there  are,  because  Byron's 
letters  are  not  for  the  school- 
room, and  they  give  an  un- 
due importance  to  the  words 
omitted :  besides,  the  words 
might  have  been  interesting 
for  the  history  of  colloquial 
English.  But  the  difficulties 
of  an  editor  in  this  matter  are 
obvious. 

In  writing  of  so  complex  an 
affair  as  the  character  of  a  man, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  Byron,  I 
think  an  essayist  is  ill-advised 
if  he  limit  himself  too  strictly  to 
divisions  of  periods  and  quali- 
ties. He  may  be  clear  in  the 
particular,  but  is  likely  to  be 
contradictory  and  dubious  in 
the  whole.  In  Byron  as  he 
was  between  1816  and  1824  we 
may  see  three  main  periods — 
the  Venice,  the  Guiccioli,  the 
expedition  to  Greece — in  which 
one  side  of  him  or  another  is 
the  most  »apparent.  But  it  is 
the  same  complex  Byron  in  all 
three,  and  the  reader  will  for- 
give me  if,  after  touching  on 
these  periods,  I  go  freely  to  and 
fro,  taking  those  incidents  in 
his  life  and  those  passages  in 
his  letters  which  seem  to  ine 
most  to  help  us  in  realising 
him.  I  will  write  very  briefly 
of  the  Venice  dissipation,  be- 
cause such  periods  in  a  great 
man's  life  are  apt  to  be  given 
a  false  importance.  But  I  am 
writing  of  the  man ;  and  even 
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in  regard  to  the  poet,  it  is 
much  to  the  point  in  the  case 
of  one  who  wrote  passionately 
of  love,  and  cynically  of  wo- 
men, to  know  if  he  was  a  rake 
or  a  celibate.  My  opinion  of 
Byron's  life  in  this  respect  is 
that  one  time  or  another  he 
may  have  been  rather  more 
dissolute  than  the  average  men 
of  his  class  at  the  same  ages, 
and  that  on  the  whole  he  was 
about  the  same  as  they  were 
and  are.  It  was  the  custom 
in  his  lifetime  —  echoed  since 
— to  talk  of  him  as  a  liber- 
tine, as  having  "exhausted 
every  species  of  vice,"  and  so 
forth.  It  was  to  play  with 
words  and  mistake  them  for 
things.  How  could  a  man  who 
died  at  thirty-six  and  left  be- 
hind him  such  a  mass  of  written 
work — the  quality  even  apart 
— as  did  Byron — to  say  nothing 
of  his  reading,  and  Mr  Pro- 
thero's.  eight  columns  of  authors 
— be  a  libertine,  steeped  in  vice 
and  the  rest  of  it  ?  Or,  if  we 
consider  the  quality  of  his  work, 
where  are  the  signs  of  the 
weakening  of  intellect  which 
such  extravagance  of  vice  as 
has  been  laid  at  Byron's  door 
must  produce  ?  If  one  thing  is 
certain  about  his  work,  it  is 
that  in  width  and  grasp  of  in- 
tellect it  waxed  tenfold  after  he 
left  England,  and  was'  strong 
to  the  end.  But  it  is  quite  true 
that  he  dissipated  in  Venice. 
His  letters  about  Marianna 
Segate  and  Margarita  Cogni 
prove  it.  I  am  far  from  affirm- 
ing that  every  young  man  under 
thirty  dissipates  now  and  then ; 
but  I  do  affirm  that  of  very 
many  young  men  of  Byron's 
antecedents  and  traditions. 


Only  it  is  not  talked  about ;  if 
ever  known,  it  is  forgotten ; 
whereas  in  Byron's  case  every 
jabbering  traveller  to  Italy 
thirsted  to  hear  and  repeat 
anything  to  Byron's  discredit ; 
his  friends  moralised  about  it, 
his  enemies  howled  over  it,  and 
he  himself,  alas !  was  only  too 
ready  to  admit  it.  To  the  end 
of  his  days  he  could  not  break 
himself  of  the  habit  of  stuffing 
the  credulous  with  fables  about 
himself,  as  Medwin's  deposi- 
tions remain  to  prove.  Then 
consider  the  circumstances.  He 
had  been  driven  out  of  England, 
ostracised  from  most  of  the 
society  of  his  class,  on  an  ab- 
surdly inadequate  pretext :  was, 
in  fact,  in  the  condition  of  mind 
in  which  the  facile  consolations 
of  Mariannas  and  Margaritas, 
to  a  warm-blooded  young  man 
with  thwarted  affections,  are  a 
most  potent  temptation.  And 
he  was  living  in  a  city  where 
such  a  life  as  he  led  offended 
nobody :  Madame  Benzoni,  a 
great  lady  in  Venice,  told  Moore 
that  before  the  Guiccioli  affair 
"II  se  conduisait  si  bien."  I 
think  we  ought  to  discount  Shel- 
ley's testimony  on  the  subject. 
Shelley's  native  delicacy  shrank 
from  the  animalism  of  such 
commonplace  intrigues  as  he 
found  Byron  engaged  in;  he 
seems  especially  to  have  been 
shocked  by  the  lowness  of 
Byron's  society :  whereas  to 
Byron's  broader  humanity  it 
was  the  "pantaloon  humour" 
of  these  low -class  Venetians 
that  was  half  their  attraction. 
I  should  like  to  leave  this  part 
of  the  subject,  but  that  there  is 
an  admission  to  be  made  in 
honesty,  without  which  any 
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small  value  that  may  attach  to 
my  estimate  of  Byron  would 
disappear.  In  Moore's  Diary 
he  mentions  having  seen  in 
John  Murray's  famous  "par- 
lour "  a  letter  from  Byron  which 
disgusted  him.  He  did  not 
print  it  in  his  Life,  and  I 
hoped  that  there  was  some  mis- 
take. But  it  is  printed  now — 
it  is  letter  734 — and  it  is  not 
pleasant  reading.  It  merely 
relates  an  "affair,"  but  one  of 
the  kind  a  gentleman  ought 
not  to  write  about — whatever 
the  ethos  of  his  surroundings — 
even  to  an  intimate  friend. 
It  is  egotism  of  a  bad  sort. 
One  is  not  an  Old  Bailey 
advocate  for  the  defence,  and 
one  admits  that  here  is  an 
unworthy  lapse  even  from  the 
morality  which  may  admit  of 
palliation  by  circumstance.  It 
is  to  be  said,  however,  that 
Byron  wrote  it  in  a  fever 
which  followed  a  ducking  in  the 
Grand  Canal.  It  is  also  to  be 
said  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Byron  meant  John  Murray 
to  show  all  his  letters  to  any 
one  he  pleased.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  Murray  supposed  he  had 
such  a  licence,  but  years  after 
this  time  (to  be  fair  to  Murray) 
Byron  is  found  rebuking  him 
for  showing  a  letter  without 
permission. 

Madame  Guiccioli  took 
Byron  out  of  this  Venetian 
licence,  and  he  never  returned 
to  it,  in  Venice  or  elsewhere. 
It  is  superfluous  to  discuss 
this  connection.  Whatever  be 
thought  of  the  morality  of  it, 
and  whatever  his  or  her  ex- 
cuses, which  were  held  good 
by  better  people  than  most  of 
the  hostile  critics,  it  is  certain 


that  they  remained  fond  and 
faithful  to  one  another.  (Ac- 
cording to  Lord  Malmesbury, 
her  second  husband,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Boissy,  introduced  her 
as  "  ancienne  maitresse  de  Lord 
Byron.")  But  the  occasion  is 
•offered  to  venture  a  little  deeper 
into  the  psychology  of  Byron's 
emotions.  The  more  I  read  in 
his  letters  and  in  the  accounts 
of  those  who  knew  him  best, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
the  popular  idea  of  Byron  as  a 
man  whose  life  was  bound  up 
in  his  love  affairs,  whatever 
their  nature,  is  the  very  reverse 
of  the  truth :  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  heart  was  very  little 
concerned  in  them,  and  that  his 
strongest  emotions  were  his 
friendships  with  men  whom  he 
respected,  whom  he  took  for  his 
intellectual  peers.  He  seems  to 
me  to  have  longed  to  be  under- 
stood, and  liked,  and  affection- 
ately regarded  by  his  men 
friends  with  far  more  real 
feeling  of  the  heart  than  is 
shown  in  any  one  of  his  affairs 
with  women.  He  took  women 
lightly,  just  a  trifle  in  the 
Mohammedan  way,  and  did  not 
really  care  deeply  about  them 
in  any  gther.  No  doubt  he 
was  chafling  when  he  said 
they  ought  not  to  eat  with 
men :  he  said  this  sort  of 
thing  to  annoy  important 
ladies  like  Mrs  Shelley  and 
Mrs  Hunt.  And  no  doubt  he 
exaggerated  when  he  wrote'  in 
his  diary — in  1821 :  it  is  not 
the  least  of  Mr  Prothero's 
good  deeds  to  have  given 
these  diaries  and  journals  fully, 
as  they  were  written — that  the 
present  state  of  women  is  "a 
remnant  of  the  barbarism  of 
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the  ehivalric  and  feudal  ages — 
artificial  and  unnatural.  They 
ought  to  mind  home — and  be 
well  fed  and  clothed — but  not 
mixed  in  society.  .  .  .  Music — 
drawing — dancing — also  a  little 
gardening  and  ploughing  now 
and  then."  But  underneath 
the  humour  there  is  a  sort  of 
conviction.  He  wrote  jestingly 
— and  I  do  not  think  it  was  all 
affectation — even  of  his  affair 
with  Mdme.  Guiccioli.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
affection  towards  the  men  he 
really  liked,  of  his  eagerness  to 
acknowledge  the  least  kindness 
from  any  one  of  them,  of  his 
unstinted  return  of  apprecia- 
tion. 

Much  of  what  is  called 
Byron's  vanity  I  believe  to 
have  been  this  eagerness  for 
the  friendship  of  intellect  and 
understanding.  His  pleasure 
when  Walter  Scott  wrote  to 
him  and  his  almost  effusive 
replies ;  his  hearty  acknow- 
ledgment of  Isaac  d'Israeli's 
appreciation ;  his  delight  in 
Goethe's — this  is  not  vanity, 
but  the  best  kind  of  human 
response,  of  mind  leaping  to 
mind.  His  patience  under  the 
criticism  of  those  he  liked  is  as 
notable  as  the  vigour  of  his 
replies  to  that  of  his  enemies. 
It  is  almost  ludicrous  to  read 
of  his  allowing  the  first  two 
cantos  of  "Don  Juan"  to  be 
submitted  to  a  committee  of 
friends,  who  were  to  decide 
if  they  ought  to  be  published. 
Of  this  surprising  committee 
two  members,  Moore  and  Frere, 
were  poets,  and  of  course  in 
their  own  view  rivals,  and  there 
were  also  Kinnaird,  a  banker, 
Hobhouse,  a  sincere  but  very 
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candid  friend,  and  Scrope 
Da  vies,  a  "buck."  The  com- 
mittee decided  that  the  cantos 
should  not  be  published,  and 
Byron  in  the  first  instance 
positively  acquiesced,  with  a 
shrug  at  the  "cant  of  the  day" 
and  a  humorous  complaint, 
quoting  Tony  Lumpkin,  that 
he  should  be  "  snubbed  so  while 
I  am  in  spirits."  Not  only 
about  "Don  Juan,"  but  about 
most  of  his  other  poems, 
Murray  his  publisher  plied 
him  with  remonstrances  and 
criticisms,  and  Byron  met 
them  all  with  careful  argu- 
ment and  counter-appeal  to  be 
allowed  to  write  his  own  poems. 
Even  when  Murray  took  upon 
himself  to  omit  stanzas,  dedica- 
tions, and  what  not  without 
leave,  Byron,  though  exas- 
perated, did  no  more  than 
complain.  He  even  writes  to 
Moore :  "  Murray  has  shuffled, 
and  almost  insinuated  that  my 
last  productions  are  dull.  Dull, 
sir ! — damme,  dull !  I  believe 
he  is  right."  There  is  not  much 
vanity  or  arrogance  in  that. 
His  relations  with  Murray  are 
interesting,  if  only  because  the 
bulk  of  the  letters,  and 
especially  of  the  new  letters, 
were  written  to  that  personage. 
They  have  their  comic  side,  and 
both  poet  and  publisher  made 
extraordinary  demands  on 
human  patience.  Byron  seems 
to  have  looked  on  Murray  as  a 
sort  of  Whitely,  a  "universal 
emporium."  I  have  noted 
down  some  of  the  things  the 
unfortunate  publisher  was  re- 
quired to  send  out  to  Italy  i 
Tooth-powder,  Peruvian  bark, 
magnesia,  Macassar  oil,  a  bull- 
dog, a  terrier,  two  Newfound- 
3F 
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land  dogs,  of  course  innumer- 
able books,  and  "  Burkitt's  soda 
powders."  The  poet  was  diffi- 
cult in  the  matter  of  proofs. 
"  None  of  your  damned  proofs ; 
.  .  .  don't  let  me  have  any  of 
your  cursed  printers'  trash  to 
pore  over,"  he  writes  at  one 
time,  and  at  another  is  furious 
when  printers'  mistakes  appear 
in  his  books.  He  sometimes 
patronises  Murray  with  a  sort 
of  mock  offensiveness,  telling 
him  that  he  is  "a  little  spoilt 
by  *  villainous  company ' — wits, 
persons  of  honour  about  town, 
authors,  and  fashionables — to- 
gether with  your  *I  am  just 
going  to  call  at  Carlton  House  : 
are  you  walking  that  way,' ' 
and  banters  him  on  "  the  ferine 
nature  of  a  publisher  " ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  mutual  regard  of  the 
two  men  was  never  seriously 
interrupted.  It  was  only  when 
Byron's  good  nature  was 
persuaded  by  Shelley  to  help 
the  luckless  enterprise  of  the 
brothers  Leigh  and  John  Hunt 
that  even  the  business  relation 
ceased — tried  as  it  had  been  on 
both  sides,  by  Murray's  fears 
and  Byron's  irritations. 

Byron  had  to  complain,  and 
justly,  as  Moore  admitted  in 
his  Diary  too  late,  of  neglect 
from  old  friends  —  "  thinking 
constantly,  as  his  letters  prove 
him  to  have  been,  of  distant 
friends,  and  receiving  few  or 
none  equal  proofs  of  thought - 
fulness  in  return."  He  had 
to  find,  as  others  have  found, 
how  little  active  is  the  good 
nature  we  hopefully  attribute 
to  our  acquaintance.  But  his 
own  good  nature  was  proof 
against  that.  With  Moore  he 
never  quarrelled  at  all,  nor 


varied  in  his  affectionate  tone. 
There  was  a  fresh  —  and  an 
amusing  —  breeze  with  Hob- 
house,  but  it  was  Hobhouse 
who  took  offence.  When  that 
ardent  reformer  was  sent  to 
Newgate  for  a  brief  period, 
Byron  sent  a  funny  ballad,  in 
which  it  is  hard  to  see  more 
than  friendly  chaff,  to  Murray, 
from  whom  it  leaked  into  the 
papers.  Hobhouse  was  furious, 
not  remembering  his  own  lines 
on  Byron,  his  parody  of 
"Though  the  day  of  my 
Destiny's  over  " — "  Dear  Byron, 
this  humbug  give  over,"  &c. — 
which  are  a  good  deal  more 
severe.  (It  is  a  very  funny  and 
strictly  verbal  parody,  of  a  sort 
we  see  too  little  of  now :  our 
parodist  in  chief,  Mr  Seaman, 
parodies  the  spirit,  a  more 
difficult  task,  but  the  other 
sort  is  worth  having  as  well.) 
It  was  later,  however,  that 
they  quarrelled  more  angrily, 
the  cause,  which  had  something 
to  do  with  a  bust,  being  obscure. 
Hobhouse  wrote  Byron  an 
abusive  letter,  and  Byron  asked 
of  Murray :  "By  the  way,  you 
do  not  happen  to  know  whether 
Mrs  Fry  had  commenced  her 
reform  of ^  the  prisoners  at  the 
time  when  Mr  Hobhouse  was 
in  Newgate?  there  are  some 
of  his  phrases  and  much  of  his 
style  (in  that  same  letter), 
which  led  me  to  suspect  that 
either  she  had  not,  or  that  he 
had  profited  less  than  the 
others  by  her  instructions." 
(I  venture  to  quote,  as  it  is 
part  of  the  new  material,  but 
of  course  one  could  quote  such 
delightful  fun  for  ever  from 
the  letters.)  But  with  Hob- 
house,  as  with  Kinnaird  and 
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a  few  others  of  his  oldest 
friends,  affection  survived  the 
trials  of  distance  and  conse- 
quent mistakes.  One  would 
give  much  to  have  more  of 
his  letters  to  Lord  Clare. 
Mdme.  Guiccioli  describes  By- 
ron's emotion  when  he  and 
Lord  Clare  parted  in  Italy, 
and  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life  we  find  him  still  writing 
to  this  old  Harrow  chum  as 
"my  dearest  Clare."  Friends, 
cronies,  confidants,  and  sym- 
pathisers among  men  —  that 
is  what  was  really  important 
to  Byron's  heart. 

Of  the  men  with  whom  he 
consorted  after  1816  one  thinks 
first  of  Shelley.  It  was  an 
intellectual  friendship,  based 
on  a  mutual  admiration  which 
— in  spite  of  the  phrase's  evil 
meaning  —  was  genuine  and 
proper.  Their  tastes  were 
not  alike,  and  Shelley's  sen- 
sitiveness sometimes  was  hurt 
by  Byron's  manner.  But 
Byron  wrote  to  Murray  after 
Shelley's  death — and  the  sen- 
tence is  alone,  as  they  say, 
worth  a  new  edition  of  the 
letters — "  You  were  all  brutally 
mistaken  about  Shelley,  who 
was,  without  exception,  the 
best  and  least  selfish  man  I 
ever  knew.  I  never  knew  one 
who  was  not  a  beast  in  com- 
parison." It  is  a  tribute  to 
rank  with  that  of  Gibbon  to 
Henry  Fielding,  and  it  may 
be  a  finer. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
the  Leigh  Hunt  trouble.  Hunt 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
men  born  to  justify  cynics  :  he 
resented  an  obligation,  though 
he  made  no  effort  to  requite  it ; 
and  that  Byron  should  house 


and  finance  him  and  give,  among 
other  of  his  finest  works,  the 
"  Vision  of  Judgment  "  to  John 
Hunt's  wretched  paper,  weighed 
nothing  against  fancied  slights. 
The  quarrel,  such  as  it  was,  I 
suspect  was  a  woman's  affair. 
Byron  disliked  Hunt's  kraal, 
as  he  rather  rudely  called  it, 
and,  especially,  the  "  six  little 
blackguards,"  Hunt's  sons,  and 
foolishly  wrote  this  sentiment  to 
Mrs  Shelley.  That  good  lady, 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  would 
have  shown  at  once  such  a  letter 
to  Mrs  Hunt.  The  opinion  is  not 
harsh,  for  Mrs  Shelley's  gener- 
osity is  revealed  to  us.  Byron 
had  refused  Shelley's  legacy 
to  himself  of  £2000,  had  done 
all  he  could  to  get  his 
widow  an  allowance  from  Sir 
Timothy  Shelley,  and  had 
offered  her  money  of  his  own, 
which  she  refused,  preferring 
to  accept  Trelawney's.  When 
Byron  started  for  Greece  (taking 
with  him  £10,000  to  spend  on 
the  Greeks  as  a  beginning) 
Mrs  Shelley  inveighed  against 
his  "  unconquerable  avarice " 
which  "prevented  his  supply- 
ing me  with  money,"  and  re- 
lated how  "  a  remnant  of  shame 
caused  him  to  avoid  me."  Not, 
I  think,  the  nicest  sort  of 
woman.  As  for  Trelawney,  he 
disliked  Byron,  and  is  not  a 
trustworthy  chronicler ;  more- 
over, his  acquaintance  with 
Byron  was  at  a  time  when  the 
poet's  nerves,  as  many  incidents 
show,  were  irritable.  We  know 
little  of  his  Italian  friendships, 
about  which  he  would  not  be 
likely  to  write  very  much  to  his 
English  correspondents.  The 
Counts  Gamba,  the  father  and 
brother  of  Mdme.  Guiccioli,  were 
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his  constant  allies,  and  Pietro 
Gamba  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  intimate  of  his  foreign 
men  friends.  They  seem  rather 
to  have  "  let  him  in "  during 
the  revolutionary  movement  at 
Ravenna  —  storing  condemna- 
tory arms  in  his  house  when 
the  plot  was  discovered — but 
your  patriot  is  often  careless. 
In  labouring  to  be  clear,  I 
become  long  :  I  must  quit  this 
more  exclusively  personal  aspect 
of  Byron  in  Italy  with  a  very 
few  more  words.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  life  were  not 
likely  to  check  the  egotism 
obvious  in  him  from  the  first, 
and  the  new  letters,  of  course, 
are  full  of  it.  But  it  remained 
for  the  most  part  an  egotism  of 
the  head  and  not  of  the  heart — 
a  harmless  egotism  which  made 
him  analyse  himself  in  his 
diaries,  and  write  accounts  of 
the  same  trivial  incident  that 
had  happened  to  him  to  half-a- 
dozen  friends,  and  linger  over 
his  feats  at  swimming  and  recall 
his  "notches"  at  Lord's,  but 
which  never  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  sympathetic  ear  and  the 
open  hand.  Without  the  egot- 
ism he  could  not  have  been  the 
poet  we  admire,  without  the 
obverse  side  the  Byron  whose 
memory  it  is  possible  to  love. 
Practical  sense,  judgment,  ob- 
servation, a  grip  of  things — 
those  qualities  waver,  as  with 
all  men,  but  grow  steadily  all 
the  while.  The  humour  be- 
comes mellower,  but  remains  as 
gay.  A  bitter  gibe  at  his  wife 
from  time  to  time  we  have,  yet 
also  a  curious  desire  she  should 
be  kept  in  mind  of  him,  and  a 
real  solicitude  for  his  daughter, 
Ada.  As  for  his  old  loves,  he 


obliged  my  theory  by  hardly 
mentioning  them  :  we  find  him 
trying  to  reconcile  Lady  Fran- 
ces Webster  and  her  husband 
at  Leghorn  with  a  friendly 
gravity. 

This  is  not  an  occasion  to 
write  of  the  poetry,  even  if  to 
do  so  would  not  be  worse  than 
superfluous.  But  questions  of 
literary  criticism  fill  a  good 
space  in  the  letters,  especially 
in  vol.  v.,  and  some  of  them  are 
focussed  by  Mr  Prothero  in  his 
appendices.  Passages  in  the 
new  letters,  in  vol.  v.,  which  de- 
preciate Keats  have  caused  a 
good  deal  of  not  unnatural 
annoyance  to  present  -  day 
critics.  Now,  if  Byron's  abuse 
of  Keats — for  I  fear  it  amounts 
to  that  —  had  been  a  cold- 
blooded and  accurate  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  it  would  reflect 
without  doubt  on  Byron's  taste 
and  judgment.  But  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  In  that  day  liter- 
ary "  schools  "  and  parties  were 
furiously  fighting  bodies.  Keats, 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  belonged 
to  the  school  of  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge — a  school  which 
offended  Byron  by  its  really  ex- 
cessive claims  to  be  the  only 
prophet  o£  "nature,"  and  by  an 
equally  excessive  and  unreason- 
able belittling  of  Pope.  The 
controversy  between  the  class- 
ical and  the  romantic  is  dead : 
we  are  content  to  see  the  merits 
of  both  and  enjoy  what  is  best 
in  them,  but  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  this 
reasonable  course  was  almost 
impossible.  Byron,  also,  would 
have  been  more  than  human  if 
he  had  not  been  influenced  by 
a  very  personal  consideration. 
His  own  genius,  stimulated  by 
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emotion  though  it  was,  grew, 
more  strongly  as  years  went  on, 
intellectual,  observant,  epigram- 
matic, worldly,  and  it  led  him 
to  forsake  his  first  passionate 
manner  and  incline  to  the  class- 
ical mode.  He  thought,  and 
rightly,  that  his  later  work  was 
far  better  than  his  earlier.  But 
the  later  work  was  by  no  means 
so  popular  as  the  earlier.  He 
wrote  to  Shelley  in  1822 :  "Mur- 
ray writes  discouragingly.  .  .  . 
You  see  what  it  is  to  throw 
pearls  to  swine.  As  long  as  I 
wrote  the  exaggerated  non- 
sense"— was  ever  poet  so  can- 
did before  or  since? — "which 
has  corrupted  the  public  taste, 
they  applauded  to  the  very 
echo ;  and  now  that  I  have 
really  composed,  within  these 
three  or  four  years,  some  things 
which  should  'not  willingly  be 
let  die,'  the  whole  herd  snort 
and  grumble  and  return  to 
wallow  in  their  mire."  Pope 
was  Byron's  idol :  he  spared  no 
pains  to  defend  him,  writing 
prodigious  long  attacks  on  the 
Rev.  Mr  Bowles,  and  Keats 
was  closely  associated  with  his 
dispraise.  It  is,  moreover,  to 
the  credit  of  Byron's  judgment 
that  he  saw  in  Keats  the  strong 
man  of  the  school  he  disliked — 
though  of  course,  being  a  fight- 
ing critic,  he  did  not  say  so — 
the  man  "to  go  for,"  and  he 
went  for  him  accordingly.  As 
for  the  strength  of  his  language, 
violence  was  the  fashion  of  the 
time :  the  curious  may  see,  in 
one  of  Mr  Prothero's  append- 
ices, remarks  of  Southey  upon 
Byron  as  violent  as  anything 
Byron  wrote  against  Keats  or 
even  Southey  himself,  and  far 
— far — more  venomous.  When 


Keats  died,  Byron  hastened  to 
request  Murray  to  "omit  all 
that  is  said  about  him  in  any 
MSS.  of  mine,  or  publication," 
and  added,  "His  'Hyperion'  is 
a  fine  monument,  and  will  keep 
his  name."  This  was  more 
generous  dealing  than  Byron's 
critics  meted  to  himself :  the 
amiable  Southey  was  moved  to 
be  "sorry"  for  Byron's  death, 
"because  it  comes  in  aid  of  a 
pernicious  reputation  'which  was 
stinking  in  the  snuff."  (It  is 
worth  turning  to  this  appendix 
to  admire  an  exercise  in  malev- 
olent, canting  self -righteousness 
more  remarkable  than  any  of 
Southey 's  poems.)  But  even  in 
our  own  impartial  times,  critics 
sometimes  say  things  in  their 
haste  which  their  judgment 
might  correct.  I  read  the 
other  day  in  a  serious  "week- 
ly "  the  expression  of  a  wish 
that  Mr  Kipling  "would  give 
up  writing  altogether,"  and  the 
critic  had  just  read  'Kim.'  If 
Byron  was  a  little  blind  to  the 
merits  of  Keats  there  was  much 
excuse,  and  we  are  justified  in 
thinking  that  he  was  not  so 
blind  as  he  seemed. 

It  was  not  a  new  Byron  who 
sailed  for  Greece  in  1823;  it 
was  not  a  quality  hitherto  dor- 
mant that  suddenly  took  the 
lead  of  the  rest.  Dr  Drury  at 
Harrow  had  thought  he  should 
be  an  orator  and  a  statesman, 
and  he  had  never  been  a  seden- 
tary poet,  but  of  his  nature, 
though  not  in  results,  essentially 
a  man  of  action.  For  all  that 
he  wrote  and  read  he  had  to 
thank  his  vitality  of  constitu- 
tion :  he  could  never  live  with- 
out mixing  with  men  and  lend- 
ing his  weight  to  their  affairs, 
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and  had  his  strength  not  ad- 
mitted of  both  it  was  action 
that  would  have  come  first.  A 
happier  start  in  public  life  at 
home  and  happier  circumstances 
in  his  private  life  might  easily 
have  lost  the  poet  in  the  states- 
man. The  countenance  of  Eng- 
lish society,  you  must  remember, 
was  not  given  him  until  he  had 
written  a  famous  poem,  and  to 
start  political  life  in  the  House 
of  Lords  poor  and  friendless  was 
no  likelier  an  opportunity  then 
than  now.  And  before  he  had 
run  through  the  romantic  and 
other  pleasures  which  the  brief 
worship  of  society  threw  in  his 
path,  before  he  had  had  fair 
time  for  such  a  temperament  as 
his  to  set  steadily  for  ambition, 
he  was  driven  out  of  the  country. 
This  is  perhaps  a  vain  specula- 
tion, but  at  least  action  —  ad- 
venture—  the  affairs  of  men, 
played  as  it  was  an  invariably 
important  part  with  him.  First 
his  travels,  then  tumultuous 
social  action,  so  to  call  it,  in 
England,  then  the  dissipation 
and  society  of  Venice,  and  then 
the  revolutionary  plots,  into 
which  he  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  at  Ravenna.  The 
spies  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, as  their  reports  show, 
looked  on  Byron  as  a  powerful 
conspirator — making  all  kinds 
of  mistakes  about  him,  as  such 
gentry  do,  but  obtaining  plenty 
of  corroboration  for  their  fears. 
It  is  probable  that  the  compara- 
tive calm  of  his  last  two  years 
in  Italy,  only  relieved  by  silly 
Hunt  squabbles  and  the  like, 
had  thoroughly  bored  him  :  his 
joy  at  escaping  for  an  adventure 
is  on  record. 

His    motive    in    going    can 


hardly  have  been  merely  en- 
thusiasm for  "liberty."  The 
generous  souls  of  that  day  had 
the  privilege  of  believing  that 
"  liberty "  would  really  bring 
happiness  to  little  nationalities, 
and  Byron  shared  sincerely  in 
this  belief — which  was  at  times 
a  little  strangely  in  contrast 
with  his  ultra-aristocratic  habit 
of  mind  and  contempt  for  the 
mob.  But  he  could  have  had 
no  illusions  about  the  Greeks. 
He  had  seen  them  as  a  young 
man,  when  he  thought  them 
"plausible  rascals,"  with  the 
vices  of  the  Turks  without  their 
virtues.  Or,  if  he  had  any,  he 
must  have  been  quickly  unde- 
ceived. One  of  his  first  actions 
at  Missolonghi  was  to  release 
several  Mohammedan  women 
and  children  whom  the  revolted 
Greeks  had  enslaved,  after 
butchering  the  men ;  and  from 
first  to  last  almost  every  Greek 
who  approached  him  tried  to 
swindle  him,  or  at  least  to  make 
a  private  haul  from  the  money 
he  was  ready  to  supply  to  the 
cause.  "  Damned  liars  ! "  he 
wrote  in  a  journal,  and  ap- 
plauds St  Paul  for  seeing  no 
difference  between  a  Greek  and 
a  Jew.  What  sort  of  ambition 
he  may  have  had  for  himself 
cannot  be  known.  There  were 
great  chances  in  the  game,  for 
the  quarrels  of  the  Greek  leaders 
were  already  making  a  foreign 
ruler  indispensable.  A  large 
governorship  at  least  he  might 
have  looked  for,  if  not  for  some- 
thing grander.  But  I  fancy  it 
was  just  the  adventure  that 
moved  him  most. 

The  upshot  makes  pitiable 
reading.  Intrigues,  worries,  re- 
volts, impossible  leaders,  impos- 
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sible  followers  —  illness,  death. 
To  the  last  he  was  indefatigable, 
keen,  practical,  and  far-seeing. 
The  might-have-beens  crowd  on 
one's  imagination.  If  Byron 
had  lived  to  the  Psalmist's  limit, 
he  would  have  been  alive  in 
1858.  What  would  he  have 
thought  of  Tennyson,  of  Dickens, 
of  Thackeray?  Of  Disraeli,  of 
Gladstone?  These  superficial 
questions  give  way  to  others 
less  plausibly  to  be  answered. 
But  I  cannot  see  that  there 
was  any  radical  twist  in  Byron's 
nature  that  was  sure  to  bring 
an  explosion,  a  madness,  in  the 
end.  I  cannot  see  why  the 
strengthening  of  judgment,  of 
the  hold  on  practical  life,  of  the 
curb  on  waywardness  should  not 
have  continued.  If  he  had 
returned  from  Greece  he  would 
have  returned  to  England : 
that  is  certain.  "Why  did  I 
not  go  to  England  before  I 
came  here?"  he  said  on  his 
deathbed.  His  old  disgust  of 
his  countrymen  had  been 
waning,  and  was  probably  near 
its  end  in  Cephalonia,  where 
the  good  -  fellowship  towards 


him  of  the  English  officers  sur- 
prised and  touched  him.  If  he 
had  returned  to  England  the 
old  "literary"  enemies  and 
their  war  -  cries  would  have 
been  loud,  of  course,  but  they 
could  not  have  stopped  his 
course.  With  the  fresh  glamour 
of  his  Greek  exploits  on  him 
another  splendid  chance  would 
have  been  his,  and  this  time  it 
would  not  have  been  stolen 
from  him.  How  would  he 
have  used  it  ?  His  vigour  as  a 
poet  was  still  at  its  greatest 
when  he  died,  but  there  are 
signs  that  he  was  weary  of  the 
literary  hubbub,  and  he  was 
not  one  to  write  for  writing's 
sake  without  regard  to  his 
effect.  It  was  a  time  of  great 
doings  in  politics,  but  not  of 
very  strong  men,  and  such  a 
force  as  Byron's  must  have 
weighed  heavily  then,  if  he  had 
chosen.  Vain  dreams  ! — but  I 
think  that  the  loss  of  his 
intellectual  honesty  to  English 
life  was  hardly  less  than  that  of 
his  fire  and  his  wit  to  English 
letters. 

G.  S.  STREET. 
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THE    WESTCOTES.1 


BY  A.   T.   QUILLER-COTJCH. 


CHAPTER  VII. — LOVE   AND   AN   OLD   MAID. 


I  PRAY  you  be  gentle  with 
Dorothea.  Find,  if  you  can, 
something  admirable  in  this 
plain  spinster  keeping,  at  thir- 
ty-seven, a  room  in  her  breast 
adorned  and  ready  for  first  love. 
Find  it  pitiful,  if  you  must, 
that  the  blind  boy  should  so 
mistake  his  lodging.  Only  do 
not  laugh,  or  your  laughter  may 
accuse  you  in  the  sequel. 

She  had  a  most  simple  heart. 
Wonder  filled  it  as  she  rode 
home  to  Bayfield,  and  by  the 
bridge  she  reined  up  Mercury 
as  if  to  take  her  bearings  in  an 
unfamiliar  country.  At  her  feet 
rushed  the  Axe,  swollen  by  spring 
freshets;  a  bullfinch,  wet  from 
his  bath,  bobbed  on  the  sand- 
stone parapet,  shook  himself, 
and  piped  a  note  or  two ;  away 
up  the  stream  among  the  alders 
birds  were  chasing  and  court- 
ing ;  from  above  the  Bayfield 
elms,  out  of  spaces  of  blue,  the 
larks'  song  fell  like  a  din  of 
innumerable  silver  hammers. 
Either  new  sense  had  been 
given  her,  or  the  rains  had 
washed  the  landscape  and  re- 
stored obliterated  lines,  colours, 
meanings.  The  very  leaves  by 
the  roadside  were  fragrant  as 
flowers. 

For  the  moment  it  sufficed 
to  know  that  she  was  loved, 
and  that  she  loved.  She  was 


no  fool.  At  the  back  of  all 
her  wonder  lay  the  certainty 
that  in  the  world's  eyes  such 
love  as  hers  was  absurd ;  that 
it  must  end  where  it  began ; 
that  Raoul  could  never  be  hers, 
nor  she  escape  from  a  captivity 
as  real  as  his.  But,  perhaps 
because  she  knew  all  this  so 
certainly,  she  could  put  it  aside. 
This  thing  had  come  to  her : 
this  happiness  to  which — alone, 
in  darkness,  depressed  by  every 
look  into  the  mirror,  by  every 
casual  proof  that  her  brothers 
and  intimates  accepted  its  ver- 
dict as  final — her  soul  had  been 
loyal, — a  forgotten  servant  of 
a  neglectful  lord.  In  the 
silence  of  her  own,  room,  in 
her  garden,  in  the  quiet  stir 
of  household  duties,  and  again 
during  the  long  evenings  while 
she  sat  knitting  by  the  fire 
and  her  brothers  talked,  she 
had  pondered  much  upon  love 
and  puzzled  herself  with  many 
questions.  She  had  watched 
girls  and  their  lovers,  wives 
and  their  husbands.  Can  love 
(she  has  asked)  draw  near,  and 
pass  and  go  its  way  unrecog- 
nised ?  She  had  conned  the 
signs.  Now  the  hour  had 
come,  and  she  had  needed  none 
of  her  learning :  eyes,  hands, 
and  voice,  she  had  known  the 
authentic  god. 
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And  she  knew  that  it  was 
not  absurd :  she  knew  herself 
worthy  of  love's  belated  con- 
descension— not  Raoul's.  For 
the  moment  she  scarcely 
thought  of  Raoul.  For  the 
moment  Raoul's  image  grew 
faint  and  indefinite  in  the 
glory  of  being  loved.  Her  in- 
stinct, too,  thrust  it  into  the 
background ;  for  as  Raoul  grew 
definite  so  must  his  youth, 
his  circumstances,  the  world's 
laughter,  the  barriers  never  to 
be  overcome.  But  merely  to 
be  loved,  and  to  rest  in  that 
knowledge  awhile — here  were 
no  barriers.  The  thing  had 
happened.  It  was.  Nothing 
could  forbid  or  efface  it. 

Yet  when  she  reached  home, 
after  forcing  the  astonished 
Mercury  to  canter  up  the 
entire  length  of  Bayfield  hill, 
she  must  walk  straight  to  her 
room  and  study  her  face  in 
the  glass. 

"It  has  happened  to  you — 
to  you  !  Why  has  it  not  trans- 
figured you  ?  But  then  people 
would  guess.  Your  teeth  stand 
out — well,  not  so  very  promi- 
nently— but  they  stand  out, 
and  that  is  why  foreigners 
laugh  at  Englishwomen.  Yes, 
it  has  happened  to  you ;  but 
why?  how?" 

It  so  happened  that  she 
must  meet  him  the  next  day. 
Narcissus  had  engaged  him  to 
make  drawings  of  the  Bayfield 
pavement,  a  new  series  to 
supersede  hers  in  an  enlarged 
edition  of  the  treatise.  Every 
one  of  the  tessellce  was  to  be 
drawn  to  scale,  and  she  must 
meet  him  to-morrow  in  the 
library  with  her  brother  and 
receive  instructions,  for  she 


had  promised  to  help  in  tak- 
ing measurements. 

When  the  time  came,  and 
she  entered  the  library,  she 
did  not  indeed  dare  to  lift 
her  eyes.  But  Narcissus,  al- 
ready immersed  in  calculations, 
scarcely  looked  up  from  his 
paper.  "  Ah  !  there  you  are  : 
have  you  brought  the  India 
ink?"  he  asked;  and  after  a 
minute  she  marvelled  at  her 
own  self  -  possession.  Even 
when  he  left  them  to  work 
out  the  measurements  together 
(and  it  flashed  upon  her  that 
henceforth  they  would  often 
be  left  together — her  immunity 
would  be  taken  for  granted), 
she  kept  her  head  bowed  over 
the  papers,  and  managed  to 
control  her  voice  to  put  one 
or  two  ordinary  questions — 
until  the  pencil  dropped  from 
her  fingers  and  she  felt  her 
hand  imprisoned. 

"  Dorothea ! " 

"  Oh  please,  no  ! "  she  entreat- 
ed hoarsely.  "M.  Raoul " 

"Charles."  She  attempted 
to  draw  her  hand  away,  but, 
failing,  lifted  her  eyes  for  mercy. 
They  were  sick  and  troubled. 
"  Charles,"  he  insisted. 

"Charles,  then."  She  re- 
lented, and  he  kissed  her  gaily. 
It  was  as  if  she  drank  in  the 
kiss  and,  the  next  moment,  re- 
coiled from  it.  He  released  her 
hand  and  waited,  watching  her. 
She  stood  upright  by  the  table, 
her  shoulder  turned  to  him,  her 
eyes  gazing  through  the  long 
window  upon  the  green  stretch 
of  lawn.  She  was  trembling 
slightly. 

"It — it  hurts  like  a  wound," 
she  murmured,  and  her  hand 
went  up  to  her  breast.  "But 
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you  must  listen,  please.  You 
know — better  than  I — that  this 
is  the  end.  Oh  yes  " — as  he 
would  have  interrupted — "it  is 
beautiful — for  me.  But  I  am 
old  and  you  are  a  boy,  and  it  is 
all  quite  silly.  Please,  listen  : 
even  apart  from  this  it  would 
be  quite  silly,  and  could  end 
nowhere." 

He  caught  at  her  hand  again, 
and  she  let  it  lie  in  his. 

"  Nowhere,"  she  repeated, 
and,  lifting  her  head,  nodded 
twice.  Her  eyes  were  brim- 
ming. 

"  But  if  you  love  me "  he 

began. 

She  waited  a   moment,   but 


he  did  not  finish, 
it    is,    you    see; 


"Ah,  there 
you    cannot 


finish.  I  was  afraid  to  meet 
you  to-day ;  but  now  I  am 
glad,  because  we  can  talk  about 
it  once  and  for  all.  Charles  " — 
she  hesitated  over  the  name — 
"dear,  I  have  been  thinking. 
Since  we  see  this  so  clearly, 
it  can  be  no  treachery  to  my 
brothers  to  let  our  love  stand 
where  it  does.  At  my  age  " — 
and  Dorothea  laughed  nerv- 
ously —  "  one  is  more  easily 
contented  than  at  yours." 

"  I  cannot  bear  your  talking 
in  this  way." 

"Oh  yes,  you  can,"  she  as- 
sured him  with  a  practical 
little  nod.  "I  don't  like  it 
myself,  but  it  has  to  be  done. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  when 
we  meet  like  this  there  must  be 
no  kissing."  She  blushed  while 
her  voice  wavered  again  over  the 
word ;  then,  as  again  his  hand 
closed  upon  hers,  she  laughed. 
"  Well — yes — you  may  kiss  my 
hand.  But  I  must  not  have  it 
on  my  conscience  that  I  am 


hiding  from  Endymion  and 
Narcissus  what  they  have  a 
right  to  know.  Of  course  they 
would  be  angry  if  they  knew 
that  I — that  I  loved  you  at  all ; 
but  they  would  have  no  right, 
for  they  could  not  have  for- 
bidden or  prevented  it.  Now, 
if  our  prospects  were  what 
folks  would  call  happier,  why, 
then,  in  earnest  of  them,  you 
might  kiss  me,  but  then  you 
would  be  bound  to  go  to  my 
brothers  and  tell  them.  But 
since  it  can  all  come  to 

nothing "  A  ghost  of  a 

smile  finished  the  sentence. 

"This  war  cannot  last  for 
ever." 

"  It  seems  to  have  lasted  ever 
since  I  can  remember.  But 
what  difference  could  its  end- 
ing make?  Ah,  yes — then  I 
should  lose  you ! "  she  cried  in 
dismay,  but  added  with  as 
sudden  remorse,  "Forgive  my 
selfishness ! " 

"  You  are  adorable,"  said  he, 
and  they  laughed  and  picked 
up  their  pencils. 

Dorothea's  casuistry  might 
prove  her  ignorant  of  love  and 
its  perils  as  a  child  is  of  fire ; 
but  having,  as  she  deemed, 
discovered  *the  limits  of  her 
duty,  and  set  up  her  terms 
with  Kaoul  upon  them,  she 
soon  developed  a  wonderful 
cunning  in  the  art  of  being 
loved.  Her  plainness  and  the 
difference  in  their  ages  she  took 
for  granted  and  subtly  per- 
suaded Raoul  to  take  for 
granted:  she  had  no  affecta- 
tions, no  minauderies :  by  in- 
stinct she  avoided  setting  up 
any  illusion  which  he  could  not 
share  :  unconsciously  and  natu- 
rally she  rested  her  strength  on 
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the  maternal,  protective  side  of 
love.  Eaoul  came  to  her  with  his 
woes,  his  difficulties,  his  quar- 
rels against  fate ;  and  she  talked 
them  over  with  him  and  ad- 
vised him  almost  as  might  a 
wise  elder  sister.  She  had  read 
the  '  Confessions,'  and,  in  spite 
of  the  missing  pages,  with  less 
of  fascination  than  disgust,  yet 
had  absorbed  more  than  she 
knew.  In  Eaoul  she  recognised 
certain  points  of  likeness  to 
his  great  countryman — points 
which  had  puzzled  her  in  the 
book.  Now  the  book  helped 
her  to  treat  them,  though  she 
was  unaware  of  its  help.  Still 
less  aware  was  she  of  any  like- 
ness between  her  and  Madame 
de  Warens,  of  whom  (again  in 
spite  of  the  missing  pages)  she 
had  a  poor  opinion. 

The  business  of  the  drawings 
brought  Eaoul  to  Bayfield  al- 
most daily;  and,  as  she  had 
foreseen,  they  were  much  alone. 
After  all — since  it  could  end  in 
nothing — the  situation  had  its 
advantages :  no  one  in  the 
household  gave  it  a  thought, 
apparently.  Dorothea  was  not 
altogether  sure  about  Polly ; 
once  or  twice  she  had  caught 
Polly  eyeing  her  with  an  odd 
expression,  —  once  especially, 
when  she  had  looked  up  as  the 
girl  was  plaiting  her  hair,  and 
their  eyes  met  in  the  glass. 
And  once  again  Dorothea  had 
sent  her  to  the  library  with  a 
note  of  instructions  left  that 
morning  by  Narcissus,  and  fol- 
lowing a  few  minutes  later  had 
found  her  standing  and  talking 
with  M.  Eaoul  in  an  attitude 
which,  without  being  familiar, 
was  not  quite  respectful. 

"  What  was  she  saying  ?  "  her 


mistress  asked,  a  moment  or  two 
later. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  he  answered 
negligently.  "  I  suppose  that 
class  of  person  cannot  be 
troubled  to  show  respect  to 
prisoners." 

That  evening  Dorothea  rated 
the  girl  soundly  for  her  pertness. 
"And  I  shall  speak  to  Zeally," 
she  threatened,  "if  anything  of 
the  kind  happens  again.  If  Mr 
Endymion  is  to  let  you  two  have 
a  house  when  you  marry,  and 
take  in  the  Frenchmen  as 
lodgers,  he  will  want  to  know 
that  you  treat  them  properly." 
Polly  wept  promptly  and  was 
forgiven. 

April,  May,  June,  went  by, 
and  still  Dorothea  lived  in  her 
dream,  troubled  only  by  dread 
of  the  day  which  must  bring 
her  lover's  task  to  an  end,  and, 
with  it,  his  almost  daily  visits. 
Bit  by  bit  she  learned  his  story. 
He  told  her  of  Aries,  his  birth- 
place, with  its  Eoman  masonry 
and  amphitheatre;  of  a  tur- 
reted,  terraced  chateau  and  a 
family  of  aristocrats  lording  it 
among  the  vineyards  ;  conspir- 
ing a  little  later  with  other 
noble  families,  entertaining 
them  at  secret  meeting  of  the 
Chiffonne,  where  oaths  were 
taken;  later  again,  defending 
itself  behind  barricades  of  pav- 
ing-stones ;  last  of  all,  marched 
or  carried  in  batches  to  the 
guillotine  or  the  fusillade.  He 
told  of  Avignon  and  its  papal 
castle  overhanging  the  Ehone, 
the  city  where  he  had  spent  his 
schooldays,  and  at  the  age  of 
nine  had  seen  Patriot  L'Escuyer 
stabbed  to  death  in  the  Cor- 
deliers' Church  with  women's 
scissors ;  had  seen  Jourdan  the 
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avenger,  otherwise  Coupe  -tete, 
inarch  flaming  by  at  the  head  of 
his  brave  brigands  d?  Avignon. 
He  told  of  the  sequel,  the 
hundred  and  thirty  men,  women, 
and  babes  slaughtered  in  the 
dungeon  of  the  Glaciere;  of 
Choisi's  dragoons  and  grena- 
diers at  the  gates,  and  how, 
with  roses  scattered  before 
them,  they  marched  through 
the  streets  to  the  castle,  entered 
the  gateway  and  paused, 
brought  to  a  stand  by  the  stench 
of  putrefying  flesh.  He  and 
his  schoolmates  had  taken  a 
holiday — their  master  being  in 
hiding — to  see  the  bodies  lifted 
out.  Also  he  had  seen  the 
search-party  ride  out  through 
the  gates  and  return  again 
bringing  Jourdan,  with  feet 
strapped  beneath  his  horse's 
belly.  He  told  of  his  journey 
to  Paris — his  purpose  to  learn 
to  paint  (at  such  a  time!);  of 
the  great  David,  fat  and 
wheezy,  back  at  his  easel, 
panting  from  civil  bloodshed; 
of  the  call  to  arms,  his  enlist- 
ment, his  first  campaign  of 
1805 ;  of  the  foggy  morning  of 
Austerlitz,  his  wound,  and  the 
long  hours  he  lay  in  the  rear 
of  a  battery  on  the  height  of 
Pratzen,  writhing,  watching  the 
artillerymen  at  work ;  .  .  .  and 
so  on,  with  stories  of  marching 
and  fighting,  nights  slept  out 
by  him  at  full  length  on  the 
sodden  turf  beside  his  arms. 

She  had  no  history  to  tell 
him  in  exchange :  she  asked 
only  to  listen  and  to  comfort. 
Yet  so  cleverly  he  addressed  his 
story  that  the  longest  mono- 
logue became,  by  aid  of  a  look 


or  pressure  of  the  hand,  a  con- 
versation in  which  she,  his 
guardian  angel,  bore  her  part. 
Did  he  talk  of  Avignon,  for 
instance?  It  was  the  land  of 
Laura  and  Petrarch,  and  she, 
seated  with  half  -  closed  eyes 
beneath  the  Bayfield  elms,  saw 
the  pair  beside  the  waters  of 
Vaucluse,  saw  the  roses  and 
orange-trees  and  arid  plains  of 
Provence,  and  wondered  at  the 
trouble  in  their  spiritual  love. 
She  was  not  troubled :  love  as 
"  a  dureless  content  and  a 
trustless  joy"  lay  outside  of 
her  knowledge,  and  she  had 
no  desire  to  prove  it.  In 
this  only  she  forgot  the  differ- 
ence between  Raoul's  age  and 
hers. 

The  day  came  when  his  work 
was  ended.  They  spent  a  great 
part  of  that  afternoon  in  the 
garden,  now  in  the  height  of 
its  midsummer  glory.  Raoul 
was  very  silent. 

"  But  this  must  not  end.  It 
cannot  end  sol"  he  groaned 
once  or  twice.  He  never  forgot 
for  long  his  old  spite  against 
Time. 

"It  will  never  end  for  me," 
she  murmured. 

"Of  what  are  you  made, 
then,  that  you  look  forward  to 
living  on  shadows  ? — one  would 
say  almost  cheerfully!  I  be- 
lieve you  could  be  happy  if  you 
never  saw  me  again  ! " 

"Even  if  that  had  to  be," 
she  answered  gravely,  "while 
I  knew  you  loved  me  I  should 
never  be  quite  unhappy.  But 
you  must  find  a  way,  while  you 
can,  to  come  sometimes :  yes, 
you  must  come." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. — CORPORAL  ZEALLY  INTERVENES. 


Dorothea  sat  in  the  great 
hall  of  Bayfield  between  the 
lamplight  and  the  moonlight, 
listening  to  the  drip  of  the 
fountain  beneath  its  tiny  cupola. 
A  midsummer  moon -ray  fell 
through  the  uncurtained  lan- 
tern beneath  the  dome,  and 
spread  in  a  small  pool  of  silver 
at  her  feet.  Beneath  one  of 
the  two  shaded  lamps  Endy- 
mion  lounged  in  his  armchair 
and  read  the  '  Sherborne  Mer- 
cury.' Narcissus  had  carried 
off  the  other  to  a  table  across 
the  hall  by  the  long  bookcase, 
and  above  the  pot  -  plants 
banked  about  the  fountain  she 
saw  it  shining  on  his  shapely 
grey  head  as  he  bent  over  a 
copy  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
and  patiently  worked  out  a  new 
theory  of  its  distances.  Her 
own  face  rested  in  deep  shadow, 
and  she  felt  grateful  for  it  as 
she  leaned  back  thinking  her 
own  thoughts.  It  was  a  whole 
week  now  since  Charles  had 
visited  Bayfield ;  but  she  had 
encountered  him  that  morning 
in  Axcester  High  Street  as  she 
passed  up  it  on  horseback  with 
her  brothers.  Narcissus  had 
reined  up  to  put  some  question 
or  other  about  the  drawings  ; 
but  Endymion  (who  did  not 
share  his  brother's  liking  for 
M.  Raoul)  had  ridden  on,  and 
she  had  ridden  on  too,  though 
reluctantly.  She  recalled  his 
salute,  his  glance  at  her,  and 
down  -  dropped  eyes  :  she  won- 
dered what  point  Narcissus  and 
he  had  discussed,  and  blamed 
herself  for  not  having  found 
courage  to  ask.  .  .  . 


The  stable  clock  struck  ten. 
She  arose  and  kissed  her 
brothers  good  night.  By  Nar- 
cissus she  paused. 

"Be  careful  of  your  eyes, 
dear.  And  if  you  are  going 
to  be  busy  with  that  great 
book  these  next  few  evenings, 
I  will  have  the  table  brought 
across  to  the  other  side,  where 
you  will  be  cosier." 

Narcissus  came  out  of  his 
calculations  and  looked  up  at 
her  gently.  "Please  do  not 
disarrange  the  furniture  for 
me :  a  change  always  fidgets 
me,  even  before  I  take  in  pre- 
cisely what  has  happened." 
He  smiled.  "In  that  I  re- 
semble my  old  friend  Vespa- 
sian, who  would  have  no  altera- 
tions made  when  he  visited  his 
old  home — manente  villa  qualis 
fuerat  olim,  ne  quid  scilicet 
oculorum  consuetudini  deperiret. 
A  pleasant  trait,  I  have  always 
thought." 

He  lit  her  candle  and  kissed 
her,  and  Dorothea  went  up  the 
broad  staircase  to  her  own 
room.  Half-way  along  the 
corridor  she  stayed  a  moment 
to  look  down  upon  the  hall. 
Endymion  had  dropped  his 
newspaper  and  was  yawning, 
— a  sure  sign  that  Narcissus, 
already  reabsorbed  in  the 
Itinerary,  would  in  a  few 
moments  be  hurried  from  it 
to  bed. 

She  reached  the  door  of  her 
room  and  opened  it,  then 
checked  an  exclamation  of 
annoyance.  For  some  mys- 
terious reason  Polly  had  for- 
gotten to  light  her  candle. 
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This  was  her  rule,  never  broken 
before. 

She  stepped  to  the  bell-pull. 
Her  hand  was  on  it  when  she 
heard  the  girl's  voice  muttering 
in  the  next  room — the  boudoir. 
At  least  it  sounded  like  Polly's 
voice,  though  its  tone  was 
strangely  subdued  and  level. 
"Talking  to  herself,"  Dorothea 
decided,  and  smiled  in  spite  of 
her  annoyance,  as  every  one 
smiles  who  catches  another  in 
this  trick.  She  dropped  the 
bell-pull  and  opened  the  boudoir 
door. 

Polly  was  not  talking  to 
herself.  She  was  leaning  far 
out  of  the  open  window,  and 
at  the  sound  of  the  door  started 
back  into  the  room  with  a  gasp 
and  a  short  cry. 

"To  whom  were  you  talk- 
ing?" 

Dorothea  had  set  the  candle 
down  in  the  bedroom.  Outside 
the  window  the  park  lay  spread 
to  the  soft  moonshine,  but  the 
moon  did  not  look  directly  into 
the  boudoir.  In  the  half-light 
mistress  and  maid  sought  each 
other's  eyes. 

"To   whom  were   you   talk- 


ing 


Dorothea      demanded 


sternly. 

Polly  was  silent  for  a  second 
or  two,  then  her  chin  went  up 
defiantly.  "To  Mr  Raoul," 
she  muttered. 

"  To  M.  Raoul !— to  M.  Kaoul? 
I  don't  understand.  Is  M.  Raoul 
— oh,  for  goodness'  sake  speak, 
girl!  What  is  that?  I  see  a 
piece  of  paper  in  your  hand." 

Polly  twisted  it  in  her  fingers, 
and  made  a  movement  to  hide 
it  in  her  pocket.  But  with  the 
movement  she  seemed  to  re- 
flect. 


"  He  gave  it  to  me.  I  don't 
understand  anything  about  it. 
I  was  shutting  the  window 
when  he  whistled  to  me.  He 
gave  me  this :  I — I  think  he 
meant  it  for  you."  Polly's  tone 
suddenly  became  saucy,  but  her 
voice  shook. 

Dorothea  was  shaking  too  as 
her  fingers  closed  on  the  note. 
She  vainly  sought  to  read  the 
girl's  eyes.  Her  own  cheeks 
were  burning,  she  felt,  —  the 
blood  rushing  into  them  and 
singing  in  her  ears.  Yet  in 
her  abasement  she  kept  her 
dignity,  and  motioning  Polly 
to  follow,  stepped  into  the  bed- 
room, unfolded  the  letter  slowly, 
and  read  it  by  the  candle 
there : — 

"MY  ANGEL, — I  have  hun- 
gered now  for  a  week.  Be  at 
your  window  this  evening,  and 
let  me  at  least  be  fed  with  a 
word.  See  what  I  risk  for 
you. — Yours  devotedly  and  for 
ever." 

There  was  no  signature,  but 
well  enough  Dorothea  knew  the 
handwriting.  A  wave  of  anger 
swelled  in  her  heart — the  first 
she  had  e\ier  felt  towards  him. 
He  had  behaved  selfishly. 
"  See  what  I  risk  for  you  !  "— 
but  to  what  risk  was  he  expos- 
ing her!  He  was  breaking 
their  covenant  too — demanding 
that  which  he  must  know  her 
conscience  abhorred.  She  had 
not  believed  he  could  under- 
stand her  so  poorly,  hold  her 
so  cheap.  Cheap,  indeed,  since 
he  had  risked  her  name  in 
Polly's  hands ! 

She  turned  the  paper  over, 
noting  its  creases.  Suddenly — 
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"You  have  opened  and  read 
this  ! "  she  said. 

Polly  admitted  it  with  down- 
cast eyes.  The  girl,  after  the 
first  surprise,  had  demeaned  her- 
self admirably,  and  now  stood 
in  the  attitude  proper  to  a 
confidential  servant,  solicitous, 
respectful,  prepared  to  blink  the 
peccadillo,  even  to  sympathise 
discreetly  at  a  hint  given. 

"I'm  sorry,  miss,  that  I 
opened  it :  I  ought  to  have  told 
you,  but  you  took  me  by  sur- 
prise. You  know,  miss,  that 
you  gave  me  leave  to  run  down 
to  my  aunt's  this  evening  ;  and 
on  my  way  back — just  as  I  was 
letting  myself  in  by  the  nursery 
gate — Mr  Raoul  comes  running 
up  the  hill  after  me  and  slips 
this  into  my  hand.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  it  rather  frightened 
me — being  run  after  like  that. 
And  he  said  something  and  ran 
back,  for  nine  was  just  striking, 
and  in  a  moment  the  Ting-tang 
would  be  ringing  and  he  must 
be  back  to  answer  his  name. 
So  in  my  fluster  I  didn't  catch 
what  he  meant.  When  I  got 
home  and  opened  it,  I  saw  my 
mistake.  But  you  were  down- 
stairs at  dinner — I  couldn't  get 
to  speak  with  you  alone  —  I 
waited  to  tell  you ;  and  just 
now  when  I  was  drawing  the 
blinds,  I  heard  a  whistle " 

"M.  Raoul  had  no  right  to 
send  me  such  a  message,  Polly. 
I  cannot  think  what  he  means 
by  it.  Nothing  that  I  have 
ever  said  to  him " 

"No,  miss,"  assented  Polly 
readily.  After  a  pause  she 
added,  "I  suppose  you'd  like 
me  to  go  now  ?  You  won't  be 
wanting  your  hair  done  to- 
night?" 


"Certainly  I  wish  you  to 
stay.  Is  he — is  M.  Eaoul  out- 
side?" 

"  I  think  so,  miss.  Oh  yes — 
for  certain  he  is." 

"Then  I  must  insist  on  your 
staying  with  me  while  I  dismiss 
him." 

"Very  good,  miss.  Would 
you  wish  me  to  stay  here  or  to 
come  with  you  ?  " 

Dorothea  felt  herself  blush- 
ing, and  her  temper  rose  again. 
"For  the  moment  stay  here. 
I  will  leave  the  door  open  and 
call  you  when  you  are  wanted." 
She  passed  into  the  boudoir 
and  bent  to  the  open  window. 
At  this  corner  the  foundations 
of  the  house  stood  some  feet 
lower  than  the  slope  out  of 
which  they  had  been  levelled  ; 
and  she  looked  down  upon  a 
gla9is  of  smooth  turf,  capped 
by  a  glimmering  parapet  of 
bath-stone.  Beyond  stretched 
the  moonlit  park. 

"  M.  Raoul !  "  she  called,  but 
scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

A  figure  crept  out  from  the 
dark  angle  below  and  climbed 
to  the  parapet. 

"  Dorothea  !  Forgive  me  ! 
Another  night  and  no  word 
with  you — I  could  not  bear  it." 

"  You  are  mad.  You  are 
breaking  your  parole  and  risk- 
ing shame  for  me.  Nay,  you 
have  shamed  me  already.  Polly 
is  here." 

"  Polly  is  a  good  girl :  she 
understands.  A  word,  then,  if 
you  must  drive  me  away  ! " 

"  Your  parole  !  " 

"  I  can  pass  the  sentries.  No 
fear  of  the  patrol  hereabouts. 
Your  hand — let  down  your  hand 
to  me.  I  can  reach  it  from  the 
parapet  here — with  my  fingers 
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only — not  with  my  lips  :  though 
even  that  you  never  forbade  !  " 

Weakly,  she  lowered  her  arm 
over  the  sill.  He  reached  to 
touch  it ;  and  she  leaned  her 
face  towards  his  —  hers  in 
shadow,  his  pale  in  the  moon- 
light. 

Before  their  fingers  met,  a 
yellow  flame  leapt  from  the 
angle  to  the  left ;  a  loud  re- 
port banged  in  her  ears  and 
echoed  across  the  park;  and 
Raoul,  after  swaying  a  second, 
pitched  forward  with  a  sharp 
cry  and  rolled  to  the  foot  of 
the  gla9is. 

Dorothea  forced  herself  back 
in  the  room,  and  there  stood 
upright  and  shook,  with  Polly 
holding  her  two  hands. 

"  They  —  they  have  shot 
him!" 

The  two  women  listened  for 
a  moment.  All  was  still  now. 
Polly  stepped  to  the  window 
and  closed  it  softly. 

"But  why?  Why?"  Doro- 
thea asked  it  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

"  They  will  find  quite  enough 
without  that,"  said  the  practical 
girl ;  but  her  voice  quavered. 

"  Yet  if  they  have  seen ? 

Ah,  how  selfish  to  think  of  that 
now  !  Hush — that  was  a  groan. 
He  is  alive  still."  She  moved 
towards  the  window,  but  Polly 
dragged  her  back  by  main 
force. 

"  Listen,  miss  !  " 

Below  they  heard  the  sudden 
unbarring  of  doors,  and  Endy- 
mion's  voice  calling  for  Mudge 
the  butler.  A  bell  pealed  in  the 
servants'  hall,  stopped,  and  be- 
gan ringing  again  in  short  and 
violent  jerks. 

"Let    me    go,"   commanded 


Dorothea.  "  They  will  never 
find  him  under  the  slope  there. 
He  may  be  bleeding  to  death — 
I  must  tell " 

But  Polly  clung  to  her. 
"  They'll  find  him  safe  enough, 
Miss  Dorothea.  There's  Sam 
now-^-hark — at  the  backdoor 
bell;  he'll  tell  them " 

"Sam?" 

"  Sam  Zeally,  miss." 

"But  I  don't  understand," 
Dorothea  stammered;  with  a 
sharp  suspicion  of  treachery 
she  pushed  the  girl  from  her. 
"Was  Zeally  mounting  guard 
to-night?  If  I  thought  — 
Don't  tell  me  it  was  a  trap ! 
Oh,  you  wicked  girl !  " 

"No,  it  wasn't,"  answered 
Polly  sulkily.  "  I  don't  know 
nothing  of  Sam's  movements. 
But  he  might  be  hanging  about 
the  house ;  and  if  he  saw  a  man 
talking  to  me — he's  as  jealous 
as  fire ' 

She  broke  off  at  the  sound  of 
voices  below  the  window.  The 
ray  of  a  lantern,  as  the  search- 
party  jolted  it,  flashed  and 
danced  on  wall  and  ceiling  of 
the  dim  boudoir.  A  sharp  ex- 
clamation announced  that  Kaoul 
was  discovered ;  a  confused 
mut  tering*  folio  wed  ;  and  then 
Dorothea  heard  Endymion's 
voice  calling  up  to  Mudge  from 
the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
"Run  to  Miss  Westcote's  room 
and  tell  her  we  shall  require 
lint  and  bandages.  There  is 
no  cause  for  alarm,  assure  her  : 
say  there  has  been  an  accident 
— a  Frenchman  overtaken  out 
of  bounds  and  wounded  —  I 
think  not  seriously.  If  she  be 
gone  to  bed,  get  the  medicine- 
chest  and  the  key,  and  bring 
them  to  the  kitchen." 
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Dorothea  had  charge  of  the 
Bay  field  medicine  -  chest,  and 
kept  it  in  a  cupboard  of  the 
boudoir.  She  groped  for  it, 
pulled  open  drawer  after  drawer, 
rifled  them  for  linen,  and  by  the 
time  Mudge  tapped  on  the  door, 
stood  ready  with  the  chest  under 
one  arm  and  a  heap  of  band- 
ages in  the  other. 

"In  the  kitchen,  Mr  Endy- 
mion  said.  I  am  coming  at  once : 
take  the  chest,  run,  and  have 
as  many  lamps  and  candles  lit 
as  possible." 

Mudge  ran;  Dorothea  fol- 
lowed, with  Polly  behind  her 
trembling  like  a  leaf. 

The  two  women  reached  the 
kitchen  as  the  party  entered 
with  Raoul  and  supported  him 
to  a  chair  beside  the  dying  fire. 
His  face  was  colourless,  and  he 
lay  back  and  closed  his  eyes 
weakly  as  Endymion  stooped  to 
examine  the  wounded  leg,  with 
Narcissus  in  close  attendance 
and  the  others  standing  respect- 
fully apart — Mudge,  the  two 
footmen  (in  their  shirt-sleeves), 
an  under-gardener  named  Best, 
one  of  the  housemaids,  and 
Corporal  Zeally  by  the  door  in 
regimentals,  with  his  japanned 
shako  askew  and  his  Brown 
Bess  still  in  his  hand.  Behind 
his  shoulder  three  or  four  of  the 
women-servants  hung  about  the 
doorway  and  peered  in,  between 
curiosity  and  terror. 

It  was  a  part  of  Endymion's 
fastidiousness  that  the  sight  of 
blood — that  is,  of  human  blood 
— turned  his  stomach.  In  her 
distress  Dorothea  could  not 
help  admiring  how  he  conquered 
this  aversion ;  how  he  knelt  in 
his  spick-and-span  evening  dress 
and,  after  turning  back  his 
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ruffles,  unlaced  the  prisoner's 
soaked  shoe  and  rolled  down 
the  stocking. 

He  looked  up  gratefully  as 
she  entered.  In  such  emer- 
gencies Narcissus  was  worse 
than  useless ;  but  Dorothea  had 
the  nursing  instinct,  and  her 
brothers  recognised  it.  The 
sight  of  a  wound  or  a  hurt 
steadied  her  wits,  and  she  be- 
came practical  and  helpful  at 
once. 

"A  flesh-wound  only,  I  think ; 
just  above  the  ankle — the  ten- 
don cut,  but  the  bone  ap- 
parently not  broken." 

"It  may  be  splintered, 
though,"  said  Dorothea.  "Has 
any  one  thought  of  sending  for 
Doctor  Ibbetson  ?  He  must 
be  fetched  at  once.  A  towel, 
please  —  three  or  four  —  from 
the  dresser  there."  A  footman 
brought  the  towels.  She  knelt, 
folded  two  on  her  lap,  and  rest- 
ing Kaoul's  foot  there,  drew  the 
stocking  gently  from  the  wound. 
"A  basin  and  warm  water,  not 
too  hot.  Polly,  you  will  find  a 
small  sponge  in  the  second 
drawer.  ..."  She  nodded  to- 
wards the  medicine  -  chest. 
"One  of  you  make  up  a 
better  fire  and  set  on  a  fresh 
kettle.  .  .  ." 

She  gave  her  orders  in  a  low 
firm  voice,  and  continued  to 
direct  every  one  thus  while  she 
sponged  the  wound  and  drew 
off  the  stocking.  Neither 
towards  them  nor  towards 
Kaoul  did  she  lift  her  eyes. 
The  bare  foot  of  her  beloved 
rested  in  her  lap.  She  heard 
him  groan  twice,  but  with  no 
pain  inflicted  by  her  fingers  :  if 
their  slightest  pressure  had  hurt 
him  she  would  have  known. 
3G 
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She  went  on  bathing  the  wound 
— she  who  could  have  bathed 
it  with  her  tears.  Then,  as 
time  passed  and  still  the  doctor 
did  not  come,  she  began  to 
bandage  it.  She  called  on  Polly 
for  the  bandages ;  then,  still 
without  looking  up,  she  divined 
that  Polly  was  useless — was 
engaged  in  trying  to  catch 
Zeally's  eye  and  warn  him  or 
get  a  word  with  him. 

"He's  pale  as  a  ghost  yet," 
said  Endymion.  "  Another 
dose  of  brandy  might  set  him 
up.  I  gave  him  some  from  my 
flask  before  bringing  him  in." 

"He  is  not  going  to  faint," 
she  answered. 

"Well,  I  won't  bother  him 
with  questions  until  he  comes 
round  a  bit.  You,  Zeally,  had 
better  step  into  my  room, 
though,  and  give  me  your 
version  of  the  affair." 

But  as  the  corporal  saluted 
and  took  a  step  forward,  the 
prisoner  opened  his  eyes. 
"  Before  you  examine  Zeally, 
sir,  let  me  save  you  what  trouble 
I  can."  He  spoke  faintly,  but 
with  deliberation.  "I  wish  to 
deny  nothing.  I  was  escaping, 
and  he  tracked  me.  He  came 
on  me  as  I  cut  across  the  park, 
and  challenged.  I  did  not 
answer,  but  ran  round  a  corner 
of  the  house  and  jumped  the 
parapet,  thinking  to  double 
along  the  trench  there  and  put 
him  off  the  scent — at  least  to 
dodge  the  bullet,  if  he  fired. 
But  as  I  jumped  for  it,  he 
winged  me.  A  very  pretty 
shot,  too.  With  your  leave,  sir, 
I'd  like  to  shake  hands  with 
him  on  it.  Shake  hands, 
corporal ! "  Raoul  stretched  out 
a  hand  sideways.  "You're  a 
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smart  fellow,  and  no  malice 
between  soldiers." 

Dorothea  heard  Polly's  gasp: 
it  seemed  to  her  that  all  the 
room  must  hear  it.  Her  own 
hand  trembled  on  the  bandage. 
She  had  forgotten  her  danger 
—the  all  but  inevitable  scandal 
— until  Eaoul  brought  it  back 
to  her,  and  in  the  same  breath 
saved  her  by  his  heroic  lie. 
She  could  not  suffer  it,  though. 
Her  lips  parted  to  refute  it, 
and  for  the  first  time  she  gazed 
up  at  him,  her  eyes  brimming 
with  sudden  love,  gratitude, 
pride,  even  while  they  entreated 
against  the  sacrifice.  He  was 
smiling  down  with  an  air  of 
faint  amusement ;  yet  beneath 
the  lashes  she  read  a  command 
which  mastered  her  will,  im- 
posed silence.  He  had  taken 
on  a  new  manliness,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  story  of  their 
loves  she  felt  herself  dominated 
by  something  stronger  than 
passion.  He  had  swept  her  off 
her  feet,  before  now,  by  boyish 
ardour  :  her  humility,  the 
marvel  of  being  loved,  had  aided 
him ;  but  hitherto  in  her  heart 
she  had  always  felt  her  own 
character  to  be  the  stronger. 
Now  he*  challenged  her  on 
woman's  own  ground — that  of 
self-abnegation :  he  commanded 
her  to  his  own  hurt,  he  towered 
above  her.  She  had  never 
dreamed  of  a  love  like  this. 
Beaten,  despairing  for  him,  yet 
proud  as  she  had  never  been  in 
her  life,  she  held  her  breath. 

Corporal  Zeally  was  merely 
bewildered.  His  was  a  slow 
mind,  and  had  brought  about 
the  night's  catastrophe  after 
weeks  of  labour.  Unconvinced 
by  Polly's  explanation  of  her 
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meeting  with  M.  Raoul  at  the 
nursery  gate,  he  had  nursed  a 
dull  jealousy  and  set  himself  to 
watch,  and  had  dogged  his  man 
down  at  length  with  the  slow 
cunning  of  a  yokel  bred  of  a  line 
of  poachers.  Raoul's  tribute 
to  his  smartness  perplexed  him, 
and  almost  he  scented  a  trap. 

"Beg  your  pardon,  Squire," 
he  began  heavily,  forgetting 
military  forms  of  address,  "  but 
the  gentleman  don't  put  it 

right." 

"Oh,  hang  your  British 
modesty ! "  put  in  Raoul  with 
a  wry  laugh.  "If  it  pleases 
you  to  represent  that  the  whole 
thing  was  accidental,  and  you 
don't  deserve  to  be  promoted 
sergeant  for  to  -  night's  work, 
at  least  you  might  respect  my 
vanity ! " 

Polly  saw  her  opportunity. 
She  crossed  boldly  and  made  as 
if  to  lay  over  the  corporal's 
mouth  the  hand  that  would 
fain  have  boxed  his  ears. 
"Beckon  this  is  my  affair," 
she  announced  with  an  effron- 
tery at  which  one  of  the  foot- 
men gaffawed  openly.  "  Be 
modest,  as  you  please,  my  lad, 
when  I've  married  'ee;  but  I 
won't  put  up  with  modesty 
from  any  one  under  a  sergeant, 
and  that  I  warn  'ee." 

The  corporal  eyed  his  sweet- 
heart without  forgiveness.  His 
mouth  was  open ;  but  upon  the 
word  "sergeant"  he  shut  it 
again  and  began  to  digest  the 
idea  slowly. 

"You  know,  of  course,  sir," 
—  Endymion  Westcote  ad- 
dressed the  prisoner  coldly, — 
"to  what  such  a  confession 
commits  you?  I  do  not  see 
what  other  construction  the 


facts  admit ;  but  it  is  so  serious, 
in  itself  and  in  its  consequences, 
that  I  warn  you " 

"I  have  broken  my  parole, 
sir,"  said  Raoul  simply.  "  Of  the 
temptations  you  cannot  judge. 
Of  the  shame  I  am  as  pro- 
foundly sensible  as  you  can  be. 
The  consequences  I  am  ready 
to  suffer."  He  sank  back  as 
Doctor  Ibbetson  entered. 

An  hour  later  Dorothea  said 
good  night  to  her  brother  in 
the  great  hall.  He  had  lit  his 
candle,  and  was  mixing  himself 
a  glass  of  brandy-and-water. 

"  The  sight  of  blood "  he 

excused  himself.  "I  am  sorry 
for  the  fellow,  though  I  never 
liked  him.  I  suppose,  now, 
there  was  nothing  between  him 
and  that  girl  Polly?  For  a 
moment  —  from  Zeally's  man- 
ner  "  He  gulped  down  the 

drink.  "  His  confession  was 
honest  enough,  anyhow.  Poor 
fool !  he's  safe  in  hospital  for  a 
week ;  and  his  friends,  if  he  has 
any,  and  they  know  what  it 
means,  will  pray  for  that  week 
to  be  prolonged." 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  Doro- 
thea managed  to  ask. 

"It  means  Dartmoor." 

Dorothea's  candlestick  shook 
in  her  hand,  and  the  extin- 
guisher fell  on  the  floor.  Her 
brother  picked  it  up  and  re- 
stored it. 

"  Naturally,"  he  murmured 
with  brotherly  affection,  "your 
nerves  !  It  has  been  a  trying 
night,  but  you  bore  yourself 
admirably,  Dorothea.  Ibbetson 
assures  me  he  could  not  have 
tied  the  bandage  better  himself. 
I  felt  proud  of  my  sister."  He 
kissed  her  gallantly  and  pulled 
out  his  watch.  "Past  twelve 
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o'clock ! — time  they  were  round 
with  the  barouche.  The  sooner 
we  get  Master  Raoul  down  to 
the  infirmary  and  pack  him  in 
bed  the  better." 

As  Dorothea  went  up  the 
stairs  she  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels  on  the  gravel. 


She  could  not  accept  his 
sacrifice.  No ;  a  way  must  be 
found  to  save  him,  and  in  her 
prayers  that  night  she  began  to 
seek  it.  But  while  she  prayed, 
her  heart  was  bowed  over  a 
great  joy.  She  had  a  hero  for 
a  lover. 


CHAPTER  IX. — DOROTHEA  CONFESSES. 


She  saw  no  more  of  him,  and 
heard  very  little,  before  the 
court  -  martial  met.  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  proprieties 
of  that  age — so  full-blooded  in 
its  vices — will  need  to  be  told 
that  she  never  dreamed  of  ask- 
ing her  brother's  permission  to 
visit  the  prisoners'  infirmary. 
He  reported — once  a-day,  per- 
haps, and  casually — that  the 
patient  was  doing  well.  Doro- 
thea ventured  once  to  sound 
General  Eochambeau ;  but  the 
old  aristocrat  answered  stiffly 
that  he  took  no  interest  in 
ddclasses,  and  plainly  hinted 
that  in  his  judgment  M.  Raoul 
had  sinned  past  pardon — which 
but  added  to  her  remorse. 
From  time  to  time  she  obtained 
some  hearsay  news  through 
Polly ;  but  Polly's  chief  interest 
now  lay  in  her  approaching 
marriage. 

For  the  Commissary,  while 
accepting  Raoul's  version  of 
his  capture,  had  an  intuitive 
gift  which  saved  him  from 
wholly  believing  in  it.  His 
conduct  of  the  affair,  if  we  con- 
sider the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, was  nothing  less  than 
masterly.  Corporal  Zeally  found 
himself  a  sergeant  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  within  an  hour 
of  the  announcement  he  and 


Polly  were  given  an  audience 
in  the  Bayfield  library,  with 
the  result  that  Parson  Middle- 
ton  cried  their  banns  in  Ax- 
cester  Church  on  the  following 
Sunday,  and  the  bride -elect 
received  a  month's  wages  and 
three  weeks'  notice  of  dismissal, 
with  a  hint  that  the  reason  for 
her  short  retention — to  instruct 
her  successor  in  Miss  Dorothea's 
ways — was  ostensible  rather 
than  real.  With  Kaoul's  fate 
she  declined  to  meddle.  "  Here," 
he  said  in  effect,  "  is  my  report, 
including  the  prisoner's  con- 
fession. I  do  my  simple  duty 
in  presenting  it.  But  the  young 
man  was  captured  in  my 
grounds ;  he  was  known  to  be 
a  prot6g£  of  my  brother's ;  find- 
ing him  wounded  and  faint 
with  loss  of  blood  we  naturally 
did  our  best  for  him,  and  this 
again  renders  me  perhaps  too 
sympathetic.  The  law  is  the 
law,  however,  and  must  take 
its  course."  No  attitude  could 
have  been  more  proper  or  shown 
better  feeling. 

So  Eaoul,  who  made  a  rapid 
recovery,  —  barring  the  limp, 
which  he  carried  to  the  end  of 
his  days, — was  tried,  condemned, 
and  sentenced  in  the  space  of 
two  hours.  He  stuck  to  his 
story,  and  the  court  had  no  al- 
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ternative.  Dartmoor  or  Staple- 
ton  inevitably  awaited  the  re- 
taken violator  of  parole.  The 
night  after  his  sentence  Kaoul 
was  marched  past  the  Bayfield 
gates  under  escort  for  Dart- 
moor. And  Dorothea  had  not 
intervened. 

This  of  course  proved  that 
she  was  of  no  heroical  fibre. 
She  knew  it.  Night  after 
night  she  had  lain  awake  vainly 
contriving  plans  for  his  deliver- 
ance, and  either  she  lacked  in- 
ventiveness or  was  too  honest, 
for  no  method  could  she  dis- 
cover which  avoided  confession 
of  the  simple  truth.  As  the 
days  passed  without  catastrophe, 
and  without  news  save  that  her 
lover  was  bettering  in  hospital, 
she  staved  off  the  truth,  trust- 
ing that  the  next  night  would 
bring  inspiration :  almost  she 
hoped — being  quite  unwise  in 
such  matters — that  his  suffer- 
ings would  be  accepted  as  can- 
celling his  offence.  So  she 
played  the  coward.  The  blow 
fell,  quite  unexpectedly,  on  the 
evening  when  Endymion  an- 
nounced in  casual  tones  that 
the  court-martial  was  fixed  for 
the  day  after  to-morrow. 

That  night,  indeed,  brought 
something  like  an  inspiration, 
and  on  the  morrow  she  rode 
into  Axcester  and  called  upon 
Polly — now  a  bride  of  six  days' 
standing  and  domiciled  in  one 
of  the  Westcote  cottages  in 
Church  Street,  a  little  beyond 
the  bridge.  For  a  call  of  state 
this  was  somewhat  premature, 
but  it  might  pass. 

Polly  appeared  to  think  it 
premature.  Her  furniture  was 
topsy-turvy  and  her  hair  in 
curl-papers :  she  obviously  did 


not  expect  visitors,  and  resented 
this  curtailment  of  the  honey- 
moon. She  showed  it  even 
when  Dorothea,  after  apologies, 
came  straight  to  the  point. 

"Polly,  I  am  very  unhappy." 

"Indeed,  miss?"' 

"  You  know  that  I  must  be, 
since  M.  Kaoul  is  going  to  that 
horrible  war-prison  rather  than 
let  the  truth  be  known." 

"But  since  you  didn't  en- 
courage him,  miss " 

"  Of  course  I  didn't  encourage 
him  to  come,"  said  Dorothea 
quickly. 

"Why,  then,  it  was  his  own 
fault;  and  he  broke  his  word 
by  breaking  bounds." 

"  Yes,  strictly  his  parole  was 
broken;  but  the  meaning  of 
parole  is  that  a  prisoner  promises 
to  make  no  attempt  to  escape. 
M.  Raoul  never  dreamed  of 
escaping,  yet  that  is  the  ground 
of  his  punishment." 

"Well,"  said  Polly,  "if  he 
chooses  to  say  he  was  escaping 
I  don't  see  how  we — I  mean, 
how  you — can  help." 

"Why,  by  telling  the  truth; 
and  that's  what  we  ought  to  do 
— though  it  was  wrong  of  him 
to  expose  us  to  it " 

"To  be  sure  it  was,"  Polly 
assented. 

"  But,"  urged  Dorothea, 
"  couldn't  we  tell  the  truth  of 
what  happened  without  any 
one's  wanting  to  know  more? 
He  gave  you  a  note,  which  you 
took  without  guessing  what  it 
contained.  He  wished  to  have 
speech  with  me.  Before  you 
could  give  me  the  note  and  I 
could  refuse  to  see  him — as  I 
should  certainly  have  done — he 
had  arrived.  His  folly  deserves 
punishment,  but  no  such  punish- 
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ment  as  being  sent  to  Dart- 
moor." 

Polly  eyed  her  ex -mistress 
shrewdly.  "Have  you  burnt 
the  note?"  she  asked. 

Dorothea,  blushing  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair,  stammered, 
"No;  I  kept  it — it  was  evid- 
ence for  him,  you  see.  I  wish 


now 

She  broke  off  as  Polly  nodded 
her  head.  * '  I  guessed  you'd  have 
kept  it.  And  now  you'll  never 
make  up  your  mind  to  burn  it. 
You're  too  honest." 

"But  surely  the  note  itself 
would  not  be  called  for  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  Folks  ask 
curious  questions  in  courts  of 
law,  I've  always  heard.  Beggin' 
your  pardon,  miss,  but  your 
face  tells  too  many  tales,  and 
any  one  but  a  fool  would  ask 
for  that  note  before  he'd  been 
dealing  with  you  three  minutes. 
If  he  didn't,  he'd  ask  you  what 
was  in  it.  And  then  you'd  be 
forced  to  tell  lies — which  you 
couldn't,  to  save  your  soul." 

Dorothea  knew  this  to  be 
true.  She  reflected  a  moment. 
"  I  should  decline  to  show  it  or 
to  answer." 

Mrs  Zeally  thought  it  about 
time  to  assert  herself. 

"  Very  good.  And  now,  how 
about  me?  They'd  ask  me 
questions  too;  and  I'd  have  you 
consider,  Miss  Dorothea,  that 
though  not  shaken  down  to  it 
yet — not,  as  you  might  say,  in 
a  state  to  expect  callers  or 
make  them  properly  welcome 
— I'm  a  respectable  married 
woman.  I  don't  mind  confess- 
ing to  you,  Zeally  isn't  a  com- 
fortable man.  He's  pleased 
enough  to  be  sergeant,  though 
he  don't  quite  know  how  it 


came  about  ;  and  he's  that 
sullen  with  brooding  over  it 
that  for  sixpence  he'd  give  me 
the  strap  to  ease  his  feelings.- 
I  ain't  complaining.  Mr  Endy- 
mion  chose  to  take  me  on  the 
hop  and  hurry  up  the  banns, 
and  I'm  going  to  accommodate 
myself  to  the  man.  He's  three 
parts  of  a  fool,  and  you  needn't 
fear  but  I'll  manage  him.  But 
I  ain't  for  taking  no  risks,  and 
that  I  tell  you  fair." 

Dorothea  was  stunned.  ' '  You 
don't  mean  to  say  that  Zeally 
suspects  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  he  does  ! " 
said  Polly.  Prudence  urged 
her  to  repeat  that  Zeally  was 
three  parts  of  a  fool ;  but  being 
nettled,  she  spoke  the  words 
uppermost — "  Who  d'ee  think 
he'd  suspect?" 

Dorothea,  however,  was  too 
desperately  dejected  to  feel  the 
prick  of  this  shaft.  "  You  will 
not  help  me,  then?  "  was  all  her 
reply  to  it. 

"  Why,  no,  miss,  if  you  put  it 
in  that  point-blank  way.  A 
married  woman's  got  to  think 
of  her  reputation  first  of  all." 

Polly's  attitude  might  be 
selfish,  unfeeling ;  but  it  rested 
on  commo*n-sense,  as  Dorothea 
admitted  to  herself  on  her 
homeward  way.  To  be  sure 
the  girl  disappointed  her;  but 
the  fundamental  incapacity  for 
gratitude  in  girls  of  Polly's 
class  will  probably  surprise  and 
pain  their  mistresses  until  the 
end  of  the  world.  After  all, 
Polly  was  right.  An  attempt 
to  clear  Eaoul  by  telling  the 
superficial  truth  must  involve 
terrible  risks,  and  might  at  any 
turn  enforce  a  choice  between 
full  confession  and  falsehood. 
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Dorothea  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  lie,  even  heroically ;  and 
there  would  be  no  heroism  in 
lying  to  save  herself.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  thought  of  a 
forced  confession — it  might  be, 
before  a  tribunal — was  too 
hideous.  No ;  the  suggestion 
had  been  a  mad  one,  and  Polly 
had  rightly  thrown  cold  water 
on  it.  Also  it  had  demanded 
too  much  of  Polly,  who  could 
not  be  expected  to  jeopardise 
her  matrimonial  prospects  to 
right  a  wrong  for  which  she 
was  not  in  truth  responsible. 

Dorothea  loved  a  hero,  but 
knew  that  she  was  no  heroine. 
She  called  herself  a  pitiful 
coward  —  unjustly,  because, 
nurtured  as  she  had  been  on 
the  proprieties,  surrounded  all 
her  days  by  men  and  women 
of  a  class  most  sensitive  to 
public  opinion,  who  feared  the 
breath  of  scandal  worse  than 
a  plague,  confession  for  her 
must  mean  a  shame  unspeak- 
able. What  ?  Admit  that  she, 
Dorothea  Westcote,  had  loved 
a  French  prisoner  almost  young 
enough  to  be  her  son?  that 
she  had  given  him  audience 
at  night?  that  he  had  been 
shot  and  captured  beneath  her 
window  ? 

Unjustly,  too,  she  accused 
herself,  because  it  is  the  decision, 
not  the  terror  felt,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  brave  from  the 
cowardly.  If  you  doubt  the 
event  with  Dorothea,  the  fault 
must  be  mine.  She  was  timid  ; 
but  she  came  of  a  race  which 
in  the  end  will  endure  anything 
rather  than  the  conscious  an- 
guish of  doing  wrong. 

Nor,  had  her  conscience 
needed  them,  did  it  lack  re- 


minders. Narcissus  had  been 
persuaded  to  send  the  drawings 
to  London  to  be  treated  by 
lithography,  a  process  of  which 
he  knew  nothing,  but  to  which 
M.  Eaoul  during  his  studies  in 
Paris  had  given  much  atten- 
tion, and  apparently  not  with- 
out making  some  discoveries — 
unimportant  perhaps,  and  such 
as  might  easily  reward  an  ex- 
perimenter in  an  art  not  well 
past  its  infancy.  At  any  rate, 
he  had  drawn  up  elaborate  in- 
structions for  the  London  firm 
of  printers;  and  when  the  proofs 
arrived  with  about  a  third  of 
these  instructions  neglected  and 
another  third  misunderstood. 
Narcissus  was  at  his  wits'  end 
— aghast  at  the  poorness  of  the 
impressions,  yet  not  knowing  in 
the  least  how  to  correct  them. 
He  gave  Dorothea  no  peace 
with  them.  Evening  after  even- 
ing she  was  invited  to  pore  upon 
the  drawings  over  which  she 
and  her  lover  had  bent  together; 
to  criticise  here  and  offer  a 
suggestion  there;  while  every 
line  revived  a  memory,  inflicted 
a  pang.  What  suggestion  could 
she  find  save  the  one  which 
must  not  be  spoken? — to  send, 
fetch  the  artist  back  from  Dart- 
moor, and  remedy  all  this,  with 
so  much  beside ! 

"But,"  urged  Narcissus,  "you 
and  he  spent  hours  together. 
I  quite  understood  that  he  had 
explained  the  process  to  you, 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  I 
gave  it  too  little  attention. 
Of  course,  if  one  could  have 

foreseen "      He    broke    off 

and  added  with  some  testiness, 
"  I'd  give  fifty  pounds  to  have 
the  fellow  back,  if  only  for  ten 
minutes'  talk." 
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"Butwhy couldn't  we?"  Doro- 
thea asked  suddenly,  breath- 
lessly. They  were  alone  by  the 
table  under  the  bookcase.  On 
the  far  side  of  the  hall,  before 
the  fire,  Endymion  dozed  after 
a  long  day  with  the  partridges. 
Narcissus'  words  awoke  a  wild 
hope. 

"  But  why  couldn't  we  ?  "  she 
repeated,  her  voice  scarcely 
louder  than  a  whisper. 

"Well,  that's  an  idea."  He 
chuckled.  "  Confound  the  fel- 
low, he  imposed  on  all  of  us ! 
If  we  had  only  guessed  what  he 
intended,  we  might  have  signed 
a  petition  telling  him  how 
necessary  he  had  made  himself, 
and  imploring  him,  for  our 
sakes,  to  behave  like  a  gentle- 
man." 

"  But  supposing — supposing 
he  was  innocent — that  he  had 

never  meant "  She  put 

out  a  hand  to  lay  it  on  her 
brother's.  "  Hush  ! "  she  could 
have  cried ;  but  it  was  too 
late. 

"  Endymion  !  "  Narcissus 
called  across  the  room  jocosely. 

"Eh?  What  is  it?"  Endy- 
mion came  out  of  his  doze. 

"  We're  in  a  mess  with  these 
drawings  —  a  complete  mess ; 
and  we  want  Master  Kaoul 
fetched  out  of  Dartmoor  to  set 
us  right.  Come  now — as  Com- 
missary— what'll  you  take  to 
work  it  for  us  ?  Fifty  pounds 
has  already  been  offered." 

Dorothea  turned  from  the 
table  with  a  sigh  for  her  lost 
chance. 

"He'd  like  it,"  answered 
Endymion  grimly.  "  But,  my 
dear  fellow," — he  slewed  himself 
in  his  chair  for  a  look  round  the 
hall,  —  "  pray  moderate  your 


tones.  I  particularly  deprecate 
levity  on  such  matters  within 
possible  hearing  of  the  servants; 
that  class  of  person  never  under- 
stands a  joke." 

Narcissus  rubbed  the  top  of 
his  head  —  a  trick  of  his  in 
perplexity. 

"But  seriously — it  has  only 
this  moment  occurred  to  me — 
couldn't  the  drawings  be  con- 
veyed to  him  in  due  form 
through  the  commandant  of 
the  prison?  The  poor  fellow 
owes  us  no  grudge :  I  believe 
he  would  be  eager  to  do  us  this 
small  service.  And  really  they 
have  made  such  a  mess  of  the 
stones " 

"  Impossible :  out  of  the  ques- 
tion !  And  I  may  say  now  and 
once  for  all  that  the  mention  of 
that  unhappy  youth  is  repug- 
nant to  me.  By  good  fortune 
we  escaped  being  compromised 
by  him,  and  I  have  refrained 
from  reminding  you  that  your 
patronage  of  him  was,  to  say 
the  least,  indiscreet 

"  God  bless  me  !  You  don't 
suggest,  I  hope,  that  I  encour- 
aged him  to  escape  ?  " 

"I  suggest  nothing.  But  I 
am  honestly  glad  to  be  quit  of 
him,  and  take  some  satisfaction 
in  remembering  that  I  detested 
the  fellow  from  the  first.  He 
had  too  much  cleverness  with 
his  bad  style ;  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  was  sufficiently  like  a  gentle- 
man to  be  dangerous.  Pah ! 
For  his  particular  offence  I 
would  have  had  the  old  hulks 
maintained  with  all  their  severi- 
ties :  as  it  is,  the  posturer  may 
find  Dartmoor  pretty  stiff,  but 
will  yet  have  the  consolation  of 
herding  with  his  betters." 

Strangely  enough  this  speech 
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did  more  to  fix  Dorothea's 
resolve  than  all  she  had  read 
or  heard  of  the  rigours  of 
the  war-prison.  Gently  reared 
though  she  was,  physical  suffer- 
ing seemed  to  her  less  intoler- 
able than  to  be  held  unjustly 
in  this  extreme  of  scorn.  This 
was  the  deeper  wrong ;  and 
putting  herself  in  her  lover's 
place,  feeling  with  his  feelings, 
she  knew  it  to  be  by  far  the 
deeper.  In  Dartmoor  he  shared 
the  sufferings  of  men  unfor- 
tunate but  not  despicable, 
punished  for  fighting  in  their 
country's  cause.  But  here  was 
a  moral  punishment  deserved 
by  none  but  the  vilest ;  and  she 
had  helped  to  bring  it  —  was 
allowing  it  to  rest  —  upon  a 
hero. 

In  the  long  watches  of  that 
night  it  never  occurred  to  her 
that  the  brutality  of  her 
brother's  contempt  was  over- 
done. And  Endymion,  not 
given  to  self  -  questioning  at 
any  time,  was  probably  uncon- 
scious of  a  dull  wrath  revenging 
itself  for  many  pin -pricks  of 
Master  Kaoul's  clever  tongue. 
Endymion  Westcote,  like  many 
pompous  men,  usually  hurt 
somebody  when  he  indulged  in 
a  joke,  and  for  this  cause  per- 
haps had  a  nervous  dislike  of 
wit  in  others.  Dull  in  taking  a 
jest,  but  almost  preternaturally 
clever  in  suspecting  one,  he  had 
disliked  Kaoul's  sallies  in  pro- 
portion as  they  puzzled  him. 
The  remembrance  of  them 
rankled,  and  this  had  been  his 
bull-roar  of  revenge. 

He  spent  the  next  morning 
in  his  office  ;  and  returning  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  retired 
to  the  library  to  draw  up  the 


usual  monthly  report  required 
of  him  as  Commissary.  He 
had  been  writing  for  an  hour 
or  more  when  Dorothea  tapped 
at  the  door  and  entered. 

Endymion  did  not  observe 
her  pallor;  indeed  he  scarcely 
looked  up. 

"  Ah  !  You  have  come  for  a 
book?  Make  as  little  noise 
then  as  possible,  that's  a  good 
soul.  You  interrupted  me  in 
a  column  of  figures." 

He  began  to  add  them  up 
afresh,  tapping  the  table  with 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  as 
his  custom  was  when  counting. 
Dorothea  waited.  The  addition 
made,  he  entered  it,  resting 
three  shapely  finger-tips  on  the 
table's  edge  for  the  number  to 
be  carried  over. 

"I  wish  to  speak  with  you 
particularly." 

He  laid  down  his  pen  re- 
signedly. Her  voice  was  urgent, 
and  he  knew  well  enough  that 
the  occasion  must  be  urgent 
when  Dorothea  interrupted  his 
work. 

"Anything  wrong ?  " 

"It— it's  about  M.  Kaoul." 

His  eyebrows  went  up,  but 
only  to  contract  again  upon  a 
magisterial  frown. 

"  Really,  after  the  request  I 
was  obliged  to  make  to  Nar- 
cissus last  night  —  you  were 
present,  I  believe?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  I  failed  to  make  plain 
my  distaste  ?  " 

"  Ah,  but  listen !  It  is  no 
question  of  distaste,  but  of  a 
great  wrong.  He  was  not  try- 
ing to  escape :  he  told  you  an 
untruth,  to — to  save— 

Endymion  had  picked  up  a 
paper-knife,  and  leaned  back, 
tapping  his  teeth  with  it. 
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"Do  you  know?'5  he  said, 
"  I  suspected  something  of  this 
kind  from  the  first,  though  I 
had  no  idea  you  shared  the 
knowledge.  Zeally's  cleverness 
struck  me  as  a  trifle  too — ah — 
phenomenal  for  belief.  I  scented 
some  low  intrigue ;  and  Polly's 
dismissal  may  indicate  my 
pretty  shrewd  guess  at  the 
culprit." 

"But  it  was  not  Polly!" 

"Eh?"  Endymion  sat  bolt 
upright. 

"  You  must  not  blame  Polly. 
It  was  I  whom  M.  Raoul  came 
to  see  that  night." 

He  stared  at  her,  incredulous. 
"My  dear  Dorothea,  are  you 
quite  insane?" 

"He  wished  to  see  me — to 
speak  with  me :  he  gave  the 
girl  a  note  for  me.  I  knew 
nothing  about  it  until  I  went 
upstairs  that  night  and  found 
her  at  the  boudoir  window.  M. 
Raoul  was  outside.  He  had 
arrived  before  she  could  deliver 
the  message." 

"  Quite  so  ! "  with  a  nasal- 
ly derisive  laugh.  "And  you 
really  need  me  to  point  out  how 
prettily  those  turtles  were  be- 
fooling you?" 

"Indeed  no,  it  was  not  that." 

He  struck  the  table  im- 
patiently with  the  paper-knife. 
"My  dear  woman,  do  exert 
some  common-sense  !  What  in 
the  name  of  wonder  could  the 
fellow  have  to  discuss  with  you 
at  that  hour?  Your  pardon — 
if,  finding  no  apparent  limits  to 
your  innocence,  I  assume  it  to 
be  illimitable  and  point  out  that 
he  would  scarcely  break  bounds 
and  play  Romeo  beneath  the 
window  of  a  middle-aged  lady 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing 


water-colours  with  her,  or  the 
exploits  of  Vespasian." 

The  taunt  brought  red  to 
Dorothea's  cheeks  and  stung 
her  into  courage. 

"He  came  to  see  me,"  she 
persisted.  Her  voice  dropped 
a  little.  "I  had  come  to  feel 
a  regard  for  M.  Raoul,  and 

he "  She  could  not  go  on. 

Her  eyes  met  her  brother's  for 
a  moment,  then  fell  before  them. 

What  she  expected,  she  could 
not  tell :  certainly  she  did  not 
expect  what  happened,  and  his 
sudden  laughter  smote  her  like 
a  whip.  It  broke  in  a  shout  of 
high  uncontrollable  mirth,  and 
he  leaned  back  and  shook  in  his 
chair  until  the  tears  streamed 
down  his  cheeks. 

"  You ! "  he  gasped.  "  You  ! 
Oh— oh— oh !  " 

She  stood  beneath  the  scourge, 
silent.  She  felt  it  curl  across 
and  bite  the  very  flesh,  and 
thought  it  was  killing  her. 
Her  bosom  heaved. 

It  ceased.  He  sat  upright 
again,  wiping  his  eyes.  "But 
it's  incredible  ! "  he  protested  ; 
"the  scoundrel  has  fooled  you 
all  along.  Yes,  of  course,"  he 
pondered,  "that  explains  the 
success  of4  the  trick,  which 
otherwise  was  clumsy  beyond 
belief ;  in  fact,  its  clumsiness 
puzzled  me.  But  how  was  I  to 

guess "  He  pulled  himself 

up  on  the  edge  of  another 
guffaw.  "  Look  here,  Dorothea, 
be  sensible.  It's  clear  as  day- 
light the  fellow  was  after  Polly, 
and  made  you  his  cat's-paw. 
Face  it,  my  dear ;  face  it  and 
conquer  your  illusions.  I  under- 
stand it  must  cost  you  some 
suffering ;  but,  after  all,  you 
must  find  some  blame  in  your- 
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self — in  your  heart,  I  mean,  not 
in  your  conduct.  Doubtless 
your  conduct  showed  weakness, 
or  he  would  never  have  dared 
— but  there,  I  can  trust  my 
sister.  Face  it :  the  thing's 
absurd — you  a  woman  of  thirty- 
eight  (or  is  it  thirty-nine  ?), 
and  he,  if  I  may  judge  from 
appearances,  young  enough  to 
be  your  son !  Polly  was  his 
game — the  deceitful  little  slut : 
you  must  see  it  for  yourself. 
And,  after  all,  it's  more  natural. 

Immoral,  I've  no  doubt " 

He  paused  in  the  middle  of 
his  harangue.  A  parliamentary 
candidate  (unsuccessful)  for 
Axcester  had  once  dared  to 
poke  fun  at  Endymion  Westcbte 
for  having  asserted  in  a  public 
speech  that  indecency  was 
worse  than  immorality.  For 
the  life  of  him  Endymion  could 
never  see  where  the  joke  came 
in;  but  the  fellow  had  illustrat- 
ed it  with  such  a  wealth  of 
humorous  instances,  and  had 
kept  his  ignorant  audience  for 
twenty  minutes  in  such  fits  of 
laughter,  that  he  never  after- 
wards approached  the  antithesis, 
but  he  skirted  it  with  a  red 
face. 

And  Dorothea  ? 
The  scourge  might  cut  into 
her  heart :  it  could  not  reach 
the  image  of  Raoul  she  shielded 
there.  She  knew  her  lover  too 
well,  that  he  was  incapable  of 
this  baseness.  But  the  in- 
jurious charge,  diverted  from 
him,  fell  upon  her  own  defences, 
and  breaking  them,  let  in  the 
cruel  light  at  length  on  her 
passion,  her  folly.  This  was 
how  the  world  would  see  it.  ... 
Yes,  yes,  Raoul  was  right — 
there  is  no  enemy  comparable 


with  Time.  Looks,  fortune, 
birth,  breed,  unequal  hearts  and 
minds, — all  these  Love  may 
confound  and  play  with;  but 
Time,  which  divides  the  dead 
from  the  living,  sets  easily  be- 
tween youth  and  age  a  gulf 
which  not  only  forbids  Love  but 
derides — 

"Age,  I  do  abhor  thee  ; 
Youth,  I  do  adore  thee ; 
0  my  Love,  my  Love  is  young  ! " 

She  could  give  counsel,  sym- 
pathy, care ;  could  delight  in 
his  delights,  hope  in  his  hopes, 
melt  with  his  woes,  and,  having 
wept  a  little,  find  comfort  for 
them.  She  could  thrill  at  his 
footsteps,  blush  at  his  saluta- 
tion, sit  happily  beside  him  and 
talk  or  be  silent,  reading  his 
moods.  He  might  fill  her  wak- 
ing day,  haunt  her  dreams,  in 
the  end  pass  into  prison  for  her 
sake,  having  crowned  love  with 
martyrdom.  And  the  world 
would  laugh  as  Endymion  had 
laughed !  Her  hands  went  up 
to  shut  out  the  roar  of  it.  A 
coarse  amour  with  Polly — that 
could  be  understood.  Polly  was 
young.  Polly  .  .  . 

"What  will  you  do?"  she 
heard  herself  asking,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  the  voice  be- 
longed to  her. 

"Do?  Why,  if  my  theory 
be  right, — and  I  hope  I've  con- 
vinced you, — I  see  no  use  in 
meddling.  The  girl  is  respect- 
ably married.  It  will  cause 
her  quite  unnecessary  trouble 
if  we  rip  this  affair  open  again. 
Her  husband  will  have  just 
ground  for  complaint,  and  it 
might — I  need  not  point  out — 
be  a  little  awkward,  eh  ?  " 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
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Dorothea  regarded  her  brother 
with  something  like  contempt. 
But  the  flash  gave  way  to  a 
look  of  weary  resolve. 

"  Then  I  must  tell  the  truth 
— to  others,"  she  said. 

It  confounded  him  for  a  mo- 
ment. But  although  here  was 
a  new  Dorothea,  belying  all  ex- 
perience, his  instinct  for  hand- 
ling men  and  women  told  him 
at  once  what  had  happened. 
He  had  driven  her  too  far.  He 
was  even  clever  enough  to  fore- 
see that  winning  her  back  to 
obedience  would  be  a  ticklish, 
almost  a  desperate,  business ; 
and  even  sensitive  enough  to 
redden  at  his  mistake. 

"  You  do  not  agree  with  my 
view  ?  "  he  asked,  tapping  the 
table  slowly. 

"I  disbelieve  it.  I  have  no 
right  to  believe  it,  even  if  I  had 
the  power.  He  is  in  prison. 


You  must  help  me  to  set  him 
free.  If  not " 

"He  cannot  possibly  return 
to  Axcester." 

"Oh,  what  is  that  to  me?" 
she  cried  with  sudden  impati- 
ence. Then  her  tone  fell  back 
to  its  dull  level.  "I  have  not 
been  pleading  for  myself." 

"No,  no:  I  understand." 
His  brow  cleared,  as  a  man's 
who  faces  a  bad  business  and 
resolves  to  go  through  with  it. 
"  Well,  there  is  only  one  way  to 
spare  you  and  every  one.  We 
must  get  him  a  cartel." 

"A  cartel?" 

"Yes  —  get  him  exchanged, 
and  sent  home  to  his  friends. 
The  War  Office  owes  me  some- 
thing, and  will  no  doubt  oblige 
me  in  a  small  affair  like  this 
without  asking  questions.  Oh, 
certainly  it  can  be  managed. 
I  will  write  at  once." 


( To  be  concluded. ) 
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IN  discussing  a  few  of  the 
novels  of  the  last  six  months 
or  so,  it  is  right  and  proper, 
on  many  accounts  which  it  were 
superfluous  to  specify,  that  due 
precedence  should  be  awarded 
to  Mr  Kipling.  '  Kim  ' 1  is 
in  some  respects  his  most 
ambitious  and  elaborate  work, 
and  having,  we  confess,  "  shied  " 
at  '  Stalky  &  Co.,'  we  fell  with 
a  double  portion  of  alacrity 
upon  a  "new  Kipling"  which 
held  out  hopes  of  proving  equal 
to  the  old  ones.  Nor  have  we 
been  disappointed.  Mr  Kipling 
has  decidedly  "  acquired  merit  " 
by  this  his  latest  essay.  There 
is  fascination,  almost  magic,  in 
every  page  of  the  delightful 
volume,  whose  attractiveness  is 
enhanced  by  illustrations  of  (to 
our  mind)  superlative  excellence. 

Kim,  the  eponymous  hero,  is 
a  white  boy,  a  pukka  sahib : 
the  son,  in  short,  of  Kimball 
O'Hara,  late  sergeant  in  the 
Mavericks,  and  his  wife,  once 
a  nursery-maid  in  the  colonel's 
family.  Left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  he  has  been  brought 
up  in  the  town  of  Lahore, 
nominally  by  a  native  woman 
of  no  character  at  all,  and  in 
reality,  upon  the  educational 
principles  which  found  so  much 
favour  with  the  elder  Mr 
Weller,  and  find  so  little  at 
the  present  day  with  many 
men  less  wise  than  he.  Kim 
has  thus,  when  we  make  his 
acquaintance,  acquired  a  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  mankind 


and  their  ways,  in  addition  to 
the  nickname  of  "  Friend  of 
all  the  world."  He  is  "hand 
in  glove  with  men  who  led 
lives  stranger  than  anything 
Haroun  Al  Kaschid  dreamed 
of :  and  he  lived  in  a  life  wild 
as  that  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
but  missionaries  and  secretaries 
of  charitable  societies  could  not 
see  the  beauty  of  it." 

To  him  enter  an  aged  lama 
from  Tibet,  on  pilgrimage,  in 
quest  of  "  the  river  which 
washes  away  all  taint  of  sin." 
Kim  forthwith  becomes  his 
chela  or  attendant  (the  word 
may  or  may  not  be  at  bottom 
identical  with  the  Highland 
gillie),  and  they  set  out  to- 
gether en  route  for  Benares, 
vid  Umballa,  where  Kim  has 
been  charged  with  a  commis- 
sion to  perform  by  Mahbub 
Ali,  an  Afghan  horse-dealer, 
who  is  in  the  pay  of  the 
Survey  Department  of  the 
Indian  Government.  We  can- 
not detail  the  incidents  which 
mark  the  journey  by  rail  and 
road  of  this  singular  pair  of 
travellers.  We  can  only  note 
that  they  separate  for  a  time, 
after  Kim  has  fallen  in  with 
his  father's  old  regiment,  the 
colonel  and  chaplains  of  which 
are  bent  upon  taking  charge 
of  him.  The  lama,  however, 
insists  upon  paying  for  Kim's 
education.  "  Education  is 
greatest  blessing  if  of  best 
sorts.  Otherwise  no  earthly 
use."  Such  are  his  views,  as 
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tersely  and  sensibly  expressed 
by  a  professional  letter-writer, 
in  Baboo  English.  Accord- 
ingly, Kim  is  sent  to  the 
school  of  St  Francis  Xavier 
at  Lucknow,  there  to  accumu- 
late such  information  as  may 
be  useful  to  him  in  after-life. 
For  already  he  is  practically 
destined  by  the  powers  that 
be  to  the  playing  of  the  Great 
Game  —  which,  being  inter- 
preted, means  the  Secret 
Service  of  the  Government. 
His  schooling  over,  he  is  al- 
most immediately  launched 
upon  his  career,  wherein,  at 
the  outset,  he  acquits  himself, 
"in  a  dam  -  tight  place  "  (as 
Babu  Hurree  Chunder  Mooker- 
jee  expresses  it),  with  such  sa- 
gacity and  discretion  as  to 
please  "all  the  Department." 
Having  foregathered  once  more 
with  the  lama,  he  has  much 
wandering  in  his  company 
among  the  hills,  with  many 
exciting  adventures,  in  which 
the  fascinating  Hurree  plays  a 
prominent  part.  The  story 
concludes  with  Kim's  recovery 
from  a  serious  illness,  brought 
on  by  over-fatigue,  and  with 
the  successful  issue  of  the 
lama's  quest.  In  other  words, 
the  venerable  priest  falls  into 
a  brook,  while  in  a  brown 
study,  and,  having  been  with 
difficulty  rescued  from  a  watery 
grave,  believes  that  he  has  at 
length  been  washed  in  the 
river  of  the  Arrow  which  was 
the  object  of  his  search. 

The  character  of  '  Kim '  is 
from  first  to  last  a  masterly 
conception.  As  a  study  of 
adolescence  —  of  the  progress 
from  boyhood  to  youth,  and 
from  youth  to  early  manhood 
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— it  is  incomparably  fresh  and 
true :  full  of  the  delight  of  the 
artificer  in  the  work  of  his 
hands,  of  the  joy  that  comes 
from  nothing  so  much  as  from 
the  sense  of  successful  achieve- 
ment. The  pride  of  the  labourer 
in  a  task  well  performed  has 
always  been  a  congenial  and 
favourite  theme  with  Mr  Kip- 
ling ;  and  we  know  of  no  other 
which,  once  duly  appreciated,  is 
likely  to  do  so  much  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  empire  in 
all  its  manifold  interests.  Over 
and  above  Kim,  there  is  a 
portrait  -  gallery  of  unusual 
extent  and  interest.  Mahbub 
Ali,  the  old  Ressaldar,  the 
Rajah's  widow,  and  Baboo 
Hurree,  are  the  chief  of  those 
who  find  a  place  in  it.  And  in 
the  background  there  is  always 
the  impressive  figure  of  the 
lama,  whose  mysterious  apoph- 
thegms about  the  Wheel  and 
the  most  Excellent  Law  form  a 
deep  and  solemn  accompani- 
ment, as  it  were,  to  the  music 
of  the  whole  composition.  You 
do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
he  or  any  one  else  is  true  to 
life.  You  know  they  are  ;  you 
accept  them  all  without  question 
or  reservation  or  cavil.  That 
absolute  perfection,  however, 
may  not  be  predicated  of  his 
work,  Mr  Kipling  has  been 
obliging  enough  to  throw  in  a 
couple  of  characters  of  whom 
so  much  cannot  be  said.  Both 
Mr  Bennett,  the  Anglican,  and 
Father  Victor,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  chaplain,  strike  us 
as  being  conventional  and  com- 
monplace— just  the  sort  of  per- 
sonages whom  we  have  learned 
to  expect  from  Mr  Kipling's 
imitators. 
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But  it  is  neither  in  the  fable 
(exciting  and  ingenious  though 
it  be)  nor  in  the  portrayal  of 
character  (however  skilful  and 
convincing)  that  the  charm  of 
'Kim'  consists.  Its  secret 
lies  in  the  wonderful  panorama 
it  unrolls  before  us  of  the  life 
of  the  great  Peninsula  over 
whose  government  England  has 
now  presided  for  more  than  a 
century.  We  despair  of  giving 
our  readers  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  glorious  variety 
of  the  feast  here  spread 
before  them.  The  kaleidoscopic 
quality,  if  we  may  venture  so 
to  call  it,  of  Mr  Kipling's 
genius,  has  never  before  been 
displayed  on  so  extensive  a 
scale  or  to  such  great  ad- 
vantage. Turn  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  wayfarers  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Road  (too  long, 
unfortunately,  for  transcription 
here),  and  consider  for  a 
moment  the  patient  industry, 
the  protracted  observation,  the 
thorough  knowledge,  which  go 
to  the  making  of  these  three 
pages.  The  thought  is  merely 
astounding;  and  one  feels  in- 
clined in  one's  bewilderment  to 
fall  back  upon  the  convenient 
and  plausible  theory  that  Mr 
Kipling  knows  everything  by 
instinct.  That  he  knew  much 
of  native  life  we  were  aware 
already,  but  how  much  he 
knew  we  had  not  —  perhaps 
have  not  yet — fathomed.  Take 
one  of  the  Strickland  series 
of  his  stories :  expand  it, 
strengthen  it,  add  indefinite 
multiplicity  of  detail  to  it ;  and 
you  have  the  formula  for 


producing  a  'Kim.'  But  let 
the  adventurous  aspirant  see 
that  his  hand  is  well  "in" 
before  he  tries  it. 

We  may  not  leave  Mr  Kip- 
ling's book  without  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  sense  of  exhilaration 
with  which  it  cannot  but  be 
read  by  all  Britons  who  are 
lovers  of  their  country.  The 
episode  of  the  Russian  and  the 
French  explorer,  whose  dis- 
comfiture is  so  dexterously 
engineered  by  Hurree,  is  to  us 
one  of  the  most  pleasing,  as  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining, in  the  book.  To  the 
despicable  minority  of  our 
countrymen  who  invariably 
lavish  their  sympathy  and 
support  upon  the  king's 
enemies,  the  whole  tone  of  the 
work  will  be  as  gall  and  worm- 
wood. Mr  Kipling  lifts  the 
veil,  and  reveals  a  wheel  or  two 
of  the  machinery  at  work  night 
and  day  for  the  preservation  of 
our  Indian  Empire.  Mr  Sydney 
C.  Grier  has  shown  us,  in  that 
truly  admirable  novel,  '  The 
Warden  of  the  Marches,' l  how 
the  best-oiled  wheels  may  be 
brought  almost  to  a  standstill, 
and  the  most  carefully  concerted 
precautions  rendered  all  but 
nugatory,  through  the  obstin- 
acy and  ignorance  of  a  single 
opinionative  official.  In  truth, 
'Kim'  and  'The  Warden,' 
like  the  obverse  and  reverse 
of  a  coin,  are  but  two  sides 
of  the  same  piece.  In  the  one 
we  have  the  secret  service,  in 
the  other  we  have  the  military 
who  come  into  play  when  the 
duty  of  the  secret  service  has 


1  The  Warden  of  the  Marches.    By  Sydney  C.  Grier.    Edinburgh  :  Blackwood. 
1901. 
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been  discharged.  And  if  Mr 
Grier  must  yield  to  Mr  Kipling 
in  force  and  versatility  of  talent, 
he  may  console  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  to  be  second  to 
Mr  Kipling  is  almost  as  great  a 
distinction  as  it  would  have  been 
to  be  second  to  Eclipse  in  a  cer- 
tain famous  and  proverbial  race. 
— We  have  lingered  too  long, 
however,  in  India,  and  must 
take  flight  without  delay  to 
another  portion  of  his  Majesty's 
domains. 

The  contributions  of  Austral- 
asia to  English  literature  have 
hitherto,  perhaps,  been  more 
numerous  than  distinguished. 
With  the  exception  of  Adam 
Lindsay  Gordon's  poems,  in 
many  of  which  there  is  more 
than  a  mere  flash  of  the  true 
fire,  and  the  novels  of  Mr  Eolf 
Boldrewood,  whose  '  Robbery 
under  Arms '  is  as  stirring  a 
narrative  of  adventure  as  a  man 
need  desire  to  read,  they  are  for 
the  most  part  little  known  to 
the  public  at  home.  But  we 
see  no  reason  why  the  writings 
of  Mr  Lawson,1  already  favour- 
ably regarded  in  his  own  conti- 
nent, should  not  attract  atten- 
tion wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken,  so  keen  is 
his  eye  for  the  essential,  so  brisk 
and  business-like  his  faculty  of 
presentation.  His  models,  it  is 
easy  to  guess,  have  been  Mr 
Bret  Harte  and  Mr  Kipling,  and 
it  would  be  affectation  to  pretend 
that  he  has  not  reproduced  with 
too  punctual  a  fidelity  some 
of  the  vices  into  which  these 
two  great  masters  of  the  short 
story  have  occasionally  fallen. 


With  what  Mr  Lawson  can  do  at 
his  best  the  readers  of  '  Maga  ' 
are  not  unacquainted,  and  they 
may  be  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  refreshing  their  memories 
with  some  of  their  old  favourites 
brought  together  in  his  later 
volume.  "Telling  Mrs  Baker," 
for  example,  is  a  sketch  which 
will  bear  more  than  two  or  three 
readings.  The  earlier  collection 
exhibits  much  the  same  ex- 
cellences and  much  the  same 
defects,  though  the  former  easily 
outweigh  the  latter.  Here  and 
there  the  pathos  is  overdone,  at 
least  so  it  seems  to  the  less 
robust  taste  of  the  mother- 
country  ;  and,  as  a  counterpart, 
the  humour  is  sometimes  of  a 
rather  cheap  and  obvious  kind, 
— too  apt  to  turn  upon  the  mere- 
ly prosaic  fact  of  inebriety.  But 
these  defects  detract  little  from 
the  merit  of  Mr  Lawson's  work 
as  a  whole.  The  local  atmo- 
sphere and  colour  of  the  Bush 
are  brought  before  our  senses 
with  a  wonderful  effect  of 
reality.  We  consort  with  "  new 
chums,"  and  "rouseabouts,"  and 
"jackeroos";  we  boil  our  "billy" 
and  carry  our  "  swag "  ;  and 
throughout  we  feel  absolutely 
confident  that  we  have  it  all  as 
Mr  Lawson  has  seen  it  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  not  as  he  has 
picked  it  up  from  some  one 
else. 

Mr  Lawson  is  equally  at 
home  in  describing  life  in  an 
Australian  city  (as  that  excel- 
lent little  sketch,  "Board  and 
Residence,"  testifies),  and  life 
at  the  back  of  beyond :  "  up- 


country 


out -back";    "the 


1  The  Country  I  come  from.      By  Henry  Lawson.      Joe  Wilson  and  his  Mates. 
By  the  Same.     Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.     1901. 
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never-never  land."  It  is  in  the 
latter  region,  however,  that  his 
foot  may  be  said  to  be  on  his 
native  heath,  and  the  majority 
of  his  most  characteristic  stories 
are  those  of  which  the  scene  is 
laid 

"  Where  lone  Mount  Desolation  lies, 
Mounts  Dreadful  and  Despair." 

"The  Drover's  Wife,"  "The 
Darling  River,"  "A  Kough 
Shed,"  and  "  Jimmy  Grim- 
shaw's  Wooing"  —  these  will 
give  an  appetising  taste  of  Mr 
Lawson's  quality  ;  and  for  those 
who  can  enjoy  the  humours  of 
the  road,  we  will  add  the  di- 
verting yarn  of  "  Stiffner  and 
Jim,"  which  sometimes  verges 
on  comic -journalese,  but  con- 
trives, in  the  upshot,  to  steer 
clear  of  it.  "  Some  day,"  says 
Mr  .Lawson,  "  an  Australian 
writer  will  come  along  who'll 
remind  the  critics  and  readers 
of  Dickens,  Carlyle,  and  Thack- 
eray mixed."  The  combination 
is  a  curious  one,  and  we  cannot 
say  that  Mr  Lawson  reminds 
us  of  any  one  of  those  three 
great  men  in  particular,  though, 
of  course,  he  shows  traces  fresh 
or  derivative,  of  the  ubiquitous 
influence  of  Dickens.  But  we 
hope  that  at  no  distant  date  he 
will  give  us  a  novel  in  which 
the  results  of  his  experience 
may  be  welded  into  an  orderly 
and  coherent  whole. 

The  life  which  is  here  de- 
picted is  very  far  indeed  from 
being  a  bed  of  roses.  It  is  rough, 
coarse,  unceremonious.  There 
is  much  drinking  and  much 
swearing.  That  is  not  Mr 
Lawson's  fault ;  yet  we  wish 
that  some  conventional  liter- 
ary substitute  for  bad  language 
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could  be  devised  which  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying synonyms  almost  as 
vulgar  and  quite  as  provoking 
as  the  expressions  they  are 
meant  to  represent.  There  is 
much  hardship,  and  suffering, 
and  squalor.  Thank  God  ! 
there  are  brave  hearts  of  men 
and  women  to  meet  it.  But 
we  have  often  thought,  in  turn- 
ing over  Mr  Lawson's  pages, 
how  infinitely  preferable  is  the 
life  of  a  ploughman  in  North- 
umberland or  the  lowland 
counties  of  Scotland  to  that 
of  the  squatter  or  shearer  in 
Australia !  The  one  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  life  of 
comfort,  we  had  almost  said  of 
luxury.  The  necessaries  of  ex- 
istence are  assured ;  there  is  a 
sound  roof  to  cover  the  head; 
there  is  as  much  fuel  as  man 
can  want ;  there  is  enough  of 
milk,  and  to  spare,  for  the 
children.  But  the  other  is  a 
life  of  grinding  anxiety  and 
toil,  relieved  only  by  inter- 
ludes of  overwhelming  disaster. 
Many  a  young  man  who  has 
emigrated  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts to  better  himself  in 
Australia,  in  Texas,  in  Mexico, 
has  had  to  undergo  privations 
and  labours  which,  had  he 
remained  at  home,  he  need 
never  have  known.  One-tenth 
of  the  series  of  calamities 
enumerated  in  Mr  Lawson's 
sketch  entitled  "  Settling  on 
the  Land "  would  drive  the 
British  agriculturist  to  instant 
distraction  and  despair. 

But  Mr  Lawson,  like  all 
true  Australians,  is  proud  of 
the  land  of  his  nativity,  and 
of  her  gallant  and  indomitable 
sons.  We  could  wish  that  this 
3H 
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most  legitimate  and  justifiable 
feeling  were  wholly  free  from  a 
somewhat  acrid  and  self-asser- 
tive tone  which  now  and  then 
makes  itself  perceived.  It  is 
characteristic  of  new  commun- 
ities, and  indeed  of  certain  old 
ones,  to  be  a  little  thin-skinned, 
a  little  too  alert  to  take  offence, 
and  to  offer  indignant  apologies 
where  none  are  needed.  The 
same  defect  is  apparent  in  a 
greater  degree  in  a  story  to 
which  Mr  Lawson  has  stood 
sponsor.1  But  it  is  atoned  for 
by  the  extraordinary  force  and 
sincerity  of  which  Miles  Frank- 
lin is  unquestionably  mistress. 
*  My  Brilliant  Career '  is  a  book 
instinct  with  a  strong  person- 
ality ;  and  the  frame  of  mind 
of  which  it  is  significant  is  not 
unlike  that  which  has  found  its 
noblest  expression  in  the  work 
of  Emily  Bronte. 

"  Elaborately  effective  and 
seductive  as  long  as  one  should 
happen  to  think  so,  elaborately 
nauseous  when  one  had  ceased 
so  to  think"  —  such  is  the 
description  which  in  her  new 
novel 2,,  Lucas  Malet  applies  to 
one  of  the  characters,  a  French 
poet  of  the  decadent  order,  to 
wit ;  and  it  so  happens  that 
the  description  fits  the  book 
itself  with  an  admirable  nicety 
— particularly  the  "  elaborately 
nauseous "  part  of  it.  Our 
readers  may  remember  the 
blacksmith,  turned  doctor,  in 
Gillies's  'Reminiscences  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott '  (quoted  by  Lock- 
hart),  whose  practice  depended 


upon  the  use  of  two  simples, 
"  just  laudamy  and  calamy," 
and  who,  when  Sir  Walter 
expressed  a  not  unnatural  sur- 
prise, protested  that  "  Onyhow, 
it  wad  be  lang  before  it  makes 
up  for  Flodden  ! "  But  neither 
"laudamy"  nor  "calamy"  is 
half  so  nauseous  a  drug  as 
"Calmady."  There  is  a  rich 
and  clinging  flavour  about  it  of 
the  Anatomical  Museum,  where, 
in  consideration  of  a  few  cop- 
pers, the  inquisitive  bumpkin 
may  sup  full  of  unspeakable 
horrors.  ISTo  doubt,  it  has 
attained  very  considerable 
popularity.  There  are  many 
people  in  the  world  with  a 
keen  nose  for  the  combination 
of  the  loathsome  and  the 
lickerish ;  and  who,  when  they 
get  what  they  want,  can  fill 
the  short  intervals  of  cessation 
from  nuzzling  in  the  stuff  with 
a  great  deal  of  high  -  flown 
language  about  "power"  and 
"  daring  "  and  "  genius."  Those 
of  our  readers  who  glance  at 
the  weekly  reviews  have  prob- 
ably a  sufficient  notion  of  the 
plot  of  this  story ;  and  we  do 
not  propose  to  occupy  our  pages 
by  entering  into  details  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not. 
Let  us  dismiss  this  bad  dream 
by  summing  it  up,  in  the  phrase 
of  the  bookseller's  catalogue,  as 
"  extremely  curious  and  disgust- 
ing," and  pass  on  to  something 
cleaner  and  more  wholesome. 

There  is  a  certain  type  of 
novel  which  may  be  classed  most 
conveniently  as,  above  every- 
thing else,  a  "circulating  library 


1  My  Brilliant  Career.     By  Miles  Franklin. 
Lawson.     Edinburgh :  Black  wood.      1901. 

2  The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady  :   A  Romance. 
London:  Methuen.     1901. 
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book,"  and  two  better  specimens 
of  the  kind  could  not  be  produced 
than  the  new  works  of  Mr  Marion 
Crawford1  and  Mr  Stanley  Wey- 
man.2  They  are  both  written  by 
authors  who  have  a  large  public, 
and  who  never  fob  that  public 
off  with  scamped  work.  And 
both,  the  romance  of  glass- 
blowing  and  the  romance  of  St 
Bartholomew,  are  a  welcome 
relief  from  the  "  romance "  of 
pathology  plus  "  passion/'  Mr 
Crawford  pitches  his  story  in 
the  Venice  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  an  excellent  tale 
it  is.  There  is  no  great  origin- 
ality in  the  characters.  We 
meet  the  elderly  and  extremely 
wealthy  father ;  the  poor  and 
alien  waif  in  his  employment ; 
the  lovely  daughter  who  falls  in 
love  with  this  same  Ricardo 
Whittingtonio,  if  we  may  ven- 
ture to  call  him  by  the  generic 
name,  with  a  little  local  colour 
added ;  the  dissolute  and  weak 
young  nobleman  for  whom  the 
hand  of  the  lovely  daughter  is 
designed, — and  so  forth  and  so 
forth,  all  in  a  most  harmonious 
and  picturesque  setting.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  objections 
of  Aldermanno  Fitzwarrenio  to 
his  daughter's  match  with 
Whittingtonio  are  overcome  in 
the  long-run,  and  our  old  friend 
the  "  Venetian  oligarchy  "  is  in- 
voked to  relieve  the  fortunate 
lover  from  the  disability  to 
become  a  full  -  blown  glass- 
blower,  under  which  he,  in  com- 
mon with  all  foreigners,  had 
hitherto  laboured.  No  very 
striking  originality  here,  the 
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sagacious  reader  will  observe; 
but  much  ease,  fluency,  pleasant- 
ness, and  dexterity,  which  are 
all  qualities  to  give  thanks  for. 
In  '  Count  Hannibal,'  too,  we 
feel  that  we  recognise  an  old 
friend.  It  is  full  of  exciting 
adventures  and  hair  -  breadth 
escapes,  and  is  as  like  any  other 
of  Mr  Weyman's  novels  as  pea 
to  pea.  The  hero  is,  of  course, 
a  masterful,  and  at  first  sight 
a  forbidding  and  disagreeable, 
swashbuckler;  but  he  develops 
a  thousand  chivalrous  and  manly 
qualities  upon  further  acquaint- 
ance. So  the  heroine  finds  out, 
who  has  not  only,  like  all  Mr 
Weyman's  heroines,  "  begun 
with  a  little  aversion,"  but  has 
actually  been  engaged  to  another 
man  who  turns  out  to  be  a  self- 
ish poltroon.  Here,  then,  are 
all  the  ingredients  of  a  capital 
story,  which  will  help  several 
hours  to  pass  most  pleasantly. 
Only,  one  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing if  Mr  Weyman  is  not  going 
to  do  rather  more  some  day, 
and  why  he  has  failed  to  make 
one  inch  of  progress  in  his  art 
since  the  'Gentleman  of  France.' 
His  touch  has  gained  nothing 
in  delicacy,  and  the  real  subtle- 
ties of  human  character  con- 
tinue altogether  to  elude  his 
grasp. 

Mr  Weyman,  to  say  truth, 
might  do  worse  than  take  a 
lesson  from  Mr  Munro,  whose 
latest  essay  in  fiction 3  will,  we 
are  disposed  to  think,  enhance 
his  already  high  reputation. 
We  get  away  from  the  High- 
lands and  Argyllshire  this 


1  Marietta.     By  F.  Marion  Crawford.     London  :  Macmillan.      1901. 

2  Count  Hannibal.      By  Stanley  J.  Weyman.       London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 


1901. 

3  The  Shoes  of  Fortune. 
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time,  and  find  a  hero  who  was 
"raised"  in  the  remoter  parts 
of    Renfrewshire,    where    that 
county   "marches"   with   Ayr- 
shire,   not    many    miles    from 
Newton   Mearns.      Paul  Greig 
is  a  hero  of  the  David  Balfour 
stamp,  and  something,  it  must 
be  owned,  of  a  laggard  in  love. 
This  type  of  dense  and  modest 
young   man   has   seen    a   good 
deal  of  service  since  the  days  of 
'Lorna    Doone,'     yet     in     Mr 
Munro's  hands   it   comes   very 
tolerably    off,    and     does     not 
appear   to    be    "  stale."      Paul 
leaves  Scotland  because,  as  he 
erroneously  thinks,  he  has  killed 
his  rival  for  the  hand  of  Isobel 
Fortune,  in  a  duel ;  and  at  once 
becomes  mixed  up  in  the  affairs 
of    the  Young    Pretender  and 
Clementina  Walkinshaw.     The 
latter    celebrity    is     the     true 
heroine   of   the   book,    and  the 
picture   presented   of   her    and 
her  royal  lover  is  exceedingly 
well  painted.    The  more  reason, 
perhaps,  for  fearing  that  some 
enthusiastic   Jacobite  may  ere 
now  be  on  the  author's   trail, 
with  a  mind  to  do  him  a  mis- 
chief.     Mr  Munro  has  always 
been     a    fastidious     and    con- 
scientious   artist.      His    model 
is  not  very  far  to  seek.     Here 
is  a  single  short  sentence  which 
tells  the  secret.      "We  sat  in 
a  drift  of  sand,  breathing  the 
inebriating  sea."     That  is  pure 
Stevenson,  and  not  bad  Steven- 
son either.    But  we  are  heartily 
glad  to  note  in  'The  Shoes  of 
Fortune'    an   absence   of   that 
preciosity  of  diction  which  has 
sometimes  been  a  snare  for  Mr 
Munro,  as  it  usually  is  for  all 


young  writers  of  any  promise ; 
and  we  are  prepared  to  guar- 
antee for  the  future  that  what 
he  loses  in  euphuism  he  will 
more  than  gain  in  effectiveness 
and  power. 

Mr  Crawford,  Mr  Weyman, 
and  Mr  Munro  have  all  taken 
us  back  to  past  ages ;  but  here 
is  Mr  Lincoln  Green,1  who 
would  conduct  us  to  an  appar- 
ently not  very  remote  future. 
Visions  of  what  lies  in  store 
for  the  race  have  always  com- 
manded a  certain  amount  of  pop- 
ular interest.  In  recent  years 
Mr  Wells's  '  Time  Machine ' 
has  been  unquestionably  the 
most  powerful  attempt  to  draw 
the  curtain  of  futurity.  Mr 
Green  does  not  look  so  far 
ahead.  He  figures  the  artificial 
production  in  the  present  cen- 
tury of  a  bacillus  which  is 
absolutely  fatal  to  mankind, 
sparing  only  the  aged  and 
worn  -  out  members  of  the 
species.  The  one  able-bodied 
survivor  of  the  accidental 
"  letting  lowse  "  of  the  Bacillus 
paradoxus  is  a  certain  Mr 
Adam  Godwin,  a  dabbler  in 
bacteriology,  who  happens 
luckily  to  have  been  inocu- 
lated with  an  antidote  to  the 
fatal  microoe  the  day  before  it 
begins  operations.  In  a  fan- 
tasy of  this  kind  it  is  obvious 
that  almost  everything  depends 
upon  consistency  of  conception 
and  minuteness  of  detail.  To 
achieve  complete  success,  a' 
writer  must  possess  the  quali- 
ties both  of  a  Swift  and  a 
Defoe.  Mr  Green  fulfils  that 
condition — an  exacting  one — 
to  a  remarkable  extent.  The 


1  The  End  of  an  Epoch.    By  A.  Lincoln  Green.    Edinburgh  :  Black  wood.    1901. 
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whole  narrative,  which  pos- 
sesses the  virtue  of  ingenuity 
in  a  high  degree,  hangs  well 
together,  nor  have  we  noted 
any  slips  of  memory,  even  in 
minutice.  Towards  the  end  the 
story  becomes  positively  thrill- 
ing, and  we  recommend  the 
reader  to  turn  to  the  volume 
and  ascertain  for  himself  upon 
what  a  slender  thread  of  circum- 
stance the  continuance  of  the 
human  race  is  made  to  depend. 
The  weakest  link  in  the  chain 
is,  perhaps,  the  device  by  which 
the  enlargement  of  the  bacilli 
is  brought  about.  We  are 
satisfied  that  Professor  Azrael 
Falk,  for  all  his  eccentricity, 
would  never  have  taken  his 
brood  of  microbes  with  him  to 
the  Derby  (he  is  there  mistaken 
for  a  welsher  and  treated  ac- 
cordingly), but  would  have  left 
the  pickle  jars  containing  them 
safely  locked  up  at  home. 

We  are  not  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge our  inability  to  ap- 
proach anything  that  has  the 
semblance  of  a  "kailyard"  novel 
without  considerable  trepida- 
tion. The  world  has  had  a 
vast  deal  too  much  of  the  genre 
in  the  last  ten  years,  and  most 
of  it  has  been  infamously  done. 
We  shrink  from  the  importunate 
invitation  to  share  the  boister- 
ous and  inane  hilarity  of  con- 
ventional peasants,  or  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  more  subtle 
vulgarity  which  encompasses 
the  genteel  love-making  of  pro- 
bationers, divinity  students,  and 
writers'  apprentices.  Why  the 
actual  everyday  life  of  Scotland 


should  be  neglected  by  purveyors 
of  fiction  in  favour  of  something 
which  bears  no  intelligible  re- 
lation to  fact,  and  why  the 
characters  that  live  and  move 
around  us  should  be  overlooked, 
to  the  greater  glory  of  insuffer- 
able buffoons  and  snuffling  sen- 
timentalists, are  problems  of 
which  the  solution  has  long 
completely  baffled  us.  The 
more  cordial,  therefore,  is  our 
welcome  to  any  study  of  Scot- 
tish life  and  character  which 
smacks  of  reality  and  testifies 
to  first-hand  observation,  and 
the  more  eagerly  do  we  hail 
the  advent  of  any  work  which 
seems  to  be  the  book  for  which 
the  public  has  had  so  weary 
a  spell  of  waiting.  We  have 
always  maintained  that  there 
is  an  immense  untouched  fund 
of  the  raw  material  of  fiction  in 
the  middle  and  lower -middle 
classes  of  Scotland  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  And  here,  at  last, 
with  the  eye  to  see,  the  judg- 
ment to  select,  and  the  gift  to 
record,  is  a  writer  who  has  had 
the  courage  to  draw  upon  this 
ample  store  which  lay  so  invit- 
ingly open  to  all. 

The  subject  of  Mr  George 
Douglas's  remarkable  novel 1 
may  be  compendiously  described 
as  the  decline  and  fall  of  John 
Gourlay,  corn  -  factor,  carting 
contractor,  and  leading  person- 
age in  the  small  west-country 
burgh  of  Barbie.  Gourlay  is 
presented  to  us  as  a  strong  man 
with  a  mean  understanding,  in- 
domitable pride,  and  the  rough- 
est of  rough  tongues.  The  whole 
town  is  jealous  of  his  prosper- 


1  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters, 
queen.     1901. 
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ity  with  an  abnormal  jealousy, 
which  his  overbearing  and  brutal 
character  has  served  but  to  in- 
flame. He  resides  in  the  house 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  book, 
and  where  he  rules  with  a  rod 
of  iron  over  a  slatternly  wife,  a 
stupid  son,  and  a  consumptive 
daughter. 

The  first  blow  at  his  pros- 
perity is  struck  by  James 
Wilson,  the  mole-catcher's  son, 
who  returns  to  Barbie  from 
Aberdeen  with  some  money  in 
his  purse,  and  sets  up  an 
"Emporium"  in  his  native  place. 
The  circular  which  he  issues  to 
the  public  of  Barbie  and  the 
neighbourhood  on  that  occasion 
is  admirable — worthy  of  a  place 
beside  SamGerridge's  announce- 
ment "to  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  Borough 
Road  and  its  vicinity,"  and 
almost  on  a  plane  with  the 
incomparable  advertisements 
which  Wackford  S  queers  and 
S.  Pecksniff  were  wont  to  insert 
in  the  newspapers  when  in  quest 
of  confiding  pupils.  We  cannot 
recount  in  detail  the  arts  by 
which  Wilson  gradually  under- 
mines Gourlay's  prosperity  in 
business.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  he  amply  satisfies  a  bitter 
grudge  against  his  established 
rival  both  by  direct  and  by 
indirect  means.  Wilson  sends 
his  boy,  a  smart  and  likely  lad, 
to  the  Skeighan  High  School. 
Gourlay  must  needs  do  the 
same,  and  cap  his  folly  by  in- 
sisting upon  young  John  pro- 
ceeding, against  his  will,  to 
Edinburgh  University.  There 
is  a  fine  stroke  in  the  domestic 
conversation  which  takes  place 
before  the  son  is  put  to  the 
High  School : — 


'  '  Ay  man,  Johnnie,'  said  his 
mother,  maternal  fondness  coming 
out  in  support  of  her  husband,  '  you 
should  be  glad  your  father  can  allow 
ye  the  opportunity.  Eh,  but  it's  a 
grand  thing,  a  gude  education  !  You 
may  rise  to  be  a  minister.' 

"Her  ambition  could  no  further 
go.  But  Gourlay  seemed,  to  have 
formed  a  different  opinion  of  the 
sacred  calling.  'It's  a'  he's  fit  for,' 
he  growled." 

John's  career  at  the  univer- 
sity, in  spite  of  a  single  flash  of 
success,  ends  in  disaster.  He 
has  "the  nerves  to  feel,"  but 
not  the  brains  to  think,  and  so 
he  seeks  refreshment  and  conso- 
lation in  the  bottle.  The  story 
of  his  descent  of  the  road  which 
leads  to  perdition  alike  of  soul 
and  body  is  no  new  one,  but 
never  has  it  been  more  power- 
fully and  faithfully  told  :  with- 
out the  least  exaggeration,  but 
with  no  extenuation  of  its  in- 
expressibly sordid  and  shameful 
incidents.  Rusticated  finally  by 
the  Senatus,  John  returns  home, 
where  his  father's  taunts  drive 
him  into  the  crime  of  parricide. 
He  finally  makes  away  with 
himself,  whereupon  his  mother 
and  sister  take  their  own  lives, 
anticipating  by  only  a  few 
short  weeks,  or  even  days,  the 
inexorable  decree  of  nature. 
The  story  winds  up  in  a  cloud 
of  gloom  and  horror,  which  only 
talents  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  genius  could  render  toler- 
able. 

This  bare  outline  of  the  plot 
conveys  no  impression  of  the 
unity  and  coherence  of  the  de- 
sign as  a  whole.  Every  cause 
produces  its  inevitable  effect ; 
every  action  is  prompted  by  its 
adequate  motive.  In  the  meta- 
phor of  our  venerable  friend 
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the  lama,  Gourlay,  by  his  in- 
solence to  the  son  of  Toddling 
Johnny,  "the  mowdie  man," 
loosed  an  Act  upon  the  world, 
and,  as  a  stone  thrown  into  a 
pool,  so  spread  the  consequences, 
no  man  can  tell  how  far.  There 
is  no  hint  of  the  irrelevant  or 
superfluous  in  the  conduct  of 
the  piece ;  no  impertinent  love 
interest  intrudes  to  point  the 
way  to  cheap  and  nauseating 
sentiment ;  and  a  few  rash 
generalisations  as  to  what  Scots- 
men say  or  do  are  scarce  notice- 
able save  as  reminders  of  the 
fact  that  the  author,  after  all, 
is  of  the  same  clay  as  the  rest 
of  his  brethren  of  the  quill  or 
the  typewriter. 

It  is  a  tradition  of  the  Scot- 
tish novel  that  there  must  be 
a  "  chorus  "  of  village  worthies 
to  comment  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  principals.  The  "  bodies" 
of  Barbie,  who  perform  that 
indispensable  function,  are,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the 
Baker  (an  enthusiastic  votary 
of  Burns),  a  despicable  and 
unholy  crew,  capable  of  none 
but  the  meanest  motives  and 
the  most  venomous  judgments ; 
avid  of  money,  greedy  of  drink. 
Yet  who  shall  dare  to  say  that 
in  their  veins  there  does  not 
beat  the  pulse  of  life  ?  Provost 
Connal,  Deacon  Allardyce,  Tarn 
Wylie,  Johnny  Coe — are  their 
counterparts  not  to  be  found 
in  every  burrows- town  in  Scot- 
land? By  a  hundred  skilful 
touches  Mr  Douglas  discrim- 
inates one  from  the  other — by 


peculiarities  of  temperament, 
by  subtle  variations  in  their 
mode  of  hating  their  neighbour, 
even  by  minute  differentiations 
of  speech  and  pronunciation, 
such  as  the  Deacon's  lisp  (that 
curious  prolonged  sibilant,  we 
take  it,  which  seems  to  issue 
from  between  the  all  but 
clenched  teeth,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  no  alphabet  yet 
invented  can  reproduce)  or  the 
"fancy  English"  of  Sandy 
Toddle,  who  had  travelled  as 
a  pedlar  in  the  midlands  of 
South  Britain.1  It  is  not  a 
very  flattering  or  agreeable 
picture  of  the  community  of 
Barbie  with  which  Mr  Douglas 
presents  us,  and  the  other 
minor  characters  do  nothing 
to  relieve  the  gloom.  Gibson, 
the  builder  ("cunning  Johnny  "), 
is  a  thorough  -  paced  rascal ; 
Templandmuir,  the  bonnet- 
laird,  is  a  weak,  tippling  fool. 
But  again,  we  ask  with  con- 
fidence, are  they  not  well-con- 
ceived, are  they  not  thrown 
on  to  the  canvas  with  a  firm 
and  unhesitating  brush  ?  Their 
very  dialect  is  unlovely:  yet 
it  is  the  dialect  of  the  Scotland 
of  to-day.  For  they  speak  not 
the  conventional,  or  literary, 
vernacular,  but  a  jargon  inter- 
spersed with  fragments  of  stale 
modern  slang,  polluted  by  the 
leavings  of  the  humour  of  a 
cheap  press.  They  talk  of 
things  "going  to  smash,"  and 
of  men  "  running  a  business  "  ; 
a  ruined  man  they  describe  as 
a  "  goner  "  ;  and  "  where  do  I 


1  This  characteristic  affectation  of  Sandy's  reminds  us  irresistibly  of  the 
carter,  described  by  Scott  in  a  letter  to  Morritt  ('Life,'  ed.  1893,  p.  227),  who 
boasted  that  his  son,  in  reality  a  great  booby  of  twenty,  designed  for  the  Church, 
could  "knap  English  with  any  one,  having  twice  driven  his  father's  cart  to 
Etalcoalhill"  J 
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come  in?"  is  the  despairing 
cry  of  avarice,  itching  to  par- 
ticipate in  ill  -  gotten  gain. 
Hideous,  no  doubt;  but  un- 
fortunately all  too  true  to  life. 
We  plead,  however,  for  a  more 
sparing  use  of  the  word 
"splurge,"  which,  as  verb  and 
noun,  appears  kto  be  more  or 
less  equivalent  to  "splash." 
However  expressive  the  vocable 
may  be,  Mr  Douglas  should 
remember  that  it  is  always 
possible  to  have  too  much  of 
a  good  thing.  Also,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  "  owctioner  " 
for  auctioneer,  having  in- 
nocently supposed  the  curious 
corruption  "tmctioneer"  to  be 
wellnigh  universal  in  Scotland. 
The  chief  characters  are  in- 
dicated with  equal  force  and 
clearness.  John  Gourlay,  the 
elder,  is  a  masterpiece.  We 
catch  the  "black  glower  in  his 
e'en " ;  we  seem  to  hear  the 
tones  of  his  rasping  voice ;  his 
"Eih?"  at  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence makes  us  shake  in  our 
shoes.  Here  is  a  trait  which 
speaks  volumes,  —  worth  a 
thousand  generalities  as  to 
what  the  Scots  do  and  what 
the  Scots  don't. 

"  The  Deacon  limped  forward  on 
his  thin  shanks  to  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

" '  It'th  a  fine  morning,  Mr  Gour- 
lay,' he  simpered. 

"  *  There's  noathing  wrong  with 
the  morning,'  grunted  Gourlay,  as  if 
there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
Deacon" 

Mrs  Gourlay  and  the  son  are 
equally  good.  And  the  whole 
setting  of  the  story  is  in  strict 
keeping :  the  effect  of  moral 
squalor  and  degradation  is  sug- 


gested with  a  rare  abstinence 
from  preaching  and  declama- 
tion. Critics  should  never  be 
disposed  to  use  the  word 
"  tragedy  "  lightly.  There  may 
be  much  that  is  terrible  and  aw- 
ful in  a  story  without  its  being 
entitled  to  so  distinguished  a 
name.  But  we  own  that  if 
any  work  dealing  with  human 
beings  of  the  Gourlay  type 
can  claim  to  be  brought  under 
that  category,  it  is  the  novel 
now  before  us.  Few  writers 
of  this  generation  have  had 
the  courage  to  employ  the 
time-honoured  device  of  "tragic 
irony  "  so  boldly  as  Mr  Douglas, 
and  none  that  we  can  call  to 
mind  have  employed  it  with 
such  conspicuous  success  as 
he  has  done  in  the  scene  in 
which  the  unsuspecting  post- 
man discovers  the  shocking 
events  with  which  the  work 
closes. 

For  external  surroundings 
Mr  Douglas  has  a  sharp  eye. 
The  opening  description  of 
"  the  Square "  of  Barbie  in 
the  early  morning,  with  the 
frowsy  chamber-maid  "pound- 
ing the  bass  against  the  end 
of  the  house,"  is  extraordinarily 
vivid ;  and  no  less  good  is  the 
sketch  of  James  Wilson's  par- 
lour, with  the  flower-pot  and 
the  green  woollen  mat,  the 
shiny  horsehair  sofa,  and  the 
sampler  on  the  wall,  "which 
informed  the  world  that  there 
was  no  place  like  home."' 
Smollett  and  Dickens,  those 
two  great  masters  of  "inte- 
riors," need  not  have  disowned 
it.  But  perhaps  Mr  Douglas's 
most  striking  gift,  from  a 
superficial  point  of  view,  is 
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his  power  of  reproducing  the 
personal  appearance  of  his 
characters  by  means  of  a 
number  of  minute,  but  accu- 
rate and  relentless,  touches. 
Take,  for  example,  this  vign- 
ette of  Mr  Struthers,  the  parish 
minister  (the  only  cleric  in  the 
book,  we  are  thankful  to  say, 
save  the  Free  Church  minister, 
and  we  catch  no  more  than 
a  glimpse  of  his  back)  : — 

"  He  had  big  splay  feet,  short  stout 
legs,  and  a  body  of  such  bulging 
bulbosity  ['  bulging  bulbosity '  would 
have  struck  Polonius  as  '  good ']  that 
all  the  droppings  of  his  spoon — which 
were  many — were  caught  on  the 
round  of  his  black  waistcoat,  which 
always  looked  as  if  it  had  just  been 
spattered  by  a  grey  shower.  His 
eyebrows  were  bushy  and  white,  and 
the  hairs  slanting  up  and  out  rendered 
the  meagre  brow  even  narrower  than 
it  was.  His  complexion,  more  especi- 
ally in  cold  weather,  was  a  dark 
crimson.  The  purply  colour  of  his 
face  was  intensified  by  the  pure 
whiteness  of  the  side  whiskers  pro- 
jecting stiffly  by  his  ears  ;  and  in 
mid-week,  when  he  was  unshaven, 
his  redness  revealed  more  plainly, 
in  turn,  the  short  gleaming  stubble 
that  lay  like  rime  on  his  chin.  His 
eyes  goggled,  and  his  manner  at  all 
times  was  that  of  a  staring  and 
earnest  self-importance." 

Or  take  the  description  of 
Wilson,  of  which  we  can  cite 
no  more  than  the  single  sen- 
tence, that  in  a  strong  light 
"  the  suspicion  of  his  un- 
washedness  became  a  cer- 
tainty " ;  or  that  of  Mrs 
Gourlay,  in  her  wrath,  with 
"the  two  scraggy  muscles  of 
her  neck  standing  out  long 
and  thin  as  she  screamed." 
These  specimens  will  suffice  to 
point  our  moral. 

That  all  this  sort  of  writing 


is  abundantly  clever  we  will- 
ingly acknowledge.  But  it  has 
one  flaw  which  is  absent  from 
the  greatest  art — it  betrays  a 
spirit  of  personal  animosity. 
The  author  seems  to  approve 
himself  vindictive,  merciless, 
savage.  His  mood  is  that  of  a 
terrier  worrying  a  rat.  Now, 
one  infallible  note  of  the  highest 
art  is  to  be  dispassionate,  im- 
passive. The  presence  of  this 
note  in  Miss  Austen's  works  is 
one  of  the  countless  proofs  of 
that  lady's  claim  to  stand  in  the 
very  highest  rank  of  novelists. 
She  handles  all  her  characters 
— even  her  Mr  Collins  and  her 
Mrs  Elton — tenderly,  as  if  she 
loved  them.  Miss  Ferrier,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  never  con- 
tain herself.  Mr  Duncan 
M'Dow,  perhaps  her  most 
amusing  puppet,  is  the  sort 
of  clergyman  of  whom  she 
strongly  disapproved  in  real 
life ;  and  so  she  "  lets  him  have 
it"  as  hot  as  she  knows  how. 
The  result,  as  in  the  scene  of 
the  famous  luncheon  party  at 
the  manse,  is  intensely  amusing, 
but  we  have  never  closed  the 
concluding  volume  of  '  Destiny ' 
without  a  sneaking  instinct  of 
compassion  for  the  reverend 
gentleman,  and  a  hope  that  he 
was  spared  to  get  his  longed- 
for  "decreet,"  and  to  enjoy  his 
"  augmentation." 

This,  then,  we  take  to  be  the 
pitfall  in  Mr  Douglas's  path. 
He  must  bridle  his  tongue ;  he 
must  not  let  his  feelings,  how- 
ever justifiable,  get  the  better 
of  him.  And,  above  all,  he 
must  curb  a  propensity  to  dwell 
with  over  -  emphasis  upon  dis- 
agreeable physical  peculiarities, 
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particularly  in  the  case  of  his 
female  characters.  To  make 
capital  out  of  the  defects  inci- 
dent to  the  ravages  of  disease 
or  time  is  what  anybody  can 
do ;  but  it  is  unworthy  of  a 
man  of  Mr  Douglas's  abilities. 
This  said,  however  (and  no 
review  is  complete  without  a 
little  admonition),  we  have 
nothing  further  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  warning  or  advice.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  few 
months  Mr  Douglas  will  prob- 
ably from  time  to  time  find 
himself  "  evened  "  with  Balzac. 
But  we  should  suppose  that, 
like  the  man  of  sense  we  take 
him  for,  he  will  be  satisfied  with 
a  parallel  nearer  home.  He 
must  be  indeed  ambitious  who 
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aspires  to  outdo  John  Gait  at 
his  best ;  and  Mr  Douglas  re- 
minds us  more  of  the  author 
of  'The  Provost'  and  'The 
Entail '  than  any  writer  who 
has  flourished  since  Gait's 
death,  with  the  exception  of 
Mrs  Oliphant  in  certain  of  her 
moods.  The  field  he  has  selected 
is,  as  we  have  said,  an  ample 
one,  and  as  yet  he  has  turned 
up  a  mere  corner  of  it.  But 
we  would  fain  cherish  the  hope 
that  in  him  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury may  find  one  who  will 
sustain  the  best  traditions  of 
Scottish  fiction  more  worthily 
than  the  numerous  writers  who 
did  their  best  to  degrade  them 
during  the  last  decade  of  its 
predecessor. 
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THE    STATE    OF    INDIA. 


THE  Act  of  Parliament 
which  transferred  the  govern- 
ment of  India  from  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  Crown 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council  should  lay 
before  the  Parliament  in  May 
every  year  a  return  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of 
India  in  such  form  as  should 
best  exhibit  the  moral  and 
material  progress  and  condition 
of  the  country.  All  who  are  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  some  correct 
information  regarding  the  de- 
velopment and  administration 
of  our  splendid  dependency 
should  study  the  statement 
.exhibiting  "  The  Moral  and 
Material  Progress  and  Condi- 
tion of  India  during  the  year 
1899-90,"  recently  ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed.  The  statement  is 
mainly  based  on  the  adminis- 
tration reports  of  the  different 
local  governments,  and  is  well 
arranged ;  but  it  suffers  from 
being  compiled  by  one  who 
evidently  has  no  practical 
knowledge  of  Indian  adminis- 
tration. No  attempt  is  made 
to  discuss  the  grave  problems 
presented  to  the  public,  nor  to 
guide  the  reader  through  the 
recesses  and  labyrinths  of  the 
Indian  detail.  At  this  time, 
when  that  vast  and  varied 
continent  has  been  visited  by  a 
series  of  calamities  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  our  rule,  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  internal 
administration  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  physical  and  mental 
condition  of  its  inhabitants, 


founded  on  the  materials  sup- 
plied by  the  Blue -Book,  but 
free  from  the  pessimism  of  a 
certain  school  of  writers  and 
the  optimism  of  the  Indian 
bureaucracy,  may  be  of  service 
in  removing  false  impressions, 
and  in  supplying  materials 
for  a  mature  judgment.  The 
public  opinion  of  England,  if 
well  informed,  can  be  of  the 
greatest  service  in  checking  the 
evils  inherent  in  a  bureaucratic 
government,  and  also  in  afford- 
ing the  Government  of  India 
protection  against  the  inroads 
of  self-interest  and  ignorance 
from  which  a  Secretary  of 
State  can  never  be  entirely 
free.  We  have  a  warning 
voice  to  attend  to  India.  The 
calamities  of  the  South  African 
war  can  be  traced  to  the 
simple  source  of  our  not  having 
had  steadily  before  our  eyes  a 
general,  comprehensive,  well- 
connected,  and  well  -  propor- 
tioned view  of  our  South 
African  dominion.  As  Edmund 
Burke  says  : — 

"  If  we  make  ourselves  too  little  for 
the  sphere  of  our  duty,  if,  on  the 
contrary,  we  do  not  stretch  and  ex- 
pand our  minds  to  the  compass  of 
their  object,  we  may  be  well  assured 
that  everything  about  us  will  dwindle 
by  degrees,  until  at  length  our  con- 
cerns are  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of 
our  minds.  It  is  not  a  predilection 
to  mean,  sordid,  home  -  bred  cares 
that  will  avert  the  consequences  of  a 
false  estimate  of  our  interest,  or  pre- 
vent the  shameful  dilapidation  into 
which  a  great  empire  must  fall  by 
mean  reparations  upon  mighty  ruins." 

In  a  country  like  India, 
throughout  whose  greater  part 
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there  is  no  intermediate  land- 
lord between  the  immediate 
cultivator  and  the  State,  and 
nine-tenths  of  whose  population 
live  on  the  land,  the  foundations 
of  national  progress  and  of 
national  prosperity  must  rest  on 
our  revenue  administration.  In 
the  section  of  the  Blue -Book 
devoted  to  the  Cadastral  Survey 
we  have  an  account  of  how  the 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue 
is  conducted  and  the  sum  taken 
by  Government  determined. 
Each  field  is  classified 

"according  to  its  productive  value 
as  evidenced  by  its  soil,  by  the 
amount  of  its  produce,  or  by  the  rent 
it  pays.  .  .  .  Then  the  assessing 
officer  (or  settlement  officer  as  he  is 
often  called)  compiles  the  infor- 
mation obtained  for  all  the  lands  in  a 
circle  of  villages  ;  and  on  a  review  of 
all  these  data,  of  the  past  fiscal  history 
of  the  tract,  of  the  range  of  prices,  of 
the  accessibility  of  the  markets,  and 
of  other  general  considerations,  he 
proposes  rent  rates  or  revenue  rates 
for  the  several  classes  of  land  in  the 
circle.  In  the  determination  of  rent 
rates  or  revenue  rates  for  any  tract, 
the  rainfall,  the  subsoil  water-level, 
and  irrigation  facilities  are  important 
factors  ;  but  the  improvements  made 
by  the  owners  or  occupiers  themselves 
are  not  held  to  enhance  the  assessable 
value  of  the  land." 

The  very  perfection  of  our 
revenue  system  may,  however, 
become  a  source  of  danger. 
The  Roman  Empire  is  an  ex- 
ample. The  Komans  measured 
and  numbered  every  man's 
field,  and  accurately  ascertained 
every  cultivator's  means ;  but 
by  the  rigorous  exactions  of  a 
proportionate  impost  they  ef- 
fectually prevented  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  on  which  all 
agricultural  and  mercantile 
progress  depends.  Finlay,  in 
his  great  work,  which  every 


Indian  administrator  ought  to 
study,  writes : — 

"It  is  always  difficult  to  levy  a 
large  amount  of  direct  taxation  from 
the  agricultural  population  without 
arresting  improvement  and  turning 
capital  away  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  land.  The  Roman  Empire,  in 
spite  of  its  admirable  survey  and  the 
constant  endeavours  of  its  legislators 
to  protect  agriculture,  was  impov- 
erished and  depopulated  by  the 
operation  of  a  direct  land-tax  and 
the  oppressive  fiscal  laws  it  rendered 
necessary." 

A  high  official  who  had  made 
his  mark  as  a  settlement  officer 
explained  to  a  village  official 
the  mathematical  perfection  of 
our  revenue  assessment  found- 
ed on  a  proportionate  impost. 
The  old  Mahratta  patel 
listened  to  the  lecture  with 
the  deepest  interest.  Then  he 
heaved  a  deep  sigh.  The  high 
official  asked  him  what  ailed 
him.  "I  was  thinking  of  the 
death  of  my  brother:  he  was 
the  cleverest  member  of  our 
family,  and  a  great  mathe- 
matician. One  day  he  came 
to  a  river,  and  before  fording  it 
he  ascertained  the  depths  at 
various  distances  across.  In 
some  places  the  stream  would 
be  over  his  head,  at  another 
point  but  ankle-deep,  and  so 
forth,  and  being  a  mathema- 
tician he  found  the  average  to 
be  within  his  depth.  He  at- 
tempted to  cross,  but,  alas !  he 
was  drowned." 

The  manner  in  which  the 
Government  too  often  neglect 
native  opinion  is  a  blot  on  our 
administration.  Matters  of 
principle  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  clamour  of  a  noisy  but 
small  section  of  society,  while 
the  experience  of  centuries  has 
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been  neglected.     The  wild  writ- 
ing of  a  portion — a  portion  only 
— of  the  vernacular  press  has 
unfortunately   caused    men   to 
despise  native  opinion  ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  many  honest  native 
critics  in  the  land.      They  do 
not  deny  that  much  has  been 
done  to  develop  the  prosperity 
of  the  country ;  but  they  have 
for     the     past     twenty    years 
stoutly    maintained    that    the 
condition   of   the  peasantry   is 
not    so    good    as    Englishmen 
suppose,   owing  to   restrictions 
of   the   pasture  -  land    and   the 
inflexible  regularity  with  which 
rent  is   taken  in  money.     The 
condition   of  the   cultivator   is 
not  so  bad  as  an  ignorant  school 
of   writers   would   lead    us    to 
imagine ;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  great  question  of  agri- 
cultural    indebtedness     forces 
itself  upon  the  Government  of 
India  with  a  yearly  increasing 
strength.     At  first  an  attempt 
was  made  to  check  the  evil  by 
lowering  the  demand,  but  it  was 
discovered  that  this  was  only  a 
temporary  remedy,  and  involved 
a  serious  loss  to  the  State  Ex- 
chequer.     Native   rulers    have 
always  imposed  far  higher  rates 
of   assessment,   and  they  have 
gathered  it  without  an  economic 
revolution.      Slowly  it  dawned 
on   the   mind   of    the   English 
administrator — what  the  native 
had  seen  long  before  him — that 
the  chief  cause  of  the  evil  lay  in 
the  departure  made  from  the 
long  -  es  tablished    principles    of 
native  administration,  by  sub- 
stituting   an    absolutely   rigid 
system   of  collecting   the  land 
revenue  for  a  system  which  was 
truly  elastic.     The  native  ruler 


took  a  larger  share  of  the  crops, 
but  he  did  not  take  a  fixed  sum 
of  money  on  a  fixed  day  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  out-turn 
of  the  cultivator's  fields.  Under 
our  rigid  system  the  ryot  has 
to  pay  as  much  when  crops  fail 
as  when  they  are  abundant. 

The  attempt  to  fix  the  rev- 
enue for  an  average  of  years 
upon  the  theory  that  the  ex- 
ceptionally good  years  are  set 
off  against  the  exceptionally 
bad  has  broken  down,  as  it  was 
bound  to  break  down,  in  the 
case  of  small  proprietors.  John 
Stuart  Mill  has  pointed  out 
that  the  habit  of  thrift  is  not 
learnt  until  a  man  has  some- 
thing to  save.  It  was  idle  to 
expect  that  a  peasantry  who 
for  centuries  have  had  only  a 
bare  subsistence  would  save 
their  money  in  good  years  in 
order  to  meet  the  deficiencies  of 
bad  ones.  The  result  of  the 
absolute  rigidity  of  our  revenue 
administration  has  compelled 
the  peasant  proprietors  to  sell 
or  mortgage  their  estates  to  pay 
a  demand  which  the  sale  of 
their  produce  was  insufficient 
to  meet.  These  holdings  have 
passed  or  are  rapidly  passing 
out  of  their  possession,  and 
coming  into  the  hands  of 
bankers  and  money  -  lenders. 
It  was  the  British  Government 
who  gave  to  the  Indian  peasant 
the  power  of  transfer,  which  he 
never  possessed  under  native 
rule.  It  has  proved  a  most 
mischievous  gift,  as  it  will 
prove  a  mischievous  gift  to  the 
Irish  peasant.  But  it  is  open 
to  question  whether,  having 
allowed  it  for  a  century,  it  is 
now  wise  to  deprive  the  people 
of  the  power.  It  is  our  duty 
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scrupulously  to  maintain  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  every 
engagement  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  bound  itself  in  the 
past. 

A  restriction  of  land  transfer 
is  wrong  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  and  can  be  justi- 
fied only  on  the  ground  of 
serious  political  danger.  But 
there  is  also  grave  danger  of 
creating  political  discontent  by 
depriving  the  people  of  the 
power  they  have  so  long  enjoyed. 
The  Government  of  India  have 
recently  passed  two  Acts  which 
will  impose  in  some  parts  of 
Bombay  and  in  the  Punjab  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  the  powers 
of  alienation  by  the  occupier. 
This  legislation,  as  Lord  George 
Hamilton  stated  in  his  Indian 
Budget  speech,  "is  tentative, 
and  will  have  to  be  very  closely 
watched."  Before  the  Mutiny 
the  Government  strove  honestly 
to  protect  the  poor,  and  in  doing 
so  were  unjust  to  the  rich,  and 
when  the  storm  broke  we  experi- 
enced the  ingratitude  towards 
our  Government  of  the  peasantry 
for  whom  we  had  incurred  so 
much  odium.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  reforms  for  checking 
the  evil  of  agricultural  indebted- 
ness regarding  whose  advan- 
tages there  can  be  no  serious 
difference  of  opinion.  The  first 
is  a  more  liberal  system  of  loans 
to  cultivators.  It  is  a  perfectly 
sound  transaction  for  Govern- 
ment. As  Lord  Mayo  said,  "  It 
is  a  system  under  which  money 
maybe  lent  with  perfect  security 
for  the  great  end  of  making  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
only,  or,  more  likely  in  India, 
none  ever  grew  before.  I  think 
that  there  is  no  object  to  which 


a  portion  of  the  reproductive 
loans  which  we  yearly  intend  to 
raise  could  be  so  effectively  de- 
voted." He  pointed  out  that 
the  system  would  not  only  have 
the  effect  of  benefiting  the 
people,  "  but  that  it  will  also 
bring  the  officers  who  are  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  its  pro- 
visions into  a  most  agreeable 
contact  with  the  people,  and 
increase  those  kindly  feelings 
which  ought  to  exist  between 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled." 

The  Famine  Commission  of 
1880  recommended  that  the 
Acts  providing  for  cash  loans  to 
the  agricultural  classes  should 
be  so  extended  as  to  facilitate 
the  grant  of  loans  for  works  of 
improvement,  in  the  purchase 
of  seed  and  of  cattle  in  times  of 
agricultural  distress.  It  is  not 
stated  in  the  Material  Progress 
Report  how  far  this  recommen- 
dation has  been  carried  out,  and 
the  amounts  advanced  in  the 
whole  of  India  should  have  been 
given  in  a  table.  It  would  also 
be  serviceable  to  have  learnt 
how  far  the  question  has  ad- 
vanced,— whether  some  final 
arrangements  could  not  be 
made  for  creating  a  special 
fund  devoted  to  agricultural 
loans. 

The  second  great  reform,  the 
introduction  of  a  greater  ele- 
ment of  elasticity  into  our 
revenue  system,  is  fraught  with 
administrative  difficulties.  The 
general  principles  were  laid 
down  by  the  Famine  Commis- 
sion of  1880,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  apply  them  in  practice.  It 
might  not,  however,  be  beyond 
the  power  of  Indian  statesman- 
ship to  devise  measures  by  which 
remissions  of  revenue  should  be 
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made  in  consideration  of  real 
scarcity,  and  they  should  be 
made  in  ample  time,  so  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  for  a  ryot 
to  sell  his  stock  or  to  borrow 
at  usurious  rates.  Legislation 
will  not  cure  agricultural  in- 
debtedness if  the  demand  of 
revenue  is  not  kept  within  the 
limits  of  a  fair  rent,  and  if  the 
demand  is  made  when  there  is 
no  produce,  or  when  it  is  not 
ready. 

The  foregoing  measures  are  in 
themselves  effectual  means  for 
improving  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  people ;  but  irriga- 
tion works  and  railways  are 
the  two  great  instruments  for 
directly  developing  the  produc- 
tive resources  of  the  country. 
By  giving  him  a  perennial 
supply  of  water,  the  peasant 
has  been  enabled  to  cultivate 
fields  which  had  lain  barren 
for  centuries,  while  railways 
enable  him  to  find  a  market  for 
his  surplus  produce.  It  was 
hardly  necessary  for  the  com- 
piler of  the  Blue-Book  to  inform 
the  most  ignorant  globe-trotter 
that  "  the  nature  of  the  climate 
and  the  inequalities  of  the  rain- 
fall will  account  for  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  practice  of  irri- 
gation in  India."  It  was  also 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
"the  storage  of  water  in  tanks  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation  is  very 
common  in  Southern  India." 
The  writer  also  draws  attention 
to  the  magnificence  of  some  of 
the  irrigation  canals,  which  are 
almost  entirely  due  to  British 
enterprise  and  skill.  The  Gov- 
ernment has,  however,  been  so 
absorbed  in  large  schemes  of 
irrigation  that  they  have  too 
often  neglected  those  minor  but 


invaluable  works  of  agricultural 
improvement  which  require  no 
great  engineering  skill   or  the 
expenditure   of   large   sums   of 
money,  but  can  be  carried  out 
under  local  supervision — works 
such  as  wells,  tanks,  and  sub- 
sidiary channels  for  irrigation. 
In    the    matter    of    irrigation 
works,  as  in  our  revenue  admin- 
istration, we  have  not  always 
sufficiently  regarded  native  ex- 
perience  and  consulted   native 
opinion.     The  ryot  has  always 
declared  his  preference  for  wells 
as  a  source  of  water-supply  to 
canals.     This  belief  was  at  first 
regarded  as  a  mere  outcome  of 
ignorance    and   prejudice ;   but 
the  Famine    Commissioners   in 
1880,  influenced  by  the  opinion 
of    an   expert    like   Mr   Caird, 
stated,     after    a     patient    and 
searching     inquiry,     that     "in 
many   localities   the    irrigation 
supplied  by  canals  requires  to 
be     supplemented     at     certain 
seasons  by  wells,  and  in  some 
cases  the  character  of  the  crops 
and  the  soil  is  such  that  wells 
are,    on   the   whole,    preferable 
as    a   source   of   water  -  supply 
to  canals."     They  also  added  : 
"  There    is    reason    to    believe 
that    there    is   no    province   in 
India   in   some   part  of   which 
great  advantage  might  not  be 
expected  from  well-construction 
on  a  large  scale. "    The  Secretary 
of  State,  at  the  instigation  of 
the   Viceroy,    has   appointed   a 
Commission  "to  bring  together 
into  one  focus  all  forms  of  ir- 
rigation, and  lay  down,  both  as 
regards  Government  work  and 
private  effort,  rules  for  their  in- 
terlacing,   encouragement,   and 
control."    The  head  of  the  Com- 
mission is  Sir  Colin  Scott-Mon- 
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crieff,  whose  work  in  Egypt,  as 
Lord  George  Hamilton  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  has 
been  so  remarkable  that  it  has 
effaced  the  recollection  of  the 
excellent  services  which,  as  an 
irrigation  officer  many  years 
ago,  he  performed  in  India. 
Sir  Colin's  colleagues  are  Mr 
Ibbetson  (recently  appointed  to 
be  Home  Member  of  the  Vice- 
roy's Council),  Mr  Higham  (a 
distinguished  engineer  belong- 
ing to  the  Irrigation  De- 
partment), and  the  Hon.  Mr 
Ragaratna  Mudaleyar  of  Ma- 
dras. No  Commission  better 
adapted  for  the  work  before 
them  could  have  been  selected. 
It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that 
an  equally  strong  and  com- 
petent Commission  has  not 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  the  Indian  rail- 
ways. The  time  has  come  when 
they  must  not  only  be  extended 
but  commercialised.  They  must 
be  managed  more  on  business 
principles.  Every  European 
merchant  in  the  great  capitals 
of  the  empire  knows  the  delay 
and  annoyance  endured  in  the 
despatch  of  goods,  and  one  can 
readily  believe  the  complaints 
of  native  merchants  that  the 
goods  lie  at  the  up-country 
stations  far  longer  than  they 
should,  and  that  they  suffer 
considerable  annoyance  from 
railway  under -strappers,  who, 
however,  it  is  only  fair  to  add, 
are  their  own  countrymen.  It 
is  also  a  subject  of  complaint 
that  villagers,  after  walking 
many  weary  miles  to  some 
small  station,  cannot  enter  it 
and  get  their  tickets  unless 
they  pay  an  illegal  gratification. 
The  accommodation  for  natives 


in  these  stations  may  well  be 
improved.  The  Blue-Book  in- 
forms us  that  there  was  "  an 
addition  of  2760  miles  to  the 
whole  system  during  the  past 
two  years,"  but  a  vast  length 
of  iron  road  remains  to  be  built 
before  India  can  be  said  to  have 
anything  like  a  complete  system 
of  railway  communication.  She 
wants  cheap  railways,  and  there 
is  no  need  in  the  slow  East  for 
fast  trains.  There  is,  however, 
a  great  need  of  increasing  the 
comfort  of  the  native  passen- 
gers. The  way  third  and  fourth 
class  passengers  are  huddled  to- 
gether by  some  of  our  Indian 
railways  is  a  grave  scandal.  It 
is  the  fourth -class  passenger, 
however,  who  pays  for  them. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand how  a  railway  expert 
from  England,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  land  or  the 
people,  will  cure  these  evils. 
The  Secretary  of  State  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons :  "I 
have  little  doubt  that  a  rail- 
way authority  trained  for  many 
years  to  study  economy,  ex- 
pedition, and  cheap  carriage 
under  the  pressure  of  competi- 
tion and  the  shareholders'  desire 
of  dividends,  might  be  able  to 
make  valuable  suggestions  as 
regards  the  working  of  rail- 
ways in  India."  Neither  the 
financial  policy  nor  the  ad- 
ministration of  some  of  our 
English  railways  have  grati- 
fied the  shareholders'  desire  of 
dividends  nor  the  travellers' 
desire  of  ordinary  comforts. 

The  mighty  calamity  which 
has  recently  afflicted  extensive 
and  populous  provinces  of  our 
Indian  empire  has  justified  the 
wisdom  of  the  Government  of 
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Lord  Lytton,  who  stated  in  the 
most '  precise  terms  that  in  the 
increase  of  railways  and  canals, 
but  especially  of  railways,  lay 
the  only  means  open  to  Govern- 
ment of  meeting  the  attacks  of 
famine  on  more  favourable  con- 
ditions. By  the  construction  of 
railways  and  works  of  irrigation 
the  recurrence  of  that  periodic 
and  inevitable  scourge  may  be 
rendered  less  frequent,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Government 
to  place  every  province  of  the 
empire  in  a  position  of  absolute 
safety.  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able results  that  may  be  antici- 
pated from  the  labours  of  the 
Irrigation  Commission  will  be 
to  authoritatively  decide  what 
new  irrigation  works  can  be 
constructed  as  a  protection 
against  famine  without  the 
charge  for  interest  and  main- 
tenance imposing  too  great  a 
financial  burden  on  the  State 
for  that  protection.  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  in  his  speech 
on  the  Indian  Budget,  said : 
"  Putting  for  a  moment  on  one 
side  the  misery,  the  privation, 
and  the  mortality  inflicted  upon 
humanity  alone  by  this  awful 
visitation,  the  property  lost  to 
the  agricultural  community  in 
Western  India  is  estimated  to 
be  not  less  than  £50,000,000 
sterling." 

The  mortality  due  to  famine 
and  the  diseases  which  follow  in 
its  train  is  stated  by  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  report 
on  the  recent  famine  to  have 
been  about  one  million  and  a 
quarter.  The  Commissioners 
indicate  that  in  their  opinion 
better  administration  might 
have  in  certain  districts  dimin- 
ished the  mortality.  This  is  a 
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matter  fpr  thorough  inquiry. 
To  feed  and  succour  millions  of 
human  creatures  is,  however, 
no  light  and  easy  thing,  and  it 
is  hopeless  for  any  Government 
to  attempt  the  task  of  pre- 
venting all  suffering.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  the  professional 
beggar  to  leave  his  native 
village  for  the  work,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  persuade  the  old,  the 
infirm,  and  the  proud  to  take 
advantage  of  the  aid  which 
the  State  offers  them.  From 
Rajputana  comes  an  old-world 
tale  of  a  Rajput  chief  dwelling 
in  his  bare  house  among  his 
destitute  tenants,  who  distrib- 
uted among  the  latter  the 
grain  allotted  to  his  village, 
but  refused  any  for  himself — 
"I  am  a  Rah  tor,  I  could  not 
take  charity  " — and  who  with 
difficulty  was  induced  to  accept 
a  loan. 

As  in  war,  so  in  the  plan  of 
campaign  against  famine,  errors 
are  bound  to  be  made ;  but  the 
slightest  breath  of  criticism  has 
not  been  raised  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  soldiers  on  whom 
falls  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 
The  strenuous  labour  and  hu- 
mane self  -  sacrifice  which  a 
famine  campaign  demands  from 
the  executive  have  never,  in 
fact,  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated. The  Viceroy,  when  re- 
viewing the  course  of  the  recent 
famine,  paid  the  noble  army  of 
workers  a  just  and  eloquent 
tribute. 

"  Numerous  instances  of  devotion," 
he  told  the  Legislative  Council, 
"  amounting  to  the  loftiest  heroism, 
have  been  brought  under  my  notice. 
I  have  heard  of  Englishmen  dying  at 
their  post  without  a  murmur.  I 
have  seen  cases  where  the  entire 
organisation  of  a  vast  area  and  the 
3i 
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lives  of  thousands  of  beings  rested 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, labouring  on  in  silence  and 
solitude,  whilst  his  bodily  strength 
was  fast  ebbing  away.  I  have  known 
of  natives  who,  inspired  by  this  ex- 
ample, have  thrown  themselves  with 
equal  ardour  into  the  struggle,  and 
have  uncomplainingly  laid  down  their 
lives  for  their  countrymen.  Par- 
ticularly must  I  mention  the  noble 
efforts  of  the  missionary  agencies  of 
various  Christian  denominations.  If 
ever  there  was  an  occasion  on  which 
their  local  knowledge  and  influence 
were  likely  to  be  of  value,  and  on 
which  it  was  open  to  them  to  vin- 
dicate the  highest  standards  of  their 
beneficent  calling,  it  was  here ;  and 
strenuously  and  faithfully  have  they 
performed  the  task." 

Though  extensive  provinces 
have  been  laid  waste  by  the 
scourge  of  famine,  the  figures 
in  the  Blue  -  Book  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  growing  trade 
and  wealth  of  the  vast  and 
varied  continent.  The  question 
"What  the  Indies  do  vent" 
is  as  important  to  us  as  it  was 
to  those  merchant  adventurers 
who  formed  the  East  India 
Company  in  the  spacious  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Old  Rich- 
ard Hakluyt  made  lists  of  the 
products  of  the  Indies  for  them, 
and  of  the  places  where  "  son- 
dry  sorte  of  spices  do  growe, 
gathered  out  of  sondry  the  best 
and  latest  authours,"  and  with 
this  information  their  ships 
were  sent  forth  on  their  haz- 
ardous ventures.  The  modern 
compiler  no  longer  makes  lists 
merely  of  "sundry  sortes  of 
spices,"  but  of  cotton,  opium, 
jute,  indigo,  tea,  coffee,  pulses, 
and  cereals.  The  total  yield  of 
cotton  in  1899-1900  was  over 
two  millions  of  bales.  The 
quantity  of  jute  exported  in 


1828  was  364  cwts.,  worth 
£62  :  the  quantity  exported  in 
1899-1900  was  9,725,000  cwts., 
valued  at  £9,557,000.  The 
creation  of  an  industry  to  a 
value  of  nearly  ten  millions  in 
seventy  years  indicates  what 
may  yet  be  expected  from  the 
resources  of  India.  The  tea 
industry,  like  the  jute  industry, 
is  entirely  due  to  British  brain, 
British  capital,  and  British 
pluck.  In  ten  years  the  ex- 
ports of  Indian  tea  have  risen 
from  80  million  to  180  million  Ib. 
Their  value  in  1899-1900  was 
over  six  millions  sterling.  The 
tea-gardens  during  the  year 
employed  654,000  labourers, 
and  as  long  as  the  industry  is 
conducted  upon  sound  com- 
mercial principles,  and  by  the 
freewill  and  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all  concerned,  it  is  a 
source  of  national  wealth  de- 
serving of  every  encouragement 
by  the  State. 

It  is,  however,  not  on  her 
agriculture  alone,  though  it  is 
the  most  important  industry 
in  the  land,  that  the  material 
prosperity  of  India  depends : 
her  mineral  resources  are  also 
great.  The  total  output  of  all 
her  coal-mines  has  risen  in  ten 
years  from  2  million  tons  to 
5  million.  About  1J  million 
tons  were  used  on  the  Indian 
railways,  and  about  300,000 
tons  were  exported.  The  re- 
markable increase  in  the  out- 
put of  the  Indian  coal-mines 
must,  by  giving  them  cheaper 
coal,  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
every  Indian  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  which  steam  is  em- 
ployed, and  by  decreasing 
largely  the  cost  of  transport 
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by  rail  and  steamer,  greatly 
develop  the  whole  of  the 
foreign  and  much  of  the 
internal  trade  of  the  country. 
"The  iron  ore  produced  in 
India  in  1899,"  the  report 
states,  "amounted  to  60,700 
tons,  a  larger  figure  than  that 
of  any  previous  year,  but  in- 
significant in  comparison  with 
the  future  possibilities  of  this 
industry." 

The  iron-smelting  establish- 
ments are  bound  to  increase 
with  the  increase  of  coal-mines. 
If  coal  were  discovered  in 
Madras,  that  Presidency,  on 
account  of  her  iron-ore,  might 
become  the  richest  province  in 
the  empire.  The  out-turn  of 
the  gold-mines  in  Mysore  in- 
creased from  321,878  ounces  in 
1896  to  448,071  ounces,  and 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
fresh  discoveries  of  gold  will 
materially  increase  the  wealth 
of  India.  The  time,  we  also 
trust,  is  nigh  when  a  serious 
and  scientific  attempt  will  be 
made  to  work  again  the  diamond 
resources  of  the  land.  India  is 
the  oldest,  and  was  for  long  the 
only,  source  of  these  gems,  and 
though  larger  diamonds  have 
of  recent  years  been  found  in 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  the 
Indian  diamond  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  purity  and  colour. 
It  is  the  precious  stone  which 
has  made  Golconda  a  household 
word  in  Europe,  but  no  dia- 
monds were  found  there.  It 
was  a  fortress  in  which  the 
diamonds  were  cut  and  stored. 
The  mines  were  about  150  miles 
from  Hyderabad.  At  Cudda- 
pah,  Kurnool,  and  Ellore  near 
the  Krishna,  all  in  the  Madras 


Presidency,  were  the  chief  mines, 
at  which  some  of  the  largest 
diamonds  have  been  found.  The 
native  diamond-seeker  sinks  a 
pit  a  few  feet  deep,  and  searches 
the  bed  which  he  thinks  most 
promising.  This  is  the  primi- 
tive style,  which  has  not  varied 
for  centuries.  Conducted  on 
no  regular  plan,  it  has  afforded 
only  a  pittance.  But  conducted 
on  a  scientific  plan  with  the 
newest  machinery,  by  trained 
men,  it  should  become,  as 
in  South  Africa,  a  regular 
branch  of  industry  to  a  large 
population. 

Measures  for  improving  the 
revenue  administration,  and 
means  for  directly  developing 
the  resources  of  the  continent, 
will  not  advance  the  security 
and  contentment  of  the  people 
unless  they  are  strengthened 
by  corresponding  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  As  in  our 
revenue  administration,  so  in 
our  judicial  administration,  the 
chief  defect  is  want  of  elasticity. 
The  state  of  society  and  civilis- 
ation which  pervades  the  mil- 
lions of  India  calls  for  a  simple, 
cheap,  and  expeditious  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  We  have 
introduced  a  system  which  is 
neither  simple,  cheap,  nor  ex- 
peditious. It  has  the  cardinal 
defects  of  the  English  judicial 
system  from  which  it  was  taken. 
They  are :  (1)  The  great  delay 
that  attends  the  trials  of  orig- 
inal suits ;  (2)  the  want  of  cer- 
tainty and  finality  to  which  the 
decisions  of  such  suits  are  sub- 
ject. These  evils  are  due  to 
the  constitution  of  the  courts, 
the  system  of  trying  suits  pre- 
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vailing  in  these  courts,  and  the 
numerous  appeals  to  which  un- 
successful litigants  can  have  re- 
course. 

The  judges  of  civil  courts  of 
first  instance  are  now  almost 
everywhere  natives  of  India, 
but  the  method  of  recruiting 
them  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  qualifications  for  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  judicial  service 
are,  firstly,  the  possession  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Law  degree,  and, 
secondly,  practice  (generally 
nominal).  The  first  experiment 
made  of  their  legal  knowledge 
and  judicial  talents  is  to  appoint 
them  judges.  The  result  is  that 
courts  of  first  instance  are  pre- 
sided over  by  young  men  who 
have  a  small  knowledge  of  law, 
and  little  sympathy  or  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people.  Almost 
all  the  decisions  from  the  origi- 
nal courts  are  open  to  a  first 
appeal  on  both  facts  and  law 
to  the  court  of  the  district 
judge,  and  to  a  second  appeal, 
theoretically  only  on  the  law,  to 
the  high  court.  In  cases  over 
Ks.  10,000  (about  £630),  there 
is  a  third  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council.  This  system  of  appeals 
has  produced  a  body  of  pleaders 
who,  with  cunning  rather  than 
with  skill,  exercise  a  sordid  and 
pernicious  trade.  Gibbon's  de- 
scription of  the  advocates  in 
the  decline  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence is  applicable  to  the 
Indian  vakel  (pleader)  : — 

"  Some  of  them  procured  admit- 
tance into  families  for  the  purpose  of 
fomenting  differences,  of  encourag- 
ing suits,  and  of  preparing  a  har- 
vest of  gain  for  themselves  or  their 
brethren.  The  splendid  and  popular 
class  was  composed  of  the  advocates 
who  filled  the  Forum  (High  Court) 


with  the  sound  of  their  turgid  and 
loquacious  rhetoric.  Careless  of  fame 
and  of  justice,  they  are  described  for 
the  most  part  as  ignorant  and  rapa- 
cious guides,  who  conducted  their 
clients  through  a  maze  of  expense, 
of  delay,  and  of  disappointment ; 
from  whence,  after  a  tedious  series 
of  years,  they  were  at  length  dis- 
missed, when  their  patience  and  for- 
bearance were  almost  exhausted." 

To  protect  a  simple,  humble, 
patient,  and  industrious  but 
cunning  people  fond  of  litiga- 
tion from  these  ignorant  and 
rapacious  guides  is  no  easy 
task.  Some  improvement  may, 
however,  be  effected  by  vesting 
specially  selected  native  officers 
with  summary  powers.  The 
first  appellate  court,  that  of 
the  district  judge,  is  as  a 
rule  presided  over  by  a  civilian 
judge  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  people  and  their 
vernacular,  and  the  appeal  to 
his  court  is  quickly  settled. 
But  the  civilian  judge  has 
never  had  the  advantage  of  a 
severe  and  wide  study  of  the 
law,  and  is  lacking  in  that 
professional  training  which  can 
be  acquired  only  by  practice 
at  the  bar.  One  of  the  ablest 
civilian  judges  that  ever  sat 
on  the  »bench  of  an  Indian 
high  court  proposed  some  years 
ago  that  before  a  civilian  was 
raised  to  the  district  bench  he 
should  for  two  years  be  the 
government  pleader  in  a  district 
court.  In  theory,  as  we  have 
stated,  the  appeal  from  the 
district  court  to  the  high  court 
lies  on  the  law  of  the  case. 
But  through  the  pertinacity 
and  ingenuity  of  the  advocates 
and  pleaders,  and  the  mistaken 
leniency  of  some  of  the  judges 
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of  the  high  courts,  a  very  large 
number  of  second  appeals  are 
admitted  in  which  there  is  no 
point    of    law    at    all,    and    in 
which     really    only    questions 
of   facts   arise.      The  evil   can 
be    remedied    only    by   having 
stronger  high  courts,  the  judges 
of    which     consist     partly     of 
civilians,    partly    of    barristers 
selected  either  from  the  Indian 
or  the  English  bar,  and  partly 
of  natives  taken  from  the  native 
barristers  and  pleaders.     These 
judges   are   appointed    by   the 
Crown  during  good  behaviour, 
or,  under  rules  recently  framed, 
till  they  are  sixty.    Owing  to  the 
decrease  in  the  emoluments  of 
the  office  from  £5000  to  £3000, 
it  is  not  easy  to   get  the  best 
civilians  to  enter   the   judicial 
branch   of   the  service,  or  per- 
suade    an     English     barrister 
with    a   moderate   practice    at 
home  to  desert  it  for  an  Indian 
judgeship.     Social  and  political 
influence  plays    too   important 
a  part  in  the  home  selections. 
The    most    successful    appoint- 
ment made  of  recent  years  was 
due  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
asking  the  judges  at  home  to 
name  three  men.      This  prece- 
dent might  be  followed  with  ad- 
vantage.     The  barrister  judge 
from  home  is  deficient  in  know- 
ledge of  Indian  law  and  of  the 
language  and  character  of  the 
people,   and   for  some  time  he 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  native 
pleader.       The    civilian    judge 
knows      the     vernacular,     the 
people,    and    Indian    law,    but, 
as    we    have    stated,    he    has 
not  had  the  advantage  of  the 
experience  of   real  business  at 
the   bar.      He    is,   however,   a 


better  judge  for  the  parties 
than  for  the  lawyers.  The 
native  judge  is  well  versed  in 
Indian  law,  but  he  is  better 
able  to  invent  ingenious  sug- 
gestions and  out-of-the-way 
arguments  than  give  a  lucid 
exposition  of  substantial  rea- 
sons. An  eminent  jurist  has 
declared  that  there  is  no  more 
subtle  mind  than  that  of  the 
educated  Bengali,  and  a  partial 
and  unreal  education  which 
trains  men  to  dispute  about 
readings  and  not  to  read  has 
developed  and  fostered  the  fatal 
tendency  to  ingenuities  and  re- 
finements. 

With  regard  to  their  educa- 
tional system,  the  Government 
of  India  have  made,  as  Lord 
Curzon  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
wise  and  weighty  speech  on 
education,  the  same  mistake 
they  have  made  in  so  many 
other  branches  of  legislation — 
"a  too  slavish  imitation  of 
English  models."  They  also 
committed  the  grave  error  of 
originally  not  starting  with 
some  definite  plan.  The  Indian 
educational  system  has  been 
tinkered  by  Indian  administra- 
tors as  our  army  and  navy  have 
been  tinkered  by  English  states- 
men. The  superiority  of  Ger- 
mans in  educational  matters  is 
due  not  solely  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  institutions,  but  to  the 
careful  manner  in  which  every 
branch  of  the  educational  system 
is  adjusted  to  the  whole  and  to 
the  wants  of  the  people.  The 
German  educational  system  was 
first  carefully  planned  by  able 
rulers  and  statesmen,  and  the 
noble  fabric  was  then  erected 
by  wise  and  patient  labour. 
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From  the  Volksschule,  where 
the  child  of  the  people  learns 
to  read,  to  the  university,  it  is 
one  harmonious  structure. 

In  India  education  has  .been 
a  tentative  experiment  and  a 
spasmodic  effort  of  fretful 
activity.  If  it  is  to  have  any 
influence  in  moulding  the  mind 
of  the  people,  it  must  be  carried 
out  on  a  definite  plan  for  a 
long  series  of  years.  In  every 
province  of  the  empire  a  com- 
plete system  of  education  must 
be  established,  with  all  its  parts 
adjusted  one  to  the  other. 
And  with  the  Supreme  Gov- 
ernment there  must  be  a  Direc- 
tor -  General  of  Education,  an 
expert  and  an  enthusiast 
"  who,"  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Viceroy,  "  will  prevent  the 
Government  of  India  from  go- 
ing wrong,  and  who  will  help 
us  to  secure  that  community 
of  principle  and  of  aim  without 
which  we  go  drifting  along  like 
a  deserted  hulk  in  chopping 
seas."  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  a  Yon  Altenstein.  There 
must  be  in  every  hamlet  the 
Volksschule,  where  the  child 
of  the  people  learns  to  read 
and  write  in  his  own  mother- 
tongue.  Regarding  the  teach- 
ing of  the  masses,  Lord  Curzon 
rightly  considers  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  fully  fulfilled 
its  duty. 

"One  of  the  first  claims  upon  its 
bounty  that  the  Government  would 
do  well  to  acknowledge  would  be  the 
education  of  the  masses.  It  could 
not  be  said  to  be  the  right  thing  that 
three  out  of  every  four  country 
villages  should  be  still  without  a 
school,  and  that  not  much  more  than 
3,000,000  boys,  or  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  total  boys  of  school-going  age, 
should  ,be  in  receipt  of  primary  edu- 
cation." 


Better  means  must  also  be 
adopted  for  encouraging  the 
growth  of  vernacular  literature, 
for  if  India  is  ever  to  have  a 
literature  worthy  of  a  great  in- 
tellectual nation  it  must  be  in 
the  vernacular  —  the  produce 
of  the  native  mind  fertilised  by 
European  thought.  From  the 
day  a  boy  enters  a  gymnasium 
in  Germany  to  the  day  he  leaves 
he  is  thoroughly  instructed  in 
his  mother-tongue.  At  present 
there  is  little  need  for  the 
multiplication  of  secondary 
schools  or  of  colleges  affiliated 
to  the  universities,  but  there 
is  great  need  for  their  teaching 
being  raised  and  widened. 
Access  from  the  secondary 
school  to  the  colleges  should  be 
made  more  easy  to  ability,  but 
more  difficult  to  those  who  are 
not  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
a  good  secondary  education. 
What  Mr  Morley  said  of  Scot- 
land is  as  true  of  India  :  "To 
give  access  to  university  educa- 
tion to  those  who  did  not  come 
to  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion sufficiently  ripe  from  the 
secondary  schools  was  to  do  no 
good  to  the  student,  the  par- 
ent, and  the  universities."  In 
India  it  »has  produced  a  large 
body  of  half  -  educated  men, 
whose  personal  disappointment 
bursts  into  enmity  against  the 
Government.  By  raising  the 
culture  of  our  Indian  colleges, 
by  closer  intercourse  between 
professors  and  students,  by  sup- 
plying the  discipline  which 
alone  can  regulate  the  higher 
aspirations  common  to  our 
humanity,  we  must  endeavour 
to  create  intellectual  leaders 
who  will  spread  among  their 
countrymen  an  imperial  spirit 
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which  shall  make  them  proud 
of  being  an  important  part  of 
that  wide  and  splendid  imperial 
system  whose  influence  extends 
to  every  part  of  the  globe.  By 
the  wise  policy  adopted  towards 
the  feudatory  chiefs  on  the 
transfer  of  India  to  the  Crown, 
by  the  personal  interest  her  late 
gracious  Majesty  took  in  their 
welfare,  by  the  courtesy  and 
sympathy  shown  to  them  by 
her  sons,  an  imperial  spirit  has 
been  developed  among  the 
princes  of  India,  and  explains 
their  aspirations  to  incorporate 
themselves  more  actively  in  the 
defence  of  the  empire.  The 
imperial  spirit  has  also  spread 
among  our  native  soldiers,  who, 
by  service  abroad,  have  been 
able  to  test  the  power  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  contrast  and  prove 
the  sterling  qualities  of  their 
comrade  the  British  soldier. 
The  links  which  bind  India  to 
England  are  growing,  and  by 


sympathy,  justice,  and  the 
spread  of  a  sound  education 
must  continue  to  grow. 

In  the  present  imperfect 
summary  we  have  noted  some 
of  the  flaws  in  our  adminis- 
tration, but,  as  John  Stuart 
Mill  said,  few  governments, 
even  under  far  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  have  at- 
tempted so  much  for  the  good 
of  their  subjects  or  carried  so 
many  of  their  attempts  to  a 
successful  and  beneficial  issue. 

"A  governing  of  foreigners,  over 
a  people  most  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood and  still  more  difficult  to  be 
improved  ;  a  Government  which  has 
had  all  its  knowledge  to  acquire,  by 
a  slow  process  of  study  and  experi- 
ence, and  often  by  a  succession  of 
failures  (generally,  however,  leading 
to  ultimate  success),  has  a  right  to 
take  pride  to  itself  for  having  ac- 
complished so  much  ;  and  most  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  justly  reproached 
by  any  existing  Government  or 
people  with  not  having  effected 
more." 
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THE    CONQUEST    OF     CHARLOTTE.1 
PART    II. — THE    HAPPY    ISLANDS  —  continued. 


CHAPTER  XIII.— COCKED-HAT  NICHOLSON'S  BOAT. 


THE  wind  had  risen  to  half  a 
gale  and  ranged  throatily  round 
the  coast.  The  afternoon  was 
falling  stone-grey.  The  wood- 
sawyers  left  the  yard,  still 
bickering,  Tarn  pursuing  Robin 
in  futile  little  rushes  to  which 
the  impish  lad  invited  him. 
Rab  and  Dirk  Dunlop  watched 
their  departure  from  the  win- 
dow, and  then  made  to  go  down 
to  the  workshop.  With  my 
head  in  a  swirl  I  descended 
the  ladder  on  my  side  of  the 
loft,  and  dived  into  the  dark 
tunnel  by  which  I  had  crept 
from  the  gate.  Just  within  the 
mouth  of  it  stood  the  younger 
Charlotte. 

Even  in  that  pitch  dark  (to 
me,  coming  from  the  glimmer 
of  light)  I  knew  her ;  and  I  was 
filled  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
loss  because  she  had  not  stood 
by  my  side  in  the  loft,  and 
heard  all  that  I  had  heard. 

"  Oh !  why  do  you  only  come 
here  now  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  Why  do  you  come  here 
at  all,  David  Shirra?"  she 
answered. 

"  Hush  !  "  I  said,  recollect- 
ing where  we  were,  and  put 
out  my  hand  to  stop  her ;  but 
now,  in  the  deep  shadow,  the 
feeling  which  I  had  when  I  saw 
her  going  up  Dishington's  an 
hour  earlier,  new  and  discon- 


certingly piercing,  held  me  back 
from  touching  her. 

"  Charlotte,"  I  said— I  spoke 
in  a  whisper — "  Charlotte,  do 
you  know — do  you  know " 

When  I  sought  to  give  it 
form  in  words,  my  discovery 
seemed  only  vapour. 

"  You  heard  what  they  said 
— you  have  been  listening,"  she 
cried.  She  spoke  in  lower 
tones,  and,  my  sight  now  ac- 
customed to  the  gloom,  I  could 
see  the  glow  in  her  eyes  and 
cheeks. 

"  Do  you  know  them,  then  ?  " 
I  asked  wonderingly.  "  Who  are 
they  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Sneak  ! "  she  cried  in  girl- 
ish petulance. 

"  I  am  no  sneak,  Charlotte 
Cook,"  I  said  angrily.  And 
yet,  somehow,  to  suffer  that 
taunt  from  her  seemed  only 
in  accord  with  that  new  and 
searching  emotion  which  the 
presence  and  very  sight  of  her 
filled  me  with.  I  found  myself 
feeling  lifted  within  myself  into 
a  new  authority,  facing  with 
more  pride  of  equality  the 
whole  world — save  Charlotte ; 
and  even  to  her  I  spoke  more 
like  a  man. 

"  I  came  here,"  I  said,  "  to 
seek  you.  My  father  has  come 
for  me  —  to  be  a  lawyer  in 
Uncle  Michael's  office  at  Town 
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of  Tarvit,  .  .  .  and  I  wanted  to 
say  good-bye." 

Charlotte  spoke  no  word. 

"  Let  us  go  back  to  the  gate : 
if  you  know  a  shorter  road  than 
the  way  through  the  sheds  I 
crawled  here  by,  show  it  me. 
Then  I'll  tell  you— I'll  tell  you 
all  I  can." 

"Through  the  sheds  is  the 
only  way,"  she  answered,  and 
turned  and  went  on  in  front  of 
me ;  but  she  led  me  by  an  easy 
road  through  all  this  lumber 
and  debris. 

She  brought  me  to  the  gate- 
way, just  hanging  back  within 
the  shelter  of  the  shed  beside  it. 

"Here  is  the  door:  I'll  let 
you  out."  She  ordered  me 
forth,  with  a  wave  of  her  arm, 
as  if  in  her  action  she  would 
disdain  the  note  of  inquiry  in 
her  speech. 

"  Do  you  believe  me,  Char- 
lotte?" I  said.  "I  wouldn't 
have  been  here,  save  to  say 
'  good-bye '  to  you.  I  followed 
you  up  Dishington's  Wynd,  and 
when  I  came  in  you  were  gone, 
and  I  went  through  the  shed  to 
look  for  you.  It's  true  ! " 

On  her  cheek  next  the  light 
I  could  see  the  blood  rippling 
up.  Outside  the  yard,  in  the 
wynd,  there  was  a  tramp  of 
feet  that  ceased  suddenly  on  a 
command  in  a  voice  I  recog- 
nised. Colonel  David  Cook  was 
halting  his  men  near  the  gate. 

"  It's  Dave ;  you  must  go 
out,"  Charlotte  cried.  But  I 
held  her  arm — I  held  both  her 
arms.  She  threw  me  off  hotly, 
and  then  with  a  sudden  frank 
impulse  held  out  her  hand  to 
me. 

"  I  believe  you,"  she  said. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  was 


that  we  were  in  the  open  door- 
way, and  that  Colonel  Dave 
was  coming  to  us  with  his 
claymore  drawn.  With  an- 
other sudden  impulse  Char- 
lotte stepped  in  front  of  me. 

"  You  cannot  bring  your  men 
in  here,"  she  said  with  a  grave 
face,  but  defiance  and  a  twinkle 
in  her  eye  for  Dave. 

How  these  two  understood 
each  other! 

"  I  would  march  them  into 
the  sanctuary,"  he  answered, 
"  if  duty  called  me.  I  flogged 
Harry  Turbayne  half  an  hour 
ago  on  parade  for  deserting, 
and  this  man  will  hang  for  it." 

His  face  was  as  grave  as  hers, 
but  he  met  her  hidden  laugh 
with  another.  It  is  strange : 
there  was  a  bit  of  Rab  in  every 
one  of  that  family. 

"  Stand  back,  woman  ! "  he 
cried.  "  Sergeant,  there  is  your 
man ! " 

Ere  I  knew  what  was  hap- 
pening, I  was  in  the  grasp 
of  a  lanky  ragamuffin,  one 
Archie  Coyle,  who  lived  in  the 
Torrie  road. 

"To  the  harbour:  March!" 
cries  Dave,  and  the  company 
moved  off  with  me  as  a 
prisoner. 

It  was  then  that  I  suddenly 
remembered  my  errand  to  Mr 
Stein  in  the  Excise. 

"Dave!"  I  shouted,  "you 
maun  let  me  go.  I  have  a  mess- 
age that  maun  be  delivered." 

I  struggled  with  Sergeant 
Coyle. 

"Let  me  get  my  letter,"  I 
said  to  him,  so  imperatively 
that  he  loosed  his  hold  on  my 
arm.  I  felt  everywhere  in  my 
pockets  for  the  letter.  It  was 
gone. 
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"  Dave ! "  I  called  again. 
"  Dave ! " 

"  Halt !  "  commanded  the 
colonel.  I  saw  Provost  Tur- 
bayne,  a  rubicund,  round, 
pompous  man,  come  bustling 
up  the  wynd,  and  Dave  going 
out  to  meet  him. 

At  my  second  shout  he 
turned,  and  seeing  the  commo- 
tion in  the  ranks,  where  I  was 
struggling  to  break  through 
them,  he  ran  back. 

"What  does  the  fellow 
want?"  he  cries:  and  I — 

"  Dave ! " 

"  Silence  ! "  he  roared. 

"I  tell  you,  Dave  Cook,"  I 
said,  "this  is  no  joke.  This  is 
no  joke  .  .  .  I'm  telling  you. 
I'm  away  from  the  school  now, 
and  am  one  of  your  sodgers  no 
longer.  I  have  a  message  to 
deliver,  and  you'll  better  not 
hinder  me." 

"  Sergeant  Coyle,"  cries  Dave, 
turning  on  his  heel,  "I  make 
you  responsible  for  your  pris- 
oner with  your  head." 

Provost  Turbayne  had  fol- 
lowed him,  boiling  with  anger. 

"  Youyoung  sc-sc-scoundrel ! " 
he  spluttered ;  "  what  have  you 
do-do-done  with  our  Herry  ?  " 

"Your  Herry?"  answered 
Dave,  calmly  looking  him  up 
and  down.  "I  haven't  seen 
your  Herry  since  parade." 

Charlotte  had  crept  up  to 
within  a  step  or  two  of  them; 
her  face  was  beaming  with 
glee.  In  my  despair  a  sudden 
thought  struck  me. 

"  Charlotte  !  "  I  called  to  her. 
"  Charlotte ! " 

She  waited  a  moment  to 
hear  the  bickering  between  the 
Provost  and  the  colonel,  and 
reluctantly  came  to  me;  and 


because  she  was  the  colonel's 
sister,  the  stupid  Coyle  imagined 
that  he  might  not  refuse  her 
speech  with  me. 

"Charlotte!  I've  lost  a  let- 
ter. .  .  .  Dropped  it,  ...  you 
know,  ...  up  in  the  loft  .  .  . 
yonder  ..." 

"Hush,"  she  said. 

"  It's  important.  It  must  be 
delivered.  ...  It  must,"  I 
cried. 

"Oh!  I'll  find  it,  I'll  de- 
liver it,"  she  said,  to  quieten 
me,  and  ran  back  to  laugh  at 
the  Provost. 

He  went  off  blustering  down 
the  wynd,  turning  at  every 
third  step  to  shake  a  fist  at 
us  and  threaten  the  power  of 
a  chief  magistrate.  Dave  was 
back  in  front  of  his  men,  and 
Coyle,  seizing  me  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  urged  me  forward 
with  his  knee. 

"You'll  remember,"  I  cried 
to  Charlotte  over  my  back  which 
was  involuntarily  bent  towards 
her. 

"  Huts  !  Yes,  I'll  remember," 
she  answered,  scarce  looking  at 
me ;  and  she  watched  us  down 
the  wynd  with  a  broad  laugh. 

Dave  marched  us  along  the 
hill  to  a^oid  the  Saturday 
traffic  of  the  High  Street.  We 
crossed  it  at  the  harbour.  At 
the  sight  of  the  farmers' 
carts  bumping  homewards,  the 
thought  of  my  father  fuming 
at  Aunt  Sarah's  over  my  delay 
assailed  me.  I  made  an  attempt 
to  break  away,  but  Coyle  held 
me  fast,  and  his  knee,  a  bony 
knee,  worked  like  a  piston. 
Through  the  tap -room  window 
of  the  "  Sir  Andrew  Wood,"  as 
we  passed,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Robin  and  Tarn.  Robin  was 
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paying  his  la  wing  for  his  after- 
noon's sport.  A  natural,  dis- 
engaging himself  from  the 
loafers  at  the  inn  door,  followed 
in  our  wake,  playing  us  a  step 
on  an  imaginary  fife. 

We  were  out  upon  the  pier 
now,  fair  in  the  face  of  the  wind 
which  drenched  us  with  the 
drift  of  the  waves  breaking 
against  the  sea-wall.  Cocked- 
hat  Nicholson's  boat  was  bump- 
ing about  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  Dave  running  down 
to  it  returned  with  a  coil  of 
rope.  He  marched  us  up  below 
one  of  the  harbour  lamps,  fixed 
by  an  iron  stanchion  to  the 
mason- work,  and  ordered  Coyle 
to  fall  back.  Coyle  released  me 
with  a  parting  benediction. 

"Three  minutes  to  say  your 
prayers ! "  cries  Dave,  with  a 
little  signal  to  his  men  to  turn 
their  faces  away  from  me  at  my 
devotions, — a  delicate  attention. 
It  maddened  me.  Sore,  still 
rubbing  the  sore,  I  turned  on 
him  fiercely. 

"Enough  of  this  nonsense, 
Dave  Cook,"  I  cried.  I  sought 
to  impress  him  with  my  exalted 
condition.  'No  longer  one  of 
Foster's  ...  a  man  .  .  .  en- 
tered at  the  Law.  I  threatened 
him  with  my  father's  wrath, 
Michael  Trail's,  Provost  Tur- 
bayne's.  He  cut  in  upon  my 
ridiculous  rigmarole. 

"  Up  with  him !  The  renegade 
maun  die  unshriven." 

He  climbed  the  stanchion,  and 
took  two  half  hitches  with  the 
rope  round  the  projecting  arms. 
Dropping  to  the  ground  on  the 
rope,  in  make-believe  to  test  its 
strength,  he  made  a  running 
noose,  drawing  the  bight  briskly 
through  his  palms  to  reduce  the 


friction.  There  was  a  half-inch 
plank  belonging  to  the  inn  which 
Dave  had  impressed  on  the 
way  down.  This  was  laid  along 
the  narrow  bevelled  ledge  of 
the  masonry,  and  I  was  lifted 
on  to  it,  fighting  desperately. 
The  noose  now  round  my  neck 
caught  in  the  lapel  of  my  coat. 

"  Botchers  ! "  cried  Dave. 
"Wha  ever  heard  of  a  man 
being  hanged  with  his  collar 
on!" 

Coyle,  sprawling  on  the  top 
of  the  wall  now,  wrenched  off 
my  collar,  and  the  noose  with 
a  little  slip  tightened  on  my 
gullet. 

"Gie'm  a  long  drop,  Airchie!" 
cried  the  natural,  rubbing  his 
hands  in  glee. 

A  sudden  horrible  fear  seized 
me,  and  I  clutched  wildly  at  the 
rope.  At  the  same  moment 
Dave  gave  the  word  to  stand 
clear  before  striking  away  the 
plank.  It  was  the  last  sound  I 
remember.  In  my  struggle  my 
iron-tipped  heels  slipped  off  the 
weather-beaten  ledge,  and  there 
I  was  hanging,  being  slowly 
strangled  into  unconsciousness. 

Aunt  Charlotte  was  at  her 
high  overlooking  window  with 
Rab's  spy-glass  pointed  out  to 
sea.  From  the  street  below 
rolled  up  the  roar  of  the  busy, 
bustling  town,  —  the  homely, 
jocund,  scrambling  world  of 
St  Brise,  to  which  her  life  was 
bound  by  tyrannous  and  benef- 
icent fetters  of  love  and  ne- 
cessity, where  she  knew  all  and 
was  known  of  all,  where  Rab 
and  she  had  a  place  (though 
discredited,  a  place),  possessing 
which  no  heart  is  ever  a  pariah, 
the  nest  for  which  her  children, 
however  far  they,  might  fare, 
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would  never  lose  the  homing 
desire.  .  .  .  There  was  Robin 
down  at  the  harbour  beside 
Tarn  Cornfoot,  with  the  half 
swing,  half  stoop  of  the  should- 
ers, a  sailor  to  be,  destined  it 
seemed  certain  to  navigate  the 
world,  —  and  the  port  of  St 
Brise  would  always  be  for 
Robin  the  end  of  his  voyage. 
Aunt  Charlotte  was 
standing  at  her  window,  look- 
ing over,  it  all,  ranging  the 
Firth  mouth  with  her  glass. 
Always  looking  for  her  ship  to 
come  home,  "a  ship  of  a  flee- 
away,  phantom  kind,"  her  hus- 
band said;  but  looking,  as  he, 
the  rascal,  knew,  for  his  ship  as 
well,  riding  deep  in  the  waist, 
like  that  one  she  had  seen  this 
morning  on  the  horizon  now 
blotted  out  by  the  sea-mist 
driven  in  by  the  wind.  .  .  . 

She  caught  sight  of  Dave 
marching  his  men  down  the 
pier,  and  followed  him  with  an 
affectionate,  laughing  eye.  She 
could  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
his  sport.  In  her  blood  still 
was  the  happy  lift  that  twenty 
years  before  had  carried  her 
truant  steps  to  the  shore  at 
the  sight  of  an  outward-bound 
barque.  Had  it  not  been  for 
that  rascally  pirate  always 
hovering  near,  might  not  her 
own  ship  have  come  home  to 
her  in  St  Brise,  laden  with  her 
own  restlessness  transmuted  to 
a  rich  content !  Perhaps  :  I 
cannot  say.  The  best  to  happen 
to  us  cannot  be  better  than  that 
we  hope  for ;  and  I  will  not  say 
she  would  have  wished  it  so. 
She  was  a  woman  of  unquench- 
able spirit  and  interest  in  life ; 
it  was  at  this  point  that  Rab's 
nature  and  hers  touched.  She 


was  watching  Dave  now  with 
an  undivided  heart,  laughingly, 
in  broad  and  sympathetic  en- 
joyment of  his  make-believe. 
Indeed,  his  colonel  was  a  di- 
verting role  that  might  have 
tickled  a  less  sensitive  humour 
than  hers,  and  my  part  of 
renegade  matched  nature  in  its 
desperate  earnestness.  It  was 
desperate  earnestness  with  me, 
at  any  rate,  when  my  heels 
slipped  off  the  ledge,  and  the 
rope  tightened  on  my  throat. 
So  she  realised.  Only  the  nat- 
ural remained  watching  me : 
he  was  huddled  against  the 
wall,  collapsed  in  savage  ex- 
citement. Dave  and  the  others 
had  fled  in  a  sudden  panic  of 
fright.  She  rapped  on  the 
window-pane,  as  if  to  arrest 
them ;  then  running  into  the 
kitchen  picked  up  a  carving- 
knife  which  she  hid  in  a  fold 
of  her  bodice  as  she  rushed 
downstairs  and  across  the 
street. 

A  man  on  a  horse  coming 
out  of  the  stables  of  the  "Sir 
Andrew  Wood"  at  a  swinging 
trot  almost  rode  her  down 
as  she  turned  into  the  har- 
bour, and  she  was  down  the 
pier  out  of  bearing  of  his  oath 
before  he  could  fling  it  at  her. 
People  turned  to  look  at  the 
flying  woman ;  and  a  cry  which 
got  up,  that  some  one  was  in 
the  basin,  emptied  the  street 
of  all  who  could  run  to  the . 
harbour-head,  where  some  silly 
man  stood  rooted,  waving  a 
frantic  hand  towards  me,  and 
shouting  that  the  idiot  was 
hanging  a  laddie.  When  Aunt 
Charlotte  reached  me  a  lamp- 
lighter on  his  ladder  was  fum- 
bling helplessly  with  the  rope 
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at  my  neck,  and  she  cUt  me 
down. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was 
lying  in  young  Charlotte's  bed. 
It  stood  in  a  little  room  giving 
off  the  kitchen,  and  taking  its 
only  light  from  it  by  a  pane  of 
glass  high  up  in  the  partition 
wall;  but  the  door  was  open, 
discovering  in  the  mellow  mixed 
light  of  the  fire  and  the  sinking 
day  the  well-known  hearth, 
which  soothed  my  disordered 
senses  with  its  familiarity  and 
warmth.  Aunt  Charlotte  was 
at  my  bedside,  and  with  her  the 
doctor,  but  him  I  did  not 
recognise,  though  conscious 
before  dropping  off  again  of  a 
sweet,  pungent  odour  from  his 
presence  that  seemed  to  chime 
with  the  ruddy-grey  warmth  of 
the  kitchen. 

It  appears  he  was  only  await- 
ing this  short  spell  of  conscious- 
ness to  declare  me  free  from 
immediate  danger.  It  was 
sleep,  not  unconsciousness,  that 
I  had  fallen  into  now.  So  he 
explained.  There  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  shock  the 
matter  with  me,  he  said — shock 
and  the  congestion  of  the 
blood-vessels.  He  would  send 
a  liniment  for  the  bruised  neck. 
These  young  vagabonds  !  Well, 
Mr  Shirra's  son  evidently 
wasn't  to  die  on  the  gallows ! 
Ha !  ha !  Keep  him  quiet, 
though :  he  has  been  drenched, 
and  there  may  be  a  touch  of 
fever.  These  imps  of  mischief  ! 
And  her  son  the  ringleader!  Eh? 
Well,  like  .  .  .  He  tripped  awk- 
wardly upon  the  likeness  in 
mischief  of  father  and  son, 
and  saved  himself  with  the 
tag  that  boys  will  be  boys. 
Aunt  Charlotte,  relieved  by  his 


favourable  verdict,  fell  back  on 
the  ludicrous  side  of  the  acci- 
dent, which  she  pictured  with 
gusto,  and,  in  tears  herself,  sped 
him  laughing  down  the  stairs. 

She  was  still  shaken  between 
tears  and  laughter  when  there 
came  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
door.  She  composed  herself 
to  open  it,  thinking  this  must 
be  Aunt  Sarah,  to  whom  a 
messenger  had  been  sent  fly- 
ing ;  but,  instead,  it  was 
young  Charlotte  who  pushed  in, 
breathless. 

She  would  have  passed  into 
the  kitchen,  but  her  mother 
turned  her  into  the  front  room, 
on  the  sea.  The  girl  was 
breathing  hard,  waiting  pain- 
fully for  her  voice.  She  had 
heard  of  the  hanging,  her 
mother  supposed,  and  sought  to 
reassure  her.  "  There  is  nothing 
to  fear,"  she  said.  "  He  is  safe." 
The  girl's  eyes  asked,  who?  in 
amazejnent.  "  David  Shirra. 
He  is  sleeping  in  the  kitchen 
there,  on  your  own  bed.  Sleep- 
ing." She  pictured  the  scene 
again  for  the  girl,  beginning  at 
the  end  with  the  doctor's  assur- 
ance and  running  back  over  the 
alarming  steps,  with  a  ludicrous 
touch  for  each.  The  girl 
listened,  unheeding,  until  her 
voice  came  to  her,  and  then  she 
broke  in  with  her  own  story. 
"  She  had  met  David  Shirra 
in  the  woodyard.  Dave  had 
caught  him  there  and  marched 
him  off.  .  .  .  And  there  was  a 
letter.  .  .  .  David  Shirra  was 
marched  off  before  he  could  find 
it.  ...  She  had  promised  him 
to  look  for  it  and  deliver  it. 
She  found  it.  She  delivered  it. 
She  had  promised.  ...  It  was 
to  Mr  Stein,  in  the  Excise. 
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She  had  promised,  and  she 
delivered  it." 

Aunt  Charlotte  went  white  to 
the  lips,  but  she  kept  her  voice. 

"Well? "she  asked.     "  Well?" 

"Well,"  the  girl  repeated, 
and  was  silent.  She  did  not 
know  how  to  tell  what  she 
feared,  what  she  knew.  She 
fingered  her  belt  for  a  minute, 
silent,  choosing  her  words  for 
the  telling  of  her  story.  She 
was  face  to  face  with  the 
knowledge,  the  shadow  of  which 
was  the  shadow  on  her  grey 
eyes.  She  and  her  mother 
were  face  to  face  with  it,  and 
she  sought  some  way  of  escape 
for  them,  so  that  they  need  not 
meet,  mind  to  mind,  in  the  face 
of  it.  So  she  was  silent,  choos- 
ing her  words ;  and  her  mother 
waited,  a  sickening  fear  clutch- 
ing at  her  heart.  A  letter  to 
Mr  Shirra — that  was  relevant 
enough.  There  was  danger  in 
that,  a  danger  to  be  warded  off. 
What  was  that  floating  in  her 
mind  ?  Let  her  think  !  Brass 
buttons  .  .  .  yes  ...  on  that 
man  on  the  horse  as  she  flashed 
past  him  over  at  the  inn.  Hey  ! 
In  that  case  the  Coast-guard 
were  as  good  as  warned.  .  .  . 
If  only  she  knew  more  of  what 
the  girl  had  to  tell.  .  .  .  Why 
did  not  the  girl  speak? 

Behind  this  danger  rose  the 
horrible  fear.  Did  the  girl 
understand  the  danger  ?  Had 
they — not  Robin  only :  he  was 
a  man,  deep  in  his  father's  con- 
fidence —  but  the  others,  her 
children,  Charlotte  even — had 
they  too  learned  the  furtive 
secret  of  Rab's  waist-deep  ship  ? 
That  stabbed  her  pride;  and 
then,  overmastering  the  pain  of 
that  wound,  there  sprang  up  in 


her  a*fierce  jealousy  for  Rab  in 
the  hearts  of  her  children,  who 
could  not  have  known  him,  not 
loving  him,  as  she  did. 

She  must  learn  the  truth. 

"  What  said  Mr  Stein  ?  "  she 
asked,  so  commandingly  that 
Charlotte  ran  on  with  her  story 
afresh. 

"  He  came  running  after  me 
with  the  letter  open  in  his  hand. 
He  asked  me  how  I  came  by  it. 
I  told  him  Dave  Shirra  gave  it 
me  to  deliver.  He  inquired  of 
me  about  Mr  Shirra — Mr  Shirra 
is  down  in  the  town  to-day 
David  told  me  that." 

"  Yes." 

"I  saw  father." 

"Where?" 

"  In  the  woodyard.  They 
were  still  there." 

"They?" 

"  Father  and  another  man — 
a  stranger." 

"  Yes,  yes." 

"  Father's  away  to  Torrie.  I 
was  to  tell  you.  Particularly. 
He's  off  to  Torrie.  And  the 
stranger — he  is  downstairs,  in 
the  yard,  waiting.  It's  near 
dark  there.  I  brought  him 
along  the  hill,  and  in  by  the 
back  gate.  Father  told  me  to, 
and  to  tell* you.  And  we  are 
to  find  Robin,  and  this  man 
and  he — he  knows  what  must 
be  done.  .  .  .  They " 

She  was  stopped  by  a  sound 
of  feet  and  voices  on  the  stair. 

"Miss  Trail  .  .  .  and  Mr 
Shirra,  no  doubt,"  said  Aunt 
Charlotte. 

"  Well  ? "  she  cried  impa- 
tiently, as  there  was  a  loud 
rapping  on  the  house  door. 
"Well?" 

"  That's  all.     Oh  !  mother." 

With  averted  eyes,  but  with 
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a  world  of  affection  and  sym- 
pathy in  her  voice  and  action, 
the  girl  threw  herself  into  her 
mother's  arms.  For  a  moment 
Aunt  Charlotte  swayed  in  re- 
sponse. So  we  think ;  for  now 
Charlotte  and  I  can  bear  to 
search  her  mother's  heart  in 
memory,  with  reverence,  for  its 
great  passion.  The  next  mo- 
ment that  passion  reasserted 
itself;  burning  up  the  more 
fiercely  because  of  the  fuel  the 
girl  was  throwing  upon  it. 
They  pitied  her — her  children  ! 
Not  only  knew  what  she  knew 
and  feared,  but  knew  she  knew 
and  feared  it,  and  were  in  a 
conspiracy  of  silence  and  pity, 
to  shield  her,  seeking  to  shelter 
her  behind  the  ill,  and  the  ill- 
repute,  of  Rab,  their  father,  her 
husband,  the  man  she  loved ! 
Just  .because  she  was  a  woman 
of  such  divining  sympathy,  so 
swift  to  imagine  and  attach  her 
childrens'  mood  and  subtle  im- 
pulses, now  she  was  jealous  for 
Rab  in  their  hearts.  .  .  .  There 
was  the  knocking  repeated  on 
the  front  door.  Miss  Trail  stood 
on  the  other  side  of  it — that 
censorious  woman  !  Yet  she  at 
least  condemned  Rab  and  her 
together.  What  was  intoler- 
able to  her  now  was  acquittal 
gained  at  his  expense.  Her 
neighbours  acquitted  her  be- 
cause of  him.  Her  children 
did.  It  was  unjust.  If  she 
had  a  doubt  that  day  in  the 
bailie's  court  twenty  years  ago, 
had  she  not  banished  it  deliber- 
ately ?  And  throughout  these 
years,  when  doubt  had  become 
a  certainty,  was  it  not  open- 
eyed  that  she  had  kept  her  place 
at  his  side,  lived  with  him,  at  bed 
and  board,  become  the  mother 


of  his  children,  shared  his  con- 
fidence— yes,  she  would  per- 
suade herself  of  that,  shared 
his  innermost  heart.  And  she 
would  do  it  all  over  again.  In 
the  flaming  of  her  great  love 
she  saw  lit  up  the  divided  duty 
of  these  years,  and  was  justified 
in  the  choice  she  had  made.  If 
ever  she  had  looked  back  on 
the  road  she  had  come  with 
regret,  if  ever  she  had  dreamed 
of  her  ship  coining  home  with 
content,  she  thought  of  it  now 
only  as  a  reproach  to  her.  She 
would  no  longer  shelter  behind 
Rab's  ill-doing ;  she  would  dis- 
cover her  share  in  it !  There 
was  pride  as  well  as  love  in 
that  perhaps.  Her  pride  no 
longer  fought  her  love,  but 
joined  with  it  to  drive  her  on 
under  an  overmastering  pur- 
pose. Following  the  agitation 
which  my  hanging  escapade  and 
the  news  of  Mr  Stein's  letter 
had  caused  her,  this  revelation 
of  her  children's  pity  over- 
balanced her  emotions.  Rab 
was  in  danger :  her  place  was 
at  his  side.  This  kept  beating 
in  her  head — a  kind  of  noble 
madness.  Before  all  the  town, 
she  would  take  her  place  at  his 
side. 

Suddenly  tranquil  and  radi- 
ant in  her  great  resolve  of 
abnegation,  she  kissed  the 
head  bent  on  her  shoulder, 
and  disentangled  herself  from 
the  girl's  embrace. 

"Now,  let  these  folk  in. 
Take  them  in  beside  David," 
she  cried.  "I  know  your 
father's  plan :  I'll  see  to  it." 

At  the  words  the  girl  looked 
up  astonished  out  of  her  dis- 
tress. There  was  something 
in  them,  encountering  which 
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her  sensitive  nature  was  thrown 
back,  stunned;  something  in- 
explicable, something  at  the 
same  time  strong  and  true. 
The  truth  in  her  mother's 
words  was  like  a  naked  flame. 

The  only  thought  in  Aunt 
Charlotte's  mind  now  was  that 
the  time  was  flying  in  which 
she  must  convert  her  purpose 
into  action. 

"  Go.  Go  quickly,"  she  cried, 
striking  her  hands  together  in 
her  impatience ;  and  at  this 
note  in  her  voice  compelling 
obedience,  the  girl  opened  the 
door,  while  her  mother  with- 
drew into  the  dark  of  the 
passage.  Aunt  Sarah  was  in 
a  shrill  agitation,  all  tears  and 
temper.  My  father,  in  stolid 
gloom  and  anxiety,  listened  to 
her  outcries  without  a  word. 
They  followed  young  Charlotte 
into  the  kitchen,  and  her  mother 
passing  swiftly  through  the 
lobby  ran  down  the  stairs. 

What  happened  next  is  sur- 
mise only.  Charlotte  and  I 
have  woven  a  story  out  of  the 
strands  of  our  later  knowledge. 
Dirk  Dunlop  would  be  hanging 
back  in  the  shadow  of  the 
garden -wall,  as  the  girl  had 
left  him.  There  Aunt  Charlotte 
found  him.  Fate  was  making 
sport  of  these  two,  bringing 
them  together  as  strangers . 
now.  Neither  could  guess  the 
other's  identity.  To  each,  the 
other  was  only  an  element  in  a 
danger  from  which  escape  was 
to  be  sought.  Unless  by  some 
instinct  at  the  supreme  moment 
they  discovered  it,  they  could 
not  know  the  kindred  blood 
that  ran  in  their  veins. 

Aunt  Charlotte  must  have 
brought  Dirk  out  by  the  garden- 


gate  and  along  the  hill.  Some 
one,  it  appears,  saw  them  cross 
the  High  Street  at  the  narrow 
dark  point  beyond  the  harbour. 
Robin  was  one  of  a  group  of 
lads  and  lasses  dafnng  at  the 
sheltered  gable  of  the  "Sir 
Andrew  Wood."  She  knew 
where  to  find  him, — her  pas- 
sionate steps  led  her  true,  and 
she  signalled  him  forth.  A 
minute  or  two  later  half  a 
dozen  sailor  men,  conscious  of  a 
movement  in  the  basin  by  some 
animal  and  elemental  instinct, 
like  an  animal  when  a  strange 
foot  nears  its  lair,  emerged 
silent  from  doorways  round 
the  harbour,  and  watched  the 
woman  and  the  two  men  sail 
out  in  Cocked-hat  Nicholson's 
boat. 

Mr  Foster  was  walking  home 
along  by  Torrie  Town.  He, 
too,  had  his  Saturday,  when 
like  us  shore-rovers,  detaching 
himself  from  the  week's  round, 
he  lived  in  a  cloud-world  of 
his  own  imagining.  There  he 
breathed  a  finer  intellectual  air, 
and  laid  up  stores  of  moral 
energy  for  the  driving  of  his 
imperfect  mill  of  men.  When 
he  droppefl  from  it  to  earth 
again,  he  was  still  charged 
with  a  rarefied  temper,  and 
made  little  futile  efforts  to  rise, 
like  a  bird  with  a  wounded  wing. 
His  intimates  in  the  town,  not 
understanding  the  secret  of  his 
exaltation,  nor  perceiving  how 
remote  from  them  he  was,  saw 
only  the  added  touch  of  the 
grandiose  in  his  address,  the 
greater  high-steppingness  of  his 
speech,  and  smiled  at  what  they 
called  his  "week-end  manner." 

He  had  reached  the  junction 
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of  the  shore  and  the  landward 
roads  to  St  Brise.  The  wind 
had  fallen  with  the  sun,  but 
still  drove  angry  spray -laden 
blasts  along  the  coast.  As 
he  stood  in  unconscious  debate 
whether  to  brave  it  or  seek 
the  sheltered  highway,  he  was 
aware  of  a  figure  down  among 
the  rocks  to  the  east  of  him. 
He  recognised  it  as  Rab  Cuick, 
heedlessly,  with  a  mind  far 
above  a  tailor ;  yet  some  tension 
in  the  figure  straining  seawards 
caused  him  to  turn  with  it  and 
look.  God !  His  mind  came 
fluttering  down  lumpishly,  like 
a  sail  when  the  halyards  are 
slackened  away.  That  was  a 
boat  out  there  !  He  knew  noth- 
ing about  boats,  but  the  distress 
of  this  one  was  clamant.  It  was 
a  brown  speck  fighting  helpless- 
ly against  the  heaving  grey  of 
sea  and  sky  that  threatened 
to  engulf  it.  He  cleared  the 
spray  from  his  eyes,  and  he 
made  a  kind  of  physical  en- 
deavour to  clear  the  dreams 
out  of  his  mind,  to  fix  them 
on  the  boat.  Even  as  he  looked 
again  it  was  swallowed  up. 
Instinctively  he  turned  to  the 
figure  on  the  rocks  beyond  him 
to  share  with  him  the  shock 
of  that  sight. 

He  saw  Rab  climbing  over 
the  rocks.  To  his  amazement 
he  saw  him  strike  inland 
among  the  trees  and  disappear. 
He  ran  a  step  or  two  after  him, 
crying  his  name  aloud,  the 
wind  catching  the  sounds  and 
scattering  them.  Then  he 
stopped,  in  angry  helplessness. 
He  had  come  to  earth  with  a 
crash,  dashed  against  terrible 
physical  realities.  His  help- 
lessness was  intolerable.  A 
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moment  before  his  had  been 
the  faith  that  could  remove 
mountains.  Now,  powerless, 
he  was  calling  for  any  human 
companionship  in  the  know- 
ledge of  disaster.  He  stopped 
with  his  hand  still  raised  in 
consort  with  his  voice  after 
Eab.  And  then  some  sudden, 
swift,  divining  doubt  filled  him 
of  the  figure  stealing  away 
among  the  trees. 

He  turned  into  the  land- 
ward road,  and  made  all  speed 
for  St  Brise.  News  of  an 
accident  met  him  outside  the 
town.  The  farmers  driving 
out  from  market  were  scat- 
tering it  from  their  gigs,  like 
seed  with  both  hands.  At 
one  place  he  heard  it  told  that 
the  whole  Cook  family  had 
gone  down  in  Cocked -hat 
Nicholson's  boat,  "Perished" 
was  the  word  the  speaker  used, 
and  he  kept  reiterating  it : 
"all  perr-isshed,  all  perr-isshed. " 
Mr  Foster,  seeing  again  that 
figure  stealing  among  the  trees, 
set  him  right  about  Bab's 
safety  at  any  rate,  and  found 
himself  the  centre  of  a  gaping 
crowd,  like  a  common  gossip 
who  can  say,  "  I'll  tell  you : 
I  was  there,  and  saw't  happen." 
The  little  gentleman  drew  off 
in  a  nice  disgust,  and  hastened 
on  his  way  with  his  mouth 
closed. 

Within  the  narrow  entrance 
to  St  Brise,  the  clamour  of  the 
High  Street  assailed  him :  the 
crack  of  wheels  on  the  cause- 
way, and  the  complaining  echo 
of  it  among  the  pendent  house- 
fronts,  the  Saturday  -  night 
cries,  the  tramp-tramp  on  the 
pavement,  the  irregular  rhythm 
and  strident  note  of  it  all 
3K 
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clanging  with  rise  and  fall 
through  the  closes.  The  in- 
volved cross  -  streams  of  traf- 
fickers made  ceaseless  flicker 
in  the  transverse  glare  of 
the  windows,  through  which 
burghers  in  shirt-sleeves  could 
be  seen  hopping  about  behind 
their  counters,  with  the  air  of 
busy  birds  building  their  nests. 
Women,  marketing  in  a  pen- 
urious agitation,  their  arms 
full  of  brown -paper  bags  and 
parcels,  bustled  into  one 
another  in  the  doorways.  The 
shop -boys,  with  tucked  up 
aprons,  loaded  the  barrows 
at  the  gutter,  or  skidded  after 
the  urchins  who  jinked  one 
another  round  the  wheels. 
Working  -  men,  slack  -  kneed, 
with  clean  shiny  faces,  gathered 
in  groups  in  the  street  or 
daundered  along  it  in  week- 
end relaxation.  Lads  and 
lasses,  passing  in  two's  and 
three's,  hung  back  upon  ar- 
rested steps  to  fling  a  sally 
over  their  shoulders.  At 
Bobbie  Sand's  confection -shop 
the  bell  behind  the  door  made 
its  rasping  "  ping  -ping"  un- 
ceasingly, as  the  customers 
trooped  in  for  hot  pies  for  the 
evening  meal.  One  woman, 
as  Mr  Foster  passed,  gawsily 
sniffing  the  seasoned  fragrance 
steaming  from  her  basket, 
hung  upon  the  step  to  exchange 
a  last  word  on  this  "lament- 
able business."  A  loathing 
of  this  woman  possessed  him — 
a  physical  repulsion  from  these 
gaping  nostrils.  He  stepped 
from  the  pavement  on  to 
the  street,  with  his  hand 
raised  towards  her,  as  if  in 
deprecation. 

The  town  was  going  on  in  its 


comfortable,  customary  Satur- 
day-night way,  notwithstand- 
ing that  its  voice  ran  all  upon 
the  boat  swamped  at  Torrie. 

Mr  Foster  heard  the  news  as 
he  came  through  it — heard  it 
in  a  hundred  variants,  indeed. 
The  true  story  was  tossed  on 
a  sea  of  rumour,  like  the  boat 
he  had  seen  swallowed  up  in 
the  bay.  But  some  elements 
of  the  story  were  constant  in 
all  mouths.  Mrs  Cook  and  her 
boy  Robin  were  drowned, — 
they  and  a  stranger.  All 
tongues  wagged  round  the 
stranger:  a  sailor  of  course,  a 
foreign  sailor,  a  smuggler.  That 
was  his  ship  beyond  a  doubt 
that  had  skirted  the  Firth 
mouth  all  day.  But  what  was 
the  woman  doing  in  the  boat  ? 
It  was  a  smuggling  business : 
Rab's  record  made  it  easy  for 
them  to  determine  that.  But 
what  was  the  woman  doing  in 
it  ?  And  had  any  one  seen 
Rab,  by  the  way?  Where 
was  that  gentleman  hiding? 
Mr  Foster  heard,  and  kept  his 
lips  closed.  The  recollection  of 
the  gaping  crowd  that  had 
gathered  round  him  outside  St 
Brise,  when  it  was  known  that 
he  had  witnessed  the  accident, 
kept  his  lips  closed.  His  office 
brought  him  wonderfully  in 
contact  with  this  causeway 
world,  and  each  morning  he 
put  his  hand  to  the  rough 
work  of  it  which  fell  to  his 
share,  cunningly  and  conscien- 
tiously, but  in  a  defensive, 
ironic  temper  which  sent  him 
home  uncontaminated  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  He  was  not 
averse  from  the  pleasures  of 
life, — good  wines,  a  good  table, 
the  company  of  his  fellow- 
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men,  the  elegancies  and  the 
pleasures  of  life ;  but  he  sought 
them  in  a  few  families  of  his 
own  standing  in  the  town. 
He  sought  them  where  a 
gentleman  ought,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  seek  them  elsewhere. 
He  did  not  find  them  in  great 
measure  anywhere  in  St  Brise, 
indeed;  but  that  also  he  took 
as  matter  of  course.  Among 
the  things  that  Mr  Foster 
taught  us  was  that  superior 
persons  need  not  be  prigs.  If 
a  man  must  go  out  in  foul 
weather,  better  the  dirty  pave- 
ment than  the  dirtier  causey : 
Mr  Foster's  social  conscious- 
ness was  no  more  fastidious, 
and  no  less  assured,  than  that. 

He  kept  his  lips  closed  as 
he  came  through  the  town : 
he  was  Mr  Foster,  not  a 
causey  newsmonger.  Yet  he 
listened.  It  rather  shamed 
him  later  to  think  how  eager- 
ly he  had  mixed  with  this 
Saturday  -  night  crowd,  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  accosted  by 
folks  who  did  not  know  him, 
or  presumed  to  know  him  only 
because  he  thrashed  their  lad- 
dies, and  giving  civil  ear  to 
them  as  they  churned  the  mat- 
ter with  their  tongues.  Where 
was  Rab  Cuick?  And  what 
was  the  woman  doing  in  the 
boat?  Again  and  again,  and 
always  with  a  sense  of  angry 
doubt,  he  saw  that  figure 
stealing  among  the  trees  at 
Torrie.  The  vision  seemed  to 
hold  at  once  the  solution 
and  the  perplexity  of  that 
other  question.  A  great  moral 
discontent  kept  him  out  in  the 
street  searching  for  the  answer. 

He  turned  in  at  the  harbour 


and  walked  down  to  the  point 
of  the  pier  where  people  were 
hanging  about  waiting  for  con- 
firmation of  tidings  that  lacked 
no  certainty.  The  talk  there 
ran  on  whether  the  bodies 
would  be  found.  The  sea  pun- 
dits said  No.  The  tide  was 
flooding  when  the  boat  was 
swamped,  and  it  ran  strongly 
at  that  point.  The  natural 
fondled  a  hope  which  he  dis- 
played tearfully  from  group  to 
group.  He  had  been  balked  of 
my  corpse  earlier  in  the  day. 
"  Wassh — it — not — posshible — 
Mishter  —  Forshter  —  that  — 
some — o' — them — ss'ud — be — 
fund  ?  "  he  asked,  sidling  up 
to  the  Master.  Mr  Foster 
edged  away  from  him  without 
answering,  and  hastened  back 
to  the  harbour  -  head.  Under 
one  of  the  lamps  there  a  hor- 
rible old  man,  with  a  grey-blue 
jersey,  and  a  pudding-stone-like 
nose  beside  which  one  eye 
glowed  unwinkingly,  was  ha- 
ranguing an  audience  on  the 
causes  of  the  accident — "His 
version,  the  only  true  and 
authentik."  He  was  very 
drunk. 

"  I  was  at'owre  my  doorstep 
when  the  whillie-wha  sailed  oot 
o'  the  harbour,  and  I  saw  her, 
.  .  .  and  in  'dition  Capt'n  Gal- 
braith  he  said  to  me  aince,  an' 
Capt'n  Galbraith  was  th'mos 
schkilfu'  nauv'gator  'tween  here 
and  the  Port  o'  Lunnon.  .  .  . 
But  anon ! " 

He  pawed  the  air  gravely. 
His  hands  showed  blue  in 
the  lamplight  —  indigo  -  dyed. 
"  Blue  -  Thoombs  "  was  his  by- 
name. He  went  on — 

"  Young  Kobin  had  the  tiller ; 
t'other  chield  the  main-sheet. 
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The  deid  wumman — puir  lamb  ! 
— she  was  forrit.  It  was  blaw- 
ing  a  bit  doon  the  Firth,  an' 
the  tide  was  flooding.  Robin 
ran  her  doon  the  coast  —  ye 
think  so,  div  ye? — to  Torrie 
P'int  belikes  ?  —  jist  so.  ... 
And  in  the  nesty,  short  follow- 
ing sea  he  had  his  own  a-do's 
to  keep  her  from  getting  broad- 
side on,  an'  broachin'  to  ?  ... 
To  be  sure.  And  aff  Torrie 
P'int,  being  in  a  hurry  to  mak' 
the  ship,  Robin,  he  gybes.  .  .  . 
Poof  comes  the  wund  !  Whup  ! 
the  sail  is  roond !  Ower  she 
heels,  broadside  on,  her  boom 
deep  into  the  watter ! — and  it's 
all  away  wi'  them.  Her  sail 
fills,  and  down  she  goes !  A' 
in  a  clap !  .  .  .  Amen !  .  .  . 
Ye  think  so?  ...  Weel,  that 
wasn't  hit  ava  ! " 

He  looked  at  them  in  a 
solemn  derision,  the  single  eye 
glowing  solitary  in  the  lee 
of  that  conglomerate  nasal 
promontory. 

"  Come  to  me  for  the  facks," 
said  he  again.  "  Neyther  gybe 
nor  wear  —  for  why?  Becas 
they  bore  down  straicht  on  the 
ship  from  the  harbour-mouth, 
and  were  running  ashore  when 
they  were  swampit  at  Torrie 
P'int — for  why  ?  Becas  she  wis 
full  o'  water — for  why  ?  Becas 
— no,  she  didn't  ship  it,  if  you'll 
allow  me,  Mr  Shairp-nose — but 
becas  she  was  leaking — and — 
for  —  why?  Becas  that  set- 
me-up  fleegarie  gewgaw  o'  a 

cocked-hat  —  she  was  a  

Audmiral,  she  was  —  cam 
ploomp !  on  the  sandbank  in 
reaching  out  o'  the  harbour, 
and  sprung  a  bolt,  jist  as 
Capt'n  Galbraith,  schkilfu' 
nauv'gator,  said  to  me  sitting 


up  in  the  '  Sir  Awndra '  there 
when  he  said,  '  Blue,'  says 
he  .  .  ." 

The  crowds  in  the  street,  as 
they  passed  and  repassed  Rab's 
house,  stopped  in  front  of  it  to 
gaze  up  at  the  windows  behind 
which  the  drowned  woman  and 
her  boy  had  lived ;  so  that  Mr 
Foster  walking  away  from 
Blue's  harangue  had  to  slack- 
en his  pace  and  to  work  his 
way  through  the  block.  He 
caught  sight  of  David  Cook 
hanging  back  a  little  in  the 
close  -  mouth,  an  incongruous 
figure,  with  his  white  and 
tense  face  surmounted  still 
by  the  kepi  in  which  he  had 
played  the  colonel.  With  a 
wonderful  restraint  and  dignity, 
tipped  indeed  with  the  exag- 
geration which  touched  all  that 
family  did,  the  boy  was  answer- 
ing curious  and  sympathetic 
inquiries,  and  keeping  the  more 
pressing  from  mounting  to  the 
house-door. 

It  was  Dave  who  had  come 
running  upstairs  two  hours  be- 
fore with  the  terrible  tidings. 
He  had  signalled  Charlotte  out 
from  the  kitchen,  where  she 
sat  dumb  under  Aunt  Sarah's 
callous,  querulous  tongue,  re- 
volving that  inexplicable  trans- 
formation in  her  mother;  and 
in  the  dark  in  the  front  room 
on  the  sea,  holding  her  in  his 
arms  as  he  had  never  held  her 
before,  he  told  her  how  it  had 
bereaved  them.  Yet  even  in 
that  unspeakable  first  embrace 
of  brother  and  sister  in  the 
agony  of  their  greatest  loss, 
when  under  the  fiery  ordeal  the 
bud  of  their  young  affections 
burst  in  passionate  flower,  their 
minds  leapt  together  to  an 
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understanding  of  the  new  part 
that  was  required  of  them. 
They  were  quick-witted :  they 
had  come  through  the  hards  of 
childhood — the  mental  hards. 
They  knew  the  town,  and  al- 
ready in  anticipation  they  knew 
how  their  mother's  reputation 
would  be  shredded  on  its  teeth. 
That  had  been  their  concern 
while  she  was  living,  the  filial 
chivalry  that  caused  them  to 
make  it  so  preventing  them 
from  acknowledging  it  to  each 
other,  to  themselves  even.  Now 
that  she  was  dead  it  was  their 
trust.  The  girl  was  still  dis- 
solved in  doubt,  fearing  and 
resisting  that  impulse  of  her 
mother  which  she  could  not 
understand,  but  Dave  lifted 
her  to  assurance  on  strong 
arms.  His  saner,  coarser  sense, 
which  appraised  a  bit  smug- 
gling at  its  true  value,  accepted 
his  mother's  action  loyally, 
in  faith  unquestioning,  and 
wrapped  her  round  with  the 
masculine  tenderness  that  will 
keep  a  woman's  name  off  com- 
mon lips  even  in  admiration. 
So  in  their  unspoken  purpose 
Charlotte  had  gone  back  to  the 
kitchen  when  Dave  had  cleared 
it  of  lamenting  neighbours ; 
and  having  found  Tarn  and 
sent  him  to  the  pier -head  to 
await  the  latest  tidings  from 
the  pilot-boats  and  other  craft 
that  made  forlorn  search  in  the 
Bay,  he  took  his  stand  in  the 
close-mouth,  keeping  guard  on 
the  honour  of  the  house,  as 
he  felt  in  some  fine,  highly- 
coloured  way. 

Mr  Foster  knew  nothing  of 
this ;  but  in  some  mysterious 
manner  the  subtle  elements  in 
this  affair  were  impinging  upon 


his  fine  and  salted  sensibility,  as 
the  fine  and  subtle  elements  all 
around  us  do  constantly  con- 
verse with  single  and  spiritual 
minds.  And  so  it  was  that  a 
swift  divining  understanding  of 
the  true  mettle  in  Dave  Cook, 
playing  his  manful  part  in 
the  close-mouth,  assailed  him. 
Here,  he  recognised  by  a  sudden 
inspiration,  was  character  at  its 
higher  levels.  He  went  up  to 
the  boy  and  put  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder.  It  shows  how 
shaken  he  was. 

"  Admirable,  sir  !  "  he  said. 

Dave  was  startled  by  com- 
mendation from  that  grandilo- 
quent source,  but  the  true 
emotion  of  the  master  lit  his 
understanding.  He  bit  his  lip 
to  keep  his  tears  from  showing. 

"  My  sister  —  Charlotte  —  is 
upstairs,  sir." 

Mr  Foster  felt  a  sudden  up- 
lifting at  the  boy's  nobility. 
They  were  lifting  each  other 
into  spiritual  heights.  He  put  a 
hand  on  Dave's  shoulder  again 
in  recognition  of  the  unspoken 
request,  and  went  up  the  stairs. 

The  door  was  off  the  catch. 
Charlotte  and  Dave  felt  closer 
to  each  other  with  it  so.  When 
Mr  Foster  pushed  it  open  and 
entered,  Aunt  Sarah's  voice 
came  to  him  from  the  kitchen 
in  a  high  affrighted  "Who's 
there ! " 

"Oh!  Mr  Foster,  I'm  re- 
lieved," she  cried  when  she  saw 
him.  "I  knew  it  couldn't  be 
the  nurse — I've  sent  Mr  Shirra 
for  a  nurse,  though  where  he's 
to  get  one  Heaven  only  knows 
— and  I  was  terrified  it  was 
them  bringing  up  the  bodies. 
.  .  .  D'ye  think  they'll  find 
them — and  bring  them  up  here  ? 
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I  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  them 
—  dripping  wet,  the  clothes 
washed  off  them  maybe.  ..." 
She  flung  up  her  hands. 
"  Couldn't  they  take  them  to 
the  police-office,  couldn't  they? 
Or  there's  the  model-lodging, 
just  beside  the  harbour?  .  .  ." 
She  ran  on  upon  this  in  her 
callous  shrill  voice,  not  giving 
Mr  Foster  a  chance  to  speak. 
His  gorge  was  rising. 

"David's  in  here,"  she  cried. 
She  made  a  little  run  into  my 
room  and  ran  back  again.  "  It 
was  kind  of  you  to  come. 
These  scoundrels  of  boys — that 
scoundrel  of  a  boy,  Dave  Cook 
— nearly  hanged  him.  .  .  .  All 
wet  and  damp  through  wi'  spray, 
.  .  .  and  now  he's  in  a  fever  of 
course — delirious — and  the  doc- 
tor won't  let  us  move  him. 
And  I  must  stay  here  unless  his 
father  find  a  nurse  for  him. 
Here!  Here!"  She  flung 
round  her  hands  in  token  of 
the  disreputable  walls  within 
which  she  found  herself. 

"...  What's  the  truth  of 
this  discreditable  story  ? "  she 
cried  next,  dropping  into  a 
calmer  voice  of  malice.  "For 
discreditable  it  is,  without  a 
doubt.  Though  I've  heard  no 
particulars.  I  always  doubted 
that  woman — al-ways  !  What 
was  she  doing  in  a  boat  ?  Eh  ? 
And  where  was  Rab  Cuick, 
I  would  like  to  know  ?  Where 
is  he?  Why  is  he  not  here — 
though  if  he  come  in,  out  I  go. 
It's  bad  enough  to  be  here — but 
I'll  do  my  duty  by  Grace's 
child.  To  the  last.  .  .  .  But 
not  with  him  here  .  .  ." 

"He,  the  pimpernel,  hides  in 
ill  weather,"  said  Mr  Foster, 
suddenly  striking  out  for  him- 


self the  truth  about  Rab  in  his 
anger  and  disgust  at  this 
woman. 

Some  of  the  wrath  and  indig- 
nation in  his  words  smote  her 
and  silenced  her.  My  voice 
was  raised,  deliriously.  I  was 
d'own  on  the  shore  again  that 
first  day  with  Charlotte  when 
she  told  me  of  the  call  of  the 
sea-witch.  "  Do  you  hear  him 
wandering — nonsense,  all  about 
the  sea  and  sailing.  Nonsense 
that  he  learned  here,  in  this 
house,  from  these  folk,"  she 
cried  shrilly,  recollecting  her 
grievances  afresh.  She  ran  in 
to  me,  fluttering  over  me,  feel- 
ing my  head  and  my  pulse  in 
her  agitation.  "Will  you  come 
and  see  him  ?  "  she  cried  out  to 
him. 

"Where  is  Charlotte  Cook— 
the  girl  ?  "  he  answered  her. 

She  stepped  out  into  the 
kitchen,  looking  at  him  in  sharp 
surprise.  Her  eyes  went  be- 
yond him,  and  he  turned  at  the 
fling  of  her  head.  Charlotte 
was  in  the  doorway. 

The  girl  came  forward  and 
shook  hands  with  him,  all  com- 
posed. She  had  heard  him  ask 
for  her,  so  she  supposed  he  had 
come  to  see  her.  In  her  mind 
she  associated  his  visit  with  that 
to  be  expected  from  the  clergy- 
man, who  came  to  tell  folks  the 
worst,  and  condole  and  pray, 
and  went  home  again  to  his 
own  unherried  household.  Dave 
and  she  had  told  each  other  the 
worst.  But  she  would  listen  to 
him — that  was  all  in  the  part 
they  had  to  play. 

Mr  Foster,  preternaturally 
sensitive,  felt  what  was  in  her 
mind.  He  was  filled  with  a 
fresh  disgust — this  time  for  the 
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clergyman's  office.  He  wasn't 
an  official  breaker-of-bad-news, 
or  offerer-up  of  prayers.  Yet 
he  had  accepted  the  office  of 
consoler,  and  the  girl  was  wait- 
ing for  him  to  speak.  And 
there  was  Miss  Trail  looking 
on  and  listening.  He  fumed 
at  his  false  position. 

Aunt  Sarah  was  calling  him 
again  to  come  and  listen  to  my 
nonsensical  ravings.  He  put  a 
hand  on  Charlotte's  arm,  and  she 
followed  Aunt  Sarah  with  him. 

"  The  sea's  a  witch,  and  if  she 
wave  her  wand  for  you  to  come, 
you  maun  go,  though  you  never 
rest  by  a  fireside  again." 

"  Hearken  to  him ! "  cried 
Aunt  Sarah  querulously. 

"  Robin  Cook's  bewitched  : 
he's  just  waiting  till  Cocked- 
hat  Nicholson's  boat's  ready, 
and  he'll  be  off,  .  .  .  and  Aunt 
Charlotte  and  all  of  us;  .  .  . 
we  are  going  to  sail  for  the 
Happy  Islands." 

The  girl  grew  rigid  under 
Mr  Foster's  hand.  He  drew 
her  into  the  kitchen.  "  She 


has  reached  them,"  he  whis- 
pered to  her,  almost  ashamedly. 

The  tenderness,  the  confusion, 
the  confidence  in  her  under- 
standing and  high  level  of  feel- 
ing, filled  the  girl  with  a  great 
and  surprising  emotion. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.  She 
put  her  hand  in  his,  and  looked 
at  him  with  a  wonderful  under- 
standing out  of  her  full  eyes. 

Aunt  Sarah  saw  and  heard. 
She  stood  silent  in  angry  per- 
plexity, vainly  groping  for  the 
secret  of  their  correspondence. 

"  Good-night,"  he  said  to  her, 
shaking  hands. 

"Thank  you," — she  repeated 
the  girl's  words  mechanically. 

At  the  door  he  stopped, 
hesitating.  Then,  with  a  con- 
scious eye  upon  Aunt  Sarah 
still — venial  weakness,  surely 
— he  stepped  back  into  the 
kitchen  and  kissed  Charlotte 
on  her  brow. 

Aunt  Sarah  flung  up  her 
hands  at  the  sight.  And 
therein  Aunt  Charlotte  was 
vindicated. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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LI    HUNG-CHANG. 


BY    ALEXANDER    MICHIE. 


VOLUMINOUS  comments  in 
the  press  on  the  life  and  death 
of  a  Chinese  public  man  prove 
the  large  place  he  filled  in  the 
history  of  our  times ;  while  the 
disjointed  memoirs,  largely 
made  up  of  undigested  scraps 
of  conversation,  and  flavoured 
here  and  there  by  the  obvious 
disappointment  of  interviewers 
who  came  to  shear  and  de- 
parted shorn,  show  that  an 
interval  of  time  must  yet 
elapse  before  a  coherent  esti- 
mate can  be  formed  of  the  man 
and  the  statesman,  Li  Hung- 
chang.  If  even  good-natured 
caricatures  leave  on  the  mind 
an  impression  of  something 
lacking  to  a  complete  por- 
traiture, how  much  more  a 
picture  that  is  inimical  by 
intention.  For  it  is  not 
through  the  medium  of  vitu- 
peration that  a  public  char- 
acter can  be  seen  in  its  just 
proportions,  whether  his  name 
be  Li  Hung  -  chang,  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  Alfred  Milner, 
or  Paul  Kruger.  In  the  case 
of  a  statesman  of  a  race  which 
those  who  have  the  best  means 
of  knowing  admit  to  be  incom- 
prehensible to  outsiders,  the 
application  of  our  Western 
criteria  is  certain  to  mislead; 
and  the  facetious  effort  to 
follow  that  rule  of  contraries 
which  is  popularly  held  to  be 
the  key  of  the  Chinese  enigma 
does  not  correct,  but  covers  one 
error  by  another  still  greater. 
An  impossible  mixture  of  these 


two  methods  could  only  result 
in-  such  contradictory  comments 
as  those  with  which  the  daily 
papers  have  been  so  extensively 
supplied.  Qualities  which  would 
be  applauded  in  a  British  states- 
man are  held  up  to  moral  odium 
when  exemplified  in  a  Chinese, 
and  an  officious  tribunal  is  set 
up  which  passes  judgment  with- 
out the  least  reserve  on  proceed- 
ings with  which  it  can  at  best 
be  only  superficially  acquainted. 
All  this  is  in  the  day's  work, 
and  apparently  hurts  nobody. 
"Apparently,"  only,  for  it  may 
have  an  obscuring  effect  on  our 
faculty  for  observing  events 
which  closely  concern  our  own 
country's  welfare.  When,  for 
instance,  we  are  confidently  as- 
sured that  Li  Hung-chang  made 
himself  the  tool  of  Russia,  and 
consequently  the  enemy  of  Eng- 
land, we  are  not  only  asked  to 
believe  a  double  proposition  d 
priori  improbable,  but  are  led 
by  a  false  scent  away  from  our 
proper  goaj — viz.,  the  historic 
truth  which  would  be  service- 
able to  us  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  national  interests.  To 
flatter  our  optimistic  self-love, 
and  to  cover  our  own  egregi- 
ous blunders,  we  are  taught 
to  believe  that  our  impotence 
in  the  Far  East  has  been  due, 
not  to  indifference  on  the 
part  of  our  own  Government 
or  to  the  incompetence  of  their 
agents,  but  to  the  Macchiave- 
lian  intrigues  of  a  solitary  old 
man  with  one  foot  in  the  grave. 
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Were  it  true,  such  a  confession 
might  well  make  us  despair  of 
our  country's  fortunes;  for  never 
was  there  a  more  abject  lament 
than  the  cry  of  defeat  which 
we  too  frequently  hear,  and  not 
alone  in  China — Nous  sommes 
trahis  !  This  is  taking  hold  of 
the  wrong  end  of  the  stick. 
Instead  of  whimpering  over  the 
unscrupulousness  of  our  enemies, 
our  business  is  to  beat  them; 
and  if  we  cannot  do  that,  self- 
respect  should  impose  silence 
upon  us.  If  the  maintenance 
of  our  position  in  the  world 
depended  upon  our  being  able 
to  bring  foreign  statesmen,  with 
their  craft  and  strategy,  into 
line  with  what  we  may  from 
time  to  time  consider  to  be  our 
national  interest,  we  should 
indeed  be  in  a  parlous  state. 
Happily,  we  have  only  an  ob- 
jective concern  with  those  out- 
side forces.  The  safeguarding 
and  wellbeing  of  our  Empire 
depend  not  on  the  methods  or 
character  of  aliens  in  either 
hemisphere,  but  solely  on  the 
spirit  and  the  intelligence  of 
our  Government  and  people. 

Without  in  any  way  presum- 
ing to  anticipate  the  verdict  of 
history  on  the  part  played  by 
the  deceased  Chinese  statesman 
in  the  evolution  or  revolution 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  a  few 
salient  features  in  Li's  career 
may  not  unprofitably  engage 
our  attention.  Not  the  least 
remarkable  of  these  was  his 
indomitable  industry  ;  and  here, 
if  we  are  to  apply  Western 
standards  at  all,  we  should 
have  to  allow  that  the  labours 
of  European  officials  are  but 
child's  play  compared  with 
those  of  the  Chinese.  Nor  is 


it  only  the  quantity  but  the 
infinite  diversity  of  work, 
coupled  with  direct  personal 
responsibility  for  all  the  con- 
sequences of  errors,  both  of 
omission  and  commission,  which 
weighs  upon  the  Chinese  official, 
and  constantly  paralyses  his 
action.  He  has  no  period  of 
relaxation,  no  week-end,  no 
summer  holiday,  no  retirement 
except  under  disgrace  or  the 
plea  of  some  insupportable  mal- 
ady, and  the  only  place  of  rest 
to  which  he  looks  forward  is 
the  grave.  Six  months  ago 
Li  Hung-chang  was  antici- 
pating this  termination  to  his 
labours  with  calm  and  almost 
cheerful  expectancy.  No  doubt 
much  of  the  work  undertaken 
by  Li  was  self-imposed,  and  the 
task  he  set  himself  was  so 
gigantic  that  a  larger  experi- 
ence of  the  world  would  have 
shown  him  it  was  quite  beyond 
his  power,  or  indeed  that  of  any 
mortal  man.  But  whatever  the 
inspiration,  his  labours  were, 
without  doubt,  continued  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  his  physical 
endurance.  There  was  no  shirk- 
ing, and  in  the  midst  of  it  all 
he  made  it  a  point  to  find  time 
to  see  every  stranger  who  could 
make  out  a  decent  pretext  for 
an  interview.  Such  inter- 
views became  a  feature  in  his 
scheme  of  life  :  he  used  them  as 
a  means  of  education.  Having 
a  retentive  memory,  he  was  able 
to  balance  the  sayings  of  one 
foreigner  against  another,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  what  he  sup- 
posed was  a  residuum  of  un- 
coloured  fact.  He  was,  of 
course,  mistaken  in  this  seem- 
ingly reasonable  calculation,  for 
he  comprehended  the  European 
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spirit  as  little  as  the  best- 
informed  European  compre- 
hends the  Chinese,  and  thus  he 
lacked  the  faculty  of  true  assimi- 
lation where  foreign  matters 
were  concerned.  Moreover, 
among  his  streams  of  visitors 
there  was  seldom  one  who  was 
concerned  to  tell  him  the  simple 
truth  :  they  had  their  several 
axes  to  grind,  and  plied  that 
occupation  to  the  best  of  their 
skill  during  the  hour  or  more 
which  was  freely  accorded  to 
them,  being  much  disconcerted 
when  the  great  man  turned 
their  inquisitorial  weapons  upon 
themselves.  It  was  character- 
istic of  Li  that,  however  busy 
he  might  be,  he  never  allowed 
his  visitor  to  perceive  the  least 
sign  of  preoccupation  as  long 
as  he  had  anything  to  say. 
When  I  saw  him  in  Peking  six 
months  ago — while  in  the  throes 
of  an  unequal  contest  with 
eleven  clamant  Powers,  each 
demanding  in  tones  louder  than 
another  "  your  money  or  your 
life  "  —  having  compunctions 
about  fatiguing  him  in  his  feeble 
state  of  health,  after  an  hour 
and  a  half's  talk  I  wished  to 
take  leave;  but  he  begged  me 
not  to  hurry  away,  assuring 
me  that  it  was  a  positive  re- 
laxation to  be  able  to  converse 
freely  with  one  who  had  no 
demands  to  make  upon  him. 
It  is  pleasant  indeed  to  re- 
member that  I  then  saw  the 
old  man,  humanly  speaking,  at 
his  best,  his  rugged  features 
softened  into  the  calm  of  one 
who  had  fought  the  fight  and 
was  only  waiting  to  lay  down 
his  weapons  and  be  at  peace. 
The  feeling  on  both  sides  that 
it  was  for  the  last  time  lent 


a  touch  of  pathos,  and  even 
solemnity,  to  the  interview. 
Though  I  had  been  warned 
that  his  infirmities  prevented 
him  from  standing  up,  he  not 
only  rose  to  receive  me,  but 
insisted  upon  escorting  me  to 
the  door,  with  an  empressement 
never  shown  by  him  before. 
I  could  not  wish  to  take  leave 
of  any  friend  in  a  happier  or 
more  charitable  frame  of  mind. 

Of  the  subject-matter  of  Li's 
daily  labours  a  fragmentary 
recapitulation  will  suffice  to 
indicate  their  scope.  He  was 
not  known  to  foreigners,  and 
very  little  to  Chinese,  up  to  the 
age  of  forty,  when,  being  an 
official  in  the  province  of 
Kiangsu,  where  the  Taiping 
rebellion  was  raging  at  its 
hottest,  he  assumed  an  active 
part  in  its  suppression.  Hav- 
ing been  previously  a  captive 
in  the  insurgent  armies,  during 
which  time  he  saved  his  life  by 
placing  his  pen  at  the  disposal 
of  the  illiterate  chiefs,  he  was 
better  acquainted  with  the 
organisation  and  methods  of 
the  insurgents  than  any  of 
his  official  colleagues.  The  ex- 
perience so  gained,  joined  to 
his  natural^ability,  soon  brought 
him  into  prominence  in  the  pro- 
vincial government. 

His  military  and  civil  ad- 
ministration during  those  years, 
his  campaign  in  different  pro- 
vinces in  suppressing  local  re- 
bellions, are  among  the  best 
known  of  his  achievements ;  and 
albeit  the  record  as  presented 
to  English  readers  is  obscured 
by  a  cloud  of  legendary  fictions, 
which  are  constantly  repeated, 
gathering,  like  Fame,  strength 
in  the  process,  yet  the  main 
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outlines  stand  out  tolerably 
clear.  It  is  not,  however, 
these  exploits,  although  they 
placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  executive  officials  of  the  em- 
pire, that  specially  distinguishes 
Li  Hung-chang  from  his  con- 
temporaries. It  was  rather 
the  practical  conclusion  he  drew 
from  the  proved  impotence  of 
the  empire,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  foreign  occupation  of  the 
capital.  Other  statesmen,  no 
doubt,  combining  intelligence 
with  patriotism,  said  to  them- 
selves, "  This  must  not  happen 
again,"  and  to  give  effect  to 
this  resolution  advocated  the 
reorganisation  of  the  defences 
of  the  country.  But  the  burden 
of  this  enterprise  fell  upon  Li. 
He  alone  carried  it  into  prac- 
tical effect,  according  to  the 
light  that  was  in  him,  and 
made  it  in  fact  the  main  busi- 
ness of  his  life  during  his  years 
of  vigour.  Having  learned,  as 
he  naturally  supposed,  the 
secret  of  the  foreigners'  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  China,  and 
the  idea  having  taken  complete 
possession  of  him,  he  set  him- 
self diligently  to  acquire  the 
means  by  which  the  foreigners 
had  shown  themselves  so  power- 
ful. His  personal  intercourse 
with  General  Gordon  during 
the  suppression  of  the  Taiping 
rebellion  afforded  him  real 
insight  into  foreign  methods 
of  warfare,  while  the  example 
of  Gordon  himself  applied  the 
needful  stimulus  which  set  his 
plans  in  motion.  He  saw,  in 
fact,  that  drill,  discipline,  and 
modern  weapons  were  the 
primary  essentials  of  an  army. 
He  had  also  seen  the  ubi- 
quitous foreign  gunboat,  and 


deduced  therefrom  the  im- 
portance of  floating  batteries. 
Antiquated  coast  defences, 
having  shown  themselves  use- 
less, must  also  be  recon- 
structed, extended,  and  armed 
with  the  newest  Western  artil- 
lery. In  short,  the  problem  as 
it  presented  itself  to  Li  was  to 
build  up  an  army,  a  navy,  and 
a  chain  of  coast  fortresses  on 
the  model  of  those  possessed  by 
foreign  nations.  But  to  accom- 
plish all  this  among  a  people 
wholly  indifferent  to  such  mat- 
ters, under  a  Government  whose 
ignorance  was  worse  than  blank, 
in  that  their  minds  were  pre- 
occupied with  fantastic  notions 
as  to  the  outer  world,  and 
under  the  criticism  of  a  whole 
army  of  literates  whose  know- 
ledge of  affairs  was  derived  from 
semi-fabulous  legends  thousands 
of  years  old,  was  indeed  a 
labour  of  Hercules.  It  would 
have  been  so  even  had  the 
protagonist  had  a  chorus  at 
his  back,  whereas  it  is  a 
singular  feature  of  Li  Hung- 
chang's  career  that  he  never 
had  a  party,  and  scarcely  a 
friend,  except  among  his  own 
prottg6s.  As  to  his  family,  it 
is  questionable  whether  they 
were  more  of  a  help  or  a  hin- 
drance to  him  :  in  this  he  shared 
the  common  lot  of  his  country- 
men. Looked  at  askance  as  a 
revolutionary  who  was  leading 
the  country  away  from  its 
ancient  traditions  into  unknown 
paths,  he  never,  in  fact,  re- 
ceived any  encouragement  in 
his  innovating  policy  except 
from  the  Empress  -  Dowager, 
the  most  enlightened  of  the 
Imperial  family.  Those  pro- 
fessional critics,  the  Censors, 
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whose  fear -inspiring  influence 
so  often  paralyses  the  action 
of  Chinese  officials,  had  never 
aught  but  evil  to  say  of  Li. 
And  it  has  been  remarked,  as 
proof  either  of  parsimony  or 
indifference,  that  Li  Hung- 
chang  never  "squared"  these 
gentry,  as  is  the  custom  of 
mandarins  who  have  occasion 
to  dread  their  denunciations. 
The  attempt  to  reorganise  the 
defences  of  the  empire  in  the 
face  of  such  opposing  forces 
was  really  hopeless,  the  wonder 
being  not  that  the  scheme  should 
have  aborted,  but  that  even 
the  preliminary  steps  should 
have  been  taken.  Let  us 
transfer  the  case  to  our  own 
country,  and  imagine  how 
many  Boards  of  Admiralty, 
how  many  Boards  of  War, 
National  Defence  Leagues, 
Navy  Leagues,  Royal  Commis- 
sions, &c.,  would  be  neces- 
sary to  revolutionise  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  services,  and 
then  consider  what  chances 
the  ablest  man  in  a  country 
like  China  could  have  fighting 
the  battle  single-handed  with 
all  these  auxiliary  organisa- 
tions, and  many  other  influ- 
ences which  could  be  named, 
arrayed  against  him.  That 
Li  Hung  -  chang's  enterprise 
must  have  failed  on  general 
grounds  is  therefore  certain 
enough ;  at  what  particular 
points  it  broke  down  and  for 
what  reasons  I  have  myself 
faintly  indicated,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  pages  of  '  Maga ' 
and  otherwise.  At  what  epoch 
in  his  career  the  reformer  him- 
self became  disillusioned  it  is 
impossible  to  say :  probably 
the  process  was  a  gradual  one, 


coinciding  with   the  failure  of 
physical  strength. 

The  portion  of  Li's  great 
schemes  which  came  more 
directly  under  the  .eye  of 
foreigners  was  of  course  the 
navy,  built  up  on  English 
lines,  with  an  English  instruc- 
tor, and  officered  by  students 
in  English  schools.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  that  department 
that  we  naturally  look  for 
those  causes  of  failure  which 
come  most  easily  within  the 
range  of  Western  apprehension. 
They  reached  a  climax  in  1890, 
in  the  cabal  among  the  cap- 
tains, which  Li  was  either  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  control, 
whereby  the  English  instructor, 
Captain  Lang,  R.N.,  was  in- 
trigued out  of  the  Chinese 
navy.  That  successful  plot 
sealed  the  doom  of  the  service, 
which  thenceforth  deteriorated 
rapidly,  until  it  became  mere 
food  for  powder.  When  these 
things  happened  Li  Hung- 
chang  was  told  very  plainly 
the  fatal  consequences  which 
must  ensue,  and  it  is  probable 
enough  that  he  himself  foresaw 
the  collapse,  and  that  the  dis- 
heartening foresight  caused  him 
to  relax  in  his  endeavours  to 
raise  the  fleet  to  a  state  of 
efficiency.  But  while  the  navy 
was  neglected,  great  efforts  con- 
tinued to  be  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  fortifying  the  coast : 
there  were  motives  at  work 
there  which  did  not  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  ships.  The 
ancillary  services,  such  as  the 
military  and  naval  schools  and 
the  medical  department,  were 
also  carried  on  with  as  much 
apparent  zeal  as  they  had  ever 
been.  The  medical  school,  in 
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particular,  at  Tientsin  received 
a  new  impetus  and  was  granted 
a  full  official  status  about  the 
period  when  Captain  Lang 
resigned  his  commission ;  and 
the  manner  of  it  threw  an 
interesting  sidelight  on  the 
Chinese,  or  at  least  Li's,  way 
of  doing  things,  and  in  par- 
ticular on  the  terms  of  easy 
intercourse  which  he  main- 
tained with  the  missionary 
bodies.  The  so-called  "Vice- 
roy's Hospital "  had  been 
"  run "  by  Dr  Mackenzie  of 
the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety with  most  satisfactory 
results.  On  the  sudden  death 
of  Dr  Mackenzie  in  1888,  the 
Viceroy  appointed  his  own 
physician,  Dr  Andrew  Irwin, 
to  superintend  the  hospital 
and  the  medical  school,  while 
the  Missionary  Society  ap- 
pointed one  of  their  own 
men.  There  was  a  deadlock; 
neither  would  yield :  the  whole 
hospital  scheme  had  to  be 
remodelled ;  and  a  question 
about  the  property  not  un- 
naturally followed  between 
the  Viceroy  and  the  London 
Mission.  The  principals  fail- 
ing to  come  to  an  agreement, 
the  case  was  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  two  Europeans, 
one  being  an  English  mission- 
ary, who  made  an  award  with- 
out calling  in  an  umpire.  The 
severance  of  the  tie  between  Li 
Hung-chang  and  the  London 
Mission  was  thus  effected  in  a 
way  honourable  to  both  parties.1 


In  addition  to  those  labours 
which  I  have  ventured  to  call 
self-imposed,  because  they  were 
initiated  solely  by  himself,  Li 
Hung-chang,  in  his  capacity  of 
Superintendent  of  Trade,  was 
kept  incessantly  occupied  with 
commercial  questions  of  all 
kinds  affecting  the  northern 
ports  of  China,  and  it  was  this 
that  brought  him  in  constant 
contact  with  foreign  officials 
and  merchants.  For  this  office 
Li  was  particularly  well  quali- 
fied, having  a  great  capacity 
for  business  and  a  sympathy 
with  traders,  ship-owners,  and 
so  forth,  quite  different  from 
the  common  run  of  Chinese 
officials.  He  himself  was  a 
trader  in  his  way,  having 
initiated  a  great  native  steam- 
ship company  which  is  still  in 
full  activity  on  the  coast  and 
rivers  of  China ;  also  a  tele- 
graph system,  with  ramifica- 
tions which  extend  throughout 
the  empire,  the  coal-mines  of 
Tongshan,  and  the  pioneer  rail- 
ways of  North  China. 

Of  all  these  operations  the 
Western  public  can  form  ra- 
tional estimates;  but  a  large 
part  of  the  work  and  respon- 
sibility of  Li  Hung-chang  was 
purely  domestic  and  territorial, 
and  therefore  out  of  the  pur- 
view of  foreign  observers.  He 
was  the  governor  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Province,  contain- 
ing a  nominal  population  of 
18,000,000,  not  all  of  the  most 
law  -  abiding  character.  The 


1  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  publication  in  a  catchpenny  album  trad- 
ing on  the  horrors  of  last  year,  containing  views  of  China  with  appropriate  letter- 
press, of  a  representation  of  "the  Christian  hospital  at  Tientsin,  first  patronised 
and  then  confiscated  by  a  heathen  Viceroy. "  It  is  fair  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society  to  say  that  they  emphatically  repudiate  the  statements  contained  in  that 
publication. 
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functions  of  this  office  necessi- 
tated residence  for  a  portion 
of  the  year  at  the  provincial 
capital,  Paoting-fu,  far  in  the 
interior;  but  the  fear  of  a  ris- 
ing during  the  winter  months 
when  the  sea-communications 
were  blocked  by  ice  caused  so 
much  pressure  to  be  put  on 
the  Viceroy,  both  by  natives 
and  by  the  foreign  residents, 
that  for  a  good  many  years 
he  remained  permanently  in 
Tientsin  while  the  territorial 
administration  was  carried  on 
by  his  deputies  at  Paoting. 
But  whether  at  the  one  place 
or  the  other,  Li  always  took 
effective  measures  to  keep  the 
peace  within  his  jurisdiction. 
During  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Chih-li  no  rising  against 
foreigners,  whether  mission- 
aries or  other,  was  allowed 
to  take  place;  and  considering 
the  turbulent  reputation  of  the 
populace,  and  the  outrages  of 
which  they  had  previously  been 
guilty,  this  fact  attests  the 
efficiency  of  Li  Hung-chang's 
administration. 

But  after  all,  it  is  chiefly 
in  his  political  character  that 
Li  has  made  a  figure  in  the 
world.  His  position  in  the 
state  was  quite  anomalous,  for 
while  the  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  foreign  Powers 
was  carried  on  officially  by 
the  Board  established  for  that 
purpose  in  Peking,  of  which 
Li  Hung-chang  was  not  even 
a  member  until  after  his  dis- 
grace, no  decision  was  ever 
taken  by  the  Tsungli  -  yamen* 
without  the  approval  of  the 
Viceroy.  His  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Trade  conferred 


upon  him  direct  authority  on 
the  questions  which  chiefly 
occupied  the  foreign  consular 
and  diplomatic  bodies,  in  the 
treatment  of  which  the  action 
of  the  Peking  Board  was 
habitually  evasive.  This  ab- 
normal state  of  affairs  was 
naturally  irritating  to  the 
foreign  Ministers,  who  were 
doomed  to  transact  business 
with  an  irresponsible,  or  at  all 
events  unresponsive,  Board  in 
Peking,  while  the  real  executive 
authority  was  wielded  by  pro- 
vincial rulers,  not  only  in  the 
province  of  Chih-li,  but  also  on 
the  Yangtsze  and  in  Canton. 
The  position  of  Li  Hung-chang 
in  particular  came  to  be  very 
much  resented  by  the  foreign 
representatives  in  the  capital — 
by  none  more  so  than  by  the 
British  Ministers.  Sir  Harry 
Parkes,  who  stood  up  for  strict 
orthodoxy  in  all  things,  kicked 
against  the  false  position  in 
which  the  diplomatic  body  was 
placed,  but  his  life  was  cut 
short  before  he  had  time  to 
effect  any  change.  Meantime 
more  than  one  of  his  colleagues, 
seeking  what  was  practical 
rather  than  "what  was  legiti- 
mate, one  » after  another  paid 
their  court  to  Li  Hung-chang, 
and  made  visits  also  to  the 
southern  viceroys,  which  they 
seemed  to  find  conducive  to  the 
furtherance  of  their  business. 

As  the  actual,  though  un- 
official, adviser  to  the  throne, 
Li  Hung-chang  has,  not  always 
unfairly,  been  held  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  Government, 
especially  in  its  relations  to 
foreign  countries,  during  a  whole 
generation ;  and  it  is  therefore 
an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry 
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what  that  policy  has  been.  It 
has  seemed  to  pass  through 
several  phases,  and  it  must  be 
owned  presents  a  confused  pic- 
ture to  the  observer.  Li  in  par- 
ticular has  been  held  representa- 
tive of  all  that  is  tortuous,  wily, 
intriguing,  and  so  forth,  while 
in  po.int  of  fact  if  we  regard 
his  career  in  broad  outline  his 
central  aim  appears  to  be  simple 
enough.  He  was  a  pilot  "whose 
business  was  to  keep  the  ship  off 
the  rocks.  In  order  to  do  so  he 
had  to  manager  the  captain, 
conciliate  the  crew,  and  avoid 
collisions  with  other  craft.  It 
was  really  a  humble  rdle  he  had 
to  play,  and  frequent  humilia- 
tions attended  it.  Opportunism, 
the  study  of  tides,  winds,  and 
currents,  the  movements  of 
other  vessels  which  observed 
no  rules  of  the  road,  were 
the  necessary  conditions  of 
safety.  To  secure  this,  sacri- 
fices had  from  time  to  time 
to  be  made,  cargo  had  to  be 
jettisoned,  and  the  courses 
changed  to  avoid  collision. 
Occasionally  the  situation  was 
redeemed  by  bluff,  but  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases  safety 
was  purchased  by  concessions, 
graceful  or  otherwise.  Thus, 
Japan  was  bought  off  in  1874 
by  the  payment  of  an  in- 
demnity. Again,  in  1885,  to 
avoid  a  war  which  after  all 
would  probably  not  have  taken 
place,  Japan  was  admitted  to  a 
partnership  with  China  in  the 
control  of  Korea,  always  a 
fatal  arrangement  for  the  softer 
partner.  About  the  same  period 
peace  with  France  was  pur- 
chased by  the  cession  of  Tong- 
king.  And  in  1894  he  would 
probably  have  surrendered 


China's  interest  in  Korea, 
which  was  in  reality  only  a 
profitless  burden  to  her,  as  all 
the  outlying  territories  were, 
had  such  a  question  ever 
assumed  a  definite  shape. 
These  concessions,  however, 
though  purchasing  peace,  were 
all  steps  in  the  downward 
course  of  China,  logically  lead- 
ing up  to  the  cession  of 
Manchuria  to  the  demands  of 
Russia.  Was  it  that  Li  Hung- 
chang  had  been  successively 
pro  -  Japanese,  pro -French,  and 
pro-Russian  ?  Or  was  it  that 
he,  according  to  his  lights,  was 
simply  pro-Chinese,  seeking  to 
save  the  essential  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  unessential?  It 
might  be  argued  that  in  her 
policy  of  concession  China  had 
no  choice,  and  therefore  bowed 
to  the  inevitable ;  but  it  is  yet 
no  less  true  that  each  con- 
cession served  only  to  whet 
the  appetite  for  more,  and  was 
consequently  fatal  to  the  ulti- 
mate integrity  of  the  empire, 
even  within  the  limits  of  the 
Great  Wall. 

Directly  opposed  to  this 
theory  of  the  action  of 
China  and  of  Li  as  its 
agent  is  the  assertion,  which 
continues  to  be  made  in  quar- 
ters which  might  be  better 
informed,  that  Li  Hung-chang 
provoked  war  with  Japan  in 
1894.  A  partisan  would,  of 
course,  say  anything ;  and  if 
responsible  Englishmen  persist 
in  saying  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment with  malice  afore- 
thought made  war  upon  the 
South  African  Republics,  one 
need  not  wonder  at  a  similar 
misreading  of  history  in  the 
Far  East.  The  Japanese  at- 
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tack  on  China  is  well  known  to 
have  been  organised  by  many 
years  of  active  preparation, 
carried  on  with  miraculous 
secrecy.  China,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  as  entirely  unpre- 
pared for  conflict  as  were  the 
British  when  the  South  African 
territories  were  invaded  by  the 
Boers.  There  was  indeed  a 
curious  parallelism  between  the 
two  cases :  inferior  weapons, 
defective  intelligence,  chaotic 
counsels,  and  more  besides  than 
is  quite  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. We  paid  heavily  for 
our  inefficiency;  the  Chinese 
paid  more  heavily  for  theirs. 
We,  by  immense  sacrifices,  re- 
covered ourselves,  because  we 
were  inured  to  war  and  had  a 
thousand  years  of  military 
tradition  behind  us.  The  Chin- 
ese collapsed  because  they  had 
no  such  reserve  to  fall  back 
upon,  such  show  of  military  and 
naval  force  as  they  possessed 
being  as  an  exotic  flower  with- 
out a  root,  blown  away  by  the 
first  gust.  That  Li  Hung-chang 
was  aware  of  this  state  of 
things  is  absolutely  certain, 
and  he  knew  moreover  that 
if  war  ensued  with  Japan  the 
burden  of  its  conduct  would 
fall  upon  himself.  Most 
strenuously,  therefore,  did  he 
oppose  every  measure  out  of 
which  any  pretext  for  hostilities 
could  be  extracted.  For  good 
or  for  evil  the  attack  on  China 
was  deliberately  planned  by 
Japan  —  by  one  man  in  par- 
ticular, as  is  well  known — and 
her  spokesmen  have  never  to 
this  day  been  able  to  assign  a 
plausible  provocation  on  the 
part  of  China.  The  despatch  of 
about  2000  troops  to  quell  an 


insurrection  in  Southern  Korea 
has  been  by  an  effort  of  special 
pleading  alleged  as  a  justifica- 
tion to  the  Japanese  for  sending 
an  army  of  10,000  to  occupy  the 
Korean  capital  and  make  a 
captive  of  the  king.  The  two 
Powers  had  agreed  by  the  Con- 
vention of  1885  that  should  oc- 
casion arise  for  either  of  them  to 
despatch  troops  to  keep  order 
in  Korea,  notice  of  the  intention 
to  do  so  should  be  given  by 
the  one  to  the  other,  so  that 
both  Powers  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  represented 
by  an  equivalent  force.  Ac- 
cordingly China  gave  notice 
of  her  intention  to  Japan,  who 
acted  upon  it  so  promptly 
that  her  army  was  landed  at 
the  capital,  where  there  was 
no  disturbance  or  pretext  for 
foreign  intervention,  simul- 
taneously with  the  arrival  of 
the  Chinese  at  the  scene  of 
insurrection.  But  even  that 
small  initial  expedition  of  China, 
sent  at  the  instance  of  the 
Korean  king,  was  despatched 
in  opposition  to  the  remon- 
strances of  Li  Hung-chang. 
The  influences  which  then 
guided  the  Court  of  Peking, 
the  part  played  in  the  transac- 
tion by  foreigners,  are  still 
veiled  in  mystery ;  but  the  one 
fact  remains,  that  on  that 
occasion  at  least  the  counsels 
of  Li  were  overruled  by  the 
Court,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  do  in  his  executive  capacity 
that  which  his  judgment  con- 
demned. It  is  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  world's  ordinary 
justice,  however,  that  he  should 
be  passed  down  to  history  as 
the  author  of  the  Japanese  war 
—  a  calamity  which  he  would 
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have  sacrificed  almost  anything 
to  avoid. 

Li's  cherished  design  of 
making  war  on  Japan  has 
also  been  inferred  from  certain 
state  papers  translated  by  a 
Japanese  and  published  in 
England  a  few  years  ago. 
These  included  a  memorial  to 
the  throne  against  the  Japan- 
ese by  a  well-known  Chinese 
fire-eater,  and  a  report  on  the 
memorial  by  Li  Hung-chang, 
to  whom  it  was  referred  in 
the  ordinary  course.  Li  in 
his  comment  did  not  waste 
words  in  traversing  the  thesis 
of  the  memorialist,  but  merely 
remarked  that,  though  the  idea 
was  good,  time  must  be  care- 
fully chosen  for  giving  effect 
to  it.  The  formula  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  motion  made  in 
our  House  of  Commons  that 
"  the  bill  be  read  that  day  six 
months."  It  was  the  bucket 
of  water  into  which  the  hot 
iron  was  plunged.1  And  the 
act  was  in  entire  conformity 
with  the  policy  and  practice 
of  the  Viceroy  throughout  his 
political  career,  a  policy  which 
he  has  followed  consistently  till 
the  day  of  his  death.  Set  in 
its  least  favourable  light,  it  may 
be  called  the  policy  of  "peace- 
at-any-price,"  a  principle  which 
must  prove  destructive  to  any 
state  which  follows  it. 


Apart,  however,  from  all 
successes  and  failures,  the 
imposing  personality  of  Li 
Hung-chang  cannot  be  easily 
explained  away.  He  has  been 
the  indispensable  man.  How- 
ever frequently  the  Imperial 
Court  has  gone  through  the 
form  of  degrading  him,  every 
difficulty,  every  crisis,  has 
brought  him  again  to  the 
front :  he  has  had  to  defend 
breaches  which  he  had  no  hand 
in  making,  and  to  patch  up 
quarrels  which  he  would  never 
have  allowed  to  reach  the 
burning  point.  iTot  by  strength 
of  character  alone,  nor  yet  by 
purity  of  administration,  for 
there  have  been  during  his  time 
stronger  and  purer  officials 
than  he,  yet  there  has  never 
been  any  one  who  was  in  the 
least  competent  to  fill  his  place 
as  the  international  repre- 
sentative of  China.  This  was 
clearly  demonstrated  during  the 
Japanese  troubles,  when  the 
Chinese  Government  did  its 
best  to  avoid  employing  him 
after  he  had  been  deprived  of 
his  offices.  He  was  neverthe- 
less found  to  be  the  only  man 
competent  to  negotiate.  The 
Marquis  Ito,  who  knew  him 
well,  exclaimed  when  an  enter- 
prising newsagent  had  reported 
his  death,  "  Why,  if  that  man 
dies,  I  shall  have  to  bring  him 


1  Curiously  enough,  while  correcting  the  proof  of  this  article,  another  similar 
misinterpretation — as  I  venture  to  consider  it — has  been  fallen  into  by  Mr  H.  J. 
Whigham,  the  special  correspondent  of  the  '  Morning  Post,'  in  his  most  inter- 
esting letter  published  in  that  journal  on  November  19.  Verily,  "the  letter 
killeth. "  To  read  any  Chinese  official  document  literally,  especially  a  memorial 
to  the  throne  or  the  report  on  it,  would  often  lead  to  grave  misconception. 
The  case  seems  to  be  this :  a  collision  is  threatened  ;  the  locomotive  cannot  be 
arrested  by  a  man  standing  in  front  of  the  wheel,  but  it  may  be  switched  off 
the  line  of  danger.  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  Li's  habitual  attitude 
towards  the  fire-eaters  on  the  various  occasions  when  he  proposed  delay  instead 
of  a  direct  negative  to  schemes  which  were  after  all  without  form  and  void. 
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out  of  his  grave  to  negotiate 
peace."  And  when  the  troubles 
of  1900  broke  out,  it  was  urged 
with  copious  but  misdirected 
anathema  by  the  English  press 
that  Li  should  not  be  allowed 
any  resumption  of  authority  in 
Northern  China.  Futile  clam- 
ours were  set  up  for  detaining 
him  in  Canton,  for  holding  him 
as  a  hostage  in  Shanghai,  and 
for  subjecting  him  to  sundry 
personal  indignities  during  his 
progress  to  Peking ;  yet,  in  spite 
of  all,  he  was  found  by  the 
exhaustive  process  to  be  the 
only  man  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  emergency. 

Something  more  is  needed  to 
account  for  the  eminence  of  an 
old  and  friendless  man  than 
mere  astuteness,  evasion,  venal- 
ity, and  so  forth.  Might  not 
the  secret  rather  be  found  in 
that  side  of  his  character  which 
has  received,  so  far,  the  least 
recognition  from  the  world, 
which  has  envenomed  the 
whole  official  hierarchy  of 
China  against  him,  and  which 
earned  for  him  the  most  odious 
epithet  known  to  the  Chinese 
vocabulary,  "  The  friend  of  for- 
eigners"? Had  it  been  true, 
the  implied  reproach  would  not 
have  been  a  very  unjust  one,  for 
patriotism  must  always  come 
first.  But  though  Li  had  a 
tolerably  extensive  acquaintance 
with  foreigners  of  all  nations 
and  classes,  and  was  on  what  is 
called  friendly  terms  with  not 
a  few,  he  was  never  the  friend 
of  every  country  but  his  own, 
in  the  opprobious  sense  in  which 
his  fellow-countrymen  use  the 
word.  His  respect  for  foreigners 
was  rational,  based  on  his  clear 
perception  of  the  superior  power 


of  the  "Western  nations,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  China, 
by   some    means    or    other,    to 
borrow   their   methods    if    she 
would  save  herself  from  ruin. 
He  was,  moreover,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career, 
favourably  impressed  with  the 
character  as  well  as  the  power 
of  foreigners,  of  whom  General 
Gordon   stood   to   him   as    the 
prototype.     Throwing  over  the 
historical     Chinese    prejudices, 
which   up    to    that    time    had 
led  to  disastrous  collisions  with 
foreign     nations,     Li     frankly 
entered     into     a     scheme     for 
learning  all  that  his  quondam 
enemies  had  to  teach,  and  for 
employing    them  freely  in  the 
work  of  reforming  the  defences 
of  China,  and  purchasing  their 
weapons  and  appliances.     As  a 
preliminary  to  this  great  enter- 
prise, Li  had  to  change  many  of 
the   traditional   usages    of    his 
order.      The  first  step  was  to 
establish  free  intercourse  with 
foreigners,    whom     his    prede- 
cessors had  spurned  from  their 
footstool,  and  he  became  acces- 
sible to  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men.      Such   an  innovation 
by   a    Chinese    mandarin    was 
unheard  *of.      We  have  but  to 
think  of  the  superb  arrogance 
of  such  representatives  of  the 
mandarin  class  as  Commission- 
ers Lin  and  Yeh,  to  appreciate 
the  greatness  of  the  change  in- 
augurated by  Li  Hung-chang. 
He  was  the  first  Chinese  official 
who  claimed  from  the  Imperial 
Government  the  amicable  treat- 
ment of  foreigners,  who  vindi- 
cated in  memorials  to  the  throne 
their  equality,  and  even  in  some 
respects  their  superiority,  to  the 
Chinese. 
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This  of  itself  was  a  daring 
venture,  an  unpardonable  viola- 
tion of  the  national  tradition. 
Had  it  seemed  feasible  to  shield 
China  from  all  contact  with 
outer  nations,  or  to  expel  them 
by  force  or  fraud,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  Li  would  have 
thrown  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  that  cause ;  but  since  that 
was  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
the  next  best  thing  was  to  break 
the  violence  of  the  impact,  and 
to  establish  a  communication 
between  China  and  other  States 
which  might  be  carried  on 
without  periodical  recourse  to 
arms.  Such  was  the  central 
idea  which  seems  to  have 
governed  the  policy  of  Li 
Hung  -  chang  from  the  day 
when  he  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  foreigners  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  In  fol- 
lowing it  out  he  had  recourse 
to  many  devices,  of  which  the 
regeneration  of  the  defences  of 
the  country  was  an  essential 
one,  for  on  the  face  of  the  thing 
it  was  absurd  to  speak  of 
equality  in  the  relations  be- 
tween States  armed  to  the 
teeth  and  one  which  was  de- 
fenceless. Foreign  critics  who 
have  never  been  backward  in 
judging  things  Chinese  strongly 
disapproved  of  the  money  spent 
on  armaments,  which  they  main- 
tained ought  to  have  been  spent 
in  internal  reform.  But  recent 
developments  seem  to  show  that 
Sir  Frederick  Bruce  was  nearer 
the  mark  in  saying,  forty  years 
ago,  that  it  was  the  weakness, 
and  not  the  strength,  of  China 
that  was  a  danger  to  Europe. 
The  assumption  of  superiority 
by  China,  coupled  with  her  ac- 
tual inferiority,  was  the  anomaly 


which  Li  sought  to  put  an  end 
to  by  levelling  down  the  heredi- 
tary and  preposterous  preten- 
sions of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ing body  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  levelling  up  their  material 
strength  on  the  other,  so  that 
China  might  be  able  to  hold 
her  own,  peaceably  and  confi- 
dently, in  the  comity  of  nations. 
To  this  end  he  constituted  in 
his  own  person  the  adaptable 
joint  round  which  Chinese  and 
foreign  relations  might  revolve 
with  smoothness  and  safety. 
In  this  conception  of  the  true 
basis  of  international  inter- 
course there  is  no  evidence  of 
Li  Hung-chang  having  had  a 
single  sympathiser  among  his 
countrymen ;  and  of  course  his 
solitary  efforts  were  wholly  in- 
adequate to  give  effect  to  the 
idea.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a 
conception  not  unworthy  of  a 
patriot  and  a  statesman,  and 
it  is  not  every  statesman  who, 
in  the  face  of  all  but  universal 
opprobrium,  would  be  ready  to 
stake  life  and  reputation  in  the 
prosecution  even  of  essential 
reforms. 

Among  the  criticisms  of  the 
life  of  Li  Hung-chang,  it  is  said 
to  his  disparagement  that  he 
looked  through  Chinese  spec- 
tacles,— that  his  ideas,  his  pre- 
judices, and  even  his  supersti- 
tions, were  Chinese.  What 
else  would  the  ingenuous  critic 
expect  of  a  graduate  of  the 
Hanlin  College,  an  official 
who  never  left  his  country 
till  after  seventy,  and  how 
would  he  describe  his  own 
prejudices?  "In  spite  of  all 
temptations  to  belong  to  other 
nations,"  Li  could  not  help 
being  one  of  that  people  who 
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number  on  the  earth's  surface 
anything  from  200  to  400  mil- 
lions, according  to  the  oral 
rotundity  of  the  speaker.  Not- 
withstanding his  heredity  and 
surroundings,  however,  Li  Hung- 
chang  throughout  his  career 
evinced  a  consistent  appreciation 
of  foreign  manners  and  ideas. 
Not  alone  in  the  importation 
and  construction  of  machinery, 
and  the  application  of  physical 
science,  and  in  matters  gener- 
ally external  to  himself,  was 
his  belief  in  things  foreign  de- 
monstrated ;  but  where  his  own 
person  was  concerned  his  faith 
was  no  less  robust.  The  public 
medical  services  which  he  in- 
augurated were  in  fact  but  an 
expansion  of  the  treatment 
which  he  had  embraced  for 
himself  and  his  family,  or  as 
many  of  them  as  were  disposed 
to  follow  his  lead.  As  during 
the  last  scenes  in  Peking,  so 
in  the  only  dangerous  illness 
he  had  previously  gone  through, 
just  ten  years  ago,  his  half-en- 
lightened family  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  dissuade  him  from 
employing  a  foreign  doctor. 
But  though  prostrated,  and 
almost  in  the  article  of  death, 
his  confidence  in  foreign  medi- 
cine remained  unshaken.  "  He 
will  die  if  he  continues  the 
foreign  treatment,"  was  the 
lamentation  daily  and  hourly 
howled  at  the  bedside  of  the 
patient ;  and  even  the  day  of 
his  death  was  fixed  for  the 
winter  solstice,  then  only  a 
few  days  distant,  a  day  of  omen 
for  the  sick  in  China,  as  the 
ebbing  of  the  tide  is  amongst 
our  coast  population.  As  Dr 
Frazer,  a  genial  Ulsterman, 
entered,  the  sick  man  looked 


up  and  asked  the  one  question, 
"  Shall  I  die  on  the  22nd?" 
A  cheery  "  No-o-o  !  "  reassured 
the  patient,  who  began  at  once 
to  take  nourishment,  and  in  a 
few  days  was  transacting  pub- 
lic business — from  his  bed. 

On  the  personal  character  of 
Li  Hung-chang,  apart  from  his 
public  record,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  expatiate.  For  one  thing,  it 
does  not  particularly  concern 
us,  and  then  we  know  less  about 
it  than  we  do  about  the  private 
life  of  our  own  public  men. 
And  as  even  in  their  case  a 
decent  reticence  is  usually  ob- 
served over  their  open  graves,  a 
similar  restraint  might  be  ob- 
served towards  the  statesmen  of 
distant  countries,  without  de- 
frauding the  reading  public  of 
what  they  may  conceive  to  be 
honestly  due  to  them  in  the  way 
of  personal  gossip.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  venal,  which  is  no 
doubt  true  in  the  sense  that  no 
Chinese  official  can  live  upon 
his  salary,  and  must  therefore 
derive  his  income  from  commis- 
sions and  donations  of  various 
kinds,  all  perfectly  regulated 
and  understood.  The  whole 
Chinese  civil  and  military  ad- 
ministration is  based  upon  this 
barbarous  system,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  that  country  corre- 
sponding to  our  Western — and 
that  only  modern  —  economy. 
To  contend  that  Li  Hung-chang 
was  untainted  by  a  system  so 
deep-rooted,  consecrated  by  the 
usage  of  ages,  or  even  to  deny 
that  avarice,  the  vice  of  the  old, 
grew  by  what  it  fed  upon,  as  it 
does  throughout  the  world, 
would  be  absurd.  Such,  how- 
ever, are  the  inequalities  of 
human  judgment  that  contem- 
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poraries  of  Li  Hung  -  chang, 
whose  successful  covetousness 
by  many  times  exceeded  his, 
and  whose  hands  were  moreover 
stained  by  crimes  which  are 
insinuated,  without  a  tittle  of 
evidence  or  justification,  against 
Li,  are  never  mentioned  by 
foreign  critics  except  in  terms 
of  respect. 

There  is  no  kind  of  misde- 
meanour with  which  Li  Hung- 
chang  is  not  freely  and  effu- 
sively charged,  without  a  scin- 
tilla of  truth.  Indeed,  publicists 
permit  themselves  a  degree  of 
licence  in  dealing  with  the 
private  affairs  of  Chinese  which 
they  would  not,  for  fear  of  the 
law  of  libel,  venture  to  indulge 
towards  the  most  felonious  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  It  is 
usually  the  same  class  of  writers 
who  are  the  loudest  in  com- 
plaining of  the  unfriendliness 
of  their  victims,  without  con- 
sidering that  friendship  im- 
plies reciprocity,  or  bringing 
forward  a  single  reason  why 
the  objects  of  their  invec- 
tive should  be  friendly.  In 
answer  to  one  at  least  of 
these  loose  charges,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  affirm  that  the 
domestic  life  of  Li  Hung-chang 
was  exemplary.  For  the  rest, 
though  not  wanting  in  what 
are  commonly  recognised  as 
Chinese  characteristics,  yet  from 
some  of  these  Li  was  exception- 
ally free.  Perhaps  the  most 
active  passions  of  the  Chinese 
official  classes  are  envy,  jealousy, 
and  malice.  Under  these  im- 
pulses mandarins,  high  and  low, 
engage  in  elaborate  plots  to 
undermine  rivals  and  to  pursue 
their  enemies  to  the  very  death. 
Jealousy  no  doubt  showed  it- 


self, and  no  great  wonder,  in 
Li's  declining  years ;  and  envy 
was  probably  as  constant  with 
him  as  it  is  with  the  majority 
of  men.  But  rancour  seemed 
to  have  no  lodgment  in  his 
mind ;  indeed,  he  probably  car- 
ried placability  to  a  fault,  often 
condoning  treacheries  in  sub- 
ordinate officials  which  merited 
more  drastic  treatment.  His 
turn  of  mind  being  constructive, 
he  wasted  no  time  in  those 
pulling -down  intrigues  which 
occupy  so  much  of  the  ingen- 
uity of  the  ordinary  Chinese. 
"  Let  them  go  on,  and  see  what 
they  will  make  of  it,"  repre- 
sents his  habitual  attitude 
towards  reformers,  schemers, 
and  competitors  for  Imperial 
favour.  It  is  well  known  that 
he  had  ruthless  enemies  in 
Peking  pledged  to  his  ruin ;  yet 
even  towards  those  who  were 
banded  together  to  have  him 
assassinated  he  remained  philo- 
sophically complaisant.  Speak- 
ing last  summer  of  the  prospect 
of  a  peaceful  ending  to  his  life, 
he  was  asked  whether  he  was 
not  afraid  of  those  implacable 
enemies  of  his,  "  Oh  no,"  he 
said,  "  those  who  sought  my 
life  are  dead,  executed  at  the 
behest  of  the  Allies ;  let  them 
rest."  There  was  no  trace  of 
bitterness  in  his  expression. 

It  must  strike  any  one  who 
has  given  attention  to  the 
course  of  events  in  China  dur- 
ing the  past  generation,  that 
a  Chinese  statesman  so  broad- 
minded  and  free  from  prejudice 
as  Li  Hung-chang,  and  so  de- 
voted to  progress  and  reform, 
would  have  promoted  these  ob- 
jects by  a  closer  alliance  with 
another  representative  of  pro- 
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gress,  the  man  who  was  in  fact, 
by  his  position,  the  embodiment 
of  material  reform  in  China,  Sir 
Robert  Hart.  Such  truth  as 
there  may  be  in  this  reflection 
is  obvious  on  the  surface ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from 
their  keeping  apart  that  the 
two  men  did  not  play  power- 
fully into  each  other's  hands. 
The  institution  presided  over 
by  the  Inspector  -  General  of 
Customs  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  fulcrums  of  the  Viceroy's 
lever,  while  the  influence  of  Li 
was  the  prop  which  has  main- 
tained the  Customs  adminis- 
tration intact.  Jealousy  un- 
doubtedly existed  between  them 
— how  could  it  be  otherwise? 
— and  if  ever  the  Inspector- 
General  aspired  to  the  exercise 
of  undue  authority  over  Chinese 
administration,  the  Viceroy  Li 
was  prompt  to  frustrate  his 
schemes.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  determined  effort  was 
made  by  a  high  Chinese  of- 
ficial, in  concert  with  certain 
foreigners,  to  supplant  Sir 
Robert  Hart  in  the  control  of 
the  Customs,  it  was  the  same 
Viceroy  who  effectually  inter- 
vened to  suppress  the  con- 
spiracy and  to  establish  the 
Inspector-General  more  firmly 
in  his  seat. 

For  five  years  Li  Hung- 
chang  was  out  of  office,  for  his 
embassy  to  Russia  in  1896,  his 
service  in  the  Tsungli-y amen, 
and  his  River  Conservancy  in 
Shantung,  were  but  stop-gaps. 
A  substantive  appointment  was, 
however,  conferred  upon  him 
when  he  was  sent  as  Viceroy  to 
the  Two  Kwang  in  1900.  The 
genesis  of  this  move  to  the 
south  would  be  interesting  con- 


sidering its  nearness  in  point 
of  time  to  the  anti-foreign  up- 
rising of  the  summer  before 
last.  It  was  once  claimed  offi- 
cially, as  a  triumph  of  British 
diplomacy,  that  Li  was  sent 
away  from  the  Tsungli-yamen 
in  deference  to  the  request  of 
the  British  Minister,  —  a  pre- 
posterous idea,  which  only 
shows  the  readiness  of  British 
officials,  Government,  and  people 
to  take  refuge  in  every  fool's 
paradise  that  offers  itself.  How 
far  the  appointment  to  Canton 
was  motived  by  the  desire  of 
the  reactionaries  in  Peking  to 
get  so  inconvenient  an  op- 
ponent out  of  the  way,  and 
how  far  that  desire  co-operated 
with  the  wish  on  the  Viceroy's 
own  part  to  be  as  far  away 
as  possible  from  the  coming 
trouble,  may  be  open  to  de- 
bate. When  asked  whether  he 
was  aware  of  what  was  im- 
pending, the  Viceroy  said,  "  He 
did  fear  that  a  storm  was  brew- 
ing, but  could  not  foresee  the 
form  it  might  assume,  nor  form 
the  faintest  conception  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  actually 
went."  It  is  a  reasonable  pro- 
bability that  had  Li  remained 
in  Peking  the  storm  which 
burst  in  June  would  have  been 
averted.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
weaker  man  at  Canton  during 
that  very  critical  period  might 
not  have  been  able  to  check  the 
rising  which  actually  began 
there.  Even  as  matters  stood, 
the  utmost  vigour  was  called 
for  to  nip  the  southern  insur- 
rection in  the  bud.  Some 
thousands  of  insurgents  were 
arrested  and  executed,  and  in 
order  to  disseminate  the  mes- 
sage as  widely  as  possible,  these 
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executions  were  ordered  to  take 
place  not  in  any  special  locality, 
but  in  every  part  of  the  great 
city  of  Canton  in  succession. 
By  these  drastic  measures  con- 
fidence was  soon  restored  to  the 
peaceable  population,  and  Li's 
successor  had  an  easy  task  in 
maintaining  order.  This  saving 
of  the  situation  in  Southern 
China  was  no  less  important  a 
feat  than  that  of  the  Yangtsze 
Viceroys,  who  saved  the  situa- 
tion in  the  central  provinces. 
But  the  fashion  of  the  day  is  to 
overload  the  two  with  praise, 
perhaps  more  —  coming  as  it 
does  from  foreign  sources  — 
than  they  altogether  appreci- 
ate, while  the  action  of  the  third 
Viceroy  has  been  ignored,  per- 
haps no  less  to  his  satisfaction. 
The  commendation  of  an  alien 
comes  tainted  with  suspicion, 
is  not  always  welcome,  and 
sometimes  highly  embarrassing. 
A  Chinese  official  once  begged 
a  foreigner,  believed  to  have 
some  connection  with  the  press, 
that  his  name  might  never 
be  mentioned  in  any  foreign 


newspaper,  or,  if  mentioned  at 
all,  that  it  should  be  in  terms 
of  reprobation.  "  For  that," 
said  he,  "may  do  me  good, 
while  praise  from  a  foreigner 
would  damn  me  in  the  estima- 
tion of  my  countrymen."1 

The  termination  of  the  exten- 
sive yet  much  restricted  reign 
of  Li  Hung-chang  leaves  a 
great  void  in  the  Chinese 
world :  how  will  it  be  filled 
up?  There  comes  naturally  a 
stage  in  the  career  of  a  re- 
former— if  he  lives  long  enough 
— when  he  slackens  his  efforts 
and  becomes  in  his  turn  an 
obstacle  to  the  more  ardent 
spirits  who  are  impatient  to 
make  their  own  mark.  That 
period  was  reached,  we  believe, 
some  time  ago  by  Li,  when  he 
gradually  assumed  the  r6le 
rather  of  a  Conservative  than 
a  Progressive.  Now  the  ob- 
struction has  been  removed, 
and  the  younger  men  have  free 
play  for  their  schemes.  Let  us 
see,  to  use  Li  Hung-chang's 
words,  what  they  will  make 
of  it. 


1  The  well-known  Peking  correspondent  of  the '  Times,'  who  has  rendered  such 
excellent  service  to  that  paper  and  to  the  public  for  some  years  past,  has  recently 
uttered  a  note  of  warning  to  the  Foreign  Office  as  to  the  publication  of  com- 
munications from  Chinese  officials,  seeing  that  the  Blue-Books  are  studied  in  all 
the  yamlns  in  China.  The  hint  might  with  advantage  be  taken  by  the  news- 
papers also,  which  are  no  less  eagerly  scanned  for  matter  which  may  be  used 
offensively  by  one  Chinese  clique,  or  individual,  against  another,  and  for 
evidences  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  foreign  nations. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 

TWO     YEARS    OF    EMOTION GREAT    OCCASIONS    AND    THEIR    PAGEANTRY 

THE    RETURN     OF     THE    DUKE     OF    YORK  —  OUR     COLONIAL    EMPIRE — 
THE    CONFUSION     OF    TONGUES  —  THE     OLD    RADICAL    AND     THE     NEW 

AN     EDITION     OF      HAZLITT  HIS      POLITICAL      PREJUDICES  HIS 

INTEREST    IN    LIFE     AND    LETTERS  —  WILLIAM     HAZLITT     AND    SAMUEL 
JOHNSON. 


THE  last  two  years  have 
been,  for  England,  years  of 
poignant  and  recurrent  emotion. 
It  is  not  our  habit  to  wear  our 
hearts  upon  our  sleeves ;  we  are 
not  wont  to  parade  our  feelings 
in  the  eye  of  the  world.  The 
episodes  which  the  hasty  Pro- 
Boer  is  wont  to  call  "reverses" 
have  left  us  impassive ;  and  the 
French  reporter  who  was  hus- 
tled over  to  London  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  that  he  might 
describe  a  state  of  hare-brained 
panic,  was  disappointed  both  of 
copy  and  applause.  But  we 
have  risen  enthusiastically  to 
every  great  occasion,  and  shown 
that  we  also  can  appreciate 
justified  and  appropriate  dis- 
play. Procession  has  followed 
procession  with  frequent  solem- 
nity; grief  and  joy  have  both 
been  publicly  recognised  and 
expressed  ;  and  we  guard  a 
memory  not  only  of  pride  and 
sorrow,  but  of  the  pageantry 
which  symbolised  these  high 
emotions. 

First,  the  Queen,  with  the 
prescience  of  approaching  death, 
visited  her  people  of  London. 
None  that  saw  that  simple  and 
impressive  spectacle  is  like  to 
forget  it ;  none  who  listened  to 
the  hushed,  respectful  applause 
which  greeted  our  Queen  and 


Empress,  will  ever  abolish  it 
from  his  ears.  When  the  little 
lady  in  the  big  carriage  drove 
for  the  last  time  through  the 
streets  of  her  capital,  well 
knowing  that  it  was  for  the 
last  time,  the  hearts  of  her 
subjects  'were  stirred  by  the 
same  sentiments  of  hope  and 
resolution  which  quickened  her 
heart.  The  pessimist  might  have 
complained  at  that  time  of 
stress  that  victory  was  evading 
our  arms,  but  the  Queen,  con- 
fident in  the  energy  of  her 
people,  reassured  even  the 
waverers  by  her  improvised 
visit.  To  have  encountered  the 
east  wind  of  March  in  an  hour 
of  triumph  would  have  been  an 
act  of  bravery;  to  come  forth 
when  the  bitter  wind  blew  in 
our  hearts,  as  in  our  faces,  was 
such  a  deejl  of  tact  and  courage 
as  only  a  great  Queen  could 
devise.  But  sudden  what  seemed 
defeat  turned  to  victory,  and 
the  streets  of  London  took  on  an- 
other aspect.  When  relief  was 
brought  to  remote  cities  long 
besieged,  dignity  and  respect 
were  changed  to  the  over-turbu- 
lent expression  of  a  natural 
joy.  Our  enemies,  and  they 
were  not  few,  saw  in  the  wild 
outburst  which  hailed  the  news 
of  Mafeking's  safety,  a  plain 
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testimony  to  England's  decad- 
ence. But  those  same  enemies 
would  have  read  decadence  in 
any  expression  (or  suppression) 
of  feeling;  and  for  us  it  was 
enough  to  condone  the  just 
hilarity,  wherewith  the  safety 
of  our  countrymen  was  received. 
If  the  citizens  of  London  gave 
proof  of  a  corybantic  temper 
when  the  good  tidings,  so  long 
deferred,  were  flashed  along  the 
wires,  they  speedily  recovered 
their  composure  ;  and  they  wel- 
comed Lord  Roberts  with  a 
joyful  greeting  which  befitted 
the  occasion.  The  war  in  its 
palatial  sense  was  finished ;  the 
policy  of  marauding  and  assassi- 
nation was  not  yet  inaugurated ; 
and  London  did  discreet  honour 
to  the  Commander  -  in  -  Chief, 
whose  skilful  combination  and 
rapid  movement  had  conquered 
the  rebels,  and  brought  two 
fertile  provinces  once  more 
beneath  our  yoke.  On  this  day 
there  was  no  sign  of  too  reckless 
an  enthusiasm  ;  the  satisfaction, 
being  the  more  profound,  was 
signified  in  terms  of  a  quieter 
restraint ;  and  even  the  enemy, 
still  voluble,  might  have  under- 
stood that  the  excitement 
aroused  by  Mafeking  was 
already  overpast. 

Our  next  great  pageant  ex- 
pressed a  yet  nobler  sentiment, 
the  sentiment  of  a  humble, 
heartfelt  sorrow.  But  humble 
as  was  the  nation's  sorrow  for 
its  dead  Queen,  there  was  an 
exultant  pride  in  the  obsequies 
designed  as  a  final  act  of  homage. 
Kings  followed  this  mother  of 
kings  from  her  home  at  Osborne 
to  her  grave  at  Frogmore.  The 
sea  shone  silver  with  a  fore- 


warning of  spring,  when  her 
yacht  carried  her  for  the  last 
time  (of  how  many !)  across  the 
S  olent.  Her  loyal  army  guarded 
the  streets  of  London,  as  the 
sad,  august  procession  passed, 
and  the  nations  of  the  earth 
met  at  St  George's  Chapel  to 
recite  the  last  sad  prayers.  So 
bitter  an  experience  rarely  falls 
upon  the  world,  because  few 
monarchs  have  lived  and  died 
thus  loaded  with  power  in  life, 
thus  loaded  with  honours  in 
death.  Yet  this  experience, 
though  infinitely  the  greatest, 
is  but  one  of  many  that  England 
has  known  in  the  brief  space  of 
two  years. 

And  now  another  note  is 
struck,  a  note  of  peaceful 
triumph.  London  has  thronged 
the  streets  once  again,  this  time 
to  welcome  the  Duke  of  York 
on  his  return  from  an  adven- 
turous journey.  The  journey 
was  devised  by  Queen  Victoria, 
that  the  bonds  which  bind  our 
colonies  to  the  mother  country 
might  be  strengthened,  and 
this  purpose  has  been  worthily 
achieved.  Not  that  there  are 
any  broken  links  in  the  chain 
of  affection  which  holds  our 
great  empire,  for  never  in  our 
history  has  a  common  danger 
bound  our  sentiments  and  our 
interests  more  closely  together. 
Our  empire,  if  it  was  not  won 
by  the  sword,  has  been  guarded 
by  the  sword ;  and  it  is  but  fit- 
ting that  the  Duke  of  York 
should  visit  the  domains  over 
which  he  will  be  called  to 
govern,  at  the  moment  when 
those  domains  have  repaid  the 
mother  country  for  her  care  by 
blood  and  sympathy.  Nor  is 
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it  only  the  aid  which  we  have 
received  from  our  colonies  in 
the  Boer  War  that  made  the 
season  of  the  Duke's  visit  pe- 
culiarly appropriate.  It  was  his 
privilege  to  open  the  first  Par- 
liament of  a  new  Common- 
wealth on  the  other  side  the 
world.  It  was  under  his 
auspices  that  Australia  declared 
herself  one  united  nation,  and 
how  could  England  better  offer 
her  word  of  congratulation  than 
by  a  graceful  act  of  friendship  ? 
Moreover,  the  visit  was  in  per- 
fect accord  with  our  tradition. 
We  have  held  our  colonies  not 
by  compulsion  but  by  inclina- 
tion. The  other  nations  of  the 
old  world  send  forth  their 
pioneers,  in  whose  wake  tramp 
policemen  and  postmen,  and  all 
the  invariable  symbols  of  an 
older  civilisation.  France  and 
Germany  discover  deserts,  and 
with  the  aid  of  flags  and  uni- 
forms call  them  provinces. 
They  impose  upon  the  sparse 
inhabitants  the  laws  which  be- 
long to  an  ancient  code,  and 
then  they  wonder  that  their 
success  does  not  equal  ours. 
Now,  freedom  is  the  basis  of 
English  colonisation, — freedom 
to  live  and  legislate  as  best 
suits  the  conditions  of  a  new 
country.  The  Union- Jack  may 
float  over  another  Parliament, 
but  the  laws  passed  beneath  it 
are  not  suggested,  though  they 
may  be  ratified,  in  London.  The 
ditio  commemorated  in  the  new 
title  of  our  King  is  a  word 
rather  than  a  reality,  and  for 
this  reason  there  is  the  less 
likelihood  of  a  falling  -  away. 
The  Duke  of  York,  then,  in 
visiting  the  dominions  of  his 
father  across  the  sea,  performed 


a  graceful  act  of  friendship, 
which  explains  more  clearly 
than  pages  of  argument  the 
sentiment  which  binds  the 
colonies  to  our  sea-girt  isle. 

It  is  an  achievement  of 
which  he  and  all  Englishmen 
may  be  proud.  What  Prince 
ever  before  had  to  travel  45,000 
miles  that  he  might  visit  his 
subjects?  The  distance  alone 
should  make  us  pray  that  the 
evil  eye  .be  averted ;  yet  in  the 
moment  of  our  triumph  we 
need  not  fear  for  the  future. 
One  sentiment  alone  has  ever 
held  an  empire  together,  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty.  If  loyalty 
be  absent,  no  force  of  arms,  no 
fleet — be  it  the  greatest  in  the 
world  —  can  compel  the  sub- 
mission of  a  distant  and  unan- 
imous colony.  But  in  all 
corners  of  our  dominions  a 
frank  and  honest  loyalty 
greeted  the  Duke.  He  saw 
strange  lands,  and  strange 
races;  he  listened  to  diverse 
tongues,  and  witnessed  the 
survival  of  many  an  ancient 
custom.  He  heard  the  speeches 
of  Maori  chiefs  and  of  Red 
Indians.  He  conversed  with 
his  own  kin  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand;  in  Canada  he 
heard  a  loyal  affection  expressed 
both  in  English  and  French, 
and  he  discovered  no  more 
devoted  subjects  than  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  once 
bowed  the  knee  to  King  Louis. 
If  this  be  a  great  experience 
for  a  Prince,  it  is  also  a  source 
of  pride  for  us  who  sit  at  home 
and  watch  with  jealous  eyes 
the  progress  of  our  empire. 
Nor  is  England  unmindful  of 
the  service  which  the  Duke 
of  York  has  thus  simply  and 
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bravely  rendered.  If  he  be  not 
eloquent,  at  least  he  has  proved 
that  he  possesses  the  gift  of 
tactful  speech ;  and  while  he 
has  brought  home  an  assurance 
of  affection,  he  has  left  behind 
him  a  memory  which  will  unite 
for  ever  all  those  whose  sym- 
pathies and  interests  are  cher- 
ished in  common. 

Nor  was  his  greeting  un- 
worthy the  occasion.  His  pro- 
gress through  London  was 
marked  by  a  general  and  spon- 
taneous enthusiasm.  The 
crowd  welcomed  the  traveller 
with  a  simple  sincerity  which 
appealed  to  all  spectators,  and 
which  was  a  proper  recognition 
of  a  pleasant,  if  arduous, 
duty,  most  efficiently  performed. 
Last  of  all,  it  was  a  happily 
arranged  compliment  both  to 
himself  and  to  our  colonies  that 
he  who  went  upon  his  journey 
the  Duke  of  York  should  be  re- 
warded at  his  return  with  the 
auguster  title  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Yet  the  success  of  the 
mission  is  not  agreeable,  we 
gather,  to  our  neighbours.  There 
is  always  a  snail  ready  to  leave 
his  slimy  trace  upon  the  well- 
earned  bays.  We  are  informed 
by  the  gentleman  who  does  the 
'  'foreign"  politics  for  the  'Debats, ' 
and  whose  ignorance  has  fre- 
quently entertained  us,  that  the 
Duke  of  York's  journey  was  a 
failure,  because  he  addressed 
the  French-speaking  Canadians 
in  his  own  native  tongue.  How 
the  Duke's  perfectly  correct 
behaviour  endangers  the  Empire 
the  gentleman,  whose  horizon 
is  bounded  by  the  wall  of  his 
office,  does  not  explain.  Does 
he  think  that  because  the  Duke 
acted  with  propriety  the 


French-speaking  Canadians  will 
shake  off  the  British  yoke  and 
elect  to  be  governed  by  those 
statesmen  who  a  few  years  back 
cheerfully  submerged  their  own 
land  in  a  military  scandal  ?  And 
will  the  Maoris  also  revolt  be- 
cause the  Duke  did  not  address 
them  in  their  own  language? 
Of  course  the  gentleman  of 
the  '  Debats '  knows  naught  of 
history  or  of  political  courtesy. 
Nor  does  he  seem  to  be  aware 
that  a  perfect  equality  of  speech 
is  the  most  dearly  cherished 
privilege  of  Canada.  French 
or  English  is  admitted  every- 
where without  disadvantage  to 
either,  and  the  Duke  spoke 
English  to  the  Canadians  of 
Quebec  as  naturally  and  reason- 
ably as  they  spoke  French  to 
him.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  French  fail  to  colonise,  when 
they  do  not  understand  that  a 
cordial  interchange  of  languages 
is  the  symbol  of  freedom  ; 
and  if  they  imagine  that  their 
journalist's  ill-considered  words 
will  breed  disaffection,  they  are 
hugely  mistaken.  Have  they 
so  soon  forgotten  the  plain 
speech  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
who,  if  he  did  not  natter  them, 
at  least  spoke  a  tongue  which 
they  all  understood  ?  However, 
as  we  have  said,  the  snail  is 
always  ready  to  crawl,  and 
fortunately  the  slime  which  he 
leaves  is  easily  effaced.  In  brief, 
the  gentleman  of  the  '  Debats ' 
is  merely  expressing  a  vague 
petulance.  He  writes  without 
knowledge  and  without  convic- 
tion. A  mere  hatred  of  England 
takes  the  place  in  his  mind  of 
learning,  reason,  and  justice. 
But,  strangely  enough,  in  the 
late  campaign  of  slander  the 
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Germans  have  easily  outdone 
the  French.  Not  only  is  their 
language  viler,  but  their  regard 
for  truth  is  less :  they  appear 
to  have  tossed  their  northern 
caution  to  the  winds.  Renan 
once  said  that  the  Germans 
beat  the  French  because  the 
Germans  were  more  profoundly 
versed  in  philosophy.  If  he 
read  the  blusterings  of  the 
Anglophobe  press,  he  would 
surely  be  of  good  heart,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  revanche  was 
more  than  half  achieved. 

But  the  opinions  of  the  Con- 
tinent are  immaterial,  and  what 
is  of  greater  interest  to  us  is 
that  the  return  of  the  Duke  of 
York  was  marked,  as  so  many 
events  have  been  marked  during 
the  past  two  years,  by  an  out- 
burst of  popular  enthusiasm. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  love 
of  processions  has  seized  hold 
upon  us.  Yet  it  is  not  wholly 
a  new  love.  In  the  spacious 
times  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  pro- 
gress was  at  once  the  duty  and 
the  pleasure  of  a  monarch. 
Elizabeth  herself  visited  the 
remotest  corner  of  her  country, 
until  her  aspect  was  strange  to 
few  of  her  subjects,  and  this 
habit  of  free  intercourse  was 
not  broken  until  the  House  of 
Hanover  introduced  less  genial 
manners.  ISTor  even  then  was 
London  without  its  interludes 
of  splendour,  especially  when 
George  IV.  sat  upon  the  throne ; 
for  parsimony  was  not  among 
that  monarch's  faults,  and  not 
even  the  indifference  of  the 
crowd  chilled  his  love  of  gold 
coaches  and  military  splendour. 
But  for  the  last  forty  years  page- 
ants have  been  all  too  rarely 
seen  in  London.  There  were  the 


Queen's  Jubilees  to  emphasise 
more  strongly  the  prevailing 
greyness;  but  it  was  only 
with  the  war  that  we  insisted 
upon  all  the  ceremony  and  en- 
thusiasm which  a  moment  of 
high  endeavour  and  gallant 
enterprise  suggests.  And  as 
yet  our  talent  for  parade  does 
not  equal  our  intention.  We 
have  not  the  tact  of  stage-man- 

O 

agement  which  distinguishes 
the  French.  In?  our  processions 
too  much  is  left  to  chance; 
the  details  are  but  summarily 
arranged;  everybody  is  al- 
lowed to  set  his  own  pace,  to 
find  his  own  position.  The 
result  is  natural  rather  than 
artistic ;  the  effects  are  not  so 
much  displayed  as  huddled; 
and  you  have  only  to  cross  the 
Channel  on  a  great  occasion  to 
note  an  inevitable  contrast.  A 
procession  in  Paris  is  a  single 
and  consistent  work  of  art.  It 
is  distinguished  by  delicate 
spacing  as  well  as  by  splendour 
of  colour.  Great  men  are  sep- 
arated by  a  proper  pause,  and 
the  crowd  is  not  glutted  by  an 
over-rapid  series  of  excitements. 
But  skill,  no  doubt,  will  follow 
the  habit,  and  now  that  spec- 
tacles are  popular  in  London, 
taste  and  forethought,  let  us 
hope,  will  temper  our  spontane- 
ous enthusiasm  to  order  and 
beauty. 

So  the  Duke  of  York  yode 
back  through  London  amidst 
the  plaudits  of  his  countrymen, 
and  not  even  the  voice  of  Radi- 
calism was  raised  in  envious 
protest.  For  Radicalism  has 
changed  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  though  it  still  hates 
the  fatherland,  it  assumes  a 
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cloak  of  respect  for  the  reigning  talent  while  he  lived,  and 
house.  Now,  such  a  man  as  though  he  has  never  lacked 
William  Hazlitt  would  have  partisans,  he  has  not  yet  re- 
set down  the  congratulation  ceived  justice  from  a  genera- 
of  a  prince  as  the  mere  act  of  tion  which  bears  no  grudge 
a  slave,  for  he,  the  sturdiest  against  his  Radicalism.  At  last 
Radical  of  his  time,  had  as  a  tardy  monument  is  raised  in 
little  love  of  courts  as  of  his  honour,  the  best  of  all  monu- 
colonies.  The  sympathies  of  ments  —  a  complete  edition,1 
Sir  Walter  Scott  were,  in  his  handsomely  printed,  accurately 
eyes,  the  mark  of  a  servile  edited,  and  prefaced  by  an 
mind,  and  he  ranked  patriotism  eloquent  and  well  -  deserved 
among  the  meaner  vices.  But  eulogy.  The  eulogy  is  from 
he  was  in  all  respects  a  far  the  pen  of  Mr  W.  E.  Henley, 
wiser  and  better  man  than  the  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  a 
Pro-Boers  of  to-day.  In  the  secret  sympathy  with  Hazlitt's 
first  place,  he  was  a  man  of  views ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  all 
letters ;  in  the  second,  he  did  the  more  valuable  a  testimony 
not  spend  his  days  in  the  to  Hazlitt's  genius.  It  is  a 
slander  of  innocent  men,  and  model  of  clear  and  concise 
in  the  purposed  suppression  of  biography,  and  it  is  written 
the  truth.  He  was  a  good  with  the  "gusto"  which  in 
hater  always,  and  a  good  Hazlitt's  eyes  was  the  supreme 
fighter;  yet  he  hated  openly,  virtue  of  the  artist.  At  last, 
and  fought  fairly.  Never  the-  then,  justice  is  done  to  the 
less,  his  opinions  are  matter  memory  of  a  bitterly  maligned 
of  regret,  because  they  have  man,  and  we  may  consider 
too  long  obscured  his  very  real  the  admirable  work  achieved 
merits.  To  his  own  age  he  by  William  Hazlitt  in  the 
was,  for  the  most  part,  an  most  sumptuous  of  editions  and 
acid  controversialist,  a  Cockney  without  rancour, 
scribbler,  whom  the  spirited  None  the  less,  it  is  worth 
Dr  Maginn  thought  beneath  while  to  consider  how  it  was 
his  notice.  Yet  all  the  while  that  Hazlitt  appeared  to  his 
he  was  neither  Cockney  nor  contemporaries  a  man  of  "  chur- 
scribbler.  He  has  analysed  ling  passion,"  who  was  united 
the  folly  of  Cockneydom  with  to  no  man  save  Lamb  in  the 
a  brilliance  which  should  have  bonds  of  friendship.  Politics 
absolved  him  instantly  from  and  a  theory  of  life  were  no 
the  false  charge ;  and  he  was  doubt  at  the  bottom  of  it.  By 
so  little  a  scribbler  that  he*  ancestry  and  by  inclination 
has  left  behind  him  a  dozen  Hazlitt  was  a  Radical  Dissenter, 
volumes  of  admirable  literature,  who  believed  that  conformity 
But  the  violent  expression  of  with  anything  was  the  vilest 
his  opinions  overshadowed  his  sin,  and  that  the  French 

1  The  Complete  Works  of  William  Hazlitt  in  Twelve  Volumes.     Edited  by 

A.   R.   Waller  and  A.   Glover.      With  a  Preface  by  W.  E.  Henley.     Vol.    I. 
London  :  J.  M.  Dent.     1901. 
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Kevolution  was  the  finest  blow 
ever  struck  in  freedom's  cause. 
Thus  he  cherished  in  his  boy- 
hood wild,  generous  dreams  of 
happiness  and  equality,  which 
in  his  maturity  he  would  have 
converted  into  realities.  For 
his  narrow  views  never  changed. 
What  he  hoped  at  fifteen  he 
believed  at  forty,  and  so  firmly 
set  were  his  own  opinions  that 
he  deemed  any  man  a  traitor 
who  dared  to  advance.  And 
this  explains  his  constant  quar- 
rellings.  His  unalterable  con- 
sistency, always  a  grievous 
fault,  made  him  difficult  to 
live  with,  because  he  was,  so  to 
say,  an  evil  conscience  to  the 
waverer.  When  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  grew  up,  and  cor- 
rected the  wild  imaginings  of 
their  youth,  Hazlitt  was  furi- 
ous; and  while  he  found  no 
excuse,  so  he  could  extend  no 
forgiveness.  In  fact,  the  rejec- 
tion of  an  opinion  once  held 
was  to  Hazlitt  a  grave  out- 
rage upon  honour,  which  he 
proceeded  to  reprove  with  all 
the  eloquence  he  might  com- 
mand. With  a  keen  sense 
of  humour  he  might  have  re- 
flected that  Coleridge's  fancy 
could  not  be  bound  in  chains, 
and  that  so  vague  a  philosophy 
could  not  but  shift  and  change 
with  the  shifty  breeze.  But 
no,  he  was  inflexible  and 
austere.  There  was  a  time 
when  in  hearing  Coleridge  he 
was  as  delighted  as  though  he 
had  heard  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  On  this  occasion 
"Poetry  and  Philosophy  had 
met  together,  Truth  and  Genius 
had  embraced,  under  the  eye 
and  with  the  sanction  of 
Religion."  And  then  Coleridge 


composed  a  certain  "  Lay 
Sermon,"  and  Hazlitt,  wounded 
by  his  friend's  defection,  flouted 
and  gibed  with  all  the  satire  at 
his  command.  His  ferocity  is 
more  creditable  to  his  heart 
than  to  his  head.  It  is  justice 
carried  to  the  pitch  of  injury ; 
it  is  honesty  exaggerated  until 
it  appears  a  sort  of  intellectual 
dishonesty.  Yet  it  is  the  fail- 
ing of  a  high  and  narrow  mind, 
and  though  we  may  deplore  it, 
we  cannot  find  it  in  our  heart 
to  condemn.  Vice  it  may  be, 
but  it  is  vice  always  inclining 
to  the  side  of  virtue. 

Moreover,  though  Hazlitt  was 
incapable  of  envy — indeed,  he 
contended  in  a  dialogue  with 
Northcote  that  no  man  was 
ever  envious — he  was  Radical 
enough  to  dislike  success.  We 
know  not  where  to  match  him, 
save  in  those  ctfnacles  of  modern 
France,  which  refuse  to  see  a 
grain  of  merit  in  what  they 
term  an  arriviste.  Now,  Col- 
eridge and  Wordsworth  and 
Southey  (especially  Southey) 
were  born  arrivistes  in  spite  of 
the  revolutionary  sentiments 
which  they  cherished  in  their 
youth ;  and  for  this  reason, 
also,  Hazlitt  could  not  for  long 
ally  himself  to  them.  The  one 
splendid  success  of  his  time, 
to  which  he  extended  a  loyal 
admiration,  was  the  success  of 
Napoleon;  and  he  adored  the 
Corsican  chiefly  because  the 
Corsican  started  with  all  the 
odds  against  him,  and  trampled 
upon  kings  as  well  as  upon  the 
"Rights  of  Man." 

But  though  Hazlitt  was  a 
Radical,  he  was  no  Democrat. 
Nay,  more:  wherever  art  and 
letters  were  concerned,  he  was  a 
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stern   reactionary.       He   hated 
utility,   he   hated   progress,    as 
bitterly     as,     in     his     phrase, 
Wordsworth  hated  conchology. 
He  was  an  ardent  champion  of 
the  classics,  because  he  believed 
that  education   should   not  be 
practical,  and  because  "  the  fine 
dream  of  our  youth  is  best  pro- 
longed   among    the     visionary 
objects    of    antiquity."       And 
throughout  his  life  he  defended 
the    present   against   the   past 
with     a     splendid     eloquence. 
With    what    a    fine    fury    he 
attacked      the       commonplace 
critic,  who  is N  with   us  to-day, 
and  who  still  speaks  the  same 
language   which    Hazlitt    con- 
demned !     "  Though  he  has  an 
aversion  to  all  new  ideas,"  says 
Hazlitt,  "  he  likes  all  new  plans 
and   matters-of-fact :    the   new 
Schools   for  All,    the   Peniten- 
tiary, the  new  Bedlam,  the  new 
Steam-Boats,   the    Gas-Lights, 
the     new     Patent     Blacking." 
How  well  we  know  this  mon- 
ster,   who    will    have    nothing 
that   is   not   new   and    shoddy 
and     mechanical     and    Ameri- 
can,— this  monster,  who  hates 
all  things   that  are   not  what 
he    elegantly    terms    "  up-to- 
date,"   and   who   believes   that 
wealth    and   speed   are   sacred 
from     reproach.       But     while 
Hazlitt   detested    progress,   he 
respected  all  that  was  rare  and 
aristocratic.     When  he  listened 
to    Northcote     and    Nollekens 
talking    of    Sir     Joshua     and 
Burke      and      Johnson,      "the 
names  of   these  great  sons   of 
memory,"    says   he,    "were    in 
the     room,    and    they    almost 
seemed    to     answer    to    them. 
Genius  and  fame  flung  a  spell 
into  the  air."      And  while  he 


loved  all  that  was  great  and 
exalted,  he  hated  whatever  was 
common  with  a  true  Radical 
fury.  He  could  not  endure 
Wordsworth  when  he  made 
heroes  of  pedlars  and  plough- 
men. That,  he  said,  "  is 
getting  into  low  company." 
And  again :  "  The  spirit  of 
Jacobin  poetry  is  rank  ego- 
tism. We  know  an  instance. 
It  is  of  a  person  who  founded 
a  school  of  poetry  in  sheer 
humanity,  on  idiot  boys  and 
mad  mothers,  and  on  Simon 
Lee,  the  old  huntsman.  The 
secret  of  the  Jacobin  poetry  and 
the  anti-Jacobin  politics  of  this 
writer  is  the  same.  His  lyrical 
poetry  was  a  cant  of  humanity 
about  the  commonest  people,  to 
level  the  great  with  the  small ; 
and  his  political  poetry  is  a 
cant  of  loyalty,  to  level  Bona- 
parte with  kings  and  hereditary 
imbecility."  It  is  wild  talk,  but 
it  is  not  the  wild  talk  of  the 
Radical ;  and  if  Hazlitt  were  a 
Jacobin  in  politics,  no  man  was 
ever  a  fiercer  anti-Jacobin  in 
the  arts.  Yet  we  read  even  his 
'Political  Essays '  with  pleasure, 
because  we  realise  that  if  he  had 
no  talent  for  politics,  he  was  an 
incomparable  controversialist. 
In  brief,  he  looked  at  all  things 
with  the  eye  of  a  partisan ;  he 
described  all  things  with  the 
pen  of  a  partisan  ;  and  what 
he  said  of  Milton  might  most 
worthily  be  applied  to  him- 
self. "There  is  a  decided  tone 
in  Milton's  descriptions,"  he 
wrote,  "an  eloquent  dogmatism, 
as  if  he  spoke  from  thorough 
conviction,  which  he  probably 
derived  from  his  spirit  of  par- 
tisanship." That  is  the  best 
account  of  Hazlitt,  in  whom 
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the  spirit  of  partisanship  was 
always  burning,  and  who  never 
spoke  the  idlest  word  save  from 
"thorough  conviction." 

But  politics  were  not  the 
serious  interest  of  his  life. 
They  were  merely  a  reminisc- 
ence of  a  speculative  boyhood 
spent  among  the  Shropshire 
hills.  What  he  best  loved 
were  books  and  men ;  and 
truly  no  man  ever  rightly 
loved  books  who  loved  not 
men  better.  And  of  books 
he  preferred  the  old.  "  I  have 
more  confidence  in  the  dead 
than  in  the  living,"  he  said 
with  perfect  truth;  and  when 
the  world  chattered  of  a  new 
masterpiece,  he  was  content  to 
take  an  old  friend  down  from 
the  shelf.  The  fact  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  alone  was  able 
to  tempt  him  from  the  past  is 
proof  enough  that  his  Jacobin 
opinions  did  not  affect  his 
Anti-Jacobin  tastes.  But,  like 
most  other  active  controver- 
sialists, he  was  never  an  om- 
nivorous reader.  He  was,  with 
Samuel  Johnson,  a  man  of  few 
books.  He  has  told  us  what 
they  are,  and  truly  they  are  suffi- 
cient solace  for  the  most  deeply 
literate  of  men.  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  Fielding  and  Rous- 
seau, Cervantes  and  Smollett — 
these  were  among  his  friends, 
and  though  he  regretted  that 
he  had  never  made  Clarendon 
and  Froissart  his  own,  he  need 
not  have  deplored  the  gaps. 
Above  all,  he  respected,  as  he 
should,  the  high  calling  of  a 
reader.  He  knew  how  happy 
was  the  man  who  is  admitted 
to  the  society  of  the  august 
dead.  "To  have  lived  in  the 
cultivation  of  an  intimacy  with 


such  works,"  said  he,  "  to  have 
familiarly  relished  such  names, 
is  not  to   have  lived   quite   in 
vain."       And    Hazlitt    doubly 
redeemed  his  life  from  vanity. 
He  not  only  read  himself, — he 
persuaded  others  to  read. 
•    The  best  of  his  life,  then,  was 
spent    among   the   few    books 
which   he    studied    again    and 
again.      By   the   time   he  was 
thirty    his     literary    curiosity 
was  dulled.     But  he  never  for- 
got the   lessons   of   his   youth, 
and   when   he  began  to  write, 
which  he  did  of  necessity,  and 
because  he  found   no  profit  in 
painting,  his  mind  was  amply 
and    generously    stored.       He 
wrote  from  a  fulness  of  know- 
ledge and  with   an   energy  of 
expression  which  have  not  often 
been    surpassed.      He    neither 
corrected  his  proofs  nor  amend- 
ed his  judgments.    There  is  not 
one   of   his   essays   which  does 
not   seem   as    though   it   were 
struck  off  at  a  blow.     His  style 
has   the   defects   and   qualities 
of   his   method.      It    is    often 
slipshod    and    inaccurate;    the 
words  are   sometimes   tumbled 
down  in  grammatical  confusion. 
But  the  meaning  is  never  ob- 
scure,  because   Hazlitt   always 
thought  clearly ;  and  the  fault 
of  expression  is   a   mechanical 
fault  of  haste  and  heedlessness. 
Above   all,    he   was   a   master 
rather   of   the   phrase  than  of 
the  word.     That  is  to  say,  he 
seems  to  have  found  his  phrases 
ready  made,  and  did  not  look 
about  him  for  the  words  which 
should    compose    them.      And 
his     phrases,     once     they    are 
made,  cohere  without  particles. 
The  logical  thread  of  his  argu- 
ment  is   so  tightly  held,   that 
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he  has  no  need  of  "buts"  and 
"  therefores,"  and  the  innumer- 
able shifts  of  the  inexpert. 
So  that  an  essay  of  his  con- 
triving resembles  the  simple 
masonry  of  primitive  times. 
The  sentences  fall  into  their 
places  unattached,  while  the 
whole  is  as  stable  as  those 
ancient  walls  whose  blocks  of 
stone  fit  and  cohere  without 
mortar.  But,  apart  from  its 
structure,  there  is  a  fire  and 
dash  in  his  style  which  defy 
analysis,  and  which  proceed 
from  a  ripe  mind  and  a 
vivid  intelligence.  He  has  less 
insight  than  Coleridge  into 
general  principles ;  he  has  not 
the  imaginative  subtlety  which 
makes  Charles  Lamb  the  best 
critic  of  literature  that  ever 
lived.  But  he  possesses  quali- 
ties of  which  Lamb  and  Col- 
eridge knew  nothing.  None  of 
his  contemporaries  could  have 
penned  the  magnificent  letter 
to  Gifford,  the  best  piece  of 
chastisement  known  to  litera- 
ture. No  other  could  have 
written  of  sport,  of  the  theatre, 
and  of  life  with  the  brilliance 
and  "  gusto"  which  were  always 
his.  And  it  is  this  wide  know- 
ledge and  tireless  energy  which 
make  the  least  of  his  essays 
not  merely  a  criticism  of  litera- 
ture but  a  criticism  of  life  to 
boot. 

Literature  was  for  him,  as 
it  should  be,  a  kind  of  spring- 
board, whence  he  might  leap  to 
an  intelligence  of  mankind.  The 
impressions  of  life  he  corrected 
from  literature ;  the  impressions 
of  literature  found  in  his  life 
their  surest  touchstone.  He 
loved  taverns  and  fives-courts, 
the  theatre  and  the  ring.  He 
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has  sketched  the  best  prize-fight 
known  to  letters,  and  he  has 
set  upon  paper  the  actual  game 
of  Cavanagh  the  fives-player. 
The  achievement  of  the  Indian 
jugglers  put  him  out  of  conceit 
with  his  own  skill ;  and  what- 
ever province  of  human  energy 
lay  before  him,  he  surveyed 
with  a  perfect  intelligence  of  its 
possibilities.  For  instance,  he 
discoursed  of  Chubb's  '  Tracts,' 
in  which  he  found  "a  high 
gusto  of  polemical  divinity,"  in 
precisely  the  same  terms  in 
which  he  discoursed  of  Bill  Neate 
and  Hickman.  He  knew  the 
stage,  as  very  few  have  under- 
stood that  home  of  lost  en- 
deavour and  false  reputation. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  theatrical 
critics  whose  opinions  still  have 
a  general  application.  His  con- 
trast of  Pasta  with  Mars  might 
be  a  comparison  drawn  to-day 
of  Duse  with  Madame  Bern- 
hardt.  "Pasta  does  not  act 
the  character,"  he  says;  "she 
is  it,  looks  it,  breathes  it ; " 
and  no  one  who  has  seen  Duse 
in  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  let 
us  say,  or  in  a  comedy  of 
Goldoni's,  would  hesitate  to 
transfer  the  criticism.  Madame 
Mars,  on  the  other  hand,  is  true 
not  to  human  but  to  "French 
nature,"  and  in  this  phrase 
Hazlitt,  as  though  by  prophecy, 
found  the  last  word  of  criticism 
for  Sarah  Bernhardt.  In  brief, 
the  simple  truth  of  his  judg- 
ments makes  them  valid  beyond 
their  day,  and  this,  we  suppose, 
is  the  highest  tribute  that  ad- 
miration can  ever  pay  to  the 
critic. 

Again,  Hazlitt's   interest   in 
life  gave  him  the  keenest  insight 
into  character.     Up  and  down 
3M 
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his  pages  are  scattered  with  a 
lavish  hand  such  sketches  as 
would  have  made  the  fortune 
of  a  dozen  novelists.  Here  he 
recalls  Theophrastus,  there  he 
is  a  premonition  of  Dickens. 
His  character  of  the  "  Cockney," 
inspired,  as  he  tells  us,  by  Mr 
Blackwood,  is  not  unworthy 
the  hand  that  drew  Sam 
Weller.  They  are  not  amiable 
figures,  these  Cockneys  of  Haz- 
litt's,  and  therein  they  differ 
from  the  illustrious  "  Samivel"; 
but  they  are  none  the  less  true, 
and  their  traits  are  gathered  by 
the  hand  of  a  master.  The 
"slender  youth,  with  purple 
face  and  drooping  head,  nod- 
ding over  a  glass  of  gin-toddy, 
and  breathing  in  tender  ac- 
cents 'There's  nought  so  sweet 
on  earth  as  Love's  young 
dream,' "  may  be  seen  at 
Hampstead  any  Bank  Holiday. 
But,  most  of  all,  we  like  Mr 
Pinch,  the  Cockney  fives-player, 
of  whom  the  eminent  Dr  Good- 
man "could  make  nothing." 
The  Doctor,  being  a  purist, 
hated  Pinch's  game,  which  he 
found  full  of  tricks  and  of 
"dirty  mean  ways."  (We  can 
match  that  objection  on  the 
Cricket  Field  to-day.)  But,  yet 
more  than  his  game,  the  Doc- 
tor disliked  Pinch's  sanguine  im- 
perturbability. Nothing  could 
shake  his  good  esteem  of 
himself.  He  had  a  ready 
(and  foolish)  answer  pat  to 
all  emergencies.  "It's  impos- 
sible there  should  be  any 
sympathy  between  you  and 
me,  Mr  Pinch,"  said  the  iras- 
cible Doctor;  "for  as  the  poet 
says,  'How  should  the  soul  of 
Socrates  inhabit  the  body  of 
a  stocking- weaver  ?  "  "  Ay," 


says  he,  "does  the  poet  say 
so?  Then  the  same  to  you, 
sir."  The  repartee  is  perfect, 
the  very  essence  of  Cockney 
impudence  and  Cockney  fatuity. 
As  Dr  Goodman  says,  Mr 
Pinch  would  have  posed  the 
Devil  with  his  "  the  same  to 
you,  sir  "  ;  and  Hazlitt  caught 
this  Cockney  on  the  hop,  the 
justice  of  his  capture  being 
proved  by  the  fact  that  Pinch 
is  still  with  us. 

ISTor  did  this  curiosity  of 
character  ever  exhaust  the 
enthusiasm  of  William  Hazlitt. 
His  portrait  of  Northcote  has 
but  one  rival  in  English  litera- 
ture—  the  Johnson  of  James 
Boswell.  We  would  not  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  to  compare 
him  with  the  highest ;  and  it  is 
entirely  due  to  Hazlitt's  splen- 
did presentation  that  James 
Northcote,  painter  of  historical 
masterpieces,  is  alive  to-day. 
He  loved  that  thing  of  "air 
and  spirit "  with  a  love  which 
Northcote's  vanity  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  return,  and  he 
seized  his  conversation  upon 
paper  with  an  infinite  skill. 
But  Northcote  is  not  his  only 
portrait.  Remember  the  sketch 
of  Nollekens,  the  man  who 
"seemed,  by  time  and  labour, 
to  have  wrought  himself  to 
stone."  Better  still,  remember 
the  touching  and  beautiful 
gaiety  wherewith  he  drew  the 
portrait  of  Cosway,  that  child  of 
imagination,  who  dwelt  always 
in  a  fairy  palace.  "  Fancy  bore 
sway  in  him,"  said  Hazlitt ; 
"and  so  vivid  were  his  im- 
pressions that  they  included 
the  substances  of  things  in 
them.  The  agreeable  and  the 
true  with  him  were  one." 
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Truly,  Cosway  was  made  of 
gossamer,  and  Hazlitt  touched 
him  with  so  light  a  finger 
that  he  did  not  disturb  a 
single  web.  Thrice  happy 
man !  To  live  in  a  paradise 
of  imagination;  to  be  under- 
stood by  his  friend ;  and  to 
be  sketched  by  his  wife,  a 
worthy  companion,  as  toujours 
riant,  toujours  gai  !  It  is  such 
creatures  as  these  that  bring 
happiness  to  the  world ;  and 
again  we  owe  Hazlitt  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  leaving  us  this 
picture  of  Eichard  Cosway — 
always  smiling,  always  gay. 

But  when  he  allows  his  Kadi- 
calism  to  guide  him,  he  tempts 
you  to  instant  disagreement. 
His  character  of  Pitt  is  nothing 
less  than  an  outrage;  but  it 
is  an  outrage  one  would  not 
like  to  have  missed,  because  it 
helps  to  explain  the  infamy  of 
our  Pro-Boers,  who  attack  their 
Government  in  precisely  the 
same  terms  reserved  by  Haz- 
litt and  his  friends  for  the 
man  who  was  engaged  in  the 
salvation  of  England.  To  Haz- 
litt Pitt  was  not  so  much  a 
monster  as  an  imbecile,  and 
his  dislike  is  easily  understood. 
He  regarded  Pitt  exclusively 
from  the  point  of  view  of  liter- 
ature. He  read  his  speeches, 
and  found  (which  was  half- 
true)  that  Pitt  did  not  trouble 
to  say  anything.  Of  course  the 
man  who  confounds  eloquence 
with  statesmanship — and  Haz- 
litt was  guilty  of  this  primitive 
confusion — would  turn  natur- 
ally to  Burke  or  Fox.  And 
Hazlitt  being  in  his  heart  no 
politician  at  all,  forgot  that 
the  essence  of  politics  is  action. 
What  would  he  have  said  to 


Bill  Neate,  if  that  eminent 
scrapper  had  delivered  an  ora- 
tion upon  the  art  of  self- 
defence,  instead  of  plugging 
Hickman's  eye?  What  would 
he  have  thought  of  Cavanagh, 
if,  instead  of  doubling  his  fist 
and  beating  the  stranger,  he 
had  given  him  a  brief  essay 
upon  the  theory  of  the  game? 
Should  he  not,  then,  have 
asked  of  William  Pitt,  what  he 
asked  of  his  favourite  sports- 
men, the  superior  faculty  of 
achieving  his  purpose  ?  Of 
course  he  should,  and  then  he 
would  have  discovered  that 
Pitt  was  indifferent  in  speech 
because  he  was  supreme  in 
action,  and  we  should  not 
have  had  that  experiment  in 
shallow  politics  which  Hazlitt 
terms  "a  character  of  Pitt." 

Yet,  despite  his  Whiggery, 
there  is  but  one  man  of  letters 
with  whom  we  would  compare 
William  Hazlitt,  and  that  man 
is  Samuel  Johnson.  What  Bos- 
well  has  told  us  of  his  hero,  Haz- 
litt has  told  us  of  himself,  and 
in  each  case  we  have  an  ample 
record  of  taste  and  opinion.  At 
first  sight  it  seems  a  paradox 
to  bring  them  together;  but  a 
closer  examination  proves  the 
paradox  not  extravagant.  In 
literature  Hazlitt,  like  Johnson, 
was  a  fierce  Anti  -  Jacobin ; 
Johnson,  like  Hazlitt,  esteemed 
the  past  rather  than  the 
present,  and,  like  Hazlitt  again, 
preferred  lively  thought  and 
vigorous  comment  to  the  read- 
ing of  popular  literature.  Had 
they  met  they  might  have 
fought,  but  they  would  both 
have  enjoyed  the  fight ;  and  in 
the  end  Johnson  would  have 
appreciated  Hazlitt  as  he  ap- 
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predated  Wilkes.  In  each  was 
a  strain  of  manhood  strong 
enough  to  obscure  the  unessen- 
tial. These  two  men,  indeed, 
are  still  the  glory  of  our  Blood 
and  State ;  and  if  we  could  com- 
pel a  dialogue  of  the  dead,  we 
would  as  lief  listen  to  Samuel 
Johnson  and  William  Hazlitt 
discussing  the  high  matters  of 
life  and  literature  as  to  any 
pair  we  can  readily  recall. 
They  would  quarrel,  as  what 
two  strenuous  spirits  would 
not  ?  But  they  would  still  find 
points  of  agreement,  and  one 
knows  not  which  would  win  in 
the  dispute — the  short,  fiery  sen- 
tences of  Hazlitt  or  the  heavy 
roar  of  Samuel's  artillery. 

Meanwhile,  we  like  to  reflect 
that  Hazlitt  and  Johnson  are 
unique  in  the  world's  litera- 
ture. They  are  both  essentially 
English,  and  their  unbroken 
popularity  is  the  best  counter- 
blast to  the  success  of  the  cheap 
novel.  One  edition  of  Boswell's 
Johnson  follows  another  with 


amazing  rapidity,  and  there 
cannot  be  too  strenuous  a  com- 
petition. Nor  is  there  any  edi- 
tion which  we  would  more 
cordially  recommend  than  the 
last.1  Mr  Birrell  is  the  wisest 
and  most  modest  of  editors. 
He  has  cut  his  portion  of  the 
work  down  to  the  narrowest 
limits.  He  has  been  content 
to  give  us  an  excellently  printed 
text,  with  no  more  comment 
than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  the  portraits  are  the 
best  substitute  for  biograph- 
ical notes.  Between  Johnson 
and  Hazlitt  there  is  a  wide 
gap — a  gap  bridged  by  North- 
cote,  who  knew  them  both. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  there  is 
a  link  which  binds  Johnson, 
who  died  in  fear  of  the  wrath 
to  come,  to  Hazlitt,  who  died 
happy.  And  he  who  would 
make  the  best  of  the  year's 
literature  will  forget  the  novels 
of  yesterday  and  to-day,  and 
study  these  two  new  editions  of 
ancient  masterpieces. 


1  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.    Edited  by  Augustine  Birrell,  and  Illustrated  with 
Portraits  selected  by  E.  Radford.     Westminster  :  Constable.     1901. 
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LORD  SALISBURY  has  spoken 
at  Guildhall,  and  he  has  left 
the  public  as  much  or  as  little 
informed  about  South  Africa 
as  it  was  before.  For  some 
time  past  we  have  refrained 
from  comment  on  South  African 
affairs,  because  we  felt  that  in 
the  absence  of  fuller  informa- 
tion useful  criticism  was  diffi- 
cult. The  time  has  come,  how- 
ever, when  it  seems  possible  to 
speak  with  advantage,  if  it  is 
only  to  discuss  that  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  and  impatience 
which,  however  unreasonable, 
is  becoming  very  general.  It 
is  expedient,  then,  to  go  more 
fully  into  the  matter  than  Lord 
Salisbury  thought  fit,  and  to 
examine  the  causes  of  the 
anxiety  that  prevails  at  present 
in  the  mind  of  every  man  who 
can  spare  time  from  his  own 
affairs  to  think  about  the  con- 
cerns of  the  commonwealth. 
There  are  several  causes  which 
appear  to  have  given  birth  to 
this  anxiety.  They  are — firstly, 
the  duration  of  the  war ;  second- 
ly, the  condition  of  the  army; 
thirdly,  the  attitude  of  the  Con- 
tinental nations  towards  us,  and 
the  likelihood  of  complications 
arising  while  our  hands  are  still 
full ;  and  lastly,  the  seeming  in- 
ertness and  indifference  of  the 
Government. 

As  regards  the  duration  of 
the  war,  the  misgivings  are, 
we  think,  unreasonable.  If  the 
conditions  in  South  Africa  are 
examined,  and  attention  is  paid 
to  the  history  of  similar  opera- 
tions, it  will  be  seen  that  the 
expectation  that  a  contest  such 
as  this  could  be  brought  to  a 


speedy  conclusion  was  unjusti- 
fiable. It  was  founded,  it  is 
true,  on  the  pronouncement  of 
a  great  military  authority,  re- 
peated in  their  speeches  by  re- 
sponsible Ministers.  It  was  ac- 
curate enough  in  the  sense  that 
the  time  for  great  efforts  of 
strategy  and  operations  requir- 
ing large  masses  of  troops  had 
gone.  By  the  public,  however, 
it  was  taken  to  mean  that  the 
submission  of  the  enemy  would 
not  be  long  delayed,  and  that 
peace  was  at  hand.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  strife,  with  its 
heavy  losses  in  men  and  money, 
has  caused  much  disappoint- 
ment. The  campaign  has  been, 
indeed,  a  series  of  disillusion- 
ments.  There  were  many,  and 
those  not  without  experience  of 
the  Boers,  who  held  that  they 
would  not  fight.  Others  fore- 
told that  if  they  fought  they 
would  be  made  short  work  of 
by  our  troops.  They  fought 
and  inflicted  several  sharp 
defeats  on  our  forces.  They 
were  beaten  eventually  and 
their  capitals  taken.  It  was 
foretold  then  that  they  would 
not  take  to  guerilla  warfare. 
They  took  to  guerilla  war  that 
the  words  of  the  prophets  might 
not  be  fulfilled,  and  have  given 
us  a  fine  sample  of  it. 

The  Government  of  Lord 
Salisbury  is  accused  of  want 
of  vigour  in  carrying  on  the 
war.  When  the  reasons  for 
this  accusation  are  sought, 
nothing  very  definite  is  found. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  widespread 
opinion  that  the  conduct  of 
the  war  from  the  outset  has 
been  faulty.  So  far  as  this 
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refers  to  the  beginning  of  the 
business,  the  Government  would 
find  it  hard  to  rebut  the  charge. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
nature  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  campaign  were  not  under- 
stood and  were  underestimated. 
The  standing  reply  of  Ministers, 
that  the  public  generally  shared 
in  their  error,  and  that  their 
military  advisers  were  equally 
mistaken,  is  a  very  poor  answer. 
The  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  access  to  informa- 
tion that  is  not  made  public. 
They  alone  were  in  confidential 
communication  with  the  High 
Commissioner  and  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  Colonies.  They 
alone  had  access  to  the  records 
of  the  Intelligence  branch  of 
the  War  Office,  where,  it  is 
believed,  Mr  Kruger's  arma- 
ments and  the  number  of  fight- 
ing men  at  his  disposal  were 
well  known.  All  this  know- 
ledge, all  this  information,  was 
open  to  the  Government  and 
to  no  one  else.  Even  if  it  had 
been  public  property,  it  is  no 
excuse  for  our  rulers  to  say 
that  if  they  erred  the  people 
shared  the  error.  The  captain 
who  mistakes  his  course  and 
wrecks  his  ship  cannot  excuse 
himself  on  the  ground  that  his 
passengers  were  as  ignorant. 

Nor  is  there  any  more  force 
in  the  plea  that  the  Ministry 
were  misled  by  their  military 
•advisers.  The  Prime  Minister 
and  his  colleagues  cannot  shelter 
themselves  behind  their  expert 
advisers.  For  what  purpose 
are  they  there  if  they  are  un- 
able, with  all  the  means  of 
judging  at  their  disposal,  to 
come  to  a  right  decision  in 
questions  on  which  the  life  of 
the  Empire  depends  ? 


It  is  felt,  moreover,  that  al- 
though the  Government  in  their 
negotiations  with  Mr  Kruger 
were  playing  for  stakes  that 
might  mean  war,  they  made 
nothing  ready  to  meet  that 
event.  The  consequence  was 
that  Natal  and  the  Cape  Colony 
were  subjected  to  invasions  that 
might  have  proved  disastrous. 
We  all  know  the  stock  answers 
to  this  charge :  the  British  con- 
stitution ;  the  Jameson  Raid ; 
the  fear  that  they  would  be 
accused  of  provoking  war ;  and 
the  backwardness  of  public 
opinion  in  the  country.  But 
whose  fault  is  it  that  public 
opinion  was  backward?  Was 
anything  done  to  rouse  or  in- 
struct it  in  this  matter  ?  And 
as  to  the  fear  of  being  charged 
with  provoking  war,  that  is  a 
dangerous  plea  to  advance.  In 
the  name  of  every  statesman 
who  has  led  England  to  Em- 
pire, are  we  to  sit  to  be  shot  at, 
lest  by  standing  up  and  taking 
off  our  coats  we  may  be  accused 
of  provoking  the  fight  ?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
fidence of  many  people  in  the 
Government  was  shaken  by  their 
inaction  and  miscalculations  at 
the  outset.  » And  the  doubt  thus 
begotten  has  extended,  not 
always  with  reason,  to'(  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  the  war. 

Once  the  die  was  cast,  the 
Ministry  acted  promptly  and 
with  vigour.  Thanks  to  our 
great  mercantile  marine,  it  was 
possible  to  land  a  very  con- 
siderable army  in  the  field  with 
comparative  rapidity.  Thanks 
to  the  foresight  and  readiness 
of  the  Government  of  India, 
sufficient  troops  were  placed  in 
Natal  to  prevent  the  Boers 
from  making  a  rush  on  Durban. 
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It  is  of  no  use  to  conjecture  the 
course  of  events  if  Lord  Roberts 
had  been  sent  out  to  take  the 
supreme  command  in  the  first 
instance,  and  had  been  allowed 
to  go  in  advance  of  the  troops 
to  organise  his  transport  and 
prepare  his  plans.  So  long  as 
he  remained  in  the  field  there 
was  no  want  of  vigour  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  After  his 
return,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
belief  that  the  business  was 
nearly  over,  there  was  a  pause 
and  hesitation,  until  it  was  seen 
that  the  state  of  affairs  was  not 
improving.  Then  there  was  a 
fresh  access  of  energy,  which 
culminated  in  the  despatch  to 
South  Africa  of  the  16,000  so- 
called  Yeomanry.  This  force 
was  gathered  together  from  the 
highways  and  byways  of  town 
and  country.  Tempted  by  high 
pay,  five  times  the  reward  of  our 
regular  soldiers,  men  enlisted  in 
it  who  had  no  special  qualifica- 
tion or  aptitude  for  military 
work.  The  only  possible  excuse 
for  this  clumsy  piece  of  extrav- 
agance is  that  there  was  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  rein- 
forcements. If  this  plea  is 
valid,  all  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  the  sooner  our  military 
affairs  are  put  in  order  the 
better.  As  the  case  stands,  it 
has  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  distrust  felt  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war  by  the  re- 
sponsible authorities  in  Eng- 
land, and  its  consequences  may 
not  end  there.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  deficiencies  of 
these  hybrid  and  highly  paid 
yeomen,  who  were  as  fit  to 
take  the  field  as  one  of  Mr 
Tree's  stage  armies,  seriously 
hampered  the  Commander-in- 


Chief  in  South  Africa,  what- 
ever the  cost  may  have  been 
to  the  country.  The  incident, 
however,  has  led  men  to  think 
that  Lord  Kitchener  has  not 
been  fairly  treated.  Hence  it 
comes  that,  notwithstanding 
the  assurances  of  Ministers  that 
there  is  no  disagreement  be- 
tween them  and  Lord  Kitch- 
ener, there  is  a  pretty  wide- 
spread feeling  that  he  has  not 
got  all  he  wants,  and  that  his 
hands  are  not  left  free. 

It  is  probable  that  much  of 
this  feeling  arises  from  the  ig- 
norance in  which  the  public  is 
left,  and  may  be  diminished,  if 
not  altogether  dispelled,  by  the 
light  of  Mr  Brodrick's  latest 
defence  of  the  Government. 
Lord  Kitchener  is,  all  ad- 
mit, the  best  man  that  could 
have  been  found  for  the  work. 
He  has  a  great  reputation  to 
maintain.  It  may  be  taken 
as  certain  that,  if  he  were  re- 
fused the  means  necessary  for 
success,  or  if  he  were  interfered 
with  in  his  military  work,  he 
would  not  continue  to  hold 
his  command.  If  he  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Government  in 
any  matter,  it  is  probably  in 
the  treatment  of  British  sub- 
jects taken  in  arms,  or  con- 
victed, after  trial,  of  armed 
rebellion.  The  extraordinary 
interference  with  the  sentences 
passed  on  such  rebels  by  the 
courts,  and  the  leniency  with 
which  Boers  guilty  of  gross 
acts  of  treachery  and  breaches 
of  the  usages  of  war  are 
treated,  give  colour  to  the 
surmise  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  is  not  free  to  use  his 
discretion.  Either  the  courts 
intrusted  with  the  trial  of  such 
offenders  are  destitute  of  judg- 
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ment,  and  unable  to  discrim- 
inate between  degrees  of  guilt, 
or  there  are  influences  at  work 
which  will  not  permit  proper 
penalties  to  be  exacted.  In  the 
former  case,  the  business  should 
be  transferred  to  other  courts, 
presided  over  by  more  discreet 
judges.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
Government  should  be  induced 
to  understand  that  for  a  ruler 
to  treat  armed  rebellion  as  a 
trivial  misdemeanour  is  a  nega- 
tion of  his  right  to  rule ;  and 
that  to  allow  such  acts  as  the 
abuse  of  the  White  Flag  or  of 
the  Red  Cross  to  escape  severe 
punishment,  is  to  abet  the 
murder  of  our  men. 

From  the  first  there  has  been 
a  disposition  to  look  upon  the 
rebellion  of  a  Cape  Colonist  as 
a  mere  frolic.  That  a  man 
should  be  able  to  join  the 
King's  enemies,  and  help  to 
shoot  down  our  soldiers,  with 
no  greater  fear  before  him  than 
a  sentence  of  fine  or  a  short 
term  of  imprisonment,  is  bad 
enough.  That  it  should  have 
occurred  to  any  one  to  punish 
such  crimes  with  disfranchise- 
ment  is  hardly  credible.  In 
what  way  is  armed  rebellion 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  future 
in  Ireland  or  in  India  ?  Has 
not  an  Irishman  or  an  Indian 
flesh  and  blood  and  feelings  as 
much  as  a  Boer  ?  A  few  death- 
sentences  in  such  cases  at  the 
beginning  of  this  business  would 
have  been  worth  much,  and,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  would  have 
kept  many  Dutch  farmers  in 
the  right  way. 

There  is  another  cause,  and 
one  which  can  be  easily  re- 
moved, of  the  doubt  felt  as 
to  the  right  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  information  supplied 


by  the  War  Office  in  Lord 
Kitchener's  short  and  discon- 
nected telegrams  is  not  suffici- 
ent to  enable  ordinary  people  to 
form  an  intelligible  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  operations. 
Even  the  correspondents  of  the 
public  journals  and  the  private 
letters  that  are  printed  from 
time  to  time  do  not  help  us 
much.  We  should  be  the  last 
to  suggest  that  Lord  Kitchener 
should  be  invited  to  write  de- 
spatches for  publication,  or  to 
amplify  his  telegrams.  But 
without  the  risk  of  giving  any 
information  to  the  enemy,  we 
are  persuaded,  notwithstanding 
Lord  Salisbury's  remarks,  that 
the  War  Office  might  easily 
prepare  and  publish  a  statement 
showing  the  general  nature  of 
Lord  Kitchener's  plans  and  the 
principles  on  which  he  is  work- 
ing. The  system  of  dividing 
the  country  by  lines  of  block- 
houses into  compartments  with- 
in which  it  may  be  possible  to 
"  corner  "  the  Boer  commandoes 
appears  admirable.  It  was  left 
to  the  *  Times'  a  few  weeks 
back  to  explain  it.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  numer- 
ous columns  which  are  operating 
against  the  enemy  are  shot  into 
space  and  'left  to  find  their 
objective  wherever  and  when- 
ever they  can.  Yet  no  other 
idea  could  be  derived  from  a 
perusal  day  by  day  of  the  brief 
messages  from  Lord  Kitchener's 
headquarters.  It  may  be  SUP- 
mised  that  these  columns  are 
acting  on  a  well-considered  sys- 
tem, are  connected  with  each 
other  by  the  hand  and  brain 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
are  so  working  as  to  quarter 
the  country  carefully  and  give 
the  Boer  commandoes  no  rest. 
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If  the  public  understood  the 
nature  of  the  operations,  much 
of  the  impatience  now  manifest- 
ed would  disappear.  It  is  easy 
to  say  Patience  —  be  patient. 
But  the  only  patience  worth 
having  in  present  circumstances 
is  that  which  springs  from  a 
confidence  that  the  best  course 
is  being  followed. 

We  are  left  in  similar  and 
very  unnecessary  ignorance  re- 
garding what  is  being  done  to 
establish  a  civil  government  in 
the  annexed  territories.  It  is 
nearly  a  year  ago  now  since 
Mr  Chamberlain  promised  that 
a  civil  government  should  be 
constituted  at  once.  Martial 
law  is,  no  doubt,  still  absolutely 
necessary  in  some  places.  It 
may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  a  good  deal  that  is 
now  done  by  martial  law  and 
by  the  soldiers  might  not  be 
better  done  by  civil  magis- 
trates armed  with  the  neces- 
sary powers.  Such  magistrates 
should  be  Englishmen  of  ex- 
perience and  not  Dutch  Afri- 
kanders. The  work  of  trying 
rebels,  of  concentrating  the 
people  in  camps,  and  of  look- 
ing after  them  in  the  camps, 
is  not  the  work  of  soldiers. 
The  guards  for  the  camps 
ought  to  be  military  police,  if 
it  is  possible,  and  this  irksome 
duty  should  not  be  a  burden 
on  the  troops.  It  will  be  said 
that  the  country  is  almost  de- 
populated ;  and  that,  if  it  were 
otherwise,  suitable  Englishmen 
of  experience  are  not  forth- 
coming. The  country  will  not 
be  repopulated  until  a  govern- 
ment is  established.  A  begin- 
ning should  be  made  even  in 
a  small  area,  surrounding  or 
adjacent  to  one  of  the  centres, 


like  Pretoria  or  Bloemfontein, 
where  our  military  power  is 
strongest ;  and  from  that  the 
fabric  of  a  civil  Government 
should  be  extended  and  built 
up.  Some  definite  area,  how- 
ever small,  should  be  made  safe 
for  peaceful  men  to  live  and 
work  in,  under  the  protection 
of  the  law.  As  for  the  want 
of  men  to  carry  out  such  a 
measure,  a  country  with  the 
resources  of  England  in  the 
civil  servants  of  her  Indian 
dependency  and  in  the  officers 
of  the  British  army  and  the 
Indian  Staff  Corps,  cannot  make 
such  an  excuse.  If  the  Colonial 
Office,  or  whatever  department 
of  the  Government  may  be  con- 
cerned, will  seek  men,  it  will 
certainly  find  them. 

Another  element  in  the  dis- 
content of  which  we  are  writing 
is  the  weakness  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's Government.  Taken 
individually,  there  are  not 
amongst  them  many  men  of 
great  foresight  and  decision. 
Of  Lord  Salisbury's  ability  and 
experience  in  affairs,  and  of  his 
wisdom,  no  doubt  is  possible. 
He  is,  however,  enfeebled  by 
years,  and  perhaps  by  ill-health 
beyond  his  years.  Mr  Cham- 
berlain is  a  man  of  great  power, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  is  altogether  happy  in  his 
environment,  and  whether  in 
the  strong  family  clique  that 
surrounds  him  he  is  allowed  to 
have  the  influence  due  to  his 
capacity.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, moreover,  that  he  has 
the  knack  of  rousing  animosity 
by  his  manner  of  speech.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  is  an  ex- 
cellent finance  Minister.  Next 
to  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr  Arthur 
Balfour  is  probably  the  man  of 
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most  intellectual  power.  Yet 
it  is  not  certain  that  he  is 
strong  enough  to  lead  the 
country  in  a  time  pre-eminently 
calling  for  decided  action  rather 
than  for  contemplative  discus- 
sion and  speech.  Of  the  other 
members  of  the  Government, 
whatever  may  be  their  powers 
of  debate  or  their  tactical  skill 
in  the  House,  there  is  none  to 
whom  the  nation  would  care  to 
commit  its  destinies. 

Again  there  is  a  latent  sus- 
picion that  the  Government 
has  more  fear  of  the  Pro-Boers 
and  their  outcries  than  con- 
fidence in  the  great  majority 
who  placed  them  in  power  and 
are  ready  to  support  them. 
The  committee  of  women  de- 
spatched to  examine  the  refugee 
camps  was  a  concession  to 
clamour  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  men,  ought  not  to  have 
been  made.  We  deny  that  it  is 
right  or  convenient  to  subject 
the  conduct  of  our  officials  in 
South  Africa  or  elsewhere  to 
the  criticism  of  a  committee  of 
ladies.  Where  is  this  sort  of 
thing  to  stop?  The  female 
element  has  been  much  too 
evident  in  South  Africa,  in 
various  spheres  and  forms, 
almost  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  The  action  of  the 
authorities  in  refusing  Miss 
Hobhouse  and  her  maid  per- 
mission to  do  any  more  mis- 
chief will  be  welcomed  by  most 
men  of  sense  and  practical  ex- 
perience, and  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  the  pair,  as  well  as  the 
whole  gang  of  meddlesome 
women,  had  met  with  like 
treatment  on  their  first  visit. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  shown  much  staunch- 


ness in  supporting  the  military 
commanders  in  the  work  of 
clearing  the  country,  and  of 
removing  the  families  of  the 
Burghers  to  camps  where  they 
can  be  both  protected  and 
watched.  The  plain  truth  is, 
that  there  is  no  other  way  of 
dealing  with  the  enemy.  In 
Burma  little  way  was  made  in 
putting  an  end  to  dacoity, 
which  was  guerilla  warfare 
under  another  name,  until  the 
outlying  villages  were  removed 
within  the  protected  pale,  and 
the  relations  of  the  men  in  the 
field  were  deported  to  distant 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
simply  a  question  whether  it 
is  desired  to  subjugate  the 
Boers  or  not.  If  the  persons 
who  supply  them  with  food  and 
information,  and  mislead  our 
troops,  are  left  undisturbed, 
peace  will  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. It  is  mere  false  senti- 
mentalism  to  raise  an  outcry 
because  the  measures  necessary 
to  reduce  the  enemy  involve 
hardships  to  their  families. 
Even  in  civil  life,  if  a  man 
commits  a  crime,  he  is  removed 
temporarily  or  permanently 
from  society,  although  the 
consequences  may  be  destitu- 
tion and  ruin  to  his  wife  and 
family.  The  longer  the  busi- 
ness lasts,  the  greater  will  be 
the  number  of  women  and 
children  left  without  support, 
both  on  our  side  and  among 
the  Boers.  Even  Sir  William 
Harcourt  does  not  think  it 
barbarous  to  shoot  the  enemy 
in  the  field,  or  blow  him  to 
atoms  with  cordite-shells.  He 
is  quite  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
Boers  wrecking  our  trains,  even 
to  the  destruction  of  peaceful 
passengers.  The  conduct  of 
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the  Germans  in  besieging 
Paris  was  not  denounced  as 
barbarous,  although  it  must 
have  caused  infinitely  more 
suffering  and  disease  and  death 
amongst  non-combatants  than 
all  our  concentration  camps. 
Perhaps  Sir  William  has 
omitted  to  notice  that  the 
Americans  are  being  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  similar 
measures  in  the  Philippines. 
And  the  Americans  pride 
themselves  on  superhuman 
humanity.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  Government  that  they 
have  had  the  courage  of  their 
opinions  in  this  vital  matter, 
and  it  should  win  for  them 
increased  confidence.  It  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  go  outside  South  Africa.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  in 
the  China  business  Lord  Salis- 
bury's Government  has  steered 
us  through  very  troubled 
waters.  If  our  interests  have 
not  been  upheld  so  forcibly  as 
some  could  have  wished,  it  must 
be  recollected  how  impossible  it 
was  to  make  a  demonstration 
of  military  strength. 

In  the  matter  of  army  re- 
form the  Government  has 
promised  much,  but  beyond 
the  rearrangement  of  depart- 
ments in  the  War  Office  per- 
formance has  been  small.  In 
the  public  mind  there  is  not 
much  hope  of  the  success  of 
Mr  Brodrick's  scheme.  It  is 
certain  that  it  will  cost  a 
great  sum  of  money ;  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  men 
will  be  forthcoming,  or  whether 
those  that  do  come  will  be 
more  efficiently  trained  and 
administered.  There  is  every 
disposition,  however,  to  give 
him  fair -play.  That  part  of 


his  scheme  which  was  regarded 
with  most  hope  was  the  affir- 
mation of  the  principle  that 
no  man  should  command  an 
army  corps  in  time  of  peace 
who  would  not  be  selected  to 
lead  it  in  case  of  war.  Hence 
the  disfavour  with  which  his 
action  was  viewed,  when  he 
selected  three  commanders  who, 
whatever  their  merits,  were 
disqualified  by  the  condition  he 
had  laid  down  for  holding 
these  appointments.  We  do 
not  propose  here  to  enter 
into  the  controversy.  Under 
the  special  circumstances  of 
the  time  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  in  defence  of  the 
Secretary  for  War.  Notably 
there  is  the  fact  that  the 
three  army  corps  do  not  exist. 
Nevertheless,  Mr  Brodrick's 
action  was  in  defiance  of  his 
own  declarations.  And,  after 
that,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  assertions  of  Mr  Hanbury, 
that  we  have  seen  the  last  of 
female  and  society  influences 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  should 
be  regarded  as  a  pleasantry. 
Every  one  knows  that  there  is 
no  chance  of  such  a  reign  of 
purity  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  administration  of  the  army, 
notwithstanding  Mr  Brodrick's 
promised  reforms,  is  regarded 
with  distrust  and  anxiety. 

We  recognise  that  so  long 
as  the  war  lasts  in  South 
Africa,  it  is  not  possible  to 
reorganise  the  military  ad- 
ministration thoroughly.  It  is 
as  much  as  the  War  Office  can 
do  to  keep  the  army  in  the 
field  efficient  and  to  supply  the 
gaps  caused  by  wastage.  Mean- 
while it  is  clear  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  are 
locked  up  in  South  Africa. 
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The  depots  and  camps  in  Eng- 
land are  mere  training-schools 
for  the  army  in  the  field.  Of 
the  British  troops  belonging  to 
the  Indian  army  some  thou- 
sands are  still  in  Africa.  Of 
the  remaining  sixty  thousand, 
between  20,000  and  30,000  are 
time-expired  men  who  must  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  colours. 
Large  bounties  and  furlough  to 
England  are  being,  or  have 
been,  offered  to  them,  to  induce 
them  to  engage  for  a  further  term. 
It  has  not  been  announced 
yet  how  many  men  have  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  —  probably 
not  more  than  half.  The  army 
in  India  will  therefore  require, 
immediately  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  large  reinforce- 
ments, to  maintain  it  even  at 
its  present  reduced  strength. 
It  would  be  reassuring  to  know 
how  the  War  Office  intends  to 
meet  these  demands.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  Government  of 
India  will  consent  at  the  present 
time  to  allow  the  number  of 
British  troops  in  that  country 
to  be  reduced. 

The  death  of  the  Amir  Abdul 
Rahman  has  not  been  followed 
by  any  trouble  so  far.  Habib 
Ullah  has  succeeded  to  his 
father's  throne  without  oppo- 
sition, and  all  seems  going 
merrily  in  Cabul  at  present. 
His  subjects,  and  his  rivals  if 
there  are  any,  will  watch  him 
for  some  time  to  come,  and  take 
the  measure  of  his  ability  to 
govern.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  prove  as  able  to  keep 
that  unruly  race  in  subjection 
as  was  his  father,  and  with 
methods  less  horrible  and  in- 
human. There  are  few,  how- 
ever, who  would  venture  to 
foretell  the  future,  even  the 


immediate  future,  in  Afghani- 
stan. All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
hope  for  the  best,  and  to  make 
ourselves  ready  and  strong  to 
meet  the  storm  should  it  arise. 
It  is  not  a  time  to  allow  the 
British  army  in  India  to  remain 
below  its  full  number  of  seventy 
thousand  men. 

Apart  from  the  possibility  of 
a  revolt  in  Afghanistan,  there 
is  the  fear  that  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  our  present  weak- 
ness to  stir  up  trouble  in  that 
region.  If  a  movement  were 
directed  against  any  part  of 
Afghan  territory,  England 
would  be  bound  by  treaty  to 
assist  the  Amir.  A  call  from 
him,  under  present  circum- 
stances, would  be  most  incon- 
venient and  difficult  to  meet. 
Another  point  of  danger  is  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  would  be  to 
our  disadvantage  to  have  the 
warships  of  a  foreign  Power 
occupying  a  port  in  the  Gulf. 
But  are  we  in  a  position  to 
prevent  it  ?  There  are  other 
contingencies  which  might  arise 
that,  if  they  are  to  be  met, 
would  require  all  our  naval 
and  military  power.  It  is  un- 
necessary and  inexpedient  to 
specify  them, 

The  apprehensions  caused  by 
our  present  want  of  resources 
might  be  set  aside  if  the  spirit 
of  foreign  nations  was  friendly 
to  us.  If  we  have  any  friends, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  them.  The 
Governments,  indeed,  of  Conti- 
nental Europe  have  been  irre- 
proachable in  their  attitude 
throughout  the  last  two  years, 
as  Lord  Salisbury  has  justly 
acknowledged.  They  recog- 
nised, it  may  be,  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  and  had  no  de- 
sire in  any  way  to  injure 
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England.  Or  it  may  be  that 
they  have  no  wish,  by  inter- 
fering on  behalf  of  the  Boers, 
to  hasten  the  day  when  we 
shall  be  freed  from  the  South 
African  embarrassment.  But 
the  nations  have  raged,  and 
still  rage,  furiously  against  us. 
Whether  it  is  due  to  belief  in 
the  abominable  lies  spread  by 
the  journals  in  Kruger's  pay,  or 
whether  their  hatred  arises  from 
rivalry  and  jealousy  of  our  pros- 
perity, it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Whatever  the  cause,  their  hatred, 
malice,  and  rancour  are  facts 
which  it  would  be  foolish  to  treat 
as  altogether  to  be  disregarded. 
All  these  considerations  tend 
to  make  the  public  mind  very 
anxious.  Men  are  watching 
eagerly  for  signs  of  the  end 
of  the  war.  But  it  is  not 
yet.  They  do  not  wish  it 
ended,  as  Sir  William  Har- 
court  and  other  friends  of  the 
enemy  would  end  it,  by  sur- 
rendering to  the  Boers.  Better 
years  more  of  war  than  a 
compromise  which  would  de- 
stroy the  prestige  of  England 
and  break  up  the  Empire. 
Ay,  break  it  up.  If  we  prove 
ourselves  unable  or  unwilling 
to  end  this  business  in  the 
only  satisfactory  manner,  by 
establishing  once  and  for  all 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
British  Government  in  South 
Africa,  the  Colonies  will  begin 
to  leave  us.  Canada,  foremost 
in  loyal  helpfulness,  may  be  the 
first  to  go.  For  she  is  bound 
to  us  by  the  ties  of  sentiment 
rather  than  of  self-interest. 
She  is  proud  to  hold  a  high 
place  in  the  great  British 
Empire.  She  will  not  consent  to 
be  an  appanage  of  a  senile  and 
decaying  kingdom.  And  what 


she  thinks  the  great  Australian 
colonies  will  think  also.  Let 
those  people  whom  sentiment 
and  gushing  humanitarianism 
or  party  spirit  incline  to  follow 
Mr  Morley  or  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  take  this  fact  to  heart. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do? 
We  reply,  Keep  the  Govern- 
ment to  their  work.  Make 
clear  to  all  men  that  the  nation 
is  not  wavering  in  its  resolve, 
or  inclined  to  review  its  judg- 
ment. Beyond  doubt  Mr 
Kruger  and  the  Boer  leaders 
in  South  Africa  have  strong 
hopes  that  there  is  coming  a 
great  change  over  public  opinion 
in  this  country.  The  mis- 
guided utterances  of  the  rhet- 
oricians and  partisans,  who 
are  the  curse  of  our  politics, 
feed  these  hopes  every  day  that 
passes.  Let  every  man  who  has 
the  power  to  speak  and  write 
make  evident  the  falsehood 
and  futility  of  such  anticipa- 
tions. What  is  needed  at  the 
present  time  is  a  strong  asser- 
tion by  the  nation  of  its  de- 
termination to  have  nothing 
left  undone  which  can  lead  to 
a  speedy  and  final  subjection 
of  the  remaining  Boer  com- 
mandoes. If  more  troops  are 
needed,  let  them  be  sent  at 
once.  If  more  severity  is  neces- 
sary, let  it  be  used,  no  matter 
what  clamour  may  be  raised 
by  Mr  Morley  or  Mr  Leonard 
Courtney  or  the  shrieking 
sisterhood.  What  the  Union- 
ists and  Conservatives  cannot 
away  with  is  cowardice  on  the 
part  of  the  men  whom  they 
have  placed  in  power,  hesita- 
tion to  use  the  strength  of  the 
nation,  and  truckling  to  a 
foolish  and  misguided  and  most 
mischievous  minority. 
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natural  features  of,  700 — plot  to  blow 
up  British  war- vessels  at,  705 — the 
"  Irish  Brigade  "  at,  ib. — Paul  Kruger 
at,  ib. — moral  effects  of  British  squad- 
ron at,  706. 

L.-T.,  OUR,  419. 

'Marietta'  by  F.  Marion  Crawford, 
notice  of,  799. 

MARRIED,  NEVER,  747. 

Mediterranean  fleet,  proposed  additions 
to  the,  447  et  seq. 

Mendelssohn,  Felix,  recollections  of,  315 
et  seq. 

Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  the,  drill 
class  of,  166  et  seq. — workshops  of,  171 
— floating  stations  of,  172 — attendance 
at  fires  of,  173  et  seq. 

METROPOLITAN  FIRE  BRIGADE,  THREE 
YEARS  WITH  THE,  165. 

MINISTRY  AND  THE  WAR,  THE,  865. 

Moscheles,  Ignace,  recollections  of,  309. 

MOSLEM  CONFRATERNITIES  OF  NORTH 
AFRICA,  THE,  545. 

Mozart,  Wolfgang  Amadeus,  son  of  the 
composer,  recollections  of,  324.  , 

MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD  : — 

July:  Lord  Milner  and  the  Country, 
135— The  Vituperation  of  the  Press,  ib. 
— Words  that  convey  no  Thought,  136 
—The  Delegation  of  Authority,  138— 
The  Treatment  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
139 — The  Cult  of  the  Millionaire,  141 
— The  Bayard  of  the  Money-bag,  ib. — 
The  Danger  of  Philanthropy,  142— 
Pecunia  olet,  145. 
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MUSINGS  wi    touT  METHOD — continued  : 

August :  The  Worship  of  Speed,  260 
— The  U  versal  Passion  of  Racing, 
261 — The  Jonsequent  Decay  of  Sport, 
ib. — Pace  without  Muscle,  ib.— The 
Development  of  Cricket,  262  — The 
Hustler  n  Literature,  265  —  The 
Vandal  a  Work,  266— Marble  Hill 
and  Hojarth  House,  267  — 'Bush- 
Whacking,'  268. 

September:  The  Palm  without  the 
Dust,  429  —  Lord  Rosebery's  Lassi- 
tude, ib. — His  Political  Uncertainty, 
430 — The  Creation  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
ib.—  The  Favourite  of  the  Press,  432 
—Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  433— 
The  World's  Misunderstanding,  434 — 
His  Morality,  435— His  Political  Wis- 
dom and  Prescience,  436 — Mr  Caine 
and  his  Rival,  440  — The  Virtue  of 
Imagination,  ib. — A  Surfeit  of  Emo- 
tion, 441  —  An  Egyptian  Pleasantry, 
442. 

October:  The  Murder  of  William 
McKinley,  559 — America's  wise  and 
simple  President,  ib. — Anarchy  wick- 
edly excused,  560  —  The  Cant  of 
"  Political  Crime,"  561  —  How  to 
treat  Anarchists,  ib. — An  imprisoned 
Emperor,  563 — The  Censorship  of  the 
Press,  564— French  and  English,  566 
— A  better  Knowledge  across  the 
Channel,  ib. — M.  Chevrillon's  intelli- 
gent Appreciation,  567. 

November :  The  Need  of  Efficiency, 
707— The  Appointment  of  Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  ib.—  The  Press  and  the  Army, 
708  —  Sir  Redvers  condemned  in 
Despatches,  709  — The  Evidence  of 
his  own  Speech,  710  —  The  Govern- 
ment more  blameworthy  than  the 
General,  712— The  Timidity  of  our 
Ministers,  ib.—  The  relation  of  the 
Parliament  to  the  Country,  ib. — The 
new  Translation  of  Tolstoi,  713— The 
Edinburgh  Folio,  715. 

December :  Two  Years  of  Emotion, 
852— Great  Occasions  and  their  Page- 
antry, ib. — The  Return  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  853— Our  Colonial  Empire, 
854— The  Confusion  of  Tongues,  855 
—The  Old  Radical  and  the  New,  857 
—An  Edition  of  Hazlitt,  ib.  —  His 
Political  Prejudices,  858— His  Interest 
in  Life  and  Letters,  860 — William 
Hazlitt  and  Samuel  Johnson,  862. 
'My  Brilliant  Career'  by  Miles  Franklin, 

notice  of,  798. 

Nansen's   North   Polar    expedition,   as- 
tronomical observations  made  during, 
477    et    seq.  —  correction    of    chrono- 
meters in,  480  —  observations  of  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  moons  by,  481. 
Nationalist  members   of  the   House  of 
Commons,  character  of  the,  415. 
VOL.  CLXX. — NO.  MXXXIV. 


NAVAL  PROGRESS,  RECENT,  443. 

Navigation,  the  new  versus  the  old  mode 
of,  476  et  seq. 

Neate,  Charles,  recollections  of,  311. 

NEVER  MARRIED,  747. 

NEW  FOREST,  A  VILLAGE  IN  THE,  658. 

New  Forest  village,  a,  description  of, 
658  et  seq. — the  Commoners  of,  659 — 
the  cottages  in,  662 — the  women  of, 
664  —  the  religious  sects  of,  665  — 
some  educational  improvements  in, 
666. 

New  League,  working  of  the,  in  Ire- 
land, 406. 

NIGHT,  579. 

NORTH  AFRICA,  THE  MOSLEM  CON- 
FRATERNITIES OF,  545. 

NOVELS,  THREE,  271. 

ON  THE  HIRE  SYSTEM  :  A  DRAWING- 
ROOM  COMEDY,  591. 

Ophthalmia,  prevalence  of,  in  Portland, 
244. 

ORGANISATION,  WAR  OFFICE,  146. 

OUR  L.-T.,  419. 

PANNMAEN,  JONES  OF,  749. 

PIANISTS  OF  THE  PAST,  307. 

PILCHARD  FLEET,  WITH  THE,  331. 

Pilchards,  the  curing  of,  332— the  net- 
fishing  for,  333  et  seq. 

POLE,  FINDING  THE  WAY  TO  THE,  476. 

PORTLAND,  243. 

Portland,  the  inhabitants  of,  244 — pre- 
valence of  ophthalmia  in,  ib. — descrip- 
tion of,  ib.  et  seq. — land  tenure  in,  246 
— the  Chesil  bank  of,  249 — the  quarries 
of,  251. 

Private  property,  exemption  of,  from 
capture  at  sea  in  war-time,  41. 

Private  property  in  land,  the  modern 
theory  of,  in  Ireland,  409. 

"  PUSH  "  LARRIKINISM  IN  AUSTRALIA, 
27. 

"  Pushes  "  or  secret  communities,  origin 
and  growth  of,  in  Australia,  27,  31 
et  seq. — legal  measures  taken  to  sup- 
press, 28 — revived  power  of,  29  et  seq. 
— clubs  formed  by,  33 — camaraderie 
amongst  members  of,  ib.  —  political 
aims  of,  34  —  organisation  of,  35  et 
seq.  —  character  and  social  life  of 
members  of,  38 — members  of,  39. 

Race,  differences  of,  in  Ireland,  408. 

RECENT  FICTION,  793. 

RECENT  NAVAL  PROGRESS,  443. 

RECORDS,  CRICKET,  339. 

RECTOR'S  STORY,  A,  389. 

Religion,  divisions  caused  by,  in  Ire- 
land, 408. 

REVISITED,  CHINA,  523. 

Riccio,  the  plan  to  murder,  95. 

Rosebery,  Lord,  letter  of,  to  the  City 
Liberal  Club,  302  et  seq.—  failure  of, 
as  a  politician,  429 — influence  of  Mr 
Gladstone  on,  430  et  seq. — popularity 
of,  with  the  press,  432. 
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SAINT  MALO,  A  CORSAIR  OF,  41. 

Saint  Malo,  rise  and  history  of  the  town 
of,  42— the  corsairs  of,  43  et  seq. — 
decay  of,  51. 

Salmon  fishing,  importance  of,  in  Labra- 
dor, 695. 

Scaling-ladder  drill,  performance  of,  in 
the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  169. 

Schumann,  Robert,  recollections  of,  325. 

SCOTLAND,  A  GENTLEMAN  OF,  94. 

Sea-keeping  Navies,  nations  which  main- 
tain, 443  et  seq. 

Seal -fishing,  modes  of,  in  Labrador, 
692. 

Senussi  sect  of  North  Africa,  the,  553 
et  seq. 

( Serious  Wooing,  the,'  by  Mrs  Craigie, 
notice  of,  272  et  seq. 

Shereefs,  political  influence  of  the,  in 
Algeria,  545  et  seq. 

'  Shoes  of  Fortune,  the,'  by  Neil  Munro, 
notice  of,  799. 

SIDE-SHOW,  A,  277. 

Singapore,  the  founding  of,  116 — visit  of 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and 
York  to,  117  et  seq. — gathering  of 
children  at,  122. 

SISTER,  HER,  748. 

'Sister  Theresa'  by  George  Morris, 
notice  of,  275. 

Skinner,  Colonel  James,  birth  and 
parentage  of,  375 — joins  the  Mahratta 
service,  376 — takes  part  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Rajah  George  Thomas, 
378  —  appointed  to  command  of 
Skinner's  Horse,  382 — some  achieve- 
ments of,  383  et  seq. — last  years  of, 
386 — services  of,  to  the  British  Army, 
387. 

SKINNER  OF  SKINNER'S  HORSE,  374. 

Smith,  Sir  Robert  Murdoch,  archaeo- 
logical labours  of,  626  et  seq. — work 
of,  in  connection  with  Persian  tele- 
graph system,  628 — appointment  of, 
to  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art,  629— character  of,  ib. 

Snowstorm  in  the  Himalayas,  descrip- 
tion of  a,  212  et  seq. 

SON,  THE  LITTLE,  522. 

South  African  veldt,  the,  description  of 
night  on,  579 — night  attack  upon  a 
Boer  laager  on,  580  et  seq. 

South  African  war,  the,  duration  of, 
865 — conduct  of,  866— ignorance  of 
the  public  regarding,  867 — attitude 
of  the  Government  towards,  869  et  seq. 
— necessity  for  vigorous  prosecution 
of,  873. 

SPECULATING  ON  A  DOUBLE  EVENT, 
252. 


Squirrels,  destruction  of,  in  the  New 
Forest,  662. 

STATE  OF  INDIA,  THE,  807. 

STATE  OF  IRELAND,  THE,  405. 

Stevenson,  R.  L.,  childhood  of,  615 — 
school  life  of,  616 — eccentricities  of, 
617 — Edinburgh  society  in  the  time  of, 
619— departure  of,  for  the  South  Seas, 
621 — estimate  of  the  literary  powers 
of,  ib.  et  seq. 

STORY,  A  RECTOR'S,  389. 

Submarine  torpedo-boat,  modern  de- 
velopment of  the,  456. 

Sudan,  the  Moslem  sects  of  the,  545  et 
seq. 

Sufism,  the  doctrine  of,  548. 

Sullivan,  Arthur,  recollections  of,  310. 

TELLING  MRS  BAKER,  534. 

Temperance  legislation,  neglect  of,  by 
Government,  296. 

Tennis,  the  game  of,  in  France,  486. 

Thalberg,  Sigismund,  recollections  of, 
322  et  seq. 

Thomas,  Rajah  George,  remarkable 
career  of,  379. 

THREE  BIOGRAPHIES,  613. 

THREE  NOVELS,  271. 

THREE  YEARS  WITH  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN FIRE  BRIGADE,  165. 

Torpedos,  use  of,  in  war,  456. 

TRINCOMALEE,  FRANCINA  VAN  RHEDE  : 
A  LEGEND  OF,  649. 

TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY, 
THE,  570. 

VAL  D'OR,  A  VILLAGE  IN  THE,  64. 

VILLAGE  IN  THE  NEW  FOREST,  A,  658. 

VILLAGE  IN  THE  VAL  D'OR,  A,  64. 

'  Warden  of  the  Marches '  by  Sydney 
C.  Grier,  notice  of,  795  et  seq. 

War  Office  Committee,  the,  report  of, 
146  et  seq. — proposals  of,  with  regard 
to  decentralisation,  148 — evidence  of 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  before,  149 — 
and  of  Colonel  Hildebrand,  150— Sir 
Henry  Brackenbury  before,  154  et  seq. 

WAR  OFFICE  ORGANISATION,  146. 

WAR,  THE  MINISTRY  AND  THE,  865. 

War-vessels,  Russia's  increased  number 
of,  444  —  modern  improvements  in 
British,  445,  451  et  seq. — duties  of 
British,  at  Delagoa  Bay,  in  the  South 
African  War,  700  et  seq. 

WESTCOTES,  THE,  Chaps,  i.-in.,  458 — 
iv. -vi.,  631— vii. -ix.,  772. 

Wine-making,  the  process  of,  in  a  French 
village,  74. 

Winnipeg,  Lake,  a  sporting  party  at,  733 
et  seq. — native  church  at,  741  et  seq. 

WITH  THE  FLEET  AT  DELAGOA  BAY,  699. 

WITH  THE  PILCHARD  FLEET,  331. 
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